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If  there  be  one  object  in  life  that  stirs  the 
current  of  human  feehng  more  sadly  than 
another,  it  is  a  young  and  lovely  woman, 
whose  intellect  has  been  bhghted  by  the 
treachery  of  him  on  whose  heart,  as  on  a 
shrine,  she  offered  up  the  incense  of  her 
first  affection.  Such  a  being  not  only  draws 
around  her  our  tenderest  and  most  deUcate 
sympathies,  but  fills  us  with  that  mournful 
impression  of  early  desolation,  resembling  so 
much  the  spirit  of  melancholy  romance  that 
arises  from  one  of  those  sad  and  gloomy 
breezes  which  sweep  unexpectedly  over  the 
sleeping  surface  of  a  summer  lake,  or  moans 
with  a  tone  of  wail  and  sorrow  through  the 
green  foliage  of  the  wood  under  whose  cool- 
ing shade  we  sink  into  our  noon-day  dream. 
Madness  is  at  all  times  a  thing  of  fearful 
mystery,  but  when  it  puts  itself  forth  in  a 
female  gifted  with  youth  and  beauty,  the 
pathos  it  causes  becomes  too  refined  for  the 
grossness  of  ordinary  sorrow — almost  tran- 
scends our  notion  of  the  real,  and  assumes 
that  wild  interest  which  invests  it  with  the 
dim  and  visionary  Ught  o£  the  ideal  Such  a 
malady  constitutes  the  very  romance  of  afflic- 
tion, and  gives  to  the  fair  sufferer  rather  the 
i^pearance  of  an  angel  fallen  without  guilt, 
than  that  of  a  being  moulded  for  mortal  pur- 
poses. Who  ever  could  look  upon  such  a 
beautiful  ruin  without  feeling  the  heart  sink, 
and  the  mind  overshadowed  with  a  solemn 
darkness,  as  if  conscious  of  witnessing  the 
etill  and  awful  gloom  of  that  disastrous 
echpse  of  reason,  which,  alas!  is  so  often 
doomed  never  to  pass  away. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  mingled 
reverence,  and  terror,  and  pity  with  which 
we  look  upon  the  insane,  and  it  is  equally 
strange  that  in  this  case  we  approach  the 
temple  of  the  mind  with  deeper  homage, 
when  we  know  that  the  divinity  has  passed 
out  of  it  It  must  be  from  a  conviction  of 
this  that  uncivilized  nations  venerate  de- 
ranged persons  as  inspired,  and  in  some  in- 
stance go  so  far,  I  beheve,  as  even  to  pay 
them  divine  worship. 

The  principle,  however,  is  in  our  nature : 
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that  for  which  our  sympathy  is  deep  and  un- 
broken never  fails  to  secure  our  compassion 
and  respect,  and  ultimately  to  excite  a  stil! 
higher  class  of  our  moral  feelings. 

These  preliminary  observations  were  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  but 
imfortunate  girl,  the  melancholy  events  of 
whose  life  I  am  about  to  communicate.  I 
feel,  indeed,  that  in  relating  them,  I  imder- 
take  a  task  that  would  require  a  pen  of  unex- 
ampled power  and  dehcacy.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  I  remained  silent  upon  a  history 
at  once  so  true,  and  so  full  of  sorrow,  no 
other  person  equally  intimate  with  its  inci- 
dents win  ever  give  them  to  the  world.  I 
cannot  presume  to  detail  imhappy  Jane's 
calamity  with  the  pathos  due  to  a  woe  so 
singularly  deep  and  deUcate,  or  to  describe 
that  faithful  attachment  which  gave  her  once 
laughing  and  ruby  hps  the  white  smile  of  a 
maniac's  misery.  This  I  cannot  do  ;  for  who, 
alas,  could  ever  hope  to  invest  a  dispensation 
so  dark  as  her's  with  that  rich  tone  of  poetic 
beauty  which  threw  its  wild  graces  about  her- 
madness?  For  my  part,  I  consider  the  sub- 
ject not  only  as  difficult,  but  sacred,  and  ap- 
proach it  on  both  accoimts  with  devotion, 
and  fear,  and  trembling.  I  need  scarcely  in- 
form the  reader  that  the  names  and  locaUtien 
are,  for  obvious  reasons,  fictitious,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  that  the  incidents  are 
substantially  correct  and  authentic 

Jane  Sinclair  was  the  third  and  youngest 
daughter  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  coimties  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Her  father  was  remarkable  for  thai 
cheerful  simplicity  of  character  which  is  so 
frequently  joined  to  a  high  order  of  intellect 
and  an  affectionate  warmth  of  heart  To  a 
well-tempered  zeal  in  the  ciiuse  of  faith  and 
morals,  he  added  a  practical  habit  of  charity, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  such  as  endeared  him 
to  all  classes,  but  especially  to  those  whose 
humble  condition  in  life  gave  them  the 
strongest  claim  upon  his  virtues,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  pastor.  Difficult,  indeed,  would 
it  be  to  find  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose 
practice  and  precept  corresponded  with  such 
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beuutiful  fitness,  nor  one  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  domestic  circle,  threw  such  cahn 
lustre  aroimd  him  as  a  husband  and  a  father. 
A  temper  grave  but  sweet,  wit  playful  and 
innocent,  and  tenderness  that  kept  his  spirit 
benignant  to  error  without  any  compromise 
of  duty,  were  the  Hnks  which  boimd  all 
hearts  to  him.  Seldom  have  I  knovm  a 
Christian  clergj^man  who  exhibited  in  his 
own  life  so  much  of  the  unaflfected  character 
of  apostoUc  hoHness,  nor  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  vdih  so  much  truth,  that  "  he 
walked'in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
blameless." 

His  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  one 
son,  and  tlnee  dau^ht^rs,  had,  as  might  be 
expected,  imbibed  a  deep  sense  of  that  reh- 
gion,  the  serene  beauty  of  which  shone  so 
steadily  along  their  Other's  path  of  life. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  had  been  well  educated,  and  in 
her  husband's  conversation  and  society  foimd 
further  opportunity  of  improving,  not  only 
her  intellect,  but  her  heart  Though  respect- 
ably descended,  she  could  not  claim  relation- 
ship with  what  may  be  emphatically  termed 
the  gentry  of  the  country ;  but  she  could 
with  that  class  so  prevalent  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  which  ranks  in  birth  only  one  grade 
beneath  them.  I  say  in  birth ; — for  in  all  the 
decencies  of  Hfe,  in  tiie  unostentatious  boun- 
ties of  benevolence,  in  moral  purity,  domes- 
tic harmony,  and  a  conscientious  observance 
of  reHgion,  both  in  the  comeliness  of  its 
forms,  and  the  cheerful  freedom  of  its  spirit, 
this  class  ranks  immeasurably  above  every 
other  which  Irish  society  presents.  They 
who  compose  it  are  not  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  relax  those  pursuits  of  honorable  industry 
which  constitute  them,  as  a  people,  the  orna- 
ment of  our  nation ;  nor  does  their  good 
sense  and  decent  pride  permit  them  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  a  mean  ambition,  by 
struggling  to  reach  that  false  elevation,  which 
is  as  much  beneath  them  in  all  the  virtues 
that  grace  life,  as  it  is  above  them  in  the 
dazzling  dissipation  which  renders  the  viola- 
tion or  neglect  of  its  best  duties  a  matter  of 
fashionable  etiquette,  or  the  shameful  privi- 
lege of  high  birth.  To  this  respectable  and 
independent  class  did  the  immediate  rela- 
tions of  Mrs.  Sinclair  belong  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  she  failed  not  to  bring  all  its 
virtues  to  her  husband's  heart  and  household 
— there  to  soothe  him  by  their  influence,  to 
draw  fresh  energy  fi'om  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  to  shape  the  habits  of  their  fam- 
ily into  that  perception  of  self-respect  and 
decent  propriety,  which  in  domestic  duty, 
dress,  and  general  conduct,  uniformly  results 
from  a  fine  sense  of  moral  feeling,  blended 
with  high  reHgious  principle. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  class  whose  example 


has  diffused  that  spirit  of  keen  intelligence 
and  enterprise  throughout  the  north  which 
makes  the  name  of  an  Ulster  manufacturer 
or  merchant  a  synonyme  for  integrity  and 
honor.  From  it  is  derived  the  creditable 
love  of  independence  which  operates  upon 
the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  ph^^sical 
soil  of  the  coimtry  so  obviously,  that  the 
ncUural  appearance  of  the  one  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  appropriate  exponent  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  other.  Aided  by  the 
genius  of  a  practical  and  impressive  creed, 
whose  simple  grandeur  gives  elevation  and 
dignity  to  its  followers ; — this  class  it  is 
which,  by  affording  employment,  counsel, 
and  example  to  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
brings  peace  and  comfort  to  those  who  in- 
habit tiie  white  cottages  and  warm  farm- 
steads of  the  north,  and  Hghts  up  its  culti- 
vated landscapes,  its  broad  chanjpaigns,  and 
peaceful  vales,  into  an  aspect  so  smilmg,  that 
even  the  very  soil  seems  to  proclaim  and 
partake  of  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  few  spots  in  the  north  could  afford 
the  spectator  a  better  opportimity  of  verify- 
ing our  observations  as  to  the  mild  beauty 
of  the  country,  than  the  residence  of  the 
amiable  clergyman  whose  unhappy  child's 
fate  has  furnished  us  with  the  aflecting  cir- 
cumstances we  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

Springvale  House,  Mr.  Sinclair's  residence, 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  that  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  sloping  valley  from  which 
it  had  its  name.  Along  this  vale,  winding 
towards  the  house  in  a  northern  direction, 
ran  a  beautiful  tributary  stream,  accom- 
panied for  nearly  two  miles  in  its  progress 
by  a  small  but  well  conducted  road,  which 
indeed  had  rather  the  character  of  a  green 
lane  than  a  pubHc  way,  being  but  very  httle 
of  a  thoroughfare.  Nothing  could  surpass 
this  delightful  vale  in  the  soft  and  serene 
character  of  its  scenery.  Its  sides,  partially 
wooded,  and  cultivated  with  surpassing 
taste,  were  not  so  precipitous  as  to  render 
habitation  in  its  bosom  inconvenient.  They 
sloped  up  gradually  and  gracefully  on  each 
side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  number  of  snow- 
white  residences,  each  standing  upon  the 
brow  of  some  white  table  or  undulation,  and 
surrounded  by  grounds  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  of  green  lawns,  ornamented  planta- 
tions, and  gardens,  together  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  land  for  cultivation  and  pas'  ure. 
Fi'om  Mr.  Sinclair's  house  the  silver  bends 
of  this  fine  stream  gave  exquisite  peeps  to 
the  spectator  as  they  wound  out  of  the  wood 
which  here  and  there  clothed  its  banks,  oc- 
casionally dipping  into  the  water.  On  the 
left,  attached  to  the  glebe-house  of  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  of  the  parish,  the  eye  rested 
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apon  a  pond  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  except 
where  an  occasional  swan,  as  it  floated  on- 
wards without  any  apparent  efifort,  left  here 
and  there  a  slight  quivering  ripple  behind  it. 
Farther  down,  springing  from  between  two 
clumps  of  trees,  might  be  seen  the  span  of  a 
light  and  elegant  arch,  from  under  which 
the  river  gently  wound  away  to  the  right ; 
and  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bank,  rose  up  the  slen- 
der spire  of  the  parish  church,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  old  beeches  that. overshadowed 
it,  and  threw  a  solemn  gloom  upon  the 
peaceful  graveyard  at  its  side.  About  two 
hundred  yards  again  to  the  right,  in  a  Httle 
green  shelving  dell  beneath  the  house,  stood 
Mr.  Sinclair  8  modest  white  meeting-house, 
with  a  large  ash  tree  hanging  over  each 
gable,  and  a  row  of  poplars  behind  it.  The 
valley  at  the  opposite  extremity  opened  upon 
a  landscape  bright  and  picturesque,  dotted 
with  those  white  residences  which  give  that 
peculiar  character  of  warmth  and  comfort 
for  which  the  northern  landscapes  are  so  re- 
markable. Indeed  the  eye  could  scarcely 
rest  upon  a  richer  expanse  of  country  than 
lav  stretched  out  before  it,  nor  can  we  omit 
to  notice  the  singularly  unique  and  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  the  numerous  bleach- 
greens  that  shone  at  various  degrees  of  dis- 
tance, and  contrasted  so  sweetly  with  the 
surface  of  a  land  deeply  and  dehghtfully  ver- 
dant. 

In  the  far  distance  rose  the  sharp  outHnes 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  green  and  sloping 
base  melted  into  the  "  sun-silvered  "  expanse 
of  the  sea,  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  which 
the  eye  could  snatch  briUiant  glimpses  of  the 
anow-wliite  sails  that  sparkled  at  a  distance 
as  they  fell  under  the  beams  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  The  landscape  was  indeed  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  still  rendered  more  so  by 
the  delicate  aerial  tints  which  lay  on  every 
object,  and  touched  the  whole  into  a  mel- 
lower and  more  exquisite  expression. 

Such  was  the  happy  valley  in  which  this 
peaceful  family  resided  ;  each  and  all  enjoy- 
ing that  tranquility  which  sheds  its  calm 
contentment  over  the  unassuming  spirits  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  crimes  that 
flow  from  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
busy  life.  To  them,  the  fresh  breezes  of 
morning,  as  they  rustled  through  the  living 
foliage,  and  stirred  the  modest  flowers  of 
their  pleasant  path,  were  fraught  with  an  en- 
joyment which  bound  their  hearts  to  every 
object  around  them,  because  to  each  of  them 
these  objects  were  the  sources  of  habitual 
gratification.  On  them  the  dewy  stillness 
of  evening  descended  with  tender  serenity, 
fiA  the  valley  shone  in  the  radiance  of  the 
sinking  sun;  and  by  them  was  held  that 


sweet  and  rapturous  communion  with  nature, 
which,  as  it  springs  earliest  in  the  affections 
so  does  it  Hnger  about  the  heart  when  all 
the  other  loves  and  enmities  of  hfe  are  for- 
gotten. Who  is  there,  indeed,  whose  spirit 
does  not  tremble  with  tenderness,  on  look- 
ing back  upon  the  scenes  of  his  early  Hfe  ? 
And,  alas !  alas !  how  few  are  there  of  those 
that  are  long  conversant  with  the  world,  who 
can  take  such  a  retrospect  without  feehng 
their  hearts  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  and 
the  force  of  associations  too  mournful  to  be 
uttered  in  words.  The  bitter  consciousness 
that  we  can  be  youthful  no  more,  and  that 
the  golden  hours  of  our  innocence  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  throws  a  melancholy  darkness 
over  the  soul,  and  sends  it  back  again  to  re- 
trace, in  the  imaginary  light  of  our  early 
time,  the  scenes  where  that  innocence  had 
been  our  playmate.  Let  no  man  deny  that 
groves,  and  meadows,  and  green  fields,  and 
winding  streams,  and  all  the  other  charms 
of  rural  imagery,  unconsciously  but  surely 
give  to  the  human  heart  a  deep  perception 
of  that  graceful  creed  which  is  beautifully 
termed  the  rehgion  of  natiu'e.  They  give 
purity  and  strength  to  feeling,  and  through 
the  imagination,  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
.power  to  their  impressions,  they  raise  our 
sentiments  until  we  feel  them  kindled  into 
union  with  the  lustre  of  a  holier  Hght  than 
even  that  which  leads  our  steps  to  God 
through  the  beauty  of  his  own  works.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  all  imaginative  affec- 
tions are  much  stronger  in  the  country  than 
in  the  town.  Love  in  the  one  place  is  not  only 
freer  from  the  coarseness  of  passion,  but  in- 
comparably more  seductive  to  the  heart, 
and  more  voluptuous  in  its  conception  of 
the  ideal  beauty  with  which  it  invests  the 
object  of  its  attachment  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. In  the  country  its  various  associa- 
tions are  essentially  impressive  and  poetical. 
Moonlight  —  evening  —  the  still  glen  —  the 
river  side — the  flowery  hawthorn — the  bower 
— tlie  crystal  well — ^not  forgetting  the  melody 
of  the  woodland  songster — are  all  calculated 
to  make  the  heart  and  fancy  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blandishments  of  a  passion  that 
is  surrounded  by  objects  so  sweetly  linked 
to  their  earliest  sympathies.  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  rural  life,  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
eye  is  distracted  b}'  the  claims  of  rival  beauty, 
when  challenging,  in  the  various  graces  of 
many,  that  admiration  which  might  be  be- 
stowed on  one  alone,  did  not  each  successive 
impression  efface  that  which  went  before  it 
In  the  country,  therefore,  in  spiing  meadows, 
among  summer  groves,  and  beneath  autumnal 
skies,  most  certainly  does  the  passion  of  love 
sink  deepest  into  the  human  heart,  and  pass 
into  the  greatest  extremes  of  happiness  or 
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pain.  Here  is  where  it  may  be  seen,  cheek 
to  cheek,  now  in  all  the  shivering  ecstacies  of 
intense  rapture,  or  again  moping  carelessly 
along,  with  pale  brow  and  flashing  eye, 
sometimes  writhing  in  the  agony  of  imdying 
attachment,  or  chanting  its  mad  lay  of  hope 
and  love  in  a  spirit  of  fearful  happiness  more 
affecting  than  either  misery  or  despair. 

Everything  was  beautiful  in  the  history  of 
unhappy  Jime  Sinclair's  melancholy  fate. 
The  evening  of  the  incident  to  which  the  fair 
girl's  misery  might  eventually  be  traced  was 
one  of  the  most  calm  and  balmy  that  could 
be  witnessed  even  during  the  leafy  month  of 
June.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
the  whole  family  had  gone  out  to  saunter 
leisurely  by  the  river  side ;  the  father  be- 
tween his  two  eldest  daughters,  and  Jane, 
then  sixteen,  sometimes  chatting  to  her 
brother  WiUiam,  and  sometimes  fondhng  a 
white  dove,  which  she  had  petted  and  trained 
with  such  success  that  it  was  then  amenable 
to  almost  every  light  injunction  she  laid 
upon  it.  It  sat  upon  her  shoulder,  which, 
indeed,  was  its  usual  seat,  would  peck  her 
cheek,  cower  as  if  with  a  sense  of  happiness 
in  her  bosom,  and  put  its  bill  to  her  Hps, 
from  which  it  was  usually  fed,  either  to  de- 
mand some  sweet  reward  for  its  obedience, 
or  to  express  its  attachment  by  a  profusion 
of  innocent  caresses.  The  evening,  as  we 
said,  was  fine  ;  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen, 
except  a  pile  of  feathery  flakes  that  hung  far 
up  at  the  western  gate  of  heaven  ;  the  still- 
ness was  profound  ;  no  breathing  even  of  the 
gentlest  zephyr,  could  be  felt ;  the  river  be- 
side them,  which  was  here  pretty  deep, 
seemed  motionless  ;  not  a  leaf  of-  the  trees 
stirred  ;  the  very  aspens  were  still  as  if  they 
had  been  marble ;  and  the  whole  air  was 
warm  and  fragrant.  Although  the  sun 
wanted  an  hour  of  setting,  yet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale  they  could  perceive  the  broad 
shafts  of  hght  which  shot  from  his  mild  disk 
through  the  snowy  clouds  we  have  men- 
tioned, like  bars  of  lambent  radiance,  almost 
palpable  to  the  touch.  Yet,  although  this 
delightful  silence  was  so  profound,  the  heart 
could  perceive,  beneath  its  stillest  depths, 
that  voiceless  harmony  of  progressing  life, 
which,  hke  the  music  of  a  dream,  can  reach 
the  soul  independently  of  the  senses,  and 
pour  upon  it  a  sublime  sense  of  natural  in- 
spiration. 

Something  like  this  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  group  we  have  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Sinclair,  after  standing  for  a  moment  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
solemn  splendor  of  the  decHning  sun,  looked 
earnestly  aroimd  him,  and  then  out  upon 
*lie  glowing  landscape  that  stretched  beyond 
lie  valley,  after  which,  with  a  spirit  of  high 


enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  catching  at  the  samt 
time  the  Are  and  grandeur  of  the  poet's  noble 
conception — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  I 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  fame — 

Thus  wondrous  fair — thyself  how  wondrous  then—* 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works. 

There  was  something  singularly  impressive 
in  the  burst  of  piety  which  the  hour  and  the 
place  drew  from  this  venerable  pastor,  as  in- 
deed there  was  in  the  whole  group,  as  they 
listened  in  the  attitude  of  deep  attention  to 
his  words.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing old  man,  whose  white  flowing  locks  fell 
down  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  EJLis  figure 
appeared  to  fine  advantage,  as,  standing  a 
Httle  in  front  of  his  children,  he  pointed  with 
his  raised  arm  to  the  setting  sun  ;  behind 
him  stood  his  two  eldest  girls,  the  counte- 
nance of  one  turned  with  an  exj^ression  of 
awe  and  admiration  towards  the  west ;  that 
of  the  other*  fixed  with  mingled  reverence 
and  affection  on  her  father.  William  stood 
near  Jane,  and  looked  out  thoughtfully 
towards  the  sea,  while  Jane  herself,  hght,  and 
yoimg,  and  beautiful,  stood  with  a  hushed 
face,  in  the  act  of  giving  a  pat  of  gentle  re- 
buke to  the  snow-white  dove  on  her  bosom. 
At  length  they  resumed  their  walk,  and  the 
conversation  took  a  Hghter  turn.  The  girls 
left  their  father  s  side,  and  strolled  in  many 
directions  through  the  meadow.  Sometimes 
they  pulled  wild  flowers,  if  marked  by  more 
than  ordinary  beauty,  or  gathered  the  wild 
mint  and  meadow-sweet  to  perfume  their 
dairy,  or  culled  the  flowery  woodbine  to  shed 
its  dehcate  fragrance  through  their  sleeping- 
rooms.  In  fact,  all  their  habits  and  amuse- 
ments were  pastoral,  and  simple,  and  ele- 
gant. Jane  accompanied  them  as  they 
strolled  about,  but  was  principally  engaged 
with  her  pet,  which  flew,  in  capricious  but 
graceful  circles  over  her  head,  and  occasion- 
ally shot  oflf  into  the  air,  sweeping  in  mimic 
flight  behind  a  green  knoll,  or  a  clump  of 
trees,  completely  out  of  her  sight ;  after 
which  it  would  again  return,  and  folding  its 
snowy  pinions,  drop  affectionately  upon  her 
shoulder,  or  into  her  bosom.  In  tins  man- 
ner they  proceeded  for  some  time,  when  the 
dove  again  sped  off  across  the  river,  the  bank 
of  which  was  wooded  on  the  other  side.  Jane 
followed  the  beautiful  creature  with  a  spark- 
ling eye,  and  saw  it  wheeHng  to  return,  when 
immediately  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard 
from  the  trees  directly  beneath  it,  and  the 
next  moment  it  falt>ered  in  its  flight,  sunk, 
and  with  feeble  wing,  struggled  to  reach  the 
object  of  its  affection.  This,  however,  was 
beyond  its  strength.     After  sinking  gradual- 
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\y  towards  the  earth,  it  had  power  only  to 
reach  the  middle  of  the  river,  into  the  deep- 
est part  of  which  it  fell,  and  there  lay  flut- 
tering upon  the  stream. 

The  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  fate  of  the 
pigeon,  brought  the  personages  of  our  little 
drama  with  hurrying  steps  to  the  edge  of  the 
river.  One  scream  of  surprise  and  distress 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  its  fair  young 
mistress,  after  which  she  wrung*  her  hands, 
and  wept  and  sobbed  like  one  in  absolute 
despair. 

"  Oh,  dear  William,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can 
you  not  rescue  it  ?  Oh,  save  it — save  it ;  if 
it  sinks  I  will  never  see  it  more.  Oh,  papa, 
who  could  be  so  cruel,  so  heartless,  as  to  in- 
jure a  creature  so  beautiful  and  inofifensive  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  Jane  ;  but  cruel 
and  heartless  must  the  man  be  that  could 
perpetrate  a  piece  of  such  wanton  mischief. 
I  should  rather  think  it  is  some  idle  boy  who 
knows  not  that  it  is  tame." 

"  William,  dear  William,  can  you  not  save 
it,"  she  inquired  again  of  her  brother ;  "  if  it 
is  doomed  to  die,  let  it  die  with  me ;  but, 
alas  !  now  it  must  sink,  and  I  will  never  see 
it  more  ; "  and  the  affectionate  girl  continued 
to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Jane,  I  never  regretted 
mv  ignorance  of  swimming  so  much  as  I  do 
tins  moment.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  swim  a 
stroke,  otherwise  I  would  save  poor  Uttle 
Ariel  for  your  sake." 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  my  dear 
child,"  said  her  father  ;  "it  is  certainly  a 
distressing  incident,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
your  grief,  girl,  is  too  excessive  ;  it  is  violent, 
and  you  know  it  ought  not  to  be  violent  for 
the  death  of  a  favorite  bird." 

"  Oh,  papa,  who  can  look  upon  its  strug- 
gles for  life,  and  not  feel  deeply  ;  remember 
it  was  mine,  and  think  of  its  attachment  to 
me.  It  has  not  only  the  pain  of  its  wound 
to  suffer,  but  to  struggle  with  an  element 
against  which  it  feels  a  natural  antipathy, 
and  with  which  the  gentle  creature  is  t^ns 
moment  contending  for  its  life." 

There  was,  indeed,  something  very  painful 
and  affecting  in  the  situation  of  the  beauti- 
ful wounded  dove.  Even  Mr.  Sinclair  him- 
self, in  witnessing  its  unavailing  struggles, 
felt  as  much ;  nor  were  the  other  two  girls 
unaffected  any  more  than  Jane  herself. 
Their  eyes  became  filled  with  tears,  and 
Maria,  the  eldest,  said,  "  It  is  better,  Jane,  to 
return  home.  Poor  mute  creature !  the  view 
of  its  sufferings  is,  indeed,  very  painful." 

Just  then  a  tall,  slender  youth,  apparently 
about  eighteen,  came  out  of  the  trees  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  seeing  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  family,  he  paused,  and  ap- 
peared to  feel  somewhat  embarrassed.     It 


was  evident  that  he  had  seen  the  bird 
wounded,  and  followed  the  course  of  it« 
flight,  without  suspecting  that  it  was  tame, 
or  that  there  was  any  person  near  to  claim  it. 
The  distress  of  the  females,  however,  espe- 
cially of  its  mistress,  immediately  satisfied 
him  that  it  was  theirs,  and  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  into  the  wood  again,  when  the  sit- 
uation of  poor  Ariel  caught  his  eye.  He  in- 
stantly took  off  his  hat,  flung  it  across  the 
river,  and  plunging  in  swam  towards  the 
dove,  which  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  A 
few  strokes  brought  him  to  the  spot,  on 
reaching  which,  he  caught  the  bird  in  one 
hand,  held  it  above  the  water,  and,  with  the 
other,  swam  down  towards  a  slope  in  the 
bank  a  few  yards  below  the  spot  where  the 
party  stood.  Having  gained  the  bank,  he 
approached  them,  but  was  met  half  way  by 
Jane,  whose  eyes,  now  sparkling  through  her 
tears,  spoke  her  gratitude  in  language  much 
more  eloquent  than  any  her  tongue  could 
utter. 

The  yquth  first  examined  the  bird,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  where  it  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  immediately  placed  it  with  much 
gentleness  in  the  eager  hands  of  its  mistress. 

"  It  will  not  die,  I  should  think,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound,"  he  observed,  "  which, 
though  pretty  severe,  has  left  the  wing  un- 
broken. The  body,  at  all  events,  is  safe. 
With  care  it  may  recover." 

William  then  handed  him  his  hat  and  Mr. 
Sinclair  having  thanked  him  for  an  act  of 
such  humanity,  insisted  that  he  should  go 
home  with  them,  in  order  to  procure  a 
change  of  apparel.  At  first  he  declined  this 
offer,  but,  after  a  little  persuasion,  he  yielded 
with  something  of  shyness  and  hesitation : 
accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  tliey  all 
reached  the  house  together. 

Having,  with  some  difficulty,  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  a  glass  of  cordial,  he  imme- 
diately withdrew  to  William's  apartment,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  his  dress.  William, 
however,  now  observed  that  he  got  pale,  and 
that  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter,  whilst  he  shivered  exces- 
sively. 

"  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  putting 
these  dry  clothes  on,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  bathing  does  not  agree  with 
you,  that  is,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  your  present 
paleness  and  trembling." 

"No,"  said  the  youth,  "it  is  a  pleasure 
which,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  for- 
bidden. I  feel  very  chilly,  indeed,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  for  declining  the  use  of  your 
clothes.     I  must  return  home  forthwith." 

Young  Sinclair,  however,  would  not  hear 
of  thia  After  considerable  pains  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  change  his  dress,  but  no  argument 
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could  induce  him  to  stop  a  moment  longer 
than  until  this  was  effected. 

The  family,  on  his  entering  the  drawing- 
room  to  take  his  leave,  were  surprised  at 
a  determination  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
but  when  Mr.  Sinclair  noticed  his  extreme 
paleness,  he  suspected  that  he  had  got  ill,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  delicate  to  press  him. 

''Before  you  leave  us,"  said  the  good 
clergyman,  "  will  you  not  permit  us  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom 
my  daughter  is  indebted  for  the  rescue  of  her 
dove  ?  " 

"We  are  as  yet  but  strangers  in  the 
neighborhood,"  repHed  the  youth :  "  my 
father's  name  is  Osborne.  We  have  not  been 
more  than  three  days  in  Mr.  Williams's  resi> 
dence,  which,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
property  annexed  to  it,  my  father  has  pur- 
chased." 

"  I  am  aware,  I  am  aware  :  then  you  wiU 
be  a  permanent  neighbor  of  ours,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair  ;  "  and  beheve  me,  my  dear  boy,  we 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Spring- 
yale  ;  nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the*  generous 
act  which  first  bi  •  "qfht  us  acquainted." 

Whilst  this  •c'"  ic  dialogue  lasted,  two  or 
three  shy  sidfc  ^ong  glances  passed  between 
him  and  Ja?  e.  So  extremely  modest  was 
the  youngfman  that,  from  an  apprehension 
lest  these  glances  might  have  been  noticed, 
his  pale  face  became  lit  up  with  a  faint  blush, 
in  which  state  of  confusion  he  took  his 
leave. 

Conversation  was  not  resumed  among  the 
Sinclairs  for  some  minutes  after  his  depar- 
ture, each,  in  fiicti  having  been  engaged  in 
reflecting  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
fece,  and  the  uncommon  symmetry  of  his 
slender  but  elegant  person.  Theu*  impres- 
sion, indeed,  was  rather  tliat  of  wonder  than 
of  mere  admiration.  The  tall  youth  who 
had  just  left  them  seemed,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
nation of  the  beautiful  itself — a  visionary' 
creation,  in  which  was  embodied  the  ideid 
spirit  of  youth,  intellect,  and  grace.  His  face 
shone  with  that  rosy  light  of  life's  prime 
which  only  glows  on  the  human  countenance 
during  the  brief  period  that  intenenes  be- 
tween the  years  of  the  thoughtless  boy  luul 
those  of  the  confirmed  man  :  and  whilst  his 
white  brow  beamed  with  intellect,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  fire  of  deep  fooling  and 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  broke  out  in  timid 
flashes  from  his  dark  eye.  His  nuMloHty,  too, 
by  tempering  the  full  lustre  of  his  beauty, 
gave  to  it  a  character  of  that  gracoful  difli- 
dence,  which  above  all  others  mivkes  the  dei»i)- 
est  impression  upon  a  female  heart 

"  Well,  I  do  think,"  said  William  Sinclair, 
**  that  young  Osborne  is  decidetUy  the  finest 
boy  I  ever  saw — the  most  perfect  in  beauty 


and  figure — and  jet  we  have  not  se^i  him  t^ 
advantage." 

"  I  think,  although  J  regretted  to  see  him 
so,  that  he  looked  better  after  he  got  pale," 
said  Maria  ;  "  his  features,  though  colorless, 
were  cut  like  marble." 

"  I  hope  his  health  may  not  be  injured  by 
what  has  occurred,"  observed  the  second,* 
"  he  appeared  ilL" 

"  That,  Agnes,  is  more  to  the  point,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclair  ;  "  I  fear  the  boy  is  by  no  means 
well ;  and  I  am  apprehensive,  from  the  deep 
carnation  of  his  cheek,  and  his  subsequent 
paleness,  that  he  carries  within  him  the  seeds 
of  early  dissolution.  He  is  too  delicate,  al- 
most too  etherial  for  earth." 

"  If  he  becomes  an  angel,"  said  William, 
smiling,  "  with  a  very  slight  change,  he  will 
put  some  of  them  out  of  countenance." 

"  William,"  said  the  father,  "  never,  while 
you  Uve  attempt  to  be  witty  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  sacred  or  solemn ;  such  jests  har- 
den the  heart  of  him  who  utters  them,  and 
sink  his  character,  not  only  as  a  Christian^ 
but  as  a  gentleman." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  father — ^I  was  wrong 
— ^but  I  spoke  heedlessly." 

"  I  know  Tou  did,  BiUv ;  but  in  future 
avoid  it     Well,  Jane,  how  is  vour  bird  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  better,  papa  ;  but  one  can 
form  no  opinion  so  soon." 

"  Gro,  show  it  to  your  mamma — she  is  the 
best  doctor  among  us — follow  her  advice,  and 
no  doubt  she  will  add  its  cure  to  the  other 
triumphs  of  her  skilL" 

"  Jane  is  fretting  too  much  about  it,"  ob- 
served Agnes;  "why,  Jane,  you  are  just  now 
as  pale  as  young  Osborne  himsell" 

This  observation  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
family  upon  her ;  but  scarcely  had  her  sister 
uttered  the  words  when  the  young  creature's 
coimtenance  became  the  color  of  crimson,  so 
deeply,  and  with  such  evident  confusion  did 
she  blush.  Indeed  she  felt  conscious  of  this, 
for  she  rose,  with  the  wounded  dove  lying 
gently  between  her  hands  and  bosom,  "and 
pissed«  \s*ithout  speaking,  out  of  the  room. 

**  Don't  you  think,  pjipa,"  observed  Miss 
Sinclair,  "that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  young  Osborne  and  Jane  ?  I 
could  not  help  remarking  it" 

•*  Tliei'e  decideiily  is,  Maria,  now  that  yon 
mentione<l  it>"  said  William. 

The  fi\ther  paused  a  Uttle,  as  if  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  then  added  with  a  smile — 

**  It  is  ver}-  singular,  Mary  ;  but  indeed  I 
tliink  thei^e  is — both  in  the  style  of  their 
fe4Uuix>8  and  their  figure," 

**  OslKinie  is  too  handsome  for  a  man,"  ob- 
8orvo<l  Agnes ;  "yet,  after  all,  one  can  hardly 
say  so.  his  face,  though  fine,  is  not  feminine." 

"Beiiuty,  my  children  1— alas,  what  is  it? 
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Often — too  often,  a  fearful,  a  fatal  gift.  It  is 
bom  with  us,  and  not  of  our  own  merit ; 
yet  we  are  rain  enough  to  be  proud  of  it.  It 
is  at  best  a  flower  that  soon  £ades — a  light 
that  soon  passes  away.  Oh !  what  is  it  when 
contrasted  with  those  high  principles  whose 
beauty  is  immortal,  which  brighten  by  age, 
and  Imow  neither  change  nor  decay.  There 
is  Jane — my  poor  child — she  is  indeed  very 
beautiful  and  graceful,  yet  I  often  fear  that 
her  beauty,  joined  as  it  is  to  an  over-wrought 
sensibinty,  may,  before  her  life  closes,  oc- 
casion much  sorrow  either  to  herself  or 
others," 

"  She  is  all  aflFection,"  said  William. 

"  She  is  all  love,  all  tendemesi',  all  good- 
ness ;  and  may  the  grace  of  her  Almighty 
Father  keep  her  from  the  wail  and  woe  which 
too  often  accompany  the  path  of  beauty  in 
this  life  of  vicissitude  and  trial" 

A  tear  of  affection  for  his  beautiful  child 
stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  raised  them 
to  heaven,  and  the  loving  hearts  of  his  &imily 
burned  with  tenderness  towards  this  their 
youngest  and  best  beloved  sister. 

The  Sim  had  now  gone  down,  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  the  old  man  desired  William  to 
summon  the  other  members  of  the  household 
to  prayers.  The  evening  worship  being  con- 
cluded, the  youngsters  walked  in  the  lawn 
before  the  door  until  darkness  began  to  set 
in,  after  which  they  retired  to  their  respective 
apartments  for  the  night. 

Sweet  and  Hght  be  your'  slumbers,  O  ye 
that  are  peaceful  and  good — sweet  be  your 
slumbers  on  this  night  so  calm  and  beautiful ; 
for,  alas !  there  is  one  among  you  into  whose 
innocent  bosom  has  stolen  that  destroying 
spirit  which  will  yet  pale  her  fair  cheek,  and 
wring  many  a  bitter  tear  from  the  eyes  that 
love  to  look  upon  her.  Her  early  sorrows 
have  commenced  this  night,  and  for  what 
mysterious  purpose  who  can  divine  ? — ^but, 
alas,  alas,  her  fate  is  sealed — the  fawn  of 
Springvale  is  stricken,  and  even  now  carries 
in  her  young  heart  a  wcimd  that  will  never 
dose. 

Osborne's  father,  who  had  succeeded  to  an 
estate  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  habits  were 
badly  calculated  to  improve  the  renmant  of 
property  which  ancestral  extravagance  had 
left  him. 

Ere  many  years  the  fragment  which  came 
into  his  possession  dwindled  into  a  fraction 
of  its  former  value,  and  he  found  himself 
with  a  wife  and  four  children — two  sons  and 
two  daughters — struggling  on  a  pittance  of 
two  hundred  a  year.  This,  to  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  feelings  and  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman, amounted  to  something  like  rebrib- 
utive  justice  upon  his  prodigality.     His  con- 


flict with  poverty,  however,  (for  to  him  it 
might  be  termed  such,)  was  fortunately  not 
of  long  duration.  A  younger  brother  who, 
finding  that  he  must  fight  his  own  battle  in 
life,  had  embraced  the  profession  of  medicine, 
very  seasonably  died,  and  Osborne's  father 
succeeded  to  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  and  an  income  in  landed 
property  of  seven  hundred  per  annum.  He 
now  felt  himself  more  independent  than  he 
had  ever  been,  and  with  this  advantage,  that 
his  bitter  experience  of  a  heartless  world  had 
completely  cured  him  of  all  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance. And  now  he  would  have  enjoy- 
ed as  much  happiness  as  is  the  usual  lot  of 
man,  were  it  not  that  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  his  house,  and  cast  its  cold  bhght 
upon  his  children.  Ere  three  years  had 
elkpsed  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter  fade  out 
of  Hfe,  and  in  less  than  two  more  his  eldest  son 
was  laid  beside  her  in  the  same  grave.  De- 
cline, the  poetry  of  death,  in  its  deadly  beauty 
oame  upon  them,  and  whilst  it  sang  its  song 
of  life  and  hope  to  their  hearts,  treacherously 
withdrew  them  to  darkness  and  the  worm. 

Osborne's  feelings  we/r  ^.hose  of  thought- 
lessness and  extravaganc  :  '  iit  he  had  never 
been  either  aUbertine  or  aprd  ligate,  although 
the  world  forbore  not,  whencit  found  him 
humbled  in  his  poverty,  to  bring  puch  charges 
against  him.  In  truth,  he  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, and  no  parent  ever  loved  his  children 
with  deeper  or  more  devoted  affection 
The  death  of  his  noble  son  and  beautifu) 
girl  brought  down  his  spirit  to  the  most 
mournful  depths  of  affliction.  Still  he  had 
two  left,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  equally  possessed  his 
affections.  To  them  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred that  melancholy  love  which  the  heart 
of  the  sorrowing  father  had  carried  into  the 
grave  of  the  departed  ;  and  alas,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  come  back  to  those  who  Hved 
loaded  with  the  malady  of  the  dead.  The 
health  of  the  surviving  boy  became  delicate, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who  pro- 
nounced the  air  in  which  they  Uved  unfav 
orable,  —  Osborne,  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Wilhams,  a  distant  relation,  was  about  to 
dispose  of  his  house  and  grounds,  immedi^ 
ately  became  the  purchaser.  The  situation, 
which  had  a  southern  aspect,  was  dry  and 
healthy,  the  air  pure  and  genial,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  medical  opinions,  highly 
beneficial  to  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 

For  two  years  before  this — that  is  since 
his  brother's  death — the  health  of  young 
Osborne  had  been  watched  with  all  the  ten* 
der  vigilance  of  affection.  A  regimen  m 
diet,  study  and  exercise,  had  been  prescribed 
for  him  by  his  physician  ;  the  regulations  of 
which  he  was  by  no  means  to  transgr^ 
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In  fact  his  parents  lived  under  a  sleepless 
dread  of  losing  him  which  kept  th^ir  hearts 
expanded  with  that  inexpressible  and  burn- 
ing love  which  none  but  a  parent  so  circum- 
stanced can  ever  feel.  Alas !  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  life  which  early  years 
usually  hold  out,  there  was  much  to  justify 
them  in  this  their  sad  and  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion. Woeful  was  the  uncertainty  which 
they  felt  in  discriminating  between  the  natu- 
ral bloom  of  youth  and  the  beauty  of  that 
fatal  malady  which  they  dreaded.  His  tall 
slender  frame,  his  transparent  cheek,  so  touch- 
ing, so  unearthly  in  the  fairness  of  its  expres- 
sion ;  the  delicacy  of  his  whole  organization, 
both  mental  and  physical — all,  all,  with  the 
terror  of  dechne  in  their  hearts,  spoke  as 
much  of  despair  as  of  hope,  and  placed  the 
life  and  death  of  their  beloved  boy  in  an 
equal  poise. 

But,  independently  of  his  extraordinary 
personal  advantages,  all  his  dispositions  were 
so  gentle  and  tiffectionate,  that  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  entertain  harsh  feeling 
toward  him.  Although  modest  and  shrink- 
ing, even  to  diffidence,  he  possessed  a  mind 
full  of  intellect  and  enthusiasm  :  his  imagina- 
tion, too,  ovei-flowed  with  creative  power, 
and  sought  the  dreamy  soHtudes  of  noon, 
that  it  might,  far  from  the  bustle  of  life, 
shadow  forth  those  images  of  beauty  which 
come  thickly  only  upon  those  whose  hearts 
are  most  susceptible  of  its  forms.  Many  a 
time  has  he  sat  alone  upon  the  brow  of  a 
rock  or  hill,  watching  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
or  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  or  communing 
witi  the  thousand  aspects  of  nature  in  a 
thousand  moods,  his  young  spirit  relaxed  in- 
to that  elysian  reverie  which,  beyond  all  other 
kinds  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  the  most 
seductive  to  a  youth  of  poetic  temperament. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  Osborne's  case,  too 
many  of  those  light  and  scarcely  perceptible 
tokens  which  might  be  traced,  ii  not  to  a 
habit  of  dechne,  at  least  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary delicacy  of  constitution.  The  short 
cough,  produced  by  the  sHghtest  damp,  or 
the  least  breath  of  ungenial  air — the  varying 
cheek,  now  rich  as  purple,  and  again  pale  as 
a  star  of  heaven — the  unsteady  pulse,  and 
the  nervous  sense  of  uneasiness  without  a 
cause — all  these  might  be  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient decay,  or  proofs  of  those  fine  im- 
f>ulses  which  are  generally  associated  with 
quicJL  sensibility  and  genius.  Still  they  ex- 
isted ;  at  one  time  oppressing  the  hearts  of 
his  parents  ^dth  fear,  and  again  exalting 
them  with  pride.  The  boy  was  consequently 
enjoined  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise,  to  keep 
out  of  currents,  while  heated  to  drink  noth- 
ing cold,  and  above  all  things  never  to  in- 
dulge in  the  amusement  of  cold  bathing. 


Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Osborne  first  appeared  to  the  reader,  who 
may  now  understand  the  extent  of  his  alarm 
on  feeling  himself  so  suddenly  and  seriously 
affected  by  his  generosity  in  rescuing  the 
wounded  dove.  His  mere  illness  on  this  oc- 
casion was  a  matter  of  much  less  anxiety  to 
himself  than  the  alarm  which  he  knew  it 
would  occasion  his  parents  and  sister.  On 
his  reaching  home  he  mentioned  the  incident 
which  occurred,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
rather  warm  on  going  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  went  to  bed.  Medical  aid  was 
forthwith  procured,  and  although  the  physi- 
cian assured  them  that  there  appeared  noth- 
ing serious  in  his  immediate  state,  yet  was 
his  father's  house  a  house  of  wail  and  sorrow. 

The  next  day  the  Sinclairs,  having  heard 
in  reply  to  their  inquiries  thi'ough  the  ser- 
vant who  had  been  sent  home  with  ^s  ap- 
parel, that  he  was  ill,  the  worthy  clerg^^an 
lost  no  time  in  paying  his  parents  a  yie^;  on 
the  occasion.  Li  this  he  expresseoErhis  re- 
gret; and  that  also  of  his  whole  -family,  that 
any  circumstance  relating  to  them  should 
have  been  the  means,  even  accidentally,  of 
affecting  the  young  gentleman's  health.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  dwelt  upon  the 
occurrence  in  terms  of  approbation,  and 
placed  the  boy's  conduct  in  a  generous  light, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  appreciate  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  their  aifection  for  him. 
The  mother's  tears  flowed  in  silence  on  hear- 
ing this  fresh  proof  of  his  amiable  spirit, 
and  the  father,  with  a  foreboding  heart,  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Sinclair  the  substance  of  that 
which  we  have  detailed  to  the  reader. 

Such  was  the  incident  which  brought  these 
two  famiUes  acquainted,  and  ultimately  rip- 
ened  their  intinJacy  into  friendship. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  young  Os- 
borne by  the  other  members  of  Mi*.  Sinclair's 
household,  especially  as  his  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive deportment,  joined  to  his  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  had  made  so  singularly  favor- 
able an  impression  upon  them.  Nor  was  the 
history  of  that  insidious  malady,  which  had 
already  been  so  fatal  to  liis  sister  and  broth- 
er, calculated  to  lessen  the  interest  which  his 
first  appearance  had  excited.  There  was 
one  yoimg  heart  among  them  which  sank,  as 
if  the  weight  of  death  had  come  over  it,  on 
hearing  this  melancholy  account  of  him 
whose  image  was  now  for  ever  the  star  of 
her  fate,  whether  for  happiness  or  sorrow. 
From  the  moment  their  eyes  had  met  in 
those  few  shrinking  but  flasliing  glances  by 
which  the  spirit  of  love  conveys  its  own  se- 
cret, she  felt  the  first  painful  transports  of 
the  new  affection,  and  retired  to  solitude 
with  the  aiTow  that  struck  her  so  deeply  yet 
quivering  in  her  bosom. 
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The  case  of  our  fair  girl  differed  widely 
from  that  of  many  young  persons,  in  whose 
heart  the  passion  of  love  lurks  unknown  for 
a  timfe,  throwing  its  roseate  shadows  of  de- 
light and  melancholy  over  their  peace,  whilst 
they  themselves  feel  unable  in  the  beginning 
to  develop  those  strange  sensations  which 
take  away  from  their  pillows  the  imbroken 
slumber  of  early  life. 

Jane  from  the  moment  her  eyes  rested  on 
Osborne  felt  and  was  conscious  of  feeling  the 
influence  of  a  youth  so  transcendently  fasci- 
nating. Her  love  broke  not  forth  gradually 
like  i£e  trembling  light  that  brightens  into 
the  purple  flush  of  morning ;  neither  was  it 
£ited  to  sink  calm  and  untroubled  like  the 
crimson  tints  that  die  only  when  the  veil  of 
night,  like  the  darkness  of  death,  wraps  them 
in  its  shadow.  Alas  no,  it  sprung  from  her 
heart,  in  all  the  noontide  strength  of  maturi- 
ty-^a  full-grown  passion,  incapable  of  self- 
restiftot,  and  conscious  only  of  the  wild  and 
novel  delight  arising  from  its  own  indulgence. 
Night  and  day  that  graceful  form  hovered 
before  her,  encircled  in  the  halo  of  her  young 
imagination,  with  a  lustre  that  sparkled  be- 
yond the  light  of  human  beauty.  We  know 
that  the  eye  when  it  looks  steadily  upon  a 
cloudless  sun,  is  incapable  for  some  time  af- 
terwards of  seeing  any  other  object  distinct- 
ly ;  and  that  in  whatever  direction  it  turns 
diat  bright  image  floats  incessantly  before  it 
— nor  will  be  removed  even  although  the  eye 
itself  is  closed  against  its  radiance.  So  was 
it  with  Jane.  Asleep  or  awake,  in  society  or 
in  solitude,  the  vision  with  which  her  soul 
held  communion  never  for  a  moment  with- 
drew from  before  her,  until  at  length  her 
very  heart  became  sick,  and  her  fancy  en- 
tranced, by  the  excess  of  her  youthful  and 
unrestrained  attachment  She  could  not 
despair,  she  could  scarcely  doubt;  for  on 
thinking  of  the  blushing  glances  so  rapidly 
stolen  at  herself,  and  of  the  dark  briUiant 
eye  from  whence  they  came,  she  knew  that 
the  soul  of  him  she  loved  spoke  to  her  in  a 
language  that  was  mutually  understood. 
These  impressions,  it  is  true,  were  felt  in  her 
moments  of  ecstacy,  but  then  came,  notwith- 
standing this  confidence,  other  moments 
when  maidenly  timidity  took  the  crown  of 
rejoicing  off  her  head,  and  darkened  her 
youthful  brow  with  that  uncertainty,  which, 
while  it  depresses  hope,  renders  the  object 
that  is  loved  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  the 
heart 

To  others,  at  the  present  stage  of  her  af- 
fection, she  appeared  more  silent  than  usual, 
and  evidently  fond  of  solitude,  a  trait  M^hich 
they  had  not  observed  in  her  before.  But 
these  were  slight  symptoms  of  what  she  felt ; 
for  alas,  the  day  was  soon  to  come  that  was 


to  overshadow  their  hearts  for  ever — when 
never,  never  mqre  were  they  and  she,  in  the 
hght  of  their  own  innocence,  to  sing  like  the 
morning  stars  togetiier,  or  to  lay  tiieir  un- 
troubled  heads  in  the  slumbers  of  the  happy. 

More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  Osborne  as  one  of  the 
dramatis  personee  of  our  narrative.  A  slight 
fever,  attended  with  less  eflfect  upon  the 
lungs  than  his  parents  anticipated,  had 
passed  off,  and  he  was  once  more  able  to  go 
abroad  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  two  families  were  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  each  other  almost  daily ;  and  what 
tended  more  and  more  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  good  feeling  between  them,  was 
the  fact  of  the  Osbomes  being  members  of 
the  same  creed,  and  attendants  at  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's place  of  woi'sliip.  Jane,  while  Charles 
Osborne  was  yet  ill,  had  felt  a  childish  dimi- 
nution of  her  affection  for  her  convalescent 
dove,  whilst  at  the  same  time  something 
whispered  to  her  that  it  possessed  a  stronger 
interest  in  her  heart  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  never  been  in  love  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  irreconcilable  to  the  analogous 
and  often  conflicting  states  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  that  strange  and  mysterious  pas- 
sion. The  innocent  girl  was  wont,  as  fre- 
quently as  she  could  without  exciting  notice, 
to  steal  away  to  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  or 
the  river  side,  accompanied  by  her  mute 
companion,  to  which  with  pouting  caresses 
she  would  address  a  series  of  rebukes  of 
having  been  the  means  of  occasioning  the  ill- 
ness of  him  she  loved. 

"Alas,  Ariel,  littie  do  you  know,  sweet 
bird,  what  anxiety  you  have  caused  your  mis- 
tress— if  he  dies  I  shall  never  love  you  more  ? 
Yes,  coo,  and  flutter — but  I  do  not  care  for 
you  ;  no,  that  kiss  won't  satisfy  me  until  he 
is  recovered — then  I  shall  be  friends  with 
you,  and  you  shall  be  my  own  Ariel  again." 

She  would  then  pat  it  petulantiy ;  and  the 
beautiful  creature  would  sink  its  head,  and 
slightiy  expand  its  wings,  as  if  conscious  that 
there  was  a  change  of  mood  in  her  affection. 

But  again  the  innocent  remorse  of  hm: 
girlish  heart  would  flow  forth  in  terms  of 
tenderness  and  endearment ;  again  would 
she  pat  and  cherish  it ;  and  with  the  artiess 
caprice  of  childhood  exclaim — 

**No,  my  own  Ariel,  the  fault  was  not 
yours  ;  come,  I  shall  love  you — and  I  will  not 
be  angry  again  ;  even  if  you  were  not  good 
I  would  love  you  for  hi%  sake.  You  are  now 
dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  you  ever 
were  ;  but  alas  1  Ariel,  I  am  sick,  I  am  sick, 
and  no  longer  happy.  Where  is  my  Ught- 
ness  of  heart,  my  sweet  bird,  and  where,  oh 
where  is  the  joy  I  used  to  feel  ?  " 
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Even  this  admission,  which  in  the  midst 
of  solitude  could  reach  no  other  human  ear, 
would  startle  the  bashful  creature  into  alarm  ; 
and  whilst  her  cheek  became  alternately  pale 
and  ciimson  at  such  an  avowal  thus  uttered 
aloud,  she  would  wipe  away  the  tears  that 
arose  to  her  eyes  whenever  the  depths  of  her 
affection  were  stirred  by  those  pensive  brood- 
ings  which  gave  its  sweetest  charm  to  youth- 
ful love. 

In  thus  seeking  solitude,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  our  young  heroine  was  drawn 
thither  by  a  love  of  contemplating  nature  in 
those  fresher  aspects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  stillness  of  her  remote  recesses. 
She  sought  not  for  their  own  sakes  the 
shades  of  the  grove,  the  murmuring  cascade, 
nor  the  voice  of  the  hidden  rivulet  that  occa- 
sionally stole  out  from  its  leafy  cover,  and 
ran  in  music  towards  the  ampler  stream  of 
the  valley. 

No,  no  ;  over  her  heart  and  eye  the  spiiit 
of  their  beauty  passed  idly  and  imfelt  All 
of  external  life  that  she  had  been  wont  to 
love  and  admire  gave  her  pleasure  no  more. 
The  natural  arbors  of  woodbine,  the  fairy 
dells,  and  the  wild  flowers  that  peeped  in 
unknown  sweetness  about  the  hedges,  the 
fairy  fingers,  the  blue-bells,  the  cow-slips, 
with  many  others  of  her  fragrant  and  grace- 
ful favorites,  all,  all,  charmed  her,  aks,  no 
more.  Nor  at  home,  where  every  voice  was 
tenderness,  and  every  word  affection,  did 
there  exist  in  her  stricken  heart  that  buoyant 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  had  made  her 
youth  like  the  music  of  a  brook,  where  every 
thing  that  broke  the  smoothness  of  its  cur- 
rent only  turned  it  into  melody.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer — the  hymn  of  her 
sister  voices — their  simple  spirit  of  tranquil 
devotion — and  the  touching  solemnity  of  her 
father,  worshipping  God  upon  the  altar  of 
his  own  heart  —  all,  all  this,  alas — alas, 
charmed  her  no  more.  Oh,  no — no ;  many 
motives  conspired  to  send  her  into  solitude, 
that  she  might  in  the  sanctity  of  unreproving 
nature  cherish  her  affection  for  the  youth 
whose  image  was  ever,  ever  before  her.  At 
home  such  was  the  timid  dehcacy  of  her 
love,  that  she  felt  as  if  its  indulgence  even  in 
the  stillest  depths  of  her  own  heart,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  conversation  of  her  kindred, 
and  the  famihar  habits  of  domestic  life. 
Her  father's,  her  brother's,  and  her  sisters' 
voices,  produced  in  her  a  feeling  of  latent 
shame,  which,  when  she  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  could  guess  her  attachment, 
filled  her  with  anxiety  and  confusion.  She 
experienced  besides  a  sense  of  uneasiness  on 
reflecting  that  she  practiced,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  presence,  a  dissimulation  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  she  knew 


they  entertained  of  her  habitual  candor.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  secret  she  had  ever  con- 
cealed from  them  ;  and  now  the  suppression 
of  it  in  her  own  bosom  made  her  feel  as  if 
she  had  withdrawn  that  confidence  which 
was  due  to  the  love  thev  bore  her.  This 
was  what  kept  her  so  much  in  her  own  room, 
or  sent  her  abroad  to  avoid  all  that  had  a 
tendency  to  repress  the  indulgence  of  an  at- 
tachment that  had  left  in  her  heart  a  capacity 
for  no  other  enjoyment  But  in  soHtude  she 
was  far  from  every  thing  that  could  disturb 
those  dreams  in  which  the  tranquih'ty  of  na- 
ture never  failed  to  entrance  her.  There 
was  where  the  mysterious  spirit  that  raises 
the  soul  above  the  impulses  of  animal  life, 
mingled  with  her  being,  and  poured  upon 
her  affection  the  elemental  purity  of  that 
original  love  which  in  the  beginning  preceded 
human  guilt 

It  is,  indeed,  far  from  the  contamination 
of  society — in  the  stillness  of  sohtude  when 
the  sentiment  of  love  comes  abroad  before  its 
passion,  that  the  heart  can  be  said  to  realize 
the  object  of  its  devotion,  and  to  forget  that 
its  indulgence  can  ever  be  associated  with 
error.  This  is,  truly,  the  angehc  love  of 
youth  and  innocence  ;  and  such  was  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  the  beautiful  girl  felt 
Indeed,  her  clay  was  so  divinely  tempered, 
that  the  veil  which  covered  her  pure  and 
ethereal  spirit,  almost  permitted  the  Ught 
within  to  be  visible,  and  exhibited  the  work- 
ings of  a  soul  that  struggled  to  reach  the 
object  whose  communion  with  itself  «eemed 
to  constitute  the  sole  end  of  its  existence. 

The  evening  on  which  Jane  and  Chai'les 
Osborne  met  for  the  first  time,  unaccom- 
panied by  their  friends,  was  one  of  those  to 
which  the  power  of  neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  do  justice.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
among  a  pile  of  those  soft  crimson  clouds, 
behind  which  fancy  is  so  apt  to  picture  to 
itself  the  regions  of  calm  delight  that  are  in- 
habited by  the  happy  spirits  of  the  blest ; 
the  sycamore  and  hawthorn  were  yet  musical 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  busy  in  securing  their 
evening  burthen  for  the  hive.  Myriads  of 
winged  insects  were  sporting  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  the  melancholy  plaint  of  the  ring- 
dove came  out  sweetly  from  the  trees,  mingled 
with  the  songs  of  other  birds,  and  the  still 
sweeter  voice  of  some  happy  groups  of  chil- 
dren at  play  in  the  distance.  The  light  of 
the  hour,  in  its  subdued  but  golden  tone, 
fell  with  singular  clearness  upon  all  nature, 
giving  to  it  that  tranquil  beauty  which  makes 
every  thing  the  eye  rests  upon  glide  with 
quiet  rapture  into  the  heart  The  moth  but- 
terflies were  fluttering  over  the  meadows, 
and  from  the  low  stretches  of  softer  green 
rose  the  thickly-growing  grass-stalks,  having 
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their  slender  ears  bent  with  the  mellow  bur- 
then of  wild  honey — the  ambrosial  feast  for 
the  lips  of  innocence  and  childhood.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  evening  when  love  would  bring 
forth  its  sweetest  memories,  and  dream  itself 
into  those  ecstacies  of  tenderness  that  flow 
from  the  mingled  sensations  of  sadness  and 
delight 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  see  on  this  earth  a  young  creature,  whose 
youth  and  beauty,  and  slender  grace  of  per- 
son gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  some 
visionary  spirit,  too  exquisitely  ideal  for 
human  Ufe.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  tinted 
with  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  never  did  a 
mortal  being  exist  in  such  fine  and  harmoni- 
ous keeping  with  the  scene  in  which  she 
moved.  So  light  and  sylph-like  was  her  fig- 
ure, though  tall,  that  the  eye  almost  feared 
she  would  dissolve  from  before  it,  and  leave 
nothing  to  gaze  at  but  the  earth  on  which 
she  trod.  Yet  was  there  still  apparent  in 
her  something  that  preserved,  with  singular 
power,  the  delightful  reahty  that  she  was  of 
humanity,  and  subject  to  all  those  softer  in- 
fluences that  breathe  their  music  so  sweetly 
over  the  chords  of  the  human  heart  The 
deUcate  bloom  of  her  cheek,  shaded  away  as 
it  was,  until  it  melted  into  the  light  that 
sparkled  from  her  complexion — the  snowy 
forehead,  the  flashing  eye,  in  which  sat  the 
very  soul  of  love — the  lips,  blushing  of  sweets 
— her  whole  person  breathing  the  warmth  of 
youth,  and  feeling,  and  so  cliaracteristic  in 
the  easiness  of  its  motions  of  that  gracile 
flexibility  that  has  never  been  known  to  exist 
separate  from  the  power  of  receiving  varied 
and  profound  emotions — all  this  told  the 
spectator,  too  truly,  that  the  lovely  being 
before  him  was  not  of  another  sphere,  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  that  ever  appeared 
in  this. 

But  hush ! — here  is  a  strain  of  music ! 
Oh !  what  lips  breathed  forth  that  gush  of 
touching  melody  which  flows  in  such  linked 
sweetness  from  the  flute  of  an  unseen  per- 
former ?  How  soft,  how  gentle,  but  oh,  how 
Tery  mournful  are  the  notes !  Alas !  they 
are  steeped  in  sorrow,  and  melt  away  in  the 
plaintive  cadences  of  despair,  until  they 
mingle  with  silence.  Surely,  surely,  they 
come  from  one  whose  heart  has  been  brought 
low  by  the  ruined  hopes  of  an  urequited 
passion.  Yes,  fair  girl,  thou  at  least  dost  so 
interpret  them  ;  but  why  this  sympathy  in 
one  so  young  ?  Why  is  thy  bright  eye  dewy 
with  tears  for  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  aii- 
other  ?  And  again — but  ha  ! — why  that  flash 
of  delight  and  terror  ? — that  sudden  suffusion 
of  red  over  thy  face  and  neck — and  even 
now,  that  paleness  like  death  I  Thy  heart, 
thy  heart  I — why  does  it  throb,  and  why  do 


thy  knees  totter  ?  Alas  I  it  is  even  so  ;  h«, 
the  Endymion  of  thy  dreams,  as  beautiful  as 
even  thou  thyself  in  thy  purple  dawn  of 
womanhood, — ^he  ixom  whom  thou  now 
shrinkest,  yet  whom  thou  dreadest  not  to 
meet,  is  approaching,  and  beai's  in  his  beauty 
the  chaim  that  will  darken  thy  destiny. 

The  appearance  of  Osborne,  unaccom- 
panied, taught  this  young  creature  to  know 
the  full  extent  of  his  influence  over  her. 
DeUght,  terror,  and  utter  confusion  of 
thought  and  feeling,  seized  upon  her  the  mo- 
ment he  became  visible.  She  wished  herself 
at  home,  but  had  not  power  to  go ;  she 
blushed,  she  trembled,  and,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  moment,  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and 
self-possession.  He  had  come  from  behind 
a  hedge,  on  the  path-way  along  which  she 
walked,  and  was  consequently  approaching 
her,  so  that  it  was  evident  they  must  meet 
On  seeing  her  he  ceased  to  play,  paused  a 
moment,  and  were  it  not  that  it  might  appear 
cold,  and  rather  remarkable,  he,  too,  would 
have  retraced  his  steps  homewards.  In  truth, 
both  felt  equally  confused  and  equiilly  agi- 
tated, for,  although  such  an  interview  had 
been,  for  some  time  previously,  the  dearest 
wish  of  their  hearts,  yet  would  they  both  al- 
most have  felt  relieved,  had  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  then  escaping  it  Their  first 
words  were  uttered  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice,  amid  pauses  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  collecting  their  scattered  thoughts,  and 
with  countenances  deeply  blushing  fi'om  a 
consciousness  of  what  they  felt  Osborne 
turned  back,  mechanically,  and  accompanied 
her  in  her  walk.  After  this  there  was  a  si- 
lence for  some  time,  for  neither  had  cour- 
age to  renew  the  conversation.  At  length 
Osborne,  in  a  faltering  voice  addressed 
her: 

"Your  dove,"  said  he,  " is  quit^  recovered, 
I  presume." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  perfectly  weU 
again." 

"  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  bird,  and 
remarkably  docile." 

"  I  have  had  Uttle  difficulty  in  training  it," 
she  returned,  and  then  added,  very  timidly, 
"  it  is  also  very  affectionate." 

The  youth*s  eyes  sparkled,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  indulge  in  some  observation  sug- 
gested by  her  reply,  but,  fearing  to  give  it 
expression,  he  paused  again  ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  he  added — 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  gives  one  so 
perfect  an  idea  of  purity  and  innocence  as  a 
snow-white  dove,  unless  I  except  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  such  as  " — 

He  glanced  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  their 
eyes  met,  but  in  less  than  a  moment  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  cast  upon  the  earth. 
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"  And  of  meekness  and  holiness  too,"  she 
observed,  after  a  little. 

"  True  ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  an- 
other exception,"  he  added,  alluding  to  the 
teim  by  which  she  herself  was  then  generally 
known.  As  he  spoke,  his  voice  expressed 
considerable  hesitation. 

"  Another  exception,"  she  answered,  en- 
quiringly, **  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
nnd  any  other  emblem  of  innocence  so  ap- 
propriate as  a  dove." 

"  Is  not  a  Fawn  still  more  so,"  he  repHed, 
"  it  is  so  gentle  and  meek,  and  its  motions 
are  so  full  of  grace  and  timidity,  and  beauty. 
Indeed  I  do  not  wonder,  when  an  individual 
of  your  sex  resembles  it  in  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  ^<ane  is  sometimes 
applied  to  her." 

The  tell-tale  cheek  of  the  girl  blushed  a 
recognition  of  the  compliment  implied  in  the 
words,  and  after  a  short  silence,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  indifferent,  and 
with  a  view  of  changing  the  conversation — 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered  from  your 
illness." 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  very  slight 
cough,  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"I  think,"  she  observed,  "that  you  look 
somewhat  paler  than  you  did." 

"  That  paleness  does  not  proceed  from  in- 
disposition, but  fi'om  a  far  different" — he 
paused  again,  and  looked  evidently  abashed. 
In  the  course  of  a  minute,  however,  he  added, 
**  yes,  I  know  I  am  pale,  but  not  because  I 
am  unwell,  for  my  health  is  nearly,  if  not  al- 
togetlier,  restored,  but  because  I  am  un- 
happy;* 

"  Stnmge,"  said  Jane,  "  to  see  one  unhappy 
at  youi  yetu^." 

"  I  think  I  know  my  own  character  and 
dispositii>n  well,"  he  rephed  ;  "  my  tempera- 
ment is  naturally  a  melancholy  one  ;  the 
frame  of  my  mind  is  like  that  of  my  body, 
very  delicate,  and  capable  of  being  affected 
by  a  thousemd  sHght  influences  which  pass 
over  heju'ts  of  a  stronger  mould,  without  ever 
being  felt.  Life  to  me,  I  know,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  mdch  pain,  and  much  enjoyment, 
while  its  tenure  lasts,  but  that,  indeed,  will 
not  be  long.  My  sands  are  measured,  for  I 
feel  a  presentiiiient,  a  mournful  and  prophetic 
impression,  that  I  am  doomed  to  go  down 
into  an  early  grave." 

The  tone  of  passionate  enthusiasm  which 
pervaded  these  words,  uttered  as  they  were 
in  a  voice  wherein  pathos  and  melody  were 
equally  blended,  appeared  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  a  creature  whose  sympathy  in  all 
his  moods  and  feelings  was  then  so  deep  and 
congenial.  She  felt  some  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing her  tears,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
no  effort  coulvl  keep  Erm. 


"You  ought  not  to  indulge  in  those 
gloomy  forebodings ;  you  should  struggle 
against  them,  otherwise  they  wiU  distress 
your  mind,  and  injure  your  health." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know,"  he  proceeded,  his 
eyes  sparkUng  with  that  hght  which  is  so 
often  the  beacon  of  death — "you  do  not 
know  the  fatal  fascination  by  which  a  mind, 
set  to  the  sorrows  of  a  meluicholy  tempera- 
ment, is  charmed  out  of  its  strength.  But  no 
matter  how  dark  may  be  my  dreams — there 
is  one  light  for  ever  upon  them — one  image 
ever,  ever  before  me — one  figure  of  grace 
and  beauty — oh,  how  could  I  deny  myself  the 
contemplation  of  a  vision  that  pours  into  my 
soul  a  portion  of  itseK,  and  effaces  every 
other  object  but  an  entrancing  sense  of  its 
own  presence.  I  cannot,  I  cannot — it  bears 
me  away  into  a  happiness  that  is  full  of  sad- 
ness—where I  indulge  alone,  without  knowing 
why,  in  *  my  feast  of  tears ' — happy !  happy  ! 
so  I  think,  and  so  I  feel ;  yet  why  is  my  heart 
simk,  and  why  are  all  my  visions  filled  vnth 
death  and  the  grave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  frequently  of  death," 
repHed  the  beautiful  girl,  "  surely  you  need 
not  fear  it  for  a  long  while.  This  morbid 
tone  of  mind  will  pass  away  when  you  grow 
into  better  health  and  strength." 

"  Is  not  this  hour  calm  ?  "  said  he,  flashing 
his  dark  eyes  fuU  upon  her,  "  see  how  beau- 
tiful the  Sim  sinks  in  the  west ; — alas  !  so  I 
should  wish  to  die — as  calm,  and  the  moral 
lustre  of  my  life  as  radiant." 

"  And  so  you  shall,"  said  Jane,  in  a  voice 
full  of  that  delightful  spirit  of  consolation 
which,  proceeding  from  such  hps,  breathes 
the  most  affecting  power  of  sympathy,  "  so 
you  shall,  but  like  him,  not  until  after  the 
close  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life." 

"  That — that,"  said  he,  "  was  only  a  passing 
thought.  Yes,  the  hour  is  calm,  but  even  in 
such  stillness,  do  you  not  observe  that  the 
aspen  there  to  our  left,  this  moment  quivers 
to  the  breezes  which  we  cannot  feel,  and  by 
which  not  a  leaf  of  any  other  tree  about  us  is 
stirred — such  I  know  myself  to  be,  an  aspen 
among  men,  stirred  into  joy  or  sorrow,  whilst 
the  hearts  of  others  are  at  rest.  Oh,  how 
can  my  foretaste  of  life  be  either  bright  or 
cheerful,  for  when  I  am  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  very  breathings  of  passion* 
what  must  I  not  feel  in  the  blast,  and  in  the 
storm — even  now,  even  now!" — The  boy, 
here  overcome  by  the  force  of  his  own  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  paused  abruptly,  and  Jane, 
after  several  attempts  to  speak,  at  last  said, 
in  a  voice  scai'cely  audible — 

"  Is  not  hope  always  better  than  despair  ?  ** 

Osborne  instantly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  saw,  that  although  her's  were  Ijent  upon 
the  earth,  her  face  had  become  overspread 
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with  a  deep  blush.  While  he  looked  she 
raised  them,  but  after  a  single  glance,  at  once 
quick  and  timid,  she  withdi'ew  them  again,  a 
still  deeper  blush  mantling  on  her  cheek. 
He  now  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  rapture  fall 
upon  his  heart,  and  rush,  almost  like  a  suffo- 
cating sensation,  to  his  throat ;  his  being  be- 
came for  a  moment  raised  to  an  ecstacy  too 
intense  for  the  power  of  description  to  por- 
tray, and,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which  ever 
accompanies  the  disclosure  of  first  and  youth- 
ful love,  the  tears  of  exulting  dehght  would 
have  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

Both  had  reached  a  httle  fairy  dell  of  vivid 
green,  concealed  by  trees  on  every  side,  and 
in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  large  yew, 
around  whose  trunk  had  been  built  a  seat  of 
natural  turf  whereon  those  who  strolled 
about  the  ground  might  rest,  when  heated 
or  fatigued  by  exercise  or  the  sun.  Here  the 
girl  sat  down. 

A  change  had  now  come  over  both.  The 
gloom  of  the  boy's  temperament  was  gone, 
and  his  spirit  caught  its  mood  from  that 
of  his  companion.  Each  at  the  moment 
breathed  the  low,  anxious,  and  tender  timid- 
ity of  love,  in  it  purest  character.  The  souls 
of  both  vibrated  to  each  other,  and  felt  de- 
pressed with  that  sweetest  emotion  which 
derives  all  its  power  from  the  consciousness 
that  its  participation  is  mutual.  Osborne 
spoke  low,  and  his  voice  trembled  ;  the  girl 
was  silent,  but  her  bosom  panted,  and  her 
frame  shook  from  head  to  foot  At  length 
Osborne  spoke. 

"  I  sometimes  sit  here  alone,  and  amuse 
myself  with  my  flute  ;  but  of  late — of  late — 
I  can  hear  no  music  that  is  not  melan- 
choly." 

"I,  too,  prefer  mournful  —  mournful 
music,"  repHed  Jane.  **  That  was  a  beautiful 
air  3'ou  played  just  now." 

Osborne  put  the  flute  to  his  lips,  and  com- 
menced playing  over  again  the  air  she  had 
]M'aised  ;  but,  on  glancing  at  the  fair  girl,  he 
perceived  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  such  deep  and  devoted  passion  as  ut- 
terely  overcame  him.  Her  eyes,  as  before, 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  but  there 
dwelt  again  upon  her  burning  cheek  such  a 
consciousness  of  her  love  as  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  mistaken.  In  fact  she  betrayed 
all  the  confused  symptoms  of  one  who  felt 
that  the  state  of  her  heart  had  been  discov- 
ered. Osborne  ceased  playing  ;  for  such  was 
his  agitation  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
thought  or  did. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,"  said  he  in  a  voice  which 
equally  betrayed  the  state  of  his  heart ;  ''I 
cannot  play ; "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
leated  himself  beside  her. 

Jane  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  broken 


voice,  full  of  an  expression  like  distress,  said 
hastily : 

"  It  is  time  I  should  go  ; — I  am, — I  am  too 
long  out" 

Osborne  caught  her  hand,  and  in  words 
that  burned  with  the  deep  and  melting  con- 
tagion of  his  passion,  said  simply : 

"  Do  not  go  : — oh  do  not  yet  go !  " 

She  looked  full  upon  him,  and  perceived 
that  as  he  spoke  his  isucte  became  deadly  pale, 
as  if  her  words  were  to  seal  his  happiness  or 
misery. 

"  Oh  do  not  leave  me  now,"  he  pleaded  ; 
"do  not  go,  and  my  life  may  yet  be  happy." 

"  I  must,"  she  repHed,  with  great  difficulty  ; 
"  I  cannot  say :  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  un- 
happy ; "  and  whilst  saying  this,  the  tears 
that  ran  in  silence  down  her  cheeks  proved 
too  clearly  how  dear  his  happiness  must  ever 
be  to  her. 

Osborne's  arm  ghded  round  her  waist,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat, — or  rather  tottered 
into  ii 

"You  are  in  tears,"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh 
could  it  be  true  !  Is  it  not,  my  beloved  girl  ? 
It  is — it  is — love  !  Oh  surely,  surely  it  must 
— it  must !  " 

She  sobbed  aloud  once  or  twic§ ;  and,  as 
he  kissed  her  unresisting  Ups,  she  murmured 
out,  "  It  is  ;  it  is  ;  I  love  you." 

Oh  hfe  !  how  dark  and  unfathomable  are 
thy  mysteries !  And  why  is  it  that  thou 
permittest  the  course  of  true  love,  like  this, 
so  seldom  to  run  smooth,  when  so  many 
who,  uniting  through  the  impulse  of  sordid 
passion,  sink  into  a  state  of  obtuse  indiffer- 
ence, over  which  the  lights  and  shadows  thai 
touch  thee  into  thy  finest  perceptions  of  en- 
joyment pass  in  vain. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  no  less  true  than 
singular,  that  since  the  world  began  there 
never  was  known  any  instance  of  an  anxiety, 
on  the  part  of  youthful  lovers,  to  prolong  to 
an  immoderate  extent  the  scene  in  which 
the  first  mutual  avowal  of  their  passions  takes 
place.  The  excitement  is  too  profound,  and 
the  waste  of  those  dehcate  spiiits,  which  are 
expended  in  such  interviews,  is  much  too 
great  to  permit  the  soul  to  bear  such  an 
excess  of  happiness  long.  Independently  of 
this,  there  is  associated  with  it  an  ultimate 
enjoyment,  for  which  the  lovers  immediately 
fly  to  soUtude ;  there,  in  the  certainty  ol 
waking  bhss,  to  think  over  and  over  again  oj 
all  that  has  occurred  between  them,  and  to 
luxuriate  in  the  conviction,  that  at  length 
the  heart  has  not  another  wish,  but  sinks 
into  the  sohtary  charm  which  expands  it 
with  such  a  sense  of  rapturous  and  exulting 
dehght. 

The  interview  between  our  lovers  was, 
consequently,  not  long.     The  secret  of  their 
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hearts  being  now  known,  each  felt  anxioiis 
to  retire,  and  to  look  with  a  miser's  ecstacy 
upon  the  delicious  hoard  which  the  scene  we 
have  just  described  had  created.  Jane  did 
not  reach  home  until  the  evening  devotions 
of  the  family  were  over,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been 
absent  from  them  before.  Borne  away  by 
the  force  of  what  had  just  occurred,  she  was 
proceeding  up  to  her  own  room,  after  reach- 
ing home,  when  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  had  re- 
marked her  absence,  desired  that  she  be 
called  into  the  drawing-room. 

"It  is  the  first  neglect,"  he  observed,  "  of 
a  necessary  duty,  and  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  to  let  it  pass  without  at  least  pointing  it 
out  to  the  dear  child  as  an  error,  and  know- 
ing from  her  own  hps  why  it  has  happened." 

Terror  and  alarm,  hke  what  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  detection  of  secret 
guilt,  seized  upon  the  young  creature  so  vio- 
lently that  she  had  hardly  strength  to  enter 
the  drawing-room  without  support :  her  face 
became  the  image  of  death,  and  her  whole 
frame  tottered  and  trembled  visibly. 

"Jane,  my  dear,  why  were  you  absent 
from  prayers  this  evening?"  inquired  her 
father,  with  his  usual  mildness  of  manner. 

This  question,  to  one  who  had  never  yet 
been,  in  the  slightest  instance,  guilty  of 
falsehood,  was  indeed  a  terrible  one  ;  and 
especially  to  a  girl  so  extremely  timid  as  was 
this  his  best  beloved  daughter. 

"  Papa,"  she  at  last  repUed,  "I  was  out  walk- 
ing ; "  but  as  she  spoke  there  was  that  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which  betrayed  the  guilt 
of  an  insincere  reply. 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  you  were  ;  but  although 
you  have  frequently  been  out  walking,  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  ever  stayed  away 
from  our  evening  worship  before.  Why  is 
this?'' 

Her  father's  question  was  repeated  in  vain. 
She  hung  her  head  and  returned  no  answer. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  from  her  parched 
lips  not  a  word  could  proceed.  She  felt  as 
if  all  the  family  that  moment  were  conscious 
of  the  occurrence  between  her  and  her  lover ; 
and  if  the  wish  could  have  relieved  her,  she 
would  almost  have  wished  to  die,  so  much 
did  she  shrink  abashed  in  their  presence. 

"Tell  me,  my  daughter,"  proceeded  her 
father,  more  seriously,  "  has  your  absence 
been  occasioned  by  anything  that  you  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  mention  ?  From  me, 
Jane,  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets ; — ^you 
are  ytt  too  yoimg  to  think  away  from  your 
father's  heart  and  from  your  mother  s  also  ; 
—speak  candidly,  my  child, — speak  candidly, 
' — I  expect  it." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  head  of 
their  beautiful  fiower  sank  upon  her  bosom, 


and  in  a  moment  she  lay  insensible  upon  the 
sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

This  was  a  shock  for  which  neither  the 
father  nor  the  family  were  prepared.  William 
flew  to  her, — all  of  them  crowded  about  her, 
and  scarcely  had  he  raised  that  face  so  pale, 
but  now  so  mournfully  beautiful  in  its  insen- 
sibility, when  her  mother  and  sisters  burst 
into  tears  and  waihngs,  for  they  feared  at 
the  moment  that  theu*  beloved  one  must  have 
been  previously  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
and  was  then  either  taken,  or  about  to  be 
taken  from  their  eyes  for  ever.  By  the  cool- 
ness of  her  father,  however,  thev  were  di- 
rected  how  to  restore  her,  in  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes,  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

When  she  recovered,  her  mother  folded 
her  in  her  arms,  and  her  sisters  embraced 
her  with  tenderness  and  tears.  Her  father 
then  gently  caught  her  hand  in  his,  and  said 
with  much  affection : 

"Jane,  my  child,  you  are  ill.  Why  not 
have  told  us  so  ?  " 

The  beautiful  girl  knelt  before  him  for  a 
moment,  but  again  rose  up,  and  hiding  her 
head  in  his  bosom,  exclaimed — weeping — 

"Papa,  bless  me,  oh,  bless  me,  bucS. forgive 
me. 

"  I  do  ;  I  do,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  a  few  large  tears  trickled  ddwn  his 
cheeks,  and  fell  upon  her  golden  locks. 


PART  n. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  not  only  the  affection 
of  parents,  but  that  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
goes  down  with  greater  tenderness  to  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  all  other  circumstan- 
ces being  equal  This  is  so  universally  felt 
and  known,  that  it  requires  no  further  illus- 
tration from  us.  At  home,  Jane  Sinclair  was 
loved  more  devotedly  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  her 
fattier  s  children  ;  in  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  cherished  with  that  peculiar 
sensibihty  of  attachment  by  which  the  human 
heai-t  is  always  swayed  towards  its  youngest 
and  its  last 

On  witnessing  her  father's  tenderness,  she 
concealed  her  fiice  in  his  bosom,  and  wept 
for  some  time  in  silence,  and  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  her  delicate  arms,  as  they  encir- 
cled his  neck,  intimated  her  sense  of  his  af- 
fectionate indulgence  towards  her ;  and  per- 
haps, could  it  have  been  understood,  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  her  own  unworthiness 
on  that  occasion  to  receive  it 
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At  length,  she  said,  after  an  effort  to  sup- 
press her  tears,  "Papa,  I  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Do,  my  love  ;  and  Jane,  forget  not  to  ad- 
dress the  Throne  of  God  before  you  sleep.'* 

"I  did  not  intend  to  neglect  it,  papa. 
Mamma,  come  with  me."  She  then  kissed 
her  sisters  and  bade  good-night  to  William  ; 
After  which  she  withdrew,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  whilst  the  eyes  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  fixed  upon  her  with  love  and 
pride  and  admiration. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  when  they  reached 
the  apartment,  "allow  me  to  sleep  alone  to- 
night" 

"  Jane,  your  mind  appears  to  be  depressed, 
darling,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  has  anything 
disturbed  you,  or  are  you  really  ill  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  mamma,  and  not  at  all 
depressed  ;  but  do  allow  me  to  sleep  in  the 
closet  bed." 

"  No,  my  dear,  Agnes  will  sleep  there,  and 
you  can  sleep  in  your  own  as  usual ;  the 
poor  girl  will  wonder  why  you  leave  her, 
Jane  ;  she  will  feel  so  lonely,  too." 

"But,  mamma,  it  would  gratify  me  very 
much,  at  least  for  this  night  I  never  wished 
to  sleep  away  from  Agnes  before  ;  and  I  am 
certc^n  she  will  excuse  me  when  she  knows 
I  prefer  it" 

"  Well,  my  love,  of  course  /can  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  I  only  fear  you  are  not  so  well  as 
you  imagine  yourself.  At  all  events,  Jane, 
remember  your  father's  advice  to  pray  to 
Gk)d  ;  and  remember  this,  besides,  that  from 
me  at  least  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets. 
Qood-night,  dear,  and  may  the  Lord  take 
care  of  you  !  " 

She  then  kissed  her  with  an  emotion  of 
sorrow  for  which  she  could  scarcely  account, 
and  passed  down  to  the  room  wherein  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  assembled. 

"  I  know  not  what  is  wrong  with  her,"  she 
observed,  in  reply  to  their  enquiries.  "  She 
declares  she  is  perfectly  well,  and  that  her 
mind  is  not  at  all  depressed." 

"  In  that  I  agree  with  her,"  said  William  ; 
"her  eye  occasionally  sparkled  with  some- 
thing that  resembled  joy  more  than  depres- 
sion." 

"  She  begged  of  me  to  let  her  sleep  alone 
to-night,"  continued  the  mother ;  "  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  must  He  in  the  closet  bed." 

"  She  must,  certainly,  be  unwell  then,"  re- 
died  Agnes,  "  or  she  would  hardly  leave  me. 
indeed  I  know  that  her  spirits  have  not  been 
BO  good  of  late  as  usual.  Formerly  we  used 
to  chat  ourselves  asleep,  but  for  some  weeks 
past  she  has  been  quite  changed,  and  seldom 
flpoke  at  all  after  going  to  bed.  Neither  did 
flhe  sleep  so  well  latterly  as  she  used  to." 

"She  is,  indeed,  a  delicate  flower,"  ob- 
served her  father,  "  and  a  very  alight  blast, 


poor  thing,  will  make  her  droop— droop  per^ 
haps  into  an  early  grsfve  I  " 

"Do  not  speak  so  gloomily,  my  deat 
Henry,"  said  her  mother.  "  What  is  there 
in  her  pailicular  case  to  justify  any  such  ap- 
prehension ?  " 

"  Her  health  has  been  always  good,  too,* 
observed  Maria ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  we  love 
her  so  affectionately  that  many  things  dis- 
turb us  about  her  which  we  would  never  feel 
if  we  loved  her  less." 

"  Mary,"  said  her  father,  "  you  have  in  a 
few  words  expressed  the  true  state  of  our 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  dear  child.  We 
shall  find  her,  I  trust,  in  good  health  and 
spirits  in  the  morning  ;  and  please  the  Di- 
vine Will,  aU  will  again  be  well — but  what's 
the  matter  with  i/om,  Agnes  ?" 

Mr.  Sinclair  had,  a  moment  before,  ob- 
served that  an  expression  of  thought,  blend- 
ed with  sorrow,  overshadowed  the  face  of  his 
second  daughter.  The  girl,  on  hea^ing^  her 
fathers  enquiry,  looked  mournfully  upon 
him,  whilst  the  tears  ran  silently  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  will  go  to  her,"  said  she,  *'and  stay 
with  her  if  she  lets  me.  Oh,  papa,  why  talk 
of  an  early  grave  for  her  ?  How  could  we 
lose  her  ?  I  could  not — and  I  cannot  bear 
even  to  think  of  it" 

She  instantly  rose  and  proceeded  to  Jane's 
room,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  saying, 
"  I  found  her  at  prayers,  papa." 

"  God  bless  her,  God  bless  her !  I  knew 
she  would  not  voluntarily  neglect  so  sacred 
a  duty.  As  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  it  is 
better  not  to  disturb  her  ;  solitude  and  quiet 
will  no  doubt  contribute  to  her  composure, 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  purpose  that  she 
wishes  to  be  left  to  herself." 

After  this  the  family  soon  retired  to  bed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sinclair  himself, 
who,  contrary  to  his  practice,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  longer  up  than  usual.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some 
coming  calamity  had  fallen  upon  their 
hearts,  or  that  the  affection  they  had  enter- 
tained for  her  was  so  mysteriously  deep  as 
to  produce  that  prophetic  sympathy  which  is 
often  known  to  operate  in  a  presentiment  of 
sorrow  that  never  fails  to  be  followed  by 
disaster.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
singular  succession  of  cause  to  effect,  as  they 
act  upon  our  emotions,  except  probably  by 
supposing  that  it  is  an  unconscious  develop- 
ment of  those  latent  faculties  which  are 
decreed  to  expand  into  a  full  growth  in  a 
future  state  of  existence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
these  loving  relatives  experienced  upon  that 
night  a  mood  of  mind  such  as  they  had  never 
before  known,  even  when  the  hand  of  deatl 
had  taken  a  brother  and  sister  from  among 
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them.  It  was  not  grief,  but  a  wild  kind  of 
di*ead,  slight  it  is  true,  but  distinct  in  its 
character,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  fear 
which  falls  upon  the  spirits  during  one  of 
those  glooms  that  precede  some  dark  and 
awful  convulsion  of  nature.  Her  father  re- 
mained up,  as  we  have  said,  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  in  the  silence  which  succeeded  their 
retirement  for  the  night,  his  voice  could 
be  occasionally  heard  in  deep  and  earnest 
supplication.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
recourse  to  prayer  ;  and  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions caught  from  time  to  time,  they 
gathered  that  "  his  dear  child,"  and  "  her 
peace  of  mind  "  were  tlie  object  of  the  fore- 
boding father's  devotions. 

Jane's  distress,  at  concealing  the  cause  of 
her  absence  from  prayers,  though  acute  at 
the  moment  of  enquiry,  was  nevertheless 
more  tiimsient  than  one  might  suppose  from 
the  alarming  effects  it  produced.  Her  mind 
was  at  the  tim6  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  ex- 
citement, such  as  she  had  never  till  then  ex- 
perienced, and  the  novel  guilt  of  dissimula- 
tion, by  superinducing  her  first  impression 
©f  dehberate  crime,  opposed  itself  so  power- 
fully to  tlie  exulting  sense  of  her  newborn 
happiness,  that  both  produced  a  shock  of 
conflicting  emotions  which  a  young  mind,  al- 
ready so  much  exhausted,  could  not  resist 
She  felt,  tlierefore,  that  a  strange  darkness 
shrouded  her  intellect,  in  which  all  distinct 
traces  of  thought,  and  all  memory  of  the 
past  were  momentarily  lost.  Her  frame,  too, 
at  the  best  but  slender  and  much  enfeebled 
by  the  preceding  inteiTiew  with  Osborne, 
and  her  present  embarrassment,  could  not 
bear  up  against  this  chaotic  struggle  between 
deHght  and  pain.  It  was,  no  doubt,  impos- 
sible for  her  relatives  to  comprehend  all  this, 
and  hence  their  alarm.  She  was  too  pure 
and  artless  to  be  suspected  of  concealing  the 
truth  ;  and  they  consequently  entertained 
not  the  sUghtest  suspicion  of  that  kind  ;  but 
still  their  affections  were  aroused,  and  what 
might  have  terminated  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner, ended  in  that  unusual  mood  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

With  a  scrupulous  attention  to  her  father's 
precept,  as  well  as  from  a  principle  of  early 
and  sincere  piety,  she  strove  on  reaching  her 
bedroom  to  compose  her  mind  in  prayer, 
and  to  beg  the  pardon  of  Heaven  for  her 
wilful  suppression  of  the  truth.  This  was  a 
task,  however,  to  which  she  was  altogether 
unequal.  In  vain  she  uttered  words  expres- 
sive of  her  sorrow,  and  gave  language  to  sen- 
timents of  deep  repentance ;  there  was  but 
one  idea,  but  one  image  in  her  mind,  viz. : 
her  beautiful  boy,  and  the  certainty  that  she 
was  the  object  of  his  love.  Again  and  again 
libe  attempted  to  pray,  but  still  with  the 


same  success.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  she 
resolved  to  banish  him  from  her  thoughts, 
until  at  least  the  solemn  act  of  her  evening 
worship  should  be  concluded  ;  for  ere  she 
had  uttered  half  a  sentence  the  image  would 
return,  as  if  absolutely  to  mock  her  devo- 
tions. In  this  manner  she  continued  for 
some  time,  striving  to  advance  with  a  sincere 
heart  in  her  address  to  heaven  ;  again  recom- 
mencing with  a  similar  purpose,  and  as  often 
losing  herself  in  those  visions  that  wi-apped 
her  spirit  in  their  transports.  At  length  she 
arose,  and  for  a  moment  felt  a  deep  awe  fall 
upon  her.  The  idea  that  she  could  not  pray, 
seemed  to  her  as  a  punishment  annexed  by 
God  to  her  crime  of  having  tampered  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  disregtirded  her 
father's  injunctions  not  to  violate  it  But 
this,  also,  soon  passed  away :  she  lay  down, 
and  at  once  surrendered  her  heart  and 
thought  and  fancy  to  the  power  of  that 
passion,  which,  like  the  jealous  tyrant  of  the 
East,  seemed  on  this  occasion  resolved  to 
bear  no  virtue  near  tlie  heart  in  which  it  sat 
enthroned.  Such,  however,  was  not  its 
character,  as  the  reader  will  learn  when  he 
proceeds ;  true  love  being  in  our  opinion 
rather  the  guardian  of  the  other  virtues  than 
their  foe. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jane  awoke,  the 
event  of  yesterday  flashed  on  her  memory 
with  a  thiill  of  pleasure  that  made  her  start 
up  in  a  recumbent  posture  in  the  bed.  Her 
heart  bounded,  her  pulse  beat  high,  and  a 
sudden  sensation  of  hysterical  delight  rushed 
to  her  throat  with  a  transport  that  would 
have  been  painful,  did  she  not  pass  out  of  a 
state  of  such  panting  ecstacy  and  become 
dissolved  in  tears.  She  wept,  but  how  far 
did  she  beUeve  the  cause  of  her  emotion  to 
be  removed  from  son*ow  ?  She  wept,  yet 
alas  !  alas !  never  did  tears  of  such  delight 
flow  from  a  source  that  drew  a  young  heart 
onward  to  greater  darkness  and  desolation. 
Weep  on,  feir  gii'l,  in  thy  happiness ;  for  the 
day  will  come  when  thou  wiU  not  be  able  to 
find  one  tear  in  thy  misery  ! 

Her  appearance  the  next  morning  exhib- 
ited to  the  family  no  symptoms  of  iUnesa 
On  the  contrary,  she  never  looked  better, 
indeed  seldom  so  well.  Her  complexion  was 
clearer  than  usual,  her  spirit  more  animated, 
and  the  dancing  Ught  of  her  eye  plainly  in- 
timated by  its  sparkling  that  her  young  heart 
was  going  on  the  way  of  its  love  rejoicing. 
Her  family  were  agreeably  sui^prised  at  this, 
especially  when  they  reflected  upon  their 
anxiety  concerning  her  on  the  preceding 
night  To  her  distress  on  that  occasion  they 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  ;  they  felt  it 
sufficient  that  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  was 
well,  and  that  from  the  evident  flow  of  her 
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spirits  there  existed  no  rational  grounds  for 
any  apprehension  respecting  her.  After 
breakfast  she  sat  sewing  for  some  time  with 
her  sisters,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  mind 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  calm  to  permit  her  as 
formerly  to  sustain  a  proper  part  in  their 
conversation.  Ever  and  anon  fliey  could  ob- 
serve by  the  singular  light  which  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  as  with  a  sudden  rush  of  joy,  that 
her  mind  was  engaged  on  some  other  topic, 
and  this  at  a  moment  when  some  appeal  or 
interrogatory  to  herself  rendered  such  ab- 
stracted enjoyment  more  obvious.  Sensible, 
therefore,  of  her  incompetency  as  yet  to  regu- 
late her  imagination  so  as  to  escape  notice, 
she  withdrew  in  about  an  hour  to  her  own 
room,  there  once  more  to  give  aloose  to  in- 
dulgence. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  the  position 
of  Jane  Sinclair,  in  her  own  family,  was  not 
very  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  firm 
character.  The  regulation  of  a  mind  so  im- 
aginative, and  of  feelings  so  Hvely  and  sus- 
ceptible, required  a  hand  of  uncommon  skill 
and  delicacy.  Indeed  her  case  was  one  of 
unusual  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  her 
meekness  and  extreme  sweetness  of  temper 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  in  a  family 
where  her  own  qualities  predominated,  to 
find  any  deviation  from  duty  which  might  be 
seized  upon  without  harshness  as  a  pretext 
for  inculcating  those  precautionary  principles 
that  were  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  which  her  character  may  have  pre- 
sented. Even  those  weak  points,  if  at  the 
time  they  could  be  so  termed,  were  percep- 
tible  o4  in  the  exercise  of  her  viXes.  ^ 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  risk,  especially 
in  the  case  of  one  so  young,  to  reprove  an 
excess  on  the  right  side,  lest  in  doing  so  you 
checked  the  influence  of  the  virtue  that  ac- 
companied it.  Such  errors,  if  they  can  be 
called  so,  when  occurring  in  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  we  love,  are  likely  to  call  forth 
any  thing  but  censure.  It  is  naturally  sup- 
posed, and  in  general  with  too  much  truth, 
that  time  and  ejqDcrience  will  remove  the 
excess,  and  leave  the  virtue  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  demands  of  life  upon  it.  Her 
father,  however,  was,  as  the  reader  may  have 
found,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  those  traits 
in  the  constitution  of  her  mind  from  which 
Janger  or  happiness  might  ultimately  be  ap- 
prehended ;  neither  did  he  look  on  them 
with  indiflference.  In  truth,  they  troubled 
him  much,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  scrupled  not  fully  to  express  his  fears  of 
their  result.  It  was  he,  the  reader  perceives, 
who,  on  the  evening  of  her  first  interview 
«rith  Osborne,  gave  so  gloomy  a  tone  to  the 
feeHngs  of  the  family,  and  impressed  them 
at  all  events  more  deeply  than  they  otherwise 
Vol.  n.— 2 


would  have  felt,  with  a  vague  presentiment 
of  some  unknown  evil  that  was  to  befiill  her. 
She  was,  however,  what  is  termed,  the  pet  of 
the  family,  the  centre  to  which  aU  their  affec- 
tions turned ;  and  as  she  herself  felt  conscious 
of  this,  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  the  extreme 
indulgence,  and  almost  blameable  tenderness 
which  they  exercised  towards  her,  did  by 
imperceptible  degrees  disqualify  her  from 
undergoing  with  firmness  those  conflicts  of 
the  heart,  to  which  a  susceptibihty  of  the 
finer  emotions  rendered  her  peculiarly  liable. 
Indeed  among  the  various  errors  prevalent  in 
domestic  life,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
occasioned  more  melancholy  consequences 
than  that  of  carrying  indulgence  towards  a 
favorite  child  too  fir ;  and  creating,  under 
the  sHghtest  instances  of  self-denial,  a  sensi- 
tiveness or  impatience,  arising  from  a  previous 
habit  of  being  gratified  in  all  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  childhood  or  youth.  The  fate  of 
favorite  children  in  Ufe  is  almost  proverbially 
imhappy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  the  various 
lunatic  receptacles  were  examined,  the  mal- 
ady, in  a  majority  of  cases,  might  be  traced 
to  an  excess  of  indulgence  a^nd  want  of  proper 
discipline  in  early  life.  Had  Mr.  Sinclair 
insisted  on  knowing  from  his  daughter*s  lips 
the  cause  of  her  absence  from  prayers,  and 
given  a  high  moral  proof  of  the  affection  he 
bore  her,  it  is  probable  that  the  conscious- 
ness on  her  part  of  his  being  cognizant  of 
her  passion,  would  have  kept  it  so  far  within 
boimds  as  to  submit  to  the  control  of  reason 
instead  of  ultimately  subverting  ii  This, 
however,  he  unhappily  omitted  to  do,  not 
because  he  was  at  all  ignorant  that  a  strict 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  due  regard  for  his 
daughter's  welfere,  demanded  it :  but  because 
her  distress,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which  she  csist  herself  upon  his  bosom, 
touched  his  spirit,  and  drew  forth  all  the 
affection  of  a  parent  who  "  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  welL" 

Let  not  my  readers,  however,  condemn 
him  too  harshly  for  this,  for  alas,  he  paid,  in 
the  bitterness  of  a  father's  misery,  a  woeful 
and  mysterious  penalty  of  a  father's  weak- 
ness. His  beloved  one  went  before,  and  the 
old  man  could  not  remain  behind  her ;  but 
their  sorrows  have  passed  away,  and  both 
now  enjoy  that  peace,  which,  for  the  last  few 
years  of  their  lives,  the  world  did  not  give 
them. 

From  this  time  forth  Jane's  ear  hstened 
only  to  the  music  of  a  happy  heart,  and  her 
eye  saw  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  that  vision 
which  shone  in  her  pure  bosom  like  the  star 
of  evening  in  some  limpid  current  that  ghdes 
smoothly  between  rustic  meadows,  on  whose 
green  Wks  the  heart  is  charmed  i^ito  happi- 
ness  by  the  distant  hum  of  pastoral  life. 
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Love,  however,  will  not  be  long  without 
its  object,  nor  can  the  soul  be  happy  in  the 
absence  of  its  counterpart  For  some  time 
after  the  interview  in  which  the  passion  of 
our  young  lovers  was  revealed,  Jane  found 
soHtude  to  be  the  same  solace  to  her  love, 
that  human  sympathy  is  to  afiliction.  The 
certainty  that  she  was  now  beloved,  caused 
her  heart  to  lapse  into  those  alternations  of 
repose  and  enjoyment  which  above  aU  other 
states  of  feelmg  nourish  its  affections.  In- 
deed the  change  was  surprising  which  she 
felt  within  her  and  around  her.  On  looking 
back,  all  that  portion  of  her  life  that  had 
passed  before  her  attachment  to  Osborne, 
seemed  dark  and  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose. She  wondered  at  it  as  at  a  mystery 
which  she  could  not  solve ;  it  was  only  now 
that  she  hved ;  her  existence  commenced, 
she  thought,  with  her  passion,  and  with  it 
only  she  was  satisfied  it  could  cease.  Nature 
wore  in  her  •eyes  a  new  aspect,  was  clothed 
with  such  beauty,  and  breafiied  such  a  spirit 
of  love  and  harmony,  as  she  only  perceived 
now  for  the  first  time.  Her  parents  were 
-Jnder  and  better  she  thought  than  they  had 
before  appeared  to  her,  and  her  sisters  and 
brother  seemed  endued  with  warmer  affec- 
tions and  brighter  virtues  than  they  had  ever 
possessed.  Every  thing  near  her  and  about 
her  partook  in  a  more  especial  manner  of 
this  delightful  change;  the  servants  were 
won  by  sweetness  so  irresistible — the  dogs 
were  more  kindly  caressed,  and  Ariel — her 
own  Ariel  was,  if  possible,  more  be- 
loved. 

Oh  why — ^why  is  not  love  so  pure  and  ex- 
alted as  this,  more  characteristic  of  human 
attachments  ?  And  why  is  it  that  affection, 
as  exhibited  in  general  life,  is  so  rarely  seen 
unstained  by  the  tint  of  some  darker  passion  ? 
Love  on,  fau:  girl — ^love  on  in  thy  purity  and 
innocence !  The  beauty  that  thou  seest  in 
nature,  and  the  music  it  sends  forth,  exist 
only  in  thy  own  heart,  and  the  light  which 
plays  around  thee  like  a  glory,  is  only  the 
reflection  of  that  image  whose  lustre  has 
taken  away  the  shadows  from  thy  spirit ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  heart,  as  we  said, 
will,  after  the  repose  which  must  follow  ex- 
citement, necessarily  move  towards  that  ob- 
ject in  which  it  seeks  its  ultimate  enjoyment. 
A  week  had  now  elapsed,  and  Jane  began  to 
feel  troubled  by  the  absence  of  her  lover. 
Her  eye  wished  once  more  to  feast  upon  his 
beauty,  and  her  ear  again  to  drink  in  the 
melody  of  his  voice.  It  was  true — it  was 
surely  true — and  she  put  her  long  white  fin- 
gers to  her  forehead  while  thinking  of  him — 
yes,  yes — ^it  was  true  that  he  loved  her — but 
her  heart  called  again  for  his  presence,  and 
longed  to  hear  him  once  more  repeat,  in  fer- 


vid accents  of  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  passion. 

Acknowledged  love,  however,  in  pure  and 
honorable  minds,  places  the  conduct  under 
that  refined  sense  of  propriety,  which  is  not 
only  felt  to  be  a  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  virtuous  principle  itself,  but  is  observed 
with  that  je^ous  circumspection  which  con- 
siders even  suspicion  as  a  stain  upon  its 
purity.  No  matter  how  intense  affection  in 
a  virtuous  bosom  may  be,  yet  no  decorum  of 
life  is  violated  by  it,  no  outwork  even  of  the 
minor  morals  surrendered,  nor  is  any  act  or 
expression  suffered  to  appear  that  might  take 
away  from  the  exquisite  feeling  of  what  is 
morally  essential  k>  female  modesty.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  that  our  heroine, 
though  anxious  to  meet  Osborne  again,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  walk  towards  her  accus- 
tomed haunts,  lest  he  might  suspect  that  she 
thus  indelicately  sought  him  out  He  had 
frequently  been  there,  and  wondered  that  %he 
never  came;  but  however  deep  his  disap- 
pointment at  her  absence,  or  it  might  be, 
neglect,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  last  in- 
terview, he  could  not  summon  courage  to  pay 
a  visit,  as  he  had  sometimes  before,  to  her 
family. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  when 
Jane,  walking  one  day  in  a  small  shrubbery 
that  skirted  the  httle  lawn  before  her  father's 
door,  received  a  note  by  a  messenger  whom 
she  recognized  as  a  servant  of  Mr.  Osbome'a 

The  man,  after  putting  it  into  her  hands, 
added : 

'*  I  was  desired,  if  possible,  to  bring  bade 
an  answer." 

She  blushed  deeply  on  receiving  it,  and 
shook  so  much  that  the  tremor  of  her  smaU 
white  hands  gave  evident  proof  of  the  agita- 
tion which  it  produced  in  her  bosom.  She 
read  as  follows  ;- 

"  Oh  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you !  or 
what  has  become  of  you  ?  This  absence  is 
painful  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  endurance. 
Alas,  if  you  loved  with  the  deep  and  burning 
devotion  that  I  do,  you  would  not  thus  avoid 
me.  Do  you  not  know,  and  feel,  that  ovx 
hearts  have  poured  into  each  other  the  secret 
of  our  mutual  passion.  Oh  surely,  surely, 
you  cannot  forget  that  moment — a  moment 
for  which  I  could  willingly  endure  a  century 
of  pain.  That  moment  has  thrown  a  charm 
into  my  existence  that  wiU  render  my  whole 
future  life  sweet  All  that  I  may  suffer  will 
be,  and  already  is  softened  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  love  me.  Oh  let  me  see  you 
— ^I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  hve  without  yoiL  I 
beseech  you,  I  implore  you,  as  you  would 
not  bring  me  do\^Ti  to  despair  and  sorrow-- 
as  you  would  not  wring  my  heart  with  the 
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agony  of  disappointment — ^to  meet  me  this 
evening  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  hour 
as  before. 

"  Yours — yours  for  ever, 

"H.  O. 
"N.  R — ^The  bearer  is  tmstworthy,  and 
akeady  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  our  at- 
tachment, so  that  you  need  not  hesitate  to 
send  me  a  reply  by  him — and  let  it  be  a  uorit- 
ten  one." 

After  persuing  this,  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment,  and  felt  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  of  their  love  being  known  to  a  third  per- 
son, that  she  could  not  look  upon  the  mes- 
senger, while  addressing  him,  without  shame- 
fecedness  and  confusion. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  will 
return  presently  " — and  with  a  singular  con- 
flict between  joy,  shame,  and  terror,  she 
passed  with  downcast  looks  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery, sought  her  own  room,  and  having 
placed  writing  materials  before  her,  attempt^ 
ed  to  write.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
some  minutes  that  she  could  collect  herself 
sufficiently  to  use  them.  As  she  took  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  something  like  guilt  seemed 
to  press  upon  her  heart — the  blood  forsook 
her  cheeks,  and  her  strength  absolutely  left 
her. 

"Is  not  this  wrong,"  she  thought.  "I 
have  already  been  guilty  of  dissimulation,  if 
not  of  direct  falsehood  to  my  father,  and  now 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  correspondence 
without  his  knowledge." 

The  acuteness  of  her  moral  sense  occasion- 
ed her,  in  fact,  to  feel  much  distress,  and  the 
impression  of  religious  sanction  early  incul- 
cated upon  a  mind  naturally  so  gentle  and  in- 
nocent as  hers,  cast  by  its  solemn  influence 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  brief  history  of  their 
loves.  She  laid  the  pen  down,  and  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  teara 

** Why  is  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "that  a 
conviction  as  if  of  guilt  mingles  itself  with 
my  affection  for  him  ;  and  tlmt  snatches  of 
Jo  and  melancholy  darken  my  mind,  .hen 
I  join  in  our  morning  and  evening  worship  ? 
I  fear,  I  fear,  that  God's  grace  and  protection 
have  been  withdrawn  from  me  ever  since  I 
deceived  my  father.  But  these  eiTors,"  she 
proceeded,  "  are  my  own,  and  not  Henry's — 
and  why  ahould  he  suffer  pain  and  distress 
because  1  have  been  uncandid  to  others  ?  " 

Upon  this  slender  argument  she  proceeded 
to  write  the  following  reply,  but  still  with  an 
undercurrent  of  somethmg  like  remorse 
stealing  through  a  mind  that  felt  with  in- 
credible delicacy  the  slightest  deviation  from 
what  was  right,  yet  possessed  not  the  neces- 

ry  firmness  to  resist  what  was  wrong. 


"I  know  that  it  is  indelicate,  and  very  im« 
proper — ^yes,  and  sinful  in  me  to  vmte  to 
you — and  I  would  not  do  so,  but  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  that  you  should  suffer  pain. 
Why  should  you  bo  distressed,  when  you 
know  that  my  affection  for  you  will  never 
change  ? — mill,  alas  !  I  shotdd  add,  can  never 
change.  Dear  Henry,  is  it  not  sufficient  for 
our  happiness  that  our  love  is  mutual  ?  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  so ;  and  it  would  be  so, 
provided  we  kept  its  character  imstained  by 
any  deviation  from  moral  feeling  or  duty  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d.  You  must  not  continue  to  write 
to  me,  for  I  shall  not,  and  I  can  not  persist  in  a 
course  of  deliberate  insincerity  to  those  who 
love  me  with  so  much  affection.  I  will,  how- 
ever, see  you  this  day,  two  hours  earlier  than 
the  time  appointed  in  your  note.  I  could 
not  absent  myself  from  the  family  then,  with- 
out again  risking  an  indirect  breach  of  truth, 
and  this  I  am  resolved  never  to  do.  I  hope 
you  vidll  not  think  less  of  me  for  writing  to 
you,  although  it  be  very  vnrong  on  my  pari 
I  have  already  wept  for  it,  and  my  eyes  are 
even  now  filled  with  tears  ;  but  you  surely 
vdll  not  be  a  harsh  judge  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  own 

"Jane  Sinclair." 

Having  sealed  this  letter,  she  hid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  after  delaying  a  short  time  to 
compose  her  features,  again  proceeded  to  the 
shrubbery,  where  eiie  foimd  the  servant 
waiting.  Simple  as  was  the  act  of  handing 
him  the  note,  yet  so  inexpressibly  delicate 
was  the  whole  tenor  of  her  mind,  that  the 
sUghtest  step  irreconcilable  with  her  standard 
of  female  propriety,  left  behind  it  a  distinct 
and  painful  trace  that  disturbed  the  equili^ 
brium  of  a  character  so  finely  balanced. 
With  an  abashed  face  and  burning  brow,  she 
summoned  courage,  however,  to  give  it,  and 
was  instantiy  proceeding  home,  when  the 
messenger  observed  that  she  had  given  him 
the  wrong  letter.  She  then  took  the  right 
one  from  her  bosom,  and  placing  it  in  his 
hands  would  again  have  hurried  inte  the 
house. 

"You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  te  send 
him  back  his  own  note,"  observed  the  man, 
handing  her  Osborne's  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "  give  it  to  me  ;  I 
knew  not— in  fact,  it  was  a  mistake."  She 
then  received  Osborne's  letter,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  so  long 
as  Jane  merely  contemplated  the  affection 
that  subsisted  between  Osborne  and  herself, 
as  a  matter  unconnected  with  any  relative 
association,  and  one  on  wliich  the  heart  will 
dwell  with  delight  while  nothing  intrudes  to 
disturb  its  serenity,  so  long  was  the  contem« 
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plation  one  of  perfect  happiness.  But  the 
moment  she  approached  her  family,  or  found 
herself  on  the  eve  of  taking  another  step  in 
its  progress,  such  was  her  almost  morbid 
candor,  and  her  timid  shrinking  from  any 
violation  of  truth,  that  her  affection  for  this 
very  reason  became  darkened,  as  she  herself 
said,  by  snatches  of  melancholy  and  pain. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  whether  such  a 
tender  perception  of  good  and  evil  as  charac- 
terized all  her  emotions,  may  not  have  pre- 
disposed her  mind  to  the  unhappy  malady 
virhich  eventually  overcame  it ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latent  existence  of  the 
malady  in  her  temperament  may  not  have 
rendered  such  perceptions  too  delicate  for 
the  healthy  discharge  of  himian  duties. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  innocent  and  beau- 
tiful girl  is  equally  to  be  pitied  ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  either  case  the  sneers  of  the 
coarse  and  heartiess  will  be  spared  against  a 
character  they  cannot  understand.  At  all 
events,  it  is  we  think  slightiy,  and  but  slight- 
ly evident,  that  even  at  the  present  stage  of 
her  aflfection,  something  prophetic  of  her 
calamity,  in  a  faintiy  perceptible  degree  may, 
to  an  observing  mind,  be  recognized  in  the 
vivid  and  impulsive  power  with  which  that 
aftection  has  operated  upon  her.  If  anything 
could  prove  this,  it  is  the  fervency  with 
which,  previous  to  the  hour  of  appointment, 
she  bent  in  worship  before  God,  to  beseech 
His  pardon  for  the  secret  interview  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  And  in  any  other 
case,  such  an  impression,  full  of  religious 
feeling  as  it  was,  would  have  prevented  the 
subject  of  it  from  acting  contrary  to  its 
tendency ;  but  here  was  the  refined  dread  of 
error,  lively  even  to  acuteness,  absolutely  in- 
capable of  drawing  back  the  mind  from  the 
transgression  of  moral  duty  which  filled  it 
with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  remorse. 

Jane  that  day  met  the  family  at  dinner, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  could 
eat  nothing.  There  was,  independentiy  of 
this,  a  timidity  in  her  manner  which  they  no- 
ticed,  but  could  not  understand. 

"  Why,"  said  her  father,  "  you  were  never 
a  great  eater,  Jane,  but  latterly  you  live,  like 
the  chameleon,  on  air.  Surely  your  health 
cannot  be  good,  with  such  a  poor  appetite ; — 
your  own  Ariel  eats  more." 

"  I  feel  my  health  to  be  very  good,  papa  ; 
but — "  she  hesitated  a  littie,  attempted  to 
speak,  and  paused  again ;  ''  Although  my 
health  is  good,"  she  at  last  proceeded,  **  I  am 
not,  papa, — I  mean  my  spirits  are  sometimes 
better  than  they  ever  were,  and  sometimes 
more  depressed." 

"They  are  depressed  now,  Jane,"  said  her 
mother. 

''  I  don't  know  that,  mamma.    Indeed  I 


could  not  describe  my  present  state  of  feel* 
ing  ;  but  I  think, — indeed  I  know  I  am  not 
so  good  as  I  ought  to  be.  lam  not  so  good, 
mamma,  and  maybe  one  day  you  will  all  have 
to  forgive  me  more  than  you  think." 

Her  father  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  her, 
said : 

"  My  child,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
you." 

Jane  herself,  who  sat  beside  her  mother, 
made  no  reply  ;  but  putting  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  she  laid  her  cheek  against  hers,  and 
wept  for  many  minutes.  She  then  rose  in  a 
paroxysm  of  increasing  sorrow,  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  Other's  neck  also,  sob- 
bed out  as  upon  the  occasion  already  men- 
tioned : — 

"Oh,  papa,  pity  and  forgive  me  ; — ^your 
poor  Jane,  pity  her  and  forgive  her." 

The  old  man  struggled  with  his  grief,  for 
he  saw  that  the  tears  of  the  family  rendered 
it  a  duty  upon  him  to  be  firm  :  nay,  he  smiled 
after  a  manner,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  forced 
good  humor : 

"You  are  a  foolish  slut,  Jane,  and  play 
upon  us,  because  you  know  we  pet  and  love 
you  too  much.  If  you  cannot  eat  your  din- 
ner go  play,  and  get  an  appetite  for  to-mor- 
row." 

She  kissed  him,  and  as  was  her  habit  of 
compliance  with  his  slightest  wish,  left  the 
room  as  he  had  desired  her. 

"Henrj',"  said  his  wife,  "there  is  some- 
thing wrong  witii  her." 

For  a  time  he  could  not  speak  ;  but  after 
a  deep  silence  he  wiped  away  a  few  straggling 
tears,  and  replied : 

"  Yes  !  yes  I  do  you  not  see  that  there  is  a 
mystery  upon  my  child  ! — a  mystery  which 
weighs  down  my  heaii  with  afiliction." 

"Dear  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "don't  forbode 
evil  for  her." 

"  It's  a  mere  nervous  affection,"  said  Wil. 
liam.  "She  ought  to  take  more  exercise. 
Of  late  she  has  been  too  much  within." 

Maria  and  Agnes  exchanged  looks;  and 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  probable 
cause  flashed  simultaneously  across  their 
minds.  They  sat  beside  each  other  at  din- 
ner, and  Maria  said  in  a  whisper : 

"Agnes,  you  and  I  ai*e  thinking  of  the 
same  thing." 

"I  am  thinking  of  Jane,"  said  her  candid 
and  affectionate  sister. 

"  My  opinion  is,"  rejoined  Maria,  "  that 
she  is  attached  to  Charles  Osborne." 

"I  suspect  it  is  so,"  whispered  Agnes. 
"  Indeed  from  many  things  that  occur  to  me 
I  am  now  certain  of  it." 

"I  don't  see  any  particular  harm  in  that," 
replied  Maria. 
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"  It  may  be  a  very  unhappy  attachment  for 
Jane,  though,"  said  Agnes.  "Only  think, 
Maria,  if  Osborne  should  not  retiu*n  her  af- 
fection :  I  know  Jane, — she  would  sink  imder 
it" 

"  Not  return  her  aflfection !  "  replied  her 
sister.  "  Where  would  he  find  another  so 
beautiful,  and  every  way  so  worthy  of  him  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Mana ;  and  I  trust  in  heaven 
he  may  think  so.  But  how,  if  he  should 
never  know  or  suspect  her  love  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  that"  said  the  other ; 
"  but  we  will  talk  more  about  it  by-and-by." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  went  on  in  a  low  tone, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  sat  in  silence 
and  concern,  each  evidently  anxious  to  de- 
velop the  mystery  of  Jane's  recent  excite- 
ment at  dinner.  At  length  the  old  man's 
eye  fell  upon  his  two  other  daughters,  and 
he  said  : 

"What  is  this,  children^what  is  this 
whispering  all  about  ?  Perhaps  some  of  you 
can  explam  the  conduct  of  that  poor  child." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  are  not  to 
know  all  our  secrets." 

"  Am  I  not,  indeed,  Aggy  ?  That's  pretty 
evident  from  the  cautious  tone  in  which  you 
and  Mary  speak." 

"  Well,  but  Agnes  is  right,  Henry,"  said 
her  mother :  "to  know  the  daughters'  secrets 
is  my  privilege — and  yours  to  know  Wil- 
liam s — if  he  has  any." 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,  mine  are  easily 
carried,  I  assure  you." 

"  Suppose,  papa,"  observed  Agnes,  good- 
humoredly,  "  that  I  was  to  fall  in  love,  now 
— as  is  not 

"  Improbable  that  you  may — ^you  baggage," 
repUed  her  father,  smiling,  'whilst  he  com- 
pleted the  sentence  ;  "  Well,  and  you  would 
not  tell  me  if  you  did  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  sir ;  I  should  not  Perhaps 
I  ought, — but  I  could  not,  certainly,  bring 
myself  to  do  it  For  instance,  would  it  be 
either  modest  or  deHcate  in  me,  to  go  and 
say  to  your  face, '  Papa,  I'm  in  love.'  In  that 
case  the  next  step,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
make  you  the  messenger  between  us.  Now 
would  you  not  expect  as  much,  papa,  if  I 
told  you  ?  "  said  the  arch  and  Hvely  girl. 

"Aggy,  you  are  a  presuming  gipsy,"  re- 
plied ^e  old  man,  joining  in  the  laugh  which 
she  had  caused.     "  Me  your  messenger  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  a  steady  one  you  would  make, 
air.  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  at  all  events, 
overstep  your  instructions." 

"  That  will  be  one  quahty  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  any  messenger  of  yours,  Agnes^" 
rephed  her  father,  in  the  same  spirit 

"  Papa»"  said  she,  suddenly  changing  her 
manner,  and  laying  aside  her  gayety,  "  what 
I  said  in  jest  of  myself  may  be  seriously  true  I 


of  another  in  this  very  family.     Suppose 
Jane " 

"  Jane !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man ; — "  im- 
possible I     She  is  but  a  girl ! — but  a  child ! " 

"Agnes,  this  is  fooU^  of  you,"  said  her 
sister.  "  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  you  are 
doing  poor  Jane  injustice.  Papa,  Agnes  only 
speaks  from  suspicion.  We  ore  not  certain 
of  anything.  It  was  I  mentioned  it  first,  but 
merely  from  suspicion." 

"If  Jane  s  affections  are  engaged," said  her 
&ther,  "  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequen- 
ces should  she  experience  the  shghtest  dis- 
appointment But  it  cannot  be,  Maria, — the 
girl  has  too  much  sense,  and  her  principles 
are  too  well  estabhshed." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  girls  ?  "  inquired 
their  mother,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  alarml 

"Indeed,  Agnes,"  said  Mana,  reprovingly, 
"  it  is  neither  fair  nor  friendly  to  poor  Jane, 
to  bring  out  a  story  founded  only  on  a  mere 
surmise.  Agnes  insists,  mamma»  that  Jane  is 
attached  to  Charles  Osborne." 

"It  certainly  occurred  to  us  only  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  allow,"  repUed  Agnes ;  "but 
if  /  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  will  give  up  my 
judgment  in  everything  else.  And  I  men- 
tioned it  solely  to  prevent  our  own  distress, 
particularly  papa's,  with  respect  to  the  change 
that  is  of  late  so  visible  in  her  conduct  and 
manner." 

Strange  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  his  wife  both  repudiated  the  idea  of  her 
attachment  to.  Osborne,  and  insisted  that 
Agnes'  suspicion  was  rash  and  groundles& 

It  was  impossible,  they  said,  that  such  an 
attachment  could  exist ;  Jane  and  Osborne 
had  seen  too  Httle  of  each  other,  and  were 
both  of  a  disposition  too  shy  and  diffident  to 
rush  so  precipitately  into  a  passion  that  is 
usually  the  result  of  far  riper  years  than  either 
of  them  had  yet  reached. 

Mr.  Sinclair  admitted  that  Jane  was  a  girl 
full  of  affection,  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
susceptible,  yet  it  was  absurd,  he  added,  to 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  suffer 
them  to  be  engaged,  or  her  peace  of  mind 
disturbed,  by  a  foolish  regard  for  a  smooth- 
faced boy,  and  she  herself  not  much  beyond 
sixteen. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  foimd,  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  life  and  character,  any  ob- 
servation more  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  difficult  to  be  understood,  than  the 
singular  infatuation  of  parents  who  have 
survived  their  own  passions, — whenever  the 
prudence  of  their  children  happens  to  be 
called  in  question. 

We  know  not  whether  such  a  fact  be 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  life,  and  the  free 
breathings  of  youthful  liberty,  but  this  at 
least  is  clear  to  any  one  capable  of  noting 
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down  ite  ordinaiy  occurrences,  that  no  mat- 
ter  how  acutely  and  vividly  parents  them- 
selves may  have  felt  the  passion  of  love  when 
yoimg,  they  appear  as  ignorant  of  the  symp- 
toms that  mark  its  stages  in  the  lives  of  their 
children,  as  if  all  memory  of  its  e^tence  had 
been  obliterated  out  of  their  being.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  wisely  designed,  and  no  doubt 
it  is ;  but,  alas !  its  truth  is  a  melancholy 
comment  upon  the  fleeting  character  of  the 
only  passion  that  charms  our  early  life,  and 
fills  ilie  soul  with  sensations  too  ethereal  to 
be  retained  by  a  heart  which  grosser  associa- 
tions  have  brought  beneath  the  standard  of 
purity  necessary  for  their  existence  in  it 

Jane,  as  she  bent  her  way  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  felt  like  one  gradually  emerg- 
ing out  of  darkness  into  light  The  scene  at 
dinner  had  quickened  her  moral  sense,  which, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  previous  to 
that  perhaps  morbidly  acute.  Every  step, 
however,  towards  the  idol  of  her  young  de- 
votion, removed  the  memory  of  what  had 
occurred  at  home,  and  collected  around  her 
heart  all  the  joys  and  terrors  that  in  maidenly 
diffidence  characterize  the  interview  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  Oh  how  httle  do  we 
know  of  those  rapid  lights  and  shadows 
which  shift  and  tremble  across  the  spirits  of 
the  gentle  sex,  when  approaching  to  hold 
this  tender  communion  with  those  whom 
they  love.  Nothing  that  we  remember  re- 
sembles the  busy  working  of  the  soul  on 
such  occasions,  so  much  as  those  lucid 
streamers  which  flit  in  sweeps  of  dehcate 
light  along  the  northern  sky,  filling  it  at  once 
with  beauty  and  terror,  and  emitting  at  the 
same  time  a  far  and  almost  inaudible  imder- 
tone  of  imbroken  music. 

Trembling  and  fluttering  like  a  newly- 
caught  bird,  Jane  approached  the  place  of 
meeting  and  found  Osborne  there  awaiting 
her.  The  moment  he  saw  the  graceful  young 
creature  approach  him,  he  felt  that  he  had 
never  until  dien  loved  her  so  intensely.  The 
first  declaration  of  their  attachment  was  made 
during  an  accidental  interview,  but  there  is 
a  feelmg  of  buoyant  confidence  that  flashes 
up  from  the  heart,  when,  at  the  first  con- 
certed meeting  of  love  we  see  the  object  of 
our  affection  advance  towards  us, — for  that 
deliberate  act  of  a  faithful  heart  separates  the 
beloved  one,  in  imagination,  to  ourselves, 
and  gives  a  fulness  to  our  enjoyment  which 
melts  us  in  an  exulting  tenderness  indescri- 
bable by  language.  Those  who  have  doubted 
the  punctuality  of  some  beloved  girl,  and 
afterwards  seen  her  come,  will  allow  that  our 
description  of  that  rapturous  moment  is  not 
overdrawn. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Jane,"  exclaimed  Osborne, 
taking  her  hand  and  placing  her  beside  him, 


*'I  neither  knew  my  own  heart  nor  the  ex« 
tent  of  its  affection  for  you  imtil  this  meeting. 
In  what  terms  shall  I  express — but  I  will  not 
attempt  it — ^I  cannot — but  my  soul  bums 
with  love  for  you,  such  as  was  never  felt  by 
mortal** 

"It  is  my  trust  and  confidence  in  youf 
love  that  brings  me  here,**  she  repHed ;  "  and 
indeed,  Charles^  it  is  more  than  that — ^I  know 
your  health  is,  at  the  best,  easily  affected, 
and  your  spirits  naturally  prone  to  despon^. 
dency ;  and  I  feared,'*  said  the  artless  girl, 
"  that— that — ^indeed  I  feared  you  might  suf- 
fer pain,  and  that  pain  might  bring  on  ill 
health  again.'* 

"  And  I  am  so  dear  to  you,  Jane  ?  *' 

Jane  repUed  by  a  smile  and  looked  inex« 
pressibly  tender. 

'*  I  Q^m,  I  am  I "  he  exclaimed  with  rapture ; 
"  and  now  the  world — ^life — nothing — noth- 
ing can  add  to  the  fulness  of  my  happinesa 
And  your  note,  my  beloved — the  conclusion 
of  it— your  own  Jane  Sinclair!  But  you 
must  be  more  my  own  yet — legally  and  for- 
ever mine  !  Mine  !  Shall  I  be  able  to  bear 
it ! — shall  I  ?  Jane  ?  *'  said  he,  his  enthusias- 
tic temperament  kindling  as  he  spoke — "  Oh 
what,  my  dearest,  my  own  dearest,  if  this 
should  not  last,  will  it  not  consume  me? 
Will  it  not  destroy  me  ?  this  overwhelming 
excess  of  rapture ! " 

"  But  you  must  restrain  it,  Charles  ;  sure- 
ly the  suspense  arising  from  the  doubt  of 
our  being  beloved  is  more  painful  than  the 
certainty  that  we  are  so." 

"Yes;  but  the  exulting  sense,  my  dear 
Jane,  to  me  almost  oppressive, — but  I  rave,  I 
rave  ;  it  is  all  dehght — all  happiness  !  Yes, 
it  will  prolong  life, — for  we  know  what  we 
Uve  for." 

"  We  do,**  said  Jane,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
whilst  her  eye  fed  upon  his  beauty.  "  Do  I 
not  live  for  you,  Chiles  ?  " 

His  Hp  was  near  her  cheek  as  she  spoke ; 
he  then  gently  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  a 
voice  lower,  and  if  possible  more  melodious 
than  her  own,  said,  **  Oh  Jane,  is  there  not 
something  inexpressibly  affectionate — some 
wild  and  melting  charm  in  the  word  wife  f  " 

"  That  is  a  feeling,*'  she  repUed,  evidently 
softened  by  the  tender  spirit  of  his  words> 
"  of  which  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can 
be." 

"  Oh  say,  my  dearest,  let  me  hear  you  say 
with  your  own  lips,  iJiat  you  will  be  my 
wife." 

**  I  will,"  she  whispered — and  as  she  spoke, 
he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  her  breatL 

"  My  wife  ! " 

"  Your  wife ! " 

Sweet,  and  long,  and  rapturous  was  the 
kiss  which  sealed  this  sacred  and  entrancing 
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promise.  The  pathetic  sentiment  that  per- 
vaded their  attachment  kept  their  passion 
pure,  and  seldom  have  two  lovers  so  beau- 
tiful, sat  cheek  to  cheek  together,  in  an  em- 
brace guileless  and  innocent  as  theirs. 

Jane,  however,  withdrew  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  for  a  few  moments  felt  not  even 
conscious,  so  far  was  her  heart  removed  from 
evil,  that  an  embrace  under  such  circumstan- 
ces was  questionable,  much  less  improper. 
Following  so  naturally  from  the  tenderness 
of  their  dialogue,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  the 
necessary  action  arising  from  the  eloquence 
of  their  feeling,  than  an  act  which  might  in- 
cur censure  or  reproof.  Her  fine  sense  of 
Eropriety,  however,  could  be  scarcely  said  to 
ave  slumbered,  for,  with  a  burning  cheek 
and  a  sobbing  voice,  she  exclaimed, 

"Charles,  these  secret  meetings  must 
cease.  They  have  involved  me  in  a  course 
of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  towards  my 
family,  which  I  cannot  bear.  You  say  you 
love  me,  and  I  know  you  do,  but  surely  you 
could  not  esteem,  nor  place  full  confidence 
in  a  girl,  who,  to  gratify  either  her  own  af- 
fection or  yours,  would  deceive  her  parents." 

"  But,  my  dearest  girl,  you  reason  too  se- 
verely. Surely  almost  all  who  love  must,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  affection,  practice,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  harmless  deception  upon 
their  friends,  until  at  least  their  love  is  sanc- 
tioned. Marriages  founded  upon  mutual  at- 
tachment would  be  otherwise  impracticable." 

"  No  deception,  dear  Charles,  can  be  harm- 
less. I  cannot  forget  the  precepts  of  truth, 
and  virtue,  and  obedience  to  a  higher  law 
even  than  his  own  wiU,  which  my  dear  papa 
taught  me,  and  I  will  never  more  violate 
them,  even  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  pure,  too  full  of  truth,  my 
beloved  girl,  for  this  world.  Social  life  is 
carried  on  by  so  much  dissimulation,  hypoc- 
risy, and  falsehood,  that  you  will  be  actually 
unfit  to  Kve  in  it." 

''Then  let  me  die  in  it  sooner  than  be 
guilty  of  any  one  of  them.  No,  dear  Charles, 
I  am  not  too  full  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  my  love 
for  you  has  plunged  me  into  deceit.  Nay 
more,  Charles,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  up,  and 
placing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "I  am  wrong 
here — why  is  it,  will  you  tell  me,  that  our  at- 
tachment has  crossed  and  disturbed  my  de- 
votions to  God.  I  cannot  worship  God  as  I 
would,  and  as  I  used  to  do.  What  if  His 
grace  be  withdrawn  from  me  ?  Could  you 
love  me  then  ?  Could  you  love  a  cast-a-way  ? 
No,  Charles,  you  love  truth  too  well  to  cher- 
ish  affection  for  a  being,  a  reprobate  per- 
haps,  and  fall  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  I 
hope  I  am  not  such,  but  I  fear  sometimes 
that  I  am." 


Her  youthful  lover  gazed  upon  her  as  she 
stood  with  her  sparkling  eyes  fixed  upon  va- 
cancy. Never  did  she  appear  so  beautiful  { 
her  features  were  kindled  into  an  expression 
which  was  new  to  him — ^but  an  expression  so 
full  of  high  moral  feeling,  beaming  like  the 
very  divinity  of  truth  from  her  coimtenance, 
yet  overshadowed  by  an  unsettled  gloom, 
which  gave  to  her  whole  appeai-ance  the 
power  of  creating  both  awe  and  admiration 
in  the  spectator. 

The  boy  was  deeply  affected,  and  in  a  voice 
scarcely  firm,  said  in  soothing  and  endearing 
accents,  whilst  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 

"Jane,  my  best  beloved,  and  dearest— say, 
oh  say  in  what  manner  I  can  compose  your 
mind,  or  relieve  you  from  the  necessity  of 
practising  the  deceit  which  troubles  you  so 
much." 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  bending  her  eye  on  him, 
"but  it  is  sweet  to  be  beloved  by  those  that 
are  dear  to  us.  Your  sympathy  thrills 
through  my  whole  frame  with  a  soothing  sen- 
sation inexpressibly  deUghtfuL  It  is  sweet 
to  me — for  you,  Charles,  are  my  only  confi- 
dent Dear,  dear  Charles,  how  I  longed  to 
see  you,  and  to  hear  your  voice." 

As  she  made  this  simple  but  touching  ad- 
mission of  the  power  of  her  love,  she  laid 
her  head  on  his  bosom  and  wept  Charles 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  strove  to  speak, 
but  could  not — she  felt  his  tears  raining  fast 
upon  her  face. 

At  length  he  said,  pressing  his  beautiful 
once  more  to  his  beating  bosom — "  the  mo- 
ment, the  moment  that  I  cease  to  love  you, 
may  it,  O  God,  be  my  last." 

She  rose,  and  quietly  wiping  her  eyes, 
said — "  I  will  go — ^we  will  meet  no  more — ^no 
more  in  secret** 

"  Oh,  Jane,"  said  her  lover,  "how  shall  I 
make  myself  worthy  of  you ;  but  why,"  he 
added,  "  should  our  love  be  a  secret  ?  Surely 
it  will  be  sanctioned  by  our  friends.  You 
shaU  not  be  distressed  by  the  necessity  of  in- 
sincerity, although  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
the  simple  concealment  of  your  love  for  me 
by  so  harsh  a  name." 

"  But  my  papa,"  she  said,  "  he  is  so  good 
to  me  ;  they  are  all  so  affectionate,  they  love 
me  too  much  ;  but  my  dear  papa,  I  cannot 
stand  with  a  stain  on  my  conscience  in  his 
presence.  Not  that  I  fear  him  ;  but  it  would 
be  treacherous  and  ungrateful :  I  would  tell 
him  all,  but  I  cannot" 

"  My  sweet  girl,  let  not  that  distress  you. 
Your  Either  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
from  other  Hps.  I  will  disclose  the  secret  to 
my  father,  and,  with  a  proud  heart,  tell  him 
of  our  affection." 

It  never  once  occurred  to  a  creature  so 
utterly  imacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
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v^orld  as  Jane  was,  that  Mr.  Osborne  might 
disapprove  of  their  attachment,  and  prevent 
a  boy  so  youthful  from  following  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations. 

"  Dear  Charles,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  what 
a  load  their  approval  will  take  off  my  heart. 
I  can  then  have  papa's  pardon  for  my  past 
dupHcity  towards  him  ;  and  my  mind  will  be 
so  much  soothed  and  composed.  We  .can 
also  meet  each  other  with  their  sanction." 

"  My  wife  !  my  wife  ! "  said  Osborne,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  raptm-ous  gaze  of  love 
and  admiration — and  carrying  her  allusion 
to  the  consent  of  their  families  up  to  the 
period  when  he  might  legitimately  give  her 
that  title — "My  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "my 
young,  my  beautiful,  my  pure  and  unspotted 
wife.  Heavens !  and  is — is  the  day  surely  to 
come  when  I  am  to  call  you  so  ! " 

The  beautiful  girl  hung  her  head  a  mo- 
ment as  if  abashed,  then  gliding  timidly  to- 
wards him,  leant  upon  his  shoulder,  and  put- 
ting her  lips  up  to  his  ear,  with  a  blush  as 
much  of  delight  as  of  modesty,  whispered — 
"  My  husband,  my  husband,  why  should  not 
these  words,  dear  Charles,  be  as  sweet  a 
charm  to  my  heart,  as  those  you've  mention- 
ed are  to  yours.  I  would,  but  I  cannot  add 
-no.  I  wm  not  suffer  it,"  she  exclaimed,  on 
his  attempting,  in  the  prostration  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  embrace  her.  "  You  must  not  pre- 
sume upon  the  sincerity  of  an  affectionate 
and  ingenuous  heart.  Farewell,  dear  Charles, 
until  we  can  see  each  other  without  a  con- 
ijciousness  that  we  are  doing  wrong."  Say- 
ing which,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  \£L  a  moment  was  on  her  way  home. 

And  wa^  the  day  to  come  when  he  could 
call  her  his  ?  Alas  I  that  day  was  never  reg- 
istered in  the  records  of  time. 

Oh  !  how  deeply  beloved  was  our  heroine 
by  her  family,  when  her  moods  of  mind  and 
state  of  spirits  fixed  the  tone  of  their  domes- 
tic enjoyments  and  almost  influenced  the 
happiness  of  their  Uves.  O  gentle  and  pure 
spirit,  what  heart  cannot  love  thee,  when 
those  who  knew  thee  best  gathered  liieir  af- 
fections so  lovingly  around  thee,  the  star  of 
their  hearth — the  idol  of  their  inner  shrine — 
the  beautiful,  the  meek,  the  afiectionate,  and 
even  then,  in  consequence  of  thy  transcen- 
dant  charmS)  the  far-famed  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  ! 

In  the  early  part  of  that  evening,  Jane's 
spirits,  equable  and  calm,  hushed  in  a  great 
measure  the  Uttle  domestic  debate  which 
had  been  held  at  dinner,  concerning  the  state 
of  her  affections.  The  whole  family  partook 
of  her  cheerfulness,  and  her  parents  in  par- 
ticular, cast  several  looks  of  triumphant  saga- 
city at  Maria  and  Agnes,  especially  at  the  lat- 
ter. 


"Jane,"  said  her  fcither,  in  the  triumph  of 
his  heart,  "  you  are  not  aware  that  Agnes  is 
in  love." 

The  good-humored  tone  in  which  this  was 
spoken,  added  to  the  utterly  unsuspicious 
character  of  the  innocent  being  to  whom  the 
words  were  addressed,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Jane  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  latent 
meaning  in  his  observation  that  could  be 
levelled  at  herself.  In  truth,  there  was  not, 
for  any  satire  it  contained  was  directed  es- 
pecially to  Agnes.  There  are  tones  of  voice, 
the  drift  of  which  no  effort,  however  forced 
or  studied,  can  conceal,  particularly  from 
those  who,  by  intimacy  and  observation,  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  with  the  moods 
of  mind  and  shades  of  feeling  which  prompt 
them.  Jane  knew  intuitively  by  the  tone  in 
which  her  father  spoke — and  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  that  the  words  were 
not  meant  to  apply  by  any  direct  analogy  to 
herself.  She  consequently  preserved  her 
composure  and  replied  to  the  question,  with 
the  same  good  humor  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered. 

"Agnes  in  love!  Well,  papa,  and  surely 
that  is  not  unnatural" 

"  Thank  you,  Jane,"  replied  Agnes.  "  Pa- 
pa, that's  a  rebuff  worth  something ;  and 
Jane,"  she  proceeded,  anxious  still  to  vindi- 
cate her  own  sagacity  with  respect  to  her  sis- 
ter, "  suppose  I  should  be  in  love,  surely  I 
may  carry  on  an  innocent  intercourse  with 
my  lover,  without  consulting  papa." 

"  No,  Agnes,  you  should  not,"  replied  her 
sister,  vehementiy  ;  "  no  intercourse — no  in- 
tercourse without  papa's  knowledge,  can  be 
innocent.  There  is  deceit  and  dissimulation 
in  it — there  is  treachery  in  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  gloomily  such  an  intercourse 
may  end.  Only  think,  my  dear  Agnes,"  she 
proceeded,  in  a  low,  but  vehement  and  con- 
densed voice — "only  think,  dear  Agnes,  what 
the  consequences  might  be  to  you  if  such  an 
attachment,  and  such  a  clandestine  mode  of 
conducting  it,  should  in  consequence  of  your 
duphciiy  to  papa,  cause  the  Almighty  God  to 
withdraw  His  grace  from  you,  and  that  you 
should  thereby  become  a  cast-away — a  cast- 
away !  I  shudder  to  think  of  it  1  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it." 

"Jane,  sit  beside  me,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair; 
"  you  are  rather  too  hard  upon  poor  Agnes 
— but,  still  come,  and  sit  beside  me.  You 
are  my  own  sweet  child — my  own  dutiful  and 
candid  girl" 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,  papa,  I  dare  not,"  shs 
exclaimed,  and  without  uttering  another 
word  she  arose,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  however,  she  returned 
again,  and  approaching  him,  said— "Papa, 
forgive  me,  I  will,  I  trusty  soon  be  a  bettez 
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gii'l  than  I  am  ;  bless  me,  and  bid  me  good 
night  Mamma,  bless  me  you  too,  I  am  your 
poor  Jane,  and  I  know  you  all  love  me  more 
than  you  ought.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  un- 
happy— do  not  think  it.  I  have  not  been  for 
some  time  so  happy  as  I  am  to-night/' 

She  then  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment. 

When  she  was  gone,  Agnes,  who  sat  beside 
her  father,  turned  to  him,  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  his  breast,  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  you  will 
now  aclmit  that  I  have  gained  the  victory. 
My  sister's  peace  of  mind  or  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever.  Unless  Osborne  either  now 
is,  or  becomes  in  time  attached  to  her,  I  know 
not  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

"  It  will  be  well  for  Osborne,  at  all  events, 
if  he  has  not  practised  upon  her  aflfections," 
said  William ;  "  that  is,  granting  that  the 
suspicion  be  just.  But  the  truth  is,  I  don't 
think  Osborne  has  any  thing  to  do  with  her 
feelings.  It  is  merely  some  imaginary  trifle 
that  she  has  got  into  her  foolish  little  head, 
poor  girL  Don't  distress  yourself,  father — 
you  know  she  was  always  over-scrupulous. 
Even  the  most  harmless  flb  that  ever  was 
told,  is  a  crime  in  her  eyes.  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  she  had  a  little  wholesome  wickedness 
about — I  don't  mean  that  sir,  in  a  very  un- 
fevorable  light,"  he  said  in  reply  to  a  look  of 
severity  from  his  father,  **  but  I  wish  she  had 
some  leaning  to  error  about  her.  She  would, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  be  the  better  for  ii" 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  his  father,  who  evi- 
dently spoke  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  "  we 
shall  consider  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Better  to  take  her  gently,"  observed  her 
mother,  wiping  away  a  tear,  **  gentleness  and 
love  will  make  her  tell  anything — and  that 
there  is  something  on  her  mind  no  one  can 
doubt." 

"  I  won't  have  her  distressed,  my  dear," 
replied  her  father.  "  It  cannot  be  of  much 
importance  I  think  after  all — but  whatever  it 
may  be,  her  own  candid  mind  wiU  give  it 
forth  spontaneously.  I  know  my  child,  and 
will  answer  for  her." 

"  Why  then,  papa,  are  you  so  much  dis- 
tressed, if  you  think  it  of  no  importance  ?  " 
asked  Maria. 

"  If  her  finger  ached,  it  would  distress  me, 
child,  and  you  know  ii" 

"  Why,  she  and  Ortbome  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  being  together,  out  of  the  eyes 
of  the  family,"  observed  William. 

"That's  more  than  you  know,  William," 
said  Agnes  ;  "  she  has  often  walked  out." 

"But  she  always  did  so,"  replied  her 
mother. 

"She  would  never  meet  him  privately," 


said  her  father,  firmly,  "  of  that  I  am  certain 
as  my  life." 

"That,  papa,"  returned  Agnes,  "I  am 
afraid,  is  precisely  what  she  has  done,  and 
what  now  distresses  her.  And  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  is  wrong  with  her,  no  explana- 
tion will  be  had  from  hersell  Though  kind 
and  affectionate  as  ever,  she  hcis  been  very 
shy  with  me  and  Maria  of  late — and  indeed, 
has  made  it  a  point  to  keep  aloof  from  us. 
Three  or  four  times  I  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone 
of  confidence,  as  if  I  was  about  to  introduce 
some  secret  of  my  own,  but  she  always  under 
some  pretense  or  other  left  me.  I  had  not 
thought  of  Osborne  at  the  time,  nor  could  I 
guess  what  troubled  her — but  something  I 
saw  did."  Her  fiither.  sighed  deeply,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  uttered  a  silent  ejacula- 
tion to  heaven  on  her  behalf.  "  That  is 
true,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now  the  hour  of  even- 
ing worship  ;  let  us  kneel  and  remember  her 
trouble,  the  poor  child,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Had  I  not  better  call  her  down,  papa," 
said  Agnes. 

"Not  this  evening,"  he  replied,  "not  this 
evening — she  is  too  much  disturbed,  and  will 
probably  prefer  praying  alone." 

The  old  man  then  Imelt  down,  and  after 
the  usual  form  of  evening  worship,  uttered  a 
solemn  and  affecting  appeal  upon  her  behalf, 
to  Him,  who  can  pour  balm  upon  the  wound- 
ed spirit,  and  say  unto  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest"  But  when  he  went  on  in  words  more 
particularly  describing  her  state  of  mind,  to 
mention,  and  plead  for  "their  youngest," 
and  "their  dearest,"  and  "their  best  belov- 
ed," his  voice  became  tremulous,  and  for  a 
moment  he  paused,  but  the  pause  was  filled 
with  the  sobbings  of  those  who  loved  her, 
and  especially  by  tbe  voice  of  that  affection- 
ate sister  who  loved  her  most — for  of  them 
all,  Agnes  only  wept  aloud.  At  length  the 
prayer  was  concluded,  and  rising  up  with 
wet  eyes,  they  perceived  that  the  beloved  ob- 
ject of  their  supplications  had  glided  into 
the  room,  and  joined  their  worship  unper- 
ceived. 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  her  father,  "  we  did  not 
know  you  were  with  us." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after  a 
moment's  apparent  struggle,  went  over,  and 
laying  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  sobbed  out 
— "Papa,  your  love  has  overcome  me.  I 
wiU  tell  you  all." 

"  Soul  of  truth  and  candor,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  "  heroic 
child  !  I  knew  she  would  do  it,  and  I  said  so. 
Gk)  out  now,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Dar- 
ling, don't  be  distressed.  If  you  feel  diflfi- 
culty  I  will  not  ask  to  hear  it  Or  perhaps  you 
woiild/rather  mention  it  to  your  mamma." 
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"  No — to  you  papa — to  you — and  you  will 
not  be  harsh  upon  me,  I  am  a  weak  girl,  and 
have  done  very  wrong." 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  this 
fair  and  guiltless  penitent  leaning  against  her 
indulgent  father's  bosom,  in  which  her  blush- 
ing face  was  hid,  and  disclosing  the  history 
of  an  attachment  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
ever  warmed  the  heart  of  youth  and  beauly. 
Oh  no  wonder,  thou  sweetest  and  most  art- 
less of  human  beings,  that  when  the  heavy 
blight  of  reason  came  upon  thee,  and  thou 
disappearedst  from  his  eyes,  that  the  old 
man's  spirit  became  desolate  and  his  heart 
broken,  and  that  he  said  after  thy  dissolution 
to  every  word  of  comfort  uttered  to  him — 
**  It  is  vain,  it  is  vain-^I  cannot  stay.  I  hear 
her  voice  caUincr  me — she  calls  me,  my  beau- 
tifal-my  pridf-my  child-my  chiia-she 
calls  me,  and  I  cannot  stay."  Nor  did  he  long. 

To  none  else  did  her  father  that  night  re- 
veal the  purport  of  this  singular  disclosure, 
except  to  Mrs.  Sinclair  herself — but  the  next 
morning  before  breakfast,  the  secret  had 
been  made  known  to  the  rest  All  trouble 
and  difficulty,  as  to  the  conduct  they  should 
pursue,  were  removed  in  consequence  of 
Osborne's  intention  to  ask  his  father  to  sanc- 
tion their  attachment,  and  imtil  the  conse- 
quence of  that  step  should  be  known,  noth- 
ing further  on  their  part  could  be  attempted. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  ere 
two  o'clock  that  day,  Mr.  Osborne  had,  in 
the  name  of  his  son,  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  our  fair  girl,  which  proposal  we  need 
scarcely  say  was  instantly  and  joj-fully  ac- 
cepted. It  is  true,  their  immediate  union 
was  not  contemplaled.  Both  were  much 
too  youthful  and  inexperienced  to  undertake 
the  serious  duties  of  married  life,  but  it  was 
arranged  that  Osborne,  whose  health,  be- 
sides, was  not  sufficiently  finn,  should  travel, 
see  the  world,  and  strengthen  his  constitu- 
tion by  the  genial  air  of  a  warmer  and  more 
•  salubrious  climate. 

Alas !  why  is  it  that  the  sorrows  of  love 
are  far  sweeter  than  its  joys  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  young  hero  and  heroine, 
if  we  may  presume  so  to  call  them,  were  in- 
sensible to  this  lapse  of  serene  dehght  which 
now  opened  upon  them.  No — the  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed  was  indeed  such  as  few 
taste  in  such  a  world  as  this  is.  Their  at- 
tachment was  now  sanctioned  by  all  their 
mutual  friends,  and  its  progress  was  unim- 
peded by  an  scruple  arising  from  clandes- 
tine intercourse,  or  a  breach  of  duty.  But, 
with  secrecy,  passed  away  those  trembling 
snatches  of  imimaginable  transport  which  no 
state  of  permitted  love  has  ever  yet  known. 
The  stolen  glance,  the  passing  whisper,  the 


guarded  pressure  of  the  soft  white  hand 
timidly  returned,  and  the  fearful  rapture  of 
the  hurried  kiss — alas !  alas ! — and  alas  !  for 
the  memory  of  Eloiza  ! 

Time  passed,  and  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  Osborne's  journey  were  in  fact 
nearly  completed.  One  day,  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  departure,  he  and  Jane  were 
sitting  in  a  little  ozier  summer-house  in  Mr. 
Sincla^'s  garden,  engaged  in  a  conversation 
more  tender  than  usual,  for  each  felt  their 
love  deeper  and  their  hearts  sink  as  the  hour 
of  separation  approached  them.  Jane's 
features  exhibited  such  a  singular  union  of 
placid  confidence  and  melancholy,  as  gave 
something  Madonna-like  and  divine  to  her 
beauty.  Osborne  sat,  and  for  a  long  time 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  silent  intensity  of 
rapture  for  which  he  could  find  no  words. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  in  a  reverie — 

"  I  will  swear  it — I  may  swear  it.** 

"  Swear  what,  Charles  ?  " 

'^  That  the  moment  I  see  a  girl  more  beau- 
tiful, I  will  cease  to  write  to  you — I  will 
cease  to  love  you.** 

The  blood  instantly  forsook  her  cheeks, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  dis- 
may. 

**  What,  dear  Charles,  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Oh,  my  pride  and  my  treasure  1 "  he  ex* 
claimed,  vnldly  clasping  her  to  his  bosom — 
"  there  is  none  so  fair — none  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  itself  so  beautiful — that,  my  own 
ever  dearest,  is  my  meaning." 

The  confidence  of  her  timid  and  loving 
heart  was  instantly  restored — and  she  said 
smiling,  yet  with  a  tear  struggling  through 
her  evelid,  "  I  believe  I  am— I  think  I  am 
beautifuL  I  know  they  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale,  because  I  am  gentle." 

"The  angels  are  not  so  gentle,  nor  so 
pure,  nor  so  innocent  as  you  are,  xay  un-. 
wedded  wife." 

"  I  am  glad  I  am,"  she  replied  ;  *'  and  I 
am  glad,  too,  that  I  am  beautiful — but  it  is 
all  on  your  account,  and  for  your  sake,  dear 
Charles." 

The  fascination — the  power  of  such  inno- 
cence, and  purity,  and  love,  utterly  overcame 
him,  and  he  wept  in  transport  upon  her 
bosom. 

The  approach  of  her  sisters,  however,  and 
the  liveliness  of  Agnes,  soon  changed  the 
character  of  their  dialogue.  For  an  hour 
they  ran  and  chased  each  other,  and  played 
about,  after  which  Charles  took  his  leave  of 
them  for  the  evening.  Jane,  as  usual,  being 
the  last  he  parted  from,  whispered  to  him, 
as  he  went — 

"  Charles,  promise  me,  that  in  future  you 
wont  repeat — the — the  words  >ou  used  in 
the  summer-house." 
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"  Wli&t  words,  love  ?  " 

"  You  remember — about — about,  —  what 
yon  aaid  you  might  swmr — and  that,  in  that 
caae,  jou  would  cease  to  love  me." 

"Why  dearest,  should  I  promise  you  this?" 
'  "Because,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  whis- 
per, "  they  disturb  me  when  I  think  of  them 
— a  sHght  tiling  makes  my  heart  sink." 

"You  are  a  foolish,  sweet  girl — but  I 
promise  you,  I  shall  neTer  again  use  them." 

She  bestowed  on  him  a  look  and  smile 
that  were  more  than  a  sufBcient  compensa- 
tion for  this ;  and  after  again  bidding  him 
farewell,  she  tripped  lightly  into  the  house. 

From  this  onward,  untU  the  day  of  their 
aepuntion,  the  spirits  of  our  young  lovers 
were  more  and  more  overcast,  and  the  mirth- 
ful intercourse  of  confident  love  altogether 
gone.  Their  communion  was  now  marked 
by  despondency  and  by  tears,  tor  the  most 
part  shed  during  their  confidential  interviews 
with  each  other.  In  company  they  were 
silent  and  dejected,  and  ever  as  their  eyes 
met  ui  long  and  loving  glances,  they  could 
scarcely  repress  their  grief.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, Jane  on  being  spoken  to,  after  a  con- 
siderable silence,  would  attempt  in  vain  to 
reply,  her  quivering  voice  and  tearful  eyes 
affording  unequivocal  proof  of  the  subject 
which  engaged  her  heart  Their  friends,  of 
course,  endeavored  to  console  and  sustain 
them  on  both  sides  ;  and  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  them  into  a  childlike 
resignation  to  the  necessity  that  occasioned 
the  dreary  period  of  absence  that  lay  before 
tliem.  These  intervals  of  patience,  however, 
did  not  last  long  ;  the  spirits  of  our  young 
bvers  were,  indeed,  disquieted  within  them, 
and  the  heart  of  each  drooped  under  the 
severest  of  all  its  calamities— the  pain  of  loss 
for  that  object  which  is  dearest  to  its  affec- 
tions. 

It  was  arranged  that,  on  the  day  previous 
to  Charles'  departure,  Osborne's  famUy 
shoiUd  dine  at  1^.  Sinckir's ;  for  they  knew 
that  the  affliction  caused  by  their  separation 
would  render  it  necessary  that  Jane,  on  that 
occasion,  should  be  under  her  own  roof,  and 
near  the  attention  and  aid  of  her  friends. 
Mr.  Osborne  almost  regretted  the  resolution 
to  which  he  had  come  of  sending  his  son  to 
travel,  for  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  absence 
from  the  fair  girl  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
attached,  might  possibly  countervail  the 
benefitd  arising  from  a  more  favorable  cU- 
mate ;  but  as  he  hod  already  engaged  the 
services  of  an  able  and  experienced  t:utor, 
who  on  two  or  three  previous  o<tcasions  had 
been  over  the  Continent,  he  expected,  reason- 
sbly  enough,  that  novelty,  his  tutor's  good 
sense,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of  youth 
would  soon  efEoce  a  sorrow  in  general  so 


transient,  and  in  due  time  restore  him  to  hia 
usual  spirits.  He  consequently  adhered  to 
his  resolution — the  day  of  departure  was 
fixed,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  lovers 
to  separate,  as  we  have  already  intimated. 

Jane  Sinclair,  from  the  period  when  0» 
home's  attachment  and  hers  was  known  and 
sanctioned  by  their  friends,  never  slept  a 
night  from  her  beloved  sister  Agnes ;  nor 
had  any  other  person  hving,  not  even  Os- 
borne himself,  such  an  opportunity  as  Agnes 
had  of  registering  in  the  record  of  a  sisterly  - 
heart  so  faithful  a  transcript  of  her  love. 

On  the  night  previous  to  their  leave  taking, 
Agnes  was  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  her 
limbs,  and  begged  her  to  allow  additional 
covering  to  be  put  on  the  bed. 

"  No,  dear  A^es,  no ;  only  grant  me  one 
favor — do  not  speak  to  me — leave  my  heart 
to  its  own  sorrows — to  its  own  misery^to 
ita  own  despair  ;  for,  Agnes,  I  feel  a  presen- 
timent thikt  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

She  pressed  her  lips  against  Agnes'  cheek 
when  she  had  concluded,  and  Agnes  almost 
started,  for  that  tip  hitherto  so  glowing  and 
warm,  felt  hard  and  cold  as  marble. 

Osborne,  who  for  some  time  past  bad 
spent  almost  every  day  at  Mr,  Sinclair's, 
arrived  the  next  morning  ere  the  family  hod 
concluded  breakfast.  Jane  immediately  left 
the  table,  for  she  had  tasted  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  placing  herself  beside  him  on 
the  sofa,  looked  up  mournfully  into  his  face 
for  more  than  a  minuto ;  she  then  caught  his 
hand,  and  placing  it  between  hers,  gazed 
upon  hJTn  again,  and  smiled.  The  boy  saw 
at  once  that  the  smile  was  a  smile  of  miseir, 
and  that  the  agony  of  separation  was  likely 
to  be  too  much  for  her  to  bear.  The  con- 
trast at  that  moment  between  them  both  was 
remarkable.  She  pale,  cold,  and  almost  ab- 
stracted from  the  perception  of  her  immedi- 
ate grief ;  he  glowing  in  the  deep  carmine  of 
youth  and  ajiparent  health — his  eye  as  well 
as  hers  sparkling  with  a  hght  which  the 
mere  beauty  of  early  life  never  gives.  Alaa, 
poor  things !  httle  did  they,  or  those  to  whom 
tliey  were  so  very  dear,  imagine  that,  as  they 
then  gazed  upon  each  other,  each  bore  in 
lineaments  so  beautiful  the  symptoms  of  the 
respective  maladies  that  were  to  lay  them 
low. 

"I  wish,  Jane,  you  would  trv  and  get  up 
your  spirits,  love,  and  see  and  be  entertain- 
ing to  poor  Charles,  as  this  is  the  last  day 
he  is  to  be  with  you." 

She  looked  quickly  at  her  mother—''  The 
lagt,  mamma  ?  "  _ 

"I  mean  for  a  whUe,  dear,  until  after  hia        ^ 
return  from  the  Continent" 

She  seemed  relieved  by  thia.  "Oh  no, 
not  the  last,  Charles,"  she  said — "  " 
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not  how  it  is — ^I  know  not ;  but  sometimes, 
indeed,  I  think  it  is — and  if  it  were,  il  it 
were — " 

A  paleness  more  deadly  spread  over  her 
face  ;  and  with  a  gaze  of  mute  and  undying 
devotion  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  repeated 
^  -"  if  it  should  be  the  last — the  loMi  !  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  foohsh  or  so 
weak  a  girl,  Jane,"  said  WiUiam,  "  as  to  be 
so  cast  down,  merely  because  Charles  is  tak- 
ing a  skip  to  the  Continent  to  get  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air,  and  back  again.  Why,  I  know 
them  that  go  to  the  Continent  four  times  a 
year  to  transact  business— a  young  fellow, 
by  the  way,  that  has  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  lady  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  I  msh  you  saw  them  part,  as  I  did- 
merely  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand — *  good 
by,  Molly,  take  care  of  yourself  tiU  I  see  you 
again;'  and  'farewell,  Simon,  don't  forget 
the  shawl ; '  and  the  whole  thing's  over,  and 
no  more  about  it" 

There  was  evidently  something  in  these 
words  that  jarred  upon  a  spirit  of  such 
natural  tenderness  as  Jane's.  While  William 
was  repeating  them,  her  features  expressed  a 
feeling  as  if  of  much  inward  pain ;  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  she  rose  up,  and  seizing 
both  his  hands,  said,  in  a  tone  of  meek  and 
earnest  supplication : 

"  Oh !  William  dear,  do  not,  do  not — it  is 
not  consolation — ^it  is  distress." 

'•Dear  Jane,"  said  the  good-natured 
brother,  at  once  feeling  his  error,  "  pardon 
me,  I  was  wrong;  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  cases — I  only  wanted  to  raise  your 
spirits." 

"  True,  William,  true ;  I  ought  to  thank 
you,  and  I  do  thank  yoiL" 

Whilst  this  Httle  incident  took  place,  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  over  and  sat  beside  Charlea 

"You  see,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  he, 
"what  a  heavy  task  your  separation  from 
that  poor  girl  is  likely  to  prove.  Let  me  beg 
that  you  will  be  as  firm  as  possible,  and  sus- 
tain her  by  a  cheerful  play  of  spirits,  if  you 
can  command  them.  Do  violence  to  your 
own  heart  for  this  day  for  her  sake." 

"  I  wiU  be  firm,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  "  if  I 
can :  but  if  I  fail — if  I — look  at  her,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  choking  voice,  "look  at  her, 
and  then  ask  yourself  why  I — ^I  should  be 
firm?" 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Jane  came  over,  and  seat- 
ing herself  between  her  father  and  him, 
said : 

"  Papa,  you  will  stay  with  me  and  Charles 
this  day,  and  support  us.  You  know,  papa, 
that  I  am  but  a  weak,  weak  girl ;  but  when 
1  do  a  wrong  thing,  I  feel  very  penitent — I 
cannot  rest" 

"  You  never  did  wrong,  darling,"  said  Os- 


borne, pressing  his  lips  to  her  cheek,  •*  you 
never  did  wrong." 

"  Papa  says  I  did  not  do  much  wrong ; 
yet  at  one  time  I  did  not  think  so  myself  ; 
but  there  is  a  thing  presses  upon  me  still. 
Papa,"  she  added,  turning  abruptly  to  him, 
"are  there  not  such  things  in  tlus  life  as 
judgments  from  heaven  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  upon  the  wicked  who,  by 
deep  crimes,  provoke  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  but  the  ways  of  God  are  so  myste- 
rious, and  the  innocent  so  often  suffer  whilst 
the  guilty  escape,  that  we  never  almost  hazard 
an  opinion  upon  individual  ca8e&" 

"  But  there  are  cast-aways  f" 

"  Yes,  darling ;  but  here  is  Charles  anxious 
to  take  you  out  to  walk.  With  such  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  and  afiection  before  you 
both,  you  ought  surely  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits." 

"  W^ell,  I  can  see  why  you  evade  my  ques- 
tion," she  replied  ;  but  she  added  abruptly, 
"  bless  us,  papa,  bless  us."  She  knelt  down, 
and  pulled  Charles  gently  upon  his  knees 
also,  and  joining  both  hands  together,  bent 
her  head  as  if  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Oh,  mournful  and  heart-breaking  was  her 
loveliness,  as  she  knelt  down  before  the 
streaming  eyes  of  her  family— a  MagdehLC 
in  beauty,  without  her  guilt 

The  old  man,  deeply  moved  by  the  distress 
of  the  interesting  pair  then  bent  before  him, 
uttered  a  short  prayer  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, after  which  he  blessed  them  both,  and 
again  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
heaven,  in  terms  of  touching  and  beautiful 
simphcity.  His  daughter  seemed  reheved  by 
this,  for,  after  rising,  she  went  to  her  mother 
and  said  : 

"  We  are  going  to  walk,  mamma.  I  must 
endeavor  to  keep  my  spirits  up  this  day,  for 
poor  Charles'  sake." 

"  Yes,  love,  do,"  said  her  mother,  "that's  a 
good  girl.  Let  me  see  how  cheerful  and 
sprightly  youll  be ;  and  think,  dear,  of  the 
happy  days  that  are  before  you  and  Charles 
yet,  when  youll  live  in  love  and  affection, 
surrounded  and  cherished  by  both  your 
famihes." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "I  often  think  of 
that — ^I'll  try  mamma — 111  try." 

Saying  which,  she  took  Charles's  arm,  and 
the  young  persons  all  went  out  together. 

Jane's  place,  that  evening,  was  by  Os- 
borne's side,  as  it  had  been  with  something 
Uke  a  faint  clinging  of  terror  during  the 
whole  day.  She  spoke  little,  and  might  be 
said  rather  to  respond  to  all  he  uttered,  than 
to  sustain  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  Her  dis- 
tress was  assuredly  deep,  but  they  knew  not 
then,  nor  by  any  means  suspected  how  fear- 
ful was  its  character  in  the  remote  and  hid« 
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den  depths  of  her  souL  She  sat  with  Os- 
borne's right  hand  between  hers,  and  scarcely 
for  a  moment  ever  took  her  sparkling  eyes 
o£f  his  coimtenance.  Many  times  was  she 
observed  to  mutter  to  herself,  and  her  Ups 
frequently  moved  as  if  she  had  been  speak- 
ing, but  no  words  were  uttered,  nor  any 
sense  of  her  distress  expressed.  Once,  only, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  were  they  star- 
tled into  a  hush  of  terror  and  dismay,  by  a 
single  short  laugh,  uttered  so  loud  and  wild- 
ly, that  a  pause  followed  it,  and,  as  if  with 
one  consentaneous  movement,  they  all  as- 
sembled about  her.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  bring  her  to  herself  for  with 
her  left  hand  she  wafted  them  away,  saying, 
"  Leave  us — leave  us — this  is  a  day  of  sor- 
row to  us — ^the  day  will  end,  but  when,  when, 
alas,  will  the  sorrow?  Papa,  some  of  us 
will  need  your  prayers  now — the  sunshine  of 
Jane's  life  is  over — I  am  the  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  no  more — ^my  time  with  the  holy  and 
affectionate  flock  of  whom  I  was  and  am  an 
unworthy  one,  will  be  short — I  may  be  with 
you  a  day,  as  it  were,  the  next  is  come  and 
Jane  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  Father,"  said  Osborne,  "  I  shall  not  go  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom 
— "  I  will  never  leave  her." 

The  boy's  tears  fell  rapidly  upon  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  on  feeling  them  she  looked  up 
and  snidled. 

The  sobbings  of  the  family  were  loud, 
and  bitter  were  the  tears  which  the  tender 
position  of  the  young  and  beautiful  pair 
wrung  from  the  eyes  that  looked  upon  them. 

"  Your  health,  my  boy,"  said  his  father; 
"  my  beautiful  and  only  boy,  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  go.  It  is  but  for  a 
time,  Jane  dear,  my  daughter,  my  boy's  be- 
loved, it  is  only  for  a  time — let  him  leave  you 
for  a  little,  and  he  will  return  confirmed  in 
health  and  knowledge,  and  worthy  my  dear, 
dear  girl,  to  be  yours  for  ever." 

"My  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "was 
once  good  and  obedient,  and  she  will  now 
do  whatever  is  her  own  papa's  wish." 

"  Name  it,  papa,  name  it,"  said  she,  still 
smiling. 

"  Suffer  Charles  to  go,  my  darling — and  do 
not — oh !  do  not  take  his  departure  so  much 
to  heart." 

"  Charles,  you  must  go,"  said  she.  "It  is 
the  wish  of  your  own  &ther  and  of  mine- 
but  above  all,  it  is  the  wish  of  your  own — ^you 
cannot,  you  must  not  gainsay  him.  What 
love  can  prosper  which  is  founded  on  diso- 
bedience or  deceit  ?  You  know  the  words 
you  once  loved  so  well  to  repeat-— I  will  re- 
peat them  now — you  must,  you  will  not 
sorely  refuse  the  request  of  your  own  Jane 
Sinclair.*' 


The  boy  seemed  for  some  time  irresolute, 
but  at  length  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
again,  said,  in  a  vehement  burst  of  tender* 
ness: 

"  No,  father,  my  heart  is  resolved,  I  wiU 
never  leave  her.  It  will  kill  me,  it  will  lay 
me  in  an  early  grave,  and  you  will  have  no 
son  to  look  upon." 

"  But  you  will  see  the  heroic  example  that 
Jane  will  set  you,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "she 
will  shame  you  into  firmness,  for  she  will  now 
take  leave  of  you  at  once  ;  and  see  then  if  you 
love  her  as  you  say  you  do,  whether  you  will 
not  respect  her  so  far  as  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample.    Jane,  bid  Charles  farewell." 

This  was,  perhaps,  pressing  her  strength 
too  far ;  at  all  events,  the  injunction  came  so 
unexpectedly,  that  a  pause  followed  it,  and 
they  waited  with  painful  expectation  to  see 
what  she  would  do.  For  upwards  of  a  min- 
ute she  sat  silent,  and  her  Hps  moved  as  if 
she  were  communing  with  herself.  At  length 
she  rose  up,  and  stooping  down  kissed  her 
lover's  cheek,  then,  taking  his  hand  as  before 
between  hers,  she  said  in  a  voice  astonish- 
ingly calm: 

"Charles,  farewell — remember  that  I  am 
your  Jane  Sinclair.  Alas  ! "  she  added,  "  I  am 
weak  and  feeble — help  me  out  of  the  room." 

Both  her  parents  assisted  her  to  leave  it, 
but,  on  reaching  the  door,  she  drew  back  in- 
voluntarily, on  hearing  Osborne's  struggles 
to  detain  her. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  with  a  look  inexpressi- 
bly wobegone  and  supphant — "  Mamma  !  " 

"  Sweet  child,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  both. 

"Let  me  take  one  last  look  of  him — ^it 
will  be  the  last — but  not — I — ^I  trust,  the  last 
act  of  my  duty  to  you  both." 

She  turned  round  and  gazed  upon  him 
for  some  time — her  features,  as  she  looked, 
dilated  into  an  expression  of  delight 

"Is  he  not,"  said  she,  in  a  low  placid 
whisper,  while  her  smiling  eye  still  rested 
upon  him — "  is  he  not  beautiful  ?  Oh !  yes, 
he  is  beautiful — he  is  beautiful." 

"  He  is,  darling— he  is,"  said  both — "  come 
away  now — be  only  a  good  firm  girl  and  all 
will  soon  be  well." 

"  Very,  very  beautiful,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
contented  voice,  as  without  any  further  wish 
to  remain,  she  accompanied  her  parents  to 
another  room. 

Such  was  their  leaving-taking — thus  did 
they  separate.    Did  they  ever  meet  I 
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In  the  history  of  the  affections  we  know 
that  circumstances  sometimes  occur,  where 
duty  and  inclination  maintain  a  oonflict  so 
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nicely  balanced  as  to  render  it  judicious  not 
to  exact  a  fulfillment  of  the  former,  lest  by 
deranging  the  structure  of  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  render  the  mind  either  insensible 
to  their  existence,  or  incapable  of  regulating 
them.  This  observation  applies  only  to 
those  subordinate  positions  of  life  which  in- 
volve no  great  principle  of  conduct,  and  vio- 
late no  cardinal  point  of  human  duty.  We 
ought  neither  to  do  evil  nor  suffer  evil  to  be 
done,  where  our  authority  can  prevent  it,  in 
order  that  good  may  follow.  But  in  matters 
where  our  own  will  creates  the  offence,  it  is 
in  some  peculiar  cases  not  only  prudent  but 
necessary  to  avoid  straining  a  mind  naturally 
delicate,  beyond  the  powers  which  we  know 
it  to  possess.  We  think,  for  instance,  that 
it  was  wrong  in  Mr.  Sinclair,  at  a  moment 
when  the  act  of  separating  from  Osborne 
might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  his 
daughter  into  that  softness  which  lightens 
and  relieves  the  heart,  abruptly  to  suppress 
emotions  so  natural,  by  exacting  a  proof  of 
obedience  too  severe  and  oppressive  to  the 
heart  of  one  who  loved  as  Jane  did.  She 
knew  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  him  the  mo- 
ment he  expressed  his  wish ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  no  duty  to  demand  such  an  un- 
liecessary  proof  of  her  obedience.  The  im- 
mediate consequences,  however,  made  him 
sufficiently  sensible  of  his  error,  and  taught 
him  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is 
the  most  difficult  task  which  a  parent  has  to 
learn. 

Jane,  conducted  by  her  parents,  having 
reached  aixother  apartment,  sat  dovm— her 
father  taking  a  chair  on  one  side,  and  her 
mother  on  the  other. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  I  will 
never  forget  tlus  proof  of  your  obedience  to 
me,  on  so  trying  an  occasion.  I  knew  I 
might  rely  upon  my  daughter." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat  appar- 
ently wrapped  up  in  an  ecstacy  of  calm  and 
unbroken  delight  The  smile  of  happiness 
with  which  she  contemplated  Osborne,  on 
taking  her  last  look  of  him,  was  still  upon 
her  face,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the 
agony  which  they  knew  she  must  have  felt, 
that  her  parents,  each  from  an  apprehension 
of  alarming  the  other,  feared  openly  to  allude 
to  it,  although  they  felt  their  hearts  sink  in 
dismay  and  terror. 

"  Jane,  why  do  you  not  speak  to  your  papa 
and  me  ?  "  said  her  mother ;  "  speak  to  us, 
love,  speak  to  us — if  it  was  only  one  word." 

She  appeared  not  to  hear  this,  nor  to  be 
at  all  affected  by  her  mother's  voice  or  words. 
After  the  latter  spoke  she  smiled  again,  and 
immediately  putting  up  her  long  white  fin- 
gers through  the  ringlets  that  shaded  her 
dieek,  she  pidled  them  down  as  one  would 


I  do  who  felt  anxious  to  take  out  the  curls-^ 
pressing  them  with  slight  convulsive  energy 
as  they  passed  through  her  fingers. 

"  Henry,  dear,  what — ^what  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  "  inquired  her  mother,  whose  face 
became  pale  with  alarm.  '*  Oh !  what  is 
wrong  with  my  child ! — she  does  not  know 
us  ! — Gracious  heaven,  what  is  this  !  " 

"  Jane,  my  love,  wont  you  speak  to  your 
papa?"  said  l^Ir.  Sinclair.  ''Speak  to  me, 
my  darling,  — it  is  I, — it  is  your  own  papa 
that  asks  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
struggling  to  recover  a  consciousness  of  her 
situation  ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  the  scarce- 
ly perceptible  meaning  which  began  almost 
to  become  visible  in  her  eye,  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  that  smile  wluch  they  both  so 
much  dreaded  to  see." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
vnth  a  brow  darkened  by  sorrow,  first  upon 
his  daughter,  and  afterwards  upon  his  wife. 

"My  heart's  delight,"  he  exclaimed,  **I 
fear  I  have  demanded  more  from  your  obedi- 
ence than  you  could  perform  without  dan- 
ger to  yourself  I  wish  I  had  allowed  her 
grief  to  flow,  and  not  required  such  an 
abrupt  and  unseasonable  proof  of  her  duty. 
It  was  too  severe  an  injunction  to  a  creature 
so  mild  and  affectionate, — and  would  to  God 
that  I  had  not  sought  it ! " 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  you  had  not,  my 
dear  Henry.  Let  us  try,  however,  and  move 
her  heart, — if  tears  could  come  she  would  be 
relieved." 

"  Bring  Agnes  in,"  said  her  father,  "  bring 
in  Agnes, — %he  may  succeed  better  with  her 
than  we  can, — and  if  Charles  be  not  already 
gone,  there  is  no  use  in  distressing  him  by 
at  all  alluding  to  her  situation.  She  is  only 
overpowered,  I  trust,  and  will  soon  recover." 

The  mother,  on  her  way  to  bring  Agnes  to 
her  sister,  met  the  rest  of  the  family  return- 
ing to  the  house  after  having  taken  leave  of 
Osborne.  The  two  girls  were  weeping,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  already  a  brother ; 
whilst  William,  in  a  good-hubl^£ed  tone, 
bantered  them  for  the  want  of  firm 

"I  think,  mother,"  said  he,  "they 
in  love  with  him,  if  they  would  admit 
Why  here's  Maria  and  Agnes,  and  I  dare  say 
they're  making  as  great  a  rout  about  him  as 
Jane  herself!  But  bless  me  I  what's  the 
matter,  mother,  that  you  look  so  pale  and  full 
of  alarm  ?  " 

"It's  Jane — it's  Jane,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Mother,  there's  something  wrong !  "  and  as 
she  spoke  she  stopped,  with  uplifted  hands, 
apparently  fastened  to  the  earth. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother, 
— "  for  heaven's  sake  come  in,  Agnes.  Oh, 
heaven  grant  that  it  may  soon  '^^a  *w»f. 
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Agnes,  dear  girl,  you  know  her  best — come 
in  quick ;  her  papa  wants  you  to  try  what 
you  can  do  with  her." 

In  a  moment  this  loving  family,  with  pale 
faces  and  beating  hearts,  stood  in  a  circle 
about  their  affectionate  and  beautiful  sister. 
Jane  sat  with  her  passive  hand  tenderly 
pressed  between  her  father's, — smiling ;  but 
whether  in  unconscious  happiness  or  uncon- 
scious misery,  who  aJas  !  can  say  ? 

''  You  see  G^e  knows  none  of  us,'  said  her 
mother.  "  Neither  her  papa  nor  me.  Speak 
to  her  each  of  you,  in  turn.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  more  successful     Agnes, — " 

"  She  will  know  me,"  repHed  Agnes ;  "  I 
am  certain  she  will  know  me : " — and  the  de- 
lightful girl  spoke  with  an  energy  that  was 
based  upon  the  confidence  of  that  love  which 
subsisted  between  them.  Maria  and  her 
brother  both  burst  into  tears ;  but  Agnes*s 
affection  rose  above  the  mood  of  ordinary 
griel  The  confidence  that  her  beloved  sis- 
ter's tenderness  for  her  would  enable  her  to 
touch  a  chord  in  a  heart  so  utterly  her  own 
as  Jane's  was,  assumed  upon  this  occasion 
the  character  of  a  wild  but  mournful  enthu- 
siasm, that  was  much  more  expressive  of  her 
attachment  than  could  be  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement  sorrow. 

"  If  she  could  but  shed  tears,"  sa.id  her 
mother,  wrmging  her  hands. 

"  She  will,"  returned  Agnes,  "  she  will. 
Jane,"  she  exclaimed,  "  Jane,  don't  you  know 
your  own  Agnes  ? — your  own  Agnes,  Jane?" 

The  family  waited  in  silence  for  half  a 
minute,  but  tiieir  beloved  one  smiled  on,  and 
gave  not  the  slightest  token  of  recognizing 
eithei  Agnes's  person  or  her  voice.  Some- 
times her  Hps  moved,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
repeating  certain  words  to  herself,  but  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  indistinct  that  no  one  could 
catch  them. 

Agnes's  enthusiasm  abandoned  heron  see- 
ing that  that  voice  to  which  her  own  dearest 
sister  ever  sweetly  and  lovingly  responded, 
fell  upon  her  ear  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning 
soimd.  Her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and 
her  hp  quivered,  as  she  again  addressed  the 
unconscious  girl  Once  more  she  took  ber 
hand  in  hers^  and  placing  herself  before  her, 
put  her  fingers  to  her  cheek  in  order  to  ar- 
rest her  attention. 

"  Jane,  look  upon  me ;  look  upon  me  ; — 
that's  a  sweet  child, — look  upon  me.  Sure  I 
am  Agnes — ^your  own  Agnes,  who  wiU  break 
her  heart  if  my  sweet  sister  doesn't  speak  to 
her." 

The  stricken  one  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  into  her  face  ;  but  it  was,  alas  I  too 
apparent  that  she  saw  her  not ;  for  the  eye, 
though  smiling,  was  still  vacant.  Again  her 
lipe  moved,  and  she  spoke  so  as  to  be  under- 
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stood ;  turning  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  door  through  which  she  had  en- 
tered. 

"Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  same  low, 
placid  voice,  '<  yes,  he  is  beautiful !  Is  h« 
not  beautiful  ?  Fatal  beauty  ! — fatal  beauty  I 
It  is  a  fatal  thing — it  is  a  &tal  thing ! — but 
he  is  very,  very  beautiful ! " 

*'  Jane,"  said  Maria,  taking  her  hand  from 
Agnes's,  ''Jane,  speak  to  Maria,  dear.  Am 
not  I,  too,  your  own  Maria?  that  loves  you 
not  less  than-my  darling,  darling  chUd- 
they  do  not  Hve  that  love  you  better  than 
your  own  Maria ; — in  pity,  darling,  in  pity 
speak  to  me  !  " 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile,  that  rose  into 
the  murmuring  music  of  a  low  laugh  ;  but 
this  soon  ceased,  her  countenance  became 
troubled,  and  her  finely-pencilled  brows  knit, 
as  if  with  an  inward  sense  of  physical  pain. 
William,  her  father,  her  mother,  each  suc- 
cessively addressed  her,  but  to  no  puiposa 
Though  a  slight  change  had  taken  place, 
they  could  not  succeed  in  awakening  her  rea- 
son to  a  perception  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed.  They  only  saw  that 
the  uniiy  of  her  thought,  or  of  the  image 
whose  beauty  veiled  the  faculties  of  her  mind 
was  broken,  and  that  some  other  memory, 
painful  in  its  nature,  had  come  in  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  her  unreal  happiness ;  but 
this,  which  ought  to  have  given  them  hope, 
only  alarmed  them  the  more.  The  father, 
while  these  tender  and  affecting  experiments 
were  tried,  sat  beside  her,  his  eyes  laboring 
under  a  weight  of  deep  and  indescribable  ca- 
lamity, and  turning  from  her  face  to  the 
faces  of  those  who  attempted  to  recall  her 
reason,  with  a  mute  vehemence  of  sorrow 
which  called  up  from  the  depths  of  their  sis- 
ter's misery  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
old  man  whom  ahjQ  hid  so  devotedly  loved. 

"  My  father's  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Wil- 
Uam,  groaning  aloud,  and  coTeii^ig  his  face 
with  his  hands.  "  Father,  your  face  fright- 
ens me  more  than  Jane's ; — don't,  father, 
don't.  She  is  young, — it  will  pass  away — 
and  father  dear  where  is  your  rehance  upon 
her — upon  her  aid  ! " 

"  Dear  Henry,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  should 
be  our  support  It  is  the  business  of  your 
life  to  com&rt  and  sustain  the  afflicted." 

"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  come  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  you  recover  the  shock 
which — which " 

She  stopped,  and  dropping  her  head  upon 
the  knees  of  her  smiling  and  apparently  hap- 
py sister,  wept  aloud. 

"  Agnes — Agnes,"  said  William,  (they  were 
all  in  tears  except  her  father)  '^  Agnes,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  ; " — yet  his  own  cheeks  were 
wet,  and  his  voice  faltered.     "  Father,  come 
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"with  me  for  a  little.  You  will,  when  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  bethink  you  of  your  duty 
— for  it  is  your  duty  to  bear  this  not  only  as 
becomes  a  Christian  man,  but  a  Christian 
minister,  who  is  bound  to  give  us  example 
as  well  as  precept." 

"  I  know  it,  William,  I  know  it ; — and  you 
shall  witness  my  fortitude,  my  patience,  my 
resignation  under  this — this .  I  will  re- 
tire. But  18  she  not — alas!  I  should  say, 
was  she  not  my  youngest  and  my  dearest  1 
You  admit  yourselves  she  was  the  best" 

"  Father,  come,"  said  William. 

"  Dear  father — dear  papa,  go  with  him," 
said  Agnes. 

"  My  father,"  said  Maria„  "  as  he  said  to 
her,  will  be  himself." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "I  know 
how  to  be  firm  ;  I  will  reflect ;  I  wiU  pray ; 
I  will  weep.     I  must,  I  must — —" 

He  pressed  the  beautiful  creature  to  his 

.bosom,  kissed  her  Hps,  and  as  he  hung  over 

her,  his  tears  fell  in  torrents  upon  her  cheeks. 

Oh !  what  a  charm  must  be  in  sympathy, 
and  in  the  tears  which  it  sheds  over  the 
afflicted,  when  those  of  the  •  grey-haired 
father  could  soothe  his  daughter's  soul  into 
that  sorrow  which  is  so  often  a  reHef  to  the 
miserable  and  disconsolate ! 

When  Jane  first  felt  his  tears  upon  her 
cheeks,  she  started  slightly,  and  the  smile 
departed  from  her  countenance.  As  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  she  struggled  a  httle, 
and  putting  her  arms  out,  she  turned  up  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  and  after  a  long  struggle 
between  memory  and  insanity,  at  length 
whispered  out  "  papa !  " 

"  You  are  with  me,  darling,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  and  I  am  with  you,  too :  and  here  we  are 
all  about  you, — ^your  mother,  and  Agnes,  and 
aU." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  but  papa, — and 
where  is  my  mamma?  " 

"  I  am  here,  my  own  love ;  here  I  am. 
Jane,  collect  yourself,  my  treasure.  You 
are  overcome  with  soirow.  ^The  parting  from 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  mention  his 
name,"  whispered  William.  "  May  it  not 
occasion  a  relapse,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  want  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  get  her  to  weep  if  possible." 

Her  daughter's  fingers  were  again  involved 
in  the  tan^es  of  her  beautiful  ringlets,  and 
once  more  was  the  sweet  but  vacant  smile 
returning  to  her  Hps. 

"  May  God  relieve  her  and  us,"  said  Maria ; 
"the  darHng  child  is  relapsing ! " 

Agnes  felt  so  utterly  overcome,  that  she 
stooped,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
neck  wept  aloud,  with  her  cheek  laid  to 
Jane'a 


Again  the  warmth  of  her  tears  upon  the 
afflicted  one's  face  seemed  to  soothe  or  awaken 
her.  She  looked  up,  and  with  a  troubled 
face  exclaimed : — 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  I — ^Agnes,  you  are  good, 
and  never  practised  deceit, — am  I?  am  I  ?  " 

"  Are  you  what,  love  ?  are  you  what,  Jane, 
darhng?" 

"  Am  I  a  cast-away  ?  I  thought  I  was.  I 
beheve  I  am — Agnes  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear  girl  1 " 

"I  am  afraid  of  my  papa." 

'*  Why,  Jane,  E>hould  you  be  afraid  of  papa. 
Sure  you  know  how  he  loves  you — dotes  upon 
you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  practised  deceit  upon  him.  I 
dissembled  to  him.  I  sinned,  sinned  deeply  ; 
— blackly,  blackly.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
it ; "  and  she  shuddered  while  speaking. 

"  Well,  but  Jane  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
soothingly,  "can  you  not  weep  for  your 
fault.  Tears  of  repentance  can  wipe  out  any 
crime.  Weep,  my  child,  weep,  and  it  will 
reheve  your  heart." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  my  papa,"  she  replied. 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  forgives 
me:  how  glad!  how  glad!  That's  all  thai 
troubles  your  poor  Jane  ;  all  in  the  world 
that  troubles  her  poor  heart — ^I  think." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  and  inexpressible  misery,  and  with  such 
an  mnocent  and  childlike  unconsciousness  of 
the  calamity  which  weighed  her  down,  that 
no  heart  possessing  common  humanity  could 
avoid  being  overcome. 

"  Look  on  me,  love,"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"  Your  papa  is  here,  ready  to  piiy  and  for- 
give you." 

"  WiUiam,"  said  Agnes,  "  a  thought  striken 
me, — ^the  air  that  Charles  played  when  they 
first  met  has  been  her  favorite  ever  since  • 
you  know  it — go  get  your  flute  and  play  i^ 
with  as  much  feelmg  as  you  can." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  her  father's  worda 
She  sat  musing,  and  once  or  twice  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  sidelocks,  but  immediately 
withdrew  it,  and  again  fell  into  a  reverie. 
Sometimes  her  hjce  brightened  into  the  fatal 
smile,  and  again  became  overshadowed  with 
a  gloom  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  grief.  Indeed  the  play  of 
meaning  and  insanity,  as  they  chased  each 
other  over  a  countenance  so  beautiful,  was 
an  awful  sight,  even  to  an  indifferent  be- 
holder, much  less  to  those  who  then  stood 
about  her. 

William  in  about  a  minute  returned  with 
his  flute,  and  placing  himself  behind  her, 
commenced  the  air  in  a  spirit  more  mourn- 
ful probably  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever 
before  been  played.  For  a  long  time  she 
noticed  it  not :  that  is  to  say,  she  betrayed 
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fio  external  marks  of  attention  to  it  They 
could  perceive,  however,  that  although  ahe 
neither  moved  nor  looked  around  her,  yet 
the  awful  play  of  her  features  ceased,  and 
their  expression  became  more  intelligent  and 
natural  At  length  she  sighed  deeply  several 
times,  though  without  appearing  to  hear  the 
music;  and  at  length,  without  uttering  a 
word  to  any  one  of  them,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  her  father's  bosom,  and  the  tears  fell 
in  placid  torrents  down  her  cheeks.  By  a 
signal  from  his  hand,  Mr.  Sinclair  intimated 
that  for  the  present  they  should  be  silent ; 
and  by  another  addressed  to  William,  that 
he  should  play  on.  He  did  so,  and  she  wept 
copiously  und^r  the  influence  of  that  charmed 
melody  for  more  than  twenty  minutea 

"  It  would  be  well  for  me,"  she  at  length 
said,  ''that  is,  I  fear  it  would,  that  I  had 
never  heard  that  air,  or  seen  him  who  first 
sent  its  melancholy  music  to  my  heart  He 
is  gone  ;  but  when — when  will  he  return  ?  " 

"Do  not  take  his  departure  so  heavily, 
dear  child,"  said  her  father.  "  If  you  were 
acquainted  with  life  and  the  world  you  would 
Lnow  that  a  journey  to  the  Continent  is 
nothing.  Two  years  to  one  as  young  as  you 
are  will  soon  pass." 

"  It  would,  papa,  if  I  loved  him  less.  But 
my  love  for  him — my  love  for  him — that  now 
is  my  misery.  I  must,  however,  rely  upon 
other  strength  than  my  own.  Papa,  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  me,-and  you,  mamma, 
and  all  of  you  ;  for  I  fear  I  am  myself  inca- 
pable of  praying  as  I  used  to  do,  with  an  un- 
divided heart" 

Her  father  knelt  dovm,  but  knowing  her 
weak  state  of  mind,  he  made  his  supplication 
as  short  and  simple  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  solemn. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  when  it  was  concluded, 
*'  will  you,  mamma,  and  Agnes,  help  me  to 
bed  ;  I  am  very  much  exhausted,  and  my 
heart  is  sunk  as  ii  it  were  never  to  beat 
lightly  again.  It  may  yet ;  I  would  hope  it, 
— ^hope  it  if  I  could." 

They  allowed  her  her  own  way,  and  with- 
out any  allusion  whatsoever  to  Charles,  or 
his  departure,  more  than  she  had  made  her- 
bbU,  they  embraced  her ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  in  bed,  and  as  was  soon  evident 
to  Agnes,  who  watched  her,  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

Why  is  it  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us 
are  more  tenderly  dear  to  us  while  asleep 
than  while  awake  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
say ;  but  we  know  that  there  are  many 
things  in  life  and  nature,  especially  in  the 
heart  and  affections,  which  we  feel  as  distinct 
truths,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
why  they  are  so.  This  is  one  of  them. 
What  parent  does  not  love  the  ofGipring  more 
Vox*,  n.— 8 


glowingly  while  the  features  are  composed  in 
sleep  ?  What  young  husband  does  not  fee] 
his  heart  melt  with  a  warmer  emotion,  on 
contemplating  the  countenance  of  his  youth- 
ful wife,  when  that  countenance  is  over- 
shadowed with  the  placid  but  somewhat 
mournful  beauty  of  repose  ? 

When  the  family  understood  from  Agnes 
that  Jane  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  they  stole 
up  quietly,  and  standing  about  her,  each 
looked  upon  her  with  a  long  gaze  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  ;  for  they  knew  that  sleep 
would  repair  the  injury  which  the  trial  of 
that  day  had  wrought  upon  a  mind  so 
delicately  framed  as  her's.  We  question 
not  but  where  there  is  beauty  it  is  still 
more  beautiful  in  sleep.  The  passions  are 
then  Ski  rest,  and  the  still  harmony  of 
the  countenance  unbroken  by  the  jarring 
discords  and  vexations  of  waking  life  ;  every 
feature  then  falls  into  its  natural  place,  and 
renders  the  symmetry  of  the  face  chaster, 
whilst  its  general  expression  breathes  more 
of  that  tender  and  pensive  character,  which 
constitutes  the  highest  order  of  beauty. 

Jane's  countenance,  in  itself  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  was  now  an  object  of  deep  and  melan* 
Choi/  interest  Upon  it  might  be  observed 
faint  traces  of  those  contending  emotions 
whose  struggle  had  been  on  that  day  so  nearly 
faiel  to  her  mind  for  ever.  The  smile  left 
behind  it  a  faint  and  dying  light,  like  the 
dim  radiance  of  a  spring  evening  when  melt- 
ing into  dusk ;— whilst  the  secret  dread  of 
becoming  a  cast-away,  and  the  still  abiding 
consciousness  of  having  deceived  her  father, 
blended  into  the  languid  serenity  of  her  fBioe 
a  slight  expression  of  the  pain  they  had  oc- 
casioned her  while  awake. 

Unhappy  girl !  There  she  lay  in  her  inno- 
cence and  beauty  like  a  summer  lake  whose 
clear  waters  have  settled  into  stillness  after  a 
recent  storm  ;  reflecting,  as  they  pass,  the 
clouds  now  softened  into  milder  forms,  which 
had  but  a  little  time  before  so  deeply  agitated 
them. 

**  Oh,  no  wonder,"  said  her  father,  "  that 
the  boy  who  loves  her  should  say  he  would 
not  leave  her,  and  that  separation  would 
break  down  the  strength  of  his  heart  and 
spirit  A  fairer  thing — a  purer  being  never 
closed  her  eyehds  upon  the  cares  and  trials 
of  life.  light  may  those  cares  be,  oh !  be^ 
loved  of  our  hearts  ;  and  refreshing  the  slum* 
bers  that  are  upon  you  ;  and  may  l£e  blessing 
and  merciful  providence  of  Gbd  guard  anq 
keep  you  from  evil !    Amen  !    Amen  1 " 

Maria  on  this  occasion  was  deeply  affected 
Jane's  arm  lay  outside  the  coverlid,  and  hat 
sister  obseiVed  that  her  white  and  beautiful 
fingers  were  affected  from  time  to  time  witia 
slight  starting  twitches,  apparently  nervoua^ 
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This,  contrasted  with  the  stiUness  of  her  face, 
bupressed  the  girl  with  an  apprehension  that 
the  young  mourner,  though  asleep,  was  still 
sufifering  pain  ;  but  when  her  father  spoke 
and  blessed  her,  she  felt  her  heart  pfettini? 
fuU.  and  bending  over  Jane  she  impi^ted  I 
kiss  upon  her  cheek ; — affectionate,  indeed, 
was  that  kiss,  but  timid  and  light  as  the  fall  of 
the  thistle-down  upon  a  leaf  of  the  rose  or  the 
lily.  When  she  withdrew  her  lips,  a  tear 
was  visible  on  the  cheek  of  the  sleeper — a 
circumstance  which,  slight  as  it  was,  gave  a 
character  of  inexpressible  love  and  tender- 
ness to  the  act.  They  then  quietly  left  her, 
with  the  exception  of  Agnes,  and  all  were  re- 
lieved and  delighted  at  seeing  her  enjoy  a 
slumber  so  sound  and  refreshing. 

The  next  morning  they  arose  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  watch  the  mood  in  which 
she  might  awake  ;  and  when  Agnes,  who  had 
been  her  bed-fellow,  came  down  stairs,  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  her  with  an  anxiety 
proportioned  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  any  imfavorable  turn 
in  her  state  of  feeling. 

"  Agnes,"  said  her  father,  "  how  is  she  ? 
— in  what  state  ? — in  what  frame  of  mind  ?  " 

"  She  appears  much  distressed,  papa — feels 
conscious  that  Charles  is  gone — but  as  yet 
has  made  no  allusion  to  their  parting  yester- 
day. Indeed  I  do  not  think  she  remembers 
it  She  is  already  up,  and  begged  this  mo- 
ment of  me  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  a 
Httle." 

"  '  I  want  strength,  Agnes,'  said  she,  *  and 
I  know  there  is  but  one  source  from  which  I 
can  obtain  it.  Advice,  consolation,  and 
sympathy,  I  may  and  will  receive  here  ;  but 
strength — strength  is  what  I  most  stand  in 
need  of,  and  that  only  can  proceed  from  Him 
who  gives  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.' 

"  *  You  feel  too  deeply,  Jane,'  I  repHed  ; 
*  you  should  try  to  be  firm.* 

"  *  I  do  try,  Agnes  ;  but  tell  me,  have  I  not 
been  unwell,  vei'y  unwell  ? ' 

"  *  Your  feelings,  dear  Jane,  overcame  you 
yesterday,  as  was  natural  they  should — but 
now  that  you  are  calm,  of  course  you  will 
not  yield  to  despondency  or  melancholy. 
Your  dejection,  though  at  present  deep,  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  ere  many  days  you  will 
be  as  cheerful  as  ever.' 

"  *I  hope  so  ;  but  Charles  is  gone,  is  he 
not?' 

\  "  *  But  you  know  it  was  necessaiy  that  he 
should  travel  for  his  health  ;  besides,  have 
you  not  formed  a  plan  of  correspondence 
with  each  other  ?  * 

"Then,"  proceeded  Agnes,  "she  pulled 
out  the  locket  which  contained  his  hair,  and 
after  looking  on  it  for  about  a  minute,  she 
kissed  it,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  whilst 


in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  few  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  observed  her  mother ; 
"  it  is  a  sign  that  this  heavy  grief  will  not 
long  abide  upon  her." 

"  She  then  desired  me,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  to  leave  her,  and  expressed  a  sense  of  her 
own  weakness,  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
support,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  I  am 
sure  the  worst  is  over." 

"  Blessed  be  Gk>d,  I  trust  it  is,"  said  hef 
father  ;  "  but  whilst  /  hve,  I  will  never  de- 
mcmd  from  her  such  a  proof  of  her  obedience 
as  that  which  I  imposed  upon  her  yesterday. 
She  will  soon  be  down  to  breakfast,  cmd  we 
must  treat  the  dear  girl  kindly,  and  gently, 
and  affectionately;  tenderly,  tenderly  must 
she  be  treated ;  and,  children,  much  depends 
upon  you — ^keep  her  mind  engaged.  You 
have  music — ^play  more  than  you  do — read 
more — walk  more — sing  more.  I  myself 
will  commence  a  short  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  duties  and  character  of  women,  in 
the  single  and  married  state  of  life  ;  alternate- 
ly with  which  I  will  also  give  you  a  short 
course  upon  Belles- Lettres.  If  this  engages 
and  relieves  her  mind,  it  will  answer  an  im- 
portant purpose  ;  but  at  all  events  it  will  be 
time  well  spent,  and  that  is  something." 

When  Jane  appeared  at  breakfast,  she  was 
paler  than  usual ;  but  then  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  though  pensive,  was  natu- 
ral Mr.  Sinclair  placed  her  between  him- 
self and  her  mother,  and  each  kissed  her  in 
silence  ere  she  sat  down. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell  yesterday,  papa. 
I  know  I  must  have  been  ;  but  I  have  made 
my  mind  up  to  bear  his  absence  with  forti- 
tude— not  fiiat  it  is  his  mere  absence  which  J 
feel  so  severely,  but  an  impression  that  some 
calamity  is  to  occur  either  to  him  or  me." 

"  Impressions  of  that  kind,  my  dear  child, 
are  the  results  of  low  spirits  and  a  nervous 
habit  You  should  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
disturbed  by  them  ;  for,  when  it  is  weakened 
by  suffering,  they  gather  strength,  and  some- 
times become  formidable." 

"  There  is  no  bearing  my  calamity,  papa, 
as  it  ought  to  be  borne,  without  the  grace  of 
God,  and  you  know  we  must  pray  to  be  made 
worthy  of  that.  I  dare  say  that  if  I  am  re- 
signed and  submissive  that  my  usual  cheer* 
fulness  will  gradually  return.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  heaven,  papa,  but  none  in  my  own 
strength,  or  I  should  rather  say  in  my  own 
weakness.  My  attachment  to  Charles  resem- 
bles a  disease  more  than  a  healthy  and  rational 
passion.  I  know  it  is  excessive,  and  I  indeed 
think  its  excess  is  a  disehse.  Yet  it  is  singu- 
lar I  do  not  fear  my  heart,  papa,  but  I  do  my 
head  ;  here  is  where  the  danger  Ues — ^here— 
here ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  ^e  applied  her 
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hind  to  her  forehead,  and  gave  a  faint  smile 
of  melancholy  apprehension. 

"  Wait,  Jane,"  said  her  brother ;  "just  wait 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  don't 
scold  yourself  for  being  now  so  childish,  why 
never  call  me  brother  again.  Sure  I  under- 
stand these  things  like  a  philosopher.  I 
have  been  three  times  in  love  myself." 

Jane  looked  at  him,  and  a  faint  sparkle  of 
her  usual  good  nature  lit  up  her  counte- 
nance. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dressing them — "  look  ;  why  111  soon  have 
her  as  merry  as  a  kid." 

"  But  who  were  you  in  love  with,  William," 
asked  Agnes. 

"I  was  smitten  first  vdth  Kate  Sharp,  the 
Applewoman,  in  consideration  of  her  charm- 
ing method  of  giving  me  credit  for  fruit 
when  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  had  no  money. 
I  thought  her  a  very  interesting  woman,  I 
assui'e  you,  and  proferred  my  suit  to  her 
with  signal  success.  I  say  signal,  for  you 
know  she  was  then,  as  she  is  now,  very  hard 
of  hearing,  and  I  was  forced  to  pay  my  suit 
to  her  by  signs." 

"Dear  William,"  said  she,  "I  see  your 
motive,  and  love  you  for  it ;  but  it  is  too 
soon — my  spirits  are  not  yet  in  tone  for 
mirth  or  pleasantry — ^but  they  will  be — they 
will  be.  I  know  it  is  too  bad  to  permit  an 
affliction  that  is  merely  sentimental  to  bear 
me  down  in  this  manner  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
and  you  must  all  only  look  on  me  as  a  weak, 
foolish  girl,  and  forgive  me,  and  pity  me. 
Mamma,  I  will  Ue  down  again,  for  I  feel  I 
am  not  well ;  and  oh,  papEt,  if  you  ever 
prayed  with  fervor  and  sincerity,  pray  for 
strength  to  your  own  Jane,  and  happiness  to 
tier  stricken  heart." 

She  then  retired,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  confined  herself  partly  to  her  bed, 
and  altogether  to  her  chamber  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  from  the  innocent  caprices  of 
a  sickly  spirit,  she  called  Agnes,  and  her 
mother,  and  Maria— sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times another — and  had  them  always  about 
her,  each  to  hear  a  particular  observation  that 
occurred  to  her,  or  to  ask  some  simple  ques- 
tion, of  no  importance  to  any  person  except 
to  one  whose  mind  had  become  too  sensitive 
upon  the  subject  which  altogether  engrossed 
it  Towards  evening  she  had  a  long  fit  of 
weeping,  after  which  she  appeared  more 
calm  and  resigned.  She  made  her  mother 
read  her  a  -chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  ex- 
pressed a  resolution  to  bear  every  thing  she 
said,  as  became  one  she  hoped  not  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  Divine  grace  and  Christian  con- 
solation. 

After  a  second  night's  sleep  she  arose  con- 
siderably  relieved  from  the  gloomy  grief 


which  had  nearly  wrought  such  a  dreadful 
change  in  her  intellect  Her  father's  plan 
of  imperceptibly  engaging  her  attention  by 
instruction  and  amusement  was  carried  into 
effect  by  him  and  her  sisters,  vidth  such  sin- 
gular success,  that  at  the  lapse  of  a  month 
she  was  almost  restored  to  her  wonted  spirits. 
We  say  almost,  because  it  was  observed  that> 
notwithstanding  her  apparent  serenity,  she 
never  afterwards  reached  the  same  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  nor  so  richly  exhibited  in  her 
complexion  that  purple  glow,  the  hue  of 
which  lies  like  a  visible  charm  upon  the 
cheek  of  youthful  beauty. 

Time,  however,  is  the  best  philosopher, 
and  our  heroine  found  that  ere  many  weeks 
she  could,  with  the  exception  of  sHght  inter- 
vals, look  back  upon  the  day  of  separation 
from  Osborne,  and  forward  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  return,  with  a  cahnness  of  spirit 
by  no  means  unpleasing  to  one  who  had 
placed  such  unlimited  confidence  in  his  affec- 
tion. His  first  letter  soothed,  reHeved, 
transported  her.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
she  overcome  on  receiving  it,  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  placed  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  into  Hght,  her 
Umbs  trembled  with  the  agitation  of  a  hap- 
piness so  intense;  and  she  at  length  sank 
into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  which  was  only  reHeved 
by  a  copious  fiood  of  tears. 

For  two  years  after  this  their  correspond 
dence  was  as  regular  as  the  uncertain  mo* 
tions  of  a  tourist  could  permit  it.  Jane  ap- 
peared to  be  happy,  and  she  was  so  within 
the  Hmits  of  an  enjoyment,  narrowed  in  its 
character  by  the  contingency  arising  from 
time  and  distance,  and  the  other  probabilities 
of  disappointment  which  a  timid  heart  and  a 
pensive  fancy  will  too  often  shape  into  cer- 
tainty. Fits  of  musing  and  melancholy  she 
often  had  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
when  gently  taken  to  task,  or  remonstrated 
with  concerning  them,  she  had  only  replied 
by  weeping,  or  admitted  that  she  could  by 
no  means  account  for  her  depression,  except 
by  saying  that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  habit  and  temper  of  her  mind. 

His  tutor's  letters,  both  to  Charles's  father 
and  hers,  were  nearly  as  welcome  to  Jane  as 
his  own.  He,  in  fact,  could  say  that  for  hit 
pupil,  which  his  pupil's  modesty  would  not 
permit  him  to  say  for  himself.  Oh !  how  her 
heart  glowed,  and  conscious  pride  sparkled 
in  her  eye,  when  that  worthy  man  described 
the  character  of  manly  beauty  which  time 
and  travel  had  gradually  given  to  bis  person  I 
And  when  his  progress  in  knowledge  and 
accomplishments,  and  the  development  of 
his  taste  and  judgment  became  the  theme  of 
his  tutor's  panegyric,  she  could  not  Hsten 
without  betraying  the  vehement  enthusias^^ 
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of  a  passion,  which  absence  and  time  had 
only  strengthened  in  her  bosom. 

These  letters  induced  a  series  of  sensations 
at  once  novel  and  deUghtful,  and  such  as  were 
calculated  to  give  zest  to  an  attachment  thus 
left  to  support  itself,  not  from  the  presence 
of  its  object,  but  from  the  memory  of  ten- 
derness that  had  already  gone  by.  She  knew 
Charles  Osborne  only  as  a  boy — a  beautiful 
boy  it  is  true — and  he  knew  her  only  as  a 
graceful  creature,  whose  extremely  youthful 
appearance  made  it  difficult  whether  to  con- 
sider her  merely  as  an  advanced  girl,  or  as  a 
young  female  who  had  just  passed  into  the 
first  stage  of  womanhood.  But  now  her 
fancy  and  affection  had  both  room  to  indulge 
in  that  vivacious  play  which  deUghts  to  paint 
a  lover  absent  imder  such  circumstances  in 
the  richest  hues  of  imaginary  beauty. 

"How  will  he  look,"  she  would  say  to  her 
sister  Agnes,  **  when  he  returns  a  young  man, 
settled  into  the  fulness  of  his  growth? 
Taller  he  will  be,  and  much  more  manly  in 
his  deportment  But  is  there  no  danger, 
Agnes,  of  his  losing  in  grace,  in  deHcacy  of 
complexion,  in  short,  of  losing  in  beauty 
what  he  may  gain  otherwise  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least ;  you  will 
be  ten  times  prouder  of  him  after  his  return 
than  you  ever  were.  There  is  something 
much  more  noble  and  dignified  in  the  love  of 
a  man  than  in  that  of  a  boy,  and  you  will 
feel  this  on  seeing  him." 

"In  that  case,  Agnes,  I  shall  have  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  over  again,  and  to  Ml  in 
love  with  the  same  individual  twice,  vnU  cer- 
tainly be  rather  a  novel  case — a  double  pas- 
sion, at  least,  you  vnU  grant,  Agnes." 

"  But  he  will  experience  sensations  quite 
as  singular  on  seeing  you,  when  he  returns. 
You  are  as  much  changed — improved  I  mean 
— in  your  person,  as  he  cAn  be  for  his  life. 
If  he  is  now  a  fine,  full-grown  young  man, 
you  are  a  tall,  elegant — ^I  don't  want  to  flat- 
ter you,  Jane, — I  need  not  say  graceful,  for 
that  you  always  were,  but  I  may  add  with 
truth,  a  majestic  young  woman.  Why,  you 
will  scarcely  know  each  other." 

"  You  do  flatter  me,  Agnes  ;  but  am  I  so 
much  improved  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  quite  a  different  girl  from 
what  you  were  when  he  saw  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  as  I  told  him  once, 
it  is  on  his  account  that  I  am  so  glad ;  do 
you  know,  Agnes,  I  never  was  vain  of  my 
beauty  until  I  saw  Charles  ?  " 

"  IHd  you  ever  feel  proud  in  being  beauti- 
fol  in  the  eyes  of  another,  Jane?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did — why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  not  vanity — it  is  only  love 
visible  in  a  different  aspect,  and  not  the  least 
amiable  either,  my  dear." 


"Well,  I  should  be  much  more  mela£^ 
choly  than  I  am,  were  not  my  fancy  so  often 
engaged  in  picturing  to  myself  the  change 
which  may  be  on  him  when  he  return&  The 
feeling  it  occasions  is  novel  and  agreeable, 
sometimes,  indeed,  delightful,  and  so  far 
sustains  me  when  I  am  inclined  to  be  gloomy. 
But  beheve  me,  Agnes,  I  could  love  Charles 
Osborne  even  if  he  were  not  handsome.  I 
could  love  him  for  his  mind,  his  principles, 
and  especially  for  his  faithful  and  constant 
heart" 

"  And  for  all  these  he  would  deserve  your 
love ;  but  you  remember  what  you  told  me 
once :  it  seems  he  has  not  yet  seen  a  girl 
that  he  thinks  more  handsome  than  you  are. 
Did  you  not  mention  to  me  that  he  said 
when  he  did,  he  would  cease  to  write  to  you 
and  cease  to  love  you  ?  You  see  he  is  con- 
stant." 

"  Yes  ;  but  did  I  not  tell  you  the  sense  in 
which  he  meant  it?" 

"Yes;  and  now  you  throw  a  glance  at 
vourself  in  the  glass  I  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  the 
best  of  us  and  the  freest  from  imperfection 
is  not  without  a  Uttle  pride  and  vanity  ;  but 
don't  be  too  confident,  my  saucy  beauty; 
consider  that  you  complained  to  WiUiMn 
yesterday,  about  the  unusual  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  you  received  his  last 

letter,  and  yet  he  could  write  to  his  fa 

What,  what,  dear  girl,  what's  the  matter? 
you  are  as  pale  as  death." 

"  Because,  Agnes,  I  never  think  of  that  but 
my  heart  and  spirits  sink  It  has  been  one 
of  the  secret  causes  of  my  occasional  depres- 
sions ever  since  he  went.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  from  the  moment  the  words  were  spoken, 
I  have  not  been  without  a  presentiment  of 
eviL" 

"  Even  upon  your  own  showing,  Jane,  that 
is  an  idle  and  groundless  impression,  and 
unworthy  the  affection  which  you  know,  and 
which  we  all  know  he  bears  you  ;  dismiss  it, 
dear  Jane,  dismiss  it,  and  do  not  give  your^ 
self  the  habit  of  creating  imaginary  evils." 

"  I  know  I  am  prone  to  such  a  habit,  and 
am  probably  too  much  of  a  visionary  for  my 
own  happiness  ;  but  setting  that  gloomy  pre- 
sentiment aside,  have  you  not,  Agnes,  been 
struck  with  several  hints  in  his  letters,  both 
to  me  and  his  father,  unfavorable  to  the  state 
of  his  health." 

"  That  you  will  allow,  could  not  be  very 
ill,  when  he  was  able  to  continue  his  ti-avela* 

"  True,  but  according  to  his  own  admission 
his  arrangements  were  frequently  broken  up, 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  *  unwell,'  and  *  not  in 
a  condition  to  ti^vel,'  and  so  did  not  reach 
the  places  in  time  to  which  he  had  requested 
me  to  direct  many  of  my  letters.  I  fear, 
Agnes^  that  his  health  has  not  been  so  much 
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improved  by  the  air  of  the  Continent  as  we 
hoped  it  would." 

''  I  have  only  to  say  this,  Jane,  that  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  your  affection  as  he  ought 
to  do,  then  God  forgive  him.  He  will  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  purest  attach- 
ment of  the  best  of  hearts,  as  well  as  against 
truth  and  honor.  I  hope  he  may  be  worthy 
of  you,  and  I  am  sure  he  wilL  He  is  now  in 
Bath,  however,  and  will  soon  be  with  us." 

"  I  am  divided,  Agnes,  by  two  principles 
—if  they  may  be  called  such — or  if  you  will, 
by  two  moods  of  mind,  or  states  of  feeling  ; 
one  of  them  is  faith  and  trust  in  his  affection 
— ^how  can  I  doubt  it? — the  other  is  my 
malady,  I  beheve,  a  gloom,  an  occasional 
despondency  for  which  I  cannot  account,  and 
which  I  am  not  able  to  shake  off.  My  faith 
and  trust,  however,  will  last,  and  his  return 
will  dispel  the  other." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  true  state  of  the  faith- 
ful girls  heart  From  the  moment  Osborne 
went  to  travel,  her  affection,  though  full  of 
the  tenderest  enthusiasm,  lay  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  that  gloom,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  first,  and  we  may  say  the 
only  act  of  insincerity  she  was  ever  guilty  of 
towards  her  father.  The  reader  knows  that 
even  this  act  was  not  a  deliberate  one,  but 
merely  the  hurried  evasion  of  a  young  and 
bashful  girl,  who,  had  her  sense  of  moral 
delicacy  been  less  acute,  might  have  never 
bestowed  a  moment's  subsequent  consider- 
ation uxx>n  it  Let  our  fair  young  readers, 
however,  be  warned  even  by  this  very  slight 
deviation  from  truth,  and  let  them  also  re- 
member that  one  act  of  dissimulation  may, 
in  the  little  world  of  their  own  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections,  lay  the  foundation  for 
calamities  under  which  tbeir  hopes  and  their 
happiness  in  consequence  of  that  act  may  ab- 
solutely perish.  Still  are  we  bound  to  say 
ihat  Jane's  deportment  during  the  period 
stipulated  upon  for  Osborne's  absence  was 
admirably  decorous,  and  replete  with  moral 
beauty.  Her  moments  of  enjoyment  derived 
from  his  letters,  were  fraught  with  an  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  delight  in  ffne  keeping  with 
a  heart  so  full  of  youthful  fervor  and  attach- 
ment And  when  her  imagination  became 
occasionally  darkened  by  that  gloom,  which 
she  termed  her  malady,  nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  tone  of  deep  and 
touching  pieiy  which  mingled  with  and  ele- 
vated her  melancholy  into  a  cheerful  solem- 
nity of  spirit,  that  swayed  by  its  pensive 
dignity  the  habits  and  affections  of  her  whole 
family. 

Tis  true  she  was  one  of  a  class  rarely  to  be 
found  among  even  the  highest  of  her  own 
aex,  and  her  attachment  was  consequently 
that  of  a  heart  utterly  incapable  of  loving 


twice.  Her  first  affection  was  too  stead&st 
and  decisive  ever  to  be  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  full  and  unreserved  to  main^ 
tain  the  materials  for  a  second  passion.  The 
impression  she  received  was  too  deep  ever  to 
be  erased.  She  might  weep — she  might 
mourn — she  might  sink — her  soul  might  be 
bowed  down  to  the  dust — ^her  heart  might 
break — she  might  die — ^but  she  never,  never, 
could  love  again.  That  heart  was  his  palace, 
where  the  monarch  of  her  affections  reigned 
— but  remove  his  throne,  and  it  became  the 
sepulchre  of  her  own  hopes — the  ruin, 
haunted  by  the  moping  brood  of  her  own 
sorrowa  Often,  indeed,  did  her  fanuly  won- 
der at  the  freslmess  of  memory  manifested 
in  the  character  of  her  love  for  Osborne. 
There  was  nothing  transient,  nothing  for- 
gotten, nothing  perishable  in  her  devotion  to 
him.  In  truth,  it  had  something  of  divinity 
in  it  Every  thing  past,  and  much  also  of  the 
future  was  present  to  her.  Osborne  breathed 
and  lived  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  just 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  he  set  out  on 
his  travels.  In  her  heart  he  existed  as  an 
undying  principle,  and  the  duration  of  her 
love  for  him  seemed  likely  to  be  limited  only 
by  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  carry  the  heart  beyond  the  memory 
of  all  human  affections. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  almost  impossible  to 
see  a  creature  so  lovely  and  angelic  as  was 
our  heroine,  about  the  period  when  Osborne 
was  expected  to  return.  Retaining  all  the 
graceful  elasticity  of  motion  that  character- 
ized her  when  first  introduced  to  our  read- 
ers, she  was  now  taller  and  more  majestic  in 
her  person,  rounder  and  with  more  symmetry 
in  her  figure,  and  also  more  conspicuous 
for  the  singular  ease  and  harmony  of  her 
general  deportment  Her  hair,  too,  now 
grown  to  greater  luxuriance,  had  become 
several  shades  deeper,  and,  of  course,  was 
much  more  rich  than  when  Charles  saw  it 
last  But  if  there  was  any  thing  that,  more 
than  another,  gave  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness to  her  beauty,  it  was  the  under-tone  of 
color — the  slightly  perceptible  paleness  which 
marked  her  complexion  as  that  of  a  person 
whose  heart  though  young  had  already  been 
made  acquainted  with  some  early  sorrow. 

Had  her  lover  then  seen  her,  and  witnessed 
the  growth  of  charms  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence,  he  and  she  might  both, 
alas,  have  experienced  another  and  a  kinder 
destiny. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Charles^ 
as  had  been  settled  upon  by  both  their  pa- 
rents, was  expected  to  return.  During  the 
three  months  previous  he  had  been  at  Bath, 
accompanied  of  course  by  his  friend  and  tu« 
tor.    Up  until  a  short  tune  previous  to  his 
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arrival  there,  his  communications  to  his  pa- 
rents and  to  Jane  were  not  only  punctual  and 
regular,  but  remarkable  for  the  earnest  spirit 
of  dutiful  affection  and  fervid  attachment 
which  they  breathed  to  both.  It  is  true  that 
his  father  had,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  absence,  been  cognizant  of  that  which 
the  vigilance  of  Jane's  love  for  him  only  sus- 
pected— ^I  allude  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  it  seems  occasionally  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  his  hereditary  complaint. 

This  gave  Mr.  Osborne  deep  concern,  for 
he  had  hoped  that  so  long  a  residence  in 
more  genial  climates  would  have  gradually 
removed  from  his  son's  constitution  that  ten- 
dency to  decline  which  was  so  much  dreaded 
by  them  alL  Still  he  was  gratified  to  hear, 
that  with  the  exception  of  those  slight  recur- 
rences, the  boy  grew  fiast  and  otherwise  with 
a  healthy  energy  into  manhood.  The  prin- 
ciples he  had  set  out  with  were  unimpaired 
by  the  influence  of  continental  proAgacy. 
His  mind  was  enlarged,  his  knowledge  great- 
ly extended,  and  his  taste  and  manners  pol- 
ished to  a  degree  so  unusual,  that  he  soon 
became  the  ornament  of  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  His  talents,  now  ripe  and  culti- 
vated, were  not  only  of  a  high,  but  also  of  a 
striking  and  brilliant  character— much  too 
commanding  and  powerful,  as  every  one  said, 
to  be  permitted  to  sink  into  the  obscurity  of 
private  hfe. 

This  language  was  not  without  its  due  im- 
pression on  young  Osborne's  mind  ;  for  his 
tutor  could  observe  that  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  began  to  have  fits  of 
musing,  and  was  often  abstracted,  if  not  ab- 
solutely gloomy.  He  could  also  perceive  a 
disinclination  to  write  home,  for  which  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  account  At  first  he  at- 
tributed this  to  ill  health,  or  to  those  natural 
depressions  which  frequently  precede  or  ac- 
company it ;  but  at  length  on  seeing  his  ha- 
bitual absences  increase,  he  inquired  in  a  tone 
of  friendly  sympathy,  too  sincere  to  be  doubt- 
ed, why  it  was  that  a  change  so  unusual  had 
become  so  remarkably  visible  in  his  spirits. 

"I  knew  not," replied  Osborne,  "that  it 
was  so  ;  I  myself  have  not  observed  what  you 
speak  ol" 

"  Your  manner,  indeed,  is  much  changed," 
said  his  friend ;  "you  appear  to  me,  and  I 
dare  say  to  others,  very  like  a  man  whose 
mind  is  engaged  upon  the  consideration  of 
some  subject  that  is  deeply  painful  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  knows  not  how  to  dispose. 
If  it  be  so,  my  dear  Osborne,  command  my 
advice,  my  sympathy,  my  friendship." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  thia  But  that  I  ham 
for  some  time  past  been  thinking  more  seri- 
ously than  usual  of  the  position  in  society 


which  I  ought  to  select,  I  grant  yoiL  Tou 
are  pleased  to  flatter  me  with  the  possession 
of  talents  that  you  say  might  enable  any  man 
to  reach  a  commanding  station  in  public  life. 
Now,  for  what  purpose  are  talents  given  ?  or 
am  I  justified  in  slinking  away  into  obscurity 
when  1  might  create  my  own  fortune,  per- 
haps my  own  rank,  by  rendering  some  of  the 
noblest  services  to  my  country.  That  wish 
to  leave  behind  one  a  name  that  cannot  die, 
is  indeed  a  splendid  ambition ! " 

"I  thought,"  replied  the  other,  "that  you 
had  already  embraced  views  of  a  difiTerent 
character,  entered  into  by  your  father  to 
promote  your  awn  happiness" 

Osborne  started,  blushed,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  minute  returned  no  answer. 
"  True,"  said  he  at  last,  "true,  Ihad  forgotten 
that" 

His  tutor  immediately  perceived  that  an 
ambition  not  unnatural,  indeed,  to  a  young 
man  possessing  such  fiine  talents,  had  strong- 
ly seized  upon  his  heart,  and  knowing  as  he 
did  his  attachment  to  Jane,  he  would  have 
advised  his  immediate  return  home,  had  it 
not  been  already  determined  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  medical  advice,  that  he  himself 
should  visit  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  his  pupil  could  by  no  arguments  be  dis- 
suaded from  accompanying  him. 

This  brief  view  of  Onborne's  intentions,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  agreed  on  for  his  re- 
turn, was  necessary  to  explain  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Agnes  in  the  last  dialogue 
which  we  have  given  between  herself  and  her 
younger  sister.  We  allude  to  the  complaint 
which  she  playfully  charged  Jane  with  hav- 
ing made  to  her  brother  concerning  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  she 
last  heard  from  her  lover.  The  truth  is, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Jane  herself,  both 
families  were  even  then  deeply  troubled  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  directed  by  Charles's 
tutor  to  Mr.  Osborne.  That  letter  was  the 
last  which  the  amiable  gentleman  ever  wrote, 
for  he  had  not  been  in  Bath  above  a  week 
when  he  sank  suddenly  imder  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  to  which  he  had  for  some  years 
been  subject  His  death,  which  distressed 
yoimg  Osborne  very  much,  enabled  him, 
however,  to  plead  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  friend's  obsequies,  in  reply  to  his  fath- 
er's call  on  him  to  return  to  his  family.  The 
next  letter  stated  that  he  would  not  lose  a 
moment  in  complying  with  his  wishes,  as  no 
motive  existed  to  detain  him  from  home,  and 
the  third  expressed  the  uncommon  benefit 
which  he  had,  during  his  brief  residence 
there,  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  waters. 
Against  this  last  argument  the  father  had 
nothing  to  urge.  His  son's  health  was  to 
him  a  consideration  paramount    to   every 
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other,  and  he  wrote  to  Charles  that  if  he 
found  himself  improved  either  by  the  air  or 
waters  of  Bath,  he  should  not  hurry  his  re- 
turn as  he  had  intended.  "Only  write  to 
your  friends,"  said  he,  "  they  are  as  anxious 
for  the  perfect  establishment  of  your  health 
as  I  am." 

This  latter  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Osborne  and  his  son,  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  to  serve 
as  an  apology  for  Charles's  delay  in  replying 
to  her  last  letter.  This  step  was  suggested 
.by  Mr.  Sinclair  himself,  who  dreaded  the 
consequences  which  any  appearance  of  neg- 
lect might  have  upon  a  heart  so  liable  to 
droop  as  that  of  his  gentle  daughter.  Jane, 
who  ivas  easily  depressed,  but  not  suspicious, 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  her  papa,  as  she 
said,  in  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  any 
apology  for  Charles  Osbome*s  not  writing  to 
her  by  return  of  post 

"It  will  be  time  enough,"  she  added, 
"when  his  letters  get  cool,  and  come  but 
seldom,  to  make  excuses  for  him.  Surely, 
my  dear  papa,  if  any  one  blamed  him.  I  my- 
self  would  be,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
defend  him." 

"  Yet,"  observed  William,  "you  could  com- 
plain to  me  about  his  letting  a  letter  of  yours 
stand  over  a  fortnight  before  he  answered  it. 
Jane — Jane — there's  no  knowing  you  girls  ; 
particularly  when  you're  in  love;  but,  in- 
deed, then  you  don't  know  yourselves,  so 
how  should  we  ?  " 

"  But,  papa,"  she  added,  looking  earnestly 
upon  him ;  "  it  is  rather  strange  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  apologize  for  Charles.  I 
cannot  question  my  papa,  and  I  shall  not ; 
but  yet  upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  very 
strange." 

"  No,  my  love,  but  I  would  not  have  you  a 
day  uneasy." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  musing — but  with  a 
keen  eye  bent  alternately  upon  him  and 
William  ;  "  it  is  a  simple  case,  I  myself  have 
a  very  ready  solution  for  his  want  of  punctu- 
ality, if  it  can  be  called  such,  or  if  it  continue 
such." 

"  And  pray  what  is  it,  Jane,"  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  William — if  I  told  you 
it  might  reach  him,  and  then  he  might  shape 
his  conduct  to  meet  it — I  may  mention  it 
^me  day,  though ;  but  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  occasion.  Papa,  don't  you  ask  me, 
because  if  you  do,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you  ;  and  I  would  rather  not,  sir,  except 
you  press  me.  But  why  after  all  should  I 
make  a  secret  of  it.  It  is,  papa,  the  test  of 
ail  things,  as  well  as  of  Charles's  punctuality 
— for,  of  his  affection  I  will  never  doubt.  It 
is  time — time ;  but  indeed  I  wish  you  had 


not  spoken  to  me  about  it ;  I  vms  not  ust* 
easy." 

The  poor  girl  judged  Osborne  through  a 
misapprehension  which,  had  she  known  mor< 
of  life,  or  even  reflected  upon  his  neglect  in 
writing  to  her,  would  have  probably  caused 
her  to  contemplate  his  conduct  in  a  different 
light.  She  thought  because  his  letters  were 
nearly  as  frequent  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  they  had  been  during  his  tour  on 
the  continent,  that  the  test  of  his  respect  and 
attachment  was  sustained.  In  fad;,  she  was 
ignorant  that  he  had  written  several  letters 
of  late  to  his  own  family,  vdthout  having  ad- 
dressed  to  her  a  single  line  ;  or  even  men- 
tioned her  name,  and  this  circumstance  was 
known  to  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
herself,  as  was  the  tutor's  previous  letter,  of 
which  she  had  never  heara. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her 
father,  who  was  acquainted  with  this,  and 
entertained  such  serious  apprehensions  for 
his  daughter's  state  of  mind,  should  feel  anx- 
ious, that  until  Osborne's  conduct  were  bet- 
ter understood,  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity 
should  reach  the  confiding  girl's  heart.  The 
old  man,  however,  unconsciously  acted  upon 
his  own  impressions  rather  than  on  Jane's 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred.  In  truth, 
he  forgot  that  the  actual  state  of  the  matter 
was  unknown  to  her,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  attempting  to  efface  an  impres- 
sion that  did  not  exist,  he  alarmed  her  sus- 
picion by  his  mysterious  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, and  thereby  created  the  very  uneasiness 
he  wished  to  remove. 

From  this  day  forward,  Jane's  eye  became 
studiously  vigilant  of  the  looks  and  motions 
of  the  family.  Her  melancholy  returned,  but 
it  was  softer  and  serener  than  it  had  ever 
been  before ;  so  did  the  mild  but  pensive 
spirit  of  devotion  which  had  uniformly  ac- 
companied it.  The  sweetness  of  her  manner 
was  irresistible,  if  not  affecting,  for  there 
breathed  through  the  composure  of  her 
countenance  an  air  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
patience,  so  finely  blended,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  on  looking  at  her,  whether 
she  secretly  rejoiced  or  mourned. 

A  few  days  more  brought  another  letter 
from  Osborne  to  his  father,  which  contained 
a  proposal  for  which  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tutor's  letter,  was  not  altogeth- 
er unprepared.  It  was  a  case  put  to  the 
father  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er, if  he,  Charles,  were  offered  an  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  in  public  life,  he  would 
recommend  him  to  accept  it.  He  did  not  say 
that  such  an  opening  had  really  presented 
itself,  but  he  strongly  urged  his  father's  per- 
mission to  embrace  it  if  it  should. 

This  communication  was  immediately  laid 
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before  Bilr.  Sinclair,  who  advised  his  friend, 
ere  he  took  any  other  step,  or  hazarded  an 
opinion  upon  it,  to  require  from  Charles  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  sohcit  such  a  sanction.  ''  Until 
we  know  what  he  means,"  said  he,  "  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  how  to  advise  him. 
That  he  has  some  ambitious  project  in  view, 
is  certain.  Mr.  Harvey  s  (his  tutor)  letter 
aijd  this  both  prove  it" 

''  But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  such  silly  projects  out  of  his  head,  my 
dear  friend.  I  am  more  troubled  about  that 
crweet  girl  than  about  any  thing  else.  I 
cannot  understand  his  neglect  of  her." 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  worthy  of  that  angel," 
replied  her  father,  sighing  ;  "  I  hope  he  may. 
If  Charles,  after  what  has  passed,  sports  with 
her  happiness,  he  will  one  day  have  a  fearful 
reckoning  of  it,  unless  he  permits  his  con- 
science to  become  altogether  seared." 

"  It  cannot  happen,"  repHed  the  other ;  **  I 
know  my  boy,  his  heart  is  noble ;  no,  no,  he 
is  incapable  of  dishonor,  much  less  of  per- 
fidy so  black  as  that  would  be.  In  my  next 
letter,  however,  I  shall  call  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  upon  that  subject,  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  if  he  replies  by  an  evasion,  I 
shall  instantly  command  him  home." 

They  then  separated,  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  but  fatherly  concern,  one  anxious  for 
the  honor  of  his  son,  and  the  other  tremb- 
ling for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  man  in  whose  counte- 
nance could  be  read  ^  the  various  emotions 
that  either  exalted  or  disturbed  his  heart. 
If  he  felt  joy  his  eye  became  irradiated  with 
benignant  lustre,  that  spoke  at  once  of  hap- 
piness ;  and,  when  depressed  by  care  or  sor- 
row, it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  serious  com- 
posure of  his  &e«,  that  something  troubled 
or  disturbed  him.  Indeed,  this  candor  of 
countenance  is  peculiar  to  those  only  who 
have  not  schooled  their  faces  into  hypocrisy. 
After  his  return  from  the  last  interview  with 
Mr.  Osborne,  his  family  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  something  more  than  usually  painful 
lay  upon  his  mind  ;  and  such  was  the  a£fec- 
tionate  sympathy  by  which  they  caught  each 
other's  feelings,  that  every  countenance,  save 
one,  became  partially  overshadowed.  Jane, 
although  her  eye  was  the  first  and  quickest 
to  notice  this  anxiety  of  her  father,  exhibited 
no  visible  proof  of  a  penetration  so  acute 
and  lively.  The  serene  light  that  beamed  so 
moumfidly  from  her  placid  but  melancholy 
brow,  was  not  darkened  by  what  she  saw  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  brow  became,  if  possible, 
more  serene  ;  for  in  truth,  the  gentle  enthu- 
siast had  already  formed  a  settled  plan  of 
exalted  resignation  that  was  designed  to  sus- 
tain her  under  an  apprehension  for  different 


from  that  which  Osborne's  ambitious  specu- 
lations in  life  would  have  occasioned  her  to 
feel  had  she  known  them. 

"I  see,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  "that  my 
papa  has  no  good  news  to  telL  A  letter  has 
come  to  his  fether,  but  none  to  me ;  but  you 
need  not  fear  for  my  firmness,  papa.  I  know 
from  whence  to  expect  support ;  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  I  knew  that  I  would  require 
it.  You  often  affectionately  chid  me  for  en- 
tertaining apprehensions  too  gloomy;  but  now 
they  are  not  gloomy,  because,  if  what  I  sur- 
mise be  true,  Charles  and  I  will  not  be  so 
long  separated  as  you  imagine.  The  hop  i 
of  fills,  papa,  is  my  consolation." 

"Why,  what  do  you  surmise,  my  love, 
asked  her  father. 

"  That  Charles  is  gone,  perhaps  irretriev. 
ably  gone  in  decline ;  you  know  it  is  the 
hereditary  complaint  of  his  family.  What 
else  could,  or  would — yes,  papa,  or  oughi  to 
keep  him  so  long  from  home — ^from  his 
friends — from  me.  Yes,  indeed,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "  fi'om  me,  papa — from  his  own 
Jane  Sinclair,  and  he  so  near  us,  in  England, 
and  the  time  determined  on  for  his  return 
expired." 

"  But  you  know,  Jane,"  said  her  father, 
gratified  to  find  that  her  suspicion  took  a 
wrong  direction,  "  the  air  of  Bath,  he  writes, 
is  agreeing  with  him." 

"  I  hope  it  may,  papa  ;  I  hope  it  may  ;  but 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  happens, 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  will,  aided  by 
divine  support,  sustain  my  soul,  so  long  as 
the  frail  tenement  in  which  it  is  lodged  may 
last.     That  "wdll  not  be  long." 

"  True  religion,  my  love,  is  always  cheer- 
ful, and  loves  to  contemplate  the  blighter 
side  of  every  human  event.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  my  dear  child  so  calm,  nor  her  counte- 
nance shaded  by  melancholy  so  fixed  as  that 
I  have  witnessed  on  it  of  late." 

"Eternity,  papa — a  happy  eternity,  what 
is  it,  but  the  brighter  side  of  human  life — 
here  we  see  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly  ;  there, 
in  our  final  destiny,  we  reach  the  fulness  of 
our  happiness.  I  am  not  melancholy,  but 
resigned  ;  and  resignation  has  a  peace  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  a  repose  which  draws  us 
gently,  for  a  little  time,  out  of  the  memory 
of  our  sorrows  ;  but  without  refreshing  thcj 
heart — ^without  refreshing  the  heart.  No, 
papa,  I  am  not  melancholy — I  am  not  melan- 
choly ;  I  could  bear  Charles's  death,  and  look 
up  to  my  God  for  strength  and  support 
under  it ;  but,"  she  added,  shaking  her  head, 
vdth  a  smile  marked  by  something  of  a  wild 
meaning,  "  if  he  could  forget  me  for  another, 
— ^no  I  will  not  say  for  another,  but  if  he 
could  only  forget  me,  and  his  vows  of  un* 
dying  afiection,  then  indeed — then  — then— 
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papa— ha  I — ^no — no — ^he  could  not — he  cotdd 
not" 

This  conversation,  when  repeated  to  the 
family,  deeply  distressed  them,  involved  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  they  were  with  re- 
spect to  Osborne's  ultimate  intentions.  Un- 
t&  a  reply,  however,  should  be  received  to  his 
father's  letter,  which  was  written  expressly  to 
demand  an  explanation  on  that  point,  they 
could  only  soothe  the  unhappy  girl  in  the 
patient  sorrow  which  they  saw  gathering  in 
her  heart.  That,  however,  which  alarmed 
them  most,  was  her  insuperable  disrelish  to 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  consolation  or 
sympathy.  This,  to  them,  was  indeed  a  new 
trait  in  the  character  of  one  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  so  anxious  to  repose  the  weight  of 
her  sufferings  upon  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
loved  her.  Her  chief  companion  now  was 
Ariel,  her  dove,  to  which  she  was  seen  to  ad- 
dress herself  with  a  calm,  smiling  aspect,  not 
dissimilar  to  the  languid  cheerfulness  of  an 
invalid,  who  might  be  supposed  as  yet  in- 
capable from  physical  weakness  to  indulge 
in  a  greater  display  of  animal  spirits.  Her 
walks,  too,  were  now  all  sohtary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  mute  companion,  and  it  was 
observed  that  she  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
was  known  to  traverse  any  spot  over  which 
she  and  Osborne  had  not  walked  together. 
Here  she  would  Unger,  and  pause,  and  muse, 
and  address  Ariel,  as  if  the  beautiful  creature 
were  capable  of  comprehending  the  tenor  of 
her  language. 

"  Ariel,"  said  she  one  day,  speaking  to  the 
bird  ;  "  there  is  the  yew  tree,  under  which 
your  preserver  and  I  first  disclosed  our  love. 
The  yew  tree,  sweet  bird,  is  the  emblem  of 
death,  and  so  it  vnll  happen  ;  for  Charles  is 
dying,  I  know — I  feel  that  he  wiU  die  ;  and 
I  wiD  die,  early  ;  we  vdll  both  die  early  ;  for 
I  would  not  be  able  to  Hve  here  after  him, 
Ariel,  and  how  could  I  ?  Yet  I  should  like 
to  see  him  once — once  before  he  dies  ;  to  see 
him,  Ariel,  in  the  fulness  of  his  beauty  ;  my 
eye  to  rest  upon  him  once  more  ;  and  then  I 
could  die  smilinj;'." 

She  then  sat  down  under  the  tree,  and  in 
a  voice  replete  with  exquisite  pathos  and 
melody  saug  the  plaintive  air  which  Osborne 
had  played  on  the  evening  when  the  first  rap- 
turous declaration  of  their  passion  was  made. 
This  incident  with  the  bird  also  occurred 
much  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  a  re- 
membrance which  an  association,  uniformly 
painful  to  her  moral  sense,  now  revived  with 
peculiar  power,  for  she  started  and  became 
pala 

''Alas,  my  sweet  bird,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  is  this ;  I  shall  be  absent  from  evening 
worship  again — but  I  will  not  prevaricate 
nmv ;  why — why  is  this  spot  to  be  fatal  to 


me?     Come,   Ariel,  come:  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  late." 

She  hastened  home  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  and  unhappily  arrived  only  in  time 
to  find  the  family  rising  from  prayer. 

As  she  stood  and  looked  upon  them,  sh« 
smiled,  but  a  sudden  paleness  at  the  same 
instant  overspread  her  face,  which  gave  to 
her  smile  an  expression  we  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  describe. 

"I  am  late,"  she  exclaimed,  ''and  have 
neglected  a  solemn  and  a  necessary  duty. 
To  me,  to  me,  papa,  how  necessary  is  that 
duty." 

"  It  is  equally  so  to  us  all,  my  child,"  re- 
pHed  her  fother ;  "  but,"  he  added,  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  an  omission  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  to  suffer  so  much  pain  before,  "  we 
did  not  forget  to  pray  for  you,  Jane.  With 
respect  to  your  absence,  we  know  it  was  unin- 
tentional. Your  mind  is  troubled,  my  love,  and 
do  not,  let  me  beg  of  you,  dwell  upon  minor 
points  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
singleness  of  heart  with  which  you  ought  to 
address  Gbd.  You  know,  darlmg,  you  can 
pray  in  your  own  room." 

She  mused  for  some  minutes,  and  at 
length  said,  "I  would  be  glad  to  preserve 
that  singleness  of  heart,  but  I  fear  I  vdll  not 
be  able  to  do  so  long." 

"If  you  would  stay  more  with  us,  dar- 
ling," observed  her  mamma,  "  and  talk  and 
chat  more  with  Maria  and  Agnes,  as  you  used 
to  do,  you  would  find  your  spirits  improved. 
You  are  not  so  cheerful  as  we  would  wish  to 
see  you," 

"  I^erhaps  I  ought  to  do  that,  mamma ;  in- 
deed I  know  I  ought,  because  you  wish  it" 

"  We  all  wish  iV'  said  Agnes,  "  Jane  dear, 
why  keep  aloof  from  us  ?  Who  in  the  world 
loves  you  as  we  do  ;  and  why  would  you  not, 
as  you  used  to  do,  allow  us  to  cheer  you,  to 
support  you,  or  to  mourn  and  weep  with 
you  ;  anything— anything,"  said  the  admir- 
able girl,  "  rather  than  keep  your  heart  from 
ours ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  the  tears  fell  fast 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  said  Jane,  putting  her  arm 
about  her  sister's  neck,  and  looking  up 
mournfully  into  her  face  ;  "  I  cannot  weep 
for  myself — ^I  cannot  weep  even  with  you  ;^ 
you  know  I  love  you — how  1  love  you — oh,^ 
how  I  love  you  aU  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  why  it 
is — society,  even  the  society  of  them  I  love 
best,  disturbs  me,  and  you  know  not  th« 
pleasure — melancholy  I  grant  it  to  be,  but 
you  know  not  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  me 
from  soHtude.  To  me — to  me  there  is  a  charm 
in  it  ten  times  more  soothing  to  my  heart 
than  all  the  power  of  human  consolation." 

"  But  why  so  melancholy  at  all,  Jane,"  said 
Maria„  "surely  there  is  no  just  cause  for  it" 
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She  smiled  as  she  replied,  "Why  am  I 
melancholy,  Maria? — why?  why  should  I 
not  ?  Do  I  not  read  the  approaching  death 
of  Charles  Osborne  in  the  gloom  of  every 
countenance  about  me?  Why  do  you. whis- 
per to  each  other  that  which  you  will  not  let 
me  hear  ?  Why  is  there  a  secret  and  anx- 
ious, and  a  mysterious  intercourse  between 
this  family  and  his,  of  the  purport  of  which 
I  am  kept  ignorant — and  1  alone  ?  " 
*  "But  suppose  Charles  Osborne  is  not 
sick,"  said  William  ;  "  suppose  he  was  never 
in  better  health  than  he  is  at  this  moment — " 
he  saw  his  fathers  hand  raised,  and  paused, 
then  added,  cai-elessly,  "for  supposition's 
sake  I  say  merely." 

"But  you  must  not  suppose  that,  Wil- 
liam," she  replied,  starting,  "  unless  you  wish 
to  bhght  your  sister.  On  what  an  alterna- 
tive then,  would  you  force  a  breaking  heart. 
If  not  sick,  if  not  dying,  where  is  he  ?  I  re- 
quire liim — I  demand  him.  My  heart,"  she 
proceeded,  rising  up  "and  speaking  with 
vehemence — "  my  heart  calls  for  him — shouts 
aloud  in  its  agony — shouts  aloud — shouts 
aloud  for  him.  He  is,  he  is  sick  ;  the  malady 
of  his  family  is  upon  him  ;  he  is  ill — he  is 
dying  ;  it  must  be  so  ;  ay,  and  it  shali  be  so  ; 
I  can  bear  that,  I  can  bear  him  to  die,  but 
never  to  become  faithless  to  a  heart  like 
mine.  But  I  am  foolish,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  occasioned  by  exhaustion  ;  "  Oh,  my 
dear  WDliam,  why,  by  idle  talk,  thus  tamper 
with  your  poor  affectionate  sister's  happi- 
ness ?  I  know  you  meant  no  harm,  but  oh, 
William,  William,  do  it  no  more." 

"  I  only  put  it,  dear  Jane,  I  only  put  it  as 
a  mei'e  case," — the  young  man  was  evidently 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  could  not  for  some  mo- 
ments speak. 

She  saw  his  distress,  and  going  over  to 
him,  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Don't,  Wil- 
liam, don't ;  it  is  nothing  but  merely  one  of 
your  good-humored  attempts  to  make  your 
sister  cheerful.  There,"  she  added,  kissing 
his  cheek  ;  "  there  is  a  kiss  for  you ;  the 
kiss  of  peace  let  it  be,  and  forgiveness  ;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you  for,  except  too 
much  affection  for  an  unhappy  sister,  who,  I 
believe,  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  enough 
to  you  all ;  but,  perhaps  not  long— not  long." 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  room,  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words. 

"I  do  not  like  to  see  you  weep,"  she 
added,  "  when  I  could  have  wept  myself,  and 
partaken  of  your  tears,  it  was  rather  a  reHef 
to  me  than  otherwise.  It  seems,  however, 
that  my  weeping  days  are  past ;  do  not,  oh 
do  not—you  trouble  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pose my  mind  for  a  performance  of  the 
solemn  act  which  I  have  this  evening  neglect- 
ed.    Mamma,  kiss  me,  and  pray  for  me ;  I 


love  you  well  and  tenderly,  mamma ;  I  an 
sure  you  know  I  do." 

The  sorrowing  mother  caught  her  to  hef 
bosom,  and,  after  kissing  her  passive  Hps, 
burst  out  into  a  sobbing  fit  of  grie£ 

"Oh,  my  daughter,  my  daughter,"  she 
exclaimed,  still  clasping  her  to  her  heart, 
"  and  is  it  come  to  this !  Oh,  that  we  had 
never  seen  him ! " 

"  This,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  to  his 
wife,  "  is  wrong  ;  indeed,  it  is  weakness  ; 
you  know  she  wants  to  compose  her  mind 
for  prayer." 

"  I  do,  papa  ;  they  must  be  more  firm  ; 
I  need  to  pray.  I  know  my  frailties,  you 
know  them  too,  sir  ;  I  concealed  them  from 
you  as  long  as  I  could,  but  their  burden  was 
too  heavy  for  my  heart ;  bless  me  now,  be- 
fore I  go  ;  I  will  kneel." 

The  sweet  girl  knelt  beside  him,  and  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  stooping  head, 
and  blessed  her.  She  then  raised  herself 
and  looking  up  to  him  with  a  singular  ex^ 
pression  of  wild  sweetness  beaming  in  her 
eyes,  she  said,  leaning  her  head  again  upon 
his  breast, 

"  There  are  two  bosoms,  on  which,  I  trust, 
I  and  my  frailties  can  repose  with  hope ;  I 
know  I  shall  soon  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other — 

"  The  bosom  of  my  father  and  my  (?odL" 

Will  not  they  be  sweet,  papa  ?  " 

She  spoke  thus  vrith  a  smile  of  such  un- 
utterable sweetness,  her  beautiful  eyes  gazing 
innocently  up  into  her  father's  countenance, 
that  the  he^  of  the  old  man  was  shaken 
through  every  fibre.  He  saw,  however,  what 
must  be  encountered,  and  was  resolved  to 
act  a  part  worthy  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fessed. He  arose,  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  said,  "  You  wish  to  pray,  dearest  love ; 
that  is  right ;  your  head  has  been  upon  my 
bosom,  and  I  blessed  you  ;  go  now,  and,  with 
a  fervent  heart,  address  yourself  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  in  doing  this,  my  sweet 
child,  piously  and  earnestly,  you  will  pass 
from  my  bosom  to  the  bosom  of  your  God. 
Cast  yourself  upon  Him,  my  love ;  above  aU 
things,  cast  yourself  with  humble  hope  and 
earnest  supplication  upon  His.  This,  my 
child,  indeed  is  sweet ;.  and  you  will  find  it 
so  ;  come,  darling,  come." 

He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a 
few  words  more  of  affectionate  advice,  left 
her  to  that  solitude  for  which  he  hoped  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  she  then  appeared 
was  suitable. 

"  Her  sense  of  rehgion,"  he  said,  after  re- 
turning to  the  family,  "  is  not  only  delicate, 
but  deep  ;  her  piety  is  fervent  and  profound. 
I  do  not  therefore  despair  but  rehgion  vdll 
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carry  ber  through  whatever  disappointment 
Charleses  flighty  enthusiasm  may  occasion 
her." 

"  I  wish,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  could  think 
so.  As  she  herself  said,  she  might  bear  his 
death,  for  that  would  involve  no  act  of 
treachery,  of  falsehood  on  his  part ;  but  to 
find  that  he  is  capable  of  forgetting  their  be- 
trothed vows,  sanctioned  as  fiiey  were  by  the 
parents  of  both — indeed,  papa,  if  such  a 
thing  happen " 

"  I  should  think  it  wiU  not,"  observed  her 
mother  ;  "Charles  has,  as  you  have  just  said, 
enthusiasm ;  now,  will  not  that  give  an  im- 
pulse to  his  love,  as  well  as  to  his  ambi- 
tion?" 

"But  if  ambition,  my  dear,  has  become 
the  predominant  principle  in  his  character,  it 
will  draw  to  its  own  support  all  that  nour- 
ished his  other  passions.  Love  is  never 
strong  where  ambition  exists — nor  ambition 
where  there  is  love." 

"  I  cannot  entertain  the  thought  of  Charles 
Osborne  being  false  to  her,"  said  Maria; 
••  his  passion  for  her  was  more  like  idolatry 
than  love." 

"He  is  neglecting  her,  though,"  said 
William  ;  "  and  did  she  not  suppose  that 
that  is  caused  by  illness,  I  fear  ^e  would 
not  bear  it  even  as  she  does." 

"I  agree  with  yon,  William,"  observed 
ignes ;  "  but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have 
patience  until  Mr.  Osborne  hears  from  him. 
His  reply  will  surely  be  decisive  as  to  his  in- 
tentions. All  may  end  better  than  we 
tiiink." 

Until  this  reply  should  arrive,  however, 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that  state 
of  suspense  which  is  frequentiy  more  painful 
than  the  certainty  of  evil  itsell  Jane's  mind 
and  health  were  tended  with  all  the  care  and 
aflfection  which  her  disinclination  to  society 
would  permit  them  to  show.  They  forced 
themselves  to  be  cheerful  in  order  that  she 
might  unconsciously  partake  of  a  spirit  less 
gloomy  than  that  which  every  day  darkened 
more  deeply  about  her  path.  Aiy  attempt 
to  give  her  direct  consolation,  however,  was 
found  to  produce  the  very  consequences 
which  they  wished  so  anxiously  to  prevent. 
If  for  this  purpose  they  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  no  matter  in  what  tone  of 
(affectionate  sweetness  they  addressed  her, 
^uch  was  the  irresistible  pathos  of  her 
language,  that  their  hearts  became  melted, 
and,  instead  of  being  able  to  comfort  the 
beloved  mourner,  they  absolutely  required 
sympathy  themselves.  Since  their  last  dia- 
logue, too,  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 
that  some  fresh  source  of  pain  had  been  on 
that  occasion  opened  i^  her  heart.  For 
nearly  a  week  afterwards  her  eye  was  fixed 


from  time  to  time  upon  her  brother  William, 
with  a  long  gaze  of  hesitation  and  enquiry— 
not  unmingled  with  a  character  of  suspicion 
that  appeared  still  further  to  sink  her  spirits 
by  a  superadded  weight  of  misery. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elasped  since 
Charles  Osborne  ought  to  have  received 
his  father's  letter,  and  yet  no  communication 
had  reached  either  of  the  families.  Indeed 
the  gradual  falling  off  of  his  correspondenpe 
with  Jane,  and  the  commonplace  character 
of  his  few  last  letters  left  littie  room  to  hope 
that  his  affection  for  her  stood  the  severe 
test  of  time  and  absence.  One  morning 
about  this  period  she  brought  William  into 
the  garden,  and  after  a  turn  or  too,  laid  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  saying, 

"  William,  I  have  a  secret  to  entrust  you 
with." 

"  A  secret,  Jane — well,  I  will  keep  it  hon- 
orably— what  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

"I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  Surely  that's  no  secret  to  me,  my  poor 
girl." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  that's  not  it ;  but  this  is — ^I 
strongly  suspect  that  you  all  know  more 
about  Charles  than  I  do." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  earnest  pene- 
tration  on  him  as  she  spoke.  ^ 

"He  is  expected  home  soon,  Jane." 

"  He  is  710^  ill,  WiUiam  ;  and  you  have  all 
permitted  me  to  deceive  myself  into  a  belief 
that  he  is ;  because  you  felt  that  I  would 
rather  ten  thousand  times  that  he  were  dead 
than  false — ^than  false." 

"He  could  not,  he  dare  not  be  false  to 
you,  my  dear,  after  having  been  solemnly 
betrothed  to  you,  I  may  say  with  the  consent 
of  your  father  and  his." 

"  Dare  not — ha — there  is  meaning  in  that, 
William ;  your  complexion  is  heightened 
too ;  and  so  I  have  found  out  your  secret, 
my  brother.  Sunk  as  is  my  heart,  you  see 
I  have  greater  penetration  than  you  dream 
of.  So  he  is  not  sick,  but  false;  and  his 
love  for  me  is  gone  like  a  dream.  Well, 
well ;  but  yet  I  have  laid  down  my  own  plan 
of  resignation.  You  would  not  guess  what 
it  is?  Come,  guess;  I  will  hear  nothing 
further  till  you  guess."  ^ 

He  thought  it  was  better  to  humor  her, 
and  replied  in  accordance  with  the  hope  of 
his  father. 

"  Religion,  my  dear  Jane,  and  reliance  on 
God." 

"That  was  my  first  plan;  that  was  my 
plan  in  case  the  malady  I  suspected  had 
taken  him  from  me — but  what  is  my  plan 
for  his  falsehood  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  guess,  dear  Jane." 

"Death,   William.      What    consoler  like 
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death  ?  what  peace  so  calm  as  that  of  the 
gi*ave?  Let  flie  storm  of  life  howl  ever  so 
loudly,  go  but  six  inches  beneath  the  clay  of 
the  church-yard  and  how  still  is  all  there ! " 

"  Indeed,  Jane,  you  distress  yourself  with- 
out cause ;  never  trust  me  again  if  Charles 
will  not  soon  come  home,  and  you  and  he  be 
happy.  Why,  my  dear  Jane,  I  thought  you 
had  more  fortitude  than  to  sink  under  a 
calamity  that  has  not  yet  reached  you. 
Surely  it  will  be  time  enough  when  you  find 
that  Charles  is  false  to  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  as  you  do." 

"  That  is  a  good  and  excellent  advice,  my 
dear  William ;  but  listen,  and  I  will  give  a 
far  better  one :  never  deceive  your  £ther ; 
never  prevaricate  with  papa,  and  then  you 
may  rest  satisfied  that  your  heart  will  not  be 
crushed  by  such  a  calamity  as  that  which 
has  fisdlen  upon  me.  I  deceived  papa ;  and 
I  am  now  tiie  poor  hopeless  cast-atoay  that 
you  see  me.  Remember  that  advice,  William 
—keep  it,  and  Gbd  will  bless  you," 

William  would  have  remonstrated  with 
her  at  greater  length,  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  resolved  to  have  no  further  conversation 
on  the  subject  When  it  was  closed  she 
walked  slowly  and  composedly  out  of  the 
garden,  and  immediately  took  her  way  to 
Qiose  favorite  places  among  which  she  was 
latterly  in  the  habit  of  wandering.  One  of 
her  expressions,  however,  sunk  upon  his 
affectionate  heart  too  deeply  to  permit  him 
to  rest  under  the  fearful  apprehension  which 
it  generated.  After  musing  for  a  little 
he  followed  her  with  a  pale  face  and  a  tear- 
ful eye,  resolved  to  draw  from  her,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  possible,  the  exact  mean- 
ing which,  in  her  allusion  to  Osborne  s  false- 
hood, she  had  applied  to  death. 

He  found  her  sitting  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  which  we  have  already  described,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  the  precise  spot  in  the 
stream  from  which  Osborre  had  rescued 
Ariel  The  bird  sat  on  her  shoulder,  and  he 
saw  by  her  gesture  that  she  was  engaged  in 
an  earnest  address  to  it  He  came  on  gently 
behind  her,  actuated  by  that  kind  curiosity 
which  knows  that  in  such  unguarded  mo- 
ments a  key  may  possibly  be  obtained  to  the 
abrupt  and  capricious  impulse  by  which  per- 
sons laboring  under  impressions  so  variable 
may  be  managed. 

**  I  wiU  beat  you,  Ariel,"  said  she,  "  I  wfll 
beat  you — fie  upon  you.  You  an  angel  of 
light— no,  no — have  I  not  often  pointed  you 
out  the  spot  which  would  have  been  fiiitid  to 
YOU,  were  it  not  for  Aim — for  mM !  Stupid 
bird  !  there  it  is  !  do  vou  not  see  it  ?  No, 
as  I  live,  your  eye  is  turned  up  sideways 
towards  me,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  as  if 
jou  asked  why,  dear  mistress,  do  you  scold 


me  so  ?  And  indeed  I  do  not  know,  Ariel 
I  scarcely  know — but  oh,  my  dear  creature, 
if  you  knew — if  you  knew — it  is  well  you 
don't  I  am  here — so  are  you — but  where  ia 
he?" 

She  was  then  silent  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hand. 
William  could  perceive  that  she  sighed 
deeply. 

He  advanced ;  and  on  hearing  his  foot 
she  started,  looked  about,  and  on  seeing 
him,  smiled. 

"I  am  amusing  myself,  William,"  said 
she. 

"  How,  my  dear  Jane — how  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  the  remembrance  of  my  former 
misery.  You  know  that  the  recollection  of 
aU  past  happiness  is  misery  to  the  miserable 
— is  it  not  ?  but  of  that  you  are  no  judge, 
William — ^you  were  never  miserable." 

"  Nor  shall  you  be  so,  Jane,  longer  than 
until  Charles  returns;  but  touching  your 
second  plan  of  resignation,  love.  I  don't 
understand  how  death  could  be  resignation." 

"  Do  you  not  ?  then  I  will  tell  you.  Should 
Charles  prove  false  to  me — that  would  break 
my  heart  I  shoidd  die,  and  then — then — 
do  you  not  see — comes  Death,  the  consoler." 

"  I  see,  dear  sister ;  but  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  that  Charles  wiU  be,  and  is, 
faithful  and  true  to  you.  Will  you  come 
home  with  me,  dear  Jane  ?  " 

"  At  present  I  cannot,  William ;  I  have 
places  to  see  and  things  to  think  of  that  are 
pleasant  to  me.  I  may  almost  say  so ;  be- 
cause as  I  told  you  they  amuse  me.  Let 
misery  have  its  nurth,  William ;  the  remem- 
bran<^  of  past  happ^ess  is  mine" 

"Jane,  if  you  love  me  come  home  with  me 
now?" 

**Ifl  do.  Ah,  William,  that's  ungenerou& 
You  are  well  aware  that  I  do,  and  so  you 
use  an  argument  which  you  know  I  won't 
resist  Come,"  addressing  the  dove,  "we 
must  go  ;  we  are  put  upon  our  generosity  ; 
for  of  course  we  do  love  poor  William.  Yes, 
we  wiQ  go,  William  ;  it  is  better,  I  beUeva" 

She  then  took  his  arm,  and  both  walked 
home  without  speaking  another  word  ;  Jane 
having  relapsed  into  a  pettish  silence  which 
her  brother  felt  it  impossible  to  break  with- 
out creating  unnecessary  excitement  in  a 
mind  alreadv  too  much  disturbed. 

From  this  day  forward  Janes  nund.  fragfl* 
as  it  naturally  was,  appeared  to  bend  at  ones 
under  the  double  burden  of  Osborne's  ap* 
proaching  death,  and  his  apprehended 
treachery  ;  for  wherever  the  heart  is  found 
to  choose  between  two  contingent  evils,  it  is 
also  bv  the  verv  constitution  of  our  nature 
compelled  to  bear  the  penalty  of  both  until 
its  gloomy  choice  is  made.    At  present  Jane 
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was  not  certain  whether  Osborne's  absence 
and  neglect  were  occasioned  by  ill  health  or 
faithlessness ;  and  until  she  knew  this  the 
double  dread  fell,  as  we  said,  with  propor- 
tionate misery  upon  her  spirit. 

Bitterly,  indeed,  did  William  regret  the 
words  in  which  he  desired  her  **  to  suppose 
that  Charles  Osborne  was  not  sick."  Mr. 
Sinclair  himself  saw  the  error,  but  imhappily 
too  late  to  prevent  the  suspicion  from  enter- 
ing into  an  imagination  already  overwrought 
jjid  disordered. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  out  of  her  own  family,  to  notice 
in  her  manner  or  conversation  the  workings 
of  a  mind  partially  imsettled  by  a  passion 
TFhich  her  constitutional  melancholy  dark- 
ened by  its  own  gloomy  creationa  To 
strangers  she  talked  rationally,  and  with  her 
lisual  grace  and  perspicuity,  but  every  one 
observed  that  her  cheerfulness  was  gone,  and 
the  current  report  went,  by  whatever  means 
it  got  abroad,  that  Jane  Sinclair's  heart  was 
broken — that  Charles  Osborne  proved  faith- 
less— and  that  the  beautiful  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  was  subject  to  occasional  derangement. 

In  the  meantime  Osborne  was  silent  both 
to  his  i^ther  and  to  her,  and  as  time  advanced 
the  mood  of  her  mind  became  too  seriously 
unhappy  and  alarming  to  justify  any  further 
patience  on  the  part  either  of  his  family  or 
Mr.  Sinclair'a  It  was  consequently  settled 
that  Mr.  Osborne  should  set  out  for  Bath, 
and  compel  his  son's  return,  under  the  hope 
that  a  timely  interview  might  restore  the  de- 
serted girl  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  re- 
produce in  his  heart  that  affection  which 
appeared  to  have  either  slumbered  or  died. 
With  a  brow  of  care  the  excellent  man  de- 
parted, for  in  addition  to  the  concern  which 
he  felt  for  the  calamity  of  Jane  Sinclair  and 
Oharles's  honor,  he  aJ^  experienced  all  the 
anxiety  natural  to  an  affectionate  father,  ig- 
norant of  the  situation  in  which  he  might 
find  an  only  son,  who  up  to  that  period  had 
oeen,  and  justly  too,  inexpressibly  dear  to 
Dim. 

His  absence,  however,  was  soon  discovered 
by  Jane,  who  now  began  to  give  many  proofs 
of  that  address  with  which  imsettled  persons 
can  manage  to  gain  a  point  or  extract  a  se- 
cret, when  either  in  their  own  opinion  is 
considered  essential  to  their  gratification. 
Every  member  of  her  own  family  now  became 
subjected  to  her  vigilance  ;  every  word  they 
spoke  was  heard  with  suspicion,  and  received 
as  if  it  possessed  a  double  meaning.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  was  caught  in 
the  attitude  of  a  listener,  and  frequently 
placed  herself  in  such  a  position  when  sitting 
with  her  relations  at  home,  as  enabled  her  to 
watch  their  motions  in  the  glass,  when  they 


supposed  her  engaged  in  some  melancholy 
abstraction. 

Yet  bitter,  bitter  as  all  this  must  have  been 
to  their  hearts,  it  was  singular  to  mark,  that 
as  the  Ught  of  her  reason  receded,  a  new  and 
solemn  feeUng  of  reverence  was  added  to  all 
of  love,  and  sorrow,  and  pity,  that  they  had 
Iiitherfco  experienced  towards  her.  Now,  too, 
was  her  sway  over  them  more  commanding, 
though  exercised  only  in  the  woeful  meek- 
ness of  a  broken  heart ;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  in  the  darkness  of  unmerited  affliction,  a 
spirit  which  elevates  its  object,  and  makes 
unsuffering  nature  humble  in  its  presence. 
Who  is  there  that  has  a  heart,  and  few,  alas, 
have,  that  does  not  feel  himself  constrained  to 
bend  his  head  with  reverence  before  those  who 
move  in  the  majesty  of  imdeserved  sorrow? 

Mr.  Osborne  had  not  been  many  dayp 
gone,  when  Jane,  one  morning  after  bre«i- 
i^t,  desired  the  family  not  to  separate  for 
about  an  hour,  or  if  they  did,  to  certainly  re- 
assemble within  that  period.  *'  And  in  the 
meantime,"  she  said,  addressing  Agnes,  "  I 
want  you,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  assist  me  at  my 
toilette,  as  they  say.  I  am  about  to  dress  in 
my  very  best,  and  it  cannot,  you  know,  be 
from  vanity,  for  I  have  no  one  now  to  gratify 
but  yourselves — come." 

Mr.  Sinclair  beckoned  with  his  hand  to 
Agnes  to  attend  her,  and  they  accordingly 
left  the  room  together. 

'*  What  is  the  reason,  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"  that  there  is  so  much  mystery  in  this  fam^ 
ily?  I  do  not  like  these  nods,  and  beckon- 
ings,  and  gestures,  all  so  full  of  meaning.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  my  papa,  who  is  the  very 
soul  of  truth  and  candor,  have  recourse  to 
them.  But,  alas,  why  should  I  blame  any  ci 
you,  when  I  know  that  it  is  from  an  excess 
of  indulgence  to  poor  Jane,  and  to  avoid 
giving  her  pain  that  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  not  do  it  any  more,  love,  if 
it  pains  or  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

"It  confounds  me,  Agnes,  it  injures  my 
head,  and  sometimes  makes  me  scarcely  know 
where  I  am,  or  who  are  about  me.  I  begin 
to  think  that  there's  some  dreadful  secret 
among  you  ;  and  I  think  of  coffins,  and 
deaths,  or  of  maiTiages,  and  wedding  ihvors, 
and  all  thai  Now,  I  can't  bear  to  think  ojf 
marriages,  but  death  has  something  consol- 
ing in  it ;  give  me  death  the  consoler  :  yet,* 
she  added,  musing,  "  we  shall  not  die,  but 
we  shall  all  be  chwiged." 

"  Jane,  love,  may  I  ask  you  why  you  are 
dressing  with  such  care  ?  " 

"  When  we  go  down  stairs  I  shall  tell  you. 
It's  wonderful,  wonderful  I  " 

"What  is,  dear?" 

"My  fortitude.  But  those  words  were 
prophetic.     I  remember  well  what  I  felt  when 
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I  heard  them  ;  to  be  sure  he  placed  them  in 
a  different  light  from  what  I  at  first  under- 
stood them  in  ;  but  I  am  liandsomer  now,  I 
tliink.  You  will  be  a  witness  for  me  below, 
Agnes,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  darling." 

"  Agnes,  where  are  my  tears  gone  of  late  ? 
I  think  I  ought  to  advertise  for  them,  or  ad- 
vertise for  others,  *  Wanted  for  unhappy  Jane 
Sinclair '  "— 

Agnes  could  bear  no  more.  "Jane,"  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  and  kiss- 
ing her  smiling  lips,  for  she  smiled  while  ut- 
tering the  last  words,  "  oh,  Jane,  don't,  don'ti, 
my  darling,  or  you  will  break  my  heart — 
your  own  Agnes's  heart,  whom  you  loved  so 
well,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery  is  bound 
up  in  yours." 

"  For  imhappy  Jane  Sinclair ! — no  I  won't 
distress  you,  dear  Agnes  ;  let  the  advertise- 
ment go  ;  here,  I  will  kiss  you,  love,  and  dry 
your  tears,  and  then  when  I  am  dressed  you 
shall  know  all." 

She  took  up  her  own  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke,  and  after  having  again  kissed  her  sis- 
ter, wiped  her  cheeks  and  dried  her  eyes  with 
childlike  tenderness  and  affection.  She  then 
looked  sorrowfully  upon  Agnes,  and  said — 
**  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy — 
heavy ! " 

Agnes's  tears  were  again  beginning  to 
flow,  but  Jane  once  more  kissed  her,  and 
hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  exclaimed  in  that 
sweet,  low  voice  with  which  we  address 
children,  "Hush,  hush,  Agnes,  do  not  cry,  I 
will  not  make  you  soiTy  any  more." 

She  then  went  on  to  dress  herself,  but  ut- 
tered not  another  word  until  she  and  Agnes 
met  the  family  below  stairs. 

"  I  am  now  come,  papa  and  mamma,  and 
William,  and  my  darling  Maria — but,  Maria, 
listen, — I  won't  have  a  tear,  and  you,  Agnes, 
■ — I  am  come  now  to  tell  you  a  secret" 

"  And,  dearest  life,"  said  her  mother,  "  what 
is  it?" 

"  What  made  them  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale  ?  " 

"For  your  gentleness,  love,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"  And  for  your  beauty,  darling,"  added  her 
mother. 

"  Papa  has  it,"  she  repUed  quickly  ;  "  for 
my  gentleness,  for  my  gentlenesa  My  beauty, 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful." 

While  uttering  these  words,  she  approach- 
ed the  looking-glass,  and  surveyed  herself 
with  a  smile  of  irony  that  seemed  to  disclaim 
her  own  assertion.  But  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  irony  was  directed  to  some  one 
not  then  present,  and  that  it  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  something  pain- 
ful to  her  in  an  extreme  degree. 


Not  beautiful !  Never  did  mortal  form  gifted 
with  beauty  approaching  nearer  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  divine  or  angeUc,  stand  smil- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  charms 
before  a  mirror. 

"Now,"  she  proceeded,  "I  am  going  to 
make  everything  quite  plain.  I  never  told 
you  this  before,  but  it  is  time  I  should  now. 
Listen — Charles  Osborne  bound  himself  by  a 
curse,  that  if  he  met,  during  his  absence,  a 
girl  more  beautiful  than  I  am — or  than  I  was 
then,  I  should  say, — he  would  cease  to  vmte 
to  me — he  would  cease  to  love  me.  Now, 
here's  my  secret, — he  hxis  found  a  girl  more 
beautiful  than  I  am, — than  I  was  then,  I 
mean, — for  he  has  ceased  to  writ^  to  me — and 
of  coiurse  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.  So 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale — his  own  Jane  Sinclair  is  forgot- 
ten." 

She  sat  down  and  hung  her  head  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  family,  thinking  that  she 
either  wept  or  was  about  to  weep,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  address  her.  She  rose  up, 
however,  and  said : 

"  Agnes  is  my  witness :  Did  not  you, 
Agnes,  say  that  I  am  now  much  handsomer 
than  when  Charles  saw  me  last  ?  " 

"I  did,  darling,  and  I  do." 

"Very  well,  mamma — ^perliaps  you  wiD 
find  me  beautiful  yet  Now  the  case  is  this, 
and  I  will  be  guided  by  my  papa.  Let  me 
see — Charles  may  have  seen  a  girl  more 
beautiful  than  /  was  then, — but  how  does  he 
know  whether  she  is  more  beautiful  than  1 
am  now  ?  " 

It  was — it  was  woful  to  see  a  creature  of 
such  unparalleled  grace  and  loveliness  work- 
ing out  the  calculations  of  insanity,  in  order 
to  sustain  a  broken  heart. 

"But  then,"  she  added,  still  smiling  in 
conscious  beauty,  "  why  does  he  not  come 
to  see  me  now  ?    WTiy  does  he  not  come  ?  " 

After  musing  again  for  some  time,  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  in  one  of  those  rapid 
transitions  of  feeling  pecuHar  to  persons  of 
her  unhappy  class ;  and  joining  her  hands, 
looked  up  to  Agnes  with  a  countenance  utterly 
and  indescribably  mournful,  exclaiming  as 
she  did  it,  in  the  same  words  as  before  : — 

"Oh  Agnes,  Agnes,  but  my  heart  is 
heavy ! " 

She  then  laid  down  her  head  on  her  sis- 
ter's knees,  and  for  a  long  time  mused  and 
munnured  to  herself,  as  if  her  mind  was 
busily  engaged  on  some  topic  full  of  giief 
and  misery.  This  was  evident  by  the  depth 
of  her  sighs,  which  shook  her  whole  fi'ame, 
and  heaved  with  convulsive  quiverings 
through  her  bosom.  Having  remained  in 
this  posture  about  ten  minutes,  slie  arose, 
and  without  speiiking,  or  noticing  any  of  the 
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^unily,  went  out  and  sauntered  with  alow  and 
melancholy  steps  about  the  place  where  she 
loved  to  walk. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  family  at  this  period,  and 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  past  were 
placed,  with  reference  to  their  unhappy 
daughter  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress. Their  utter  ignorance  of  Osborne's 
designs  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  adopt 
any  particular  mode  of  treatment  in  Jane's 
case.  They  could  neither  give  her  hope,  nor 
prepare  her  mind  for  disappointment ;  but 
were  forced  to  look  passively  on,  though 
with  hearts  wrung  into  agony,  whilst  her 
miserable  malady  every  day  gained  new 
strength  in  its  progress  of  desolation.  The 
crisis  was  near  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to 
terminate  their  suspense.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Osborne  arrived,  in  which  he  informed  them 
that  Charles  had  left  Bath,  for  London,  in 
company  with  a  family  of  rank,  a  few  days 
before  he  reached  it.  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  baronet,  whose  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, possesaiDg  an  ample  fortune,  at  her  own 
di^osal,  fame  reported  to  have  been  smitten 
with  his  son's  singular  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. It  was  also  said,  he  added,  that 
the  lady  had  prevailed  on  her  father  to  sanc- 
tion young  Osborne's  addresses  to  her,  and 
that  the  baronet,  who  was  a  strong  political 
partizan,  calculating  upon  his  pre-eminent 
talents,  intended  to  bring  him  into  parliament, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  party.  He  added 
that  he  himself  was  then  starting  for  Lon- 
don, to  pursue  his  son,  and  rescue  him  from 
an  act  which  would  stamp  his  name  with 
utter  baseness  and  dishonor. 

This  communication,  so  terrible  in  its  im- 
port to  a  family  of  such  worth  and  virtue, 
was  read  to  them  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  during 
one  of  those  soUtary  rambles  which  Jane  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  every  day. 

"  Now,  my  children,"  said  the  white-haired 
father,  summoning  all  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  man  to  his  aid, — "now  must  we 
show  ourselves  not  ignorant  of  those  resour- 
ces which  the  reHgion  of  Christ  opens  to  all 
who  are  for  His  wise  purposes  grievously  and 
heavily  afflicted.  Let  us  act  as  becomes  the 
dignity  of  our  faith.  We  must  suffer :  let  it 
be  widi  patience,  and  a  will  resigned  to  that 
which  laid  the  calamity  upon  us, — and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  beloved  mourner  who  is 
dear,  dear — and  oh  !  how  justly  is  she  dear 
to  all  our  heai-ts !  Be  firm,  my  children — 
and  neither  speak,  nor  look,  nor  act  as  if 
these  heavy  tidings  had  reached  us.  This  is 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  wisest  course 
under  circumstances  so  distressing  as  oiurs. 
Another  letter  from  Mr.  Osborne  will  decide 
all,  and  until  then  we  must  suffer  in  silent 
reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God.     It  may, 


however,  be  a  consolation  to  you  all  to  know, 
that  if  this  young  man's  heart  be  detached 
from  that  of  our  innocent  and  loving  child,  I 
would  rather — the  disposing  will  of  God 
being  still  allowed — see  her  wrapped  in  the 
cerements  of  death  than  united  to  one,  who 
with  so  Uttle  scruple  can  trample  upon  the 
sanctions  of  reUgion,  or  tamper  with  the 
happiness  of  a  fellow-creature.  Oh,  may 
God  of  His  mercy  sustain  our  child,  and  bear 
her  in  His  own  right  hand  through  this  heavy 
woe ! " 

This  affecting  admonition  did  not  fall  upon 
them  in  vain, — for  until  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  letter  from  London,  not  even  Jane, 
with  all  her  vigilance,  was  able  to  detect  in 
their  looks  or  manner  any  change  or  expres- 
sion beyond  what  she  had  usually  noticed. 
That  letter  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  they 
had  expected,  filled  up  the  measure  of  Os- 
borne's dishonor  and  their  affliction.  The 
contents  were  brief  but  fearful.  Mr.  Osborne 
stated  that  he  arrived  in  London  on  the 
second  day  after  his  son's  marriage,  and 
found,  to  his  unutterable  distress,  that  he 
and  his  fashionable  wife  had  departed  for  the 
continent  on  the  very  day  the  ceremony  took 
place. 

"  I  could  not,"  proceeded  bis  father, 
"  wrench  my  heart  so  suddenly  out  of  the 
strong  affection  it  felt  for  the  hope  of  my 
past  Ufe,  as  to  curse  him  ;  but,  from  this  day 
forward  I  disown  him  as  my  son.  You  know 
not,  my  friend,  what  I  feel,  and  what  I  suf- 
fer ;  for  he  who  was  the  pride  of  my  declin- 
ing years  has,  by  this  act  of  imprincipled 
ambition,  set  his  seal  to  the  unhappiness  of 
his  father.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  lady 
is  very  beautiful — and  amiable  as  she  is 
beautiful — and  that  their  passion  for  each 
other  amounts  to  idolatry  ; — but  neither  her 
beauty,  nor  her  wealth,  nor  her  goodness 
could  justify  my  son  in  an  act  of  such  cruel 
and  abandoned  perfidy  to  a  creature  who 
seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the 
angelic  nature  than  the  human." 

"  You  see,  my  children,"  observed  Mr. 
Sinclair,  "  that  the  worst,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Osborne,  is  before  us.  I  have  nothing  now 
to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  Bath.  You  know 
your  duty,  and  with  God's  assistance  I  trust 
you  will  act  up  to  it  At  present  it  might 
be  fatal  to  our  child  were  she  to  know  what 
has  happened  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  ive  qualified 
to  break  the  matter  to  her,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  some  medical  man,  eminent  in  cases 
similar  to  that  which  afflicts  her." 

These  observations  were  scarcely  concluded 
when  Jane  entered  the  room,  and  as  usual, 
cast  a  calm  but  searching  glance  around  her. 
She  saw  that  they  had  been  in  teai's,  and 
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that  they  tried  in  vain  to  force  their  &«68 
nto  a  hurried  composure,  that  seemed 
atrangely  at  Tariance  with  what  they  felt. 

After  a  slight  pause  she  sat  down,  and 
putting  her  hand  to  her  temple,  mused  for 
some  minutes.  They  observed  that  a  sorrow 
more  deep  and  settled  than  usual,  was  ex- 
pressed on  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
filled,  although  tears  did  not  come,  and  the 
muscles  of  her  lips  quivered  excessively ;  yet 
she  did  not  speak  ;  and  such  was  the  solem- 
nity of  the  moment  to  them,  who  knew  all, 
that  none  of  them  could  fijid  voice  sufficiently 
firm  to  address  her. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  at  length, ''  this  has  been 
a  day  of  busy  thought  with  me.  I  think  I 
see,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  my  own  situation. 
The  only  danger  is,  that  I  may  feel  it  too 
much.  I  fear  I  have  felt  it — (she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead  as  she  spoke)— I  fear  I 
hoiXie  felt  it  too  deeply  already.  Pauses — 
lapses,  or  perhaps  want  of  memory  for  a  cer- 
tain space,  occasioned  by — by "  she  hesi- 
tated. "  Bear  with  me,  papa,  and  mamma  ; 
bear  with  me  ;  for  this  is  a  great  effort ;  let 
me  recollect  myself,  and  do  not  question  me 
or  speak  to  me  until  I .  It  is,  it  is  woe- 
ful to  see  me  reduced  to  this ;  but  nothing 
is  serioudy  wrong  with  me  yet — nothing. 
.Let  me  see  ;  yes,  yes,  papa,  here  it  is.  Let 
us  not  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity 
of  watching  each  other,  as  we  have  been. 
Let  me  know  the  worsts  You  have  nearly 
broken  me  down  by  suspense.  Let  me 
know  the  purport  of  the  letter  you  received 
to-day." 

"To-day,  love ! "  exclaimed  her  mother. 

*'  Yes,  mamma,  to-day.  I  made  John  show 
it  me  on  his  way  from  the  post-office.  The 
superscription  was  Mr.  Osborne's  hand.  Let 
me,  O  let  me,"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  down 
upon  her  knees,  "  as  you  value  my  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  let  me  at  once  know  the 
worst — the  very  worst.  Am  I  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Qospel,  and  do 
you  think  I  shall  or  can  forget  tlie  instruc- 
tions I  received  from  his  lips  ?  Treat  me  as 
a  rational  being,  if  you  wish  me  to  remain 
rational  But  O,  as  you  love  my  happiness 
here,  and  my  soul's  salvation,  do  not,  papa^ 
do  not,  mamma,  do  not,  Maria,  do  not, 
Agnes,  William, — do  not  one  or  all  of  you 
keep  your  unhappy  sister  hanging  in  the 
agony  of  suspense  I  It  will  kill  me ! — it  will 
kiUme!" 

Suppressed  sobs  there  were,  which  no 
firmness  could  restrain.  But  in  a  few  mo- 
ments those  precepts  of  the  Christian  pas- 
tor, which  we  have  before  mentioned,  came 
forth  among  this  sorrowing  family,  in  the 
same  elevated  spirit  which  dictated  them. 
When  Jane  had  concluded  this  appeal  to  her 
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i^ther,  there  was  a  dead,  silence  in  the  room, 
and  every  eye  glanced  from  him  ix>  her,  full 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  course  of  conduct 
he  would  pursue.  He  turned  his  eyes  up- 
wards for  a  few  moments,  and  said  : 

"Can  truth,  my  children,  under  any  clr^ 
cumstances,  be  injurious  to- — " 

"Oh  no,  no,  papa,"  exclaimed  Jane;  "I 
know — ^I  feel  the  penalty  paid  for  even  the 
indirect  violation  of  it" 

"In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  well-meaning  man,  "  we  will  rely  upon 
the  good  sense  and  religious  principle  of 
our  dear  Jane,  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth." 

"  Henry,  dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  a 
tone  of  expostulation. 

" Oh  papa,"  said  Agnes^  "remember  your 
own  words ! " 

"  The  truth,  my  papa,  the  truth ! "  said 
Jane.     "  You  are  its  accredited  messenger." 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  is  your  trust  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  Almighty  ?  " 

I  have  no  other  dependence,  papa." 
Then,"  said  he,  "  this  is  Uie  truth : 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  false  to  you.  He 
has  broken  his  vows ; — ^he  is  married  to 
another  woman.  And  now,  my  child,  may 
the  Gkxl  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  mercy,  sus- 
tain and  console  you  ! " 

"And  He  will,  too,  my  papa ! — ^He  will !  " 
she  exclaimed,  rising  up  P"  He  wiU !  H« 
will! — ^I — I  know — ^I  think  I  know  some- 
thing. I  violated  truth,  and  now  truth  is 
my  pimishmeni  I  violated  it  to  my  papa, 
and  now  my  papa  is  the  medium  of  thai  pun- 
ishment Well,  then,  there's  a  Providence 
proved.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  mamma, 
what  has  become  of  my  beauty?  It  is  &:one 
-it  is  goBe-and  nowV  hliUty  and%«. 
pentance — now  for  sackcloth  and  ashes.  I 
am  now  no  longer  beautiful ! — so  o%  off  go 
the  trappings  of  vanity  ! " 

She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  bosom,  and 
began  to  tear  down  her  dress  virith  a  violence 
so  powerful,  that  it  took  William  and  Maria's 
strength  to  prevent  her.  She  became  furi- 
ous. "  Let  me  go,"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  me 
go ;  I  am  bound  to  a  curse ;  but  Charles^ 
Charles — don't  you  see  he  will  be  poisoned : 
he  will  kiss  her  lips  and  be  poisoned ;  poi- 
soned lips  for  Charles,  and  I  too  see  it ! — 
and  mine  here  with  balm  upon  them,  and 
peace  and  love !  My  boy's  lost,  and  I  ai]| 
lost,  and  the  world  has  destroyed  us." 

^e  wrought  vnth  incredible  strength,  an4 
attempted  still,  while  speaking,  to  tear  h^ 
garments  off;  put  finding  herself  overpow- 
ered, she  at  length  sat  down  and  passed 
from  this  state  of  violence  into  a  mood  so 
helplessly  calm,  that  the  family,  now  in  an 
outcry  of  grief,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father  who  a^p/j^red  oool,   felt  their  very 
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hearts  shiver  at  the  vacant  serenity  of  her 
countenance. 

Her  mother  went  over,  and,  seizing  her 
husband  firmly  by  the  arms,  pulled  him  to- 
wards her,  and  with  an  ashy  face  and  parch- 
ed lips,  excliumed,  "There,  Charles — all  is 
now  over — our  child  is  an  idiot !  " 

"  Oh  do  not  blame  me,"  said  the  broken- 
hearted father  ;  "I  did  it  for  the  best  Had 
I  thought — had  I  thought — but  I  will  speak 
to  her,  for  I  think  my  voic6  will  reach  her 
heart — you  know  how  she  loved  me." 

"Jane,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  "Jane, 
my  dearest  life,  will  you  not  speak  to  your 
papa  ?  " 

She  became  uneasy  again,  and,  much  to 
their  relief,  broke  silence. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  she,  calmly  ;  "  it  is  gone ; 
I  tews  once  though — indeed,  indeed  I  was ; 
and  it  was  said  so  ;  I  was  called  the  Fawn  of 
— of — but  it  seems  beauty  passes  like  the 
flower  of  the  field." 

"  Darling,  speak  to  me,  to  your  papa." 

"  I  believe  I  am  old  now  ;  an  old  woman,  I 
suppose.  My  hair  is  gray,  and  I  am 
wrinkled  ;  that's  the  reason  why  they  scorn 
me  ;  well  I  was  once  both  young  and  beauti- 
ful ;  but  that  is  past.  Charles,"  said  she, 
catching  her  father's  hand  and  looking  into 
it,  "  you  are  old,  too,  I  beheve.  Why — why 
— ^why,  how  is  this  ?  Your  hair  is  long  and 
white.  Oh,  what  a  change  since  I  knew  you 
last  White  hair !  long,  white,  venerable, 
hair — ^that's  old  age — 

"  Pity  old  age  within  whose  silver  hairs 
Honor  and  reverence  evermore  do  lie." 

"Thank  God,  dear  Henry,"  said  her 
mother,  "  she  is  not  at  all  events  an  idiot. 
Children,"  said  she,  "  I  trust  you  will  remem- 
ber your  father's  advice,  and  bear  this — this 

."    But  here  the  heart  and  strength  of 

the  mother  herself  were  overcome,  and  she 
was  sinking  down  when  her  son  caught  her 
ere  she  fell,  and  carried  her  out  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  by  Maria  and  Agnes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  pen  to  paint 
the  distraction  of  her  father,  thus  placed  in 
a  state  of  divided  apprehension  between  his 
daughter  and  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
"perhaps  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  your 
mother  may  be  dying  !  May  the  God  of  all 
consolation  support  you  and  her!  What, 
oh,  what  will  become  of  us ! " 

"  Well,  weU,"  his  daughter  went  on ; 
"life's  a  fearful  thing  that  can  work  such 
changes  ;  but  why  may  we  not  as  well  pass  at 
once  from  youth  to  old  age  as  from  happi- 
ness to  misery  ?  Here  we  are  both  old  ;  ay, 
and  if  we  are  gray  it  is  less  with  age  than 
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affliction — that's  one  comfort— I  am  young 
enough  to  be  beautiful  j^et ;  but  age,  when 
it  comes  prematurely  on  the  youthful,  as  it 
often  does — thanks  to  treachery  and  disap- 
pointment, ay,  and  thanks  to  a  thousand 
causes  which  we  all  know  but  don't  wish  to 
think  of ;  age,  I  say,  when  it  comes  prema* 
turely  on  the  youthful,  is  just  like  a  new  and 
unfinished  house  that  is  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin — desolation,  naked,  and  fresh,  and  glar- 
ing— without  the  reverence  and  grandeur  of 
antiquity.  Yes — ^yes — yes  ;  but  there  is 
another  cause  ;  and  that  must  be  whispered 
only  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  silence — of 
silence  ;  for  silence  is  the  voice  of  God. 
ThaJt  word — that  word  I  Oh,  how  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it !  And  who  wUl  pity  me  when 
I  acknowledge  it — there  is  one — one  only— 
who  will  mourn  for  my  despair  and  the  fete, 
foreordained  and  predestined,  of  one  whom 
he  loved — that  is  my  papa — my  papa  only — 
my  papa  only  ;  for  he  knows  that  I  am  a  cast' 
away — a  cast-away  !  " 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  energy 
of  manner  and  a  fluency  of  utterance  which 
medical  men  know  to  be  strongly  character* 
istic  of  insanity,  unless  indeed  where  tht 
malady  is  silent  and  moping.  The  afflicted 
old  man  now  discovered  that  his  daughter's 
mind  had,  in  adclition  to  her  disappointment, 
sunk  under  the  frightful  and  merciless  dogma 
which  we  trust  wiU  soon  cease  to  darken  and 
distort  the  beneficent  character  of  God.  In- 
deed it  might  have  been  evident  to  him  be- 
fore that  in  looking  upon  herself  as  a  cast- 
away, Jane's  sensitive  spirit  was  gradually 
lapsing  into  the  gloomy  horrors  of  predestina- 
tion. But  this  blindness  of  the  fatl^er  to  such 
a  tendency  was  very  natural  in  a  man  to 
whose  eye  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  had 
removed  its  deformity.  The  old  man  looked 
upon  her  countenance  with  an  expression  of 
mute  affliction  almost  verging  on  despair ; 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  situation  of  his 
wife  and  everything  but  the  consequences  of 
a  discovery  so  full  of  terror  and  dismay. 

***Alas,  my  imhappy  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  is  this,  too,  to  be  added  to  your  misery 
and  ours  ?  Now,  indeed,  is  the  cup  of  our 
affliction  full  even  to  overflowing.  O  God ! 
who  art  good  and  full  of  mercy,"  he  added, 
dropping  on  his  knees  under  the  bitter  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  "  and  who  wiliest  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  oh  lay  not  upon  her  ox 
us  a  weight  of  sorrow  greater  than  we  can 
bear.  We  do  not,  O  Lord  !  for  we  dare  not, 
desire  Thee  to  stay  Thy  hand  ;  but  oh, 
chastise  us  in  mercy,  especially  her — her — 
our  hearts'  dearest — she  was  ever  the  child 
of  our  loves ;  but  now  she  is  also  the  un- 
happy child  of  all  our  sorrows  ;  the  broker 
idol  of  affections  which  we  cann6t  change 
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seemed  to  think,  however,  that  she  delayed 
here  too  long,  for  without  taking  further 
notice  of  anything  she  hurried  on  to  the 
spot  where  the  first  disclosure  of  their  loves 
had  taken  place.  On  reaching  it  she  looked 
anxiously  and  earnestly  around  the  copse  or 
dell  in  which  the  yew  tree,  with  its  turf  seat 
stood. 

"  How  is  this  ? — ^how  is  this  ?  " — she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  he  is  not  here !  " 

Both  her  father  and  Agnes  observed  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  unhappy  but 
faithful  girl's  love,  they  never  had  witnessed 
such  a  concentrated  expression  of  utter  woe 
and  sorrow  as  now  impressed  themselves 
upon  her  featurea 

''  He  has  not  come,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  can 
wait — I  can  wait — ^it  will  teach  my  heart  to 
be  patient'' 

She  then  clasped  her  hands,  and  sitting 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree, 
mused  and  murmured  to  herself  alternately, 
but  in  such  an  evident  spirit  of  desolation 
and  despair,  as  made  her  father  fear  that 
her  heart  would  Uterally  break  down  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  her  misery.  When  she 
had  sat  here  nearly  an  hour,  he  approached 
her  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  which  felt 
as  cold  as  marble,  said — 

"Will  you  not  come  home,  darling? 
Your  mamma  is  anxious  you  should  return 
to  her.  Come,"  and  he  attempted  gently  to 
draw  her  with  him. 

"I  can  wait,  I  can  wait,"  she  replied,  "if 
he  should  come  and  find  me  gone,  ne  would 
break  his  heart — I  can  wait" 

"Oh  do  not  droop,  my  sweet  sister ;  do 
not  droop  so  much ;  all  will  yet  be  well," 
said  Agnes,  weeping. 

"  I  care  for  none  but  him — to  me  there  is 
only  one  being  in  life — all  else  is  a  blank  ; 
but  he  will  not  come,  and  is  it  not  too  much 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  heart  so  fond  and 
faithful" 

"  It  is  not  likely  he  will  come  to-day,"  re- 

Elied  Agnes ;  "  something  has  prevented 
im  ;  but  to-morrow — " 
"I  will  seek  him  elsewhere,"  said  Jane, 
rising  suddenly ;  "  but  is  it  not  singular,  and 
inde^  to  what  strange  passes  things  may 
come  ?  A  young  lady  seeking  her  lover  I — 
not  ovei>modest  certainly — nay,  positively 
indelicate — ^e  upon  me!  Why  should  I 
thus  expose  myself?  It  is  unworthy  of  my 
father's  daughter,  and  Jane  Sinclair  will  not 
do  it" 

She  then  walked  a  few  paces  homewards, 
but  again  stopped  and  earnestly  looked  in 
every  direction,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the 
object  of  her  love.  Long  indeed  did  she 
linger  about  a  spot  so  dear  to  her ;  and  often 
did  she  sit  down  again  and  rise  to  go — some- 


times wringing  her  hands  in  the  mutenesa 
of  sorrow,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sense 
of  her  neglect  in  terms  of  pettish  and  indi* 
rect  censure  against  Osborne  for  his  delay. 
It  was  in  one  of  those  capricious  momenta 
that  she  bent  her  steps  homewards ;  and  as 
she  had  again  to  pass  that  part  of  tiie  rivet 
where  the  accident  occurred  to  the  dove, 
Agnes  and  her  father  observed  that  she  in- 
stinctively put  her  hand  to  her  shoulder,  and 
appeared  as  if  disappointed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  she  made  no  observation 
whatever,  but,  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
mechanically  proceeded  towards  Springvale 
House,  which  she  reached  without  uttering 
another  word. 

Until  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  M'Cormick,  this  silence  remained  un- 
broken. She  sat  nearly  in  the  same  attitude, 
evidently  pondering  on  something  that  ex- 
cited great  pain,  as  was  observable  by  her 
frequent  startings,  and  a  disposition  to  look 
wildly  about  her,  as  if  with  an  intention  of 
suddenly  speaking.  These,  however,  passed 
quickly  away,  and  she  generally  relapsed 
into  her  wild  and  imsettled  reveries. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  sat  with  her 
in  silence  for  a  considerable  time — ^listening 
to  her  incoherencies  from  an  anxiety  to  as* 
certain,  as  far  as  possible,  by  what  she  might 
utter,  whether  her  insanity  was  likely  to  be 
transient  or  otherwise.  The  cause  of  it  he 
had  already  heard  from  report  generally,  and 
a  more  exact  and  circumstantial  account  on 
that  day  from  her  brother  William. 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  at  length  said,  "to 
form  anything  like  an  exact  opinion  upon 
the  first  attack  of  insanity,  arising  from  a 
disappointment  of  the  heart  Much  depends 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  general  character, 
and  the  natural  force  of  their  common  sense. 
If  I  were  to  judge,  not  only  by  what  I  have 
heard  from  this  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing creature,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  her 
heart,  which  her  brother  gave  me  so  fully, 
I  woiild  say  that  I  think  this  attack  wiU  not 
be  a  long  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  her  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  transition  not  from  reason  but 
to  it ;  and  that  this  transition  will  not  be 
complete  without  much  physical  suflering. 
The  state  of  her  pulse  assui^es  me  of  this,  as 
does  the  coldness  of  her  hands.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  this  very 
night  she  were  attacked  with  strong  fits. 
These,  if  they  take  place,  will  either  restore 
her  to  reason  or  confirm  her  insanity.  Poor 
girl,"  said  the  amiable  man,  looking  on  her 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "he  must 
have  been  a  heartless  wretch  to  abandon 
such  a  creature.  My  dear  Jane,"  he  added, 
addressing  her,  for  he  had  been,  and  still  is, 
familiar  with  the  family ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
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tliat  you  are  so  unwell,  but  you  will  soon  be 
better.    Do  you  not  know  me." 

"It  was  sworn,"  said  the  unhappy 
mourner;  *'it  was  sworn,  and  I  felt  this 
here — here  " — and  she  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart ;  "  I  felt  this  little  tenant  of  my 
poor  bosom  sink — sink,  and  my  blood  going 
from  my  cheeks  when  the  words  were  utte]> 
ed.  More  beautiful!  more  beautiful!  why, 
and  what  is  love  if  it  is  borne  away  merely 
by  beauty  ?  I  loved  him  not  for  his  beauty 
alone.  I  loved  him  because  he — he — be- 
cause he  loved  me — ^but  at  first  I  did  love 
him  for  his  beauty ;  weU,  he  has  found 
another  more  beautiful ;  and  his  own  Jane 
Sinclair,  his  Fawn  of  Springvale,  as  he  used 
to  call  me,  is  forgotten.  But  mark  me — let 
none  dare  to  blame  him — he  only  fulfilled 
his  destined  part — the  thing  was  foredoomed, 
and  I  knew  that  by  my  suppression  of  the 
truth  to  my  papa,  the  seal  of  reprobation 
was  set  to  my  soul.  Then — then  it  was  that 
I  felt  myself  a  cast-away  !  And  indeed,"  she 
added,  rising  up  and  laying  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hsuid  on  the  pahn  of  her  left,  "  I 
would  at  any  time  sacrifice  myself  for  his  hap- 
piness ;  I  would ;  yet  alas,"  she  added,  sitting 
down  and  hanging  her  head  in  sorrow; 
"  why — why  is  it  that  /  am  so  miserable, 
\?ken  he  is  happy  ?  Why  is  that.  Miss  Jane 
Sinclair — why  is  that?"  She  tiien  sighed 
deeply,  and  added  in  a  tone  of  pathos  almost 
irresistible — "  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest" 

She  had  scarcehr  spoken,  when,  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  coincidence,  Ariel  entered 
the  room,  and  immediately  fiew  into  her 
bosom.  She  put  her  hanrl  up  and  x>atted  it 
for  some  time  rather  imcciiscioualy  than 
otherwise.      - 

"  Ah,  you  foohsh  bird,"  she  at  length  said  ; 
"have  you  no  better  place  of  reti/^e ;  no 
calmer  spot  to  repose  upon,  than  a  troubled 
and  a  broken  heart?" 

This  incident  of  the  dove,  together  with 
the  mournful  truth  of  this  melancholy  obser- 
vation, filled  every  eye  vnth  tears,  except 
those  of  her  father,  who  now  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  calm  obedience  to  what  he  consid- 
ered an  affliction  that  called  upon  him  to  act 
as  one  whose  faith  was  not  the  theory  of  a 
historic  Christian. 

"But  how,"  added  Jane,  "can  I  be  un- 
happy with  the  Paraclete  in  my  bosom  ?  The 
Paraclete — oh  that  I  were  not  reprobate  and 
foredoomed — then  indeed,  he  might  be  there 
— all,  all  by  one  suppression  of  truth — but 
surely  my  papa  pities  his  poor  girl  for  that 
There  is,  I  know,  one  that  loves  me,  and  one 
that  pities  me.  My  papa  knows  that  I  am 
foredoomed,  and  cannot  but  pity  me ;  but 


where  is  he,  and  why  does  he  delay  so  lon^ 
Hush  !  I  will  sing — 

The  dawming  of  mom,  the  daylight's  sinking, 

The  night's  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking 

Of  thee,  thee— only  thee ! 

She  poured  a  spirit  into  these  words  so 
fuU  of  the  wild  sorrow  of  insanity,  as  to  pro< 
duce  an  effect  that  was  thrilling  and  fearful 
upon  those  who  were  forced  to  Hsten  to  her. 
Nay,  her  voice  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to 
awaken  her  ovm  emotions,  or  to  revive  her 
memory  to  a  confused  perception  of  her  sit- 
uation. And  in  mercy  it  would  appear  that 
Providence  imveiled  only  half  her  memory 
to  reason ;  for  from  the  effect  which  even 
that  passing  glimpse  had  upon  her,  it  is  not 
wrong  to  infer  that  had  she  seen  it  in  its  full 
extent,  she  would  have  immediately  sunk 
imder  it 

After  singing  the  words  of  Moore  vnth  all 
the  unregulated  pathos  of  a  maniac,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  silent  During  this  interval  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  after  a  x>ause  of  half  an  hour 
arose  suddenly,  and  seizing  her  father  by  the 
breast  of  the  coat,  brought  him  over,  and 
placed  him  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  She  then 
looked  earnestly  into  his  face,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  but  her  thoughts  were  too  weak 
for  ihe  task,  and  after  putting  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  assist  her  recollection, 
she  let  it  fall  passively  beside  her,  and  hung 
her  head  in  a  mood,  partaking  at  once  of 
childish  pique  and  deep  dejection. 

The  doctor,  who  watched  her  closely,  ob- 
served, that  in  his  opinion  the  consequences  of 
the  unhappy  inteUigenoe  that  day  communi- 
cated to  her,  had  not  yet  fully  developed 
themselvea  "  The  storm  has  not  yet  burst," 
he  added,  "  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
elements  for  it  are  fast  gathering.  She  vnll 
certainly  have  a  ghmpse  of  reason  before  the 
paroxysms  appear,  because,  in  point  of  &ct^ 
that  is  what  vnll  induce  them." 

"  How  soon,  doctor,"  asked  her  mother, 
"  do  you  think  she  will  have  to  encounter 
this  fresh  and  woeful  trial  ?  " 

*'  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  within  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  certainly  within 
forty-eight" 

The  amiable  doctor's  opinion,  however, 
was  much  more  quickly  venfied  than  he  im-« 
agined ;  for  Tane,  whose  heart  yearned  to« 
wards  her  i^tLer  with  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  an  affection  which  scarcely  insanity  itself 
could  overcome,  once  more  looked  earnestly 
into  his  face,  with  an  eye  in  which  meaning 
and  madness  seemed  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a  long  time, 
put  her  hands  upon  his  white  hair,  into 
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which  she  gently  twined  her  long  white 
fingers ;  once  or  twice  she  smiled,  and  said 
something  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  heard : 
but  all  at  once  she  gave  a  convulsive  start, 
clasped  her  hands  wofuUy,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  his  bosom,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  papa,  papa — ^your  child  is  lost :  pray 
for  me — pray  for  me. 

Her  sobs  became  too  thick  and  violent  for 
further  utterance  ;  she  panted  and  wrought 
strongly,  until  at  length  she  lay  with 
locked  teeth  and  clenched  hands  struggling 
in  a  fit  which  eventually,  by  leaving  her, 
terminated  in  a  state  of  lethargic  insensi- 
bility. 

For  upwards  of  three  days  she  suffered 
more  than  any  person  unacquainted  veith  her 
delicacy  of  constitution  could  deem  her  capa- 
ble of  enduring.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not 
that  the  aid  rendered  by  Dr.  M'Cormick 
was  so  prompt  and  so  skilful,  it  is  possible 
that  the  sorrows  of  the  faithful  Jane  Sinclair 
might  have  here  closed.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  she  experienced  a  change  ;  but, 
alas,  such  a  change  as  left  the  loving  and 
beloved  group  who  had  hung  over  her  couch 
with  anxious  hopes  of  her  restoration  to 
reason,  now  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable. 
She  arose  from  her  paroxysms  a  beautiful, 
happy,  and  smiling  maniac,  from  whose  soul 
in  mercy  had  been  removed  that  susceptibil- 
ity of  mental  pain,  which  constitutes  the 
burthen  and  bitterness  of  ordinary  calamity. 

The  first  person  who  discovered  this  was 
her  mother,  who,  on  the  fourth  morning  of 
her  illness,  had  stolen  to  her  bedside  to  see 
how  her  beloved  one  felt  Agnes,  who  would 
permit  no  other  person  to  nurse  her  darling 
sister,  lay  asleep  with  her  head  reclining  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  having  been  overcome 
by  her  giief  and  the  fatigue  of  incessant 
watching.  As  her  mother  stooped  down  to 
look  into  the  sufferer's  ^use,  her  heart  bounded 
with  delight  on  seeing  Jane's  eyes  smiling 
upon  her  with  all  the  symptoms  of  recogni- 
tion. 

''  Jane,  my  heart's  dearest,"  she  said,  in  a 
soothing,  low  inquiry,  "don't  you  know 
me?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  she  replied  ;  "  you  are 
my  mamma,  and  this  is  Agnes  sleeping  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.     Why  does  she  sleep 
,there  ?  " 

J  The  happy  mother  scarcely  heard  her 
fchild's  question,  for  ere  the  words  were  well 
uttered  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the 
mourner's  bosom,  in  a  burst  of  melancholy 
joy,  and  wept  so  loudly  that  her  voice 
awakened  Agnes,  who,  starting  up,  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother — what  is  this  ?  Is 
—is  our  darling  gone  at  last !    Jane  gone : " 


she  said,  "  No,  no— she  must  not — she  would 
not  leave  her  Agnes.  Oh  mother — mother, 
is  it  so?" 

"  No,  no,  Agnes  love  ;  no— but  may  the 
mercy  of  God  be  exalted  for  ever,  Jane  ImowB 
her  mamma  this  morning,  and  shQ  knows 
you  too,  Agnes." 

That  ever  faithful  sister  no  sooner  heard 
the  words,  than  a  smile  of  indescribable  hap 
piness  overspread  her  face,  which,  however, 
became  instantly  pale,  and  the  next  moment 
she  sunk  down,  and  in  a  long  swoon  forgot 
both  the  love  and  sorrow  of  her  favorite  sis- 
ter. In  little  more  than  a  minute  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  sick-room,  and  heard 
from  Mrs.  Sinclair's  lips  the  history,  as  she 
thought,  of  their  beloved  one's  recovery. 
Agnes  was  soon  restoriid,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  witness  a  scene  of 
such  unexpected  dehght,  as  that  presented 
by  the  rejoicing  group  which  surrounded 
the  bed  of  the  happy — alas,  too  happy,  Jane 
Sinclair. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear,"  said  her  father, 
"  that  our  darling  is  restored  to  her  sense 
and  recollection  ?  " 

"  Try  her,  Henry,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

"  Jane,  my  love,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  ** 
he  asked. 

"  To  be  sure,  papa ;  to  be  sure,"  she  re* 
plied  smiling. 

"  And  you  know  all  of  us,  my  heart's  treas- 
ure?" 

"  Help  me  up  a  little,"  she  replie.d  ;  "  now 
I  will  show  you :  you  are  my  papa — there  is 
my  mamma — that  is  William — and  Maria 
there  will  kiss  me." 

Maria,  from  whose  eyes  gushed  tears  of 
delight,  fiew  to  the  sweet  girl's  bosom. 

"  But,"  added  Jane,  "  there  is  another — 
another  that  must  come  to  my  bosom  and 
stay  there — Agnes ! 

"I  am  here,  my  own  darling,"  rephed 
Agnes,  stooping  and  folding  her  aims  about 
the  beautiful  creature's  snow-white  neck, 
whilst  she  kissed  her  lips  with  a  fervor  of 
affection  equal  to  the  deUght  experienced  at 
her  supposed  recovery. 

"  There  now,  Agnes,  you  are  to  sleep  with 
me  to-night :  but  I  want  my  papa.  Papa,  I 
want  you." 

Her  father  stood  forward,  his  mild  eyes 
beaming  with  an  expression  of  delight  and 
happiness. 

"I  am  here,  my  sweet  child." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  proud  man,  papa ;  a 
proud  man :  although  I  say  it,  that  ought 
not  to  say  it,  you  are  father  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Europe.  Charles  Osbom« 
has  traveled  Europe,  and  can  find  none  at 
all  so  beautiful  as  the  Fawn  of  Springval<», 
and  so  he  is  coming  home  one  of  these  dAYV 
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to  marry  me,  because,  you  know,  because  he 
could  find  none  else  so  beautiful  If  he  had 
— if  he  had — ^you  know — /,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, would  not  be  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
Yet  I  would  marry  him  still,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  thing ;  and  that  is — that  I  am  fore- 
doomed ;  a  reprobate  and  a  cast-away ;  pre- 
destined— predestined — and  so  I  would  not 
wish  to  drag  him  to  hell  along  with  me ;  I 
shall  therefore  act  the  heroic  part,  and  refuse 
him.  Still  it  is  something — oh  it  is  much — 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,  not  only  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  on  his,  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Europe  !  I  am  proud  of  it,  because 
he  would  not  marry  if  I  were  not" 

Oh  unhappy,  but  affectionate  mourners, 
what — what  was  all  you  had  yet  suffered, 
when  contrasted  with  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected misery  of  this  bitter  moment  Your 
hearts  had  gathered  in  joy  and  happiness 
around  the  bed  of  that  sweet  girl,  the  gleams 
of  whose  insanity  you  had  mist^en  for  the 
light  of  reason ;  and  now  has  hope  disap- 
peared, and  the  darkness  of  utter  despair 
fedlen  upon  you  aU  for  ever. 

"  I  wish  to  rise,"  she  proceeded,  "  and  to 
join  the  morning  prayer ;  until  then  I  shall 
only  dress  in  my  wrapper  :  after  that  I  shall 
dress  as  becomes  me.  I  know  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  con- 
sequently pride  in  me  is  not  a  sin :  the 
measure  of  my  misery  has  been  filled  up ; 
and  the  only  interval  of  happiness  left  me, 
is  that  between  this  and  death.  Dress  me, 
Agnes." 

The  pause  arising  from  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  her 
settled  insanity,  was  indeed  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  giief  which  lies  too  deep  for 
tears.  None  of  .them  could  weep,  but  they 
looked  upon  her  and  each  other,  yn\h  a  silent 
agony,  which  far  transcended  the  power  of 
clamorous  sorrow. 

"  Children,"  said  her  father,  whose  forti- 
tude, considering  the  nature  of  this  his  great 
affliction,  was  worthy  of  better  days;  "let 
us  neither  look  upon  our  beloved  one,  nor 
upon  each  other.  There,"  said  he,  pointing 
upwards,  "  let  us  look  there.  You  all  know 
how  I  loved— how  I  love  her.  You  all  know 
how  she  loved  me ;  but  I  cast — or  I  strive  to 
cast  the  burthen  of  my  auction  upon  Him 
who  has  borne  all  for  our  salvation,  and  you 
see  I  am  tearles&  Dress  the  dear  child, 
Agnes,  and  as  she  desires  it,  let  her  join  us 
at  prayer,  and  may  the  Lord  who  has  af- 
flicted us,  hearken  to  our  supplications  ! " 

Tenderly  and  with  trembling  hands  did 
Agnes  dress  the  beloved  girl,  and  when  the 
fur  creature,  supported  by  her  two  sisters, 
entered  the  parlor,  never  was  a  more  divine 
picture  of  beauty  seen  to  shine  out  of  that 


doud,  with  which  the  mysterious  hand  o| 
of  God  had  enveloped  her. 

At  prayer  she  knelt  as  meekly,  and  with  as 
much  apparent  devotion  as  she  had  ever  done 
in  the  days  of  her  most  rational  and  earnest 
piety.  But  it  was  woful  to  see  the  bHghted 
girl  go  through  all  the  forms  of  worship, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  very  habit  which 
actuated  her  resulted  from  those  virtues, 
which  even  insanity  could  not  altogether  re« 
press. 

When  they  had  arisen^  from  their  knees, 
she  again  addressed  Agnes  in  a  tone  oi 
cheerful  sweetness,  such  as  she  had  exhibited 
in  her  happier  days. 

"  Agnes,  now  for  our  task ;  and  indeed  you 
must  perform  it  with  care.     Remember  that, 
you  are  about  to  dress  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Europe.     What  a  fair  cast-away  am 
X  Agnes  ?  " 

**I  hope  not  a  cast-away,  Jane  ;  but  I 
shall  dress  you  with  care  and  tenderness, 
notwithstanding. " 

"  Every  day  I  must  dress  in  my  best,  be- 
cause when  Charles  returns,  you  know  it  will 
be  necessary  that  I  should  justify  his  choice, 
by  appearing  as  beautiful  as  possible." 

"  Give  the  innocent  her  own  way,"  said 
her  father  ;  "  give  her,  in  all  that  may  gratify 
the  child,  her  own  way,  where  it  is  not 
directiy  wrong  to  do  so." 

Agnes  and  she  then  went  up  to  her  room, 
that  she  might  indulge  in  that  harmlesi 
happiness,  which  the  fiction  of  hope  had, 
under  the  mercy  of  God,  extracted  ^m  the 
reality  of  despair. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  toilette  was 
over,  she  and  her  sister  returned  to  the  par- 
lor, and  they  could  notice  a  slight  tinge  of 
color  added  to  her  pale  cheek,  by  the  proud 
consciousness  of  her  beauty.  The  exertion, 
however,  she  had  undergone,  considering 
her  extremely  weak  and  exhausted  state  of 
of  health  was  more  than  she  could  bear  long. 
But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  her  re- 
appearance in  the  parlor,  when  she  said — 

"  Mamma,  I  am  unwell ;  I  want  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  to  go  to  bed  ;  I  am  very  faint ; 
help  me  to  bed,  mamma — and  if  you  come 
and  stay  with  me,  I  shall  tell  you  every  thing 
about  my  prospects  in  hfe — ^yes,  and  in 
death,  too ;  because  I  have  prospects  in 
death — but  ah,"  she  added,  shuddering; 
"  they  are  dark — dark  I  " 

Seldom,  indeed,  was  a  family  tried  like  this 
family ;  and  never  was  the  endurance  of 
domestic  love,  and  its  triumph  over  the 
chilling  habit  of  affliction,  more  signally 
manifested  than  in  the  undying  tenderness 
of  their  hearts  and  hands,  in  aU  that  was 
necessary  to  her  comfort,  or  demanded  hj 
the  childish  caprices  of  her  malady. 
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On  going  upstairs,  she  kissed  them  all  as 
nsual,  but  they  then  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  its  bitterness,  what  a  dark  and 
melancholy  enjoyment  it  is  to  kiss  the  Ups  of 
a  maniac,  who  has  loved  us,  and  whom  we 
still  must  love. 

"Jane,**  said  William,  struggling  to  be 
firm,  "  kiss  me,  too,  before  you  go." 

"  Come  to  me,  William,"  said  she,  "  for  I 
am  not  able  to  go  to  you.  Oh,  my  brother, 
if  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would  be  very  wicked." 

The  affectionate  young  man  kissed  her, 
and,  as  he  did,  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.     He  wept  aloud. 

"  I  never,  never  gave  her  up  till  now,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  but " — and  his  face  darkened 
into  deep  indignation  as  he  spoke,  "  we  shall 
see  about  it  yet,  Jane  dear.  I  shall  allow  a 
month  or  two — she  may  recover;  but  if  I 

suffer  this  to, go  unav "  he  paused  ;  "I 

meant  nothing,"  he  added,  "  except  that  I 
wiU  not  despair  of  her  yet" 

About  ten  days  restored  her  to  something 
iike  health,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  con- 
stitution had  sustained  a  shock  which  it  could 
not  long  survive.  Of  this  Dr.  M'Cormick 
assiured  them. 

"  In  so  deHcate  a  subject  as  she  is,"  he 
added,  "we  usiially  find  that  when  reason 
goes,  the  physical  powers  soon  follow  it 
But  if  my  opinion  be  correct,  I  think  you 
will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  mind 
clear  before  she  dies.  There  comes  often  in 
such  cases  what  the  common  people  properly, 
and  indeed  beautifully,  term  a  light  before 
death,  and  I  think  she  will  have  it  As  you 
are  ummimous  against  putting  her  into  a 
private  asylum,  you  must  only  watch  the 
sweet  girl  quietly,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  vigUance,  allowing  her  in  all  that  is 
harmless  and  indifferent  to  have  her  own 
way.  Religious  feeling  you  perceive  consti- 
tutes a  strong  feature  in  her  case,  the  rest  is 
obviously  the  result  of  the  faithless  conduct 
of  Osborne.  Poor  girl,  here  she  comes,  ap- 
parently quite  happy." 

Jane  entered  as  he  spoke,  after  having  been 
dressed  as  usual  for  the  day,  in  her  best  ap- 
parel. She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
glass,  and  readjusted  her  hair  which  had, 
idle  thought,  got  a  Httle  out  of  order ;  after 
which  she  said,  smihng, 

"Why  should  I  fear  comparisons?  He 
may  come  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I  am  ready 
to  receive  him,  but  do  you  know  I  think  that 
xay  papa  and  mamma  are  not  so  fond  of  me 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Is  it  not  an  honor  to 
have  for  their  daughter  a  girl  whose  beauty 
is  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ?  I  am  not  proud 
0I  ii  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  his." 

"Jane,  do  you  know  this  gentleman, 
dear?  "  said  her  mother. 


"  Oh  yes  ;  that  is  Dr.  IVrCormick." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  health  is 
much  improved,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh  yes  ; "  she  repUed,  "  I  am  quite  well 
— that  is  so  far  as  thi»  world  is  concerned  ; 
but  for  all  so  happy  as  I  look,  you  would 
never  guess  that  I  am  reprobate.  Now  could 
you  tell  me,  doctor,  why  it  is  that  I  look  so 
happy  knowing  as  I  do  that  I  am  foredoomed 
to  misery  ?  " 

"No,"  he  repHed,  "but  you  wiU  tell  us 
yoursei." 

"  Why  it  is  because  I  do  know  it  Knoxxy^ 
ing  the  tvorst  is  often  a  great  consolation,  I 
assure  you.     I,  at  least,  have  felt  it  so." 

"  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  lost  in  that 
sweet  girl  I  "  exclaimed  the  worthy  physician. 

"  But  it  seems,  mamma,"  she  proceeded, 
"  there  is  a  report  gone  abroad  that  I  am 
mad.  I  met  yesterday — ^was  it  not  yester- 
day, Agnes  ? — ^I  met  a  yoimg  woman  down 
on  the  river  side,  and  she  asked  me  if  it  were 
true  that  I  was  crazed  with  love,  and  how  do 
you  think  I  repUed,  mamma?  I  said  to  her, 
'  n  you  would  avoid  misery— misery,  mark— 
never  violate  truth  even  indirectly.'  I  said 
that  solemnly,  and  would  have  said  more  but 
that  Agnes  rebuked  her  for  speaking,  and 
then  wept  •   Did  you  not  weep,  Agnes  ?" 

"  Oh  no  wonder  I  should,"  repUed  her  sis- 
ter,  deeply  moved ;  "  the  interview  she  al- 
ludes to,  doctor,  was  one  that  occurred  ihe 
day  before  yesterday  between  her  and  an- 
other poor  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who  is 
also  tmsettled,  owing  to  a  desertion  of  a  stiU 
baser  kind.  It  was  becoming  too  affecting 
to  listen  to,  and  I  chid  the  poor  thing  offl" 

"Yes,  indeed,  she  chid  her  ofij  and  the 
poor  thing  as  she  told  me,  about  to  be  a 
bride  to-morrow.  She  said  she  was  in  quest 
of  WiUiam  that  they  might  be  married,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  him.  If  you  do,  she 
added,  tell  him  that  Fanny  is  waiting  for 
him,  and  that  as  everything  is  ready  she  ex- 
pects hell  come  and  marry  her  to-morrow  as 
he  promised.  Now,  mamma,  Agnes  said 
that  although  she  chid  her,  she  wept  for  her, 
but  why  should  you  weep,  Agnes,  for  a  girl 
who  is  about  to  become  a  bride  to-morrow  ? 
Surely  you  did  not  weep  because  she  was 
going  to  be  made  happy  ?    Did  you  ?  " 

"  All  who  are  going  to  become  brides  are 
not  about  to  experience  happiness,  my  dear,^ 
replied  her  sister.  i 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so  certainly,  Agnes^"* 
repHed  Jane.  "  Fie,  fie,  dear  sister  Agnes,  du 
not  lay  down  such  doctrine.  Did  you  nol 
see  the  happy  girl  we  met  yesterday— was  it 
yesterday  ?  But  no  matter,  Agnes,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  about  it  Come  and  walk. 
Gt)od-by,  my  mamma;  doctor,  I  wish  you 
good  morning,'*  and  with  a  grace  that  waa 
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inimitable,  she  made  him  a  distant,  but  most 
respectful  curtsey. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she,  turning  back,  "  if  any 
stranger  should  arrive  during  my  absence, 
mamma,  send  for  me  immediately  ;  or  stay 
— no,  do  not — let  him  meet  me  at  the  place 
appointed  ;  I  will  be  there." 

She  thien  took  Agnes's  arm,  for  Agnes  it 
was  who  attended  her  in  all  her  ramblings, 
and  both  proceeded  on  their  every-day  saim- 
ter  through  the  adjoining  fields. 

A  little  time,  indeed,  proved  how  very  ac- 
curate had  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  ;  for  although  Jane  was  affected  by  no 
particular  bodily  complaint,  yet  it  appeared 
by  every  day's  observation  that  she  was  grad- 
ually sinking.  In  the  meantime,  three  or 
four  months  elapsed  without  bringing  about 
any  symptom  whatsoever  of  improvement. 
Her  derangement  flashed  out  into  no  extra- 
ordinary paroxysm,  but  on  the  contrary  as- 
sumed a  wild  and  graceful  character,  some- 
times light  and  unsettled  as  the  glancing  of 
sunbeams  on  a  disturbed  current,  and  occa- 
sionally pensive  and  beautiful  as  the  beams 
of  an  autumnal  moon.  In  all  the  habits  of 
the  family  she  was  most  exact  Her  devo- 
tional composure  at  prayer  appeared  to  be 
fraught  with  the  humblest  piety  ;  her  atten- 
dance at  Meeting  was  remarkably  punctual, 
and  her  deportment  edifying  to  an  extreme 
degree.  The  history,  too,  of  her  insanity 
and  its  cause  had  gone  far  and  wide,  as  did 
the  sympathy  which  it  excited.  In  all  her 
innocent  ramblings  with  Agnes  around  her 
father's  house,  and  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  no  rude  observation  or  unmannered 
gaze  ever  offended  the  gentle  creature  ;  but 
on  the  contrar}',  the  dehcate-minded  peasant 
of  the  north  would  often  turn  aside  from  an 
apprehension  of  disturbing  her,  as  well  per- 
haps as  out  of  reverence  for  the  calamity  of  a 
creature  so  very  young  and  beautifuL 

Indeed,  many  affecting  observations  were 
made,  which,  could  her  friends  have  heard 
them,  would  have  fallen  like  balm  upon  their 
broken  spirita  Full  of  compassion  they 
were  for  her  sore  misfortune,  and  of  profound 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  her  family. 

''Alas  the  day,  my  bonnie  lady!  My 
aeart  is  sair  to  see  sae  lovely  a  thing  gliding 
about  sae  unhappy.  Black  be  his  gate  that 
had  the  heart  to  leave  yote,  for  rank  and 
wealth,  my  winsome  lassie.  Weary  on  him, 
and  little  good  may  his  wealth  and  rank  do 
h'ln !  Oh,  wha  would  hae  thocht  that  the 
peerless  young  blossom  wad  hae  been  with- 
ered so  soon,  or  that  the  Fawn  o'  Springvale 
wad  hae  ever  come  to  the  like  o'  this.  Alas ! 
the  day,  too,  for  the  friends  that  nurst  you, 
mj  bonnie  bairn  1 "  and  then  the  kind-heart- 
M  matron  would  wix>e  her  eyes  on  seeing  the 


far-loved  Fawn  of  Springvale  passing  by, 
unconscious  that  the  &tal  arrow  which  had 
first  struck  her  was  still  quivering  in  her  side. 

The  fourth  month  had  now  elapsed,  and 
Jane's  malady  neither  exhibited  any  change 
nor  the  slightest  symptom  of  improvement. 
WilHam,  who  had  watched  her  closely  all 
along,  saw  that  no  hope  of  any  such  consiun- 
mation  existed.  He  remarked,  too,  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  the  imprincipled  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  confiding  girl,  that  every  week 
drew  her  perceptibly  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  grave.  His  blood  had  in  fact  long  been 
boiling  in  his  veins  with  an  indignation  which 
he  could  scarcely  stifle.  He  entertained, 
however,  a  strong  reverence  for  religion,  and 
had  Jane,  after  a  reasonable  period,  recov- 
ered, he  intended  to  leave  Osborne  to  be 
punished  only  by  his  own  remorse.  There 
was  no  prospect,  however,  of  her  being  re- 
stored to  reason,  and  now  his  determination 
was  finally  taken.  Nay,  so  deeply  resolved 
had  he  been  on  this  as  an  ultimate  step  in 
the  event  of  her  not  recovering,  that  soon  af- 
ter Mr.  Osborne's  return  from  London,  he 
waited  on  that  gentleman,  and  declared  his 
indignation  at  the  treachery  of  his  son  to  be 
so  deep  and  implacable  that  he  requested  of 
him  as  a  personal  favor,  to  suspend  all  com- 
mujaication  with  the  unhappy  girl's  family, 
lest  he  might  be  tempted  even  by  the  sight 
of  any  person  connected  with  so  base  a  man, 
to  go  and  pistol  him  on  whatever  spot  he 
might  be  able  to  find  him.  This,  which  was 
rather  harsh  to  the  amiable  gentleman,  ex- 
cited in  his  breast  more  of  soitow  than  re- 
sentment But  it  happened  fortimately 
enough  for  both  parties  that  a  day  or  two 
before  this  angry  commimication.  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  had  waited  upon  the  latter,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  any  intercourse  between 
the  two  families  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  Jane's  state  of  mind,  by  exciting  associa- 
tions that  might  bring  back  to  her  memory 
the  conduct  of  his  son.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  saw  each  other  only  by  acci- 
dent, although  Mr.  Osborne  often  sent  to  in- 
quire privately  after  Jane's  health. 

William  having  now  understood  that  Os- 
borne and  his  virife  resided  in  Paris,  engaged 
a  friend  to  accompany  him  thither,  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  his  sister.  All  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ; 
the  very  day  for  their  departure  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  letter  addressed  to  Agnes 
actually  written,  to  relieve  the  family  from 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  his  disappearance, 
when  a  communication  from  Osborne  to  his 
father,  at  once  satisfied  the  indignant  young 
man  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  an  object 
for  human  resentment 
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This  requires  but  brief  explanation.  Os- 
borne, possessing  as  he  did,  ambition,  tal- 
ent,  and  enthusiasm  in  a  high  degree,  was 
yet  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  purpose 
which  is  essential  to  distinction  in  public 
or  private  life.  His  wife  was  imdoubtedly 
both  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  marriage  with  her 
Oldened  to  him  brilliant  prospects  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  Notwithstanding  her  beauty,  how- 
ever, their  union  took  place  not  to  gratify 
Lis  love,  but  his  ambition.  Jane  Sinclair,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  never  been  displaced  from 
Lis  affection,  for  as  she  was  in  his  eye  the 
most  beautiful,  so  was  she  in  the  moments 
of  self-examination,  the  best  beloved.  This, 
however,  availed  the  unhappy  girl  but  little, 
with  a  man  in  whose  character  ambition  was 
the  predominant  impulse.  To  find  himself 
beloved  by  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of 
wealth  and  fashion  was  too  much  for  one 
who  possessed  but  Uttle  fiimness  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  after  distinction.  To  jostle 
men  of  rank  and  property  out  of  his  path, 
and  to  jostle  them  successfully,  when  ap- 
proaching the  heart  of  an  heiress,  was  too 
much  for  the  vanity  of  an  obscure  young 
man,  with  only  a  handsome  person  and  good 
talents  to  recommend  him.  The  glare  of 
fashionable  life,  and  the  unexpected  success 
of  his  addresses  made  him  giddy,  and  de- 
spite an  inefGeiceable  conviction  of  dishonor 
and  treachery,  he  foimd  himself  husband  to 
a  rich  heiress,  and  son-in-law  to  a  baronet. 
And  now  was  he  latmched  in  full  career  upon 
the  current  of  fashionable  dissipation,  other- 
wise called  high  life.  This  he  might  have 
borne  as  well  as  the  other  votaries  of  polished 
profligacy,  were  it  not  for  one  simple  consid- 
eration— he  had  neither  health  nor  constitu- 
tion, nor,  to  do  the  early  lover  of  Jane  Sin- 
clair justice,  heart  for  the  modes  and  habits 
of  that  society,  through  the  vortices  of  which 
he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  whirl. 
He  was  not,  in  fact,  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  motions  of  his  fashionable  wife, 
and  the  result  in  a  very  short  time  was,  that 
their  hearts  were  discovered  to  be  anything 
but  congenial — in  fact  anything  but  united. 
The  absence  of  domestic  happiness  joined  to 
that  remorse  which  his  conduct  towards 
the  unassuming  but  beautiful  object  of  his 
first  affection  entailed  upon  a  heart  that, 
notwithstanding  its  errors,  was  incapable  of 
foregoing  its  own  convictions,  soon  broke 
down  the  remaining  stamina  of  his  constitu- 
Idon,  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  smitten 
by  the  same  disease  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  his  family.  His  physicians  told  him  that 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  his  recovery, 
it  must  be  in  the  efficacy  of  his  native  air ; 


and  his  vdfe,  with  fashionable  apathy,  ex« 
pressed  the  same  opinion,  and  hoped  that 
he  might,  after  a  proper  sojourn  at  home,  be 
enabled  to  join  her  early  in  the  following 
season  at  Naples.  Up  to  this  period  he  Lad 
heard  nothing  of  the  mournful  consequences 
which  his  perfidy  had  produced  upon  the 
intellect  of  our  imhappy  Jane.  His  father, 
who  in  fact  still  entertained  hopes  of  hex 
ultimate  sanity,  now  that  his  son  was  mar- 
ried, deemed  it  unnecessary  to  embitter  his 
peace  by  a  detail  of  the  evils  he  had  occi^ 
sioned  her.  But  when,  like  her  brother 
William,  he  despaired  of  her  recovery,  he 
considered  it  only  an  act  of  justice  towBrds 
her  and  her  family  to  lay  before  Charles  the 
hideousness  of  his  guilt  together  vnth  its 
woful  consequencea  This  melancholy  com- 
mimication  was  received  by  him  the  day 
after  his  physicians  had  given  him  over,  for 
in  fact  the  prescription  of  his  native  air  was 
only  a  polite  method  of  telling  him  that  there 
was  no  hope.  His  conscience,  which  recent 
circumstances  had  already  awakened,  was 
not  prepared  for  intelligence  so  dreadful 
Remorse,  or  rather  repentance  seized  him, 
and  he  vnrote  to  beg  that  his  father  would 
suffer  a  penitent  son  to  come  home  to  die. 

This  letter,  the  brief  contents  of  which 
we  have  given,  his  father  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  whose  reply  was  indeed  character- 
istic of  the  exalted  Christian,  who  can  forget 
his  own  injury  in  the  distress  of  his  enemy. 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  the  old  man  :  "  our 
resentments  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  why  should  not  yours  ?  He  has  now  a 
higher  interest  to  look  to  than  any  arising 
from  either  love  or  ambition.  His  immortal 
soul  is  at  stake,  and  if  we  can  reconcile  him 
to  heaven,  the  great  object  of  existence  will 
after  all  be  secured.  Grod  forbid  that  our 
injuries  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  salva- 
tion. Allow  me,"  he  added,  "  to  bring  this 
letter  home,  that  I  may  read  it  to  my  femily, 
vnth  one  exception  of  com*se.  Alas !  it  con- 
tains an  instructive  lesson." 

This  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  other, 
and  they  separated. 

When  William  heard  the  particulars  of 
Osborne's  melancholy  position,  he  of  course 
gave  up  the  hostihty  of  his  purpose,  and  laid 
before  his  friend  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  brief  and  un- 
happy career. 

"  He  is  now  a  dying  man,"  said  William, 
"  to  whom  this  life,  its  idle  forms  and  un- 
meaning usages,  are  as  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  A  higher  tribunal  than  the 
guilty  spirit  of  thi»  world's  honor  vnll  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  him  for  his  baseness 
towards  unhappy  Jane.  To  that  tribunal  I 
leave  him  ;  but  whether  he  live  or  die,  I  will 
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never  look  upon  my  insane  sister,  without 
thinking  of  him  as  a  villain,  and  detesting 
his  very  name  and  memory." 

If  these  sentiments  be  considered  ungen- 
erous, let  it  be  remembered  that  they  mani- 
fested less  his  resentment  to  Osborne,  than 
the  deep  and  elevated  affection  which  he  bore 
his  sister,  for  whose  injuries  he  felt  much 
more  indignantly  than  he  would  have  done 
for  his  own. 

Jane,  however,  from  this  period  forth  be- 
gan gradually  to  break  down,  and  her  de- 
rangement, though  still  inoffensive  and 
hannless,  assumed  a  more  anxious  and  melan- 
choly expression.  This  might,  arise,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  depression  of  spirits  occasion- 
ed by  a  decline  of  health.  But  from  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeded,  one  thing  was  evi- 
dent, that  an  air  of  deep  dejection  settled 
upon  her  countenance  and  whole  deport- 
ment She  would  not,  for  instance,  permit 
Agnes  in  their  desultory  rambles  to  walk 
by  her  side,  but  besought  her  to  attend  at  a 
distance  behind  her. 

"I  wish  to  be  alone,  dear  Agnes,"  she 
Baid,  "but  notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  without  you.  I  might  have  been 
some  time  ago  the  Queen  of  beauty,  but 
now,  Agnes,  I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

**  You  have  had  your  share  of  sorrow,  my 
poor  stricken  creature,"  replied  Agnes,  heav- 
ily. 

'*  But  there  is,  Agnes,  a  melancholy  beauty 
in  sorrow — it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sad.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  single  star  in  the  sky,  Ag- 
nes ?  " 

"Yes,  love,  often." 

"  Well,  that  is  like  sorrow,  or  rather  that 
is  like  me.  Does  it  not  always  seem  to 
mourn,  and  to  mourn  alone,  but  the  moment 
that  another  star  arises  Uien  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  it  seems  no  more  to  mourn  in 
the  solitude  of  heaven." 

"  Agnes  looked  at  her  with  sad  but  earnest 
admiration,  and  exclaimed  in  a  quivering 
voice  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 

"  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  how  my  heart  loves  you  ! 
The  day  is  coming,  my  sister — our  sweetest, 
our  youngest,  our  dearest — the  day  is  com- 
ing when  we  will  see  you  no  more — ^when 
your  sorrows  and  your  joys,  whether  real  or 
imaginary — when  all  the  unsettled  evidences 
of  goodness,  which  nothing  could  destroy, 
will  be  gone  ;  and  you  with  all  you Ve  suf- 
fered— with  all  your  hopes  and  fears,  will  be 
no  longer  present  for  our  hearts  to  gather 
about  Oh  my  sister,  my  sister !  how  will 
the  old  man  live  I  He  will  not — he  vnll  not. 
We  see  already  that  he  suffers,  and  what  it 
costs  him  to  be  silent  His  gait  is  feeble  and 
his  form  is  already  bent  since  the  hand  of 
a£9iction  has  come  upon  you.    Yet,  Jane, 


Jane,  we  could  bear  all,  provided  you  were 
permitted  to  remain  witii  us !  Your  voice — 
your  voice — ^and  is  the  day  so  soon  to  come 
when  we  will  not  hear  it  ?  when  our  eyes  wiU 
no  more  rest  upon  you  ?  And  " — added  the 
affectionate  girl,  now  overcome  by  her  feel- 
ings, laying  her  calm  sister's  head  at  the 
same  time  upon  her  bosom,  "  and  when  those 
locks  so  brown  and  rich  that  your  Agnes's 
hands  have  so  often  dressed,  will  be  mould- 
ering in  the  grave,  and  that  face — oh,  the 
seal  of  death  is  upon  your  pale,  pale  cheek, 
my  sister ! — my  sister  I "  She  could  say  no 
more,  but  kissed  Jane*s  lips,  and  pressing 
her  to  her  heart,  she  wept  in  a  long  fit  of 
irrepressible  grief. 

Jane  looked  up  with  a  pensive  gaze  into 
Agnes's  face,  and  as  she  calmly  dried  her  sis- 
ter's tears,  said : — 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  who  am 
the  Queen  of  Sorrow  cannot  weep.  I  re- 
semble some  generous  princess,  who  though 
rich,  gives  away  her  wealth  to  the  needy  in 
such  abundance  that  she  is  always  poor  her- 
self I  who  weep  not,  supply  you  all  with 
tears,  and  cannot  find  one  for  myself  when 
I  want  it     Indeed  so  it  seems,  xsiy  sister." 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  Jane — too  true,  too 
true,  my  darhng." 

"  Agnes,  I  could  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is 
not  vrithout  reason  that  I  am  the  Queen  of 
Sorrow." 

"  Alas,  it  is  not,  my  sweet  innocent" 

"  I  have  the  secret  here,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  no  one  suspects 
that  I  have.  The  cause  why  I  am  the  Queen 
of  Sorrow  is  indeed  here — here.  But  come, 
I  do  not  much  like  this  arbor  somehow. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  reason  for  it,  but  I  for- 
get it     Let  us  walk  elsewhere." 

This  was  the  arbor  of  osiers  in  which 
Osborne  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion, 
said  that  if  during  his  travels  he  found  a  girl 
more  beautiful,  he  would  cease  to  love  Jane, 
and  to  write  to  her — an  expression  which,  as 
the  reader  knows,  exercised  afterwards  a 
melancholy  power  upon  her  intellect. 

Agnes  and  she  proceeded  as  she  desired, 
to  saunter  about,  which  they  did  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  except  when  she  wished 
to  stop  and  make  an  observation  of  her  own 
free  will.  Her  step  was  slow,  her  face  pale, 
and  her  gait,  alas,  quite  feeble,  and  evidently 
that  of  a  worn  frame  and  a  broken  heart 

For  some  time  past,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  she  was  a  foredoomed  crea- 
ture, and  a  cast-away,  at  least  her  allusions 
to  this  were  less  fi'equent  than  before — ^a 
circumstance  which  Dr.  M'Cormick  said  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  symptom 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  case. 

Upon  this  day,  however,  she  saimtered 
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ftbout  in  silence,  and  passed  from  place  to 
place,  followed  by  Agnes ;  like  the  waning 
moon,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  and  at- 
tendant star. 

After  having  passed  a  green  field,  she 
came  upon  the  road  with  an  intention  of 
crossing  it,  and  going  down  by  the  river  to 
the  yew  tree,  which  during  all  her  walks  she 
never  failed  to  visit  Here  it  was  that,  for 
the  second  time,  she  met  poor  Fanny  Mor- 
gan, the  unsettled  victim  of  treachery  more 
criminal  still  than  that  which  had  been 
practised  upon  herself. 

"  You  are  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Springvale 
that's  gone  mad  with  love,"  said  the  unhappy 
creature. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Jane,  "you  are  mis- 
taken.    I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

"  I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow,"  said  the 
other.  "  Ever}'thing*s  ready,  but  I  can*t 
find  William.  Did  you  see  him?  But 
maybe  you  may,  and  if  you  do — oh  speak  a 
word  for  me,  but  one  word,  and  tell  him  that 
airs  ready,  and  that  Fanny's  waiting,  and 
that  he  must  not  break  his  promise." 

"  You  are  very  happy  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  smiling — "  I  am 
happy  enough  now ;  but  when  we  are  mar- 
ried— when  William  makes  me  his  wife, 
people  won't  look  down  on  me-  any  longer. 
I  wish  I  could  find  him,  for  oh,  my  heart  is 
sick,  and  will  be  sick,  until  I  see  him.  If 
he  knew  how  I  was  treated,  he  would  not 
suffer  it.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  promise 
to  tell  him  that  all's  ready,  and  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him? — Will  you,  my  bonnie 
lady?" 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  Jane — 
"  they  don't  know  at  home  that  I  got  the 
letter  at  all — but  I  did,  and  have  read  it — 
he  is  coming  home — coming  home  to  die — 
that's  what  makes  me  the  Queen  of  Sorrow. 
Do  you  ever  weep  ?  " 

"  No,  but  they  took  the  baby  from  me, 
and  beat  me — my  brother  John  did;  but 
William  was  not  near  to  take  my  part  ?  " 

"  Who  will  you  have  at  the  wedding  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  bride's  maid  yet — but  may  be 
you  would  be  that  for  me,  my  bonnie  lady. 
John  said  I  disgraced  them ;  but  surely  I 
only  loved  William.  I  wish  to-morrow  was 
past,  and  that  he  would  remove  my  shame — 
I  could  then  be  proud,  but  now  I  cannot." 

"  And  what  are  you  ashamed  of  ?  It  is  no 
shame  to  love  him." 

"  No,  no.  and  all  would  be  well  enough, 
but  that  they  beat  me  and  took  away  Uie 
baby — my  brother  John  did." 

"  But  did  William  ever  swear  to  you,  that 
if  he  met  a  girl  more  beautiful,  he  would 
cease  to  love  you,  and  to  write  to  you  ?  " 


"  No,  he  promised  to  marry  me." 

"  And  do  you  know  why  he  does  not  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  find  him  he  would.  Oh,  if 
you  see  him,  veill  you  tell  him  that  I'm  wait^ 
ing,  and  that  all's  ready  ?  " 

"  You,"  said  Jane,  "  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  sin." 

"  So  they  said,  and  that  I  brought  myself 
to  shame  too.  But  William  will  take  away 
that  if  I  could  find  him." 

"  You  told  an  indirect  fEdsehood  to  your 
father — you  concealed  the  truth — and  now 
the  hand  of  God  is  upon  you.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  now  but  death." 

"  I  don't  hke  death — it  took  away  my  baby 
— if  they  would  give  me  back  my  baby  I 
would  not  care— except  John — I  would  hide 
from  him." 

"  William's  married  to  another  and  dying, 
so  that  you  may  become  a  queen  of  sorrow 
too — would  you  like  that — sorrow  is  a  sweet 
thing." 

"How  could  he  marry  another,  and  be 
promised  to  me  ?  " 

"  Is  your  heart  cold  ?  "  inquired  Jane. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other  smiling,  "  indeed 
I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning," 
said  Jane — "  if  you  do,  perhaps  I  may  give 
you  this,"  showing  the  letter.  "  Your  heart 
cannot  be  cold  if  you  keep  it — ^I  carry  it  here," 
said  she,  putting  her  hand  to  her  bosom — 
"but  I  need  not,  for  mine  will  be  warm 
enough  soon." 

"  Mine's  warm  enough  too,"  said  the  other. 

"  If  William  comes,  you  will  find  poison 
on  his  lips,"  said  Jane,  "  and  that  vnll  kill 
you — the  poison  of  polluted  lips  would  kill 
a  thousand  faithful  hearts— it  would — and 
there  is  nothing  for  treachery  but  sorrow. 
Be  sorrowful — be  sorrowful — it  is  the  only 
thing  to  ease  a  deserted  heart — it  eases 
mine." 

"But  then  they  say  you're  crazed  with 
love." 

"  No,  no — ^with  sorrow ;  but  listen,  never 
violate  truth — ^never  be  guilty  of  falsehood ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  become  unhappy ;  and  if 
you  do  not,  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
veill  shine  upon  you." 

"Indeed  it  is  no  lie,  for  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there  to-morrow  is  the  day." 

"  I  think  I  love  you,"  said  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  Jane.  "  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  my 
sister  Agnes  does  when  I  ask  her."  ' 

"Why  shouldn't  I,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
lady  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  Oh !  indeed,  but 
you  are  bonnie,  and  yet  be  crazed  with  love ! 
Well,  well,  he  will  never  comb  a  gray  head 
that  deserted  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Spring* 
vale." 

Jane,  who  was  much  the  taller,  stooped, 
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and  with  a  smile  of  melancholy,  but  imcon- 
scious  sympathy,  kissed  the  forlorn  creature's 
hps,  and  after  beckoning  Agnes  to  follow 
her,  passed  on. 

•  That  embrace  I  Who  could  describe  its 
character?  Oh!  man,  man,  and  woman, 
woman,  think  of  this  ! 

Agnes,  after  Jane  and  she  had  returned 
home,  found  that  a  search  had  been  insti- 
gated during  tlieir  absence  for  the  letter 
which  Charles  had  written  to  his  father. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  anxious  to  return  it,  had  missed 
it  from  among  his  papers,  and  felt  seriously 
concerned  at  its  disappearance 

"  I  only  got  it  to  read  to  the  family,"  said 
he,  "and' what  am  I  to  say,  or  what  can  I 
say,  when  Mr.  Osborne  asks  me,  as  he  will, 
to  return  it  ?  Agnes,  do  you  know  anything 
of  it?" 

Agnes,  who,  from  the  interview  between 
Jane  and  the  unsettled  Fanny  Morgan,  saw 
at  once  that  it  had  got,  by  some  means  un- 
known to  the  family,  into  her  sister's  hands, 
knew  not  exactly  in  what  terms  to  reply. 
She  saw  too,  that  Jane  looked  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  letter  as  a  secret,  and  in  her 
presence  she  felt  that  considering  her  sister's 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  and  her  state  of  mind, 
she  could  not,  without  pressing  too  severely 
on  the  gentle  creature's  sorrow,  inform  her 
father  of  the  truth. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  admirable  and  consider- 
ate girt  "  the  letter  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
found.  I  beg  of  you  papti,  /  beg  of  you  not 
to  be  uneasy  about  it ;  it  will  be  foimd." 

This  she  said  in  a  tone  as  significant  as 
possible,  with  a  hope  that  her  father  might 
infer  from  her  manner  that  Jane  had  the  let- 
ter in  question. 

The  old  man  looked  at  Agnes,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  striving  to  collect  the  meaning 
of  what  she  said,  but  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject • 

Jane  approached  him  slowly,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  took  out  the  letter 
and  placed  it  upon  the  table  before  him. 

" It  came  from  him"  said  she,  " and  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  put  it  next  my  heart. 
You  know,  papa,  he  is  dying,  and  this  letter 
is  a  message  of  death.  I  thought  that  such 
a  message  was  more  proper  from  him  to  me 
than  to  any  one  else.  I  have  carried  it  next 
my  heart,  and  you  may  take  it  now,  papa. 
iThe  message  has  been  deHvered,  and  I  feel 
Nhat  death  is  here — for  that  is  all  that  he  and 
it  have  left  me.  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow — 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  sky ;  yet," 
she  added  as  she  did  on  another  occasion, 
"we  shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  be 
changed." 

"My  sweet  child/'  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "I 


am  not  angry  with  you  about  the  letter ;  I 
only  wish  you  to  keep  your  spirits  up,  and 
not  be  depressed  so  much  as  you  are."  She 
appeared  quite  exhausted,  and  replied  not 
for  some  time ;  at  length  she  said : 

"Papa,  mamma,  have  I  done  anything 
wrong?  If  I  have  tell  me.  Oh,  Agnes, 
Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy." 

"  As  sure  as  heaven  is  above  us,  Henry,** 
whispered  her  mother  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  she 
is  upon  the  point  of  being  restored  to  her 
senses." 

"Alas,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "who  can 
tell  ?  It  may  happen  as  you  say.  Oh  how  I 
shall  bless  God  if  it  does !  but  still,  what, 
what  will  it  be  but,  as  Dr.  M'Cormick  said, 
the  light  before  death  ?  The  child  is  dying, 
and  she  will  be  taken  from  us  for  ever,  for 
ever ! " 

Jane,  whilst  they  spoke,  looked  earnestly 
and  with  a  struggling  eye  into  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  were  about  her;  but 
again  she  smiled  pensively,  and  said  : 

"  I  am — I  am  the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and 
mournful  in  the  lonely  sky.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
no  more— the  Fawn  of  Springvale  is  no  more 
— ^I  am  now  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  vxls  the 
queen,  but  now  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow.  Oh ! 
how  I  long  to  set  in  heaven ! " 

She  was  then  removed  to  bed,  where  with 
her  mother  and  her  two  sisters  beside  her, 
she  lay  quiet  as  a  child,  repeating  to  herself 
— "  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow,  psde  and  mourn- 
ful in  the  lonely  sky  ;  but  now  I  know  that 
I  will  soon  set  in  heaven.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
no  more — the  Fawn  of  Springvale  is  no  more. 
No— I  am  now  the  star  of  sorrow ! "  The 
melancholy  beauty  of  the  sentiment  seemed 
to  soothe  her,  for  she  continued  to  repeat 
these  words,  sometimes  aloud  and  sometimes 
in  a  sweet  voice,  tmtil  she  fell  gently  asleep. 

*'  She  is  asleep,"  said  Agnes,  loolangupon 
her  still  beautiful  but  moiimful  features,  now, 
indeed  composed  into  an  expression  of  root- 
ed sorrow.  They  all  stood  over  the  bed,  and 
looked  upon  her  for  many  minutea  At 
length  A^es  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  a 
suffocating  voice,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  mother,  mother,"  and  rushed 
from  the  room  that  she  might  weep  aloud 
without  awakening  the  afflicted  one  who 
slept. 

Another  week  made  a  rapid  change  upon 
her  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  Dr.  M'Cormick,  as  from 
her  feebleness  and  depression  they  feared 
that  her  dissolution  was  by  no  means  dis- 
tant, especially  as  she  had  for  the  last  three 
days  been  confined  to  her  bed.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her,  his  opinion  confirmed  their 
suspicions. 

" Deal  gently  with  her  now,"  said  he ;  "a 
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fit  or  a  paroxysm  of  any  kind  would  be  fatal 
to  her.  The  dear  girl's  unhappy  race  is  run 
— her  sands  are  all  but  numbered.  This 
moment  her  thread  of  life  is  not  stronger 
than  a  gossamer."  Ere  his  departure  on 
that  occasion,  he  brought  Mr.  Sinclair  aside 
and  thus  addressed  him : 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  Mr.  Osborne's 
son  has  returned." 

*'  Not  that  he  has  actually  returned,"  re- 
phed  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  but  I  know  that  he  is 
daily  expected." 

"  He  reached  his  father's  house,"  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  "  early  yesterday  ;  and  such 
a  pitiable  instance  of  remorse  as  he  is  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  hope  never  shalL  His  cry 
is  to  see  your  daughter,  that  he  may  hear  his 
forgiveness  from  her  own  Ups.  He  says  he 
capnot  die  in  hope  or  in  happiness,  unless 
she  pardons  him.  This,  however,  must  not 
be— I  mean  an  interview  between  them— for 
it  would  most  assuredly  prove  fatal  to  him- 
self ;  and  should  she  see  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  moment  were  her  last" 

"I  vnll  visit  the  imhappy  young  man  my- 
self," said  her  &ther ;  "  as  for  an  interview  it 
cannot  be  thought  of — even  if  they  could 
bear  it,  Charles  forgets  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  another  woman,  and  that,  consequently, 
Jane  is  nothing  to  him — and  that  such  a 
meeting  would  be  highly — grossly  impro- 
per." 

**  Your  motives,  though  perfectly  just,  are 
different  from  mine,"  said  the  doctor-^"! 
speak  merely  as  a  medical  man.  He  wants 
not  this  to  hurry  him  into  the  grave — ^he  will 
be  there  soon  enougL" 

"  Let  him  feel  repentance  towards  Gkni," 
said  the  old  man  heavily — "towards  my 
child  it  is  now  unavailing.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  it  shall  be  my  endeavor,  to  fix  this  princi- 
ple in  his  heart" 

The  Doctor  then  departed,  having  prom- 
ised to  see  Jane  on  Uie  next  day  but  one. 
This  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  vnth  re- 
spect to  his  beautiful  patient,  was  not  liter- 
ally correct ;  still,  although  she  lingered  lon- 
ger than  could  naturally  be  anticipated  from 
her  excessive  weakness,  yet  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  her  thread  of  life  resembled  that 
of  the  gossamer. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  she 
gave  the  first  symptom  of  a  lucid  interval ; 
still  in  point  of  fact  her  mind  was  never 
wholly  restored  to  sanity.  She  had  slept 
long  and  soimdly,  and  after  awaking  rang  the 
bell  for  some  one  to  come  to  her.  This  was 
unusual,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  attended 
by  Agnes  and  her  mother. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
she,  "  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
any  particular  complaint — I  speak  of  a  bodily 


one — ^yet  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  gone,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  your  poor 
Jane  much  longer." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  dear  love,  do  not  think 
so,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  bear  up,  my  dar- 
ling, bear  up,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Agnes,"  said  she,  "  come  to  me.  I  know 
not — perhaps — dear  Agnes " 

She  could  utter  no  more.  Agnes  flew  to 
her,  and  they  wept  in  each  other's  arms  foi 
many  minutes./ 

"I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  papa,"  she 
said,  "and  my  dear  Maria  and  William. 
Oh  mamma^  mamma,  I  suspect  that  I  have 
occasioned  you  all  much  sorrow." 

"No,  no,  no — ^but  more  joy  now,  my 
heart's  own  treasure,  a  thousand  times  more 
joy  than  you  ever  occasioned  us  of  sorrow. 
Do  not  think  it,  oh,  do  not  think  it." 

Her  father,  who  had  just  returned  from 
visiting  Ch^^rles  Osborne,  now  entered  her 
bed-room,  accompanied  by  WiUiam  and  his 
two  daughters — for  Agnes  had  flown  to  in- 
form them  of  the  happy  turn  which  had 
taken  place  in  Jane's  malady.  When  he  en- 
tisred,  she  put  her  white  but  wasted  hand 
out,  and  raised  her  head  to  kiss  him. 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  she,  "  it  is  so  long, 
I  think,  since  I  have  seen  you ;  and  Maria, 
too.  Oh,  dear  Maria,  come  to  me — but  you 
must  not  weep,  dear  sister.  Alas,  Maria," 
— for  the  poor  girl  wept  bitterly — "  Oh,  my 
sister,  but  your  heart  is  good  and  loving. 
William  " — she  kissed  him,  and  looking  ten- 
derly into  his  face,  said, 

"  Why,  oh,  why  are  you  all  in  tears  ?  Imi- 
tate my  papa^  dear  William.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you !  Papa,  I  have  been — I  fear  I 
have  been — ^but,  indeed,  I  remember  when  I 
dreaded  as  mucL  My  heart,  my  heart  is 
heavy  when  I  think  of  all  the  grief  and  afflic- 
tion I  must  have  occasioned  you ;  but  you 
will  all  forgive  your  poor  Jane,  for  you  know 
she  •would  not  do  so  if  she  could  avoid  it 
Papa,  how  pale  and  careworn  you  look !  as, 
indeed,  you  all  do.  Oh,  God  help  me.  I 
see,  I  see — I  read  on  your  sorrowful  faces 
the  history  of  all  you  have  suffered  on  my 
account" 

They  all  cherished,  and  petted,  and  sooth- 
ed the  sweet  creature  ;  and,  indeed,  rejoiced 
over  her  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  them 
from  the  dead. 

"Papa,  would  you  get  me  the  Bible,"  she 
continued.  "  I  wish  if  possible  to  console  you 
and  the  rest ;  and  mamma,  you  will  think 
when  I  am  gone  of  that  which  I  am  about  to 
show  you  ;  think  of  it  all  of  you,  for  indeed 
an  early  death  is  sometimes  a  great  blessing 
to  those  who  are  taken  away.  Alas!  who 
can  say  when  it  is  not  f  " 

They  assisted  her  to  sit  up  in  the  bed, 
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and  after  turning  over  the  leayes  of  the 
Bible,  she  read  in  a  voice  of  low  impressive 
melody  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-seventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

"The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man 
taketh  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are 
taken  away,  none  considering  tJwt  the  righteous 
is  taken  away  from  tlie  evU  to  come.      He 

SHALL  EKTER  DfTO  PEACE." 

"  Oh  !  many  a  death,"  she  continued,  "  is 
wept  for  and  lamented  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  consider  not  that  those  for  whom 
they  weep  may  be  taken  away  from  the  euil 
to  come.  I  feel  that  I  am  unable  to  speak 
much,  but  it  is  your  Jane's  request,  that  the 
consolation  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this 
passage,  but  in  this  book,  may  be  applied  to 
your  hearts  when  I  am  gone." 

This  effort,  slight  as  it  was,  enfeebled  her 
much,  and  she  lay  silent  for  some  time ;  and 
such  was  their  anxiety,  neither  to  excite  nor 
disturb  her,  that  although  their  hearts  were 
overflowing  they  restrained  themselves,  so 
far  as  to  permit  no  starthng  symptoms  of 
grief  to  be  either  seen  or  heard.  After  a 
little  time,  however,  she  spoke  again  : — 

" My  poor  bird,"  said  she,  "I  fear  I  have 
neglected  it.  Dear  Agnes  would  you  let  me 
see  it — I  long  to  see  it."  Agnes  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  and  placed  the  bird  in  her 
bosom.  She  caressed  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  looking  at  it  earnestly  said — 

"la  it  possible,  that  you  too,  my  Ariel, 
are  drooping?" 

This  indeed  was  true.  The  bird  had  been 
for  some  time  past  as  feeble  and  delicate  as 
if  its  fate  were  bound  up  with  that  of  its  un- 
happy mistress — whether  it  was  that  the 
sight  of  it  revived  some  recollection  that  dis- 
turbed her,  or  whether  this  brief  interval  of 
reason  was  as  much  as  exhausted  nature 
could  afford  on  one  occasion,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  after  looking  on 
it  for  some  time,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
bosom  and  asked,  "  Where,  where  is  the  let- 
ter?" 

"What  letter,  my  darling?"  said  her 
father. 

"  Is  not  Charles  unhappy  and  dying  ?  "  she 
Baid. 

"He  is  ill,  my  love,"  said  her  father, 
"but  not  dying,  we  trust" 

"  It  is  not  here,"  she  said,  searching  her 
bosom,  "  it  is  not  here — but  it  matters  noth- 
ing now — it  was  a  message  of  death,  and  the 
message  has  been  delivered.  Sorrow — sor- 
row— sorrow — how  beautiful  is  that  word — 
there  is  but  one  other  in  the  language  that 
surpasses  it,  and  that  is  mourn.  Oh  !  how 
beautiful  is  that  too — how  delicately  expree- 
sive.  Weep  is  violent ;  but  mourn,  the  grad- 
ual but  teiEurless  grief  that  wastes  gently — 


that  disappoints  death,  for  we  die  not  but 
only  cease  to  be.  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow, 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  sky — well, 
that  is  one  consolation — when  I  set  I  shall 
set  in  heaven." 

They  knew  by  experience  that  any  attempt 
at  comfort  would  then  produce  more  evil 
than  good.  For  near  two  hours  she  uttered 
to  herself  in  a  low  chant,  "  I  am  the  star  of 
sorrow,  etc.,"  after  which  she  sank  as  before 
into  a  profound  slumber. 

Her  intervals  of  reason,  as  death  ap- 
proached, were  mercifully  extended.  Whilst 
they  lasted,  nothing  could  surpass  the  noble 
standard  of  Christian  duty  by  which  her  feel- 
ings and  moral  sentiments  were  regulated. 
For  a  fortnight  after  this,  she  sank  with  such 
a  certain  but  imperceptible  approximation 
towards  death  that  the  eyes  even  of  affection 
could  scarcely  notice  the  gradations  of  its 
approach. 

Duiing  this  melancholy  period,  her  father 
was  summoned  upon  an  occasion  which  was 
strongly  calculated  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  professions.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  forget  his  own  soitows,  and  the 
reader  knows  how  heavUy  they  pressed  upon 
him— in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his 
daughter's  destroyer  for  the  awful  change 
which  death  was  about  to  open  upon  his  souL 
He  reasoned — he  prayed — he  wept — he  tri- 
umphed—yes, he  triumphed,  nor  did  he  ever 
leave  the  death-bed  of  Charles  Osborne,  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  fixing  his  heart  upon 
that  Gk)d  "  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner." 

A  far  heavier  trial  upon  the  Christian's 
fortitude,  however,  was  soon  to  come  upon 
him.  Jane,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  now  at 
the  very  portals  of  heaven.  For  hours  in 
the  day  she  was  perfectly  rational ;  but  agaiiiL 
she  would  wander  into  her  chant  of  sorrow, 
as  much  from  weakness  as  from  the  original 
cause  of  her  malady ;  for  upon  this  ii  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine. 

On  the  last  evening,  however,  that  her 
father  ever  attended  Charles  Osborne,  he 
came  home  as  usual,  and  was  about  to  in- 
quire how  Jane  felt,  when  Maria  come  to  him 
with  eyes  which  "weeping  had  made  red,  and 
said — 

"Oh  papa — I  fear — we  all  fear,  that — I 
cannot  utter  it — I  cannot — ^I  cannot— Oh 
papa,  at  last  the  hour  we  fear  is  come." 

"  Remember,  my  child,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing," said  this  heroic  Christian,  "  remember 
that  you  are  speaking  to  a  Christian  father, 
who  will  not  set  up  his  affections,  nor  his 
weaknesses,  nor  his  passions  against  the  will 
of  God." 

"Oh,  but  papa — Jane,  Jane" — she  burst 
into  bitter  tears  for  more  than  a  minute,  and 
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then  added — "Jane,  papa,  is  dying — leaving 
U8  at  last  I " 

"Maria,"  said  he,  cahnly,  "leave  me  for 
some  minutes.  You  know  not,  dear  chUd, 
what  my  struggles  have  been.  Leave  me 
now — this  is  tfie  trial  I  fear — and  now  must 

I,  and  so  must  you  all — but  now  must  / 

Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me." 

He  knelt  down  and  prayed  ;  but  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  Agnes,  armed  with 
affection — commanding  and  absolute  it  was 
from  that  loving  sister — came  to  him. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
pressed  it.  "  Papa  !  " — "  I  know  it,"  said  he, 
"  she  is  going  ;  but,  Agnes,  we  must  be  ChriS' 
tians" 

"  We  must  be  sisters,  papa  ;  and  ah,  papa, 
surely,  surely  this  is  a  moment  in  which  the 
father  may  forget  the  Christian.  Jesus  wept 
for  a  stranger  ;  what  would  He  not  have  done 
for  a  brother  or  a  sister  ?  " 

"Agnes,  Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
row, inexpressibly  deep,  "  is  this  taxing  me 
with  w^ant  of  affection  for — for — " 

She  flung  herself  upon  his  breast.  "  Oh, 
papa,  forgive  me,  forgive  me — ^I  am  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciples from  which  you  act  Forgive  me  ;  and 
surely  if  you  ever  forgave  me  on  any  occasion, 
you  will  on  this." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  said  he,  "  you  scarcely  ever 
required  my  forgiveness,  and  less  now  than 
ever — even  if  you  had.  Come — I  will  go  ; 
and  may  the  Lord  support  and  strengthen 
us  all !     Your  mother — your  poor  mother  ! " 

On  entering  the  room  of  the  dying  giii, 
they  found  her  pale  cheek  laid  against  that 
of  her  other  parent,  whose  arms  were  about 
her,  as  if  she  would  hold  them  in  love  and 
tenderness  for  ever.  When  she  saw  them  ap- 
proach, she  raised  her  head  feebly,  and  said — 

"  Is  that  my  papa  ?  my  beloved  papa  ?  " 

The  old  man  i*aised  his  eyes  once  more  to 
heaven  for  support — but  for  upwards  of  half 
a  minute  the  muscles  of  his  fcice  worked  with 
power  that  evinced  the  fuU  force  of  what  he 
suffered — 

"  I  am  here,  I  am  here,"  heat  length  said, 
with  difScull^y. 

"And  that  is  Agnes?'*  she  inquired. 
"  Agnes,  come  near  me  ;  and  do  not  be 
angry,  dear  Agnes  that  I  die  on  mamma's 
bosom  and  not  on  yours." 

Agnes  could  only  seize  her  pale  hand  and 
bathe  it  in  tears.  "Angry  with  you — you 
living  angel — oh,*  who  ever  was,  or  could  be, 
my  sister!" 

"You  all  love  me  too  much,"  she  said. 
"  Maria,  it  grieves  me  to  see  your  grief  so 
excessive — ^William,  oh  why,  why  will  you 
weep  so  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  this  unhappy  life,  and 


to  enter  into  peace,  that  you  all  grieve  thmi 
bitterly.  Believe  me— and  I  know  this  will 
reUeve  my  papa's  heart — and  all  your  hearts 
— ^will  ijb  not  yours,  my  mamma  ? — it  is  this 
— ^your  Jane,  your  own  Jane  is  not  afraid 
TO  DIE.  Her  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  Bock  of 
Ages — the  Bock  of  her  salvation.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  my  biief  existence  has  been 
marked  at  its  close  with  care  and  sorrow  ; 
but  these  cares  and  sorrows  have  brought 
me  the  sooner  to  that  place  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  my  eyes.  Let  my  fate, 
too,  be  a  warning  to  young  creatures  like 
myself,  never  to  suffer  their  affection  for  any 
object  to  overmaster  their  sense  and  their 
reason.  I  cherished  the  passion  of  my  heart 
too  much,  when  I  ought  to  have  checked  and 
restrained  it — and  now,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Why,  that  I  go  down  in  the  very 
flower  of  my  youth  to  an  early  grave." 

Agnes  caught  the  dear  girl's  hands  when 
she  had  concluded,  and  looking  with  a 
breaking  heart  into  her  face,  said — 

"And  oh,  my  sister,  my  sister,  are  you 
leaving  us — are  you  leaving  us  for  ever,  my 
sister  ?  life  will  be  nothing  to  me,  my  Jane, 
without  you — how,  how  will  your  Agnes 
live  ?  " 

"I  doubt  we  are  only  disturbing  our 
cherished  one,"  said  her  father.  "Let  our 
child's  last  moments  be  calm — and  her  soul 
— oh  let  it  not  be  drawn  back  from  its  hoj^es, 
to  this  earth  and  its  affections."  • 

"Papa,  pray  for  me,  and  they  will  join 
with  you — pray  for  3'our  poor  Jane  while  it 
is  3'et  time — the  prayer  of  the  righteous 
availeth  much." 

Earnest,  indeed,  and  melancholy,  was  that 
last  prayer  offered  up  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
parting girL  When  it  was  concluded  there 
was  a  short  silence,  as  if  they  wished  not  to 
break  in  upon  what  they  considered  the 
aspirations  of  the  dying  sufferer.  At  length 
the  mother  thought  she  felt  her  child's  cheek 
press  against  her  own  with  a  passive  weight 
that  alarmed  her. 

"Jane,  my  love,"  said  she,  "do  you  not 
feel  your  soul  refreshed  by  your  father's 
prayer?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this,  and  on 
looking  more  closely  at  her  countenance  of 
sorrow,  they  found  ih&t  her  gentle  spirit  had 
risen  on  the  incense  of  her  father's  prayer  to 
heaven.  The  mother  clasped  her  hands, 
whilst  the  head  of  her  departed  daughter 
still  lay  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Oh  God  I  oh  God  I "  said  she,  "  our  idol 
is  gone — is  gone  !  " 

"  Gone  I "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  now, 
oh  Lord,  surely — surely  the  father's  grief 
may  be  allowed,"  and  he  burst,  as  he  spoke, 
into  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  sorrow. 
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"And  what  am  I  to  do— who  am — oh  woe, 
woe — ^who  voas  her  mother  ?  ** 

To  the  scene  that  ensued,  what  pen  could 
do  justice — we  cannot,  and  consequently 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers, 
whose  indulgence  we  crave  for  our  many 
failures  and  errors  in  the  conduct  of  this 
bnelancholy  story. 

'  Thus  passed  the  latter  days  of  the  unhappy 
Jane  Sinclair,  of  whose  life  nothing  more 
appropriate  need  be  said,  than  that  which  she 
herself  uttered  immediately  before  her  death : 

"Let  my  fate  be  a  warning  to  young 
creatures  like  myself,  never  to  suffer  their 
affection  for  any  object  to  overmaster  their 
sense  and  their  reason.  I  cherished  the 
passion  of  my  heart  too  much,  when  I  ought 
to  have  checked  and  restrained  it — and  now, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  I  go 
down  in  the  very  flower  of  my  youth  t'^  rd 
early  grave." 

On  the  day  after  her  dissolution,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  threw  the  whole  family 
into  renewed  sorrow : — Early  that  morning, 
Ariel,  her  dove,  was  found  dead  upon  her 
bosom,  as  she  lay  out  in  the  composure  of 
death. 

"Remove  it  not,"  said  her  father;  "it 
shall  be  buried  with  her ; "  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly  placed  upon  her  bosom  in  the  coffin. 

Seldom  was  a  larger  funeral  train  seen. 


than  that  which  attended  her  remains  to  the 
grave-yard ;  and  rarely  was  sorrow  so  deeply 
felt  for  any  being  so  young  and  so  unhappy, 
as  that  which  moved  all  hearts  for  the  ^te 
of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Jane  Sin- 
clair— the  far-famed  Fawn  of  Springvale. 

One  other  fact  we  have  to  record :  Jane's 
funeral  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  at  the 
grave,  when  another  funeral  train  appeared 
^owly  approaching  the  place  of  death.  It 
was  that  of  Charles  Osborne  I 

The  last  our  readers  may  have  anticipated. 
From  the  day  of  Jane's  death  the  heart  of 
the  old  man  gradually  declined.  He  looked 
about  him  in  vain  for  his  beloved  one.  Night 
and  day  her  name  was  never  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  is  true  he  prayed,  he  read,  he 
availed  himself  of  aU  that  the  pious  exercises 
of  a  Christian  man  could  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  his  sorrow.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
In  vain  did  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters 
strive  to  soothe  and  console  him.  The  old 
man's  heart-was  broken.  His  beloved  one 
was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main behind  her.  A  gradual  decay  of  bodily 
strength,  and  an  utter  breaking  down  of  his 
spirits,  brought  about  the  consummation 
which  they  aU  dreaded.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  months  and  a  half,  the  old  man  was 
laid  in  the  same  grave  that  contained  his  be- 
loved one-— and  he  was  happy.  . 
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There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
scenery  is  more  sweetly  diversified,  or  more 
delicately  shaded  away  into  that  exquisite 
variety  of  surface  which  presents  us  with 
those  wavy  outlines  of  beauty  that  softly 
melt  into  each  other,  than  is  that  of  our  own 
green  island.  Alas !  how  many  deep  val- 
leys, wild  glens,  green  meadows,  and  pleas- 
ant hamlets,  lie  scattered  over  the  bosom  of 
a  country,  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  are 
equally  moved  by  the  impulses  of  mirth  and 
sorrow ;  each  valley,  and  glen,  and  pleasant 
hamlet  marked  by  some  tearful  remembrance 
of  humble  calamity  of  which  the  world  never 
heara  How  little  do  its  proud  nobility 
know  of  the  fair  and  still  beauty  which  marks 
the  unbroken  silence  of  its  most  delightful 
retreats,  or  of  the  unassuming  records  of 
love  or  sorrow,  which  pass  down  through 
a  single  generation,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
rapid  stream  of  life.  We  do  not  love  to  re- 
member sorrow,  but  its  traces,  notwith- 
standing, are  always  the  most  unefiEaceable, 
and,  what  is  strange  as  true,  its  mournful 
imprint  remains  ever  the  longest  upon  the 
heart  that  is  most  mirthful  We  talk  not 
now  of  the  hollow  echo,  like  mirth,  which 
comes  from  thousands  only  because  the  soul 
is  wanting.  No ;  but  we  say  that  as  the 
diamond  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mine,  as  the  lightning  shoots  with  most 
vivid  flashes  from  the  gloomiest  cloud,  so 
does  mirthfulness  frequently  proceed  from  a 
heart  susceptible  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Many  and  true  are  the  simple  tales  of  Irish 
life  which  could  prove  tlus.  Many  a  fair 
laughing  girl  who  has  danced  in  happiness, 
light  as  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  has  been 
suddenly  left  in  darkness,  bowed  down  in 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  grave,  and  though 
the  little  circle  of  which  sne  was  the  centre 
may  have  been  disturbed  by  her  untimely 
fate,  yet  in  brief  space,  except  to  a  few  yearn- 
ing and  stricken  hearts  who  could  not  forget 
her  who  was  once  their  pride  and  hope,  her 
memory  has  passed  away  like  a  solitary 
bird,  viewed  as  it  goes  over  us,  and  followed 
wistfully,  by  the  eye,  until  by  degrees  it 


lessens  and  lessens — ^becomes  dim — then 
fades  into  a  speck,  and  ultimately  melts  into 
the  blue  distance  of  heaven.  One  such  a 
"simple  annal,"  brought  about  by  the  in- 
scrutable hand  that  guides  the  destinies  of 
life,  we  are  now  about  to  present  to  our 
readers.  Were  it  the  mere  creation  of  our 
fancy,  it  might  receive  many  of  those  embel- 
lishments at  our  hand  with  which  we  scruple 
not  to  adorn  the  shadowy  ideaUtiea  of  fiction. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  those  distressing 
realities  so  often  produced  by  the  indulgence 
of  vehement  passion,  that  we  are  compelled 
by  the  melancholy  severity  of  its  truth  to 
give  the  details  of,  not,  alas,  as  we  could  have 
wished  them  to  happen,  but  simply  as  they 
occurred. 

The  village  of  Bcdlydhas  was  situated  in 
the  bosom  of  as  sweet  a  valley  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  man  to  look 
upon.  Contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
walked  step  by  step  with  its  happy  inhabi- 
tanta  The  people  were  marked  by  a  pastoral 
simplicity  of  manners,  such  as  is  still  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  remote  and  secluded 
hamlets  of  Ireland.  The  vale  was  green  and 
shelving,  having  its  cornfields,  its  pasturage, 
and  its  patches  of  fir,  poplar,  and  mountain- 
ash  intermingled,  and  creeping  up  on  each 
side  in  wild  but  quiet  beauty  to  the  very 
moimtain  tops  that  enclosed  it.  At  the  head 
of  the  glen  reposed  a  small  clear  sheet  of 
water,  as  calm  and  imruffled  as  the  \illage 
itself.  By  this  sweet  lake  was  fed  the  pure 
stream  which  murmured  down  between  the 
banks,  here  and  there  opened,  and  occasion- 
ally covered  by  hazel,  black-thorn,  or  birches. 
As  it  approached  the  village  the  scenery 
about  it  became  more  soft  and  tranquil  The 
banks  spread  away  into  meadows  flower- 
spangled  and  green ;  the  fields  became 
richer  ;  the  com  waved  to  the  soft  breezes  of 
simimer  ;  the  noon-day  smoke  of  the  dinner 
fires  rose  up,  and  was  gently  borne  away  to 
the  more  wide-spread  scene  of  grandeur  and 
cultivation  that  lay  in  the  champaign  countiy 
below  it  On  each  side  of  the  glen  were 
masses  of  rock  and  precipices,  just  large 
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enough  to  give  suffideni  wildness  and 
picturesque  beauty  to  a  view  which  in  itself 
was  cahn  and  serene.  In  the  distance  about 
a  mile  to  the  north,  stood  out  a  bold  but 
fltorm-vexed  headland,  that  heaved  back  the 
mighty  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  a 
ghmpse  could  be  caught  from  an  eminence 
above  the  village.  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
finer  than  the  booming  fury  of  the  giant 
billows,  as  they  shivered  themselves  into 
spray,  and  thundered  around  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  the  headland,  especially  when  con- 
strasted  with  the  calm  sense  of  peace  and 
security  which  reposed  upon  the  neat  white 
village  in  the  glen. 

How  sweet  of  a  summer  Sabbath  morning 
to  sit  upon  the  brow  of  this  dehghtful  val- 
ley, and  contemplate  in  the  hght  dreams  of 
a  happy  heart  its  humble  images  of  all  that 
is  pure,  and  peaceful,  and  soothing  in  life  ; 
the  httle  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  cheer- 
ful but  solemn  duties  of  the  day ;  the  glad 
voices  of  bright-faced  boys  and  girls,  eager 
to  get  on  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  the  busy 
stirring  about  of  each  tucked-up  matron, 
washing,  and  combing,  and  pinning  her  joy- 
ous UtUe  ones  ;  and  the  contented  father  now 
dressed,  placidly  smoking  his  after-breakfast 
pipe,  looking  upon  their  Httle  cares,  and 
their  struggles  for  precedence  in  being 
decked  out  with  their  humble  finery ;  now 
rebuking  an  elder  boy  for  his  impatience  and 
want  of  consideration  in  not  allowing  his 
juniors  to  get  first  dressed,  and  again  sooth- 
ing a  younger  one  until  his  turn  came. 

"  Barney,  troth  you  ought  to  have  more 
sinse,  avick,  than  to  be  quarrellin'  wid  poor 
Jemmy  about  gettin*  an  you.  Don't  you 
know  he's  but  a  child,  an'  must  of  coorse  get 
his  little  things  an  before  you,  espishially  as 
this  is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  crathur's  new 
jacket  an'  throwsers.  Blood  ahve,  Barney, 
be  manly,  and  don't  make  comparishment 
wid  a  pasitah  (child).  I  hope  you've  got  off 
your  lesson  in  the  catechiz  this  momin',  and 
that  you  wont  have  to  hang  down  your 
head  wid  the  blush  of  shame  among  the 
bouchaleem  (httle  bovs)  in  the  chapel  to-day. 
Go  'way,  avick,  and  rehearse  it,  an'  whm 
your  mother  finishes  him,  and  Dick,  and 
little  Mary,  she'll  have  yourself  as  clane  as  a 
new  sixpence." 

Then  came  the  moment  when  the  neat  and 
vrell-dressed  groups  issued  out  of  their  hap- 
py homes,  and  sought  in  cheerful  compan- 
ionship with  those  of  different  creeds,  tiieir 
respective  places  of  worship ;  ibr,  gentle 
reader,  the  inhabitants  of  BaUydhas  were,  in 
point  of  rehgion,  some  Protestant,  some 
Boman  Cathohc,  and  others  Presbyterian. 
Miiny  a  time  have  we  seen  them  proceed  to- 
gether in  peace  and  friendship  along  the 


same  road,  until  they  separated  either  to 
church,  to  meeting,  or  to  chapel ;  and  again 
return  on  their  way  home,  in  a  spirit 
equally  cordial  and  kind.  The  demon  of  po- 
htical  discord  and  religious  rancor  had  not 
come  among  them.  Each  class  in  the  par- 
ish worshipped  God  after  its  own  manner. 
All  were  happy,  and  industrious,  and  inde- 
pendent, for  they  had  not  then  been  taught 
that  they  were  slaves  and  natural  enemies 
groaning  under  the  penal  yoke  of  oppression. 

Their  fairs  and  markets  were  equally 
peaceful  Neither  faction-fight  nor  party- 
fight  ever  stained  the  streets  ^ith  blood. 
The  whoop  of  strife  was  never  raised  by 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  nor  the  coat 
trailed,  nor  the  caubeen  thrown  up  into  the 
air  to  challenge  an  opposite  faction.  There 
was,  in  truth,  none  of  all  this.  The  people 
were  moral  and  educated.  Rehgion  they  at- 
tended vnth  that  decorous  sense  of  decency 
which  always  results  from  a  sincere  percep- 
tion of  its  obhgations  and  influence. 

Yet  were  they  not  without  their  sports  and 
rustic  amusementa  Where  the  bitterness  of 
malignity  is  absent,  cheerfulness  has  full 
play,  and  candor,  ever  open  and  benevolent, 
is  the  exponent  of  mirth  and  good  wilL 
Though  their  ^irs  and  markets  were  undis^ 
turbed  by  the  savage  violence  of  mutual  con- 
flict, yet  were  they  enUvened  by  the  harmless 
pastimes  which  tiirow  the  charm  of  uncor- 
rupted  life  over  the  human  heart  and  the  in- 
nocent scenes  from  which  it  draws  in  its 
amusements.  life  is  harsh  enough,  and  we 
are  no  friends  to  those  who  would  freeze  its 
genial  current  by  the  gloomy  chill  of  ascetic 
severity. 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Ballydhas  stood 
the  market  town  of  the  parish.  It  also  bore 
the  traces  of  peace  and  happiness.  Around 
it  lay  a  rich  fertile  country,  studded  with 
wan^  homesteads,  mTing  fields,  and  resi- 
dences  of  a  higher  rank,  at  once  elegant  and 
fashionable.  The  gentry  were  not,  it  is  true, 
of  the  highest  class  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that  they 
were  kind,  considerate,  and  what  was  before 
all,  resident.  If  an  accidental  complaint  hap- 
pened to  be  preferred  by  one  man  against 
another,  they  generally  were  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  ti^eir  characters  to  administer 
justice  between  them,  without  the  risk  of 
being  misled  by  misrepresentation.  This 
prevented  many  complaints  founded  in  mal- 
ice or  party-spirit,  and  consequently  reduced 
litigation  to  an  examination  of  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  actual  injury  had  been  sus- 
tained. 

Many  a  fair  day  have  we  witnessed  in  this 
quiet  and  thriving  market  town.  And  it  is 
sweet  to  us — ^yes,  intensely  sweet  to  leave, 
for  a  moment)  the  hollow  and  slippery  path- 
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ways  of  artificial  life — of  that  unfeeling,  un- 
holy and  loathsome  seliishness  of  heart,  and 
soul,  and  countenance,  which  marks  as  with 
a  brand  of  infamy,  the  fictions  of  fashionable 
and  metropoUtan  society,  where  every  person 
and  profession  you  meet,  is  a  lie  or  a  libel 
to  be  guarded  against.  Yes,  it  is  pleasant 
to  us  to  leave  all  this,  and  to  go  back  in  im- 
agination to  a  fair  day  in  the  town  of  Bal- 
lagbmore.  Like  an  annual  festival,  it  stole 
upon  us  with  many  yearning  wish,  that  time, 
at  least  for  a  month  before,  should  be  anni- 
hilated. And  when  the  fair  morning  came, 
what  a  diifting  tide  of  people,  cows,  sheep, 
horses,  and  pigs,  passed  on  in  the  eager  tu- 
mult of  business,  before  our  eves.  The  com- 
fortable  farmer  in  his  best  gray  frize  ;  the 
young  man  in  spruce  corduroy  breeches, 
home-made  blue  coat,  and  bran  new  hat ;  the 
tidy  maiden  with  neat  bunch  of  yam,  spun 
by  her  own  fingers,  giving  sufficient  proof 
to  her  bachelor  that  a  young  woman  of  in- 
dustrious habits  uniformly  makes  the  best 
wife  for  a  poor  man.  Various,  indeed,  were 
the  classes  that,  in  multitudinous  groups, 
drifted  towards  the  fair  green.  The  spruce, 
well-mounted  horse-jockey,  with  bottle-green 
coat  closely  buttoned,  tight  buckskin  inex- 
pressibles, long-lashed  hunting-whip,  and 
top-boots ;  the  drover  on  his  plump  hack, 
pacing  slowly  after  his  fat  beeves  ;  the  gentle- 
man farmer,  trundling  along  in  his  gig,  or 
trotting  smartly  on  a  bit  of  half-bloq(|^  Here 
go  a  family  group,  the  children  with  n^w  hats 
and  ruflles,  grandfather  a  Httle  behind,  with 
the  hand  of  an  own  pet  boy  or  a  girl  in  his  ; 
observe  the  joy  of  their  faces;  what  complacent 
happiness  on  the  ruddy  countenance  of  the 
healthy  old  man.  The  parents  are  also  hap- 
py, but  betray  the  unconscious  anxiety  of 
tliose  who  love  their  children,  and  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  serious  duties  inseparable  from 
their  condition  ;  the  foiur  little  ones  know 
not  the  cares  of  affection,  and,  consequently, 
their  looks  are  full  of  delight,  eagerness,  and 
curiosity.  What  a  tide  of  bewildered  inter- 
rogatories does  the  fifth  urchin  pour  upon 
the  ear  of  the  old  grandfather,  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  stop  the  whole  group,  in  order  to 
relate  the  precocious  pertinency  of  some  par- 
ticular query.  There  goes  a  snug  farmer, 
his  wife,  and  good-looking  daughters,  seated 
upon  a  farm-car  that  is  trussed  with  straw, 
covered  by  a  blue  quilt.  We  will  wager  that 
the  "good  woman"  has  somewhere  about 
the  premises  a  few  cakes  of  hard  griddle- 
bread,  to  eat  when  they  get  hungry,  with  a 
glass  of  punch,  and,  it  may  be,  a  good  slice 
or  two  of  excellent  hung  beef  or  bacon. 
But  now  they  approa(;h  town,  and  the  stream 
thickens.  There  go  the  beggars,  mendicants, 
nnd  impostors,  showing  a  degree  of  agility 


rather  impracticable  with  their  respective 
maladies,  grievous  and  deplorable  as  they 
all,  of  course,  are ;  and  toiling  vehemently 
after  them,  hops  "Bill  i*  the  Bowl,"  pitching 
himself  along  in  a  copper-fastened  dish,  with 
a  small  stool  or  creepie  supporting  each  hand. 

But  now  the  whole  sweep  of  the  town  and 
fair-green  open  to  us ;  tents,  and  standingfi, 
and  tables,  and  roasting  and  boiling  are  all 
about  us  ;  for  the  spoUeen  fires  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  many  a  fat  sheep  will  be  cut  up,  as 
well  for  those  who  have  never  tasted  mutton 
before,  as  for  hundreds  who  eat  rather  from 
hunger  than  curiosity.  Heavens !  what  an 
astounding  multitude  of  discordant  noises 
all  blend  into  one  hoarse,  deep,  drowsy  body 
of  sound,  for  which  we  can  find  no  suitable 
term.  Cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating,  pigs 
grunting,  horses  neighing,  men  shouting, 
women  screaming,  fiddlers  playing,  pipes 
squeeling,  youngsters  dancing,  hammering 
up  of  standings  and  tents,  thumping  of 
restive  or  lazy  animals,  the  show-man's  drum, 
the  lottery-man's  speech,  the  ballad -singer's 
squall,  all  come  upon  us ;  and  lastly,  the  un- 
heeded sweep  of  the  death-bell,  as  it  tells 
with  sullen  tongues  that  some  poor  mortal 
has  for  ever  departed  from  the  cares  and 
amusements,  the  trade  and  traffic,  of  this 
transitory  life. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  fair-tide  is  full ; 
for  that  is  the  time  in  which  the  greatest  in- 
terchange of  property,  and  the  most  vigorous 
transactions  of  business,  with  all  accompany- 
ing bustle  and  activity,  take  place.  For  an 
hour  or  two  this  continues.  About  three 
o'clock  the  tide  is  evidently  on  the  ebb ; 
business  begins  to  slacken,  and  those  who 
have  their  transactions  brought  to  a  close, 
meet  their  famihes  and  friends  at  the  plao^ 
of  rendezvous — always  a  public  house.  It  is 
now,  indeed,  when  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  have  passed,  and  refi'eshment  becomes 
both  grateful  and  necessaiy,  that  the  people ' 
fall  into  distinct  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
social  enjoyment.  If  two  young  folk  have 
been  for  some  time  "  coortin'  one  another," 
the  "  bachelor,"  which  in  Ireland  means  a 
suitor,  generally  contrives  to  bring  liis  friends 
and  those  of  his  sweetheart  together  The 
very  fcict  of  their  accepting  the  "  thrate,"  on. 
either  side,  or  both,  is  a  good  omen,  and, 
considered  tantamount  to  a  mutual  consent 
of  their  respective  connections.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  so  ;  for  it  often  happens 
that  a  match  is  broken  off  after  many  a 
friendly  compotation  has  been  held  "  upon 
the  head  of  it,"  which  means  upon  that  sub^ 
ject.  Let  the  reader  stand  with  us  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  will  point  out  to  him  one 
or  two  groups  who  have  met  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  a  marriage.     Do  you  see  that  tail 
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sthred  of  a  fellow,  who  slings  awkwardly 
along,  for  which  reason  he  is  nicknamed  by 
his  acquaintances  **  a  sling-poke  "  ?  Observe 
the  lazy  grotesque  repose  of  his  three-fea- 
tured face,  for  more  it  does  not  present,  viz. 
— mouth,  eyes,  and  nose.  His  long  legs  are 
without  calves,  and  he  is  in-kneed ;  yet  the 
fellow  has  such  taste,  that  in  order  to  show 
his  shape  he  must  needs  wear  breeches ! 
Look  at  his  coat,  which  was  made  for  him 
about  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  but  **  a 
sHp  of  a  boy."  The  thin  collar  only  reaches 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  shoulder ;  and  as 
he  is  what  is  called  "  crane-necked,"  of  couree 
the  distance  between  his  hat  and  the  collai* 
is  incredible.  The  arms  of  the  said  coat  are 
set  so  far  in,  that  they  appear  almost  to  meet 
behind  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  naked 
bones,  each  about  six  inches  in  length,  pro- 

i'ect  from  the  cuffs,  which  come  not  far  be- 
ow  his  elbows.  The  coat  itself  is  what  is 
called  a  jerkin  ;  and  as  the  buttons  behind 
are  half-way  up  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  tail,  which  runs  rapidly  to  a 
point,  is  ludicrously  scanty.  Now,  that 
youth,  who  is  probably  under  no  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  graces,  has  put  his  "co- 
medher"  on  the  prettiest  girl,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  the  whole  parish.  The 
miserable  pitch-fork,  the  longitudinal  rake — 
we  speak  now  in  a  hay-making  sense — has 
contrived  to  oust  half  a  dozen  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-looking  fellows  in  the  parish. 
How  he  has  done  this  is  a  mystery  to  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  it  is  none  to  us — we  know 
him.  The  kraken  has  a  tongue  dripping 
with  honey — one  that  would  smooth  a  new- 
ly-picked millstone.  There  they  go,  each  of 
them  laughing  and  cheerful,  except  himself  ; 
yet  the  fellow,  though  conscious  of  his  own 
influence,  enters  the  public-house  as  if  he 
were  going  on  the  forlorn  hope,  or  trailing 
his  straggling  Hmbs  to  confide  his  last  wishes 
to  the  ear  of  the  sheriff  or  hangman.  He  is, 
however,  an  Irishman  at  heart,  though  httle 
indeed  of  the  national  bearing  is  visible  in 
his  deportment. 

Here  again  comes  a  second  group.  Keep 
your  eye  on  that  good-humored,  ruddy-faced 
young  man,  compact  and  vigorous,  who  is 
evidently  the  wag  of  his  party.  Observe  his 
tight-fitting,  comfortable  frize,  neat  brogues, 
and  breeches,  on  the  knees  of  which  are  two 
double  knots  of  silk  ribbon.  See  vnih.  what 
a  smart,  decisive  air  he  wears  his  hat — 
"  jauntily,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  say — upon 
one  side  of  his  head.  That  fellow  has  a  high 
character  for  gallantry,  and  is  allowed  to  be 
"  the  very  sorrow  among  the  girls  " — "  a 
Brinoge,"  "wid  an  eye  that  *ud  steal  cold 
praties  off  a  dresser."  He  is  now  leading  in 
a  girl,  handsome  no  doubt,  but  who,  never- 


theless, does  not  possess  sixpence,  or  sixpence 
worth  for  her  portion.  Not  so  the  sword-fish 
we  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  while  ago,  the 
tail  of  whose  short  coat  lay  as  closely  to  him 
as  that  of  a  crab.  The  cassoway  has  secured 
a  girl  who,  in  point  of  wealth  and  dower,  will 
be  the  making  of  him.  However,  you  know 
the  secret,  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath  ;  but  what  will  not  a  soft 
question  do,  when  put  to  a  pretiy  girl,  where 
there  is  no  wi'ath  ? 

Here  comes  another  party,  fewer  in  point 
of  number  than  those  we  have  shown  you ;  a 
young  man,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  her 
two  daughters — one  grown,  the  other  onlj* 
about  fifteen.  Who  is — ah  ! — it  is  not  nece9 
sary  to  inquire.  Alley  Down  Murray !  Gen  . 
tie  reader  bow  with  heartfelt  respect  t» 
humble  beauty  and  virtue !  She  is  thai 
widow's  daughter,  the  pride  of  the  parish, 
and  the  beloved  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
goodness,  affection,  and  fihal  piety.  The 
child  accompanying  them  is  her  sister,  and 
that  fine,  manly,  well-built,  handsome  youth 
is  even  now  pledged  to  the  modest  and 
beautiful  girl.  He  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
farmer,  some  time  dead ;  but  in  purity,  in 
truth,  and  an  humble  sense  of  religion,  their 
hearts  are  each  rich  and  each  equsd. 

Alas !  alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  !  but  we 
cannot  control  the  inscrutable  designs  of 
Heaven.  The  spirit  of  our  -narrative  must 
chan^j^^  and  our  tale  can  henceforth  breathe 
nothilig  but  what  is  as  mournful  as  it  is  true. 
There  fiiey  pass  into  that  pubHc-house,  true- 
hearted  and  attached  ;  unconscious,  too,  poor 
things,  of  the  almost  present  calamity  that  ia 
soon  to  wither  that  noble  boy  and  his  beau- 
tiful betrothed.  Their  history,  up  to  the 
period  of  their  entering  the  pubUc-house,  is 
very  brief  and  simple.  Felix  O'Donnell  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  as  we  have  said,  suffi.. 
ciently  extensive  and  industrious  to  be 
wealthy,  without  possessing  any  of  the  vul- 
gar pride  which  inide  independence  frequent- . 
ly  engrafts  upon  the  ignoi-ant  and  narrow- 
hearted.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter — Maura,  the  last-named, 
being  the  eldest,  and  Felix  by  several  years 
the  junior  of  his  brother  Hugh.  Between 
the  two  brothers  there  was  in  many  things 
a  marked  contrast  of  character,  whilst  in 
others  there  might  be  said  to  exist  a  strik- 
ing similarity.  Hugh  was  a  dark-bix)wn, 
fiery  man  when  opposed,  though  in  genei-al 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  His  passions  blazed 
out  with  fury  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  been  borne 
by  their  vehemence  into  the  commission  of 
an  error,  that  he  became  quickly  alive  to  the 
promptings  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate 
and  kind.     In  money  transactions  he  had  the 
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Gharacter  of  being  a  hard  man ;  yet  were 
there  many  in  the  parish  who  could  dechire 
that  they  found  him  liberal  and  considerate. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  estimated  money  at 
more  than  its  just  value,  without  absolutely 
giving  up  his  heart  to  its  influence.  When  a 
young  man,  though  in  good  circumstances,  he 
looked  cautiously  about  him,  less  for  the  best 
or  the  handsomest  wife  than  the  largest  dower. 
In  the  speculation,  so  far  as  it  was  pecuniary, 
he  succeeded ;  but  his  domestic  peace  was 
o^wrshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  his  own 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by 
the  violent  temper  of  a  wife  who  united  her- 
self to  him  with  an  indifferent  heart  He 
was,  in  short,  a  man  more  respected  than 
loved ;  one  of  whom  it  was  often  said,  "  Well, 
well,  he's  a  decent  man,  nabours — a  httle 
hard  or  so  about  money,  but  for  all  that 
there's  worse.  Sure  we  all  have  our  failings. 
There's  one  thing  in  him  any  how,  that  if  he 
offinds  a  man  he's  sorry  for  it :  ay,  an'  when 
he  does  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  sorra  a 
word  ever  any  one  hears  about  it  from  his 
own  lips.  To  be  sure  there's  a  great  deal  of 
the  nager  in  him  no  doubt,  an'  in  troth  he 
didn't  take  afther  his  own  father  for  thai 
Devil  a  dacenter  man  than  ould  Felix  O'Don- 
nell  ever  broke  bread.** 

His  brother  FeUx,  in  all  that  was  amiable 
and  affectionate,  strongly  resembled  him ; 
but  there  the  resemblance  terminated  Fehx 
was  subject  to  none  of  his  gloomy  moods  or 
violent  outbursts  of  temper.  He  was  manly, 
liberal,  and  cheerful — ^^^lued  money  at  its 
proper  estimate,  and  frequently  declared, 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  he  would  never 
sacrifice  his  happiness  to  acquire  it 

"  I  have  enough  of  my  own,"  he  would  say  ; 
"  and  when  I  meet  the  woman  that  my  heart 
chooses,  whether  she  has  fortune  or  not, 
that's  the  girl  that  I  will  bring  to  share  it, 
if  she  can  love  me.*' 

FeUx  and  his  sister  both  resided  together ; 
for  after  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance  that  had  been  designed  for 
him.  Iklaura  CDonnell  was  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  we  feel  it  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  whether  a  female  is  hopeless  or 
not  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  Her  hu- 
mors had  begun  to  ferment  and  to  clear  off 
into  that  thin  vinegar  serum  which  engenders 
the  exquisite  perception  of  human  error,  and 
the  equally  keen  touch  with  which  it  is  re- 
proved. Time,  in  feet,  had  begun  to  crimp 
her  fece,  and  the  vinegar  to  sparkle  in  her 
eye  with  that  fiery  gleam  which  is  so  easily 
lit  up  at  five  and  thirty.  Still  she  loved 
Felix,  whose  good-humor  constituted  him  a 
butt  for  the  irascible  sallies  of  a  temper  more 
nearly  allied  to  his  brother  Hugh's  than  his 
own.     He  was  her  younger  brother,  too,  of 


whom  she  was  justly  proud  ;  and  she  knew 
that  Felix,  in  spite  of  the  pimgency  of  her 
frequent  reproofs,  loved  her  deeply,  as  was 
evident  by  the  many  instances  of  his  consid- 
erate attention  in  bringing  her  home  pres- 
ents of  dress,  and  in  contributing,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  to  her  comfort 

The  world,  indeed,  is  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  distorted  inferences  from 
the  transient  feuds  that  occasionally  appear 
in  domestic  life.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
family  in  which  they  do  not  sometimes  occur ; 
and  when  noticed  by  strangers,  it  is  both 
uncharitable  and  tmjust  to  conclude  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  domestic  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who,  after  all,  prove  no 
more  than  that  they  are  subject  to  the  errors 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  like  their  fel- 
low creatures.  No  sister,  for  instance,  ever 
loved  another  with  stronger  affection  than 
poor  Maura  did  her  brother  Fehx,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  scoldings  which,  for 
very  trivial  causes,  he  experienced  at  her  , 
tongue.  Woe,  keen  and  scathing,  be  to 
those  who  dared,  in  her  presence  to  utter  an 
insinuation  against  him. 

''If  she  abused  him,  she  only  did  it  for  his 
good,  and  because  she  loved  him  ;  an'  good 
right  she  had  to  love  him,  for  a  better  brother 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Wasn't 
he  a  mere  boy,  only  one-and-twenty  years 
come  next  Lammas ;  and  surely  it  stood  to 
reason  that  he  wanted  sometimes  to  be 
checked  and  scolded  too.  He  had  neither 
father  or  mother  to  guide  him,  poor  boy ; 
and  who  would  guide  him,  and  advise  him 
too,  if  his  own  sister  wouldn't  do  it  ?  Only 
one-and-twenty,  and  six  feet  in  his  shoes  ^ 
but  no  punhial,  no  cabbage  upon  two  pot» 
sticks,  like  some  she  knew,  that  were  ready 
enough  to  give  boy  a  harsh  word  when  they 
ought  to  look  nearer  home,  and— may-be^, 
but  she  said  nothing — as  God  forbid  that 
she'd  make  or  meddle  vrith  any  neighbor's 
character ;  but  still,  may-be,  they'd  find 
enough  to  blame  at  home,  if  they'd  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  failings,  as  well  as 
they  do  to  the  failings  of  their  neighbors.'* 

Another  circumstance  also  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  the  woman's  heari.,  was  evinced 
in  the  high  and  vigorous  tone  she  assumed 
towards  Hugh,  whenever,  in  any  of  his  dark 
moods,  he  happened  to  take  Fehx  to  task. 
These  fierce  encounters,  however,  never  oc- 
curred in  Fehx's  presence  ;  for  she  thought 
that  to  take  his  part  then,  would  remove,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  'vantage  ground  on  which 
she  stood  with  reference  to  himself.  Diffi- 
cult, indeed,  was  the  part  she  found  herself 
compelled  to  play  on  these  deUcate  occasions. 
She  could  not,  as  a  morahst  and  disciplina- 
rian, proverbially  strict^  seem  in  any  degree 
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tions  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx.  When  the  hour 
of  going  to  chapel  approached,  he  deemed  it 
time  to  dress,  and,  for  that  purpose,  went  to 
a  large  oaken  tallboy  that  stood  in  the  kitch- 
en, in  order  to  get  out  his  clothes.  It  was 
locked,  however,  and  his  sister  told  him  at 
once,  that  the  key,  which  was  in  her  posses- 
sion, should  not  pass  into  his  hands  that  day. 
**  No,"  she  continued,  "  nor  sorra  the  ring 
youll  put  on  the  same  girl  with  my  consent. 
Aren't  you  a  purty  young  omadhaun,'you 
spiritless  creature,  to  go  to  marry  sich  a 
niddy-naiuldhyy  when  you  know  that  the  best 
fortunes  in  the  glen  would  jump  at  you ! 
Yes,  faiks !  to  bring  home  that  mane,  useless 
creature,  that  hasn't  a  penny  to  the  good ! 
A  purty  farmer's  wife  'shell  make,  and  pur- 
tily  she'll  fill  my  poor  mother's  shoes,  God 
be  good  to  her  I  A  poor,  unsigmfied,  smooth- 
faced thing,  that  never  did  a  dacent  day's 
work  out  of  doors,  barring  to  shake  up  a 
cock  of  hay,  or  pull  the  growing  of  a  peck  of 
flax !  Oh !  thin,  mother  darlin',  that's  in 
glory  this  day !  but  it's  a  purty  head  of  a 
house  he's  puttin*  afther  you ;  and  myself, 
too,  must  knock  under  to  the  hke  of  her,  and 
see  her  put  up  in  authority  over  my  head. 
Let  me  alone,  Felix ;  your  laughing  wont 
pass.  The  sorra  kay  youll  get  from  me  to- 
day." 

Felix,  who  was  resolved  to  procure  the 
key,  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
little  friendly  violence.  A  good-humored 
struggle  accordingly  commenced  between 
them — good-humored  on  his  side,  but  bitter 
and  determined  on  the  part  of  Maura. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  secure  the  key,  even 
by  violence,  Felix  was  about  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  force  the  lock  at  once,  when 
Hugh  entered. 

"  Wliat's  all  this  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  What 
racket's  this  ?  Is  it  beating  your  sister  you 
are?  Is  the  young  headstrong  profligate 
beating  you,  Maura,  eh  ?  " 

**  No,  Hugh,  not  that ;  but  he  wants  the 
kay  to  deck  liimself  up  for  marrying  that  pet 
of  his.  God  knows,  I'd  rather  he  did  beat 
me  than  do  what  he's  going  to  do." 

"Felix,"  said  his  brother,  "I'm  over  you 
in  place  of  your  father,  and  I  tell  you  that 
it'll  cost  me  a  sore  fall,  or  111  put  a  stop  to 
this  day's  work.  A  purty  bridegroom  you 
are,  and  a  'sponsible  father  of  a  family  youll 
make  !  By  my  sowl,  it's  a  horsewhip  I  ought 
to  take  to  you,  and  lash  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage out  of  you.  Wliat  a  hurry  you  are  in 
to  go  a  shoolin*  (to  become  the  rustic  che- 
valier dHndudrie),  You  had  betther  provide 
yourself  the  bag  and  staff  at  once,  for  if  you 
marry  this  portionless,  good-for-notlnng 
hussy " 

Felix's  eye  flashed,  and,  for  the  first  time 


in  his  life,  he  turned  a  fierce  glance  upon  his 
brother. 

"  She's  no  hussy,  Hugh ;  and  if  another 

man  said  it "  he  paused,  for  it  was  bu^ 

the  *  hectic  of  a  moment.' 

"  You'd  knock  him  down,  I  suppose,"  said 
Hugh-  "Why  don't  you  speak  it  out?  Why, 
Maura,  he's  a  man  on  our  hands,  and  I  sup- 
pose hell  be  a  bully  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
and  put  us  all  under  liis  feet,  and  make  us 
all  knuckle  down  to  his  poppet  of  a  wife." 

"Hugh,"  said  Felix,  "I  am  willin'  to  for- 
get and  forgive  all  the  harshness  ever  you 
showed  me,  and  to  remimber  nothing  but 
your  kindness,  and  you  wor  kind  to  me; 
you're  my  brother — my  only,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  and  I  beg  it  as  a  fivor  to  one  that 
loves  you  both,  that  youll  not  interfere  in 
my  marriage  this  day." 

"  So  far  only,"  replied  Hugh,  "  that  IT] 
stop  it  for  good  an'  all.  You'll  get  no  clothee 
out  of  this  press  to-day.  In  ten  yeiirs  or  so 
you  may  be  thinkin'  of  it  There's  Madge 
M'Cawley,  take  her,  with  all  my  heart ;  a 
girl  that  has  fifty  pounds,  five  cows,  and 
threescore  sheep :  ay,  an'  a  staid  sober  girL 
To  be  sure  she's  no  beauty,  an'  not  fit  for 
*  gintlemen  *  that  must  have  purty  faces,  and 
empty  pockets.  I  say  again,  Fehx,  111  pu* 
an  end  to  this  match." 

This  was  too  much  for  Felix's  patience 
After  several  imsuccessful  remonstrances, 
and  even  supplications  very  humbly  ex- 
pressed,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  between  the 
brothers  which  was  only  terminated  by  the* 
interference  of  the  two  servant-men,  who 
with  some  difficulty  forced  the  elder  out  of 
the  house,  and  brought  him  across  the  fields* 
towards  his  own  home.  Maura  then  gave  up 
the  key,  and  the  youthful  bridegroom  was 
soon  dressed  and  prepared  to  meet  his 
"  man,"  and  a  few  fiiends  whom  he  had  in- 
vited, at  the  chapeL  His  mind,  however, 
was  disturbed,  and  his  heart  sank  at  this  ill- 
omened  commencement  of  his  wedding  day. 

"Maura,"  said  he,  when  about  to  leave 
the  house,  "  I'm  heavy  at  heart  for  what  has 
happened.  Will  you  say  that  you  forgive 
me,  dear,  before  I  go  ?  and  tell  Hugh  that  I 
forgive  him  everj^fliing,  and  that  the  last 
words  I  said  before  I  went,  wor— 'that  the 
blessin'  of  God  may  rest  upon  him  and  his,' 
and  upon  you  too,  Maura,  dear." 

These  expressions  are  customary  among 
Irish  famiHes  when  a  marriage  is  about  to 
take  place  ;  but  upon  this  occasion  they  came 
spontaneously  from  a  generous  and  feehng 
heart.  Felix  saw  with  sorrow  that  his  broth- 
er and  sister  had  not  blessed  him,  and  l^e  re- 
solved that  his  part  of  a  duty  so  tender 
should  not  remain  imperformed. 

Maura,  who  suddenly  averted  her  face 
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when  ho  addressed  her,  made  no  reply ;  but 
after  be  bad  departed  from  tbe  tbresbold, 
ber  eyes  followed  bim,  and  tbe  tears  slowly 
forced  tbeir  way  down  ber  cbeeks. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  sbe,  "  it's  no  use,  I  love 
bim,  I  love  my  kind  brotber  in  spite  of  every 
tbing.  May  God  bless  you  Febx  !  may  God 
/bless  you,  and  all  you  love  !  God  forgive  me 
for  opposin'  tbe  boy  as  I  did  ;  and  God  for- 

flve  Hugb  !  but  be  tbinks  it  would  be  all  for 
ebx's  good  to  stop  bis  marriage  witb  Alley 
Bawn." 

FeHx,  wbo  beard  neitber  bis  sister's 
blessing  nor  tbe  expression  of  tbe  affection 
Bbe  bore  bim,  passed  on  witb  basty  steps 
tbrougb  tbe  fields.  He  bad  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  be  saw  bis  brotber  walking 
towards  bim  ;  bis  arms  folded,  and  bis  eyes 
almost  bidden  by  bis  heavy  brows ;  sullen 
ferocity  was  in  bis  looks,  and  bis  voice,  as  be 
addressed  bim,  was  hollow  witb  suppressed 
rage  : — 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  you  will  ruin  youself !  Go 
back  home,  Felix." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Hugb,  let  me  alone,  let 
me  pass." 

"  You  will  go  ?  "  said  tbe  other. 

"  I  will,  Hugb." 

"  Then  may  bad  luck  go  witb  you,  if  you 
do.     I  order  you  to  stay  at  home,  I  say." 

"  Alind  your  own  business,  Hugh,  and  111 
mind  mine,"  was  the  only  reply  given  bim. 

Febx  walked  on  by  making  a  small  circuit 
out  of  tbe  direct  path,  for  he  was  anxious  not 
only  to  proceed  quickly,  as  bis  time  was 
bmited,  but  above  all  things,  to  avoid  a 
coUibion  with  bis  brotber. 

Tbe  characteristic  fury  of  the  latter  shot 
out  in  a  burst  that  resembled  momentary 
madness  as  much  as  rage.  "  Is  that  my  an- 
swer ?  "  be  shouted,  in  the  hoarse,  quivering 
accents  of  passion  ;  and  witb  the  i*apid  energy 
of  tbe  dark  impulse  which  guided  him,  be 
snatched  up  a  stone  from  a  ditch,  and  flung 
it  at  bis  brotber,  whose  back*  was  towards 
bim.  Febx  fell  forward  in  an  instant,  but 
betrayed  after  bis  fall  no  symptoms  of  motion 
— tbe  stillness  of  apparent  death  was  in 
every  bmb.  Hugb,  after  the  blow  bad  been 
given,  stood  rooted  to  tbe  earth,  and  looked 
as  if  tbe  demon  which  possessed  him  bad 
fled  the  moment  tbe  fearful  act  bjid  been 
committed.  His  now  bloodless  lips  quivered, 
bis  fi-ame  became  relaxed,  and  tbe  wild 
tremor  of  horrible  apprehension  shook  bim 
from  limb  to  limb.  Immediately  a  fearful 
crv  was  beard  far  over  the  fields,  and  the 
words — "  Ob !  yeah  !  yeah,  yeah,  Felix,  my 
brother,  agra,  can't  you  spake  to  me  ?  "  stnick 
upon  tbe  heart  of  IVIaura  and  tbe  servant- 
men,  witb  a  feeling  of  dismay,  deep  and 
deadly. 


**  O  G#d  ! "  sbe  exclaimed,  witb  clasped 
bands  and  upturned  eyes,  "  O  God !  my 
boy,  my  boy — Febx,  Felix,  what  has  happen- 
ed to  you  ?  " 

Again  the  agonized  cry  of  tbe  brotber  was 
beard  loud  and  frantic. 

"Ob,  yeah,  yeah,  Felix,  are  you  dead? 
brotber,  agra,  can't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

Witb  rapid  steps  they  rushed  to  tbe  spot ; 
but,  ah !  what  a  scene  was  there  to  blast  their 
sight  and  sear  tbe  brain  of  bis  sister,  and  in- 
deed of  all  wbo  could  look  upon  it.  The  young 
bridegi'oom  smote  down  when  bis  foot  was 
on  the  very  threshold  of  happiness,  and  by 
the  hand  of  a  brother  ? 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  turned  up 
Felix  from  tbe  prone  posture  in  which  be 
lay,  with  a  hope — a  frenzied,  a  desperate 
hope  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  life  was 
extinct.  In  this  position  tbe  stricken  boy 
was  lying,  bis  brotber,  bke  a  maniac,  stand- 
ing over  bim,  when  Maura  and  the  servants 
ariived.  One  glance,  a  shudder,  then  a  long 
ghastly  gaze  at  Hugh,  and  sbe  sank  down  be- 
side the  insensible  victim  of  bis  furv. 

**  What,"  said  Hugh,  wildly  clenching  bis 
bands,  **  Mother  of  glory,  have  I  killed  both  ? 
Ob,  Febx,  Febx!  you  are  happy,  you  are 
happy,  agra,  brother ;  but  for  me,  oh,  for 
me,  my  hour  of  mercy  is  past  an'  gone.  I 
can  never  look  to  heaven  more  !  How  can  I 
bve,"  be  muttered  furiously  to  himself,  "  how 
can  I  bve  ?  and  I  dam't  die.  O  God !  O 
God  !  my  brain's  tumin*.  I  needn't  pray  to 
God  to  curse  tbe  band  that  struck  you  dead, 
Febx  dear,  for  I  feel  this  minute  that  His 
curse  is  on  me." 

Felix  was  borne  in,  but  no  arm  would 
Hugb  suffer  to  encircle  bim  but  bis  own. 
Poor  Maura  recovered  an^  although  in  a 
state  of  absolute  distraction,  yet  sbe  bad 
presence  of  mind  to  remember  that  they 
ought  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
restore  the  boy  to  life  if  it  were  possible. 
Water  was  got,  with  which  liis  face  was 
sprinkled  ;  in  a  little  time  be  breathed,  open- 
ed bis  eyes,  looked  mournfully  about  bim, 
and  asked  what  bad  happened  bim.  Never 
was  pardon  to  tbe  malefactor,  nor  the  firm 
tread  pf  land  to  tbe  shipwrecked  mariner,  so 
welcome  as  tbe  dawn  of  returning  life  in 
Felix  was  to  bis  brotber.  Tbe  moment  be 
saw  the  poor  youth's  eyes  fixed  upon  bim, 
and  heard  his  voice,  be  threw  himself  on  bis 
knees  at  the  bedside,  clasped  bim  in  liis  arms, 
and  witb  an  impetuous  tide  of  sensations,  in 
which  were  blended  joy,  grief,  burning  af- 
fection, and  remorse,  be  kissed  bis  bps, 
strained  him  to  bis  bosom,  and  wept  witb 
such  agony,  that  poor  Febx  was  compelled  to 
console  bim. 

"Oh!    Felix,    ^«ilix,"    exclaimed    Hugh, 
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"  what  was  it  I  did  to  you  ?  or%ow  could 
the  devil  out  of  hell  tempt  me  to-to-to-oh 
Felix  a^j^a,  say  you're  not  hurted — say  only 
that  youll  be  as  well  as  ever,  an'  I  take  God 
and  every  one  present  to  witness,  that  from 
this  minute  till  the  day  of  my  death,  a  harsh 
word  11  never  crass  my  Hps  to  you.  Say 
you're  not  hurted,  Fehx  dear !  Don't  you 
know,  Felix,  in  spite  of  my  dark-temper's 
putting  me  into  a  passion  vaih  you  some- 
times, that  I  always  loved  you  ?  " 

"Yes  you  did,  Hugh,"  repHed  Felix,  "an* 
I  still  knew  you  did.  I  didn't  often  contra- 
dict you,  because  I  knew,  too,  that  the  pas- 
sion would  soon  go  off  of  you,  and  that  you'd 
be  kind  to  me  again." 

"Yeah,  yeehsh,"  said  the  other,  while  the 
scalding  tears  flowed  profusely  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  deep  sobs  almost  choked 
him.  "  Oh,  yeah,  yeehsh !  what  could  come 
over  me  !  As  judgment's  before  me,  he  was 
the  best  brother  ever  God  created — you  were, 
Fehx  darhng — you  were,  you  were !  "  He 
again  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
his  lips  with  an  overwhelming  fulness  of.  re- 
morse tmd  love. 

"  An'  another  thing,  Felix  dear — but  first 
tell  me  are  you  gettin'  betther  ?  " 

" I  am,"  replied  the  youth,  "my  head  is 
a  Httle  confused,  but  I  have  no  pain." 

Hugh  raised  his  hands  and  streaming  eyes 
to  heaven. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  oh  thanks  an'  praise  be 
to  God  for  that  news !  thanks  an'  praise  be  to 
you,  blessed  Father,  for  what  he  has  said 
this  minute,  for  it  takes  the  weight,  the  dead 
crushin'  weight  that  lay  oh  my  heart,  off  it. 
And  now,  Felix  jewel,  here,  alanna,  lay  over 
your  head  upon  my  breast,  an'  I'll  hould  you 
anything  I  whisper  into  your  own  ear  what  11 
make  you  as  stout  as  ever — keep  away  all  of 
yees — ihe  nerra  one  o*  ye  11  hear  it  but  him- 
self. Sure,  Felix  dear,"  he  continued,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  sure  I'm  willin'  that  you  should 
marry  your  own  Alley  Bawn.  An'  listen, 
sure,  ril  give  her  a  portion  myself — I'm  able 
to  do  it  an'  I  will  too." 

Felix,  on  hearing  her  name,  looked 
around  and  endeavored,  as  appeared  by  his 
manner,  to  collect  himself.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  for  a  moment  and  his  eyes  were 
without  meaning.  Hugh  observed  it,  and 
felt  his  grief  instantly  checked  by  a  fearful 
surmise  as  to  a  possible  consequence  of  the 
blow  which  he  had  not  contemplated. 

"  Fehx  dear,"  said  he  in  a  voice  low,  hol- 
low, and  full  of  terror,  "what  ails  you?  Is 
the  pain  coming  back  ?  " 

Fehx  spoke  not  for  about  a  minute,  during 
which  time  he  had  become  quite  collected. 
Then  with  an  affectionate  look  towards  his 
brother,  he  replied — 


"  God  bless  you,  Hugh,  for  the  words  yon 
have  said  to  me !  Poor  Alley  ?  Hugh,  God 
bless  you !  Would  Maura  consent  ?  Will 
you  consent,  agra,  to  it,  Maura  dear  ?  " 

Maura,  who  had  been  all  this  time  weep- 
ing, now  advanced,  and,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  embraced  him  tenderly.  "Yes,  Felix, 
darling,  an'  I'm  only  heart-broken,  that  eve^ 
Hugh  or  myself  refused  to  consent,  or  ever 
set  ourselves  against  it.'* 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  more 
brilliant  than  had  ever  shone  from  them  be- 
fore :  his  whole  face  became  animated,  and 
the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  had  rested  on  his 
pale  brow  melted  away  before  the  effulgence 
of  reviving  hope.  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed 
and  keep  his  appointment  Hugh  and  Maura 
requested  to  accompany  him,  and  the  latter 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  to  give 
the  bride  away. 

"  Maura,"  said  Fehx,  "  will  you  desire  the 
servants  to  have  a  decent  dinner  prepared, 
and  we'll  eat  it  here.  I  intend,  if  you  and 
Hugh  will  let  me,  to  bring  her  home  at 
once ! " 

"  Och,  God  help  the  poor  boy ! "  exclaimed 
Maura — "yes,  darling,  all  that  must  be 
done." 

WTien  ready  to  depart,  he  again  put  his 
hand  to  his  head — "  It  comes  on  here,"  said 
he,  "  for  about  a  minute  or  so — this  confu' 
sion — ^I  think  I'll  tie  a  handkerchief  about 
my  head.  It  'ill  be  an  asy  thing  for  me  to 
make  some  excuse,  or  I  can  take  it  off  at  the 
chapel." 

This  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  ;  but 
at  Hugh's  suggestion  a  car  was  prepared,  a 
horse  yoked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Fehx,  ac- 
companied and  supported  by  his  brother  and 
sister,  set  out  for  Mass.  On  arriving  at  the 
"  gi'een,*'  he  felt  that  liis  short  journey  had 
not  been  beneficial  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary', 
he  was  worse,  and  very  properly  declined  to 
go  into  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  chapel. 
A  message  by  his  sister  soon  brought  the 
blushing,  trembhng,  serious,  yet  happy-look- 
ing girl  to  his  side.  Her  neat  white  dress, 
put  on  with  that  natural  taste  which  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  as  clear  sense  of  moral 
propriety,  and  her  plain  cotinge  bonnet, 
bought  for  the  occasion,  showed  that  she 
came  prepared,  not  beyond,  but  to  the  ut- 
most reach  of  her  humble  means.  And  this 
she  did  more  for  Felix's  sake  than  her  own, 
for  she  resolved  that  her  appearance  should 
not,  if  possible,  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  one 
who,  she  knew,  in  marrying  her,  had  sacri- 
ficed prospects  of  wealth  and  worldly  happi- 
ness for  her  sake.  At  sight  of  her,  Fehx 
smiled,  but  it  was  observed  that  his  face, 
which  had  a  moment  before  been  pale,  was 
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instantly  flushed,  and  bis  eye  unusually 
bright  When  he  had  kissed  her,  she  re- 
pUed  to  the  friendly  greetings  of  his  brother 
and  Maura  with  the  most  comely  dignity, 
well  suited  to  her  situation  and  circumstances. 
Then  turning  to  the  elected  husband  of  her 
iaart,  she  said — 

\  "  Why  thin,  Felix,  but  it's  little  credit  you 
do  me  this  happy  moniing,  coming  with  your 
night-cap  on,  as  if  you  weren't  weU  :  "  but  as 
she  saw  the  smile  fade  from  his  lips,  and  the 
color  from  his  cheek,  her  heai't  sank,  and 
"  paUid  as  death's  dedicated  bride,"  with  her 
Boft  blue  eyes  bent  upon  his  clianging  color 
and  bandaged  head,  she  exclaimed,  *'  God  be 
merciful  to  us  !  Felix  dear,  you  are  ill — ^you 
are  hurted  !  FeUx,  Fehx  darling,  what  ails 
you  ?     What  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  jewel,"  he  replied, 
**  Don't,  darhng — it  won't  signify — ^my  foot 
slipped  afther  laving  you  last  night  on  my 
way  home,  and  my  head  came  against  a  stone 
— it's  only  a  httle  sore  outside.  It  'ill  be  veiy 
well  as  soon  as  the  priest  puts  your  heart  and 
mine  together — never  to  be  parted — long — 
long  an'  aimestly  have  I  wished  an*  prayed 
for  this  happy  day.  Isn't  your  mother  here, 
jewel,  an'  my  own  little  Ellen  ?  " 

Her  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  his  counte- 
nance with  all  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a  yoimg 
bride  about  to  be  united  to  the  husband  of 
her  heart's  first  choice.  She  saw  that  despite 
of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  there  was  in 
his  mind  a  source  of  some  secret  sorrow.  A 
single  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek,  which  he 
kissed  away,  and  as  he  did  it,  whispered  her 
in  a  tone  of  affectionate  confidence,  that  it 
was  but  a  trifle  and  signified  nothing.  Maura 
took  her  hand,  and  assured  her  that  no 
cause  for  apprehension  existed ;  so  did  Hugh, 
but  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his»  he  perceived 
that  she  got  pale  again,  and  trembled  as  if 
seized  with  some  sudden  fear. 

When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  those 
who  attended  it  of  course  returned  to  FeUx's 
house  to  partake  of  the  wedding-dinner. 
He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  new 
life  ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  deep  carmine 
of  his  cheek  was  dazzling  to  look  upon. 
Courtesy,  and  the  usages  prevalent  on  such 
occasions,  compelled  him  to  drink  more  than 
his  state  of  health  was  just  then  capable  of 
bearing ;  he  did  not,  however,  transgress  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Still  the  noise  of 
many  tongues,  the  soimds  of  laughter,  and 
the  din  of  mirth,  joined  to  the  consciousness 
that  his  happiness  was  now  complete,  affected 
him  with  die  feverish  contagion  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  talked  hurriedly  and  loud,  and 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  accomplishment  of 
his  cherished  hopes  was  too  much  for  his 
heart  to  bear. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  joUity,  a  change 
which  none  observed  came  over  him.  His 
laugh  became  less  frequent  than  his  shudder 
or  his  sigh,  and  tiding  Alley  aside,  he 
begged  she  would  walk  with  him  to  the 
beach. 

"The  say-breeze,"  said  he,  "and  a  sate 
upon  the  rocks — ^upon  our  thyme-bank,^ 
where  we've  often  sat  happily,  Alley  dear, 
will  bring  me  to  myself  soon.  I  am  tired, 
asthore  machree,  of  all  this  noise  and  con- 
fusion. Come  away,  darling,  we'll  be  happier 
with  one  another  than  with  all  these  people 
about  us." 

His  young  bride  accompanied  him,  and  as 
they  went,  her  happy  heart  beating  under 
that  arm  to  whose  support  she  had  now  a 
right,  her  love  the  while  calm  and  secure  in 
its  own  deep  purity,  she  saw  before  them,  in 
bright  perspective,  many,  many  years  of 
domestic  affection  and  peace. 

There  they  sat  in  the  mellow  sunset,  until 
the  soft  twilight  had  gradually  melted  away 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  rocks  about 
them.  Their  hands  were  locked  in  each 
other,  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and 
a  tenderness  which  can  be  felt  only  by  souls 
equally  pure  and  innocent  touched  their  de- 
hghted  converse  into  something  that  might 
be  deemed  beautiful  and  holy. 

Artless,  humble,  and  happy  pair !  Sit  on 
and  enjoy  the  only  brief  glimpse  of  this 
earth's  heaven  which  you  will  ever  get  It 
is  the  last  time  that  heart  will  beat  responsive 
to  heart,  and  sovd  tremble  to  and  mingle  with 
soul  between  you. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  their  return, 
Fehx  had  felt  much  worse  than  during  any 
preceding  part  of  the  day.  The  vivid  and 
affectionate  hopes  of  future  happiness  ex- 
pressed by  Alley  added  to  his  concern,  and 
increased  his  tenderness  towards  her,  e&« 
pecially  when  he  contrasted  his  own  physical 
sensations  with  the  unsuspicious  character  of 
her  opinion  concerning  his  illness  and  the 
cause  that  produced  it.  Tis  true  he  dis- 
guised all  this  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at 
length,  notwithstanding  his  firmness,  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  pain  overcame 
him.  With  the  burning  chill  of  fever  bub- 
bling through  his  blood — shivering  yet 
scorching — he  complained  of  the  shooting 
pain  in  his  head,  and  a  strange  confusion  of 
mind,  which  the  poor  girl,  from  some  of 
his  incoherent  expressions,  had  attributed  to 
his  excess  of  i^ection.  With  words  of 
comfort  she  soothed  him  ;  her  arm  now  re- 
turned the  support  she  had  received  from 
his ;  she  led  him  home,  languid  and  half- 
delirious,  whilst  she  herself  felt  stunned  as 
weU  by  the  violence  as  by  the  unaccountable 
nature  of  his  illnesa     On  reachinj^  home 
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&ey  found  that  the  noise  of  social  enjoyment 
had  risen  to  the  outrage  of  convivial  extrav- 
agance ;  but  the  moment  he  staggered  in,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  faithful  arm  of  his  wife, 
a  solemn  and  apprehensive  spirit  suddenly 
hushed  their  intemperance,  and  awed  them 
into  a  conviction  that  such  an  illness  upon 
the  marriage  day  must  be  as  serious  as  it  was 
uncommon.  Fehx  was  put  to  bed  in  pain 
and  danger  ;  but  Alley  smoothed  his  piUow, 
bound  his  head,  and  sat  patient,  and  devoted, 
and  wife-like,  by  his  side.  During  all  that 
woeful  night  of  sorrow  she  watched  the 
feverish  start,  the  wild  glare  of  the  half-opened 
eye,  the  momentary  conscious  glance,  and 
the  miserable  gathering  together  of  the  con- 
vulsed Umbs,  hoping  iiat  each  pang  would 
diminish  in  agony  and  that  the  morning 
might  bring  ease  and  comfort 

**  Poor  girl,  put  on  thy  stifling'  widow's  weeds, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands !  " 

We  feel  utterly  incapable  of  describing, 
during  the  progress  of  this  heavy  night,  the 
scorching  and  fiery  anguish  of  his  brother 
Hugh,  or  the  distracted, and  waiUng  sorrow 
of  poor  Maura.  The  unexpected  and  de- 
lightful revulsion  of  feeling  produced  upon 
both,  especially  on  the  former,  by  his  tempo- 
rary recovery,  now  utterly  incapacitated 
them  from  bearing  his  relapse  with  any- 
thing like  fortitude.  The  frantic  remorse  of 
the  guilty  man,  and  the  stupid  but  pungent 
grieif  of  his  sister,  appeared  but  as  the  symp- 
toms of  weak  minds  and  strong  passions, 
when  contrasted  with  the  deep  but  patient 
affliction  of  his  innocent  and  uncomplaining 
wife.  She  wasted  no  words  in  son*ow  ;  for 
during  this  hopeless  night,  self,  happiness, 
affection,  hope,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ab- 
sorbing efforts  at  his  recovery.  Never,  in- 
ieed,  did  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  life 
Jraw  from  the  fruitful  source  of  a  wife's  at- 
tached and  faithful  heart,  a  nobler  specimen 
of  that  pure  and  disinterested  devotion 
which  characterizes  woman,  than  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  stricken-hearted  Alley  Bawn. 

There  was  something  in  this  peculiar  case, 
as,  indeed  there  are  in  all  family  occurrences 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  induced  them  to 
try  upon  the  suffering  boy  the  full  extent  of 
their  humble  skill,  rather  than  call  in  a 
strange  physician  to  witness  the  disastrous, 
perhaps  fatal,  effects  of  domestic  violence. 
Had  the  cause  of  Felix's  illness  been  im- 
known  to  Hugh  or  Maura,  they  would  have 
procured  medical  advice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  Let  us,  however,  not  press  too 
severely  on  the  repentant  brother.  Shame, 
and  remorse,  and  penitence,  ought  to  plead 
strongly  for  "  the  hope  deferred  that  made 


his  heart  sicL"  Hugh's  passions  arose  to 
violence,  but  not  to  murder,  a  distinction 
which  both  law  and  morality  too  frequently 
forget  to  make. 

When  Hugh  saw,  however,  tliat  nothing 
except  medical  skill  could  save  him,  ho  for- 
got his  crime  and  its  consequences.  Stung 
to  madness  by  his  love  of  Felix,  and  his 
fears  for  his  recovery,  he  mounted  a  horse, 
and  had  almost  broken  down  the  animal  by 
over-exertion,  ere  he  reached  the  village  of 

B ,  where  the  doctor  he  sought  lived. 

After  an  impetuous  and  violent  knocking  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  man  pale  and  hoiTor- 
struck  entered,  whom  the  doctor  was  in- 
clined to  receive  rather  as  the  patient  than 
the  messenger.  Yes!  haggard,  wild,  yet 
weak  and  trembling,  he  staggered  into  the 
room,  and,  sinking  on  a  seat^  in  a  voice 
husky  and  hoarse  said — 

"  Docthor  !  oh,  docthor,  you  won't  refuse 
to  come  I  It's  thrue  he  was  my  brother — 
but  I  had  not — I  had  not — oh — ^no — no — ^I 
had  it  not  in  my  heart  to  murdher  him  I  My 
brother  is  dyin'.  Oh,  come,  docthor !  come 
to  my  brother,  he's  dyin',  and  'twas  I  that 
struck  the  blow." 

With  a  vehemence  of  grief  that  was  piti- 
able, and  an  exhibition  of  the  wildest  ges- 
tures which  characterize  despair,  he  then 
uttered  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Felix  agra,  my  brother,  I'm  your 
murdherer!  My  sister  and  I  are  both 
wealthy — he's  dyin'  docthor — come,  come. 
Oh,  agra  Felix — agra  Fehx!  To  see  you 
well — to  see  you  well — the  wealth  of  the 
world,  if  I  had  it,  would  go.  My  life — my 
life — docthor !  Oh,  that  would  be  but  httle 
— but  it,  too,  would  go — Fd  give  it — all  we 
have,  my  sister  and  I,  to  our  blanket — to  the 
shoes  on  oui'  feet,  and  the  coat  and  gown  on 
our  backs — all — all — ^youll  get — if  you  can 
save  our  brother,  that  I  shuck  down  and 
murdhered ! " 

The  doctor,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  hu- 
manity, immediately  ordered  his  horse,  and 
mounting  him,  accompanied  Hugh  to  the 
sick  bed  of  his  brother.  On  arriving  there, 
they  found  him  worse;  and  never  before, 
nor  during  his  whole  professional  experience, 
had  the  doctor  witnessed  such  a  scene.  Hugh 
took  his  place  behind  Fehx,  who,  by  die 
doctor's  direction,  was  placed  in  a  half-sit- 
ting, half-recumbent  posture  in  the  bed  ;  his 
arms  were  placed  distractedly  about  him,  his 
breast  was  his  pillow,  and  his  cheek,  wildly 
and  with  voracious  affection,  laid  to  his.  He 
was  restrained  from  crying  aloud,  but  his 
groans  were  enough  to  wrench  the  heart 
from  which  they  proceeded  to  pieces.  Sym- 
pathy, in  fact,  was  transferred  from  the  sick 
boy  to  his  brother  ;  and  perhaps  more  tears 
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were  shed,  by  the  lookers-on,  from  pity  to- 
wards Hugh  than  Felix. 

But  where  was  she,  the  bride  and  wife  of 
a  changeful  day^of  a  day,  in  which  the  ex- 
tremities of  happiness  and  misery  met  ?  Oh, 
where  but  where  she  should  and  ought  to 
be,  at  his  bed-side,  hoping  against  hope, 
soothing  his  wild  ravings  by  her  soft  sweet 
▼oice ;  and  when,  in  his  delirium,  the  happy 
scene  of  the  past  day  seemed  re-acted,  then 
she  knelt,  ever  ready  to  lead  him,  by  her 
words  and  caresses,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
present  pain.  In  his  desperate  struggles  he 
fancied  they  were  tearing  her  from  hun  ;  and 
when  the  strength  of  several  men  could  scarce 
restrain  him,  then  came  the  mildness  of  her 
power.  With  her  gentle  hands  and  her  fond, 
kind  words  she  laid  him  in  peace  once  more, 
and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  cooled  his  burning 
temples  with  her  pale  fingers,  and  wetted  his 
parched  lips  with  the  draught  prescribed  by 
the  physician.  When  the  crisis,  however,  ap- 
proached, she  saw  by  the  keen  glance  of  ob- 
servant aflfection,  that  the  doctor's  msmner  be- 
trayed his  hopelessness  of  her  husband's  re- 
covery. Then  did  her  strength  give  way,  and 
one  violent  fit  of  hysteric  sobbing  almost  broke 
down  her  reason  and  physical  powers.  Un- 
availing was  all  their  tenderness,  and  fruitless 
eveiy  attempt  at  consolation.  Even  her  own 
beloved  mother  failed.  "Alley,  asthore 
agruc  machree,"  said  she,  "  don't  give  way  to 
this,  for  it's  sinful ;  it's  wrong  to  cry  so  bit- 
terly for  the  livin*.  You  know  that  while 
there's  life  there's  hope.  God  is  merciful, 
ODd  may  think  fit  to  pity  you,  anien  machree, 
and  to  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  our  prayers, 
that  3'our  heart  mayn't  be  broken.  Here's 
the  priest,  tpo,  an'  sure  it's  a  comfort,  if  the 
Lord  does  take  him  from  us,  that  he's  not 
goin'  widout  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  to  clear  away  any  stain  of  sin  that 
may  be  on  him." 

Felix,  tranquilized  by  the  satisfaction  that 
always  results  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  received  the  rites  of  the  Church,  yet 
moved  by  the  deep  sobbings  of  his  miserable 
brother,  took  his  hand,  and  thus  addressed 
him — 

Hugh  dear ! " 

Oh,  Fehx,  Felix,  Felix  darling,  if  you 
spake  kind  to  me  my  brain  will  turn,  and 
my  heart  will  burst  to  pieces !  Harsh,  harsh, 
avoumeen,  speak  harshly,  cruelly,  blackly — 
oh,  say  you  won't  forgive  me — but  no,  that  I 
couldn't  bear — forgive  me  in  your  heart,  and 
before  God,  but  don't  spake  wid  aflfection  to 
me,  for  then  111  not  be  able  to  bear  it" 

"Hugh,"  said  Felix,  from  whose  eyes  the 
keenness  of  his  brother's  repentance  wrung 
tears,  despite  his  burning  agony  ;  "  Hugh 
dear " — and  he  looked  pitifully  in  the  con- 
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vulsed  face  of  the  unhappy  man — "Hugh 
dear,  it  was  only  an  accident,  for  if  you  had 
— thought — that  it  would  turn  out — as  it  has 

done But  no  matter  now — you  have 

my  forgiveness — and  you  deserve  it;  for 
Hugh  dear,  it  was  as  much  and  more  my  own 
thoughtlessness  and  self-will  that  caused  it. 
Hugh  dear,  comfort  and  support  Alley  here,! 
and  Maura,  too,  Hugh ;  be  kind  to  them  both) 
for  poor  Felix's  sake."  He  sank  back,  ex- 
hausted, holding  his  brother's  hand  in  his 
left,  and  his  mute  heart-broken  bride's  in  his 
right  A  calm,  or  rather  torpor,  followed, 
which  lasted  imtil  his  awakening  spirit,  in 
returning  consciousness  of  life  and  love, 
made  a  last  efifort  to  dissolve  in  a  farewell 
embrace  upon  the  pure  bosom  of  his  virgin 
wife. 

"  Alley,"  said  he,  "  are  you  not  my  wife, 
and  amn't  I  your  husband?  Whose  hand 
should  be  upon  me — in  what  arms  but  yours 
should  I  die?  Alley,  think  of  your  own 
Felix — oh,  don't  let  me  pass  altogether  out 
of  your  memory  ;  an'  if  you'd  wear  a  lock  of 
my  hair  (many  a  time  you  used  to  curl  it 
over  on  my  cheek,  for  you  used  to  say  it  was 
the  same  shade  as  your  own,  and  you  used 
to  compare  them  together),  wear  it  for  my 
sake,  next  your  heart,  and  if  ever  you  think 
of  doin'  a  wrong  thing,  look  at  it,  and  youll 
remember  that  Felix,  who's  now  in  thp  dust, 
always  desired  you  to  pray  for  the  Almighty's 
grace,  an'  trust  to  Him  for  strength  against 
evil.  But  where  are  you,  asthore  ?  My  eyes 
want  a  last  look  of  you  ;  I  feel  you — ay,  I 
feel  you  in  my  breakin'  heart,  and  sweet  your 
presence  in  i^  avoumeen  machree  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you  ?  Oh,  my  vdfe, 
my  yoimg  wife,  my  spotless  vnfe,  be  with  me 
— near  me ! "  He  clasped  her  to  his  heart, 
as  if  while  he  held  her  there  he  thought  it 
could  not  cease  to  beat ;  but  in  a  moment, 
after  one  slight  shudder,  one  closing  pang, 
his  grasp  relaxed — his  head  fell  upon  her 
bosom — and  he,  Felix,  who  that  morning 
stood  up  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  manly 
beauty,  with  the  cup  of  happiness  touching 
his  lips,  was  now  a  clod  of  the  valley.  Half 
imconscious — almost  unbelieving  that  all 
could  be  over,  she  gently  laid  him  down.  On 
looking  into  his  face,  her  pale  lips  quivered  ; 
and  as  her  mute  wild  gaze  became  fixed  upon 
the  body,  slowly  the  desolating  truth  forced 
itself  upon  her  heart  She  then  sank  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  God  that,  if  it  were 
His  will,  and  lawful  for  her  in  her  misery  to 
utter  such  a  prayer,  He  would  not  part  her 
in  death  from  him  who  had  been  to  her  feur 
dearer  than  all  that  life  now  contained — with- 
out whom  the  world  was  now  empty  to  her 
for  ever. 

Quietly  and  calmly  she  then  arose,  and  but 
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for  the  settled  wretchedness  of  her  look,  the 
stiUness  of  her  spirit  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  apathy.  Without  resistance,  with- 
out a  tear,  in  the  dry  agony  of  burning  grief 
she  gently  gave  herself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  those  who  wept,  while  they  attempted  to 
soothe  her.  In  reply  to  their  attempts  at 
consolation  she  only  uttered  one  brief  sen- 
tence in  Irish.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "God  is 
good — still,  still,  this  was  a  dark  day  to  Felix 
and  to  me ! " 

At  the  inquest  which  followed,  there  was 
no  proof  to  criminate  the  wretched  brother  ; 
nor,  to  speak  truly,  were  the  jury  anxious  to 
find  an^  The  mVs  shriekLVmisery  was 
more  wild  and  frightful  than  death  itself. 
From  "the  Dark  Day"  until  this  on  which 
I  write,  he  has  never  been  able  to  raise  his 
heart  or  his  countenance.  Home  he  never 
leaves,  except  when  the  pressure  of  business 
compels  him ;  and  when  he  does,  in  every 
instance  he  takes  the  most  imfrequented 
paths  and  the  loneUest  by-roads,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  face  and  eye  of  man.  Better,  in- 
deed, to  encounter  flood  or  fire,  than  to  suf- 
fer what  he  has  borne,  when  the  malicious 
or  coarse-minded  have  reproached  him,  in 
what  we  trust,  is  his  repentance,  with  his 
great  affliction. 


Alley,  contrary  to  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  Hugh  and  Maura,  went  back  to  reside  with 
her  mother.  Four  years  have  now  passed, 
and  the  virgin  widow  is  constant  to  her  griet 
With  a  bimch  of  yam  on  her  arm,  she  may 
be  occasionally  seen  in  the  next  market- 
town;  the  chastened  sorrow  of  her  look 
agreeing  well  with  her  mournful  weeda  In 
vain  is  ^e  pressed  to  mingle  in  the  rastks 
amusements  of  her  former  companions  ;  she 
cannot  do  it^  even  to  please  her  mother  ;  the 
poor  girl's  heart  is  sorrow-struck  for  ever. 
She  will  never  smile  again.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  steady  subdued  melancholy  of  hep 
manner  increases  the  respect,  without'lessen^* 
ing  the  love,  of  all  who  know  her.  Who,  in- 
deed, could  see  her,  and  hear  her  sad  history 
without  loving  her  purity,  and  her  devoted 
affection  to  the  memory  of  him  that  was  only 
the  husband  of  a  day,  without  pitying  the 
stricken  girl  who  suffered  so  much,  and  wish^ 
ing  that  time,  which  weans  us  from  our  great- 
est sorrows,  may,  by  its  influence,  mellow 
her  afiUctions,  until  the  bitterness  of  their 
spirit  passes  out  of  her  souL 

Header,  if  you  want  a  moral,  look  upon  the 
wasted  brow  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  learn 
to  restrain  your  passions  and  temper  within 
its  proper  limits. 
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The  Dead  Boxer 


CHAPTEB  L 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — ^as  nearly  as  we  can  con- 
jecture, the  year  might  be  that  of  1720 — some 
time  about  the  end  of  April,  a  young  man 
named  Lamh  Laudher  O'Rorke,  or  Strong- 
handed  Ollorke,  was  proceeding  from  his 
father's  house,  with  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  towards  an  orchard  that  stood  at  the 
skirt  of  a  country  town,  in  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom which,  for  the  present,  shall  be  name- 
less. Though  known  by  the  epithet  of  Lamh 
Laudher,  his  christian  name  was  John ;  but 
in  those  time  Irish  families  of  the  same  name 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
indicative  of  their  natural  position,  physical 
power,  complexion,  or  figure.  One,  for  in- 
jStance,  was  called  Farra  Ghastha,  or  swift 
•Paddy,  from  his  fleetness  of  foot ;  another, 
Shaun  Buie,  or  yellow  Jack,  from  his  bilious 
look  ;  a  third,  Micaul  More,  or  big  Michael, 
from  his  unconmion  size  ;  and  a  fourth, 
Sheemus  Ruah,  or  red  James,  from  the  color 
of  his  hair.  These  epithets,  to  be  sure,  still 
occur  in  Ireland,  but  far  less  frequently  now 
than  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when 
Irish  was  almost  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  reason  similar  to 
those  just  alleged,  that  John  Ollorke  was 
known  as  Lamh  Laudher  Oltorke  ;  he,  as 
well  as  his  forefathers  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, having  been  remarkable  for  prodig- 
ious bodily  strength  and  courage.  "Hie  eve- 
ning was  far  advanced  as  O'Borke  bent  his 
steps  to  the  orchard.  The  pale,  but  cloud- 
less sun  hung  over  the  western  hills,  and 
shed  upon  the  quiet  gray  fields  that  kind  of 
tranquil  radiance  which,  in  the  opening  of 
summer,  causes  many  a  silent  impulse  of 
dehght  to  steal  into  the  heart  Lamh 
Laudher  felt  this  ;  his  step  was  slow,  like  that 
of  a  man  who,  without  being  capable  of 
tracing  those  sources  of  enjoyment  which 
the  spirit  absorbs  from  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  has  yet  enough  of  uneducated 
taste  and  feeling  within  Inm,  to  partake  of 
the  varied  feast  which  she  presents. 

As  he  saimtered  thus  leisurely  along  he 
was  met  by  a  woman  rather  advanced  in 
years,  but  still  unusually  stout  and  muscular. 
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considering  her  age.  She  was  habited  in  a 
red  woollen  petticoat  that  reached  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  knee,  leaving  visible 
two  stout  legs,  from  which  dangled  a  pair 
of  red  ^rters  that  bound  up  her  coarse  blue 
hose.  Mer  gown  of  blue  worsted  was  pinned 
up,  for  it  did  not  meet  around  her  person, 
though  it  sat  closely  about  her  neck.  Her 
grizzly  red  hair,  turned  up  in  front,  was 
bound  by  a  dowd  cap  without  any  border,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  addition  to  a  red 
kerchief,  tied  over  it,  and  streaming  about 
nine  inches  down  the  back,  gave  to  her  tout 
ensemble  a  wild  and  striking  expression.  A 
short  oaken  stafi^  hooked  imder  the  hand, 
completed  the  description  of  her  costume. 
Even  on  a  first  glance  there  appeared  to  be 
something  repiilsive  in  her  features,  which 
had  evidently  been  much  exposed  to  sun  and 
storm.  By  a  closer  inspection  one  might 
detect  upon  their  hard  angular  outline,  a 
character  of  cruelty  and  intrepidity.  Though 
her  large  cheek-bones  stood  widely  asunder, 
yet  her  gray  piercing  eyes  were  very  near 
each  ot&er ;  her  nose  was  short  and  sadly 
disfigured  by  a  scar  that  ran  tranversely 
across  it,  and  her  chin,  though  pointed,  was 
also  deficient  in  length.  Altogether,  her 
whole  person  had  something  peculiar  and 
marked  about  it — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  meet  her  without  feeUng 
she  was  a  female  of  no  ordinary  character 
and  habits. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  been,  as  we  have  said, 
advancing  slowly  along  the  craggy  road 
which  led  towards  the  town,  when  she  issued 
from  an  adjoining  cabin  and  approached 
him.  The  moment  he  noticed  her  he  stood 
still,  as  if  to  let  her  pass  and  uttered  one 
single  exclamation  of  chagrin  and  anger. 

"  3fa  shaughth  milia  mollach  ort,  a  calliagh  ! 
My  seven  thousand  curses  on  you  for  an  old 
hag,"  said  he,  and  having  thus  given  vent  to 
his  indignation  at  her  appearance,  he  began 
to  retrace  his  steps  as  if  unwilling  to  meet 
her. 

"The  son  of  your  lather  needn't  1^  the 
ciurse  upon  us  so  bitterly  all  out,  Lamh 
Laudher  I "  she  exclaimed,  pacing  at  the 
same  time  with  vigorous  steps  until  she 
overtook  him. 
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The  young  man  looked  at  her  maimed 
features,  and  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden 
recollection,  appeared  to  feel  regret  for  the 
hasty  malediction  he  had  uttered  against  her. 
**  Nell  M*Collum,"  said  he,  "  the  word  was 
rash  ;  and  the  curse  did  not  come  from  my 
heart  But,  Nell,  who  is  there  that  doesn't 
curse  you  when  they  meet  you?  Isn't  it 
well  known  that  to  meet  you  is  another  name 
for  falling  in  wid  bad  luck  ?  For  my  part 
I'd  go  fifty  miles  about  rather  than  cross  you, 
if  I  was  bent  on  any  business  that  my  heart 
\id  be  in,  or  that  I  cared  any  thing  about." 

"  And  who  brought  the  bad  luck  upon  me 
first  ?  "  asked  the  woman.  "  Wasn't  it  the 
husband  of  the  mother  that  bore  you? 
Wasn't  it  his  hand  that  disfigured  me  as  you 
see,  when  I  was  widin  a  week  of  bein* 
dacently  married?  Your  father,  Lamh 
Laudher,  was  the  man  that  blasted  my  name, 
and  made  it  bitther  upon  tongue  of  them 
that  mintions  it" 

''  And  that  was  because  he  wouldn't  see 
one  wid  the  blood  of  Lamh  Laudher  in  his 
veins  married  to  a  woman  that  he  had  reason 
to  think — ^I  don't  like  to  say  it,  Nelly — ^but 
you  know  it  is  said  that  there  was  darkness, 
and  gmlt,  too,  about  the  disappearin'  of  your 
child.  You  never  cleared  that  up,  but  swore 
revenge  night  and  day  against  my  father,  for 
only  preventin'  you  from  bein*  the  ruiaation 
of  his  cousin.  Many  a  time,  too,  since  that^ 
has  he  asked  you  in  my  own  hearin'  what 
became  of  the  boy." 

The  old  woman  stopped  Hke  one  who  had 
unexpectedly  trod  with  bare  foot  upon  some- 
thing sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  flesh  to  the 
bone,  and  even  to  grate  against  it  There 
was  a  strong,  nay,  a  fearful  force  of  anguish 
visible  in  what  she  felt  Her  brows  were 
wildly  depressed  from  their  natural  position, 
her  fece  became  pale,  her  eyes  glared  upon 
O'Korke  as  if  he  had  planted  a  poisoned  ar- 
row in  her  breast,  she  seized  him  by  the  arm 
with  a  hard  pmching  grip,  and  looked  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  his  face,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  distraction.  O'Korke,  who  never 
feared  man,  shrunk  from  her  touch,  and 
shuddered  under  the  influence  of  what  had 
been,  scarcely  without  an  exception,  called 
the  "  bad  look."  The  crone  held  him  tight, 
however,  and  there  they  stood,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  each  other.  From  the  gaze 
of  intense  anguish,  the  coimtenance  of  Nell 
M'Collum  began  to  change  gradually  to  one 
of  unmingled  exultation  ;  her  brows  were 
raised  to  their  proper  curves,  her  color  re- 
turned, the  eye  corruscated  with  a  rapid  and 
quivering  sense  of  dehght,  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  played  for  a  litde,  as  if  she  strove  to 
suppress  a  laugh.  At  length  O'Eorke  heard 
a  low  gurgling  sound  proceed    from  her 


chest ;  it  increased ;  bhe  pressed  his  arm 
more  tightly,  and  in  a  loud  burst  of  ferocious 
mirth,  which  she  immediately  subdued  into 
a  condensed  shriek  that  breathed  the  very 
luxury  of  revenge,  s^ie  said — 

"  Lamh  Laudher  Oge,  listen — ax  the  fether 
of  you,  when  you  see  him,  what  has  become 
of  his  man  child — of  the  first  that  ever  God 
sent  him  ;  an'  listen  again — when  he  tells  me 
what  has  become  of  mine,  Fll  tell  him  what 
has  become  of  his.  Now  go  to  Ellen — ^but 
before  you  go,  let  me  cuggher  in  your  ear 
that  I'll  blast  you  both.  I'll  make  the  Lamh 
Laudhers,  LamJi  Lhugs.  Ill  make  the  strong 
*arm  the  weak  arm  afore  Fve  done  wid  'em." 

She  struck  the  point  of  her  stick  against 
the  pavement,  until  the  iron  ferrule  with 
which  it  was  bound  dashed  the  fire  from  the 
stones,  after  which  she  passed  on,  muttering 
threats  and  imprecations  as  she  left  him. 

O'Rorke  stood  and  looked  after  her  with 
sensations  of  fear  and  astonishment.  The 
age  was  superstitious,  and  encouraged  a  be- 
hef  in  the  influence  of  powers  distinct  from 
human  agency.  Every  part  of  Ireland  was 
filled  at  this  time  with  characters,  both  aiale 
and  female,  precisely'  similar  to  old  Nell 
M'Collum.  The  darkness  in  which  this 
woman  walked,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
a  people  but  slightly  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  civilization,  has  been  but  feebly  described 
to  the  reader.  To  meet  her  was  considered 
an  omen  of  the  most  unhappy  kind  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  the  imprecation 
of  Lamh  Laudher.  She  was  reported  to  have 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  fairies,  to 
be  capable  of  communicating  the  bhght  of 
an  evil  eye,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  traffic 
which  is  said  to  have  been  rather  prevalent 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  we  speak  of — namely, 
tliat  of  kidnapping.  The  speculations  with 
reference  to  her  object  in  perj^etrating  the 
crimes  were  strongly  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  degraded  state  of  the  people  at  that  pe- 
riod. Some  said  that  she  disposed  of  the 
children  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  the 
metropoUs,  w^ho  subsequently  sent  them  to 
the  colonies,  when  grown,  at  an  enormous 
profit.  Others  maintained  that  she  never 
carried  them  to  Dublin  at  all,  but  insisted 
that,  having  been  herself  connected  with  the 
fairies,  she  possessed  the  power  of  erasing, 
by  some  secret  charm,  the  influence  of  bap- 
tismal protection,  and  that  she  consequently 
acted  as  agent  for  the  "  gentry  "  to  whom  she 
transferred  them.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  the 
opinion  in  Ireland,  that  the  "  good  people  " 
themselves  cannot  take  away  a  child,  except 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  some  mortal 
residing  with  them,  who  has  been  baptized  ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  no  baptism  can 
secure  children  from  them,  except  that  in 
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which  the  priest  has  been  desired  to  baptize 
them  with  an  especial  view  to  their  protec- 
tion against  fairy  power. 

Such  was  the  character  which  this  woman 
bore  ;  whether  unjustly  or  not,  matters  little. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
after  having  passed  pn,  leaving  Lamh  Laud- 
her  to  proceed  in  the  direction  he  had  orig- 
inally intended,  she  bent  her  steps  towai-ds 
the  head  inn  of  the  town.  Her  presence 
here  produced  some  cautious  and  timid  mirth 
of  which  they  took  cai'e  she  should  not  be 
cognizant  The  servants  greeted  her  with  an 
outward  show  of  cordiality,  which  the  un- 
happy creature  easily  distinguished  from  the 
warm  kindness  evinced  to  vagrants  whose 
history  had  not  been  connected  with  evil 
suspicion  and  mystery.  She  accordingly 
tampered  her  manner  and  deportment 
towards  them  with  consummate  skill.  Her 
replies  to  their  inquiries  for  news  were  given 
with  an  appearance  of  good  humor  ;  but  be- 
neath the  familiaiity  of  her  dialogue  there 
lay  an  ambiguous  meaning  and  a  cutting 
sarcasm,  both  of  which  were  tinged  with  a 
prophetic  spirit,  capable,  from  its  equivocal 
drift,  of  being  applied  to  each  individual 
whom  she  addressed.  Owing  to  her  un- 
settled life,  and  her  habit  of  passing  from 
place  to  place,  she  was  well  acquainted  with 
local  history.  There  lived  scarcely  a  family 
within  a  very  wide  circle  about  her,  of  whom 
rfie  did  not  know  every  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  known ;  a  fact  of  which  she  judi- 
ciously availed  hei*self  by  allusions  in  general 
conversations  that  were  imdei*stood  only  by 
those  whom  they  concerned.  These  myste- 
rious hints,  oracularly  thrown  out,  gained 
her  the  reputation  of  knowing  more  than 
mere  human  agency  could  acquire,  and  of 
course  she  was  openly  conciliated  and  secret- 
ly hated. 

Her  conversation  with  the  menials  of  the 
inn  was  very  short  and  decisive. 

"  Sheemus,"  said  she  to  the  person  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  **  where*s 
Meehaul  Neil  ?  " 

"  Troth,  Nell,  dacent  woman,"  repHed  the 
other,  "  myself  can't  exactly  say  that.  Ill  be 
bound  he's  on  the  Esker,  looking  afther  the 
sheep,  poor  crathurs,  durin'  Andv  Connor's 
illness  in  the  small-pock.  Poor  Andy's  verj' 
ill,  Nell,  an'  if  God  hasn't  sed  it,  not  expect- 
ed ;  glory  be  to  his  name  !  '* 

" Is  Andy  ill?  "  inquired  Nell ;  "  and  how 
long?" 

"  Bedad,  going  on  ten  days." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  "I  knew  nothin* 
about  that ;  but  I  want  to  see  Meehaul  Neil, 
and  I  know  he's  in  the  house." 

"Faix  he's  not,  NcUy,  an*  you  know  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  a  lie  about  it" 


'  '*  Did  you  get  the  linen  that  was  stolen 
from  your  masther  ?  "  inquired  Nell  signifi' 
cantly,  turning  at  the  same  time  a  piercing 
glance  on  the  waiter ;  "  an*  tell  me,"  she  add- 
ed, "  how  is  Sally  Lavery,  and  where  is  she  ?  " 

"It  wasn't  got,"  he  repHed,  in  a  kind  of 
stammer ;  "  an'  as  to  Sally,  the  nerra  one  o** 
me  knows  any  thing  about  her,  since  she  Ic?** 
this." 

"  Sheemus,"  replied  Nell,  "  you  know  that 
Meehaul  Neil  is  in  the  house  ;  but  I'll  give 
you  two  choices,  either  to  bring  me  to  the 
speech  of  him,  or  else  HI  give  your  masther 
the  name  of  the  thief  that  stole  his  linen  ;  ay  I 
the  name  of  the  thief  that  resaved  it  I  name 
nobody  at  present ;  an'  for  that  matther,  I 
know  nothin'.  Can't  all  the  world  tell  you 
that  Nell  M'CuUum  knows  nothin' !  " 

"  Ohe  dheviny  Nelly,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  maybe  Meehaul  is  in  the  house  unknownst 
to  me.  I'll  try,  any  how,  an*  if  he's  to  the 
fore,  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  he'll  see  you." 

Nell,  while  the  waiter  went  to  inform  Mee- 
haul, took  two  ribbons  out  of  her  pocket,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  both  of  which  she 
folded  into  what  would  appear  to  a  bystander 
to  be  a  simple  kind  of  knot  When  the  inn- 
keeper's son  and  the  waiter  returned  to  the 
hall,  the  former  asked  her  what  the  nature 
of  her  business  with  him  might  be.  To  this 
she  made  no  reply,  except  by  uttering  the 
word  husht!  and  pulling  the  ends,  first  of 
the  white  ribbon,  and  afterwards  of  the  black. 
The  knot  of  the  first  slipped  easily  from  the 
complication,  but  that  of  the  black  one,  after 
glidmg  along  from  its  respective  ends,  be- 
came hard  and  tight  in  the  middle.    • 

"  Tha  sha  maiTho  I  life  passes  and  death 
stays,"  she  exclaimed.  "Andy  Connor's 
dead,  Meehaul  Neil ;  an*  you  may  tell  your 
father  that  he  must  get  some  one  else  to  look 
afther  his  sheep.  Ay !  he's  dead ! — But  that's 
past.  Meehaul,  folly  me ;  it's  you  I  want, 
an'  there's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

She  passed  out  as  she  spoke,  leaving  the 
waiter  in  a  state  of  wonder  at  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge,  and  of  the  awful  means  by 
which,  in  his  opinion,  she  must  have  acquired 
it 

Meehaid,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  im- 
mediately walked  after  her.  The  pace  at 
which  she  went  was  rapid  and  energetic,  be- 
tokening a  degree  of  agitation  and  interest 
on  her  part,  for  which  he  could  not  account 
As  she  had  no  object  in  bringing  him  for 
from  the  house,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
first  retired  spot  that  presented  itself,  in 
order  to  disclose  the  purport  of  her  visit 
"  Meehaul  Neil,"  said  she,  "  we're  now  upon 
the  Common,  where  no  ear  can  hear  what 
passes  between  us.  I  ax  have  you  spirit  to 
keep  your  sister  Ellen  from  sluune  and  sor« 
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row  ?  "  The  young  man  started,  and  became 
strongly  excited  at  such  a  serious  prelude  to 
what  she  was  about  to  utter. 

"  Millm  dwuoul !  woman,  why  do  you  talk 
about  shame  or  disgrace  comin'  upon  any 
sister  of  mine  ?  What  villain  dare  inj  ure  her 
,that  regards  his  life?  My  sisther!  Ellen 
Neil  I  No,  no !  the  man  that  'ud  only  think 
of  thai,  I*d  give  this  right  hand  a  dip  to  the 
wrist  in  the  best  blood  of  his  heart." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  it's  fine  spakin' :  but  you  don't 
know  the  hand  you  talk  of.  It's  one  that 
you  had  better  avoid  than  meet.  It's  the 
strong  hand,  an'  the  dangerous  one  when 
vexed.     You  know  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  f  " 

Meehaul  started  again,  and  the  crone  could 
perceive  by  his  manner  that  the  nature  of  the 
communication  she  was  about  to  make  had 
been  already  known  to  him,  though  not,  she 
was  confident,  in  so  dark  and  (&ibolical  a 
shape  as  that  in  which  she  determined  to  put 
it. 

'*  Lamh  Laudher  Oge ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  surely  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  he  has 
any  bad  design  upon  Ellen !  It's  not  long 
since  I  gave  him  a  caution  to  di*op  her,  an' 
to  look  out  for  a  girl  fittin'  for  his  station. 
Ellen  herself  knows  what  hell  get^  if  we  ever 
catch  him  spakin'  to  her  again.  The  day 
will  never  come  that  his  faction  and  ours  can 
be  friends.'* 

"  You  did  do  that,  Meehaul,"  replied  Nell, 
**  an*  I  know  it ;  but  what  'ud  you  think  if 
be  was  so  cut  to  the  heart  by  your  tumin' 
round  upon  his  poverty,  that  he  swore  an 
oath  to  tnem  that  I  could  name,  bindin'  him- 
self to  bring  your  sister  to  a  state  of  shame, 
in  order  to  punish  you  for  your  words  ?  That 
'ud  be  great  glory  over  a  faction  that  they 
hate." 

*'  Tut,  woman,  he  daren't  swear  such  an 
oath ;  or,  if  he  swore  it  fifty  times  over  on 
his  bare  knees,  he'd  ate  the  stones  off  o'  the 
pavement  afore  he'd  dare  to  act  upon  it  In 
the  first  place,  I'd  prepare  him  for  his  coffin, 
if  he  did  ;  an'  in  the  next,  do  you  think  so 
manely  of  Ellen,  as  to  believe  that  she  wovild 
bring  disgrace  an'  sorrow  upon  herself  and 
her  family  ?  No,  no,  Nell ;  the  old  diouVs  in 
you,  or  you're  beside  yourself  to  think  of 
such  a  story.  I've  warned  her  against  him. 
and  so  did  we  all ;  an'  I'm  sartm'  this  min- 
r  ute,  that  she'd  not  go  a  single  foot  to  change 
words  with  him,  unknownst  to  her  friends." 
^  The  old  woman's  face  changed  from  the 
•xpression  of  anxiety  and  importance  that  it 
bore,  to  one  of  coarse  glee,  under  which,  to 
those  who  had  penetration  sufficient  to  de- 
tect it,  lurked  a  spirit  of  hardened  and  reck- 
less ferocity. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  repHed, '  •  sureFm  proud 
.  to  hear  what  you  teU  me.    Bow  is  poor 


Nanse  M'Collum  doin'  wid  yez  ?  for  I  hadn't 
time  to  see  her  a  while  agone.  I  hope  she'U 
never  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  her  aunt,  any 
how.  I  may  say,  I  m  all  that's  left  to  tho 
good  of  her  name,  poor  girsJiaJi." 

"  What  'ud  ail  her  ?  "  replied  Meehaul ; 
**  as  long  as  she's  honest  an'  behaves  herself 
there's  no  fear  of  her.  Had  you  nothing  els« 
to  say  to  me,  Nell  ?  " 

The  same  tumultuous  expression  of  glee 
and  malignity  again  lit  up  the  features  of  the 
old  woman,  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  re- 
plied, with  something  like  contemptuous  hes- 
itation, "  Why,  I  don't  know  that.  If  you  had 
more  sharpness  or  sinse  I  might  sayr-Meehaul 
Neil,"  she  added,  elevating  her  voice,  "  what 
do  you  think  I  could  say,  this  sacred  minnit  I 
Your  sister !  Why  she's  a  good  girl ! — ^true 
enough  that:  but  how  long  she  may  be  so's 
another  aflaii'.  Afeard  !  Be  the  ground  we 
stand  on,  man  dear,  if  you  an'  aU  belongin' 
to  you,  had  eyes  in  your  heads  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  you  couldn't  keep  her  from  young 
Lamh  Laudiier.     Did  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"  rd  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Meehaul 
calmly,  and  he  turned  to  depart. 

'^I  tell  you  it's  as  true  as  the  sun  to  the 
dial,"  replied  Nell ;  "  and  I  tell  you  more, 
he's  wid  her  this  minnit  behind  your  father's 
orchard  I  Ay !  an'  if  you  wish  you  may  see 
them  together  wid  your  own  eyes,  an'  sure  if 
you  don't  blieve  me,  you'll  b*Ueve  them. 
But,  Meehaul,  take  care  of  him  ;  for  he  has 
his  fire-arms ;  if  you  meet  him  don't  go 
empty-handed,  and  Fd  advise  you  to  have 
the^trs^  shot" 

'' Behind  the  orchard,"  said  Meehaul,  as- 
tonished ;  "  where  there  ?  " 

"  Ay,  behind  the  orchard,  where  they  often 
war  afore.  Where  there  ?  Why,  if  you  want 
to  know  that,  sittin'  on  one  of  the  ledges  in 
the  Grassy  Quarry.  That's  their  sate  when- 
ever they  meet ;  an'  a  snug  one  it  is  for  them 
that  don't  like  their  neighbors'  eyes  to  be 
upon  them.  Go  now  an'  satisfy  yourself 
but  watch  them  at  a  distance,  an',  as  you  ex- 
pect to  save  your  sister,  don't  breathe  the 
name  of  Nell  M'Collum  to  a  hvin'  mortal" 

Meehaul  Neil's  cheek  flushed  with  deep  re- 
sentment on  hearing  this  disagreeable  in- 
telligence. For  upwards  of  a  century  before 
there  had  subsisted  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  Neils  and  Lamh  Laudhers,  without 
either  party  being  able  exactly  to  discover  the 
original  fact  from  which  their  enmity  pro- 
ceeded. This,  however,  in  Ireland,  makes 
little  difference.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
know  tliat  they  meet  and  fight  upon  every 
possible  opportunity,  as  hostile  factions 
ought  to  do,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  idle  nonsense  of  inquiring  why 
thoy  hate  and  maltreat  each  other.    For  this 
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reason  alone,  MeeHaul  Neil  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  most  distant  notion  of  a  marriage 
between  bis  sister  and  yoimg  Tiamh  Laudber. 
Tbere  were  otber  motives  also  wbicb  weigbed, 
witb  nearly  equal  force,  in  tbe  consideration 
of  tbis  subject  His  sister  Ellen  was  by  far 
tbe  most  beautiful  girl  of  ber  station  in  tbe 
wbole  coimtry,  and  many  offers,  bigbly  ad- 
vantageous, and  far  above  wbat  sbe  otberwise 
could  bave  expected,  bad  been  made  to  ber. 
On  tbe  otber  band,  Lamb  Laudber  Oge  was 
poor,  and  by  no  means  qualified  in  point  of 
worldly  circumstances  to  propose  for  ber, 
even  were  bereditary  enmity  out  of  tbe  ques- 
tion. All  tbings  considered,  tbe  brotber  and 
friends  of  Ellen  would  ratber  bave  seen  ber 
laid  in  ber  grave,  tban  allied  to  a  compar- 
atively poor  young  man,  and  tbeir  bitterest 
enemy. 

Meebaul  bad  but  little  doubt  as  to  tbe 
trutb  of  wbat  Nell  M'CoUum  told  bim. 
Tbere  was  a  saucy  and  mabgnant  confidence 
in  ber  manner,  wbicb,  altbougb  it  impressed 
bim  witb  a  sense  of  ber  earnestness,  left, 
nevertbeless,  an  indefinite  feeling  of  dislike 
against  ber  on  bis  mind.  He  knew  tbat  ber 
motive  for  disclosure  was  not  one  of  kindness 
or  regard  for  bim  or  for  bis  family.  Nell 
M'Collum  bad  often  declared  tbat "  tbe  wide 
eartb  did  not  carry  a  bein'  sbe  liked  or 
loved,  but  one — not  even  excepting  bersel^ 
tbat  sbe  bated  most  of  alL"  Tbis  bowever 
was  not  necessary  to  prove  tbat  sbe  acted 
ratber  from  tbe  gratification  of  some  secret 
malice,  tban  from  tbe  principle  of  benevo- 
lence. Tbe  venomous  leer  of  ber  eye,  tbere- 
fore,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ber  cbar- 
acter,  induced  bim  to  connect  some  appre- 
bension  of  approacbing  evil  witb  tbe  xm- 
pleasant  information  sbe  bad  just  given  bim. 

"  WeU,"  said  Meebaul,  "  if  wbat  you  say  is 
true,  ni  make  it  a  black  business  to  Lamb 
Laudber.  Til  go  directly  and  keep  my  eye 
on  tbem ;  an*  TU  bave  my  fire-arms,  Nell ; 
an'  by  tbe  life  tbat's  in  me,  bell  taste  tbem 
if  be  provokes  me ;  an  Ellen  knows  thni.^* 
Having  tbus  spoken  be  left  ber. 

Tbe  old  woman  stood  and  looked  after 
bim  witb  a  fiendisb  complacency. 

"A  black  business,  will  you?"  sbe  ex- 
claimed, repeating  bis  words  in  a  soliloquy  ; 
— "  do  so — an'  may  all  tbat*s  black  assist  you 
in  it !  Dber  Cbiemab,  111  do  it  or  lose  a 
fall — 111  make  tbe  Lamb  Laudbers  tbe  Lamb 
Lbugs  afore  Tve  done  wid  'em.  Tve  put  a 
tbom  in  tbeir  side  tbis  many  a  year,  tbatll 
never  come  out ;  111  now  put  one  in  tbeir 
marrow,  an*  let  tbem  see  bow  tbeyll  bear 
thai.  I've  left  one  empty  cbair  at  tbeir 
beartb,  an'  it  11  go  bard  wid  me  but  111  lave 
anotber. 

Having  tbus  e^ressed  ber  batred  against 


a  family  to  wbom  sbe  attributed  tbe  calam- 
ities tbat  bad  separated  ber  from  society,  and 
mai'ked  ber  as  a  being  to  be  avoided  and 
detested,  sbe  also  departed  from  tbe  Com- 
mon, striking  ber  stick  witb  peculiar  bitter- 
ness into  tbe  ground  as  sbe  went  along.        ^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  tbe  mean  time  young  Lamb  Laudber 
felt  bttle  suspicion  tbat  tbe  stolen  intervieVr 
between  bim  and  EUen  Neil  was  known.  Tbe 
incident,  bowever,  wbicb  occurred  to  bim  on 
bis  way  to  keep  tbe  assignation,  produced  in 
bis  mind  a  vague  apprebension  wbicb  be 
could  not  sbake  oK  To  meet  a  red-baired 
woman,  wben  going  on  any  business  of  im- 
portance, was  considered  at  all  times  a  bad 
omen,  as  it  is  in  tbe  country  parts  of  Ireland 
unto  tbis  day  ;  but  to  meet  a  female  familiar 
witb  forbidden  powers,  as  Nell  M'Collum  was 
supposed  to  be,  never  failed  to  produce  fear 
and  misgiving  in  tbose  wbo  met  ber.  Mere 
pbysical  courage  was  no  bar  against  tbe  in- 
fluence of  sudd  superstitions  ;  many  a  man 
was  a  slave  to  tbem  wbo  never  knew  fear  of 
a  buman  or  tangible  enemy.  Tbey  consti- 
tuted an  important  part  of  tbe  popular  be- 
bef!  for  tbe  bistory  of  gbosts  and  fairies, 
and  omens,  was,  in  general,  tbe  only  kind  of  j 
lore  in  wbicb  tbe  people  were  educated; 
tbanks  to  tbe  sapient  traditions  of  tbeir 
forefatbers. 

Wben  Nell  passed  away  from  Lamb  Laud- 
ber, wbo  would  fain  bave  flattered  bim  self 
tbat  by  turning  back  on  tbe  way,  until  sbe 
passed  bim,  be  bad  avoided  meeting  ber,  be 
once  more  sougbt  tbe  place  of  appointment, 
at  tbe  same  slow  pace  as  before.  On  arriv- 
ing bebind  tbe  orcbard,  be  found,  as  tbe 
progress  of  tbe  evening  told  bim,  tbat  be  bad 
anticipated  tbe  bour  at  wbicb  it  bad  been 
agreed  to  meet  He  accordingly  descended 
tbe  Grassy  Quarry,  and  sat  on  a  mossy  ledge 
of  rock,  over  wbicb  tbe  brow  of  a  bttle  preci- 
pice jutted  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  render 
tbose  wbo  sat  beneatb,  visible  only  from  a 
particular  point  Here  be  bad  scarcely  seat- 
ed bimself  wben  tbe  tread  of  a  foot  was  beard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Nanse  M'Collum  stood 
beside  bim.  / 

"Wby,  tbin,  bad  cess  to  you,  Lamb 
Laudber,"  sbe  exclaimed,  "  but  it's  a  purty 
cbase  I  bad  aftber  you." 

'*  Aftber  me,  Nanse?  and  wbat's  tbe  com-' 
mission,  cush  gastha  (bgbtfoot)  ?  " 

"  Tbe  sorra  any  tbing,  at  all,  at  all,  only  to 
see  if  you  war  bere.  Miss  Ellen  sent  me  to 
tell  you  tbat  sbe's  afeard  sbe  can't  come  tbia 
evenin',  unknownst  to  tbem." 
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'•  An'  am  I  not  to  wait,  Nanse  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  says  she  will  come,  for  all  that, 
if  she  can  ;  but  she  bid  me  take  your  stick 
from  you,  for  a  rason  she  has,  that  shell  tell 
yourself  when  she  sees  you." 

"  Take  my  stick  I  Why  Nanse,  ma  colleen 
hauiiy  what  can  she  want  with  my  stick  ?  Is 
!  the  darlin'  girl  goin*  to  bate  any  body  ?  " 

''Bad  cess  to  the  know  /  know,  Lamh 
Laudher,  barrin*  it  be  to  lay  on  yourself  for 
stalin'  her  heart  from  her.  Why  thin,  the 
month's  mether  o'  honey  to  you,  soon  an' 
sudden,  how  did  you  come  roimd  her  at 
aU?" 

"No  matter  about  that,  Nanse;  but  the 
family's  bitther  against  me  ? — eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thin,  in  trogs,  it's  ill  their  common 
to  hate  you  as  they  do ;  but  thin,  you  see, 
this  faction-work  will  keep  yees  asundher 
for  ever.  Now  gi'  me  yol  kk,  an'  wait, 
any  way,  till  you  see  whether  she  comes  or 
not" 

"Is  it  by  Ellen's  ordhers  you  take  it, 
Nanse?" 

"  To  be  sure — who  else's  ?  but  the  divil  a 
one  o'  me  knows  what  she  means  by  it, 
any  how— only  that  /  daren't  go  back  widout 
it." 

"  Take  it,  Nanse  ;  she  knows  I  wouldn't 
refuse  her  my  heart's  blood,  let  alone  a  bit 
of  a  kippeen." 

"  A  bit  of  a  kippeen !  Faix,  this  is  a  quare 
kippeen  I    Why,  it  would  fell  a  bullock." 

"When  you  see  her,  Nanse,  tell  her  to 
make  haste,  an'  for  God's  sake  not  to  disap- 
point me.  I  can't  rest  well  the  day  I  don't 
meet  her." 

"Maybe  other  people's  as  bad,  for  that 
matter ;  so  good  night,  an'  the  mether  o' 
honey  to  you,  soon  an'  sudden  !  Faix,  if  any 
body  stand  in  my  way  now,  they'll  feel  the 
weight  of  this,  any  how." 

After  uttering  the  last  words,  she  brand- 
ished the  cudgel  and  disappeared. 

Lamh  Laudher  felt  considerably  puzzled 
•  to  know  what  object  Ellen  could  have  had  in 
sending  the  servant  maid  for  his  sta£  Of 
one  thing,  however,  he  was  certain,  that  her 
motive  must  have  had  regard  to  his  own 
safety ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  he 
could  not  conjecture.  It  is  certainly  true 
some  misgivings  shot  lightly  across  his  im- 
agination, on  reflecting  that  he  had  parted 
iveith  the  very  weapon  which  he  usually 
.brought  with  him  to  repel  the  violence  of 
Ellen's  friends,  should  he  be  detected  in  an 
interview  with  her.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  met  unlucky  Nell  M'Collum,  and 
that  the  person  who  deprived  him  of  his 
principal  means  of  defence  was  her  niece. 
He  had  little  time,  however,  to  think  upon 
the  subject,   for    in   a    few  minutes    after 


Nanse's  departure,  he  recognized  the  light 
quick  step  of  her  whom  he  expected. 

The  figure  of  Ellen  Neil  was  tall,  and  her 
motions  full  of  untaught  elegance  and 
natural  grace.  Her  countenance  was  a  fine 
oval ;  her  features,  though  not  strictly  sym- 
metrical, were  replete  with  animation,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  indicative 
of  a  warm  heart  and  a  qmck  apprehension. 
Flaxen  hair,  long  and  luxuriant,  decided, 
even  at  a  distant  glance,  the  loveliness  of  her 
skin,  than  which  the  unsunned  snow  could 
not  be  whiter.  If  you  add  .to  this  a  delight- 
ful temper,  buoyant  spirits,  and  extreme  can- 
dor, her  character,  in  its  strongest  points,  is 
before  you. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Grassy 
Quarry,  as  it  was  called,  she  peered  under  the 
httle  beetling  cliff  that  overhung  the  well- 
known  ledge  on  which  Lamh  Laudher  sat 

"I  declare,  John," said  she,  on  seeing  him, 
"  I  thought  at  first  you  weren't  here." 

"Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  late  ! "  said 
John,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  placing 
her  beside  him ;  "  and  what  would  you  a* 
done,  Ellen,  if  I  hadn't  been  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  run  home  as  if  the  hfe  was  lavin' 
me,  for  fear  of  seein'  something." 

^*You  needn't  be  afeard,  Ellen,  dear  ;  noth- 
ing could  harm  you,  at  all  eventa  However, 
puttin'  that  aside,  have  you  any  betther 
tidin's  than  you  had  when  we  met  last  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had,  John  !  but  indeed 
I  have  far  worse  ;  ay,  a  thousand  times  worse. 
They  have  all  joined  against  me,  an'  I'm  not 
to  see  or  speak  to  you  at  all." 

"That's  hard,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
drawing  his  breath  tightly ;  "  but  I  know 
where  it  comes  from.  I  think  your  father 
might  be  softened  a  little,  ay,  a  great  deal,  if 
it  wasn't  for  your  brother  Meehaul." 

"  Indeed,  Lamh  Laudher,  you're  wrrong  in 
that ;  my  father's  as  bitther  against  you  as  he 
is.  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  evenin'  last  that 
they  told  me,  one  an'  all  they  would  rather 
see  me  a  corpse  than  your  wife.  Indeed  an' 
deed,  John,  I  doubt  it  never  can  be." 

"There,"  repHed  John,  "I  see  plain 
enough  that  they'll  gain  you  over^  at  last 
That  wiU  be  the  end  of  it :  but  if  you  choose 
to  break  the  vows  and  promises  that  passed 
between  us,  you  may  do  so." 

"  Oh !  Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Ellen,  affected 
at  the  imputation  contained  in  his  last  ob- 
servation ;  "  don't  you  treat  me  with  such 
suspicion.  I  suffer  enough  for  your  sake,  as 
it  is.  For  nearly  tw^o  years,  a  day  has  hard- 
ly passed  that  my  family  hasn't  wrung  the 
bumin*  tears  from  my  eyes  on  your  account 
Haven't  I  refused  matches  that  any  young 
woman  in  ray  station  of  life  ought  to  bi 
proud  to  accept  ?  " 
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"  Tou  did,  Ellen,  you  did  ;  but  still  I  know 
how  liai'd  it  is  for  you  to  hould  out  against 
the  pei-secution  you  suffer  at  home.  No,  no, 
Ellen  dear,  I  never  doubted  you  for  one  min- 
ute. All  I  wondher  at  is,  that  such  a  girl  as 
you  ever  could  think  of  one  so  humble  as  I 
am,  compared  to  what  you*d  have  a  right  to 
expect  an*  could  get" 

"Well,  but  if  Tm  wiUin'  to  prefer  you, 
John  ?  "  said  Ellen,  with  a  smile. 

"One  thing  I  know,  Ellen,"  he  repUed, 
"  an'  that  is,  tibat  Tm  hx  from  bein'  worthy 
of  you  ;  an*  I  ought,  if  I  had  a  high  enough 
spirit,  to  try  to  turn  you  agamst  me,  if  it  was 
only  that  you  might  marry  a  man  tha^  *ud 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  happier 
than  ever  1*11  be  able  to  do ;  any  way,  than 
ever  i£s  likely  111  be  able  to  do." 

"  I  don't  think,  John,  that  ever  money  or 
the  wealth  of  the  world  made  a  man  an'  wife 
love  one  another  yet,  if  they  didn't  do  it  be- 
fore ;  but  it  has  often  put  their  hearts  against 
one  another." 

"  I  agree  wid  you  in  that,  Ellen  ;  but  you 
don't  know  how  my  heart  sinks  when  I  think 
of  your  an'  my  own  poverty.  My  poor  fath- 
er, since  the  strange  disappearance  of  httle 
Alice,  never  was  able  to  raise  his  head  ;  and 
indeed  my  mother  was  worse.  If  the  child 
had  died,  an*  that  we  knew  she  slept  with 
ourselves,  it  would  be  a  comfort.  But  not 
to  know  what  became  of  her — whether  she 
was  drowned  or  kidnapped — that  was  what 
crushed  their  hearts.  I  must  say  that  since 
/  gi-ew  up,  we're  improvin' ;  an*  I  hope,  God 
wilHn*,  now  that  my  father  laves  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  to  myself,  well  still  improve 
more  an*  more.  I  hope  it  for  their  sakes, 
but  more,  if  possible,  for  yours.  I  don't 
know  what  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  you  happy, 
Ellen.  If  my  life  could  do  it,  I  think  I  could 
lay  it  down  to  show  the  love  I  bear  you.  I 
could  take  to  the  highway  and  rob  for  your 
sake,  if  I  thought  it  would  bring  me  means 
to  make  you  happy." 

Ellen  was  touched  by  his  sincerity,  as  well 
as  by  the  tone  of  manly  sorrow  with  which 
he  spoke.  His  last  words,  however,  startled 
her,  when  she  considered  the  vehement  man- 
ner in  which  he  uttered  them. 

"  John,'*  said  she,  alarmed,  "  never,  while 
you  have  hfe,  let  me  hear  a  word  of  that 
kind  out  of  your  Hps.  No — never,  for  the 
sake  of  heaven  above  us,  breathe  it,  or  think 
of  it  But,  I'll  tell  you  something,  an'  you 
must  hear  it,  an*  bear  it  too,  with  patience." 

"  What  is  it,  EUen  I  If  it*s  fair  an'  manly, 
m  be  guided  by  your  advice." 

"  Meehaul  has  threatened  to — to — ^I  mane 
to  say,  that  you  musn't  have  any  quarrel  with 
him,  if  he  meets  you  or  provokes  you.  Will 
jou  promise  this  ?  " 


"Meehaul  has  threatened  to  strike  me, 
has  he  ?  An'  I,  a  Lamh  Laudher,  am  to  take 
a  blow  from  a  Neil,  an'  to  thank  him,  I  sup- 
pose, for  givm'  it" 

Ellen  rose  up  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Lamh  Laudher,"  said  she,  "  I  must  now 
try  your  love  for  me  in  earnest  A  lie  I  can- 
not tell  no  more  than  I  can  cover  the  truth.' 
My  brother  has  threatened  to  strike  you,  an* 
as  I  said  afore,  you  must  bear  it  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake." 

"  No,  dher  Chiemcuiy  never.  That,  Ellen, 
is  goin'  beyant  what  I'm  able  to  bear.  Ask 
me  to  cut  off  my  right  hand  for  your  sake, 
an'  111  do  it ;  ask  my  life,  an' 111  give  it :  but 
to  ask  a  Lamh  Laudher  to  bear  a  blow  from 
a  Neil — never.  What !  how  could  I  rise  my 
face  afther  such  a  disgrace  ?  How  could  I 
keep  the  country  wid  a  Neil's  blow,  like  the 
stamp  of  a  thief  upon  my  forehead,  an'  me 
the  first  of  my  own  faction,  as  your  brother 
is  of  his.     No — ^never ! " 

"  An'  you  say  you  love  me,  John  ?  " 

"  Betiher  than  ever  man  loved  woman." 

"  No,  man— you  don't,"  she  rephed ;  "  if 
you  did,  you'd  give  up  something  for  me. 
You'd  bear  thai  for  my  sake,  an'  not  think  it 
much.  Fm  beginnin'  to  beUeve,  Tjamh  Laud- 
her, that  if  I  was  a  poor  portionless  girl,  it 
wouldn't  be  hard  to  put  me  out  of  your 
thoughta  If  it  was  only  for  my  own  sake 
you  loved  me,  you'd  not  refuse  me  the  first 
request  I  ever  made  to  you  ;  when  you  know, 
too,  that  if  I  didn't  think  more  of  you  than  I 
ought,  I'd  never  make  it" 

"  EUen,  would  you  disgrace  me  ?  Would 
you  wish  me  to  bear  the  name  of  a  coward  ? 
Would  you  want  my  father  to  turn  me  out 
of  the  house?  Would  you  want  my  own 
faction  to  put  their  feet  upon  me,  an'  drive 
me  from  among  them  ?  " 

"  John,"  she  repUed,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  do  know  that  it's  a  sore  obhgation  to  lay 
upon  you,  when  everything's  tc^en  into  ac- 
count ;  but  if  you  wouldn't  do  this  for  me, 
who  would  you  do  it  for?  Before  heaven, 
John,  I  dread  a  meetin'  between  you  an'  my 
brother,  afther  what  he  tould  me ;  an'  the 
only  way  of  preventin'  danger  is  for  you  not 
to  strike  him.  Oh,  Httle  you  know  what  I 
have  suffered  these  two  days  for  both  your 
sakes  I  Lamh  Laudher  Oge,  1  doubt  it  would 
be  well  for  me  if  I  had  never  seen  your 
face." 

"  Anything  undher  heaven  but  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  Ellen." 

"  Oh !  don't  refuse  me  this»  John.  I  ask 
it,  as  I  said,  for  both  your  sake,  an'  for  my 
own  sake.  Meehaul  wouldn't  strike  an  un- 
resistin'  man.  I  won't  lave  you  till  you 
promise  ;  an'  if  that  won't  do,  111  go  down 
on  my  knees  an^  ask  you  for    th6    aaka 
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of  heaven  above,   to  be  guided  by  m^  in 
this." 

"  Ellen,  m  lave  the  country  to  avoid  liim, 
if  thatll  plase  you." 

"No — no — no,  John:  that  doewi't  plase 
me.  Is  it  to  lave  your  father  an'  family,  an' 
you  the  staff  of  their  support  ?  Oh,  John, 
give  me  your  promise.  Here  on  my  two 
knees  I  ask  it  from  you,  f<^r  my  own,  for  your 
owD,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  above  us !  I 
know  Meehaul.  If  he  got  a  blow  from  you 
on  my  account^  he'd  jxever  forgive  it  to  eitiiier 
you  or  me.** 

She  joined  her  hands  in  supplication  to 
him  as  she  knelt,  and  the  tears  chased  each 
other  like  rain  down  her  cheeks.  The 
solemnity  with  which  she  insisted  on  gain- 
ing her  point  staggered  Irfimh  Laudher  not 
ft  httle. 

"  There  must  be  something  undher  this," 
he  replied,  "  that  makes  you  set  your  heart 
on  it  so  much.  Ellen,  tell  me  the  truth ; 
what  is  it?" 

"  If  I  loved  you  less,  John,  an'  my  brother 
too,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  it.  Re- 
member that  I'm  a  woman,  an'  on  my  knees 
before  you.  A  blow  from  you  would  make 
him  take  your  life  or  mine,  sooner  than  that 
I  should  become  your  wife.  You  ought  to 
know  his  temper." 

"You  know,  Ellen,  I  can't  at  heart  refuse 
you  any  thing.  I  will  not  strike  your  bro- 
ther." 

"  You  promise,  before  God,  that  no  prov- 
ocation will  make  you  strike  him." 

"  That's  hard,  Ellen  ;  but— well,  I  do  ;  be- 
fore God,  I  won't — an'  it's  for  your  sake  I  say 
it.  Now,  get  up,  dear,  get  up.  You  have  got 
me  to  do  what  no  mortal  Hvin'  could  bring 
me  to  but  yourself.  I  suppose  that's  what 
made  you  send  Nanse  M'CoUum  for  my 
staff?" 

"  Nancy  M'CoUum  !    When  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  while  ago.  She  tould  me  a  quare 
enough  story,  or  rather  no  story  at  fdl,  only 
that  you  coiildn't  come,  an'  you  could  come, 
an'  I  was  to  give  up  my  staff  to  her  by  your 
ordhers." 

"  She  tould  you  false,  John.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  what  you  say." 

"Well,  EUen,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
with  a  firm  seriousness  of  manner,  "you 
have  brought  me  into  danger.  I  doubt, 
without  knowin'  it.  For  my  oivn  part,  I  don't 
care  so  much.  Her  unlucky  aunt  met  me 
comin'  here  this  evenin',  and  threatened  both 
our  family  and  youi*s.  I  know  she  would 
sink  us  into  the  earth  if  she  could.  Either 
she  or  your  brother  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business,  whatever  it  is.  Your  brother  I 
don't  fear  ;  but  she  is  be  dreaded,  if  all's  true 
that's  said  about  her.'' 


"  No,  John — she  surely  couldn't  have  tha 
heart  to  harm  you  an'  me.  Oh,  but  I'm 
light  now,  since  you  did  what  I  wanted  you. 
No  harm  can  come  between  you  and 
Meehaul ;  for  I  often  heard  him  say,  when 
speakin*  about  his  faction  fights,  that  no  one 
but  a  coward  would  strike  an  unresistin'  man., 
Now  come  and  see  me  pass  the  Pedlar's 
Cairn,  an'  remember  that  you'll  thank  me  for 
what  I  made  you  do  this  night.  Come 
quickly — 111  be  missed." 

They  then  passed  on  by  a  circuitous  and 
retired  path  that  led  round  the  orchard,  un- 
til he  had  conducted  her  in  safety  beyond 
the  Pedlar  s  Cairn,  which  was  so  called  from 
a  heap  of  stones  that  had  been  loosely  piled 
together,  to  mark  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a 
murder,  whose  history,  thus  perpetuated  by 
the  custom  of  every  passenger  casting  a  stone 
up  .^  tne  place,  constituted  one  of  the  local 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  a  tender  good-night,  given  in  a  truly 
poetical  manner  under  the  breaking  light  of 
a  May  moon,  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  a  path  which  wound  round  the 
orchard,  and  terminated  in  the  public  en- 
trance to  the  town.  Along  this  suburban 
street  he  had  advanced  but  a  short  way,  when 
he  found  himself  overtaken  and  arrested  by 
his  bitter  and  determined  foe,  Meehaul  Neil.} 
The  connection  betwixt  the  promise  that  Ellen  j 
had  extorted  from  him  and  this  rencounter 
with  her  brother  flashed  upon  him  forcibly  : 
he  resolved,  however,  to  be  guided  by  her 
wishes,  and  with  this  purpose  on  his  part> 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  heads  of  the  rival  factions.  When  we 
say,  however,  that  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
head  of  his  party,  we  beg  to  be  understood 
as  alluding  only  to  his  personal  courage  and 
prowess ;  for  there  were  in  it  men  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  of  higher  respectability, 
so  far  as  mere  wealth  coiild  confer  the  latter. 

"Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Meehaul,  "when- 
ever a  Neil  spakes  to  you,  you  may  know  it's 
not  in  friendship." 

"I  know  that,  Meehaul  Neil,  without 
hearin'  it  from  you.  Spake,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

"  There  was  a  time,"  observed  the  other, 
"  when  you  and  I  were  enemies  only  because 
our  cleaiieens  were  enemies  ;  but  now  there 
is,  an'  you  know  it,  a  blacker  hatred  between 
us.  / 

"  I  would  rather  there  was  not,  Meehaul ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  ill-will  against 
either  you  or  yours,  an'  you  know  that ;  so 
when  you  tafik  of  hati^ed,  spake  only  for 
yourself." 

"Don't be  mane,  man,"  said  Neil ;  "  don't 
make  them  that  hates  you  despise  you  into 
the  bargain." 
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Lamh  Laudher  turned  towards  bim  fierce- 
ly, and  bis  eye  gleamed  with  passion ;  but 
be  immediately  recollected  bimself,  and 
simply  said — 

"  Wbat  is  your  business  witb  me  tbis  nigbt, 
MeebaulNeil?" 

"  You'll  know  tbat  soon  enougb — sooner, 
maybe,  tban  you  wisb.  I  now  ask  you  to 
tell  me,  if  you  are  an  bonest  man,  wbere  you 
have  been?" 

"  I  am  as  bonest,  Meebaul,  as  any  man  tbat 
ever  carried  tbe  name  of  Neil  upon  bim,  an' 
yet  I  won't  tell  you  tbat,  till  you  sbow  me 
wbat  rigbt  you  have  to  ask  me." 

"  I  blieve  you  forget  tbat  I'm  EUen  Neil's 
brother :  now,  Lamb  Laudher,  as  her  broth- 
er, I  choose  to  insist  on  your  answering  me." 
Is  it  by  her  wisb  ?  " 
Suppose  I  say  it  is." 

Ay  I  but  I  won't  suppose  that^  till  you 
lay  your  right  band  on  your  heart,  and  de- 
clare as  an  honest  man,  that — tut,  man — this 
is  nonsense.  Meebaul,  go  home — I  would 
rather  there  was  friendship  between  us." 

"  You  were  witb  Ellen  tbis  nigbt  in  the 
Grassy  Quarry." 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 
I  saw  you  both — I  watched  you  both ; 
you  left  her  beyond  tbe  Pedlar's  Cairn,  an' 
you're  now  on  your  way  home." 

"  An'  the  more  mane  you,  Meebaul,  to  be- 
come a  spy  upon  a  girl  that  you  know  is  as 
pure  as  tbe  Hght  from  heaven.  You  ought 
to  blush  for  doubtin*  sich  a  sister,  or  thinkin' 
it  your  duty  to  watch  her  as  you  do." 

"  Lamb  Laudher,  you  say  that  you'd  rath- 
er there  was  no  ill-will  between  us." 

"I  say  that,  God  knows,  from  my  heart 
out" 

"  Then  there's  one  way  that  it  may  be  so. 
Give  up  Ellen ;  you'll  find  it  for  your  own 
interest  to  do  so." 

"Sbow  me  that,  Meebaul." 

"  Give  her  up,  I  say,  an*  then  I  may  tell 
jrou." 

"  Meebaul,  good-night     Gk)  home." 

They  bad  now  entered  tbe  principal  street 
of  tbe  town,  and  as  they  proceeded  in  what 
Appeared  to  be  an  earnest,  perhaps  a  friendly 
conversation,  many  of  their  respective  ac- 
quaintances, who  lounged  in  the  moonlight 
about  their  doors,  were  not  a  Httle  surprised 
at  seeing  them  in  close  conference.  When 
Lamb  ikudber  wished  bim  good  night,  be 
bad  reached  an  off  street  which  led  towards 
his  father's  bouse,  a  circumstance  at  which 
be  rejoiced,  as  it  would  have  been  tbe  means, 
he  hoped,  of  terminating  a  dialogue  that  was 
irksome  to  both  parties.  He  found  himself, 
however,  rather  imexpectedly  and  rudely  ar- 
rested by  his  companion. 

^  We  can't  part^  Lamb  Laudher,"  said  Mee- 


batd,  seizing  bim  by  the  collar,  "till  this 
business  is  settled — ^I  mane  till  3'ou  promise 
to  give  my  sifter  up." 

"  Then  we  must  stand  here,  Meebaul,  as 
long  as  we  live — an'  /  surely  won't  do  tbat." 

"  You  must  give  her  up,  man." 

"  Must !  Is  it  must  from  a  Neil  to  a  Lamb 
Laudher  ?  You  forgot  yourself,  Meebaul  : 
you  are  rich  novo^  an'  I'm  poor  novo  ;  but  any 
old  friend  can  tell  you  tbe  differ  between 
your  grandfather  an'  mine.     Must,  indeed ! " 

"  Ay  ;  must  is  the  word,  I  say  ;  an'  I  tell 
you  that  from  this  spot  you  won't  go  till  you 
swear  it,  or  this  stick — an*  it's  a  good  one — 
wHl  bring  you  to  submission." 

"/  have  no  stick,  an'  I  suppose  I  may 
thank  you  for  that" 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  said  Neil ;  "  bat 
no  matter — I  don't  want  it  There — to  tbe 
divil  with  it ; "  and  as  be  spoke  he  threw  it 
over  tbe  roof  of  tbe  adjoining  bouse. 

"  Now  give  up  my  sister  or  take  the  con- 
sequence." 

"  Meebaul,  go  home,  I  say.  You  know  I 
don't  fear  any  single  man  that  ever  breathed  ; 
but,  above  all  men  on  tbis  earth,  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  you.  Do  you  think,  in 
tbe  mean  time,  that  even  if  I  didn't  care  a 
straw  for  your  sister,  I  could  be  mane  enougb 
to  let  myself  be  bulbed  out  of  her  by  you,  or 
any  of  your  faction  ?  Never,  Meebaul ;  so 
spare  your  breath,  an'  go  home." 

Several  common  acquaintances  bad  collect- 
ed about  them,  who  cei'tainly  Hstened  to  this 
angry  dialogue  between  the  two  faction  lead- 
ers witb  great  interest.  Both  were  powerful 
men,  young,  strong,  and  muscular.  Mee- 
baul, of  the  two,  was  taller,  bis  height  being 
above  six  feet,  bis  strength,  courage,  and  ac- 
tivity, imquestionably  very  great  Lamb 
Laudher,  however,  was  as  fine  a  model  of 
physical  strength,  just  proportion,  and  manly 
beauty  as  ever  was  created  ;  his  arms,  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  terrific  strengtli,  a  physical 
advantage  so  pecuHar  to  bis  fh.mily  as  to  oc- 
casion the  epithet  by  which  it  was  known. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  tbe  reply  we  have 
written,  when  Meebaul,  witb  bis  whole 
strength,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  stomach,  which 
the  other  so  far  turned  aside,  as  to  bring  it 
higher  up  on  bis  chest  He  staggered  back, 
after  receiving  it,  about  seven  or  eight  yards, 
but  did  not  fall.  His  eye  bterally  blazed, 
and  for  a  moment  be  seemed  disposed  to  act 
under  tbe  strong  impulse  of  self-defenca 
The  solemnity  of  his  promise  to  Ellen,  bow- 
ever,  recurred  to  bim  in  time  to  restrain  his 
upUfted  arm.  By  a  strong  and  sudden  ef- 
fort be  endeavored  to  compose  bimself,  and 
succeeded.  He  approached  Meebaul,  and 
witb  as  much  calnmess  as  he  could  assume^ 
said — 
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"  Meehaul,  I  stand  before  you,  an'  you  may 
strike,  but  I  won't  return  your  blows :  I  have 
reasons  for  it,  but  I  tell  you  the  tnith.** 

"  You  won't  fight  ?  "  said  Meehaul,  with 
mingled  rage  and  scorn. 

*'No,"  repUed  the  other,  "I  won't  fight 
you:' 

A  murmur  of  "  shame  "  and  "  coward " 
was  heai'd  from  those  who  had  been  drawn 
together  by  their  quarrel. 

**  Dher  ma  chorp"  they  exclaimed  with  as- 
tonishment, "but  Lamh  Laudhers  afeard  of 
him  ! — the  (jarran  bane's  in  liim,  now  that  he 
finds  he  has  met  his  match." 

"  Why,  hard  fortune  to  you,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher,  will  you  take  a  blow  from  a  Neil  ?  Are 
you  goin'  to  disgrace  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  won't  figJit  him,"  rephed  he  to  whom 
they  spoke,  and  the  imcertainty  of  his  man- 
ner was  taken  for  want  of  courage. 

"  Tlien,"  said  Meehaul,  "  here,  before  wit- 
nesses, I  give  you  the  coward,  that  you  may 
carry  the  name  to  the  last  hour  of  your 
life." 

He  inflicted,  when  uttering  the  words,  a 
blow  with  his  open  hand  on  Lamh  Laudher's 
cheek,  after  which  he  desired  the  spectators 
to  betir  witness  to  what  he  had  dona  The 
whole  crowd  was  mute  with  astonishment, 
not  a  murmur  more  was  heard ;  but  they 
looked  upon  the  two  rival  champions,  and 
then  upon  each  other  with  amazement  The 
high-minded  yoimg  man  had  but  one  course 
to  pursue.  Let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
might,  he  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
compromising  the  character  of  Ellen,  nor  of 
violatiug  his  promise,  so  solemnly  given  ; 
with  a  flushed  cheek,  therefore,  and  a  brow 
redder  even  with  shame  than  indignation,  he 
left  the  crowd  without  speaking  a  word,  for 
he  feared  that  by  indulging  in  any  further 
recrimination  on  the  subject,  his  resolution 
might  give  way  under  the  impetuous  resent- 
ment which  he  ciu'bed  in  with  such  diffi- 
cultv. 

Meehaul  Neil  paused  and  looked  after  him, 
equally  struck  with  surprise  and  contempt 
at  his  apparent  want  of  spirit. 

"  Well,''  he  exclaimed  to  those  who  stood 
about  him,  "  by  the  life  within  me,  if  all  the 
palish  had  sworn  that  Lamh  Laudher  Oge 
was  a  coward,  I'd  not  a  blieved  them  ! " 

"  Faix,  Misther  Neil,  who  would,  no  more 
than  yourself  ? "  they  replied  ;  "  devil  the 
likes  of  it  ever  we  seen  !  The  young  fellow 
that  no  man  could  stand  afore  five  min- 
utes ! " 

"  That  is,"  replied  others,  "  bekase  he  never 
met  a  man  tliat  ivould  fight  him.  You  see 
when  he  did,  how  he  has  tmned  out.  One 
thing  any  how  is  clear  enough— after  this  he 
can  never  i^ise  his  head  while  he  livea" 
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Meehaul  now  directed  his  steps  home- 
wards, literally  stunned  by  the  luiexpected 
cowardice  of  his  enemy.  On  approaching 
his  father's  door,  he  found  Nell  M'CoUum 
seated  on  a  stone  bench,  waiting  his  arrival 
The  moment  she  espied  him  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  with  her  usual  eagerness  of 
manner,  caught  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
turning  him  round  towards  the  moonlight^ 
looked  eagerly  into  his  face. 

"  Well,"  she  inquired,  "  did  he  show  his 
fire-arms  ?    Eh  ?    What  was  done  ?  " 

"  Somebody  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
you,  Nell,"  replied  Meehaul ;  "  he  had  neither 
fire- arms,  nor  stafl^  nor  any  thing  else  ;  an' 
for  my  part,  I  might  as  well  have  left  mine 
at  home." 

"  Well,  but,  douoly  man,  what  was  done  ? 
Did  you  smajsh  him?  Did  you  break  lur. 
bones  ?  " 

"  None  of  that,  Nell,  but  worse ;  he's  dis- 
graced for  ever.  I  struck  him,  an'  he  re- 
fused to  fight  me  ;  he  hadn't  a  hand  to  raise. 

"  No,  Dher  Chiemah,  he  had  not ;  an'  he 
may  thank  Nell  M'Collum  for  thai,  I  put  the 
weakness  over  him.  But  Tve  not  done  wid 
him  yet.  Ill  make  that  family  curse  the  day 
they  crossed  Nell  M'Collum,  if  I  should  go 
down  for  it.  Not  that  I  have  any  ill  will  to 
the  boy  himself,  but  the  father's  heart's  in 
him,  an'  that's  the  way,  Meehaul,  111  punish 
the  man  that  was  the  means  of  la\in'  me  as  I 
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"  Nell,  the  devil's  in  your  heart,"  replied 
Meehaul,  "  if  ever  he  was  in  mortal'a  Lave 
me,  woman :  I  can't  bear  your  revengeful 
spirit,  an'  what  is  more,  I  don't  want  you  to 
interfere  in  this  business,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. You  bring  about  harm,  Nell ;  but 
who  has  ever  known  you  to  do  good  ?  " 

"Ay!  ay!"  said  the  hag,  "that's  the 
cuckoo  song  to  Nell ;  she  does  harm,  but 
never  does  good !  Well,  may  my  blackest 
curse  wither  the  man  that  left  Nell  to  hear 
that,  as  the  kindest  word  that's  spoke  either 
to  her  or  of  her !  I  don't  blame  you. 
Meehaul — I  blame  nobody  but  him  for  it  alL 
Now  a  word  of  advice  before  you  go  in ; 
don't  let  on  to  Ellen  that  you  know  of  her 
meetin'  him  this  night ; — an'  reason  good, — 
if  she  thinks  you're  watchin'  her,  she'U  be  on 
her  guard — ay,  an'  outdo  you  in  spite  of 
your  teeth.  She's  a  woman — she's  a  woman  I 
Good  night,  an'  mai'k  him  the  next  time 
betther." 

Meehaul  himself  had  come  to  the  same 
determination  and  from  the  same  motive. 

The  consciousness  of  Lamh  Laudher's 
public  disgrace,  and  of  his  incapability  to 
repel  it^  sank  deep  into  his  heart   The  blood 
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in  his  veins  became  hot  and  feverish,  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  scornful  and  degrading 
insult  he  had  jusfc  borne.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn home,  his  father  and  mother  both 
noticed  the  singularly  deep  bursts  of  indig- 
nant feeling  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
agitated.  For  some  time  they  declined  mak- 
ing any  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  but  when 
they  saw  at  length  the  big  scalding  tears  of 
shajne  and  rage  start  from  his  flashing  eyes, 
they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  concern 
and  curiosity. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  John,"  said  they, 
"  what  has  happened  to  put  you  in  such  a 
state  as  you're  in  ?  " 

"  I  can*t  tell  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  if  you  knew 
it,  yoii'd  blush  with  bumin*  shame — ^you'd 
curse  me  in  your  heart  For  my  part,  Pd 
rather  be  dead  fifty  times  over  thaii  livin*,  af- 
tc'T  what  has  happened  this  night" 

"  An'  why  not  tell  us,  Lamh  Laudher  ?  " 

"  I  can't  father ;  I  couldn't  stand  upright 
afore  you  and  spake  it  I'd  sink  like  a  guHty 
man  in  your  presence  ;  an'  except  you  want 
to  drive  me  distracted,  or  perjured,  don't  ask 
me  another  question  about  it  You'll  hear 
it  too  soon." 

"  Well,  we  must  wait,"  said  the  father ; 
"  but  I'm  sure,  John,  you'd  not  do  anything 
unbecomin'  a  man.  For  my  part,  I'm  not 
unasy  on  your  account,  for  except  to  take 
an  aSront  from  a  Neil,  there's  nothing  you 
would  do  could  shame  me." 

This  was  a  fi*esh  stab  to  the  son's  woimded 
pride,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  With 
a  stifled  groan  he  leaped  to  hisfeet^  and  rush- 
ing from  the  kitchen,  bolted  himself  up  in 
his  bed-room. 

His  parents^  after  he  had  withdrawn,  ex- 
changed glances. 

"  That  went  home  to  him,"  said  the  father ; 
"  an'  as  sure  as  death,  the  Neils  are  in  it, 
whatever  it  is.  But  by  the  crass  that  saved 
us,  if  he  tuck  an  affiront  from  any  of  thevx^ 
without  payin'  them  home  double,  he  is  no  son 
of  mine,  an'  this  roof  won't  cover  him  another 
night.  Howsomever  well  see  in  the  mom- 
in',  plase  God  ! " 

The  mother,  who  was  proud  of  his  courage 
and  prowess,  scouted  with  great  indigna- 
tion the  idea  of  her  son's  tamely  putting  up 
with  an  insult  from  any  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion. 

(     ''  Is  it  he  bear  an  afi&ont  from  a  Neil ! 
*arrah,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  old 
man !     He'd  die  sooner.     Td  stake  my  life 
on  him." 

The  night  advanced,  and  the  family  had 
retired  to  bed  ;  but  their  son  attempted  in 
vain  to  sleep.  A  sense  of  shame  overpowered 
him  keenly.  He  tossed  and  turned,  and 
groaned,   at  the  contemplation  of  the  dis- 


grace which  he  knew  would  be  heaped  on 
him  the  following  day.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  How  was  he  to  wipe  it  off?  There 
was  but  one  method,  he  believed,  of  getting 
his  hands  once  more  free ;  that  was  to  seek 
Ellen,  and  gain  her  permission  to  retract 
his  oath  on  that  very  night  With  this  pur- 
pose he  instantly  dressed  himself,  and  quietly 
unbolting  his  own  door,  and  that  of  the 
kitchen,  got  another  sta£^  and  passed  out  to 
seek  her  father's  inn. 

The  night  had  now  become  dark,  but  mild 
and  agreeable ;  the  repose  of  man  and 
nature  was  deep,  and  save  his  own  tumultu- 
ous thoughts  every  thing  breathed  an  air  of 
peace  and  rest  At  a  quick  but  cautious 
pace  he  soon  reached  the  inn,  and  without 
much  difficulty  passed  into  the  garden,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
known  to  Ellen.  In  this,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, he  was  disappointed  ;  the  room  in 
which  she  slept,  being  on  the  tliird  story,  pre- 
sented a  window,  it  is  true,  to  the  gai-den ; 
but  how  was  he  to  reach  it,  or  hold  a  dialogue 
with  her,  even  should  she  recognize  him, 
without  being  overheard  by  some  of  the 
family  ?  All  this  might  have  occurred  to  him 
at  home,  had  he  been  sufficiently  cool  for  re- 
flection. As  it  was,  the  only  method  of 
awakening  her  that  he  could  think  of  was  to 
throw  up  several  handsful  of  small  pebbles 
against  the  window.  This  he  tried  without 
any  effect  Pebbles  sufficiently  .large  to 
reach  tlie  window  would  have  broken  the 
glass,  so  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  every  hope  of  speaking  to  her  that 
night  With  lingering  and  reluctant  steps  he 
left  the  garden,  and  stood  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  house,  leaning  against  an 
upright  stone,  called  the  market  cross.  Here 
he  had  not  been  more  than  two  minutes, 
when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
on  looking  closely  through  the  darkness,  he 
recognized  the  figure  of  Nell  M'CoUum,  as  it 
passed  directly  to  the  kitchen  window. 
Here  the  crone  stopped,  peered  in,  and  with 
caution  gave  one  of  the  panes  a  gentle  tap. 
This  was  responded  to  by  one  much  louder 
from  within,  and  almost  immediately  the 
door  was  softly  opened.  From  thence  issued 
another  female  figure,  evidently  that  of  Nanse 
M'CoUum,  her  niece.  Both  passed  down 
the  sti'eet  in  a  northern  direction,  and  Lamh 
Laudher,  apprehensive  that  they  were  on  no 
good  errand,  took  off  his  shoes,  lest  his  foot- 
steps might  be  heard,  and  dogged  them  as 
they  went  along.  They  spoke  little,  and  that 
in  whispers,  until  they  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  when,  feehng  less  restraint,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  occurred  to  them  : — 

**  Isn't  it  a  quare  thing,  aunt^  that  a^ 
should  come  back  to  this  place  at  all  ?  " 
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"  Qnare  enough,  but  the  husband's  comin* 
too — he's  to  folly  her." 

"  He  ought  to  know  that  he  needn't  come 
here,  I  think." 

"  Why,  you  fool,  how  do  you  know  that  ? 
Sure  the  town  must  pay  him  fifty  guineas,  if 
he  doesn't  get  a  customer,  and  that's  worth 
comin'  for.  She  must  be  near  us  by  this 
time.     Husht !  do  you  hear  a  car?  " 

^  They  both  paused  to  listen,  but  no  car 
was  audible. 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  the  niece  ;  "  but  isn't 
it  odd  that  he  lets  her  carry  the  money,  an' 
him  trates  her  so  badly  ?  " 

"  Why  would  it  be  odd  ?  Sure,  she  takes 
betther  care  of  it,  an'  puts  it  farther  than  he 
does.     His  heart's  in  a  farden,  the  nager." 

"  Kody  an'  the  other  will  soon  spare  her 
that  trouble,  any  way,"  replied  the  niece. 
"  Is  there  no  one  with  her  but  the  carman  ?  " 

"  Not  one — hould  you  tongue — here's  the 
gate  where  the  same  pair  was  to  meet  us. 
Who  is  this  stranger  that  Rody  has  picked 
up  ?    I  hope  he's  the  thing." 

"  Some  red-headed  fellow.  Rody  says  he 
is  honest  Tm  wondherin',  aunt,  what  'ud 
happen  if  she'd  know  the  place." 

"  She  can't,  girshah — an'  what  if  she  does? 
She  may  know  the  place,  but  will  the  place 
know  her  ?  Rody's  friend  says  the  best  way 
is  to  do  for  her ;  an'  I'm  afeard  of  her,  to  tell 
you  the  truth — but  we'll  settle  that  when 
they  come.  There  now  is  the  gate  where 
we'll  sit  down.  Give  a  cough  till  we  try  if 
they're whist  I  here  they  are  I " 

The  voices  of  two  men  now  joined  the  con- 
versation, but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Lamh 
Laudher  could  not»distinctly  hear  its  purport. 

The  road  along  which  they  traveled  was 
craggy,  and  full  of  ruts,  so  that  a  car  could 
be  heard  in  the  silence  of  night  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  On  each  side  the  ditches 
were  dry  and  shallow ;  and  a  small  elder 
hedge,  which  extended  its  branches  towards 
the  road,  afforded  Lamh  Laudher  the  obscu- 
rity which  he  wanted.  With  stealthy  pace 
he  crept  over  and  sat  beneath  it,  determined 
to  witness  whatever  incident  might  occur, 
and  to  take  a  part  in  it,  if  necessary.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  the  car 
which  they  expected  was  heard  jolting  about 
half  a  mile  off  along  the  way,  and  the  next 
moment  a  consultation  took  place  in  tones  so 
low  and  guarded,  that  every  attempt  on  his 
part  to  catch  its  purport  was  imsuccessfuL 
This  continued  with  much  earnestness,  if  not 
warmth,  until  the  car  came  within  twenty 
perches  of  the  gate,  when  NeU  exclaimed — 

**  If  you  do,  you  may — but  remimber  / 
didn't  egg  you  on,  or  put  it  into  your  hearts, 
at  aU  evints.  Maybe  I  have  a  child  myself 
livin* — lar  from  me — an'  when  I  think  of  him, 


I  feel  one  touch  of  nature  at  my  heart  in 
favor  of  her  still.  Pm  black  enough  there, 
as  it  ia" 

**  Make  your  mind  asy,"  said  one  of  them. 
"  t/oit  won't  have  to  answer  for  her." 

The  reply  which  was  given  to  this  could 
not  be  heard. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Nell,  "  I  know  thai  Her 
comin*  here  may  not  be  for  my  good ;  but — 
well,  take  this  shawl,  an'  let  the  work  be 
quick.  The  carman  must  be  sent  back  with 
sore  bones  to  keep  him  quiet." 

The  car  immediately  reached  the  spot 
where  they  sat,  and  as  it  passed,  the  two  men 
rushed  from  the  gate,  stopped  the  horse,  and 
struck  the  carman  to  the  earth.  One  of 
them  seized  him  while  down,  and  pressed  his 
throat,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  shouting. 
A  single  faint  shriek  escaped  the  female,  who 
was  instantly  dragged  off  the  car  and  gagged 
by  the  other  fellow  and  Nanse  M'CoUum. 

Lamh  Laudher  saw  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost  With  the  speed  of  light- 
ning he  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  single 
blow  laid  him  who  stniggled  with  the  car- 
man prostrate.  To  pass  then  to  the  aid  of 
the  female  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant. 
With  equal  success  he  struck  down  the  villain 
vnth  whom  she  was  struggling.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  that  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  even  to  speak ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  wish  at  all  to  be  recognized  in  the  trans- 
action. The  carman,  finding  himself  freed 
from  his  opponent,  bounced  to  his  legs,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  charge,  whilst 
Lamh  Laudher,  who  had  just  flung  Nanse 
M'CoUum  into  the  ditch,  returned  in  time  to 
defend  both  from  a  second  attack.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  a  short  one.  The  two 
ruffians,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
succeeding,  fled  across  the  fields ;  and  our 
humble  hero,  on  looking  for  Nanse  and  her 
aunt,  discovered  that  they  also  had  disap- 
peared. It  is  imnecessary  to  detail  the  strong 
terms  in  which  \he  strangers  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  Lamh  Laudher. 

"  God's  grace  be  upon  you,  whoever  you 
are,  young  man ! "  exclaimed  the  carman ; 
"  for  wid  His  help  an'  your  own  good  arm, 
it's  my  downright  opinion  that  you  saved  us 
from  bein'  both  robbed  an'  murthered." 

"  I'm  of  that  opinion  myselfc"  replied  Lamh 
Laudher. 

"  There  is  goodness,  yoimg  man,  in  the/ 
tones  of  your  voice,"  observed  the  female 
'*  we  may  at  least  ask  the  name  of  the  person 
who  has  saved  our  Hves  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  my  name  men- 
tioned in  the  business,"  he  replied ;  "  a 
woman,  or  a  devil,  I  think,  that  I  don't  wish 
to  cross  or  provoke,  has  had  a  hand  in  it  I 
hope  you  haven't  been  robbed  ?  "  he  added. 
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She  assured  him,  with  expressions  of  deep 
gratitude,  that  she  had  not 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  you  have  neither  of 
you  come  to  much  harm,  I  would  take  it  as 
the  ^eatest  favor  you  could  do  me,  if  you'd 
never  mention  a  word  about  it  to  any  one." 

To  this  request  they  agreed  with  some 
hesitation.  Lamh  Laudher  accompanied 
them  into  the  town,  and  saw  them  safely  in 
a  decent  second-rate  inn,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Luke  Connor,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  without  undressing, 
fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber  until  morning. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  quarrel  between  him 
and  Meehaul  Neil,  on  the  preceding  night, 
would  pass  oflf  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  pubUc  notice.  Their  relative  posi- 
tions were  too  well  known  not  to  excite  an 
interest  corresponding  with  the  characters 
they  had  borne,  as  the  leaders  of  two  bitter 
and  powerful  factions :  but  when  it  became 
certain  that  Meehaul  Neil  had  struck  Lamh 
Laudher  Oge,  and  that  the  latter  refused  to 
fight  him,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensation  which  immediately  spread  through 
the  town  and  parish.  The  intelligence  was 
first  received  by  O'Korke's  party  with  in- 
creduUty  and  scorn.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  of  the  Strong  Hand,  who  had  been  pro- 
verbial for  courage,  could  all  at  once  turn 
coward,  and  bear  the  blow  from  a  Neil ! 
But  when  it  was  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  misconception,  that  he  re- 
^C5eived  a  blow  tamely  before  many  witnesses, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  degrading 
insult,  the  rage  of  his  party  became  incred- 
ible. Before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning 
his  father's  house  was  crowded  with  friends 
and  relations,  anxious  to  hear  the  truth  from 
his  own  lips,  and  all,  after  having  heard  it, 
eager  to  point  out  to  him  the  only  method 
that  remained  of  wiping  away  his  disgrace, 
namely,  to  challenge  Meehaul  Neil.  His 
father's  indignation  knew  no  bounds ;  but 
his  mother,  on  discovering  the  truth,  was 
not  without  that  pride  and  love  which  are 
ever  ready  to  form  an  apology  for  the  feel- 
ings and  errors  of  an  only  child. 

"You  may  all  talk,"  she  said;  "but  if 
Lamh  Laudher  Oge  didn't  strike  him,  he  had 
good  reason.^  for  it.  How  do  you  know,  an' 
bad  cess  to  your  tongues,  all  through  other, 
how  Ellen  Weil  would  like  him  after  weltin' 
her  brother?  Don't  ye  think  she  has  the 
spirit  of  her  faction  in  her  as  well  as  an- 
other?" 

This,  however,  was  not  listened  to.  The 
father  wotdd  hear  cf  no  apology  for  his  son's 
cowardice  but  an  inotant  challenge.  Either 
that  or  to  be  drivei^  from  his  father's  roof 
were  the  only  alternatives  left  him. 


"  Come  out  here,"  said  the  old  man,  for 
the  son  had  not  left  his  humble  bed-room, 
"  an'  in  presence  of  them  that  you  have 
brought  to  shame  and  disgrace,  take  the  only 
plan  that  s  left  to  you,  an'  send  him  a  chal- 
lenge." 

•  "Father,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  "I  have 
too  much  of  your  own  blood  in  me  to  be 
afraid  of  any  man — but  for  all  that,  I  neither 
will  nor  (xm  fight  Meehaul  Neil." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  father,  bitterly, 
"  that's  enough.  Dher  Manim,  Oonagh,  you're 
a  guilty  woman  ;  that  boy's  no  son  of  mine. 
If  he  had  my  blood  in  him,  he  couldn't  act  as 
he  did.  Here,  you  intherloper,  the  door's 
open  for  you  ;  go  out  of  it,  an'  let  me  never 
see  the  branded  face  of  you  while  you  Uve." 

The  groans  of  the  son  were  audible  from 
his  bed-room. 

"  I  will  go,  father,"  he  replied,  "  an'  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  you'll  all  cliange 
your  opinion  of  me.  I  can't,  however,  stir 
out  till  I  send  a  message  a  mile  or  so  out  of 
town." 

The  old  man  in  the  mean  time,  wept  as  if 
his  son  had  been  dead  ;  his  tears,  however, 
were  not  those  of  sorrow,  but  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

"  How  can  I  help  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when 
I  think  of  the  way  that  the  Neils  will  clap 
their  wings  and  crow  over  us!  If  it  was 
from  any  other  family  he  tuck  it  so  manely, 
I  wouldn't  care  so  much  ;  but  from  them  ! 
Oh,  Chiemah  !  it's  too  bad  I  Turn  out,  you 
villain!" 

A  charge  of  deeper  disgrace,  however, 
awaited  the  unhappy  young  man.  The  last 
harsh  words  of  the  father  had  scarcely  been 
uttered,  when  three  constables  came  in,  and 
inquired  if  his  son  were  at  home. 

"He  is  at  home,"  said  the  father,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  and  I  never  thought  he 
would  bring  the  blush  to  my  face  as  he  did 
by  his  conduct  last  night." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  principal  of  them, 
"  for  what  has  happened,  both  on  your  ac- 
count and  his.     Do  you  know  this  hat  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  it,"  repHed  the  old  man  ;  "  it 
belongs  to  John.  Come  out  here,"  said  he, 
"  here's  Tom  Breen  wid  your  hat." 

The  son  left  his  room,  and  it  was  evident 
from  hi^  appearance  that  he  had  not  un- 
dressed at  all  during  the  night  The  consta- 
bles immediately  observed  these  circumstan- 
ces, which  thev  did  not  fail  to  interpret  to 
his  disadvanta^ge. 

"  Here  is  your  hat,"  said  the  man  who  bore 
it ;  "  one  would  think  you  were  travelin*  all 
night,  by  your  looks." 

The  son  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  got 
clean  stockings,  and  after  arranging  his 
dress,  said  to  his  father — 
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"  Fm  now  ready  to  go,  father,  an'  as  I  can't 
do  what  you  want  me  to  do,  there's  nothing 
for  me  but  to  leave  the  country  for  a  while." 

"  He  acknowledged  it  himself,"  said  the 
father,  turning  to  Breen  ;  "  an'  in  that  case, 
how  could  I  let  the  son  that  shamed  me  live 
undher  my  roof?  " 

**  He's  the  last  young  man  in  the  coimtry  I 
Btand  in,"  said  Breen,  "that  any  one  who 
knew  him  would  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  rob- 
bery. Upon  my  soul,  Lamh  Laudher  More, 
Fm  both  grieved  an'  distressed  at  it  We're 
come  to  arrest  him,"  he  added,  "  for  the  rob- 
bery he  committed  last  night" 

"Robbery!"  they  exclaimed  with  one 
voice. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man,  "  robbery,  no  less — 
an'  what  is  more,  Fm  afraid  there's  little 
doubt  of  his  guilt  Why  did  he  lave  his  hat 
at  the  place  where  the  attempt  was  first 
made  ?    He  must  come  with  us." 

The  mother  shrieked  aloud,  and  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  distressed  woman  ;  the  fath- 
er's brow  changed  from  the  flushed  hue  of 
indignation,  and  became  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  John  never 
did  that  Some  qualm  might  come  over  him 
in  the  other  business,  but — no,  no — your 
father  knows  you  re  innocent  of  robbery. 
Yes,  John,  my  blood  is  in  you,  and  ilwre 
you're  wronged,  my  son.  I  know  you  too 
well,  in  spite  of  all  I've  said  to  you,  to  be- 
lieve thaiy  my  true-hearted  boy." 

He  grasped  his  son's  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  mother  at  the  same  moment  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  whilst  both  sobbed  aloud. 
A  strong  sense  of  innate  dignity  expanded 
the  brow  of  young  Lamh  Laudher.  He 
smiled  while  his  parents  wept,  although  his 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow  brought  a  tear  at 
the  same  time  to  his  eye-lids.  He  declined, 
however,  entering  into  any  explanation,  and 
the  fiither  proceeded — 

"  Yes !  I  know  you  are  innocent,  John  ;  I 
can  swear  that  you  didn't  leave  this  house 
from  nine  o'clock  last  night  up  to  the  present 
minute." 

"Father,"  said  Lamh  Laudher,  "don't 
swear  that,  for  it  would  not  be  true,  although 
you  think  it  would.  I  was  out  the  greater 
part  of  last  night" 

His  father's  countenance  fell  again,  as  did 
those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  on 
hearing  what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  ad- 
mission of  his  guilt 

"Gk),"  said  the  old  man,  "go;  naburs, 
take  him  with  you.  If  he's  guilty  of  this,  I'll 
never  more  look  upon  his  face.  John,  my 
heart  was  crushed  before,  but  you're  likely 
to  break  it  out  an*  out" 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge's  deportment^  on  hear- 


ing himself  charged  with  robbery,  became 
dogged  and  sullen.  The  conversation,  to- 
gether with  the  sympathy  and  the  doubt  it 
excited  among  his  friends,  he  treated  with 
silent  indignation  and  scorn.  He  remem- 
bered that  on  the  night  before,  the  strange 
woman  assured  him  die  had  not  been  robb^ 
and  he  felt  that  the  charge  was  exceedingly 
strange  and  unaccountable. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  the  sooner  this  busi- 
ness is  cleared  up  the  better.  For  my  part^ 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  do  I 
care  much  how  it  goes.  I  knew  since  yes- 
terday evening,  that  bad  luck  was  before  me, 
at  all  events,  an'  I  suppose  it  must  take  its 
course,  an'  that  I  must  bear  it" 

The  father  had  sat  down,  and  now  declined 
uttering  a  single  word  in  vindication  of  his 
son.  The  latter  looked  towards  him,  when 
about  to  pass  out,  but  the  old  man  waved 
his  hand  with  sorrowful  impatience,  and 
pointed  to  the  door,  as  intimating  a  wish 
that  he  should  forthwith  depart  from  under 
his  root  Loaded  with  twofold  disgi*ace,  he 
left  his  family  and  his  friends,  accompanied 
by  the  constables,  to  the  profound  grief  and 
astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him. 

They  then  conducted  him  before  a  Mr. 
Brookleigh,  an  active  magistrate  of  that  day, 
and  a  gentleman  of  mild  and  humane  chajs 
acter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  reaching  Brookleigh  Hall,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher foimd  the  strange  woman,  Nell  M'Col- 
lum,  Connor's  servant  maid,  and  the  carman 
awaiting  his  arrival  The  magistrate  looked 
keenly  at  the  prisoner,  and  immediately 
glanced  with  an  expression  of  strong  disgusik 
at  Nell  M'Collum.  The  other  female  survey- 
ed Lamh  Laudher  with  an  interest  evidently 
deep  ;"  after  which  she  whispered  something 
to  Nell,  who  frowned  and  shook  her  head,  as 
if  dissenting  from  what  she  had  heard. 
Lamh  Laudher,  on  his  "part  surveyed  the 
features  of  the  female  \\ith  an  earnestness 
that  seemed  to  absorb  all  sense  of  his  own 
disgrace  and  danger. 

"  CRorke,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  this  is  a 
serious  charge  against  you.  I  trust  you  ma^ 
be  able  effectually  to  meet  it" 

"  I  must  wait,  your  worship,  till  I  hear  fully 
what  it  is  first,"  repUed  Lamh  Laudher, 
"  afther  that  I'm  not  afiraid  of  clearin'  myself 
from  it" 

The  woman  then  detailed  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  robbery,  which  it  appeared  took 
place  at  the  moment  her  luggage  was  in  the 
act  of  being  removed  to  her  room,  after  which 
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she  added,  rather  unexpectedly — "  And  now 
your  worship,  I  have  plainly  stated  the  facts ; 
but  I  must,  in  conscience,  add,  that  although 
this  woman,"  turning  to  Nell  M'Collum,  **  is 
of  opinion  that  the  yoimg  man  before  you  has 
robbed  me,  yet  I  cannot  think  he  did." 

"  I'll  swear,  your  worship,"  said  Nell,  "  that 
on  passin'  homewards  last  night,  seein'  a  car 
wid  people  about  it,  at  Luke  Connor's  door,  I 
stood  behind  the  porch,  merely  to  thry  if  I 
knew  who  they  wor.  I  seen  this  Lamh 
Laudher  wid  a  small  oak  box  in  his  hands, 
an'  111  give  my  oath  that  it  was  open,  an'  that 
he  put  his  hands  into  it,  and  tuck  something 
out." 

"Pray,  Nell,  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
yourself  were  abroad  at  so  unseasonable  an 
hour  ?  "  said  the  magistrate. 

*•  Every  one  knows  that  Ym  out  at  quare 
hours,"  repHed  Nell ;  "  I'm  not  Hke  othei's.  I 
know  where  I  ought  to  be,  at  all  times  ;  but 
last  night,  if  yoiu*  worship  wishes  to  hear  the 
truth,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Andy  Murray's 
wake,  the  poor  lad  that  was  shepherd  to  the 
NeUs." 

"  And  pray,  Nell,"  said  his  worship,  "  how 
dill  \jo\i  form  so  sudden  an  acquaintjmce  with 
this  respectable-looking  woman  ?  " 

"I  knew  her  for  years,"  said  Nell ;  "Fve 
seen  her  in  other  ports  of  the  country  often." 

"You  were  mDre  than  an  hour  with  her 
last  night — were  you  not  ?  "  said  his  worship. 

"  She  made  me  stay  wid  her,"  said  NeU, 
"  bekase  she  was  a  stranger,  an'  of  coorse  was 
glad  to  see  a  face  she  knew,  afther  the  fright 
she  got." 

"All  very  natural,  Nell ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  she  might  easily  have  chosen  a  more  re- 
spectable associate.  Have  you  actually  lost 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds,  my  good 
madam  ?  " 

"  I  have  positively  lost  so  much,"  rephed 
the  woman,  "  together  with  the  certificate  of 
my  marriage.** 

"  And  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
NeU  I^rCoUum  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  blushed  deeply 
at  this  question ;  but  Nell,  with  more  presence 
of  mind,  went  over  to  the  magistrate,  and 
whispered  something  which  caused  him  to 
start,  look  keenly  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
plaintiff. 

"  I  must  have  this  confirmed  by  herself"  he 
said  in  reply  to  Nell's  disclosure,  "  otherwise 
I  shall  be  much  more  inclined  to  consider 
you  the  thief  than  O'Rorke,  whose  character 
has  been  hithei-to  unimpeachable  and  above 
suspicion." 

He  then  beckoned  the  woman  over  to  his 
desk,  and  after  having  first  inquired  if  she 
could  write,  and  being  replied  to  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  placed  a  slip  of  paper  before  her,  on 


which  was  written — "  Is  that  unhappy  woman 
called  Nell  M'CoUum,  your  mother?" 

"  Alas  !  she  is,  sir,"  replied  the  female,  with 
a  deep  expression  of  sorrow.  The  magistrate 
then  appeared  satisfied.  "  Now,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing O'Rorke,  "  state  fairly  and  honestly 
what  you  have  to  say  in  reply  to  the  charge/ 
brought  against  you."  "* 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you  hear  the  woman  say  that  she  brings  no 
charge  against  me  ;  but  I  can  prove  on  oath, 
that  Nell  M'Collum  and  her  niece,  Nanse 
M'Collum,  along  with  two  men  that  I  don't 
know,  except  that  one  was  called  Rody,  met 
at  FrankUn's  gate,  with  an  intention  of  rob- 
ing, an'  it's  my  firm  behef,  of  murdering  this 
woman." 

He  then  detailed  with  great  earnestness  the 
incidents  and  conversation  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"Sir,"  replied  Nell,  with  astonishing 
promptness,  "  I  can  prove  by  two  witnesses, 
that,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  he  said 
he  would  take  to  the  high-road,  in  ordher  to 
get  money  to  enable  him  to  marry  Ellen 
NeiL  Yes,  you  villain,  Nanse  M'Collum 
heard  every  word  that  passed  between  you 
and  her  in  the  grassy  quarry  ;  an'  Ellen,  your 
worship,  can  prove  it  too,  if  she's  sent  for." 

This  had  little  effect  on  the  magistrate, 
who  at  no  time  placed  any  rehance  on  Nell's 
assertions ;  he  immediately,  however,  dis- 
patched a  summons  for  Nanse  M'GoUum. 

The  carman  then  related  all  that  he  knew, 
every  word  of  which  strongly  corroborated 
what  Lamh  Laudher  had  said.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  added,  that 
according  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  box 
was  not  open  when  he  left  it  in  the  plaintiff's 
sleeping-room  above  stairs. 

The  magistrate  again  looked  keenly  and 
suspiciously  towards  Nell.  At  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  O'Rorke's  father  and  mother, 
accompanied  by  some  of  their  friends,  made 
their  appearance.  The  old  man,  however, 
decHned  to  take  any  part  in  the  vindication 
of  his  son.  He  stood  sullenly  silent,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  brows  knit,  as  much 
in  indignation  as  in  soitow.  The  grief  of 
the  mother  was  louder,  for  she  wept  audi- 
bly. 

Ere  the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  the  con- 
stable returned,  and  stated  that  Nanse  was 
not  be  found. 

"  She  has  not  been  at  her  master's  house 
since  morning,"  he  observed,  "and  they 
don't  know  where  she  is,  or  what  has  become 
of  her." 

The  magistrate  immediately  despatched 
two  of  the  constables,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  secure  her,  if  possible. 
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''In  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  "I  will 
order  you,  Nell  IVFCollum,  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined, until  I  ascertain  whether  she  can  be 
produced  or  not  Your  haunts  may  be 
searched  with  some  hope  of  success,  while 
you  are  in  durance ;  but  I  rather  think  we 
might  seek  for  her  in  vain,  if  you  were  at 
liberty  to  regulate  her  motions.  I  cannot 
expect,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
"  that  you  should  prosecute  one  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  you,  even  if  you  had  proot  which 
you  have  not ;  but  I  am  almost  certain,  that 
she  has  been  someway  or  other  concerned  in 
the  robbery.  You  are  a  modest,  interesting 
woman,  and  I  regret  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained. At  present  there  are  no  grounds  for 
committing  any  of  the  parties  charged  with 
the  robbery.  This  imhappy  woman  I  com- 
mit only  as  a  vagrant,  until  her  niece  is 
found,  after  that  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
see  somewhat  farther  into  this  strange  affair." 

"Something  tells  me,  sir,"  repHed  the 
stranger,  *'  that  this  young  man  is  as  inno- 
cent of  the  robbery  as  the  child  unborn.  It's 
not  my  intention  ever  to  think  of  prosecuting 
him.  What  I  have  done  in  the  matter  was 
against  my  own  wishes." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  the  words  I  " 
exclaimed  the  parents  of  O'Eorke,  each  press- 
ing her  hand  with  dehght  and  gratitude. 
The  woman  warmly  returned  then*  greetings, 
but  instantly  felt  her  bosom  heave  with  a 
hysterical  oppression  under  which  she  sank 
into  a  state  of  insensibiUty.  Lamh  Laudher 
More  and  his  wife  were  proceeding  to  bring 
her  towards  the  door  for  air,  when  NeU 
M'Collum  insisted  on  a  prior  right  to  render 
her  that  service.  "Begone,  you  servant  of 
the  devil,"  exclaimed  Qie  old  man,  "your 
wicked  breath  is  bad  about  any  one  else  ; 
you  won't  lay  a  hand  upon  her." 

"  Don't  let  her,  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  said 
his  wife ;  "  her  eye  will  kill  the  woman !  " 

"  You  are  not  aware,"  said  the  magistrate, 
**  that  this  woman  is  her  daughter." 

"Whose  daughter,  please  your  honor," 
said  the  old  man  indignantly. 

"  Nell  M'CoUum's,"  he  returned. 

"  It's  as  false  as  hell  I "  rejoined  O'Rorke, 
"  beggin'  your  honor's  pardon  for  sayin'  so. 
I  mean  it's  false  for  NeU,  if  she  says  it.  Nell, 
sir,  never  had  a  daughter,  an'  she  knows 
4)hat ;  but  she  had  a  son,  an'  she  knows  best 
jv^hat  became  of  him." 

NeU,  however,  resolved  not  to  be  deterred 
from  getting  the  stranger  into  her  own 
hands.  With  astonishing  strength  and  fury 
she  attempted  to  drag  the  insensible  creature 
from  Ollorke's  grasp ;  but  the  magistrate, 
disgusted  at  her  violence,  ordered  two  of  the 
persons  present  to  hold  her  down. 

At  length  the  woman  began  to  recover. 


She  sobbed  aloud,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
tears  drenched  her  cheeks.  NeU  ordered  her 
to  tear  herself  from  O'Rorke  and  his  \*ife : — 

"  Their  hands  are  bad  about  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "and  their  son  has  robbed  you, 
Mary.  Lave  them,  I  say,  or  it  wiU  be  worse 
for  you." 

The  woman  paid  her  no  attention  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  bosom  of 
O'Rorke's  wife,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"Gbd  help  me!"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  her  situation,  "lam  an  un- 
happy, an'  a  heart-broken  woman !  For 
many  a  year  I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to 
have  a  friendly  breast  to  weep  on." 

She  then  caught  O'Rorke's  hand  and  kissed 
it  afifectionately,  after  which  she  wept  afresh ; 
"  Merciful  heaven ! "  said  she — "  oh,  how  wiU 
I  ever  be  able  to  meet  my  husband!  and 
such  a  husband !  oh,  heavens  pity  me ! " 

Both  O'Rorke  and  his  wife  stood  over  her 
in  tears.  The  latter  bent  her  head,  kissed 
the  stranger,  and  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

"  May  God  bless  you  !  "  said  O'Rorke  him- 
self solemnly ;  "  trust  in  Him,  for  he  can  see 
justice  done  to  you  when  man  fails." 

The  eyes  of  NeU  glared  at  the  group  like 
those  of  an  eni'aged  tigress :  she  stamped  her 
feet  upon  the  floor,  and  struck  it  repeatedly 
with  her  stick,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when  moved  by  strong  and  deadly 
passiona 

"You'U  suffer  for  that,  Mary,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  as  for  you,  Lamh  Laudher 
More,  my  debt's  not  paid  to  you  yet  Your 
son's  a  robber,  an'  ill  prove  it  before  long ; 
every  one  knows  he's  a  coward  too-." 

Mx,  Brookleigh  felt  that  there  apx>eared  to 
be  something  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  night,  as  weU  as  with  some 
of  the  persons  who  had  come  before  him,  that, 
perplexed  him  not  a  little.  He  thought  ih&i, 
considering  the  serious  nature  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  young  O'Rorke,  he  exhib- 
ited an  apathy  under  it,  that  did  not  alto- 
gether argue  innocence.  Some  unsettled 
suspicions  entered  his  mind,  but  not  with 
sufficient  force  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any 
of  those  present^  except  NeU  and  Nanse 
MCoUum  who  had  absconded.  If  NeU  were 
the  woman's  mother,  her  anxiety  to  bring 
the  criminal  to  justice  appeared  very  mituraL 
Then,  again,  yoimg  O'Rorke's  father,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  history  of  NeU  M'Col- 
lum, denied  that  she  ever  had  a  daughter. 
How  could  he  be  certain  that  she  had  not» 
without  knowing  her  private  life  thoroughly  ? 
These  circumstances  appeared  rather  strange, 
if  not  altogether  incomprehensible  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  be- 
fore they  separated,  to  speak  with  O'Rorke's 
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family  in  private.  Having  expressed  a  wish 
to  this  effect,  he  dismissed  the  other  parties, 
except  Nell,  whom  he  intended  to  keep  con- 
fined until  the  discoveiy  of  her  niece. 

"  Pray,"  said  he  to  the  father  of  our  hum- 
ble hero,  "  how  do  you  know,  O'Rorke,  that 
Nell  M'Collum  never  had  a  daughter  ?  " 

"Ri<?ht  well,  vour  honor.  I  knew  her 
since  she  was  a  child  ;  an'  from  that  day  to 
this  she  was  never  six  months  from  this  town 
at  a  time.  No,  no — a  son  she  had,  but  a 
daughter  she  never  had." 

"  Let  me  ask  you,  young  man,  on  what 
business  were  you  abroad  last  night?  I 
expect  you  will  answer  me  candidly  ?  " 

"It's  no  matther,"  replied  young  T/amh 
Laudher  gloomily,  "  my  chai'acter's  gone.  I 
cannot- be  worse,  an'  I  will  tell  no  man  how 
I  spent  it,  till  I  have  an  opportimity  of  clarin' 
myself." 

"  If  you  spent  it  innocently,"  returned  the 
magistrate,  **  you  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  disclosure  we  require." 

"I  will  not  mention  it,"  said  the  other; 
"I  was  disgraced,  an'  that  is  enough.  I 
think  but  little  of  the  robbeiy." 

Brookleigh  understood  him ;  but  the  last 
assertion,  though  it  exonerated  him  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
character,  went  far  in  that  of  his  friends  who 
were  present  to  establish  his  guilt. 

They  then  withdrew ;  and  it  would  have 
been  much  to  young  Lamh  Laudher's  ad- 
vantage if  this  private  interview  had  never 
taken  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  Ollorke  and  his  wife 
waited  upon  Mr.  Brookleigh  to  state,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  liberate  Nell  M'Collum,  provided  he  kept 
a  strict  watch  upon  all  her  motiona  The 
magistrate  instantly  admitted  both  tho  force 
and  ingenuity  of  the  thought ;  and  after  hav- 
ing appointed  three  persons  to  the  task  of 
keeping  her  imder  surveillance,  he  set  her  at 
large. 

This  was  all  judicious  and  prudent ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  common  rumor,  having 
first  pubhshed  the  fact  of  young  Lamh  Lau- 
dher's cowardifce,  found  it  an  easy  task  to 
associate  his  name  with  the  robbery.  His 
very  father,  after  their  last  conference  with 
the  magistrate,  doubted  him ;  his  friends,  in 
the  most  sympathetic  terms,  expressed  their 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence resulting  from  this  was,  that  he 
found  himself  expelled  from  his  paternal 
roo(  and  absolutely  put  out  of  caste.  The 
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tide  of  ill  fame,  in  fitct,  set  in  so  strongly 
against  him,  that  Ellen,  startled  as  she  had 
been  by  his  threat  of  taking  to  the  highway, 
doubted  him.  The  poor  young  man,  in 
truth,  led  a  miserable  hfe.  Nanse  M'Collum 
had  not  been  found,  and  the  unfavorable 
rumor  was  still  at  its  height,  when  one  morn- 
ing the  town  arose  and  found  the  walls  and 
streets  placarded  with  what  was  in  those  days 
known  as  the  fattd  challenge  of  the  dku) 

BOXER  ! 

This  method  of  intimating  his  arrival  had 
always  been  peculiar  to  that  individual,  who 
was  a  man  of  color.  No  person  ever  dis- 
covered the  means  by  which  he  placarded 
his  dreadful  challenge.  In  an  age  of  gross 
superstition,  numerous  were  the  rumors  and 
opinions  promulgated  concerning  this  cir< 
cumstance.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  an  evil  spirit  attended  him,  by  whose 
agency  his  advertisements  were  put  up  at 
night  A  law,  it  is  said,  then  existed^  that 
when  a  pugiUst  axrived  in  any  town.  h» 
might  claim  the  right  to  receive  the  sum  of 
fifty  guineas,  provided  no  man  in  the  town 
could  be  found  to  accept  his  challenge  within 
a  given  period.  A  champion,  if  tradition  be 
true,  had  the  privilege  of  fixing  only  the 
place,  not  the  mode  and  regulations,  of  bat- 
tle. Accordingly  the  scene  of  contest  imi- 
formly  selected  by  the  Dead  Boxer  was  the 
church-yard  of  the  town,  beside  a  new  made 
grave,  dug  at  his  expense.  The  epithet  of 
the  Dead  Boxer  had  been  given  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  fatal  stroke  by  which 
he  had  been  able  to  kill  every  antagonist  who 
dared  to  meet  him  ;  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  call  a  f&tal  marksman  a 
dead  f^ot ;  and  the  church-yard  was  selected, 
and  the  grave  prepared,  in  order  to  denote 
the  fatohty  incurred  by  those  who  went  into 
a  contest  with  him.  He  was  famous,  too,  at 
athletic  sports,  but  was  never  known  to  com- 
municate the  secret  of  the  fatal  blow  ;  he  also 
taught  the  sword  exercises,  at  which  he  was 
considered  to  be  a  proficient. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  town 
in  which  we  have  laid  the  scene  of  this  legend 
felt  the  usual  impulse  of  an  intense  curiosity 
to  see  so  celebrated  a  character.  The  Dead 
Boxer,  however,  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  to  gratify  this  natural  propensity. 
He  walked  out  from  the  head  inn,  where  he 
had  stopped,  attended  by  his  servant,  merely, 
it  would  appear,  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
very  sUght  chance  which  the  stoutest  of  them 
had  in  standing  before  a  man  whose  blow 
was  so  fatal,  and  whose  frame  so  prodigiously 
Herculean. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  at  which  he 
deemed  proper  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
as  it  happened  also  to  be  the  market-day  ol 
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the  to\m,  the  crowd  which  followed  him  was 
unprecedented.  The  old  and  young,  the 
hale  and  feeble  of  both  sexes,  aU  rushed  out 
to  see,  with  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder,  the 
terrible  and  far-famed  Dead  Boxer.  The  re- 
port of  his  arrival  had  already  spread  far  and 
wide  into  the  country,  and  persons  belong- 
ing to  every  class  and  rank  of  life  might  be 
Been  hastening  on  horseback,  and  more  at 
fuU  speed  on  foot,  that  they  might,  if  possi- 
ble, catch  an  early  gUmpse  of  him.  The 
most  sporting  chai*acters  among  the  nobihty 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  fighting-peers, 
fire-eaters,  snufif-candle  squires,  members  of 
the  hell-fire  and  jockey  clubs,  gaugers,  gen- 
tlemen f.irmers,  bluff  yeomen,  laborers, 
cudgel-players,  parish  pugilists,  men  of  re- 
nown witlun  a  distiict  of  ten  square  miles, 
all  jostled  each  other  in  hurrying  to  see,  and 
if  possible  to  have  speech  of,  the  Dead 
Boxer.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  day, 
except  with  reference  to  him,  nor  a  conver- 
sation introduced,  the  topic  of  which  was 
not  the  Dead  Boxer.  In  the  town  every 
window  was  filled  with  persons  standing  to 
|fet  a  view  of  him ;  so  were  the  tops  of  the 
tiouses,  the  dead  walls,  and  all  the  cars, 
gates,  and  available  eminences  within  sight 
of  the  way  along  which  he  went.  Having 
thus  perambulated  the  town,  he  returned  to 
the  market-cross,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
stood  immediately  in  front  of  his  inn.  Here, 
attended  by  music,  he  personally  pubHshed 
his  challenge  in  a  deep  and  sonorous  voice, 
calling  upon  the  corporation  in  right  of  his 
championship,  to  produce  a  man  in  ten  clear 
days  ready  to  undertake  battle  with  him  as 
a  pugiHst,  or  otherwise  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  fifty  guineas  out  of  their  own  proper  ex- 
chequer. 

Having  thus  thrown  down  his  gauntlet, 
the  musicians  played  a  dead  march,  and  there 
was  certainly  something  wild  and  fearful  in 
the  association  produced  by  these  strains  of 
death  and  the  &,tality  of  encountering  him. 
This  challenge  he  repeated  at  the  same  place 
and  hour  during  three  successive  days,  after 
which  he  calmly  awaited  the  result 

In  the  meJ  time,  certain  circumstances 
came  to  light,  which  not  only  developed 
many  cruel  and  profligate  traits  in  his  dis- 
position, but  also  enabled  the  worthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  ascertain  several  facts 
relating  to  his  connections,  which  in  no 
small  degree  astonished  them.  The  candid 
and  modest  female  whose  murder  and  rob- 
bery had  been  planned  by  Nell  M'Collum, 
resided  with  him  as  his  wife :  at  least  if  he 
did  not  acknowledge  her  as  such,  no  person 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  her 
mild  and  gentle  deportment,  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment conceived  her  capable  of  Hving  with 


him  in  any  other  character.  His  conduct  to 
her,  however,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,  nof 
was  his  open  and  unmanly  cruelty  lessened 
by  the  misfortune  of  her. having  lost  the 
money  which  he  had  accumulated.  With 
Nell  M*Collum  he  was  also  acquainted,  for 
he  had  given  orders  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  him  whenever  she  deemed  it  neces- 
sary. Nell,  though  now  at  large,  found  her 
motions  watched  with  a  vigilance  which  no 
ingenuity  on  her  part  could  baffle.  She 
knew  tins,  and  was  resolved  by  caution  to 
overreach  those  who  dogged  her  so  closely. 
Her  intimacy  with  the  Dead  Boxer  threw  a 
shade  of  stUl  deeper  mystery  around  her 
own  character  and  his.  Both  were  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  evil  communion 
with  supernatural  beings,  and  both,  of  course, 
were  looked  upon  with  fear  and  hatred, 
modified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  respective  situations. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that 
young  Lamh  Laudher  s  disgrace  was  alto- 
gether lost  in  the  wide-spread  fame  of  the 
Dead  Boxer.  His  high  reputation  for  gen- 
erous and  manly  feehng  had  given  him  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him,  to  be  at  once  discarded  by  them 
from  public  convei*sation  as  an  indifferent 
person.  His  conduct  filled  them  with  won- 
der, it  is  true;  but  although  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  respecting  ttie  robbery  was 
decidedly  in  his  favor,  yet  there  still  existed 
among  the  pubHc,  particularly  in  the  faction 
that  was  hostile  to  him,  enough  of  doubt, 
openly  expressed,  to  render  it  a  duty  to 
avoid  him  ;  particularly  when  this  formidable 
suspicion  was  joined  to  the  notorious  fact  of 
his  cowardice  in  the  rencounter  with  Meehaul 
NeiL  Both  subjects  were  therefore  discussed 
with  probably  an  equal  interest;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  rumor  of  Lamh  Lau- 
(iher*s  cowardice  would  alone  have  occasioned 
him,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
drew  it  forth,  to  be  avoided  and  branded 
with  contimiely.  There  was,  in  feet,  then  in 
existence  among  the  rival  factions  in  L*eland 
mucn  of  the  military'  sense  of  honor  which 
characterizes  the  British  army  at  this  day ; 
nor  is  this  spirit  even  yet  wholly  exploded 
from  our  humble  countrymen.  Poor  Lamh 
Laudher  was,  therefore,  an  exile  from  his 
father's  house,  repulsed  and  avoided  by  all 
who  had  formerly  been  intimate  with  him. 

There  was  another  individual,  however, 
who  deeply  sympathized  in  all  he  felt,  because 
she  knew  that  for  her  sake  it  had  been  in- 
curred ;  we  allude  to  Ellen  NeiL  Since  the 
night  of  their  last  interview,  she,  too,  had 
been  scrupulously  watched  by  her  relatione 
But  what  vigilance  can  surpass  the  ingenuity 
of  love  ?    Although  her  former  treacheroup 
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coniidrmt  bad  absconded,  yet  the  incident  of 
the  Dead  Boxer's  arriYal  had  been  the  means 
of  supplying  her  with  a  friend,  into  whose 
bosom  she  felt  that  she  could  pour  out  all 
the  anxieties  of  her  heart  This  was  no 
other  than  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife ;  and  there 
was  this  peculiarity  in  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  Ellen's  distress,  that  it  was  only 
a  return  of  sympathy  which  Ellen  felt  in  the 
unhappy  woman's  suflferings.  The  conduct 
of  her  husband  was  indefensible ;  for  while 
he  treated  her  with  shameful  barbarity,  it 
was  evident  that  bis  bad  passions  and  bis 
judgment  were  at  variance,  with  respect  to 
the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  her  charac- 
ter. In  her  honesty  he  placed  every  confi- 
dence, and  permitted  her  to  manage  his 
money  and  regulate  his  expenses ;  but  this 
was  merely  because  her  frugality  and  econo- 
mic habits  gratified  his  parsimony,  and  fos- 
tered one  of  his  strongest  passions,  which 
was  avarice.  There  was  something  about 
this  amiable  creature  that  won  powerfully 
upon  the  affections  of  Ellen  Neil ;  and  in  en- 
trusting her  with  the  secret  of  her  love,  she 
she  felt  assured  that  she  had  not  misplaced 
it.  Their  private  conversations,  therefore, 
were  frequent,  and  their  communications, 
unreserved  on  both  sides,  so  far  as  woman 
can  bestow  confidence  and  friendship  on  the 
subject  of  her  affections  or  her  duty.  This 
intimacy  did  not  long  escape  the  prying  eyes 
of  Nell  M'Collum,  who  soon  took  means  to 
avail  herself  of  it  for  purposes  which  will 
shortly  become  evident. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  evening  after  the 
day  on  which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  published 
his  challenge,  that,  having  noticed  Nell  fi'om 
a  window  as  she  passed  the  inn,  he  dispatched 
a  waiter  with  a  message  that  she  should  be 
sent  up  to  him.  Previous  to  this  the  hag 
had  been  several  times  with  his  wife,  on 
whom  she  laid  serious  injunctions  never  to 
disclose  to  her  husband  the  relationship  be- 
tween them.  The  woman  had  never  done  so, 
for  in  fact  the  acknowledgement  of  Nell,  as 
her  mother,  would  have  been  to  any  female 
whose  feelings  had  not  been  made  callous  by 
the  world,  a  painful  and  distressing  task. 
Nell  was  the  more  anxious  on  this  point,  as 
she  feared  that  such  a  disclosure  would  have 
frustrated  her  own  designs. 

"  Well,  granny,"  said  he,  when  Nell  en- 
tered, "  any  word  of  the  money  ?  " 

Nell  cautiously  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
immediately  fronting  him,  her  hand  at  some 
distance  from  her  side,  supported  by  her 
sta^  and  her  gray  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  that  midicious  look  which  she  never 
could  banish  from  her  countenance. 

"  The  money  will  come,"  she  replied,  "  in 
good  time.     I've  a  charm  near  ready  that'll 


get  a  clue  to  it  Fm  watchin*  him — an'  Tm 
watched  myself — an'  EUlerCs  watched.  He 
has  hardly  a  house  to  put  his  head  in  ;  but 
rwbocklish  !  TU  bring  you  an'  him  together — 
ay,  dher  manim,  an'  I'll  make  him  give  you 
the  first  blow  ;  afther  that,  if  you  don't  give 
him  ONE,  it's  your  own  fau'i"  1 

"Get  the  money  first,  granny.  I  won't 
give  him  the  blow  tiU  t^  is  safe." 

"  Won't  you  ?  "  replied  the  beldame  ;  "ay, 
dher  Cree$tha,  will  you,  whin  you  know  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  about  him  an* — ^an' " 

"  And  who,  granny?  " 

"  Diououl^  man,  but  Tm  afeard  to  tell  you, 
for  fimd  you'd  kill  me." 

"  Tut,  Nelly  ;  I'd  not  strike  an  Obeah-wo- 
man."  8;id  be.  laugbing. 

"  I  suspect  foul  play  between  him  an' — 
herr 

"Eh?    Fury  of  hell,  no !  " 

"  He's  very  handsome,"  said  the  other,  "an' 
young — far  younger  than  you  are,  by  thir- 
teen—" 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  said  the  Dead  Boxer,  in- 
terrupting her,  and  clenching  his  fist,  whilst 
his  eyes  literally  glowed  like  live  coals,  "  go 
on — I'll  murder  him,  but  not  till — ^yes,  I'll 
murder  him  at  a  blow — ^I  will ;  but  no — not 
till  you  secure  the  money  first.  If  I  give  him 
the  blow — THE  BOX — ^I  might  never  get  it, 
granny.     A  dead  man  gives  back  nothing." 

"I  suspect," repHed  Nell,  **arraghid — that 
is  the  money — is  in  other  hands.  Lord  pre- 
sarve  us !  but  it's  a  wicked  world,  blackey." 

"  Where  is  it ! "  said  the  Boxer,  with  a  ve- 
hemence of  manner  resembling  that  of  a  man 
who  was  ready  to  sink  to  perdition  for  his 
wealth.     "  Devil !  and  furies  !  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  said  the  imperturbable 
Nell ;  "  why,  manim  a  yeah,  man,  sure  you 
don't  think  that  /know  where  it  is?  I  sus- 
pect that  your  landlord's  daughter,  his  raal 
sweetheart,  knows  something  about  it ;  but 
thin,  you  see,  I  can  prove  nothing ;  I  only 
suspect.  We  must  watch  an'  wait  You 
know  8he  wouldn't  prosecute  him." 

"  We  will  watch  an'  wait — but  HI  finish 
him.  Tell  me,  Nell — fury  of  hell,  woman — 
can  it  be  possible — no — well — ^I'll  murder 
him,  though ;  but  can  it  be  possible  that  she's 
guilty  ?  eh  ?  She  wouldn't  prosecute  him  ! 
— No— no— she  would  not" 

"  She  is  not  worthy  of  you,  blackey.  Lord 
save  us  !  Well,  troth,  I  remimber  whin  you 
wor  in  Lord  S— 's,  you  were  a  fine  yoimg 
man  of  your  color.  I  did  something  for  the 
young  lord  in  my  way  then,  an'  I  used  to 
say,  when  I  called  to  see  her,  that  you  wor  a 
beauty,  barrin'  the  face.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  no  he  in  thai  Well,  that  was  before 
you  tuck  to  the  fightin' ;  but  I'm  ravin'. 
Wliisper,  man.     If  you  doubt  wliat  Tm  say- 
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m\  watch  the  north  comer  of  the  orchard 
about  nine  to-night,  an'  youll  see  a  meetin' 
between  her  an*  O'Rorke.  God  be  wid  you ! 
I  must  go." 

"  Stop ! "  said  the  Boxer  ;  "  don'ir-but  do 
get  a  charm  for  the  money.** 

"  Good-by,**  said  Nell ;  ^*  you  a  heart  wid 
your  money !  No ;  damnho  sherry  on  the 
charm  ever  111  get  you  till  you  show  more 
spunk.  You !  My  curse  on  the  money, 
man,  when  your  disgrace  is  consamed  !  ** 

NeU  pa^s^  rapidTand  with  evident  in- 
dignation  out  of  the  room  ;  nor  could  any 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  Dead  Boxer  in- 
duce her  to  return  and  prolong  the  dialogue. 

She  had  said  enough,  however,  to  produce 
in  his  bosom  torments  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  damned.  In  several  of  their  preced- 
ing dialogues,  she  had  impressed  him  with  a 
belief  that  yoimg  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
person  who  had  robbed  his  wife  ;  and  now 
to  the  hatred  that  originated  in  a  spiiit  of 
avarice,  she  added  the  deep  and  deadly  one 
of  jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dead 
Boxer  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  EUen  Neil*s  beauty;  and  perhaps 
nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  the  removal  of  a  woman  whom  he 
no  longer  loved,  except  for  those  virtues  which 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  money.  And 
now,  too,  had  he  an  equal  interest  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  double  rival,  whom,  besides,  he 
considered  the  spoliator  of  his  hoarded  prop- 
erty. The  loss  of  this  money  certainly  stung 
him  to  the  soul,  and  caused  his  unfortunate 
wife  to  suffer  a  tenfold  degree  of  persecution 
and  misery.  When  to  this  we  add  his  sudden 
passion  for  EUen  Neil,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  she  must  have  endured.  Nell,  at 
all  events,  felt  satisfied  that  she  had  shaped 
the  strong  passions  of  her  savage  dupe  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  gratify  that  imdying 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  she  had  so  long 
nurtured  against  the  family  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher. The  Dead  Boxer,  too,  was  determined 
to  prosecute  his  amour  with  Ellen  Neil,  not 
more  to  gratify  his  lawless  affection  for  her 
than  his  twofold  hatred  of  Lamh  Laudher. 

At  length  nine  o*clock  arrived,  and  the 
scene  must  change  to  the  northern  part  of 
Sheemus  Neil  s  orchard.  The  Dead  Boxer 
threw  a  cloak  around  him,  and  issuing 
through  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  entei'ed 
the  garden,  which  was  separated  from  the 
orchard  only  by  a  low  clipped  hedge  of 
young  whitethorn,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  of  a  small  gate.  In  a  moment  he  was 
in  the  orchard,  and  from  behind  its  low  wall 
he  perceived  a  female  proceeding  to  the  north 
side  muffled  like  himself  in  a  cloak,* which 
he  immediately  recognized  to  be  that  of  his 
wife.    His  teeth    became  locked   together 


with  the  most  deadly  resentment ;  his  fea- 
tures twitched  with  the  convulsive  npasinii  of 
rage,  and  his  nostrils  were  distended  as  if  Lis 
victims  stood  already  within  his  grasp.  He 
instantly  threw  himself  over  the  wdl,  and 
nothing  but  the  crashing  weight  of  his  tread 
could  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  two  unsus- 
pecting persons  before  him.  Startled,  how- 
ever, by  the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  Lamh 
Laudher  turned  round  to  observe  who  it 
was  that  followed  them,  and  immediately  the 
massy  and  colossal  black  now  stripped  of  his 
cloak — for  he  had  thrown  it  aside — stood  in 
their  presence.  The  female  instinctively 
drew  the  cloak  round  her  face,  and  TAmh 
Laudher  was  about  to  ask  why  he  followed 
them,  when  the  Boxer  approached  him  in  an 
attitude  of  assault. 

With  a  calmness  almost  unparalleled  under 
the  circumstances,  Lamh  Laudher  desired 
the  female  by  no  means  to  clin^  to  him. 

"If  you  do,**  said  he,  "I  aii  murdered 
where  I  stand.'* 

"No,"  she  shrieked,  "you  (*hall  not 
Stand  back,  man,  stand  back,  li  you  mur- 
der him  I  will  take  care  you  shall  suffer  for 
it.  Stand  back.  Lamh  Laudher  never  in' 
jured  you.'* 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  Boxer,  in  reply  ; 
"  why,  what  is  this  !    Who  have  we  here  ?  " 

Ellen,  for  it  was  she,  had  already  thrown 
back  the  cloak  from  her  features,  and  step- 
ped forward  between  them. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  you,"  said  the 
black,  "  and  so  may  he.  Come,  /  shall  con- 
duct you  home.** 

He  caught  her  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  drew 
her  over  to  his  side  like  an  infant. 

"  Come,  my  pretty  girl,  come  ;  I  wiU  treat 
you  tenderly,  and  idl  I  shall  ask  is  a  kiss  in 
return.  Here,  young  fellow,"  said  he  to 
Lamh  Laudher,  with  a  sense  of  bitter 
triumph,  "  I  will  show  you  that  one  black 
kiss  is  worth  two  white  ones." 

Heavy,  hard,  and  energetic  was  the  blow 
which  the  Dead  Boxer  received  upon  the 
temple,  as  the  reply  of  Lamh  Laudher,  and 
dead  was  the  crash  of  his  tremendous  body 
on  the  earth.  EUen  looked  around  her  with 
amazement. 

"  Come,**  said  she,  seizing  her  lover*s  arm, 
and  dragging  him  onward :  "  gracious 
heavens!  I  hope  you  haven't  killed  him. 
Come,  John,  the  time  is  short,  and  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  That  villain,  as  I  tould 
you  before,  is  a  villain.  Oh !  if  you  knew  it ! 
John,  I  have  been  the  manes  of  your  disgrace 
and  suffering,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
can  to  remedy  that.  In  your  disgrace, 
Ellen  will  be  ready,  in  four  days  from  this, 
to  become  your  wife.  John,  come  to  meet 
me  no  more.     I  wiU  send  that  villain*s  inno* 
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cent  '\^ife  to  your  aunt  Alley's,  where  you 
now  li  f  e.  /  didn't  expect  to  see  you  myself ; 
but  1  got  an  opportunity,  and  besides  she 
was  too  unwell  to  bring  my  message,  which 
was  to  let  you  know  what  I  now  tell  you." 

John,  ere  he  rephed,  looked  behind  him  at 
the  Dead  Boxer,  and  appeared  as  if  struck 
with  some  sudden  thought 

"  He  is  movin',"  said  he,  "  an*  on  this  night 
I  don't  wish  to  meet  him  again  ;  hui — yes, 
Ellen,  yes— Gbd  bless  you  for  the  words 
youVe  said  ;  but  how  could  you  for  one  min- 
ute doubt  me  about  the  robbery  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  John — ^I  did  not ;  and  if  I  did, 
think  of  your  own  words  at  our  meetin'  in 
the  Quarry ;  it  was  a  smaU  suspicion,  though 
— no  more.  No,  no  ;  al  heart  I  never  doubted 
you." 

"  Ellen,"  said  John,  "  hear  me.  You  never 
will  become  my  wife  tiU  my  disgrace  is  wiped 
away.  I  love  you  too  well  ever  to  see  you 
blush  for  your  husband.  My  mind  s  made 
up — so  say  no  more.  Ay,  an*  I  tell  you  that 
to  live  three  months  in  this  state  would  break 
my  heart" 

"Poor  John!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they 
separated,  and  the  words  were  followed  by  a 
gush  of  tears,  "  I  know  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  in  either  of  the  factions,  so  noble  in 
heart  and  thought  as  you  are." 

"1*11  prove  that  soon,  Ellen  ;  but  never  till 
my  name  is  fair  and  clear,  an'  without  spot, 
can  youh^my  wife.  Gk>od night,  dearest ;  in 
every  thing  but  thai  111  be  guided  by  you.*' 

They  then-  separated,  and  immediately  the 
Dead  Boxer,  like  a  drunken  man,  went  totter- 
ing, rather  crest-^llen,  towards  the  inn.  On 
reaching  his  own  room,  his  rage  appeared 
quite  ungovernable;  he  stormed,  stamped, 
and  raved  on  reflecting  that  any  one  was  able 
to  knock  him  down.  He  called  for  brandy 
and  water,  with  a  curse  to  the  waiter,  swore 
deeply  between  every  sip,  and  ultimately 
dispatched  another  messenger  for  NeU 
M'Collum. 

"  That  Obeah  woman's  playing  on  me,**  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  because  my  face  is  black,  she 
thinks  me  a  fool.  Furies !  I  neither  know 
what  she  is,  nor  who  the  other  ia  But  I  vM, 
know." 

"Don*t  be  too  smre  of  that,"  rephed  Nell, 
gliding  into  the  apartment — "  You  can  say 
little,  blackey,  or  think  httle,  avoumeen,  that 
YU  not  know.  As  to  who  s/ie  is,  you  needn't 
ax — she  won*t  be  long  troublin*  you ;  an*  in 
regard  to  myself,  I'm  what  you  see  me. 
Ana,  dher  ma  chuirpt  man  aUve,  I  could  lave 
you  in  one  night  that  a  boy  in  his  first  brees- 
tha  (small  dodies)  could  bate  the  marrow  out 
of  you." 

"  Where  did  yon  come  from  now,  gran- 
ny?" 


"  From  her  room  ;  she's  sick — that  was 
what  prevented  her  from  meetin*  Lamh  Lau- 
dher.** 

"  Granny,  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  I*m 
tired  of  her — sick  of  her.** 

"  You  know  enough  about  her  to  satisfyi 
you.     Wasn't  she  a  beautiful  creature  when 

Lady  S tuck  her  into  the  family,  an' 

reared  her  tiU  she  was  fit  to  wait  upon  her- 
self. Wam't  you  then  sarvant  to  the  ould 
lord,  an'  didn't  I  make  her  marry  you,  some- 
thing against  her  will,  too  ;  but  she  did  it  to 
plase  me.  That  was  before  *buildin' 
churches  *  druv  you  out  of  the  family,  an' 
made  you  take  to  the  fightin*  trade." 

"  Granny,  you  must  bring  this  young  fel- 
low across  me.  Blood!  woman,  do  you 
know  what  he  did  ?  He  knocked  me  down, 
granny — struck  me  senseless  I  Fury  of  hell  I 
Me  !  Only  for  attempting  to  kiss  his  sweet- 
heart ! " 

"Ha!"  said  Nell,  bitterly,  "keep  that  to 
yourself  for  heaven*s  sake  !  Dher  ma  chtdrp, 
man,  if  it  was  known,  his  name  would  be 
higher  up  than  ever.  Be  my  sowl,  any  how, 
that  was  the  Lamh  Laudher  blow,  my  boy, 
an'  what  that  is,  is  well  known.  The  devil 
curse  him  for  it ! " 

"Granny,  you  must  assist  me  in  three 
thinga  Find  a  clue  to  the  money — bring 
this  fellow  in  my  way,  as  you  promised — and 
help  me  with  the  landlord's  daughter." 

"  Is  there  nothin'  else  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

'' She's  sick." 

"  Well,  let  her  die,  then ;  /don't  care." 

"  In  the  other  things  I  will  help  you,"  said 
Nell ;  "  but  you  must  clear  your  own  way 
there,  1  can  do  every  thing  but  that,  I  have 
a  son  myself,  an'  my  hands  is  tied  against 
blood  till  I  find  him  out  I  could  like  to  see 
some  people  withered,  but  I  can't  kill." 

"  Well,  except  her  case,  we  understand  one 
another.     Good  night,  then." 

"  You  must  work  ^lat  for  yoursell  JOrooA 
night" 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  the  mean  time  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  scarcely  any  person  who  heard  it  could 
at  first  beUeve.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day  the  house  of  Lamh  Laudher  More 
was  surrounded  with  an  immense  crowd,  and 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
pecuUar  animation  and  excitement  Groups 
met,  stood,  and  eagerly  accosted  each  other 
upon  some  topic  that  evidentiy  excited  equal 
interest  and  astonishment 

Lamh  Laudheb  Oqe  had  ghallenqed  tem 
Dead  Box£b. 
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True.  On  that  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  proscribed  young  man  waited  upon  the 
Sovereign  of  the  town,  and  requested  to  see 
him.  Immediately  after  his  encounter  with 
the  black  the  preceding  night,  and  while 
Ellen  Neil  offered  to  compensate  him  for  the 
obloquy  she  had  brought  upon  his  name,  he 
formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of  sending 
him  a  challenge.  In  very  few  words  he 
stated  his  intention  to  the  Sovereign,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  insane. 

"No,  no,**  replied  that  gentleman;  "go 
home,  0*Borke,  and  banish  the  idea  out  of 
your  head ;  it  is  madness." 

"  But  I  say  i/es,  ye^,  with  great  respect  to 
yoii,  sii',"  observed  Lamh  Laudher.  "  IVe 
been  banished  from  my  father's  house,  and 
treated  with  scorn  by  all  that  know  me,  be- 
cause they  think  me  a  coward.  Now  1*11  let 
them  know  I*m  no  coward." 

"  But  you  will  certainly  be  killed,**  said  the 
Sovereign. 

"  That*8  to  be  seen,"  observed  the  young 
man  ;  "  at  all  events,  I'd  as  soon  be  killed  as 
livin*  in  disgrace.  Ill  thank  you,  sir,  as  the 
head  of  the  town,  to  let  the  black  know  that 
Lamh  Laudher  Oge  will  fight  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the " 

"  My  mind's  made  up  to  fight,"  said  the 
other,  interrupting  him.  "No  power  on 
earth  will  prevent  me,  sir.  So,  if  you  don*t 
choose  to  send  the  challenge,  111  bring  it 
myself." 

The  Sovereign  shook  his  head,  as  if  con- 
scious of  what  the  result  must  be. 

" That  is  enough,**  said  he  ;  "as  you  are 
fixed  on  your  own  destruction,  the  challenge 
will  be  given  ;  but  I  trust  you  wiU  think  bet- 
ter of  it" 

"Le*t  him  know,  if  you  please,**  added 
JLamh  Laudher,  "  that  on  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  must  fight" 

The  magistrate  nodded,  and  Tjamh  Lau- 
dher immediately  took  his  leave.  In  a  short 
time  the  intelligence  spread.  From  the  sov- 
ereign it  passed  to  his  clerk,  from  the  clerk 
to  ttie  other  members  of  the  corporation, 
and,  ere  an  hour,  the  town  was  in  a  blaze 
with  the  intelligence. 

"  Did  you  hear  what's  reported  ?  **  was  the 
general  question. 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge  has  cIvaRenged  the  Dead 
Boxer  ! 

The  reader  already  knows  how  bitterly 
pubhc  opinion  had  set  in  against  our  humble 
hero ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe, 
in  terms  sufficiently  vivid,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  reaction  which  now  took  place  in 
his  favor.  Every  one  pitied  him,  praised 
him,  remembered  his  former  prowess,  and 
after  finding  some  palliative  for  his  degrading 


interview  with  Meehaul  Neil,  concluded  with 
expressing  a  firm  conviction  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  fatal  task.  When  the  rumor  had 
reached  his  parents,  the  blood  ran  cold  in 
their  veins,  and  their  natural  afifeciion,  now 
roused  into  energy,  grasped  at  an  object  that 
was  about  to  be  violently  removed  from  it. 
Their  friends  and  neighbors,  as  we  have 
stated,  came  to  their  house  for  the  purpose 
of  dissuading  their  son  gainst  so  rash  and 
terrible  an  undertaking. 

"  It  musn*t  be,**  said  they,  "  for  whatever 
was  over  him  wid  Meehaul  Neil,  we  know 
now  he*8  no  coward,  an'  that's  enough.  We 
musn't  see  him  beat  dead  before  our  eyes,  at 
all  events,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  at  his  aunt's,"  replied  the  father ; 
"  undher  this  roof  he  says  he  will  never  come 
till  his  fame  is  cleared.  Heavens  above ! 
For  him  to  think  of  fightin'  a  man  that  kills 
every  one  he  fights  wid ! " 

The  mother*s  outcries  were  violent,  as  were 
those  of  his  female  relations,  whilst  a  solemn 
and  even  mournful  spirit  brooded  upon  the 
countenances  of  his  own  faction.  It  was 
resolved  that  his  parents  and  friends  should 
now  wait  upon,  and  by  every  argument  and 
remonstrance  in  their  power,  endeavor  to 
change  the  rashness  of  lus  purpose. 

The  young  man  received  them  with  a  kind 
but  somewhat  sorrowful  spirit  The  father, 
uncovered,  and  with  his  gray  locks  flowing 
down  upon  his  shoulders,  approached  him, 
extended  his  hand,  and  with  an  infirm  voice 
said — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  John.  You*re  wel- 
come to  your  father's  heart  an'  your  father's 
roof  once  more." 

The  son  put  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
and  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  but  de- 
clined receiving  his  father's  hand. 

"Not,  father — father  dear — not  till  my 
name  is  cleared. " 

"  John,**  said  the  old  man,  now  in  tears, 
"  will  you  refuse  mje  ?  You  are  my  only  son, 
my  only  child,  an*  I  cannot  lose  you.  Your 
name  is  cleared." 

"  Father,'*  said  the  son,  "  Tve  sworn — it*8 
now  too  late.  My  heart,  father,  has  been 
crushed  by  what  has  happened  lately.  I 
found  little  charity  among  my  frienda  I 
say,  I  cannot  change  my  mind,  for  I*ve  sworn 
to  fight  him.  And  even  if  I  had  not  sworn, 
I  couldn*t,  as  a  man,  but  do  it,  for  he  has 
insulted  them  that  I  love  better  than  my  own 
life.  I  knew  you  would  want  to  persuade 
me  against  what  I'm  doin' — an'  that  was 
why  I  bound  myself  this  momin'  by  an  oath." 

The  mother,  who  had  been  detsuned  a  few 
minutes  behind  them,  now  entered,  and  on 
hearing  that  he  had  refused  to  decline  the 
battle,  exclaimed — 
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"  Who  siys  that  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  won't 
obey  his  mother  ?  Who  dare  say  it  ?  Wasn't 
he  ever  and  always  an  obedient  son  to  me 
an*  his  father?  I  won't  believe  that  lie  of 
my  boy,  no  more  than  I  ever  believed  aword 
of  what  was  sed  against  him.  Shawn  Oge 
aroon,  you  won't  refuse  me,  aviUish,  What 
'ud  become  of  me,  avich  ma  chree,  if  you 
fight  him  ?  Would  you  have  the  mother's 
heart  broken,  an'  our  roof  childless  all  out  ? 
We  lost  one  as  it  is — the  daughter  of  our 
heart  is  gone,  an'  we  don't  know  how — an' 
now  is  your  father  an'  me  to  He  down  an* 
die  in  desolation  widout  a  child  to  shed  a 
tear  over  us,  or  to  put  up  one  prayer  for  our 
happiness  ?  " 

The  young  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
but  his  cheek  reddened,  and  he  dashed  them 
hastily  aside. 

**  No,  my  boy,  my  glorious  boy,  won't  re- 
fuse to  save  his  mother's  hearf  from  breakin'; 
ay,  and  his  gray-haired  father's  too — he  won't 
kill  us  both — my  boy  won't, — nor  send  us  to 
the  grave  before  our  time !  " 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "if  I  could  I-Oh ! 
no,  no.  Now,  it's  too  late — ^if  I  didn't  fight 
him,  I'd  be  a  peigured  man.  You  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "there's  something  in  a 
Lamh  Laudher  s  blow,  as  well  as  in  the  Dead 
Boxer's.  Isn't  it  said,  that  a  Lamh  Laudher 
needn't  strike  two  blows,  when  he  sends  his 
Btren<]^  with  one." 

He  stretched  out  his  powerful  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  degree  of  pride,  not  unbecom- 
ing his  youth,  spirit,  and  amazing  strength 
and  activity. 

"  Do  not,"  he  added,  "  either  vex  me,  or 
sink  my  spirits.  Fm  sworn,  an'  I'll  fight  him. 
That's  my  mind,  and  it  will  not  change." 

The  whole  party  felt,  by  the  energy  and 
decision  with  which  he  spoke  the  last  words, 
that  he  was  immovable.  His  resolution  filled 
them  with  melancholy,  and  an  absolute  sense 
^f  death.  They  left  him,  therefore,  in  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  his  parents,  whose  grief 
was  bitter  and  excessive. 

When  the  Dead  Boxer  heard  that  he  had 
been  challenged,  he  felt  more  chagrin  than 
satisfaction,  for  his  avarice  was  disappointed  ; 
but  when  he  understood  from  those  members 
of  the  corporation  who  waited  on  him,  that 
Lamh  Laudher  was  the  challenger,  the  livid 
fire  of  mingled  rage  and  triimiph  which 
blazed  in  his  large  bloodshot  eyes  absolutely 
frightened  the  worthy  burghers. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  he — "here,  Joe,  I 
desire  you  to  go  and  get  a  coffin  made,  six 
feet  long  and  properly  wide — we  will  give 
him  room  enough ;  tehee  I  tehee !  tehee  ! — 
ah !  tehee !  tehee !  tehee !  I'm  glad,  gentle- 
men. Herri  agh!  tehee!  tehee!  I'm  glad, 
rm  glad." 


In  this  manner  did  he  indulge  in  the  wild 
and  uncouth  glee  of  a  savage  as  ferocious  aa 
he  was  powerful 

"  We  have  a  quare  proverb  here,  Misther 
Black,"  said  one  of  the  worthy  burghers, 
"that,  be  my  sowl,  may  be  you  never 
heard ! " 

"Tehee!  tehee!  agh!  What  is  that?" 
said  the  Boxer,  showing  his  white  teeth  and 
blubber  lips  in  a  furious  grin,  whilst  the 
eyes  which  he  fastened  on  'the  poor  burgher 
blazed  up  once  more,  as  if  he  was  about  to 
annihilate  him. 

"  What  is  it,  sar  ?  " 

"  Faith,"  said  the  burgher,  making  towards 
the  door,  "  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I'm  the 
safe  side  o*  the  room— devil  a  ha'porth  bar- 
rin'  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  ought  to 
reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Make  money  of  that ;  "  and  after  having  dis- 
charged this  pleasantry  at  the  black,  the 
worthy  burgher  made  a  hasty  exit  down 
stairs,  followed  at  a  more  dignified  pace  by 
his  companions. 

The  Dead  Boxer,  in  preparing  for  battle, 
observed  a  series  of  forms  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  were  certainly  of  an  appaUing 
character.  As  a  proof  that  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  he  ordered  a  black  flag,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him,  to  wave  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  inn,  a  circumstance  which  thrilled 
all  who  saw  it  with  an  awful  certainty  of 
Lamh  Laudher's  death.  He  then  gave  oraer^ 
for  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  and  a  dead  march 
to  be  played  before  him,  whilst  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  town  and  back,  conversing  oc- 
casionally with  some  of  those  who  immediate- 
ly surrounded  him.  When  he  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  market-house,  some  person 
pointed  out  to  him  a  small  hut  that  stood  in 
a  situation  isolated  from  the  other  houses  of 
the  street. 

"There,"  added  his  iiiformant,  "is  the 
house  where  Lamh  Laudher  Oge's  aunt  Hves, 
and  where  he  himself  has  lived  since  he  left 
his  father's." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  black,  pausing,  "  is  ha 
within,  do  you  think  ?  " 

One  of  the  crowd  immediately  inquired, 
and  rephed  to  him  in  affirmative. 

"  Will  any  of  you,"  continued  the  boxer, 
"  bring  me  over  a  half-himdred  weight  from 
the  market  crane  ?  I  will  show  this  fellow 
what  a  poor  chance  he  ha&  If  he  is  so 
strong  in  the  arm  and  active  as  is  reported, 
I  desire  he  will  imitate  me.  Let  the  musio 
stop  a  moment" 

The  crowd  was  now  on  tiptoe,  and  all 
necks  were  stretched  over  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  stood  before  them,  in  order  to 
see,  if  possible,  what  the  feat  could  be  which 
he  intended  to  perform.     Having  received 
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the  half-hundred  weight  from  tlie  hands  of 
the  man  who  brought  it,  he  approached  the 
widow's  cottage,  and  sent  in  a  person  to  ap- 
prize Larnh  Laudhei'  of  his  intention  to  throw 
it  oyer  the  house,  and  to  request  that  he 
would  witness  this  proof  of  his  strength. 
Lamh  Laudher  delayed  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  Dead  Boxer  stood  in  the  now  silent  crowd, 
awaiting  his  appearance,  when  accidentally 
glancing  into  the  door,  he  started  as  if  stung 
by  a  serpent  A' flash  and  a  glare  of  his 
fierce  blazing  eyes  followed. 

"  Ha !  damnation !  true  as  hell ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  she's  with  him  !  Ha ! — the  Obeah 
woman  was  right — the  Obeah  woman  was 
right     Gtiilt,  guilt,  guilt !     Ha  ! " 

With  teiTor  and  fury  upon  his  huge  dark 
features,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  voice  that  resembled  the 
imder-growl  of  an  enraged  bull,  said  to  his 
wife,  for  it  was  she — **  You  will  never  repeat 
this — I  am  aware  of  you ;  I  know  you  now  ! 
Fury  I  prepare  yourself ;  I  say  so  to  both. 
Ha!"  Neither  she  nor  Lamh  Laudher  had 
an  opportunity  of  replying  to  him,  for  he  ran 
in  a  mood  perfectly  savage  to  the  half-hun- 
dred weight,  which  he  caught  by  the  ring, 
whirled  it  round  him  two  or  three  times, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mob  who  were 
crowded  about  him,  flung  it  over  the  roof  of 
the  cottage. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  just  left  the  cabin  in 
time  to  witness  the  feat,  as  well  as  to  observe 
more  closely  the  terrific  being  in  his  full 
strength  and  fury,  with  whom  he  was  to  wage 
battle  on  the  following  day.  Those  who 
watched  his  countenance,  observed  that  it 
blanched  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  color 
came  and  went  upon  his  cheek. 

"Now,  young  fellow,"  said  the  Boxer, 
"  get  behind  the  cabin  and  throw  back  the 
weight" 

Lamh  Laudher  *  hesitated,  but  was  ulti- 
mately proceeding  to  make  the  attempt,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd,  in  tones  that  were 
evidently  disguised,  shouted — 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  young  man ;  husband 
your  strength,  for  you  will  want  it" 

The  Dead  Boxer  started  again — "  Ha !  "  he 
exclaimed,  after  listening  acutely,  "fury  of 
hell !  are  you  there  ?  ha  !  Ill  grasp  you  yet, 
though." 

The  yoimg  man,  however,  felt  the  propriety 
of  this  friendly  caution.  "  The  person  who 
spoke  is  right,"  said  he,  "  whoever  he  is.  I 
will  husband  my  strength,"  and  he  passed 
again  into  the  cabin. 

The  boxer's  countenance  exhibited  dark 
and  flitting  shadows  of  rage.  That  which 
in  an  European  cheek  would  have  been  the 
redness  of  deep  resentment,  appeared,  on  his, 
as  the  scarlet    blood    struggled  with    the 


gloomy  hue  of  his  complexion,  rather  like  a 
tincture  that  seemed  to  borrow  its  character 
more  from  the  darkness  of  his  soul,'  than 
from  the  color  of  his  skin.  His  brow,  black 
and  lowering  a^  a  thunder-cloud,  hung  fear- 
fully over  his  eyes,  which  he  turned  upon 
Tjamh  Laudher  when  entering  the  hut,  as  if 
he  could  have  struck  him  dead  with  a  look. 
Having  desired  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the 
dead  march  to  be  resumed,  he  proceeded 
along  the  streets  until  he  arrived  at  the  inn, 
from  the  front  of  which  the  dismal  flag  of 
death  flapped  slowly  and  heavily  in  the 
breeze.  At  this  moment  the  death>bell  of 
the  town  church  tolled,  and  the  sexton  of  the 
parish  bustled  through  the  crowd  to  inform 
him  that  the  grave  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  made  was  ready. 

The  solemnity  of  these  preparations,  joined 
to  the  almost  superhuman  proof  of  bodily 
strength  whichhe  had  just  given,  depressed 
every  heart,  when  his  young  and  generous 
adversary  was  contrasted  with  him.  Deep 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Lamh  Laudher  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  town  ;  the  old  men 
sighed  at  the  folly  of  his  rash  and  fatal  ob- 
stinacy, and  the  females  shed  tears  at  the 
sacrifice  of  one  whom  all  had  loved.  From 
the  inn,  hundreds  of  the  crowd  rushed  to  the 
church-yard,  where  they  sui'veyed  the  newly- 
made  grave  with  shudderings  and  wonder  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  dav.  The  death 
music,  the  muffled  drums,  the  black  flag, 
the  mournful  tolling  of  the  suUen  beU,  to- 
gether with  the  deep  grave  that  lay  open  be- 
fore them,  appeared  rather  to  resemble  the 
fearful  pageant  of  a  gloomy  dream,  than  the 
reality  of  incidents  that  actually  passed  before 
their  eyes.  Those  who  came  to  see  the 
grave  departed  with  heaviness  and  a  sad 
foreboding  of  what  was  about  to  happen  ; 
but  fresh  crowds  kept  pouring  towards  it 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  the  dusky 
shades  of  a  summer  night  drove  them  to 
their  own  hearths,  and  left  the  church-yard 
silent 

The  appearance  of  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife 
in  the  house  where  Lamh  Laudher  resided, 
confirmed,  in  its  worst  sense,  that  which  Nell 
M'Collum  had  suggested  to  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  desolating  sweep  of 
passion  which  a  man,  who,  like  him,  was  the 
slave  of  strong  resentments,  must  have  suf- 
fered. It  was  not  only  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice and  a  natural  love  of  victory  that  he  felt 
anxious  to  fight :  to  these  was  now  added  a 
dreadful  certainty  that  Lamh  Laudher  was 
the  man  in  existence  who  had  inflicted  on 
him  an  injui-y,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  crushing  him  to  atoms  with  his 
hands,  could  atone.     The  approaching  battle. 
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therefore,  with  his  direst  enemy,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Dead  Boxer  as  an  opportunity 
of  glutting  his  revenge.  When  the  crowd 
bad  dispersed,  he  called  a  waiter,  and  desired 
him  to  inquire  if  his  wife  had  returned.  The 
man  retired  to  ascertain,  and  the  Boxer 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  state  of 
mind  easUy  conceded,  muttering  cursea  and 
Yows  of  vengeance  against  her  and  Lamh 
Laudher.  After  some  minutes  he  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  not  returned,  upon 
which  he  gave  orders  that  on  the  very  instant 
of  her  appearance  at  the  inn,  she  should  be 
sent  to  him.  The  waiter's  story  in  this  in- 
stance was  incorrect ;  but  the  wife's  appre- 
hension of  his  violence,  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  and  she  resolved  for  some 
time  to  avoid  him.  He  had,  in  fact,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  openly  avowed  his  jealousy 
of  her  and  O'Rorke,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  made  the  unhappy  woman  tremble  for 
her  life.  She  felt,  therefore,  from  what  had 
just  occurred  at  Widow  Rorke's  cabin,  that 
she  must  separate  herself  from  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  susceptible  neither  of  reason 
nor  remonstrance.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  keep  his  bad  passions  in  a  state  of  tumult. 
Nell  M'Collum,  whom  he  wished  to  consult 
once  more  upon  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
could  not  be  found.  This,  too,  galled  him  ; 
for  avarice,  except  during  the  whirlwind  of 
jealousy,  was  the  basis  of  his  character — the 
predominant  passion  of  his  heart.  After 
cooling  a  little,  he  called  for  his  servant,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  for  him  in 
the  capacity  of  second,  and  began,  with  his 
assistance,  to  make  preparations  for  to-mor- 
row's battle 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Nothing  now  could  exceed  the  sympathy 
which  was  felt  for  young  Lamh  Laudher,  yet 
except  among  his  immediate  friends,  there 
was  little  exertion  made  to  prevent  him  from 
accelerating  his  own  fate.  So  true  is  it  that 
pubhc  feeling  scruples  not  to  gratify  its  ap- 
petite for  excitement,  even  at  tibe  risk  or  ac- 
tual cost  of  human  life.  His  parents  and  rela- 
tions mourned  him  as  if  he  had  been  already 
dead.  The  grief  of  his  mother  had  ht^rally 
broken  down  her  'voice  so  much,  that  from 
hoarseness,  she  was  almost  unintelligible.  His 
aged  father  sat  and  wept  like  a  child  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  any  of  their  friends  attempted 
to  console  them.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  every  melancholy  stroke  of  the  death 
beU  pierced  their  hearts  ;  the  dead  march, 
too,  and  the  black  flag  waving,  as  if  iu  triumph 
over  the  lifeless  body  of  their  only  son,  the 


principal  support  of  their  decUning  years, 
filled  them  with  a  gloom  and  terror,  which 
death,  in  its  common  shape,  would  not  have 
inspired.  This  savage  pageant  on  the  part 
of  the  Dead  Boxer,  besides  being  calculated 
to  daunt  the  heart  of  any  man  who  might 
accept  his  challenge,  was  a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  solemnities  of  death.  In  this  instance  it 
produced  such  a  sensation  as  never  had  been 
felt  in  that  part  of  the  countr3^  An  uneasy 
feeling  of  ^vild  romance,  mingled  with  appre- 
hension,  curiosity,  fear,  and  amazement,  all 
conspired  to  work  upon  the  imaginations  of 
a  people  in  whom  that  quahty  is  exuberant, 
imtil  the  general  excitement  became  abso- 
lutely painful 

Perhaps  there  was  not  one  among  his 
nearest  friends  who  felt  more  profound  re- 
gret for  having  been  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
grace, and  consequently  of  the  fate  to  which 
he  had  exposed  him,  than  Meehaul  Neil.  In 
the  course  of  that  day  he  sent  his  father  to 
old  Lamh  Laudher,  to  know  if  young  O'Rorke 
would  grant  him  an  interview,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  dissuade  him  from  the  battle. 

"Tell  him,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  compo- 
sure still  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  spirit,  "  that 
I  will  not  see  him  to-day.  To-morrow  I 
may,  and  if  I  don't,  tell  him,  that  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake,  he  has  my  forgiven  esa" 

The  introduction  of  the  daughter's  name 
shortened  the  father's  visit,  who  left  him  in 
silence. 

Bllen,  however,  had  struggles  to  endure 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart  with  an  an- 
guish bitter  in  proportion  to  the  secrecy  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  dread  of  her  relations. 
From  the  moment  she  heard  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher's  challenge,  and  saw  the  funeral  appen- 
dages with  which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  dark- 
ened the  preparations  for  the  flght,  she  felt 
her  heart  sink,  from  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  indirectly  the  murderess  of  her 
lov'er.  Her  countenance  became  cfhastly  pale, 
and  her  frame  was  seized  witE  a  \xlmox 
which  she  could  hardly  conceal  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  shed  tears,  but  tears 
were  denied  her.  Except  the  Boxer's  wife, 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  disclose 
her  misery  ;  but  alas !  for  once,  that  amiable 
creature  was  incapable  of  affording  her  con- 
solation. She  herself,  felt  distress  ^resulting 
^m  both  the  challenge,  and  her  husband's 
jealousy,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ellen. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  she,  "  but  I 
cannot  account  for  the  interest  I  feel  in  that 
young  man.  Yes,  surely,  it  is  natural,  when 
we  consider  that  I  owe  my  life  to  him.  Still, 
independently  of  that,  I  never  heard  his 
voice,  that  it  did  not  &11  upon  my  heart  like 
the  voice  of  a  friend.  We  must,  if  possible, 
change  his  mind/'  she  added,  wiping  away 
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her  tears  ;  "  for  I  know  that  if  he  fights  that 
terrible  man,  he  will  be  killed." 

At  Ellen's  request,  she  consented  to  see 
Lamh  Laudher,  with  a  view  of  entreating 
him,  in  her  name,  to  decline  the  fight  Nor 
were  her  own  soHcitations  less  urgent.  With 
jears  and  grief  which  could  not  be  affected, 
Bhe  besought  him  not  to  rush  upon  certain 
death — said  that  Ellen  could  not  survive  it— 
pleaded  the  claims  of  his  aged  parents,  and 
left  no  argimient  untouched  that  could  apply 
to  his  situation  and  conduct  Lamh  Lau- 
dher, however,  was  inexorable,  and  she  re- 
linquished an  attempt  that  she  felt  to  be  in- 
effectual The  direction  of  her  husband's  at- 
tention so  imexpectedly  to  widow  Rorke's 
cabin,  at  that  moment,  and  his  discovery  of 
her  interview  with  Lamh  Laudher,  deter- 
mined her,  previously  acquainted  as  she  had 
been  with  his  jealousy,  to  keep  out  of  his 
reach,  until  some  satisfactory  explanation 
could  be  given.  Ellen,  however,  could  not 
rest ;  her  grief  had  so  completely  overborne 
all  other  considerations,  that  she  cared  little, 
now,  whether  her  friends  perceived  it  or  not 
On  one  thing,  she  was  fixed,  and  that  was,  to 
prevent  Lamh  Laudher  from  encountering 
the  Dead  Boxer.  With  this  purpose  she 
wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  careless  whether  she  was  observed  or 
not,  went  directly  towards  his  aunt's  house. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way  had  probably 
been  traversed,  when  a  man,  wrapped  up  in 
a  cloak,  hke  herself,  accosted  her  in  a  low 
voice,  not  much  above  a  whisper. 

"  Miss  Neil,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess  where  you  are 
going." 

"  Who  are  you  that  asks  ?  "  said  Ellen. 

"No  matter;  but  if  you  happen  to  see 
young  O'Rorke  to-night,  I  have  a  message  to 
send  him  that  may  serve  him." 

"Who  are  you  ? "  again  inquired  EUen. 

"  One  that  cautions  you  to  beware  of  the 
Dead  Boxer ;  one  that  pities  and  respects  his 
imfortunate  wife  ;  and  one  who,  as  I  said,  can 
serve  O'Rorke." 

"For  Gk)d's  sake,  then,  if  you  can,  be 
quick  ;  for  there's  Uttle  time  to  be  lost,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  Give  him  this  message,"  repUed  the  man, 
and  he  whispered  half  a  dozen  words  into 
her  ear. 

"  Is  thai  true  ?  "  she  asked  him  ;  "  and  may 
he  depend  upon  it  ?  " 

"He  may,  as  there's  a  God  above  me. 
Good  night ! "  He  passed  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

When  Ellen  entered  his  aunt's  humble 
cabin,  Lamh  Landlier  had  just  risen  from  his 
knees.  Devotion,  or  piety  if  you  will,  as  it 
is  in  many  cases,  though  undirected  by 
knowledge,  may  be  frequently  found  among 


the  peasantry  associated  with  objects  that 
would  appear  to  have  little  connection  with 
it  When  he  saw  her  he  exclaimed  with 
something  like  disappointment : — 

"  Ah  I  Ellen  dear,  why  did  you  come  ?  I 
would  rather  you  hadn't  crossed  me  now, 
darling." 

His  manner  wa^  marked  by  the  same  mel- 
ancholy sedateness  which  we  have  already 
described.  He  knew  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
what  he  felt.  His  apparent  depression,  how- 
ever, had  a  dreadful  effect  upon  Ellen,  who 
sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  threw  back  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  ;  but  the  aunt  placed  a  Httle  cir- 
cular arm-chair  for  her  somewhat  nearer  the 
fire.  She  declined  it  in  a  manner  that 
argued  something  like  incoherence,  which 
occasioned  O'Rorke  to  glance  at  her  most 
earnestly.  He  started,  on  observing  the 
wild  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  woebegone 
paleness  of  her  cheek. 

"  EUen,"  said  he,  "  how  is  this  ?  Has  any 
thing  frightened  you?  Merciful  mother! 
aunt,  look  at  her !  " 

The  distracted  girl  sank  before  him  on  her 
knees,  locked  her  hands  together,  and  while 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  an  unsettled  light,  ex- 
claimed— 

"John! — John! — Lamh  Laudher  Oge — 
foT^YemBy  before  you  die!  / have  murdered 
you ! " 

"  Ellen  love,  Ellen  "— 

"Do  you  forgive  me?  do  you?  Your 
blood  is  upon  me,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge ! " 

"  Heavens  above  !  Aunt,  she's  turned  I 
Do  I  forgive  you,  my  heart's  own  treasure  ? 
How  did  you  ever  offend  me,  my  darUng  ? 
You  know  you  never  did.  But  if  you  ever 
did,  my  own  EUen,  I  do  forgive  you." 

"But  /  murdered  you — and  that  was  be- 
cause my  brother  said  he  would  do  it — an'  I 
got  afraid,  John,  that  he  might  do  you  harm, 
an'  afraid  to  teU  you  too — an' — an'  so  you 
promise  me  you  won't  fight  the  Dead  Boxer  ? 
Thnnk  God !  thank  God !  then  your  blood 
wiU  not  be  upon  me  !  " 

"  Aunt,  she's  lost,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  the 
brain  of  my  colleen  dhas  is  turned ! " 

"  John,  won't  you  save  me  from  the  Dead 
Boxer?  There's  nobody  able  to  do  it  but 
you,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  ! " 

"Aunt,  aunt,  my  girl's  destroyed,"  said 
John,  **  her  heart's  broke !  *EUen  ! " 

"  But  to-morrow,  John — to-morrow — sure 
yoi!  won't  fight  him  to-morrow  ? — ^if  you  do 
— if  you  do  he*U  kiU  you — an'  'twas  /  that — 
that" 

O'Rorke  had  not  thought  of  raising  her 
from  the  posture  in  which  she  addressed 
him,  so  completely  had  he  been  overcome  by 
the  frantic  vehemence  of  her  manner     He 
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ix>w  snatched  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  the 
little  ai-m-chair  alluded  to ;  but  she  had 
scarcely  been  seated  in  it,  when  her  hands 
beciine  clenched,  her  head  sank,  and  the 
heavy  burthen  of  her  sorrows  was  forgotten 
in  a  long  fit  of  insensibility. 

I/imh  Laudher's  distraction  and  alarm 
prevented  him  from  rendering  her  much  as- 
sistance ;  but  the  aunt  was  more  cool,  and 
succeeded  with  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
storing her  to  life.  The  tears  burst  in  thick 
showers  from  her  eyehds,  she  drew  her 
breath  vehemently  and  rapidly,  and,  after 
looking  wildly  around  her,  indulged  in  that 
natural  grief  which  reUeves  the  heart  by 
tears.  I^  a  short  time  she  became  com- 
posed, and  was  able  to  talk  collectedly  and 
rationally. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  severest  trial  that 
Lamh  Laudher  had  yet  sustained.  With  all 
the  force  of  an  affection  as  strong  and  tender 
as  it  was  enduring  and  disinterested,  she 
urged  him  to  relinquish  his  determination  te 
meet  the  Dead  Boxer  on  the  following  day. 
John  soothed  her,  chid  her,  and  even  ban- 
tered her,  as  a  cowardly  girl,  unworthy  of  be- 
ing the  sister  of  Meehaul  Neil,  but  te  her,  as 
well  as  te  all  others  who  had  attempted  te 
change  his  purpose,  he  was  immovable.  No ; 
the  sense  of  his  disgrace  had  sunk  teo  deep 
inte  his  heart,  an^  tiie  random  allusions  just 
made  by  Ellen  herself  te  the  Dead  Boxer's 
villainy,  but  the  more  inflamed  his  resent- 
ment against  him. 

On  finding  his  resolution  irrevocable,  she 
communicated  to  him  in  a  whisper  the  mes- 
sage which  the  stranger  had  sent  him. 
Lamh  Laudher,  after  having  heard  it,  raised 
his  arm  rapidly,  and  his  eye  gleamed  with 
something  like  the  exultation  of  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  secret  that  he  had  been 
kitensely  anxious  te  learn.  EUen  could  now 
delay  no  longer,  and  their  separation  re- 
sembled that  of  persons  who  never  expected 
to  meet  again.  If  Lamh  Laudher  could  at 
this  moment  have  affected  even  a  show  of 
cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  Ellen's  depression  it 
would  have  given  her  great  rehef.  Still,  on 
her  part,  their  parting  was  a  scene  of  agony 
and  distress  which  'no  description  could 
reach,  and  on  his,  it  was  sorrowful  and  ten- 
der ;  for  neither  felt  certain  that  they  would 
ever  behold  each  other  in  life  again. 

A  dark  sunless  morning  opened  the  event- 
ful dav  of  this  fearful  battle.  Gloom  and 
melancholy  breathed  a  sad  spirit  over  the 
town  and  adjacent  country.  A  sullen  breeze 
was  abroad,  and  black  clouds  drifted  slowly 
along  the  heavy  sky.  The  Dead  Boxer  again 
had  recourse  te  his  pageantries  of  death. 
The  funeral  bell  teUed  heavily  during  the 
whole  morning,  and  the  black  flag  flapped 


more  dismally  in  the  sluggish  blast  than 
before.  At  an  early  hour  the  town  began  to 
fill  with  myriads  of  people.  Carriages  and 
cars,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  all  thronged 
in  one  promiscuous  stream  towards  the 
scene  of  interest  A  dense  multitude  stood 
before  the  inn,  looking  with  horror  on  the 
death  flag,  and  watehing  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
fatal  champion.  From  this  place  hundreds 
of  them  passed  to  the  house  of  Lamh  Laud- 
her More,  and  on  hearing  that  the  son  re- 
sided in  his  aunt's  they  hurried  towards  her 
cabin  to  gratify  themselves  with  a  sight  ot 
the  man  who  dared  to  wage  battle  with  the 
Dead  Boxer.  From  this  cabin,  as  on  the 
day  before,  they  went  to  the  church-yard, 
where  a  platform  had  already  been  erected 
beside  the  gi*ave.  Against  the  railings  of  the 
platform  stood  the  black  coffin  intended  for 
Lamh  Laudher,  decorated  with  black  ribbons 
that  fluttered  gloomily  in  the  blast.  The 
sight  of  this  and  of  the  grave  completed  the 
wonder  and  dread  which  they  felt.  As  every 
fresh  mass  of  the  crowd  arrived,  low  mur- 
murs escaped  them,  they  raised  their  heads 
and  eyes  exclaiming — 

"  Poor  Lamh  Laudher !  God  be  merciful 
to  him!" 

As  the  morning  advanced,  O'Rorke's  fac- 
tion, as  a  proof  that  they  were  determined  to 
consider  the  death  of  their  leader  as  a  mur- 
der, dressed  themselves  in  red  ribbons,  a 
custom  occasionally  observed  in  Lreland  even 
now,  at  the  funerals  of  those  who  have  been 
murdered.  Their  appearance  passing  to  and 
fro  among  the  crowd  made  the  scene  with  all 
its  associations  absolutely  terrible.  About 
eleven  o'clock  they  went  in  a  body  to  widow 
Eorke's,  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  him  against  the  fight. 
Here  most  unexpected  intelligence  awaited 
them — Lamh  Laudher  Oge  had  disappeared. 
The  aunt  stated  that  he  had  left  the  house 
with  a  strange  man,  early  that  morning,  and 
that  he  had  not  returned.  Ere  many  min- 
utes the  rumor  was  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  strong  disappointment  was  felt,  and  ex- 
pressed against  him  in  several  round  oaths, 
by  the  multitude  in  general.  His  father, 
however,  declared  his  conviction  that  his  son 
would  not  shrink  from  what  he  had  under- 
taken, and  he  who  had  not  long  before  ban- 
ished him  for  cowardice,  now  vouched  for 
his  courage.  At  the  old  man's  suggestion, 
his  friends  still  adhered  to  their  resolutions 
of  walking  to  the  scene  of  conflict  in  a  body. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
black  flag  was  removed  from  the  inn  win- 
dow, the  muffled  drums  beat,  and  the  music 
played  the  same  dead  march  as  on  the  days 
of  uttering  the  challenge.  In  a  few  minuten 
the  Dead  Boxer,  accompanied  by  some  of  tha 
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Beigliboring  gentry,  made  his  appearance, 
preceded  by  tiie  flag.  From  another  point, 
the  &«tion  of  Lamh  Laudher  fluttering  in 
blood-red  ribbons,  marched  at  a  solenm  pace 
towards  the  church-yard  On  arriving  op- 
posite his  aunt's,  his  mother  wept  aloud,  and 
with  one  voice  all  the  females  who  accom- 
panied her,  raised  the  Lish  funeral  cry.  In 
this  manner,  suiTounded  by  all  the  solemn 
emblems  of  death,  where  none  was  dead,  they 
slowly  advanced  until  they  reached  the  platr- 
form.  The  Dead  Boxer,  attended  by  his  own 
servant,  as  second,  now  ascended  tiie  stage, 
where  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  ontil  his 
repeater  struck  twelve.  That  moment  he 
began  to  strip,  which  having  done,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  in  a 
deep  voice  required  the  authorities  of  the 
town  to  produce  their  champion.  To  this  no 
answer  was  returned,  for  not  a  man  of  them 
could  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Lamh 
Laudher.  A  wavy  motion,  such  as  passes 
over  the  forest  top  imder  a  low  blast,  stirred 
the  whole  multitude ;  this  was  the  result  of 
many  feelings,  but  that  which  prevailed 
amongst  them  was  dissapointment.  A  second 
time  the  Dead  Boxer  repeated  the  words,  but 
except  the  stir  and  hum  which  w^e  have  de- 
scribed, there  was  not  a  voice  heard  in  reply. 
Lamh  Laudher's  very  friends  felt  mortified, 
and  the  decaying  spirit  of  Lamh  Laudher 
More  ralhed  for  a  moment.  His  voice  alone 
was  heard  above  the  dead  silence, — 

"  He  v)Ul  come,  black,"  said  he,  "  my  son 
will  come  ;  and  I  would  now  rather  see  him 
dead  than  that  he  should  fear  to  be  a  man." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  loud 
cheer,  which  came  rapidly  onward,  was  heard 
outside  the  church-yard.  A  motion  and  a 
violent  thrusting  aside,  accompanied  by  a 
second  shout,  "he*s  here!"  gave  intimation 
of  his  approach.  In  about  a  minute,  to  the 
manifest  dehght  of  all  present,  young  Lamh 
Laudher,  besmeared  with  blood,  leaped  upon 
the  platform.  He  looked  gratefully  at  the 
crowd,  and  in  order  to  prevent  perplexing 
inquiries,  simply  said — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed — ^I  had  a  slight  acci- 
dent, but  Fm  not  the  worse  of  it" 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude  were  now 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  beneatii  them  ; 
and  when  they  had  ceased,  his  father  cried 
out — 

"  God  support  you,  boy — youVe  my  true 
8on  ;  an*  I  know  youll  show  them  what  the 
Lamh  Laudher  blood  an'  the  Lamh  Laudher 
blow  is." 

The  young  man  looked  about  him  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  pei-plexed. 

"  I'm  here  alone,"  said  he  ;  "  is  there  any 
among  you  that  will  second  me  ?  " 

Hundreds  immediately  volunteered  this 


office  ;  but  there  was  one  who  immediately 
spnmg  upon  the  stage,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  all  present— -it  was  Meehaul  NeiL 
He  approached  Lamh  Laudher  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  which  was  received  with 
cordiality. 

"  Meehaul,"  said  O'Rorke,  "  I  thank  you 
for  this." 

"  Do  not,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "  no  man 
has  such  a  rigid  to  stand  by  you  now  as  I 
have.  I  never  knew  till  this  momin'  why 
you  did  not  strike  me  the  last  night  we 
met" 

The  Dead  Boxer  stood  with  his  aiTois 
folded,  sometimes  looking  upon  the  crowd, 
and  occasionally  glaring  at  his  young  and 
fearless  antagonist  The  latter  immediately 
stripped,  and  when  he  stood  out  erect  and 
undaunted  upon  the  stage,  although  his 
proportions  were  perfect,  and  his  frame  active 
and  massy,  yet  when  measured  with  the 
Herculean  size  of  the  Dead  Boxer,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  chance. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  the  black,  "  by  what 
rules  are  we  to  fight  ?  " 

"  If  you  consult  me"  said  the  other,  "  per- 
haps it  is  best  that  eveiy  man  should  fiji^lit 
as  he  pleasea  You  decide  that  I  am  the 
challenger." 

"  Take  your  own  way,  then,"  said  O'Horkc  ; 
"  but  you  have  a  secret  blacjc — do  you  intend 
to  use  it?" 

"  Certainly,  young  fellow." 

"I  have  my  secret  too,"  said  Lamh  Lau- 
her;  "an'  now  I  give  you  warning  that  1 
will  put  it  in  practice." 

"  AU  fair  ;  but  we  are  losing  time,"  repUed 
the  man  of  color,  putting  himself  in  an  atti-' 
tude.     "  Come  on." 

Their  seconds  stood  back,  and  both  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The 
countenance  of  the  black,  and  his  huge 
chest  resembled  rather  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  than  the  bust  of  a  human  being. 
His  e^^e  gleamed  at  Lamh  Laudher  with 
baleful  flashes  of  intense  hatred.  The  spec- 
tators saw,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of 
Lamh  Laudher  gained  considerably  by  his 
approximation  to  the  black.  The  dusky 
color  of  the  Boxer  added  apparentiy  to  his 
size,  whilst  the  healthful  light  wluch  lay 
upon  the  figure  of  his  opponent  took  away, 
as  did  his  elegance,  grace,  and  symmetry, 
from  the  imcommon  breadth  and  fulness  c  f 
his  bust. 

Several  feints  were  made  by  the  black,  and 
many  blows  aimed,  which  Lamh  Laudher, 
by  his  natural  science  and  activity,  parried ; 
at  length  a  blow  upon  the  temple  ^ot  him 
to  the  boards  with  great  violence,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  which  were  aU  with 
him,  became  fearfully  depressed. 
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Meebaul  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
O'Rorke,  having  been  raised,  shook  his  head 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  influencse  of  the  blow. 
Neil  afterwards  declared  that  when  coming 
to  the  second  round,  resentment  and  a  sense 
of  having  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
titude by  the  blow  which  brought  him  down, 
had  strung  his  muscular  power  into  such  a 
state  of  concentration,  that  his  arms  became 
as  hard  as  oak.  On  meeting  again  he 
bounded  at  the  Boxer,  and  by  a  single  blow 
upon  the  eye-brow  felled  him  like  an  ox. 
So  quickly  was  it  sent  home,  that  the  black 
had  not  activity  to  guard  against  it ;  on  see- 
ing which,  a  short  and  exulting  cheer  rose 
from  the  multitude.  We  are  not  now  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  this  battle,  as  if  report- 
ing it  for  a  newspaper ;  it  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  Lamh  Laudher  was  knocked  down 
twice,  and  the  Dead  Boxer  four  times,  in  as 
many  rounds.  The  black,  on  coming  to  the 
seventh  round,  laughed,  whilst  the  blood 
trickled  down  his  face.  His  frame  appeared 
actually  agitated  with  inward  glee,  and  in- 
deed a  more  appalling  species  of  mirth  was 
never  witnessed. 

It  was  just  when  he  approached  Lamh 
Laudher,  chuckling  hideously,  his  black  vis- 
age reddened  with  blood,  that  a  voice  from 
the  crowd  shouted — 

"He's  laughing  —  the  blow's  coming — 
CRorke,  remember  your  instructions." 

The  Boxer  advanced,  and  began  a  series 
of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  giving  that 
murderous  blow  which  he  was  never  known 
to  misa  But  before  he  could  put  his  favor- 
ite stratagem  in  practice,  the  activity  of 
O'Rorke  anticipated  his  ruse,  for  in  the 
dreadful  energy  of  his  resenhnent  he  not 
only  forgot  tiie  counter-secret  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  but  every  other  con- 
sideration for  the  moment.  With  the  spring 
of  a  tiger  he  leaped  towards  the  black,  who 
by  the  act  was  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard.  This  was  more  than  0*Rorke  ex- 
pected. The  opportunity,  however,  he  did 
not  suffer  to  pass  ;  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning he  struck  the  savage  on  the  neck,  im- 
med^tely  under  the  ear.  The  Dead  Boxer 
fell,  and  from  his  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
the  clear  blood  sprung  out,  streaking,  in  a 
fearful  manner,  his  dusky  neck  and  chest 
His  second  ran  to  raise  him,  but  his  huge 
woolly  head  fell  from  side  to  side  with  an 
appearance  of  utter  lifelessness.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  he  rallied,  and  began  to 
snort  violently,  throwing  his  arms  and  Hmbs 
about  him  with  a  quivering  energy,  such  as, 
in  strong  men  who  die  unwasted  by  disease, 
frequently  marks  the  struggle  of  death.  At 
length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  fasten- 
ing them   upon   his  tnumphant  opponent 


with  one  last  glare  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
despair,  he  ground  his  teeth,  clenched  his 
gigantic  hands,  and  stammering  out,  "  Fury 
of  hell !  I — I — damnation  I  "  This  was  his 
last  exclamation,  for  he  suddenly  plunged 
again,  extended  his  shut  fist  towards  Lamh 
Laudher,  as  if  he  would  have  crushed  him 
even  in  death,  then  becoming  suddenly  re- 
laxed, his  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
after  one  groan,  he  expired  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  brought  together  the  apparatus 
of  death  for  another. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

When  the  spectators  saw  and  heard  what 
had  occurred,  theu*  acclamations  rose  to » the 
sky  ;  cheer  after  cheer  pealed  from  the  grave- 
3'aid  over  a  wide  circuit  of  the  country. 
With  a  wild  luxury  of  ti-iumph  they  seized 
O'Rorke,  placed  him  on  their  shoulders,  and 
bore  him  in  tiiumph  thi'ough  every  sti*eet  in 
the  town.  All  kinds  of  mad  but  good-hu- 
mored excesses  were  committed.  The  pub- 
lic houses  were  filled  with  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  fight,  songs  were  sung,  healths 
were  drank,  and  blows  given.  The  streets, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  were  pa- 
raded by  groups  of  his  townsmen  belonging 
to  both  factions,  who  on  that  occasion  buried 
their  mutual  animosity  in  exultation  for  his 
victory. 

The  worthy  burghers  of  the  corporation, 
who  had  been  both  frightened  and  disgusted 
at  the  dark  display  made  by  the  Dead  Boxer 
previous  to  the  fight,  put  his  body  in  the 
coffin  that  had  been  intended  for  Lamh  Lau- 
dher, and  without  any  scruple,  took  it  up, 
and  went  in  procession  with  the  black  flag 
before  them,  the  death  bell  again  tolling,  and 
the  musicians  playing  the  dead  march,  until 
they  deposited  his  body  in  the  inn. 

After  Lamh  Laudher  had  been  chaired  by 
the  people,  and  borne  throughout  every  nook 
of  the  town,  he  begged  them  to  permit  him 
to  go  home.  With  a  fresh  volley  of  shouts 
and  hurras  they  proceeded,  atiU  bearing  him 
in  triumph  towards  his  father's  house,  where 
they  left  him,  after  a  last  and  deafening 
round  of  cheers.  Our  readers  can  easily 
fancy  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  friends  on 
receiving  him. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "my  name's  cleared. 
I  hope  I  have  the  Lamh  Laudher  blood  in 
me  still.  Mother,  you  never  doubted  me, 
but  you  wor  forced  to  give  way." 

"  My  son,  my  son, "  said  the  father,  embnu 
cing  lum,  "  my  noble  boy  1  There  never  wafc 
one  of  your  name  like  you.  You're  tht 
flower  of  us  all ! " 
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The  mother  wept  with  joy,  and  pressed 
him  repeatedly  to  her  heai't;  and  all  his  re- 
lations were  as  profuse  as  they  were  sincere 
in  their  congratulations. 

"  One  thing  troubles  us,"  observed  his  pa- 
rents, "  what  will  become  of  his  wife  ?  John 
dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  my  heart  aches  for 
her." 

'*  God  knows  and  so  does  mine,"  exclaimed 
the  father ;  "  there  is  goodness  about  her." 

"She  is  freed  fi-om  atjTant  and  a  savage," 
replied  their  son,  "for  he  was  both,  and  she 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  she's  rid  of  him. 
But  you  don*t  know  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt miide  on  my  life  this  momin*." 

On  hearing  this,  they  were  aU  mute  with 
astonishment. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  how,  John  ?  "  they 
inqmred  with  one  voice. 

"  A  red-haired  man  came  to  my  aunt's,"  he 
continued,  "  early  this  mornin',  an'  said  if  I 
wanted  to  hear  something  for  my  good,  I 
would  follow  him.  I  did  so,  an'  I  observed 
that  he  eyed  me  closely  as  we  went  along. 
We  took  the  way  that  turns  iTp  the  Quarry, 
an'  afther  gettin*  into  one  of  the  Httle  fir 
groves  oflf  the  road,  he  made  a  stab  at  my 
neck,  as  I  stooped  to  tie  my  shoe  that  hap- 

Eened  to  be  loose.  As  God  would  have  it, 
e  only  tore  the  skin  above  my  forehead.  I 
pursued  the  villain  on  the  spot,  but  he  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees,  as  if  the  earth 
htid  swaUied  him.  I  then  went  into  Darby 
Kavanagh's,  where  I  got  my  breakfast ;  an' 
as  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  by  pui'e  force 
prevent  me  from  meetin'  the  black,  I  didn't 
stir  out  of  it  till  the  proper  time  came." 

This  startling  incident  occasioned  much 
discussion  among  his  friends,  who  of  course 
were  ignorant  alike  of  the  person  who  had 
attempted  his  assassination,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  could  have  impelled  him  to  such 
a  crime.  Several  opinions  were  advanced 
upon  the  circumstance,  but  as  it  had  failed, 
his  triimiph  over  the  Dead  Boxer,  as  imex- 
pected  as  it  was  complete,  soon  superseded 
it,  and  many  a  health  was  given  "  to  the  best 
man  that  ever  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
Lamh  Laudhers ! "  for  so  they  termed  him, 
and  well  had  he  earned  the  epitliei  At  this 
moment  an  incident  occurred  which  consid- 
erably subdued  their  enjoyment.  Breen,  the 
constable,  came  to  inform  them  that  Nell 
McCollimi,  now  weltering  in  her  blood,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  desired  instantly  to  see 
them. 

Our  readers  have  been,  no  doubt,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  Nell.  This  artful  and  vindictive  woman 
had,  as  we  have  stated,  been  closely  dogged 
through  all  her  turnings  and  windings,  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mr.  Brookleigh.     For  this 


reason  she  kept  aloof  from  the  particular 
haunt  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
her  private  friends.  The  preparations,  how- 
ever, for  the  approaching  fight,  and  the  tu- 
mult it  excited  in  the  town,  afibrded  her  an 
opportunity  of  giving  her  spies  the  shp.  She 
went,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle,  to  a 
small  dark  cabin  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  town,  where,  secure  in 
their  privacy,  she  found  Nanse  M'CoUum, 
who  had  never  left  the  town  since  the  night 
of  the  robbery,  together  with  the  man  called 
Body,  and  another  hardened  ruffian  with  red 
hair. 

"  Dher  ma  chuii'p"  said  she,  without  even 
a  word  of  precious  salutation,  "  but  111  lay  my 
Hfe  that  Lamh  Laudher  bates  the  black.  In 
that  case  he'd  be  higher  up  wid  the  town 
than  ever.    Ho  knocked  him  down  last  night." 

"  Well,"  said  Body,  "  an'  what  if  he  does  ? 
I  would  feel  rather  satisfied  at  that  circum- 
stance. I  served  the  black  dog  for  five  years, 
and  a  more  infernal  tyrant  never  existed,  cor 
a  milder  or  more  amiable  woman  than  his  wife. 
Now  that  you  have  his  money,  the  sooner  the 
devil  gets  himself  the  better." 

"  To  the  black  diouol  wid  yourself  an'  your 
Englified  gosther,^'  returned  Nell  indignantly  ; 
"  his  wife  !  Damno'  orlh,  don't  make  my 
blood  boil  by  speaking  a  word  in  hcT  favor. 
If  Lamh  Laudher  comes  oflf  best,  all  I've 
struv  for  is  knocked  on  the  head.  Dlicr 
Chieniah,  I'll  crush  the  sowl  of  his  father  or 
m  not  die  happy." 

"Nell,  you're  bittherer  than  soot,  and 
blacker  too,"  observed  Body. 

"Am  I?"  said  Nell,  "an'  is  it  from  the 
good  crathur  that  was  ready,  the  other  night> 
to  murdher  the  mild  innocent  woman  tiiat 
he  spakes  so  well  of,  that  we  hear  sich  dis- 
coorse  ?  " 

"You're  mistaken  there,  Nelly,"  replied 
Body  ;  "  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  away 
her  life,  although  I  beUeve  my  worthy  com- 
rade here  in  the  red  hau%  that  I  helped  out 
of  a  certain  gaol  once  upon  a  time,  had  no 
scruples." 

"  No,  curse  the  scruple !  "  said  the  other. 

"  I  was  in  the  act  of  covering  her  eyes  and 
mouth,  to  prevent  her  from  either  knomng 
her  old   servant  or  making  a  noise, — but 

d it,  I  was  bent  to  saoe  her  life  that 

night,  rather  than  take  it,"  said  Body. 

"I  know  this  friend  of  yours,  Body,  but  a 
short  time,"  observed  Nell ;  "  but  if  he  hasn't 
more  spunk  in  him  than  yourself  he's  not 
worth  his  feedin'. " 

"Show  me,"  said  the  miscreant,  "what's 
to  be  done,  life  or  purse — an'  here's  your 
sort  for  both." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Nell,  "by  the  night 
above  us,  well  thry  your  mettle." 
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"Never  heed  her,"  observed  Nanse ; 
"aunt,  you're  too  wicked  an'  revengeful" 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  aunt  "  I  tuck  an  oath 
many  a  year  ago,  that  Td  never  die  till  I'd 
put  sharp  soitow  into  Lamh  Laudher's  sowl. 
J  punished  him  through  his  daughter,  111 
now  grind  the  heart  in  him  through  his 
son." 

"  An*  what  do  you  want  to  be  done  ?"  in- 
quired the  red  man. 

"  Come  here,  an'  111  tell  you  that,"  said 
NelL 

A  short  conversation  took  place  between 
them,  behind  a  httle  partition  which  divided 
the  kitchen  from  two  small  sleeping  rooms, 
containing  a  single  bed  each. 

"Now,"  said  Nell,  addressing  the  whole 
party,  "  let  us  all  be  ready  to-morrow,  while 
the  whole  town's  preparin'  for  the  fight,  to 
sHp  away  as  well  disguised  as  we  can,  out  of 
the  place  ;  by  that  time  yoviHl  have  your  busi- 
ness done,  an*  your  trifle  o*  money  earned  ; " 
she  directed  the  last  words  to  the  red-haired 
stranger. 

"You  keep  me  out  of  this  secret?"  ob- 
served Rody. 

"Ifs  not  *orth  knowin',"  said  Nell ;  "I 
was  only  thryin'  you,  Rody.  It's  notliing 
bad.  I'm  not  so  cruel  as  you  think.  I 
wouldn't  take  the  wide  world  an'  shed  blood 
wid  my  own  hands.  I  tried  it  once  on  Lamh 
Diudher  More,  an'  when  I  thought  I  killed 
him  hell  eame  into  me.  No ;  that  I  may  go 
hdoio  if  I  would !  " 

"  But  you  would  get  others  to  do  it,  if  you 
could,"  said  Rody. 

"  I  need  get  nobody  to  do  it  for  me,"  said 
the  crone.  "I  could  wither  any  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  oflf  o'  the  earth,  wid  one 
charm,  if  I  wished." 

"  AVhy  don't  you  wither  young  Lamh  Lau- 
dher  then  ?  "  said  Rody. 

"  If  they  fight  to-morrow,"  replied  Nell ; 
"  mind  I  say  if  they  do — an'  I  now  teU  you 
they  won't — but  I  say  if  they  do — ^you'll  see 
he'll  go  home  in  the  coffin  that's  made  for 
him — an'  /  know  how  that'll  happen.  Now 
at  eleven  well  meet  here  if  we  can  to-mor- 


row. 
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The  two  men  then  slunk  out,  and  with 
great  caution  proceeded  towards  different 
directions  of  the  town,  for  Nell  had  recom- 
mended them  to  keep  as  much  asunder  as 
possible,  least  their  grouping  together  might 
expose  them  to  notice.  Their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  only  resorted  to  on  urgent  and 
necessary  occasions. 

The  next  morning,  a  httle  after  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Nell,  Rody,  and  Nanse  Mc- 
CoUum,  were  sitting  in  deliberation  upon 
their  future  plans  of  hfe,  when  he  of  the  red  I 
hair  entered  the  cabin.  | 


"Well,"  said  Nell,  starting  up, — *  what — 
what  was  done  ?  show  me  ?  " 

The  man  produced  a  dagger  slightly 
stained  with  blood. 

"  Damno  orrum ! "  exclaimed  the  aged 
fury,  "  but  you've  failed — ^an'  all's  lost  if  he 
beats  the  black." 

"  I  did  fail,"  said  the  miscreant.  "  Why, 
woman  if  that  powerful  active  fellow  had  got 
me  in  his  hands,  I'd  have  tasted  the  fall 

length  of  the  dagger  myself.     The  d I's 

narrow  escape  I  had." 

"The  curse  of  heaven  Hght  on  you,  for  a 
cowardly  dog!"  exclaimed  Nell,  grinding 
her  teeth  wifli  disappointment.  "  You're  a 
faint-hearted  villain.     Give  me  the  dagger." 

"  Give  me  the  money,"  said  the  man. 

"  For  what  ?  no,  consumin'  to  the  penny  ; 
you  didn't  earn  it." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  fellow,  "  or  at  all  evints 
attempted  it.  Ay,  an'  I  must  have  it  before 
I  lave  this  house,  an'  what  is  more,  you  must 
lug  out  my  share  of  the  black's  prog." 

"  You'll  get  nothing  of  that,"  said  Rody  ; 
"it  was  Nell  here,  not  you,  who  took  it." 

"  One  hundred  of  it  on  the  nail,  this  min- 
nit,"  said  the  man,  "  or  I  bid  you  farewell, 
an'  then  look  to  yourselves." 

"It's  not  mine,"  said  Rody;  "if  Nell 
shares  it,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  I'd  give  the  villain  the  price  of  a  rope 
first,"  she  rephed. 

"  Then  I  am  ofl^"  said  the  fellow,  "  an' 
you'll  curse  your  conduct" 

Nell  flew  between  him  and  the  door,  and 
in  his  struggle  to  get  out,  she  grasped  at  the 
dagger,  but  failed  in  securing  it  Rody  ad- 
vanced to  separate  them,  as  did  Nanse,  but 
the  fellow  by  a  strong  effort  attempted  to 
free  himself.  The  three  were  now  upon 
him,  and  would  have  easily  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  escape  had  it  not  occurred  to 
him  that  by  one  blow  he  might  secure  the 
whole  sum.  This  was  instantly  directed  at 
I^dy,  by  a  back  thrust,  for  he  stood  behind 
him.  By  the  rapid  change  of  their  positions, 
however,  the  breast  of  Nell  M'Collum  re- 
ceived the  stab  that  was  designed  for  an- 
other. 

A  short  violent  shriek  followed,  as  she 
staggered  back  and  fell 

"Staimch  the  blood,"  she  exclaimed, 
"staunch  the  blood,  an'  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  life  yet." 

The  man  threw  the  dagger  down,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  rushing  out,  when  the  door 
pponcd,  and  a  poHse  of  constables  entered  the 
house.  Nell's  face  became  at  once  ghastly 
and  horror-stricken,  for  she  found  that  the 
blood  could  not  be  staunched,  and  that,  in 
fact  eternity  was  about  to  open  upon  her. 

"  Secure  him  I "  said  Nell,  pointing  to  her 
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murderer,  "  secure  him,  an'  send  quick  for 
Lamh  Laudher  More.  God's  band  is  in  what 
has  happened !  Ay,  /  raised  the  blow  for 
him,  an'  God  has  sent  it  to  my  own  heart. 
Send,  too,"  she  added,  "  for  the  Dead  Boxer's 
wife,  an'  if  you  expect  heaven,  be  quick." 

On  receiving  Nell's  message  the  old  man, 
his  son,  wife,  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
immediately  hunied  to  the  scene  of  death, 
where  they  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Dead  Boxer's  wife. 

Nell  lay  in  dreadful  agony ;  her  face  was 
now  a  bluish  yellow,  her  eye-brows  were 
bent,  and  her  eyes  getting  dead  and  vacant. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "Andy  Hart! 
Andy  Hart !  ■  it  was  the  black  hour  you 
brought  me  from  the  right  way.  I  was  in- 
nocent till  I  met  you,  an*  well  thought  of ; 
but  what  was  I  ever  since  ?  an'  what  am  I 
now?" 

"  You  never  met  m^,"  said  the  red-haired 
stranger,  "  till  within  the  last  fortnight." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  unfortunate 
man  ?  "  asked  Body. 

"  Andy  Hart  is  my  name,"  said  the  man, 
"  although  I  didn't  go  by  it  for  some  yeara" 

"  Andy  Hart  I "  said  Nell,  raisuig  herself 
with  a  violent  jerk,  and  screaming,  "Andy 
Hart !  Andy  Hart !  stand  over  before  me. 
Andy  Hart!  It  is  his  father's  voice.  Oh 
God !  Strip  his  breast  there,  an'  see  if 
there's  a  blood-mark  on  the  left  side." 

"  Fm  beginnin*  to  fear  something  dread- 
ful," said  the  criminal,  trembling,  and  get- 
ting as  pale  as  death  ;  "  there  is — there  is  a 
blood-mark  on  the  very  spot  she  mentions— 
see  here." 

"I  would  know  him  to  be  Andy  Hart's 
son,  Gt)d  rest  him  ! "  observed  Lamh  Lau- 
dher More,  "any  where  over  the  world. 
Blessed  mother  of  heaven ! — down  on  your 
knees,  you  miserable  crature,  down  on  your 
knees  for  her  pardon!  You've  murdhered 
your  imfortunaie  mother !  " 

The  man  gave  one  loud  and  fearful  yell, 
and  dashed  himself  on  the  floor  at  his 
mother's  feet,  an  appalling  picture  of  remorse. 
The  scene,  indeed,  was  a  terrible  one.  He 
rolled  himself  about,  tore  his  hair,  and  dis- 
played every  symptom  of  a  man  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  madness.  But  among  those  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mother  and  son, 
there  was  not  such  a  picture  of  distress  and 
son*ow,  as  the  wife  of  the  Dead  Boxer.  She 
stooped  down  to  raise  the  stranger  up ; 
"  Unhappy  man,"  said  she,  "  look  up,  I  am 
your  sister  !  "  • 

"  No,"  said  Nell,  "  no — no — no.  There's 
more  of  my  guili  Lamh  Laudher  More, 
stand  forrid,  you  and  your  wife.  You  lost  a 
daughter  long  ago.  Open  your  arms  and 
take  her  back  a  blameless  woman.     She's 


your  child  that  I  robbed  you  of  as  (me  punish- 
ment ;  the  other  blow  that  I  intended  for  you 
has  been  struck  here.     I'm  dyin'."  , 

A  long  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  mother 
and  daughter,  as  they  rushed  into  each] 
other's  arms.  Nature,  always  strongest  in^ 
pure  minds,  even  before  this  denouementy\ 
had,  indeed,  rekindled  the  mysterious  flame 
of  her  own  affection  in  their  hearts.  The 
father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  forgot 
the  terrors  of  the  scene  before  him,  whilst 
the  son  embraced  her  with  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  she  was,  indeed,  his  long-lost  sister. 

"  We  couldn't.account,"  said  her  parents, 
"  for  the  way  we  loved  you  the  day  we  met 
you  before  the  magistrate  ;  every  word  you 
said,  Alice  darling,  went  into  our  hearts  wid 
delight,  an'  we  could  hardly  ever  think  of 
your  voice  ever  since,  that  the  tears  didn't 
spring  to  our  eyes.  But  we  never  suspected, 
as  how  could  we,  that  you  were  our  child." 

She  declared  that  she  felt  the  same  myste- 
rious attachment  to  them,  and  to  her  brother 
also,  from  the  moment  she  heard  the  tones 
of  his  voice  on  the  night  the  robbery  was 
attempted. 

"  Nor  could  I,"  said  Lamh  Laudher  Oge, 
"  account  for  the  manner  I  loved  you." 

Their  attention  was  now  directed  to  Nell, 
who  again  spoke. 

"  Nanse,  give  her  back  the  money  I  robbed 
her  of.     There  was  more  of  my  villainy,  but 

God  fought  against  me,   an' — ^here  I . 

You  will  find  it  along  with  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate, an'  the  gospel  she  had  about  her 
neck,  when  I  kidnapped  her,  all  in  my  pock- 
et Where's  my  son  ?  Still,  still,  bad  as  I  am, 
an'  bad  as  he  is,  isn't  he  my  child  ?  Amn't  / 
his  mother  ?  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  let 
me  die  as  a  mother  'ud  wish  !  " 

Never  could  there  be  a  more  striking  con- 
trast witnessed  than  that  between  the  groups 
then  present ;  nor  a  more  impressive  exem- 
plification of  the  interposition  of  Providence 
to  reward  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  guilty 
even  in  this  life. 

"  Lamh  Laudher  More,"  said  she,  "  I  once 
attempted  to  stab  you,  only  for  preventin* 
your  relation  from  marryin'  a  woman  that 
you  knew  Andy  Hart  had  ruined.  You  dis- 
figured my  face  in  your  anger  too  ;  that  an' 
your  preventing  my  marriage,  an'  my  char- 
acter bein'  lost,  whin  it  was  known  what  he 
refused  to  marry  me  for,  made  me  swear  an 
oath  of  vengeance  against  you  an'  yom^  X 
may  now  ax  your  forgiveness,  for  I  neither 
dare  nor  will  ax  God's." 

"You  have  mine — ^you  have  all  our  for- 
giveness," replied  the  old  man  ;  "  but,  Nell, 
ax  God's,  for  it's  His  you  stand  most  in  need 
of— ax  God's  ! " 

Nell,  however,  appeared  to  hear  him  not 
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''Is  that  your  hand  in  mine,  avick  ?  "  said 
she,  addressing  her  son. 

"  It  is — it  is,"  said  the  Eton.  "  But,  mo- 
ther, I  didn't,  as  Tm  to  stand  before  God, 
^  aim  the  blow  at  you^  but  at  Rody." 

"  Lamh  Laudher ! "  said  she,  forgetting 
herself,  "I  ax  your  forgive ." 

Her  head  fell  down  before  she  could  con- 


\ 


dnde  the  sentence,  and  thus  closed  the  last 
moments  of  Nell  M'CoUum. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  in  which 
Lamh  Laudher's  daughter  received  back  her 
money,  the  certificate,  and  the  gospel,  her 
brother  discovered  that  Rody  was  the  person 
who  had,  through  EUen  Neil,  communicated 
to  him  the  secret  that  assisted  him  in  van- 
quishing the  Dead  Boxer,  a  piece  of  informa- 


tion which  saved  him  from  prosecution.  The 
family  now  returned  home,  where  they  found 
Meehaul  Neil  awaiting  their  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  his  sister's  hand  and  dow- 
ly  to  our  hero.  This  offer,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  was  accepted  with  no  suUen  spirit  But 
Lamh  Laudher  was  not  so  much  her  inferior 
in  wealth  as  our  readers  may  suppose.  His 
affectionate  sister  divided  her  money  between 
him  and  her  parents,  with  whom  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility. Our  great  grandfather  remembered 
tiie  wedding,  and  from  him  came  down  to 
ourselves,  as  an  authentic  tradition,  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  imrivalled  one,  but  that  7.t 
would  never  have  taken  place  were  it  not  for 
the  terrible  challenge  of  the  Pead  Boxer. 


ToL.IL-6 


Ellen  Duncan. 


Thkrb  are  some  griefs  so  deep  and  over- 
whelming,  that  even  the  best  exertions  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  soothing  or  dispelling  them.  Such 
was  the  grief  of  Ellen  Duncan,  who  was  si- 
lently weeping  in  her  lone  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Clare — a  county  at  that  time  in 
a  frightful  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Owen  Duncan,  her  husband,  at  the  period 
about  which  our  tale  commences,  resided  in 
the  cabin  where  he  was  bom  and  reared,  and 
to  which,  as  well  as  a  few  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining, he  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  They  had  not  been  long  married,  and 
never  were  husband  and  wife  more  attached. 
About  this  time  outrages  began  to  be  per- 
petrated ;  and  soon  increased  fearfully  in 
number.  Still  Owen  and  EUen  lived  hap- 
pily, and  without  fear,  as  they  were  too  poor 
for  the  marauders  to  dream  of  getting  much 
booty  by  robbing  ;  and  their  religion  being 
known  to  be  "  the  ould  religion  ov  all  ov 
all,"  in  a  warfare  that  was  exclusively  one  of 
party,  they  were  more  protected  than  other- 
wise. Owen  never  was  particularly  thrifty  ; 
and  as  his  means  were  smalL  was  generally 
embarrassed,  or  rather  somewhat  pLhed  i^ 
circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  how^ 
ever,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  unlettered  neighbors'  artless 
praise,  ''  there  wasn't  a  readier  hand,  nor  an 
opener  heart  in  the  wide  world — that's  iv  he 
had  id — but  he  hadn^t  an'  more  was  the  pity." 
His  entire  possessions  consisted  of  ike 
ground  we  have  mentioned,  most  part  of 
which  was  so  rocky  as  to  be  entirely  use- 
less— a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  the  "  the 
ould  cabin,"  which  consisted  of  four  mud 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  in  which  was  an 
opening,  "  to  let  in  the  day-light,  an'  to  let 
out  the  smoke."  In  the  interior  therQ  was 
no  division,  or  separate  apartment,  as  the 
one  room  contained  the  cooking  materials, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  beside  their  bed, 
which  was  placed  close  to  the  fire,  and,  of 
course,  nearly  under  the  opening  in  the  rool 
If  any  one  spoke  to  Owen  about  the  chances 
of  rain  coming  down  to  where  they  slept,  his 
imiversal  answer  was,  **  Shure  we're  naither 
shugar  nor  salt,  anyhow ;  an'  a  dhrop  ov 
rain,  or  a  thrifle  ov  wind,  was  niver  known  to 


do  any  body  harm — harrirC  it  brought  the 
typhus  ;  bud  Gk>d's  good,  an'  ordhers  all  for 
the  best"  Owen  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  way,  and  so  he  could  live  by  his  labor, 
he  never  thought  of  needless  luxuries  ;  and 
Ellen,  seeing  him  contented,  was  so  her* 
self. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  we  vmte,  Owen's  affairs  had  been 
gradually  getting  worse  and  worse  ;  and  it 
was  with  no  pleasing  anticipations  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  approaching  rent  day. 
His  imeasiness  he  studiously  kept  a  secret 
from  his  wife,  and  worked  away  seemingly 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  ever,  hoping 
for  better  days,  and  trusting  in  Providence ! 
However,  when  within  a  week  of  the  time  tliat 
he  expected  a  call  from  the  agent,  he  found 
that  with  all  his  industry  he  had  been  only 
able  to  muster  five  and  twenty  shiUings,  and 
his  rent  was  above  five  pounds.  So,  after  a 
good  deal  of  painful  deliberation,  he  thought 
of  seUing  his  single  cow,  thinking  that  by  re- 
doubled exertion  he  might  after  a  while  be 
enabled  to  repurchase  her  ;. forgetting,  that 
before  the  cow  was  sold  was  re^y  the  time 
to  make  the  exertion.  A  circumstance  that 
greatly  damped  his  ardor  in  this  design  was 
tiie  idea  of  his  wife's  not  acquiescing  in  it ; 
and  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  by  the 
light  of  the  wood  and  turf  fire,  he  thus 
opened  his  mind — 

''  EUen,  asthore,  its  myself  that's  sorry  I 
haven't  a  fine  lai^e  cabin,  and  a  power  o' 
money,  to  make  you  happier  an'  comfortabler 
than  you  are." 

"Owen,"  she  interrupted,  "don't  yon 
know  I'm  very  happy  ?  an'  didn't  I  often  tell 
you,  that  it  was  the  wiD  of  Providence  thai 
we  shud  be  poor  ?  So  it's  sinful  to  be  wish- 
in'  for  riches." 

"  Bud,  Ellen  acushla,  it's  growin'  worse 
wid  us  every  day  ;  an'  I'm  afeard  the  trouble 
is  goin'  to  come  on  us.  You  know  how  hard 
the  master's  new  agint  is — how  he  sould 
Paddy  Murphy's  cow,  an'  turned  him  out^ 
bekase  he  couldn't  pay  his  rint ;  an'  I'm 
afeard  I'll  have  to  sell  *  BUwk  Bess,*  to  pre- 
vint  his  doin'  the  same  wid  us." 

"  Well,  Owen  agra,  we  mustn't  murmur 
for  our  disthresses;  so  do  whatever   you 
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think  right — times  won't  be  always  as  they 
are  now." 

"  Bud,  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  ymiVe  forgettm' 
how  you'll  miss  the  dhrop  ov  milk,  an'  the 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  fur  wliin  we  part  wid  the 
poor  baste,  you  won't  have  even  thim  to 
comfoii;  you." 

"Indeed,  an'  iv  I  do  miss  them,  Owen," 
she  answered,  "  shure  it's  no  matther,  con- 
sidherin'  the  bein'  turned  out  ov  one's  home 
into  the  world.  Bemember  the  ould  sayin' 
ov,  *  out  ov  two  evils  always  chuse  the  laste  ;' 
an*  so,  darUnt,  jist  do  whatever  you  think  is 
fur  the  best" 

After  this  conversation,  it  was  agreed  on 
by  both  that  Owen  should  set  out  the  next 
day  but  one  for  the  town,  to  try  and  dispose 
of  the  "  cow,  the  crathur ;"  and  although 
poverty  had  begun  to  grind  them  a  little, 
still  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  slept  tran- 
quilly. However,  it  so  hiippened,  tLat  the 
very  morning  on  which  he  had  appointed  to 
set  out,  "  Blojck  Bess"  was  seized  for  a  long 
arrear  of  a  tax  that  had  not  been  cither  asked 
or  paid  there  for  some  time,  and  driven  of^ 
with  many  others  belonging  to  his  neighbors, 
to  be  sold.  Now  you  must  know,  good 
reader,  that  there  is  a  feeling  interwoven,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Irish  nature,  tiiat  will  dogged- 
ly resist  anything  that  it  conceives  in  the 
shghtest  or  most  remote  degree  oppressive 
or  unjust ;  and  that  feeling  then  completely 
usui*ped  all  others  in  Owen's  mind.  He 
went  amongst  his  friends,  and  they  condoled 
with  one  another  about  their  grievances ; 
there  was  many  a  promise  exchanged,  that 
they  would  stand  by  each  other  in  their  fu- 
ture resistance  to  what  they  considered  an 
unlawful  impost  When  the  rent-day  came, 
by  disposing  of  his  two  pigs,  and  by  borrow- 
ing a  Httle,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  full 
amount,  and  thus  protract  for  some  time  the 
fear  "  ov  bein*  turned  out  on  the  world." 

Some  days  after  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  tumult — Daly,  "  the  procthor,"  was  found 
murdered  in  the  centre  of  the  high  road ;  and 
there  was  no  clue  perceptible,  by  which  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  could  be  discov- 
ered. The  very  day  before,  Owen  had  bor- 
rowed the  game-keeper's  gun,  to  go,  as  he 
said,  to  a  wild,  moimtainouspai*t  of  the  coun- 
try to  shoot  hares ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  his  not  having  returned  the  day 
after,  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion  against 
him  was  in  the  minds  of  most  In  fact,  on 
the  very  evening  that  we  have  represented 
Ellen  sitting  in  tears,  the  poHce  had  come  to 
the  cabin  in  search  of  him  ;  and  their  report 
to  the  magistrate  was,  that  he  had  abscond- 
ed. His  wife  was  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind,  and  her  whole  soul  was  tortured  with 
conflicting  emotions.     Owen's  long  absence, 


as  well  as  his  borrowing  the  gun,  seemed  to 
bespeak  his  guilt ;  and  yet,  when  she  recol- 
lected the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  his 
hitherto  blameless  life,  she  could  not  deem 
him  so,  no  matter  how  circumstances  seemed 
against  him.  But  then,  the  harrowing  idea 
that  it  might  be,  came  in  to  blast  these  newly 
formed  hopes,  and  her  state  of  suspense  was 
one  of  deep  and  acute  misery. 

She  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  alone  ;  the 
£re,  that  had  consisted  of  two  or  three  sods 
of  turf  heaped  upon  the  floor,  had  almost  en- 
tirely gone  out ;  the  stools  and  bosses  were 
tossed  neghgently  here  and  there ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  entire  apartment  was  quite 
diSerent  from  its  usual  neat  and  tidy  trim. 
Her  head  was  bent  a  httle,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  tightly  around  her  knees,  while 
her  body  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  would  not  fdlow  of  its 
repose.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  but  red  from 
former  weeping ;  and  she  was  occasionally 
muttering,  "  No,  he  can't  be  guilty  " — **  Owen 
commit  a  murdherl— It  must  be  an  im- 
truth  !  *'  and  such  like  expressions.  Orad- 
ually,  as  she  thus  thought  aloud,  her  motions 
became  more  rapid,  and  her  cheeks  were  no 
longer  dr}%  while  the  hght  that  entered 
through  the  open  door  becoming  suddenly 
shaded,  she  turned  round,  and  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  question  the  intruder.  She, 
sprang  eagerly  forward,  and  hung  on  his 
neck,  (for  it  was  Owen  himself,)  while  she 
joyfully  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  heaven  be  praised,  yer  come  back  at 
last,  to  give  the  he  to  all  their  reports,  an'  to 
prove  yer  innocence." 

"  EUen,  my  darhnt,"  he  answered,  "  I  knew 
you'd  be  glad  to  get  me  back,"  and  he  kissed 
again  and  again  her  burning  lips ;  '^  but 
j  what  do  you  mane,  acushla  ? — What  reports 
do  you  spake  ov,  an'  ov  what  am  I  ac- 
cused?" 

"  Oh,  thin,  Owen,  Fm  glad  you  didn't  even 
hear  ov  id  ;  an'  the  poHss  hero  searchin'  the 
house  to  make  you  pres'ner.  Shure,  avick, 
Bill  Daly,  the  procthor,  that  sazed  poor 
Black  Bess,  was  murdhered  the  very  momin' 
you  wint  to  shoot  the  hares ;  an'  on  account 
ov  yer  bbrryin'  the  gun,  an'  threatenin'  him 
the  day  ov  the  sale,  they  said  it  was  you  that 
done  id  ;  but  I  gev  thim  all  the  He,  fur  I 
knew  you  wor  innocent  Now,  Owen,  aha- 
gur,  you  look  tired,  sit  down,  an'  111  get 
you  somethin'  to  ate.  Och,  bud  Pm  glad 
that  yer  returned  safe ! " 

The  overjoyed  wife  soon  heaped  fresh  turf 
on  the  fire,  and  partly  blovring,  partly  fan- 
ning it  into  a  flame,  hung  a  large  iron  pot 
over  it,  from  a  hook  firmly  fixed  in  the  wall 
While  these  preparations  were  going  forward, 
Owen  laid  aside  his  rough  outside  ooat^  and 
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^ing  to  the  door,  looked  out,  as  if  in  irreso- 
lution. 

"  Ellen,"  at  length  said  he,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  "Tm  thinkin'  that  Td  betther 
go  to  the  poliss  barrack  an'  surrindher — or 
rather,  see  what  they  have  to  say  agin  me  ; 
as  Tm  an  innocent  man,  Fve  no  dhread  ;  an* 
if  I  wait  till  they  come  an'  take  me,  it'll  look 
as  iv  I  was  afeard." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  agra,"  she  answered  ; 
"bud  it's  time  enough  yit  a  bit — no  one 
knows  ov  yer  bein'  here.  You  look  slaved, 
an'  had  betther  rest  yerself,  an'  ate  a  pratee 
or  two.  I  have  no  milk  ov  my  own  to  offer 
you  now,  but  I'll  go  an'  thry  an'  get  a  dhrop 
from  a  neighbor." 

When  Ellen  returned  with  a  Httle  wooden 
noggin  full,  her  husband  was  sitting  warm- 
ing his  hands  over  the  fire  ;  and  it  was  then 
she  recollected  that  he  had  not  brought  back 
the  gun  with  him  ;  besides,  when  she  cast;  a 
glance  at  his  clothes,  they  were  all  soiled 
with  mud  and  clay,  and  torn  in  many  places. 
But  these  circumstances  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment operate  in  her  mind  against  him,  for 
she  knew  from  the  very  manner  of  his  first 
question,  and  the  innocence  of  his  exclama- 
tion, that  the  accusations  and  suspicions 
were  all  false.  Even  though  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
tracted absence,  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
w  IS  not  guilt,  and  forbore  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  was  he  first  opened  the 
subject,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  frugal 
meal 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  sence  I  saw  you  last,  I 
wint  through  a  dale  ov  hardship ;  an'  I  little 
thought,  on  my  return,  that  I'd  be  accused 
ov  so  black  a  crime." 

"  Och,  shure  enough,  Owen  darlint ;  but 
I  hope  it  'ill  be  all  for  the  best.  I  Httle 
thought  I'd  see  the  day  that  you'd  be  sus- 
pected ov  murdher." 

"  Well,  Ellen  aroon,  all's  in  it  is,  it  can't 
be  helped.  Bud  as  I  was  sayin* — whin  I  left 
this,  I  cut  acrass  by  Sheemus  Doyle's,  an' 
so  up  into  the  moimtain,  where  I  knew  the 
bares  were  coorsin'  about  in  plenty.  I  shot 
two  or  three  ov  thim  ;  an'  as  night  began  to 
fgdl,  I  was  thinkin*  ov  comin'  home,  whin  I 
heerd  the  barkin'  ov  a  dog  a  little  fai-ther  up, 
in  the  wild  part,  where  I  never  ventured 
afore.  I  dunna  what  prompted  me  to  folly 
id  ;  bud,  any  how,  I  did,  an'  wint  on  farther 
an'  farther.  Well,  Ellen  agra,  I  at  last  come 
to  a  deep  valley,  full  up  a'most  of  furze  an' 
brambles,  an'  I  seen  a  black  thing  runnin' 
down  the  edge  ov  id.  It  was  so  far  ofE^  I 
thought  it  was  a  hare,  an'  so  I  lets  fly,  an'  it 
rowled  over  an'  over.  Wliin  I  dhrew  near, 
what  was  it  bud  a  purty  black  spaniel ;  an' 
you  may  be  shure  I  was  sorry  for  shootin'  it, 


an'  makin'  such  a  mistake.  I  lays  down  the 
gun,  an'  takes  id  in  my  arms,  an'  the  poor 
crathur  licked  the  hand  that  shot  id.  Thin 
suddenly  there  comes  up  three  sthrange 
min,  an'  sazin'  me  as  if  I  wor  a  child,  they 
carrid  me  down  wid  them,  cursin'  an'  abusin' 
me  all  the  way.  As  they  made  me  take  al 
solemn  oath  not  to  revale  what  I  saw  there, 
I  can't  tell  vou  any  more  :  but  thev  thrated 
me  badly,  an*  it  was  only  yestherday  I  es- 
caped." 

"Well,  Owen,  ahagur,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  you're  back  here  safe  ;  bud  do 
you  think  the  magisthrate  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  stor^' — they  are  always  anxious  to 
do  justice,  but  they  must  be  satisfied." 

"  In  throth,  they  are,  machree  :  but  shure 
m  sware  to  id ;  an*,  besides,  you  know,  the 
raal  murdherer  may  be  discovered — for  God 
never  lets  it,  ov  all  other  crimes,  go  athout 
punishment  An'  now  111  just  go  to  the 
barracks  at  onst,  an*  be  out  ov  suspinse." 

Ere  Duncan  had  concluded  his  sentence, 
the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard  outside,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  cabin  was  full  of  armed 
men,  who  came  to  take  him  prisoner.  He 
had  been  seen  entering  his  cabin  ;  and  they 
immediately,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  they  could  mus- 
ter a  party,  set  out  to  make  him  captive. 
As  he  was  known  to  most  of  them,  and  did 
not  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  resistance, 
they  treated  him  gently,  but  bound  his  hands 
firmly  behind  his  back,  and  took  every  neces- 
sary precaution.  Though  Ellen,  while  it 
seemed  at  a  distance,  had  conversed  calmly 
about  his  surrender,  she  was  violently  agi- 
tated at  the  appearance  of  the  armed  force. 
She  dung  to  her  husband's  knees,  and  re- 
fused to  part  with  him,  wildly  screaming, 
"  He's  innocent !  My  husband  s  innocent ! " 
and  when  all  was  prepared,  she  walked  by 
his  side  to  the  magistrate's  house,  (a  distance 
of  three  miles,)  her  choking  sobs  and  burn- 
ing tears  attesting  the  violence  of  her  uncon- 
trolled feelings.  A  short  examination  was 
gone  through  there  ;  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  was  adduced  made  the  case 
look  very  serious.  One  man  positively  swore, 
that  he  had  seen  Duncan  pass  by  in  the 
morning,  in  the  direction  where  the  body 
was  found,  and  that  «he  was  armed  with  a 
gim.  Another,  that  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  had  heard  a  shot,  but  supposed  it 
was  some  person  coursing,  and  that  the  re- 
port was  just  where  the  body  was  found,  and 
where  Owen  had  been  seen  proceeding  to. 
His  only  cow  having  been  seized  by  Daly,  a 
threat  that  he  was  heard  uttering,  and  his 
absence  from  home,  was  duly  commented 
on  ;  and  finally,  he  was  committed  to  prison 
to  abide  his  trial  at  the  Ennis  Assizes. 
While  all  this  was  going  forward,  Ellen's 
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emotions  were  most  agonizing.  She  stared 
wildly  at  the  magistrate  and  the  two  wit- 
nesses ;  and  as  the  evidence  was  proceeded 
with,  she  sometimes  hastily  put  back  her 
hair,  as  if  she  thought  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  dream.  But  when  his  final 
committal  was  made  out,  and  her  mind 
glanced  rapidly  at  the  concurrent  testimony, 
and  the  danger  of  Owen,  she  rushed  forward, 
and  flinging  her  arms  roimd  him,  wildly 
exclaimed — 

"  They  shan't  part  us— they  shan't  tear  us 
asunder !  No,  no,  Owen,  I  will  go  wid  you 
to  preson  !  Oh,  is  id  come  to  this  wid  us  ? 
— You  to  be  dhragged  from  home,  accused 
of  murdher — and  I — I — Father  of  marciea, 
keep  me  in  my  sinses — ^I'm  goin'  mad — wild, 
wild  mad !  *' 

"Ellen!"  said  Owen,  gently  unwinding 
her  arms,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  while  a 
scalding  tear  fell  from  his  eye  on  her  cheek 
— "  Ellen,  asthore  machree  !  don't  be  over- 
come. There's  a  good  girl,  dhry  yer  eyes. 
That  Gk)d  that  knows  I'm  guiltless,  'ill  bring 
me  safe  through  all.  May  his  blessin'  be  on 
you,  my  poor  colleen,  till  we  meet  agin ! 
You  know  you  can  come  an'  see  me.  Heaven 
purtect  you,  Ellen,  alanna  ! — ^Heaven  purtect 
you ! " 

When  he  was  finally  removed,  she  seemed 
to  lose  all  power,  and  but  for  the  arm  of  a 
bystander  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
[t  was  not  without  assistance  that  she  was 
it  length  enabled  to  reach  her  cabin. 

It  is  strange  how  man's  feelings  and  pow- 
ers are  swayed  by  outward  circumstan- 
ces, and  how  his  pride  and  strength  may  be 
entirely  overcome  by  disheartening  appear- 
ances !  So  it  was  with  Owen  :  although  con- 
stantly visited  in  prison  by  his  faithful  wife 
— although  conscious  of  his  own  innocence 
— and  although  daily  receiving  assurances  of 
hope  from  a  nimierous  circle  of  friends — yet 
stiU  his  spirit  drooped ;  the  gloom  of  im- 
prisonment, the  idea  of  danger,  the  ignominy 
of  pubUc  execution  and  all  the  horrors  of 
innocent  conviction,  gradually  wore  away  his 
mental  strength ;  and  when  the  assize  time 
approached,  he  was  but  a  thin  shadow  of  the 
former  blufi^  healthy  Owen  Duncan.  In  so 
short  a  time  as  this,  cap  care  and  harrowing 
thought  exercise  its  influence  on  the  human 
frame ! 

Never  was  there  a  finer  or  more  heavenly 
morning  than  that  which  ushered  in  the  day 
of  trial.  The  court-house  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  the  mob  outside  fearfully  numer- 
ous, and  never  before,  perhaps,  was  Ennis  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  Daly's 
murder  was  as  nought  in  the  minds  of  all,  in 
comparison  with  Duncan's  accusation.  Alas  ! 
the  former  was  an  occurrence  of  too  frequent 


repetition,  to  be  very  much  thought  of ;  but 
the  latter — namely,  Owen's  being  suspected 
— was  a  subject  of  the  extremest  wonder. 
His  former  high  character — his  sobriety — hia 
quietness,  and  his  being  a  native  of  the  town, 
in  some  measiure  accounted  for  this  latter 
feeling  ;  and  there  was  an  inward  conviction 
in  most  men's  minds,  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  accused. 
Although  the  court-house  was  crowded,  yet 
when  the  prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar,  a 
pin  could  be  heard  to  di'op  in  any  part  of 
the  place.  There  was  a  single  female  figure 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  aged  and  silver^ 
haired,  though  hale  and  healthy  countryman, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dock  ;  and  as  the 
prisoner  advanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  iron  railing,  confronted  the  judges  and  the 
court,  she  slowly  raised  the  hood  of  the  cloak, 
in  which  she  was  completely  muffled,  and  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  on  his  face.  There  was 
in  that  wistful  look,  a  fear — a  hope — an  un- 
d}ing  tenderness ;  and  when  his  eye  met 
hers,  there  was  a  proud,  yet  soft  and  warm 
expression  in  its  glance,  that  re-assured  her 
sinking  heart  As  she  looked  round  on  the 
court,  and  the  many  strange  faces,  and  all 
the  striking  paraphemaha  of  justice,  a  slight 
shudder  crept  silently  over  her  frame,  and 
she  clung  closer  to  her  companion,  as  if  to 
ask  for  sdl  the  protection  he  could  afford.  It 
was  Ellen  and  her  father  who  came,  the  for- 
mer summoned  as  a  witness,  and  tiie  latter 
to  accompany  and  support  the  daughter  of 
his  aged  heart 

Duncan  was  arraigned :  and  on  being  asked 
the  usual  question  of  "  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
he  answered  in  a  clear,  calm  voice,  "Not 
guilty,  my  Lord !  "  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  same  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  ma- 
gistrate's house  was  a  second  time  repeated  ; 
and,  evidently,  its  train  of  circumstances  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  court  While  the 
first  part  of  the  examination  was  going  for- 
ward, Ellen  remainisd  as  motionless  aa  a  statue, 
scarcely  daring  to  move  or  breathe  ;  but  when 
the  depositions  went  more  and  more  against 
Owen,  her  respirations  became  quick,  short, 
and  gaspish  ;  and  when  the  crier  desired  her 
to  get  up  on  the  table,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  obeyed  him.  When  seated,  she 
gazed  timidly  round  on  the  crowd  of  coun- 
sellors and  the  judges,  as  though  to  bespeak 
their  sympathy ;  but  then,  not  meeting  a 
single  glance  from  which  to  glean  even  the 
shadow  of  hope,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  A  moment  or  two  elapsed,  and 
she  grew  more  assured,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  proceeded  with  the  examina- 
tion. 

"  Ellen  Dimcan,  is  not  that  your  name  ? " 
was  tho  ^st  question. 
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"It  is,  Sir,*'  she  shrinkingly  answered, 
without  raising  her  eje& 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  '* 
Do  I  know  the  pres'ner  at  the  bar  ?  "  she 
reiterated ;  ''  do  I  know  Owen  Duncan  ? 
Bhure,  isn't  he  my  husband  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  September  ?  " 

"I  do,  Sir." 

''  Can  you  swear  to  whether  your  husband 
was  at  home  on  that  night  or  not?" 

Her  Toice  faltered  a  Httle  as  she  answered 
in  the  negative ;  and  on  the  presiding  judge 
repeating  the  question,  with  the  addition  of, 
''  Did  he  return  at  all  next  day  ?  "  it  seemed 
as  if  she  first  thought  that  her  answers  might 
criminate  him  stiU  forther,  and  clasping  her 
hands  conyulsively  together,  and  raising  her 
&u^  to  the  bench,  while  the  scalding  tears 
chased  each  other  down  her  sunken  cheek, 
she  passionately  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  don't  ask  me 
any  thing  that  'ill  be  worse  for  him  !  Don't, 
counsellor  jewel,  don't ! — don't  ask  me  to 
swear  any  thing  that  'iU  do  him  harm ;  for  I 
can't  know  what  I'm  sayin'  now,  as  the  heart 
within  me  is  growin'  w^ke." 

After  a  few  cheering  expressions  from  the 
bench,  who  evidently  were  much  moved  by 
her  simply  energetic  language  and  action, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  could  tell  the 
Court  where  her  husband  spent  that  and  the 
following  nights  ;  and  with  all  the  eagerness 
that  an  instantaneously  formed  idea  of  serv- 
ing him  could  give,  she  answered — 

"  Oh,  yis !  yis !  my  Lord,  I  can.  He  was 
in  the  mountains  shootin'  wid  Phil  Doran's 
gun,  an'  he  was  sazed  by  some  men,  that 
made  him  stop  wid  thim,  an'  take  an  oath 
not  to  revale  who  they  wor,  an'  they  thrated 
him  badly  ;  so  afther  three  days  he  made  his 
escape,  and  come  home  to  the  cabin,  whin  he 
was  taken  by  the  polisa" 

"  One  word  more,  an'  you  may  go  down 
— ^What  was  done  with  that  gun  ?  " 

(The  judge's  hard  and  immoved  tone  of 
voice  seemed  to  bring  misgiving  to  her  mind, 
and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
lalteringly  answered — 

"  The  wild  boys  of  the  moimtain  kep*  it, 
my  Lord,  an'  so  he  couldn't  bring  id  home 
wid  him.  But,  indeed,  my  Lord,  indeed 
he's  innocent — ^111  swear  he  never  done  it  I 
Fur,  oh  !  iv  you  knew  the  tindhemess  ov  his 
heart — he  that  niver  hurt  a  fly !  Don't  be 
hard  on  him  for  the  love  ov  mercy,  an'  111 
pray  for  you  night  an'  day." 

This  was  the  last  question  she  was  asked, 
and  having  left  the  table,  and  regained  her 
former  position  by  her  father's  side,  she  lis- 
tened with  moveless,  motionless  intensity  to 
the  judge's  "charge."    He  recapitulated  the 


evidence — dwelt  on  the  strong  circumstanoes 
that  seemed  to  bespeak  his  guilt — spoke  of 
the  mournful  increase  of  crime — of  laws,  and 
life,  and  property  being  at  stake — and  fi* 
naUy  closed  his  address  with  a  sentence  ex* 
pressive  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the 

grisoner's  defence  ;  for  he,  on  being  asked  if 
e  had  any  thing  further  to  say,  replied  in 
the  negative,  only  asserting,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  his  innocence  of  the  charga 

The  jury  retired,  and  Ellen's  hard,  short 
breathings,  alone  told  that  she  existed.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back,  her  lips  apart,  and 
slightly  quivering,  and  her  eyes  fixedly  gaz- 
ing on^the  empty  box,  with  L  anxioui  W 
wild  stare  of  hope  and  suspense.  Owen's 
face  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips  livid — there 
was  the  shghtest  perceptible  emotion  about 
the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  but  his  eye  quailed 
not,  and  his  broad  brow  had  the  impress  of 
an  unquenched  spirit  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever 
on  its  marble  front  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  same  agonizing  suspense 
— another,  and  the  jury  returned  not—five 
minutes,  and  they  re-entered.  Ellen's  heart 
beat  as  if  it  would  burst  her  bosom ;  aod 
Owen's  pale  cheek  became  a  little  more 
flushed,  and  his  eye  full  of  anxiety.  The 
foreman  in  a  measured,  feelingless  tone  pro- 
noimced  the  word  "  Guilty !  "  and  a  thrill  of 
horror  passed  through  the  entire  court,  while 
that  sickness  which  agonizes  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul  convulsed  Owen's  face  with  a  mo* 
mentary  spasm,  and  he  faltered  ''  Ood's  will 
be  done."  The  judge  slowly  drew  on  the 
black  cap,  and  still  Ellen  moved  not — ^it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  blood  within  her  veins 
was  frozen,  and  that  her  life's  pulses  no  more 
could  execute  their  functions.  No  man,  how- 
ever brave  or  hardened,  can  view  the  near 
approach  of  certain  death,  and  be  unmoved ; 
and  as  that  old  man,  in  tremulous  tones,  ut- 
tered the  dread  fiat  of  his  fate,  Owen's  eyes 
seemed  actually  to  sink  within  his  head — the 
veins  of  his  bU  sweUed  and  grew  black, 
and  his  hands  grasped  the  iron  rail  that  sur- 
roimded  the  dock,  as  though  he  would  force 
his  fingers  through  it  When  all  was  over, 
and  the  fearful  cap  drawn  off,  Ellen  seemed 
only  then  to  awake  to  consciousness.  Her 
eyes  slowly  opened  to  their  fullest  extent — 
their  expression  of  despair  was  absolutely 
frightful — a  low,  gurgling,  half-choking  sob 
forced  itself  from  between  her  lips,  and  ere 
a  hand  could  be  outstretched  to  save  her, 
she  fell,  as  if  quickly  dasl\ed  to  the  groimd 
by  no  mortal  power — -her  piercing  shriek  of 
agony  ringing  through  the  court-house,  with 
a  fearful,  prolonged  cadence. 

Evening  approached,  and  the  busy  crowd 
of  idlers  had  passed  away,  some  to  brood 
over  what  they  had  seen,  and  others  to  for^ 
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get»  in  the  bustle  of  life,  that  there  were  woes 
and  miseries  in  the  hiearts  of  their  fellow-be- 
ings. Owen  was  remanded  to  prison,  as  his 
execution  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  com- 
mission was  Over,  thus  giviD<r  him  more  than 
a  week  to  prepare  for  that  iinal  doom.  The 
light  that  struggled  through  the  bars  of  his 
cell  rested  fully  on  the  stooping  figure  of  his 
wife,  as  she  bent  oyer  the  rude  bed  on  which 
he  lay ;  and  her  hot  tears  fell  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  thought  how  soon  they  were 
doomed  to  part  for  ever.  Hope  was  not, 
however,  entirely  dead  wiUiin  her,  for  the 
jury  had  strongly  recommended  him  to  mer- 
cy ;  and  ignorant  as  she  was  of  forms  and 
ceremonies — helpless  as  a  lone  woman  in 
misfortune  always  is — she  had  determined 
on  going  to  Dublin,  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — then  the  proud  and 

whimsical  Duke  of ,  and  there  to  solicit 

his  pardon.  Having  hesitated  for  some  time 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  break 
it  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice,  she  thus  be- 
gan— 

"  Owen,  dear  Owen !  do  you  know  what 
Tve  been  thinkin'  ov,  an*  where  I've  been 
thinkin'  ov  goin'  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  returned  for  some 
time,  and  on  looking  at  him  more  earnestly, 
she  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  sank 
into  a  profound  slumber.  *"  Guilt,"  thought 
she,  '*  is  not  there  ! "  and  her  resolution  was 
taken  instantly — she  would  not  wake  him — 
she  would  not  let  him  know  her  purpose — 
and  if  she  succeeded,  her  eyes  flashed  through 
her  teiu^  at  the  anticipation  of  his  rapturous 
8ur[»*ise.  Stooping  lower,  she  gently  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  ;  and  kneeling  beside  his  bed, 
poured  foiih  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  to 
Htm  in  whom  alone  we  can  put  our  trust — 
•*  In  whose  hand  is  the  souT  of  every  living 
thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind " — 
**Who  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wicked,but 
giveth  right  to  the  poor."  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  and  touchingly  beautiful 
in  the  attitude  of  that  young  wife — her  hands 
dasped,  her  lips  moving  with  her  prayer, 
like  rose-leaves  with  the  evening  breeze,  and 
her  upturned  face,  with  its  holy  and  deep  re- 
ligious expression.  Having  concluded  her 
fervent  petition,  she  noiselessly  arose,  and 
giving  her  sleeping  husband  one  long  and 
lingering  look  of  affection,  that  death  could 
not  estrange,  she  silently  glided  from  the 
celL 

On  the  third  night  from  the  events  which 
we  have  narrated,  a  poor  woman  was  ob- 
served wending  her  toilsome  way  through 
tiie  streets  of  the  metropoUs.  Her  appear- 
ance bespoke  fatigue  and  long  travel ;  and  as 
she  neared  the  Upper  Castle  gate,  she  had  to 
lean  against  the  railing  for  support     The 


lamps  were  lighted,  carriages  rolling  to  and 
fro,  and  all  the  buzz  of  life  was  ringing  in 
her  ears ;  but,  oh  I  from  the  expression  of 
pain  and  suffering  in  her  face,  and  the 
shrinking  With  which  she  siirveyed  the  senti- 
nels pacing  up  emd  down,  it  wks  evident  that 
her  mind  but  little  accorded  with  the  scenes 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  slowly 
and  fearfully  entered  the  wide  court-yard — 
a  flood  of  light  was  streaming  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  vice-regal  dwelling,  and  a  crowd 
of  idlers  stood  around  about,  viewing  the  en- 
trance of  the  visitors,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
there  were  a  revel  of  some  kind  going  on. 
Ellen's  heart  sank  within  her,  as  she  heard 
the  carriages  rolling  and  dashing  across  the 
pavement,  for  she  felt  that  amid  the  bustle  of 
company  and  splendor  her  poor  appeal  might 
be  entirely  unnoticed.  As  she  waited,  she 
saw  several  of  the  persons  assembled  thrust 
rudelj  back  by  the  soldiers  that  were  on 
guard,  and  when  she  advanced  a  step  or  two 
for  the  purpose  of  entering,  a  brute  in  hu- 
man shaped  pushed  her  with  a  blow  of  the 
end  of  his  musket  back  against  the  pillar. 
He  was  about  to  repeat  his  violence,  when 
the  poor  creature  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him  and  screamed — 

"  Sojer  darlin*,  don't  stop  me !  I'm  only 
goin'  in  to  plade  fur  my  husband's  life,  an' 
shure  you  wont  prevent  me  ?  I've  traveled 
many  a  wairy  mile  to  get  here  in  time  ;  an', 
oh  !  fur  marcy's  sake  let  me  pass." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  of  the  eccen- 
tric and  beautiful  Lady ,  one  of  the 

wildest,  stiungest,  and  best-hearted  females 
of  the  Irish  Court,  set  down  its  lovely  bur- 
den. She  had  seen  the  whole  transaction  of 
the  sentinel,  and  heard  EUen's  pathetic  ap- 
peal, and  her  heart  was  instantly  moved  in 
her  favor,  for  the  example  of  fashion  had  not 
yet  frozen  up  its  finer  feelinga  Partly 
through  the  workings  of  a  softened  heart, 
and  partly  to  make  what  was  then  all  the 
rage,  a  scene  or  sensation,  she  resolved  in- 
stantly to  get  her  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dii^e — nay,  to  present  her  herself. 
She  was  well  known  to  be  a*  favorite,  and 
whatever  whim  of  hers  took  place,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  was  sure  to  meet  his  hearty 
concurrence.  She  desired  Ellen  to  rise  and 
follow  her ;  and  the  poor  creature's  eyes 
streamed  with  tears  as  she  invoked  a  fervent 
blessing  on  the  head  of  her  lovely  protect- 
res&  While  passing  up  the  grand  staircase, 
amid  the  wondering  gaze  and  suppressed 
titter  of  many  a  pampered  menial,  she  in- 
structed her  how  to  proceed ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  hasty  account  of  all,  and  desited  her 
not  to  be  fe^t-hearted,  she  turned  to  tiiie 
simpering  master  of  ceremonies  to  tell  him 
of  her  "  dear  deUghtful  freak : "  there  was  a 
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glad  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  glowing  crimson 
on  her  cheek,  but  still  there  was  a  glistening 
moisture  in  her  fine  eyes,  that  told  of  soft 
and  womanish  feeHng. 

The  Duke  was  sitting  on  a  chair  of  crim- 
son velvet ;  a  cushion  of  the  same  costly 
material  supported  his  feet ;  and  he  was 
looking  with  an  appearance  of  apathy  and 
ennui  on  the  splendid  group  around  him. 
The  glitter  of  the  lighte,  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels,  and  the  graceful  waving  of  the  many- 
colored  plumes,  gave  every  thing  a  courtly, 
sumptuous  appearance,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  odors,  the  fragrant  oflfering  of  many  a 
costly  exotic.  Suddenly  every  eye  was  turn- 
ed on  the  door  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, and  every  voice  was  hushed  as  Lady 
entered,  her  cheeks  blushing  fi'om  ex- 
citement, and  her  eye  bright  with  anticipated 
triumph.  She  led  the  poor  and  humbly  clad 
Ellen  by  the  hand,  who  dared  not  look  up, 
but  with  her  gaze  riveted  on  the  splendid 
carpet,  was  brought  like  an  automaton  to  the 
feet  of  the  Duke,  where  she  mechanically 
knelt  down. 

"Will  yer  Excillincy  be  plazed,"  be- 
gan Lady ,    playfully  mimicking  the 

brogue,  "to  hear  this  poor  crathur's  com- 
plaint Her  husband  has  been  condimned 
to  die  for  a  murdher  he  didn't  commit  by 
no  manner  ov  manes,  as  the  sayin'  is ;  an'  as 
there  was  a  sthrong  recommindation  to 
marcy,  if  youll  grant  him  a  reprieve,  youll 
have  all  oiu:  prayers,  and  (in  an  under 
tone)  your  Excillincy  knows  you  want 
thim  ?  " 

The  Duke  seemed  a  little  bewildered,  as  if 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant,  and 
the  glittering  crowd  now  surrounded  the 
group  ;  when  Ellen,  who  had  ventured  to 
look  timidly  up,  conceived  that  the  Duke 
hesitated  about  the  pardon,  (poor  creature  ! 
she  little  knew  that  he  had  not  even  heard  of 
Owen's  trial,)  eagerly  grasped  the  drapery 
of  his  chair,  and  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
from  beneath  her  eyelids,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !  may  the  great  and  just  Providence, 
that  sees  the  workin'  ov  all  our  hearts, 
pour  a  blessin'  on  yer  Lordship's  head — 
may  Hx»  holy  grace  be  wid  you  for  iver  an' 
•iver,  an'  do  listen  to  my  prayers  !  My  hus- 
band is  innocent — an'  oh  I  as  you  hope  for 


marcy  at  the  last  day,  be  marciful  now  to 

"  Lady ,"  said  the  Duke,  "  what  is  the 

meaning  of  aU  this-wiU  you  explain  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,"  answered  she,  in  the 
natural  sweet  pathos  of  her  tones,  "  it  is  a 
poor  man  who  has  been  condemned  to  dift 
on  cu'cumstantial  evidence.  He  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  and  this 
weeping  female  is  his  wife.  I  found  her 
outside  praying  for  admission,  and  havo 
brought  her  hither.  She  has  traveled 
mostly  on  foot  upwards  of  ninety  miles  to 
ask  a  pardon  ;  and  I  trust  you  wUl  not  re- 
fuse a  rep)i£vej  till  youi*  Grace  has  time  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstance.  *  This  is  the 
head  and  front  of  my  offending.' " 

"  May  heaven  bless  yer  Ladyship,"  burst 
from  the  depths  of  EQen's  grateful  fieart, 
"fur  befriendin'  thim  that  had  no  support 
but  his  gracious  marcy." 

Lady 's  suit  was  eagerly  seconded  by 

many  a  fair  creature,  who  thronged  around  ; 
and  the  Duke  smiled,  as  he  answered, 

"  Well,  well !  one  could  not  refuse  so  many 
fair  beseechers,  so  we  will  order  him  to  be 
reprieved.  And  there,  now,  let  the  poor 
woman  be  removed." 

Ellen's  heart  was  light,  and  her  eye  was 
glad,  and  her  very  inmost  soul  was  thankful  to 
the  Omnipotent,  as  she  that  night  rested  for  a 
few  hours,  ere  she  set  out  on  her  return  ;  and 

Lady ,  as  she  pressed  her  costly  pillow, 

felt  a  fuller  sense  of  happiness  in  being  use> 
ful  to  her  fellow-creature  than  ever  she  ex- 
perienced before.  Oh  !  that  all  the  wealthy 
and  in  power  were  incited  by  similar  feehngs. 

The  remainder  of  our  simple  tale  is  soon 
told.  The  reprieve  arrived — the  sentence 
was  changed  to  banishment — and  the  very 
day  appointed  for  Owen's  death  was  that  of 
his  wife's  successful  return.  One  week  pre- 
vious to  the  embarkation  of  those  sentenced 
to  transportation,  a  man  was  to  be  executed 
for  sheep-stealing.  On  the  drop  he  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  that  he,  and  not  Duncan,  was 
the  murderer  of  Daly.  Owen  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  a  subscription  raised  for 
him,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  a  weighty 

purse  presented  to  Ellen  by  Lady ,  he 

took  a  comfortable  farm,  and  rebought 
"  Black  Bess.'' 


The  PROCTOR'S  Daughter. 


"  HuRBOO  I  at  id  agin.  Success,  Briney. 
fia  !  take  that,  you  ould  dust.  Will  you  be- 
witch our  cattle  now,  Nanny?  Whoo — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — at  id  agin,  boys — that's  your  sort." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  explosives  of  min- 
gled fun  and  devilment  that  proceeded  from 
a  group  of  ragged  lu'chins,  who  were  busily 
employed  in  pelting  with  hard  mud,  sods 
and  other  missiles,  an  old  and  decrepit  wo- 
man, whose  gray  hair  and  infirmities  ought 
to  have  been  her  protection,  but  whose  rep- 
utation as  an  evil  disposed  witch  proved  quite 
the  contrary.  Nanny,  for  such  was  her  name, 
was  leaning,  or  rather  sitting,  against  a  bank 
at  the  roiid  side,  shaking  occasionally  her 
crutch  at  her  tormentors,  and  muttering  a 
heaw  curse  as  missile  after  missile  fell  thick- 
Iv  around  her.  The  shouts  of  lau<?hter  pro- 
<;eediDg  fi-om  the  annoying  cMdren,  as  she 
tried  in  vain  to  rise,  and  impotently  threat- 
ened, made  her  imprecations  come  doubly 
bitter ;  but  her  eye  was  never  wet,  nor  did 
she  once  even  by  a  look  appeal  to  their  pity. 
Her  figure  was  bent  with  age,  and  her  shak- 
ing hands  brown  and  fleshless — her  hair  was 
gray  and  wiry,  and  escaped  from  beneath 
her  cap,  in  short,  thin,  tangled  masses — her 
eyes  were  dark  and  deep  set,  and  her  Hps 
and  mouth  had  fallen  in  as  her  teeth  had 
gradually  decayed.  She  was  clad  in  a  russet 
gown,  much  the  worse  for  the  wear,  and  a 
scarlet  cloak,  or  rather  a  cloak  that  had  once 
been  scarlet,  but  was  now  completely  faded 
from  its  original  color.  It  had  been  broken 
here  and  there,  but  was  pieced  with  different 
colored  cloths,  so  as  to  appear  a  motley  and 
strange  garment ;  and  her  bony  feet  were 
bare  and  unprotected.  Nanny,  from  differ- 
ent circumstances,  was  unanimously  elected 
the  witch  or  bugbear  of  the  village;  and  though 
the  brats  were  t?ien  so  busy  annoying  her,  at 
night,  or  in  a  lonesome  place,  they  would  fly 
like  lightning  even  at  her  approach  ;  and 
some  of  them  actually  trembled  while  shout- 
ing, though  they  did  not  like  to  exhibit  their 
fear  to  their  companions.  In  the  first  place, 
she  Hved  completely  alone  in  a  hovel  on  the 
mountain  side,  where,  save  heath,  rock,  and 
fern,  there  was  not  a  single  thing  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest ;  then,  no  one  knew  from 
whence  she  came^  and  hghts  were  frequently 


seen  shining  through  her  unglazed  windows 
at  hours  when  spirits  were  supposed  to  be 
abroad  ;  besides,  more  than  once  a  group  of 
dark  figures  had  been  observed  standing  at 
twilight  near  her  door,  and  were  always  set 
doMm  as  ministering  demons,  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  their  mistress.  Whenever  a  cow 
ceased  giving  milk— whenever  a  kmb  or  pig 
got  any  disease  and  died — it  was  imanimous- 
ly  attributed  to  the  spite  and  venom  of 
"  Nanny  the  witch  ; "  in  fact,  no  human  be- 
ing could  be  viewed  with  more  mingled  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  hate  than  she  was  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  boys  still 
continued  their  unfeeHng  attack ;  and  she 
now  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  did  not  men- 
ace nor  even  mutter  a  curse,  but  her  firmness 
had  not  left  her,  for  her  brow  was  darkly 
bent,  and  her  small  black  eyes  emitted  a  flash 
of  wild  though  concentrated  anger  and  re- 
venge. Nor  did  those  who  passed  from 
time  to  time,  by  word  or  gestui-e  discourage 
the  young  urchins  from  their  attack ;  some- 
times they  even  stood  looking  complacently 
on,  wondering  at  the  reckless  courage  of  the 
boys,  as  they  would  not  for  worlds  dare  to 
rise  a  hand  against  one  so  verj''  powerful. 
Suddenly  a  louder  whoop  than  any  they  had 
yet  given,  told  that  they  had  just  invented 
some  new  mode  of  annoyance,  and  a  short, 
hard-featured,  red-headed  boy,  whom  they 
called  Briney,  ran  whooping  and  hallooing 
towards  them,  bearing  a  large  hairy  cap, 
which  he  triumphantly  declared  wa?  full  of 
rotten  eggs — those  dehcious  afliGurs  which 
smash  so  delightfully  off  an  improtected  face, 
and  which  used  to  be  in  great  demand  when 
pillories  were  in  fashion. 

"  I  must  have  first  shot  I "  roared  Briney, 
as  he  placed  his  burden  down  in  the  midst> 
and  seized  one  of  the  eggs  it  contained. 

"  Sorra  a  bit,  Briney !  "  screamed  another, 
striding  before  him — "  IVe  a  betther  aim  nor 
you." 

"  You  a  betther  aim  1 "  scornfully  retorted 
he  ;  "  thry  id :  "  and  his  hand  was  upraised 
in  the  act  of  pelting,  but  was  as  suddenly 
stopped  and  withheld,  as  a  pretty,  tiny,  fair- 
haired  child,  tripped  forward  from  an  oppo- 
site stile  ;  and  perceiving  what  was  going  on, 
ran  quickly  to  the  old  woman,  and  laying 
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down  a  pitcher  that  she  bore,  stood  before 
her,  facing  the  crowd  of  boys,  her  mild,  soft 
blue  eye  flashing  displeasure,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  a  deep  pink  suffusion. 

"  Shame  !  oh,  for  shame  !  "  were  the  first 
exclamations  that  escaped  her,  and  her  sweet 
-voice  trembled  with  anger. 

"Bedad,  it's  purty  Minny  herself,  sure 
enough ! "  muttered  one  urchin  to  another, 
as  they  hesitated  what  to  do,  each  evidently 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  reproaches  they 
were  sure  of  receiving  ;  and  one  or  two  scam- 
pered off  the  instant  she  spoke. 

Then  turning  round  to  the  old  woman, 
and  perceiving  that  her  lips  looked  dry  and 
parched,  she  ran  to  the  pitcher,  and  lifting  it 
to  her  mouth  with  much  softness  and  com- 
passion, exclaimed, 

"  Poor  Nanny,  you  look  dhry,  an'  here's 
some  wather.  Take  a  little  sup,  an'  it  'iU  re- 
vive you  I  Oh;  if  I  wor  here  a  little  bit 
sooner." 

Nanny  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  her,  and 
did  as  she  requested ;  and  it  was  indeed  a 
touching  thing  to  see  that  child  in  all  the 
budding  beauty  of  infancy,  attending  so  anx- 
iously on  the  withered  female,  whose  name 
was  seldom  pronounced  without  dread  or 
malediction.  The  urchins  looked  on  for 
some  time  with  open  mouths  and  staring 
eyes ;  and  then,  headed  by  Briney,  givmg  a 
farewell  shout,  to  show  they  were  not  entire^ 
ly  disconcerted,  bravely  took  to  their  heels. 

"  May  the  blessins  ov  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted folly  on  yer  path,  my  purty  child ! " 
gratefully  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  cherub  face  and  infantine 
figure  of  her  protectress,  and  they  now  were 
dewy  and  wet  with  tears. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  rise,  Nanny  ?  "  asked 
she,  her  Httle  heart  dancing  with  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  fervent  wish  :  "  iv  you  like  to  go 
home,  an'  you  thiiik  me  sthrong  enough,  I'll 
help  you  on ! " 

"  From  my  heart  I  thank  you,  my  purty 
golden  haired  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  as 
with  her  assistance  she  at  length  stood  up  ; 
"  bud  you  seem  to  know  who  I  am,  and  I 
wondher  yer  not  afeard  ov  me.  Minny,  I 
think  they  called  you — ^who  is  the  happy 
father  ov  my  little  darUn'  ?  " 

"  I'm  IVIinny  Whelan,"  gently  answered  the 
little  girl ;  upon  which  Nanny  shrunk  hastily 
back,  and  a  fearful  change  overspread  her 
features. 

''Minny  Whelan!  —  you  the  proctor's 
daughter?  Those  smiling  lips — those  tin- 
der, soft  eyes — that  rich  yellow  hair — an' 
that  warm  an'  feelin'  heart,  Minny  Whelan's. 
Oh,  it  can't,  it  mustn't  be — I  won't  beheve  id ! " 

The  httle  girl  laughed,  although  wonder 
lurked  in  her  eye,  and  repeated  innocently, 


"  Sure  enough,  I  am  the  procthor's  daugh- 
ter :  bud  you  don't  hate  me  for  id — do  you  ?  * 

"  Come  close  to  me,  chUd,  till  I  look  upon 
you,"  said  Nanny,  in  a  cold  and  altered  tone 
of  voice  ;  and  then,  as  Minny  fearlessly  ad- 
vanced, she  laid  her  aged  hands  on  her  head, 
and  pushing  back  the  profusion  of  her  curl- 
ing hair,  looked  long  and  anxiously  on  her. 
A  hot  tear  fell  upon  the  child's  forehead  as 
she  withdrew  her  hand ;  and  in  a  broken 
voice  the  old  woman  exclaimed, 

"  You  are — you  are  indeed  his  child  ;  bud 
have  naither  his  black  look,  nor  his  hard  an* 
baneful  heart — so — so — ^I  cannot  hate  you ! 
For  years  I've  never  met  with  kindness,  till 
you  wor  kind.  Minny,  heaven  'ill  reward 
you  for  id ;  an'  may  its  blessin'  be  wid  you, 
is  the  prayer  ov  your  father's  bittherest 
foe!" 

At  this  the  child  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  the  latter  part 
of  Nanny's  sentence ;  and  then  innocently 
taking  her  hand,  she  looked  up  to  her  face 
and  said — 

"Bud  maybe  yer  too -tired  to  go  home 
now  all  the  ways,  Nanny,  so  iv  you'll  come 
home  wid  me,  I'm  sure  my  father  won't  be 
angry,  an'  will " 

"  Go  home  wid  you  !  "  wildly  reiterated 
the  old  woman,  her  eyes  blazing  so  fearfully, 
that  the  child  shrunk  instinctively  back — 
"  crass  your  father's  flure ! — inther  the  man's 
house  who  sint  my  son — my  only  son  ! — my 
heart's  blood ! — from  his  native  land,  wid 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  the  heavy  hand 
ov  power  crushin*  him  to  the  earth  !  Never ! 
— these  eyes,  that  once  could  laugh  wid  hap- 
piness, will  bum  in  their  sockets  first,  and 
this  withered  heart,  once  so  warm  and  joy- 
ful, will  burst  afore  I  ever  think  ov  id !  " 

"Nanny,"  tremblingly  said  Minny,  "you 
spake  so  wild  you  make  me  afeard — I  hope  I 
haven't  done  anything  to  vex  you  !  " 

"  You  !  Oh  !  no,  no — you  force  me  to  love 
you !  I  couldn't  hate  you,  although  yer 
father — ^bud  no  matther.  Minny,  good  bye 
— may  the  Almighty  guard  you." 

The  day  passed  away  as  Summer  days  are 
wont,  in  softness  and  languor,  and  the  sun 
descended .  in  gold  and  crimson,  leaving  a 
bright  halo  in  the  west  to  mark  his  resting 
place.  Night  came  on  serene  and  still,  and 
the  quiet  moon  ascended  her  heavenly  throne, 
while  the  refreshing  dews  fell  upon  the 
flowers,  whose  leaves  opened  to  receive  them, 
parched  as  they  were  with  the  burning  lustre 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  Midnight  had  already 
passed  ;  and  all  was  as  silent  as  if  no  hving 
or  created  thing  existed  upon  the  earth  to 
mar  its  splendid  beauty  with  the  wild  indul- 
gence of  its  fiercer  passiona  A  strong  light 
was  gleaming  fi*om  the  interior  of  Nanny's 
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cabin,  which  we  hare  already  said  was  situ- 
ated  on  the  mountain  side ;  and  the  noisy 
sounds  of  revelry  were  heard  proceeding  from 
within.  Could  any  of  the  superstitious  h.iTe 
summoned  courage  to  approach  sufficiently 
near,  and  listen  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of 
spirits  would  soon  be  dissipated  in  the  blu^ 
hoarse  voices  which  were  laughing  and 
grumbling,  and  singing,  sometimes  alter- 
nately, and  sometimes  all  together.  But 
we  had  better  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
interior,  and  then  he  will  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  orgies  carried  on. 

The  cabin  consisted  of  but  one  small  apart- 
ment, in  the  centre  of  which  blazed  a  huge 
fire  (summer  though  it  was)  of  dried  peat. 
The  smoke  sought  egress  where  it  might, 
but  still  leffc  a  sufficient  canopy  over  the 
heads  of  the  occupants,  as  completely  to  hide 
the  dingy  and  charred  rafters,  and  did  not 
seem  in  the  sUghtest  degree  to  annoy  the  op- 
tical powers  of  any  one,  so  accustomed 
where  they  to  this  kind  of  atmosphere. 
Bound  this  fire  about  ten  were  seated  or 
squatted  down,  and  were  all  at  the  time 
busily  employed  in  some  noisy  and  appar- 
ently angry  disputation.  However,  this  did 
nofc  prevent  the  bottle  from  being  freely 
passed  amongst  them  ;  and  so  cordial  were 
they  in  embracing  it,  iiiat  Nanny,  who  sat  a 
little  apart,  was  often  called  on  to  replenish 
it  with  mountain-dew.  On  a  table  or  dresser 
that  stood  by  the  Wiill,  were  three  or  four 
large  pistols,  besides  an  old  sword  or  two, 
and  a  few  rusted  bayonets :  piled  against  it 
were  two  large  muskets,  evidently  kept  with 
more  care  than  the  rest  of  the  arms,  for  they 
were  brightly  polished,  and  looked  even  new. 
A  couple  of  powder-horns,  a  tin  box  contain- 
ing shot  and  bullets,  and  a  large  iron  mallet^ 
used  in  breaking  open  doors,  completed  the 
array,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
men  who  occupied  the  cabin. 

"Come,  Nanny  acushla,  give  us  another 
dhrop  of  that  you  gev  us  last,"  exclaimed 
one,  whose  rolling  eyes  gave  token  of  ap- 
proaching intoxication  ;  "  you're  not  used  to 
be  sparin',  an'  considherin'  the  way  you  get 
id,  needn't  be  so — eh  ?  Dick,  what  do  you 
say  to  another  drink  ?  " 

"Game  to  the  last,"  answered  the  man 
addressed — "  never  refuse  id." 

"Why,  Nanny,"  observed  a  low  but 
muscularly  formed  man,  who  seemed  from 
his  manner  to  exercise  some  slight  command 
amongst  his  associates,  "  what's  the  matther 
wid  you  to-night  ?  Sure  we're  goin'  to  do 
what  you've  long  been  axin'  us,  an'  what  you 
first  gev  us  lave  to  meet  here  for — an'  by 
doin'  so  we've  got  the  fame  of  bein'  not 
quite  right  The  villain  of  a  procthor  that 
tint  poor  Bob  off  afore  he  could  look  about 


him,  'ill  resave  his  pay  to-night^    anyhow. 
What  say  you,  boys  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  ov  it  I—All  right  I  -Whoo  f 
sartinly!"  they  grumbled  and  shouted  in 
reply  ;  and  then,  the  whiskey  having  been 
brought,  the  health  of  Nanny's  absent  son, 
and  their  companion,  was  loudly  proposed 
and  drank.  I 

"I  say,  Dick,"  hiccupped  the  first  speaker, 
who  now  began  to  wax  drunk,  "what  is 
your  op — op — opinion  should  we  do  to  ould 
Whelan?  You  know,  I'm  (hiccup)  not  nath- 
erally  crule,  bud  suppose  (hiccup)  we  jist  cut 
the  ears  off  the  baste,  an'  (hiccup)  lave  him 
hard  ov  hearin'  for  the  rest  ov  his  life ! " 

"  I'm  not  the  man  to  disagree  wid  a  rason- 
able  iday,"  ironically  answered  Dick. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  ould  (hic- 
cup) woman  ? "  again  asked  he,  addressing 
Nanny,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen ; 
"  suppose  we  sarve  him  that-a-way,  will  you 
be  (hiccup)  satisfied ;  or  maybe  you'd  sooner 
we'd  prevint  his  bein'  annoyed  wid  a  cough 
by  (hiccup)  cuttin*  his  informin'  thi^at !  " 

While  he  spoke,  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion lighted  up  the  old  woman's  eye,  and  she 
stood.a  moment,  as  if  a  struggle  was  going 
on  between  long-brooded-over  revenge  and 
some  newly  awe^ened  sympathy.  The  rest 
of  the  men  were  busy  with  other  schemes, 
and  did  not  even  hear  the  last  conversation, 
for  they  had  before  agreed  to  pay  Whelan  a 
visit  that  night,  and  Nanny  had  eagerly  en- 
tered into  their  intentions ;  for  she  had  an 
only  son,  who,  being  wild  and  dissipated, 
had  got  connected  with  the  very  gang  at 
present  in  her  cabin,  and  through  Whelan's 
means  (he  having  informed  against  him)  was 
transported  An  Irish  motiber  soon  looks 
upon  the  &iults  of  a  darling  child  with  levity  : 
and  when  he  was  torn  from  her  arms,  in  the 
madness  of  grief  she  had  vowed  vengeance 
against  Whelan  ;  and  though  he  soon  after 
removed  to  where  he  then  was,  she  followed 
him,  and  took  up  her  residence  on  the 
mountain,  where,  as  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  no  apparent  means  of  living,  a  report  of 
her  communion  with  evil  spirits  was  soon 
spread  abroad  This  she  raiJier  encouraged 
than  otherwise,  by  the  advice  of  the  men 
whom  she  fixed  on  as  the  completers  of  her 
revenge,  and  by  such  means  the  hghts  and 
nightly  noises  were  placed  to  the  account  of 
anything  but  their  real  cause. 

She  had  endured  many  griefs,  and  many 
mortifications,  from  her  reputation  as  a 
witch,  but  met  every  thing  in  that  way  with 
patience,  as  the  dream  of  her  soul  was  re- 
venge, and  that  dream  by  such  means  alone 
could  be  realized.  However,  when  on  the 
very  point  of  its  completion,  one  of  those 
sadden  iftid  mysteiious  changes  which  often 
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lakes  place  in  the  human  mind  made  her 
waver  in  her  purpose  ;  and  the  child  of  her 
\ntended  victim  having  behaved  ao  tenderly 
md  so  kindly  when  all  the  rest  hooted  at  and 
tormented  her,  made  her  fervently  wish  that 
she  could  turn  the  fierce  men  around  her 
from  that  fell  purpose  which  she  herself  had 
nourished  till  it  grew  into  a  fixed,  and,  she 
dreaded,  an  unalterable  determination. 

"  Hadn't  yez  betther  wait,"  she  trembling- 
ly began,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was 
about  to  propose — "  another  night  'ill  do  as 
well  for  Whelan." 

"How's  this,"  interrupted  one  of  them, 
"  Nanny,  you  growing  lukewarm ! — ^you  pro- 
posin'  another  night — are  you  beginnin'  to  be 
afeard  well  be  hindhered  from  payin*  him 
off,  or  are  you  repentin'  yer  former  anxious 
desire  ?  " 

"  No — no  ! "  hastily  answered  she,  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  discover  her  feeUngs,  as 
she  well  knew  that  many  amongst  them  h  id 
revenge  to  be  gratified  as  well  as  herself ; 
**  I  don't  repine  as  regards  him,  bud — bud — 
his  daughter — poor  little  Minny — the  pui^ty 
goolden-haired  child  ! — I  wouldn't  like  any 
tiling  'ud  harm  her,  an*  I'm  afeard  ov  her 
bein'  hui-ted — that's  alL" 

"  He  did  not  feel  so  six  years  ago,"  said  a 
deep  voice  at  her  elbow,  "  whin  yer  only  son 
w  IS  sint  off  fiom  home  an*  counthry  through 
/i«  manes ! " 

Nanny  started,  she  knew  not  why,  at  the 
tones  of  the  speaker,  and  turned  round  to 
look  closer  at  him ;  but  his  back  was  towards 
her,  and  a  large  loose  coat  prevented  all 
recognition  of  his  person  ;  besides,  bringing 
an  occasional  newly  enrolled  stranger  there, 
was  a  common  circumstance,  so  she  soon 
forgot  the  momentary  surprise  she  had  met 
^n  her  anxiety  about  their  intention. 

"He  is  a  brute — his  heart  is  harder  nor 
iteel,  an'  he  must  be  punished,"  said  another, 
whose  bent  brow  and  flashing  black  eye 
ipoke  of  malignity  and  crime. 

"  But  his  child — his  poor  little  IVIinny  I  " 
dxdaimed  Nanny,  "  sure  you  wouldn't  injure 
^er — she  hasn't  deserved  id  at  yer  hands — 
she  has  done  nothin*,  but  is  a  sweet  an* 
kind-heai'ted  crathur.  Oh !  iv  you  had  seen 
her  whin  I  was  in  ih^  village,  an*  the  boys 
were  hootin'  an'  peltin*  me,  an*  no  one  inter- 
fered to  protect  the  hated  Nanny — iv  you 
had  seen  the  little  angel  how  she  stood  before 
me,  an'  cried  out  *  shame  ! '  an*  held  up  the 
pitcher  for  me  to  dhrink,  an'  helped  me  to 
rise,  offerin*  me  \hi^  shelter  of  her  father*s 
house,  little  dhramin*  ov  whom  she  was 
spakin*  to— you  wouldn't  have  a  thought  ov 
hurtin'  her — ^bud — no  one— no  one  could 
harm  Minny ! — she  is  too  sweet,  too  pure, 
loo  like  a  little  angel ! " 


''A  hair  of  the  child's  head  shall  not  be 
touched !  "  said  the  same  deep  voice  that  had 
before  made  Nanny  start ;  "  bud  he,  the  in- 
formher  an*  the  prosecuthor,  must  feel  oiur 
vengeance ! " 

Nanny  was  silent — she  saw  that  further 
parley  was  useless,  and  was  obliged  to  bear 
with  the  concession  she  had  already  obtained. 
Meanwhile,  the  men  having  ascertained  that 
it  was  time  they  were  stirring,  hastily  equipped 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  start  When 
they  were  leaving  the  house,  the  stranger, 
whose  voice  had  so  startled  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  though  his  face  viras  studiously 
averted,  she  heard  him  say  solemnly — 

"  Nanny,  good  bye  ! — ^my  promise  I'll  keep 
sacred — the  good  child  shall  not  be  touched !  '* 

She  had  not  time  to  utter  her  thanks,  for 
his  hand  as  hastily  relinquished  its  hold,  and 
ere  she  could  speak,  all  were  gone,  and  she 
heard  the  buzz  of  their  voices,  as  in  a  group 
they  descended  the  mountain. 

The  bright  moonbeams  silvered  the  mo- 
tionless leaves  of  the  trees  that  siuTounded 
Whelan's  cottage — there  was  not  a  stir  within 
— no  light  gleamed  from  the  lattice,  and  the 
small  thin  brook  that  bubbled  through  ihib 
long  grass  a  little  in  its  front,  seemed  to 
hush  its  merry  song  to  a  mere  low  trickling 
soimd,  as  if  in  unison  with  the  universal  re- 
pose. A  dark  group  of  figures  stood  in  the 
little  garden  before  the  door,  as  if  debating 
how  they  should  act  Two  of  them,  separa- 
ted a  Httle  from  the  rest,  conferred  togeth- 
er, one  of  whom  was  the  stranger  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  the  other  the  man  we 
have  spoken  of  as  seeming  to  possess  some 
command  over  them  all.  Suddenly  the  lat- 
ter started,  and  exclaimed  in  the  quick,  shui-p 
tone  of  command — 

"Advance,  men,  an'  smash  the  door — 
there's  no  use  in  delayin'  longer." 

An  almost  instantaneous  crash  was  the 
answer,  and  the  door  flew  from  its  hinges, 
and  four  or  five  of  the  men  rushed  into  the 
cottage,  while  the  rest  kept  watch  outside. 
Excliunations  of  surprise,  mingled  with  harsh 
epithets,  were  heard  within ;  and  then  they 
appeared  a  second  time,  dragging  with  them 
the  unfortunate  and  trembHng  owner,  whom 
they  had  just  torn  from  his  bed.  A  loud 
shout  from  the  rest  spoke  their  eagerness 
for  his  punishment ;  and  amidst  prayers  for 
mercy,  and  entreaties,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  placed  on  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  firmly  tied  behind  his  back. 

"Now,  Misther  Whelan,  acushla"  asked 
one,  in  a  jeering  tone,  "  would  you  be  jist 
pleased  to  make  yer  choice  between  two 
purty  little  invintions  of  ours — cardin*  an* 
ear4icklin\" 

The  poor  man  trembled  violently,  and 
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his  livid  lips  opened,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

'*  What  an  obstinate,  silent  ould  baste  you 
are,"  said  the  same  man,  ''  not  to  give  a  civil 
answer  to  my  question.  Bud  maybe  the 
look  o'  this  plaything  id  drive  spake  out  ov 
you^-oh,  you  may  stare  now ! "  Saying 
this,  he  drew  forth  a  board  with  a  thick 
handle,  the  bottom  part  of  which  was  closely 
studded  with  nails  and  sharp  pieces  of  iron, 
in  imitation  of  the  cards  they  use  for  wool, 
and  continued — "Would  you  admire  the 
taste  of  this  in  the  flesh  on  your  back,  my 
informin'  codger ! — eh  ?  " 

Upon  this,  shouts  of  "  card  him  I  card 
him  I  "  arose  from  the  group,  and  his  hands 
were  quickly  unloosed,  and  he  was  violently 
dashed  on  his  face,  while  some  held  his  legs 
and  others  his  arma  Then  his  back  was 
stripped,  and  the  stranger  laid  the  board 
flatly  on  it,  with  the  iron  points  toucliing  the 
flesh,  while  another  stood  up  with  the  large 
mallet  ready  to  drive  them  in,  the  shrieks  of 
the  victim  becoming  more  and  more  faint. 
Just  as  the  man  who  held  the  weapon  last 
named  was  about  to  strike,  and  just  as  a 
demon  grin  of  satisfied  vengeance  distorted 
the  otherwise  handsome  features  of  the 
stranger,  a  light  and  tiny  form  flew  scream- 
ing towards  them,  her  long  yellow  hair  float- 
ing in  the  night-breeze,  and  her  white  dress 
hanging  loosely  about  her  deHcate  limba  It 
was  Minny,  who,  unmindful  of  all,  and  seeing 
only  her  father,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  exclaiming  in  tones  of  agony : 

"Oh,  my  father — my  dear  father — what 
is  the  matter? — what  are  they  goin'  to  do 
wid  you  ?  " 

The  stranger  started  at  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  on  gazing  at  her  for  a  moment,  flung 
the  card  to  a  distance,  and  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  kissed  away  the  tears  which  covered 
her  cheeks,  as  she  struggled  for  release. 

"  Is  it  you,**  he  said  with  much  emotion, 
"that  I  promised  to  purtect? — You,  who 
succored  an'  saved  me  when  I  was  dyin'  for 
want  ?  An'  are  you  the  daughter  ov  Whelan 
the  procthor  ?  " 

The  men,  perplexed  at  the  apparition  of 
the  child,  mechanically  had  released  their 
prisoner ;  and  he,  starting  up  vidth  ih^  sud- 
den hope  of  freedom,  stood  confronting  the 
stranger,  who  yet  held  his  child. 

"  Gracious  Providence  I "  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder,  as  the  moonUght  streamed  on  the 
byoe  he  was  trying  to  recognize — "  Is  id — 
can  id  be  Robert  Dillon  ?  " 

"  Yis,  Whelan  ! "  was  the  answer,  "  it  is 
the  man  you  name — the  man  you  caused  to 
be  thried  an'  banished,  an'  the  man  who 
came  here  to  have  revinge  I " 

"  Oh,  don't  hurt  him— don't  hurt  him — ^he 


is  my  father  I "  cried  the  little  Minny,  who 
now  also  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

"  Iv  he  was  surrounded  wid  fiends,"  an- 
swered Dillon,  kissing  her  fair  smooth  brow, 
"  iv  he  was  for  ever  on  the  watch,  I'd  still 
have  my  revenge :  bud  for  your  sake,  sweet, 
good-natured  child — for  your  sake.  111  not 
allow  him  to  be  touched  I 

A  murmur  here  began  to  rise  among  some 
of  the  men,  while  the  leader^  with  one  or  two 
others,  seemed  to  take  part  with  the  re- 
turned son  of  Nanny  Dillon.  Upon  this  he 
added — 

"I  was  weary  an'  wake  wid  fatigue  an* 
himger — I  couldn't  move  a  step  further  than 
jist  to  lave  the  road  an'  Ue  in  a  dhiy  ditch, 
as  I  thought,  to  die,  jist  as  I  complated  the 
journey  to  my  native  place  !  But  this  Httle 
girl— this  goolden-haired  child— kem  to  me, 
an'  raised  my  head,  an'  poured  a  sweet 
draught  of  milk  into  my  mouth,  an'  brought 
me  food,  an'  sat  by  me,  an'  talked  wid  me, 
till  I  was  at  last  able  to  join  wid  you !  An' 
afther  this — afther  this,  would  you  have  me 
harm  any  one  belongin'  to  her — even  though 
he  is  my  bitterest  inimy  ?  " 

The  quick  changing  of  purpose — the  sud- 
den transitions  of  the  Irish  nature — are 
proverbial;  and  then  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  murmiirs  were  loudest  in 
their  cries  of  approval ;  and  a  deep  huzza  of 
exultation  at  the  magnanimity  he  displayed, 
told  Dillon  that  he  had  httle  to  fear  from 
their  opposition.  So  once  more  embracing 
the  Httle  girl,  he  gave  her  hand  to  her  father, 
and  taking  the  leader's  arm,  strode  away, 
exclaiming : 

"  Whelan,  you  may  thank  your  child — for 
'tis  she  has  saved  you  ! " 

The  party  all  followed  after  him  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  more  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  scene  of  violence  that  had  been  partly  en- 
acted, and  the  brook's  low  bubblings,  as  be- 
fore, alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  slum- 
bering night 

We  wfi  not  attempt  to  describe  poor 
Nanny's  joy  at  her  son's  making  himself 
known,  and  informing  her  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place — enough  to  say, 
he  had  managed  to  escape  before  his  time 
was  out;  but  as  no  one  informed  against 
him,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  peace,  and 
manage  a  small  farm  in  the  next  county, 
where  he  and  his  mother  soon  after  retired, 
as  he  determined  totally  to  forsake  his  old 
mischievous  pranks. 

We  were  present  at  the  village  altar,  when 
Minny,  who  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and 
gentleness,  gave  her  hand  to  a  youth — the 
selected  one  of  her  heart — and  her  gray- 
headed  parent  looked  meekly  on,  blessing  that 
Providence  who  had  given  nim  such  a  child. 


Valentine  M'clutchy, 
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PREFACK 

It  'was  not  my  intention  to  havf*  written 
any  Preface  to  this  book,  but  to  have  allowed 
it  simply  to  speak  for  itselt  As  it  is  very 
likely,  howeVer,  that  both  it  and  the  motives 
of  its  author  may  be  misrepresented  by 
bigoted  or  venal  pens,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  introduce  it  to  the  reader  by  a  few  brief 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg 
to  say,  that  the  work  presents  phases  of  Irish 
life  and  manners  that  have  never  been  given 
to  the  pubUc  before  by  any  other  writer  upon 
the  same  subject  So  far,  therefore,  the 
book  is  a  perfectly  new  book — ^not  only  to 
the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  EngUsh  and 
Scotch.  I  know  not  whether  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts  and  descriptions  contained 
in  it  may  be  called  in  question  ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  there  is  not  an  honest  man,  on 
either  side,  who  has  lived  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  reached  the  term  of  fifty  years, 
who  will  not  recognize  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  the  nor&em  Orangemen  as  just, 
truthful,  and  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  To 
our  friends  across  the  Channel  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  I  was  bom  in  one  of  the 
most  Orange  counties  in  Ireland  (Tyrone) — 
that  the  violence  and  licentious  abuses  of 
these  armed  civilians  were  perpetrated  be- 
fore my  eyes — and  that  the  sounds  of  their 
outrages  may  be  said  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

I  have  written  many  works  upon  Irish 
life,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the  man  has 
never  lived  who  could  lay  his  finger  upon 
any  passage  of  my  writings,  and  say  "  tliat  is 
false"  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
here,  that  within  the  last  few  years,  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more  ma- 
tured intercourse  with  society,  have  enabled 
me  to  overcome  many  absurd  prejudices 
with  which  I  was  imbued.  Without  compro- 
mising, however,  the  tnUh  or  integrity  of  any 
portion  of  my  writings,  I  am  wilUng  to  ad- 
mit, which  I  do  frankly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, that  I  published  in  my  early  works 
passages  which  were  not  calculated  to  do  any 
eoi-thly  good ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  to  give 
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unnecessary  oflTence  to  a  great  number  of  my 
coimtrymen.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state 
this,  and  to  say,  that  in  the  last  edition  of  my 
works  I  have  left  as  many  of  these  passages 
out  as  I  readily  could,  without  diminishing 
the  interest,  or  disturbing  the  narrative. 

A  fortioriy  then,  this  book  may  be  consid- 
ered as  full  of  truth  and  fidelity  as  any  I  have 
ever  written  :  and  I  must  say,  that  in  writing 
it  I  have  changed  no  principle  whatsoever. 
I  am  a  Hberal  Conservative,  and,  I  trust,  a 
rational  one  ;  but  I  am  not,  nor  ever  was,  an 
Orangeman  ;  neither  can  I  endure  their  ex- 
clusive and  arrogant  assumption  of  loyalty, 
nor  the  outrages  which  it  has  generated.  Li 
what  portion  of  my  former  writings,  for  in. 
stance,  did  I  ever  pubUsh  a  line  in  their  favor, 
or  in  favor  of  any  secret  and  illegal  confed- 
eracy? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Landlords  and 
Agents,  have  I  not  written  a  tale  called  the 
"  Poor  Scholar,"  and  another  called  "  Tubber 
Derg "  ?  in  both  of  which  their  corruptions 
and  oppressions  are  exposed.  Let  it  not  be 
mistaken.  The  two  great  curses  of  Ireland 
are  bad  Landlords  and  bad  Agents,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  crime  Ues  with  the  Lmidlord  or 
Agent,  instead  of  the  tenant 

With  respect  to  the  Established  Church  of 
forty  years  ago,  if  there  is  any  man  Uving  who 
asserts  that  I  have  not  under-drawn  her,  rather 
than  otherwise,  he  is  less  intimate  with  truth 
than  I  could  wish.  On  this  subject  I  chal- 
lenge  and  defy  inquiry.  I  grant  you  she  is 
much  changed  for  the  better  now ;  but  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  her  stilL  It  ia 
true  Irishmen  at  present  get  Mitres,  a  fact 
which  was  unknown  forty  years  ago.  W« 
have  now  more  Evangelicism,  and  conse« 
quently  more  sleekness  and  hypocrisy,  more 
external  decorum,  and,  I  would  also  trust, 
more  internal  spirituality.  We  have  now 
many  eminent  and  pious  Prelates  in  the 
Church,  whose  admirable  example  is  enough 
even  to  sliame  the  Clergymen  under  them 
into  a  sense  of  their  duty.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  many  more  such  as  they,  for 
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;  juat,  vvitvvrttu^  what  has  been 
.i^^  Vlv\vvttjt.  K<fv\rmation  in  these 
vv  su.vsvw  V  V  u;vvjfc>  tfctK^  ocoupose  this  same 
v.wcv,  t>;k  ihv^  \fcHv  ,^v\|iuuutoi!  with  their  own 
v>ii^  :*  *  It  ^^  I  \mU  tell  them.  They  were 
tvxwKfck  ^\  Uu»  i^i^tiv^  spirit  of  the  Church 
vu  U<>^H\  \t^\>*\  their  own  establishment, 
u  UvM  5*lui  v^ius  ttslot^p  ;  so  that  they  owe  their 
\vi\  cMHieuvv  to  those  whom  they  look  upon 
^  ihe^r  euejuios :  and  if  it  were  only  for  this 
l\H«:^>M  iUoMt\  there  ought  to  be  more  peace 
tK'^wtH^i  Uiem.  In  England  the  same  spirit 
hv^H  etIWteil  a  similar  seduction  on  that  Es- 
li^bliHhuumt,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
il\o  Ihiseyites  are  a  much  more  obedient  and 
duU^ll  progeny  than  the  Irish  Evangelicals 
— iiuismuch  as  they  have  the  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relationship. 

This  book  was  written  to  exhibit  a  useful 
mond  to  the  country.  It  will  startle,  I 
humbly  trust,  many  a  hard-hearted  Land- 
lord and  flagitious  Agent  into  a  perceplio  i 
of  their  duty,  and  it  will  show  the  negligent 
and  reckless  Absentee  how  those  from  whos3 
toils  and  struggles  he  derives  his  support, 
ai*e  oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  ti'ampled  on 
in  his  name. 

It  will  also  teach  the  violent  and  bigoted 
Conservative— or,  in  other  words,  the  man 
who  istHl  inherits  the  Orange  sentiments  of 

f)a8t  times — a  lesson  that  he  ought  not  to 
brgei  It  will  also  test  the  whole  spirit  of 
modem  Conservatism,  and  its  liberality.  If 
there  be  at  the  press,  or  anywhere  else,  a 
malignant  bigot,  with  great  rancor  and 
little  honesty,  it  is  very  likely  he  will  attack 
my  book  ;  and  this,  of  course,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do.  I  deny,  however,  that  modem  Con- 
servatism is  capable  of  adopting  or  cherish- 
ing the  outrages  which  disgraced  the  Orange- 
men of  forty  yeai-s  ago,  or  even  of  a  later 
period.  And  for  this  reason  I  am  confident 
that  the  Conservative  Press  of  Ireland  will 
not  only  sustain  me,  but  fight  my  battles,  if 
I  shall  be  ungenerously  attacked.  Let  them 
look  upon  these  pictures,  and  if  it  ever 
should  happen  that  arms  and  irresponsible 
power  shall  be  entrusted  to  them,  perhaps 
the  recollection  of  their  truth  may  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  humanity 
toward  tliose  that  differ  from  them  in 
creed,  that  may  be  of  important  service  to 
our  common  country.  If  so,  I  shall  have 
rendered  a  service  to  that  country,  which,  as 
is  usual,  may  probably  be  recognized  as 
valuable,  when  perhaps  my  bones  are  mould- 
ering in  the  clay,  and  my  ear  insensible  to  all 
fiudi  acknowledgments. 
Aa  for  myself,  I  have  been  so  completely 


sickened  by  the  bigoted  on  each  side,  that 
I  have  come  to  the  determination,  as  every 
honest  Irishman  ought,  of  knowinpf  no  party 
but  my  country,  and  of  devoting  such  talents 
as  God  has  given  me,  to  the  promotion  of 
her  general  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  people. 

Dublin,  December  24,  1844 


CHAPTER  L 


An  Irish  Fait  and  SpoUem  Tent^A  Marriage  Pro- 
posal—An Under  Agent— An  Old  Irish  Sguirs 
and  Union  Lord, 

The  town  of  Castle  Cumber  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  describe  at  more  length  than 
simply  to  say,  that  it  consists  "of  two  long 
streets,  intersecting  each  other,  and  two  or 
three  lanes  of  cabins — many  oif  them  mud 
ones — that  stretch  out  of  it  on  each  side  at 
right  angles.  This  street,  and  these  strag- 
gling appendages,  together  vdth  a  Church,  a 
Prison,  a  Court-house,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a 
few  shops,  and  half  a  dozen  public  houses, 
present  to  the  spectator  all  the  features  that 
are  generaUy  necessary  for  the  description  of 
that  class  of  remote  country  towns  of  which 
we  write.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an 
ancient  Stone  Cross,  that  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  a  Fair  green,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  common,  where  its  two  half-yearly 
fairs  are  held,  and  which  lies  at  the  west  end 
of  it,  there  is  little  or  nothing  else  to  be 
added.  The  fair  I  particularly  mention,  be- 
cause on  the  day  on  which  the  circumstances 
I  am  about  to  describe  occurred,  a  fair  was 
held  in  the  town,  and  upon  the  green  in 
question.  The  month  was  December — the 
day  stormy  and  unpropitious.  There  had 
been  a  deep  snow  and  hard  frost  for  neai-ly 
three  weeks  before  ;  but  now  tlie  aspect  of 
the  white  earth  contrasted  wildly  with  the 
large  masses  of  black  clouds  which  hung 
motionless  in  the  air,  and  cast  a  dai*k  and 
gloomy  spirit  not  only  over  the  appearance 
of  inanimate  nature,  but  into  the  heart  of 
man  himself. 

About  noon,  just  when  the  whole  fair  had 
been  assembled,  the  storm  commenced  with 
wind,  sleet,  and  rain.  Never  was  a  more 
striking  or  unexpected  change  produced.  Wo- 
men tucked  up,  nearly  to  the  knees,  their  gar- 
ments, soaked  with  wet,  clinging  to  their 
bodies  and  limbs,  as  if  a  part  of  themselves 
— men  drenched  and  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin — all  splashing  through  the  slippery 
streets,  their  shoes  spouting  with  snow-broth 
— the  falling  of  tents — the  shouting  against 
the  loudness  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  be 
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heard — ^the  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, the  deafening  and  \Yild  hum  of  con- 
fused noises — all,  when  added  to  the  roaring 
of  the  sweeping  blast,  the  merciless  pelting 
of  the  rain,  and  the  inclement  character  of 
the  whole  day,  presented  a  scene  that  was 
tempestuous  and  desolate  beyond  behel 
Age,  decrepid  and  shivering — ^youth,  be- 
numbed and  stifiEened  with  cold — rich  and 
poor,  man  and  woman,  all  had  evidently 
but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  shelter. 

Love,  charity,  amusement,  business,  were 
all  either  disappointed  or  forced  to  suspend 
their  operations,  at  least  for  the  present 
Every  one  ran  or  walked  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  some  forenoon 
drunkard,  who  staggered  along  at  his  ease, 
with  an  eye  half  indolent  and  half  stupid, 
careless,  if  not  unconscious  of  the  wild  up- 
roar, both  elemental  and  otherwise,  by 
which  he  was  surroimded. 

Nay,  the  very  beggars  and  impostors — to 
whom,  in  general,  severe  weather  on  such 
occasions  is  a  godsend,  as  it  presents  them 
to  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  more  pitiable 
aspect — were  glad  to  disperse.  In  truth,  the 
effect  of  the  storm  upon  them  was  perfectly 
miraculous.  Many  a  poor  creature,  blind 
from  birth  or  in&ncy,  was  gifted  with,  or 
restored  to  excellent  sight ;  the  maimed  were 
suddenly  cured — the  deaf  made  to  hear — 
the  dumb  to  speak — and  the  study  baccagh, 
or  cripple,  bounded  away,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles^  hour,  cursing  the  whole  thing  as  a 
bad  spec — a  dead  failure. 

Solemn  assignations  of  long  promise,  rus- 
tic courtships,  and  earnest  match-makings, 
were  all  knocked  up,  unless  in  case  of  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Time  and  place,  in  fact,  were  complete- 
ly forgotten  by  the  parties,  each  being  anxious 
only  to  secure  the  nearest  and  most  commo- 
dious shelter.  Nay,  though  ashamed  to 
write  it,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  some 
of  our  countrymen  were  ungallant  enough, 
on  meeting  with  their  sweethearts,  fairly  to 
give  them  the  sHp,  or  only  to  recognize 
them  with  a  kind  of  dreary  and  equivocal 
salutation,  that  might  be  termed  a  cross  be- 
tween a  wink  and  a  shiver.  Others,  how- 
ever, gallantly  and  magnanimously  set  the 
tempest  at  defiance,  or  blessed  their  stars 
for  sending  them  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
so  close  to  their  &ir  inamoratas,  in  order  that 
their  loving  pressure  might,  in  some  degree, 
aided  by  a  glass  of  warm  pimch,  compensate 
the  sweet  creatures  for  the  unexpected 
drenching  they  had  got 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  life  in  which  instances  of  great  virtue 
and  fortitude  may  not  be  found  ;  and  the 
justness  of  the  apothegm  was  fully  corrobora- 


ted here.  Cold,  bitter,  tempestuous,  and 
terrible  as  was  the  day,  amidst  rain,  wind, 
sleet,  and  hail,  there  might  be  seen,  in  a 
thoroughfare  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
cripple,  apparently  paralytic  from  the  middle 
down,  seated  upon  the  naked  street,  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him,  hirpling  onward^ 
by  alternately  twisting  his  miserable  body 
from  right  to  left ;  while,  as  if  the  softer  sex 
were  not  to  be  surpassed  in  feats  of  hardi- 
hood or  heroism,  a  tattered  creature,  in  the 
shape  of  woman,  without  cap,  shoe,  or  stock- 
ing, accompanied  by  two  n^ed  and  shiver- 
ing children,  whose  artificial  lamentations 
were  now  lost  in  those  of  nature,  proceeded 
up  the  street,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  beat- 
ing tempest,  attempting  to  sing  some  dismal 
ditty,  with  a  voice  which  resembled  the  im- 
agined shriekings  of  a  ghoul,  more  than  the 
accents  of  a  human  being.  These  two  were 
the  only  individuals  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  hardened  imposture,  braved  all  the  fury 
of  the  elments  in  carrying  out  their  princi- 
ples— so  true  is  it,  that  a  rogue  will  often 
advance  farther  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knavish 
object,  than  an  honest  man  will  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  just  one.  To  them  may  be  added 
the  poor  fool  of  the  town,  Joe  Locihart,  who, 
from  his  childhood,  waslmovm  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  all  changes  of  weather,  and  who  now, 
elated  by  the  festive  spirit  of  a  &dr  day, 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  without 
hat  or  shoe — neither  of  which  he  ever  wore 
— ^just  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had 
been  a  day  in  the  month  of  June. 

If  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  however,  was 
injurious  to  the  general  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, there  was  one  class  to  whose  interests 
it  amply  contributed — I  mean  the  pubUcans, 
and  such  as  opened  shebeen  houses,  or  erect- 
ed refreshment  tents  for  the  occasion.  In  a 
great  portion  of  Ireland  there  are  to  be 
found,  in  all  &drs,  what  the  people  term 
spoileen  tents — that  is,  tents  in  which  fresh 
mutton  is  boiled,  and  sold  out,  with  bread 
and  soup,  to  all  customers.  I  know  not  how 
it  happens ;  but  be  the  motive  or  cause  what  it 
may,  scarcely  any  one  ever  goes  into  a  spoileen 
tent,  unless  in  a  mood  of  mirth  and  jocularity. 
To  eat  spoileen  seriously,  would  be  as  rare  a 
sight  as  to  ^tness  a  Vife  dancing  on  her 
husband's  coffin.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  eating  of 
fresh  mutton  in  such  circumstances  is  al- 
ways associated  with  a  spirit  of  strong  ridi- 
cule and  humor.  At  all  events,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  mirth  that  is  always  to  be  found 
among  the  parties  who  frequent  such  tents. 
Fun,  laughter,  jest,  banter,  attack,  and  rep- 
artee fly  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  only 
sounds  heard  are  those  of  light-hearted  noise 
and  enjoyments 
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Perhaps  if  the  cause  of  this  were  closely 
traced,  it  might  be  found  to  consist  in  a 
sense  of  shame,  which  Paddy  good  humor- 
edly  attempts  to  laugh  away.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  pass 
through  life,  without  ever  tasting  beef  or 
mutton — ^a  circumstance  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  country  knows  to  be 
true.  It  is  also  a  &ct,  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  who  go  in  to  eat  spoileen,  are 
actuated  more  by  curiosity  than  hunger,  in- 
asmuch as  they  consist  of  such  persons  as 
have  never  tasted  it  before.  This,  therefore, 
being  generally  known,  and  each  possessing 
latent  consciousness  of  its  truth,  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  take  the  matter  in  good  htunor, 
and  escape  the  shame  of  the  thing,  together 
with  the  poverty  it  implies,  by  turning  it 
into  ridicule  and  jest.  This  indeed,  is  pretty 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  spoileen 
keeper's  observations  on  being  paid,  which  is 
usually — "Thank  you,  Barney;  you  may 
now  considher  yourself  a  gintleman  ;"  or  if 
a  female — "  Long  life  to  you,  Bridget ;  you 
may  now  go  into  high  life  any  time." 

It  is  imnecessary  to  say,  that  on  the  day  in 
question,  the  spoileen  tents  were  crowded  to 
BufiQ^cation.  In  general  these  are  pretty 
large,  sometimes  one,  occasionally  two  fires 
being  kept  in  each  ;  over  these,  placed  upon 
three  large  stones,  or  suspended  from  three 
poles,  united  at  top,  is  the  pot  or  pots  in 
which  the  spoileen  is  boiled  ;  whilst  patiently 
in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  stand  the  poor  in- 
valid sheep,  that  are  doomed,  as  necessity 
may  require,  to  furnish  forth  this  humorous 
entertainment. 

Truth  to  tell,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
this  feast  is  a  comic  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  description  of  mutton  which  they  get 
is  badly  caltnilated  to  prejudice  honest  Paddy 
in  favor  of  that  food  in  general,  it  being  well 
known  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  him- 
dred,  the  sacrifice  fcdls  upon  disease,  poverty, 
and  extreme  old  age ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
manifestation  of  humanity  in  the  selection,  it 
is — that  while  the  tenderer  sex  is  spared,  the 
male  one  is  in  general  certain  to  be  made  the 
victim,  but  never  unless  when  he  has  been 
known  to  reach  a  most  patriarchal  length  of 
years.  Then  the  suddenness  of  the  act  which 
converts  a  portion  of  the  venerable  patriarch 
into  a  component  part  of  honest  Paddy,  is 
equally  remarkable  ;  for  it  generally  happens 
that  the  animal  now  standing  in  a  comer  of 
the  tent,  will  in  about  half  an  hour  be  under- 
going the  process  of  assimilation  in  his 
(Paddy's)  gastric  region.  The  elastic  quality 
of  the  meat  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  such 
as,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  does 
sometimes  render  Paddy's  treat  of  fipoileen  to 
his  sweetheart  an  act  of  very  questionable 


gallantry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  life  richer  than  to  witness  a  tent 
of  spoileen  eaters  in  full  operation.  Tug- 
ging, pulling,  dragging,  tearing,  swinging 
of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  want  of  success, 
loss  of  temper,  fatigue  of  jaw,  recovery  of 
good  humor,  and  the  wolfish  r^y,  mingled 
with  mock  curses,  loud  laughter,  shouting 
and  singing,  all  going  on  together,  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  this  most  original 
banquet. 

About  the  centre  of  the  town  stood  one  of 
those  houses  of  entertainment  which  holds 
rank  in  such  towns  as  a  second  rate  inn.  On 
the  day  in  question  it  was  painfully  over- 
crowded, and  such  was  the  hubbub  of  loud 
talk,  laughter,  singing,  roaring,  clattering  of 
pewter  pots,  and  thimiping  of  tables,  that  iii 
was  almost  impossible  to  hear  or  understand, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  conversation.  Tci 
this,  however,  there  was  one  exception.  A, 
small  closet  simply  large  enough  to  hold  a. 
table,  and  two  short  forms,  opened  from  a 
room  above  stau*s  looking  into  the  stable 
yard.  In  this  there  was  a  good  fire,  at  which 
sat  two  men,  being,  with  a  bed  and  small 
table,  nearly  as  many  as  it  was  capable  of 
holding  with  ease. 

One  of  these  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
person,  a  good  deal  knock-kneed,  remarkably 
sallow  in  the  complexion,  with  brows  black 
and  beetling.  He  squinted,  too,  with  one 
eye,  and  what  between  this  circumstance,  a 
remarkably  sharp  but  hooked  nose,  and  the 
lowering  brows  aforesaid,  there  was  alto- 
gether about  him  a  singular  expression  of 
acuteness  and  malignity.  In  eyery  sense  he 
was  a  person  against  whom  you  woiild  feel  dis* 
posed  to  guard  yourself,  whether  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life  and  its  transactions,  or 
still  more  in  the  secret  workings  of  the  darker 
and  more  vindictive  passions.  He  was  what 
they  call  a  down-looking  man  ;  that  is,  one 
who  in  conversation  could  never  look  you 
straight  in  the  face,  which  fact,  together  with 
a  habit  of  quivering  observable  in  his  upper 
lip,  when  any  way  agitated,  gave  imquestion- 
able  proof  that  his  cowardice  was  equal  to  liia 
malignity,  as  his  treachery  was  to  both.  His 
age  might  be  about  fifty,  or,  perhaps  beyond 
it 

The  other  was  a  tall  man,  well  featured,  of 
a  clear  fresh  complexion,  a  fine  blue  eye,  and 
altc»gether,  a  kind,  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  been  rather  stout,  but 
not  robust,  and  might,  perhaps,  at  the  time 
we  write  of,  be  about  the  same  age  as  his 
companion.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  re- 
spectability, well  dressed,  not  badly  educa- 
ted, and  on  the  present  occasion  wore  good 
broadcloth  and  top  boots.  The  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  the  other,  was  in  nothing 
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more  striking  than  the  honest,  joyous  spirit 
of  his  laughter,  which  rang  clearly  and  mel- 
lowly on  your  ear,  leaving  behind  it  an  ex- 
pression of  candor,  light-heartedness,  and 
good  nature,  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

'^  It's  idle  talk  to  speak  about  going  such 
a  day  as  this,"  observed  the  beetle-browed 
man,  who  stirred  up  the  fire  with  something 
that  passed  for  a  poker,  in  reply ;  "and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  upon  my  credit,  Mr. 
MTiOughlin,  Tm  not  sorry  that  we  happened 
to  meet  You're  a  man  I've  a  sincere  regard 
for,  and  always  had — and  on  that  account 
we'U  have  something  more  to  drink"  So 
saying,  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  which 
was  exactly  over  the  b^,  in  order  that  some 
one  might  attend  them  with  the  liquor. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Val,"  replied  his  com- 
panion diyly,  "  for  your  good  opinion  of  me ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  deserve  it — eh?  ha,  ha,  ha. 
Well,  well,  let  us  have  some  drink,  as  you 
say,  at  all  events ;  only  it  must  be  at  my  ex- 
pense as  well  as  the  rest.  Well,  sure  enough, 
you  were  the  devil's  whip-thong  in  your  day, 
and  if  you  haven't  repented  yet,  all  I  can  say 
is,  there  is  little  time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  bright  look  up  at  the  last  day  " — 

"Ha>  ha,  go  on,  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  we  all 
know  you,  the  same  pleasant  fellow  you  ever 
were,  and  upon  my  credit,  as  good  a  compan- 
ion as  any  one  could  sit  with.  All  I  wish  is 
that  we  had  here  more  of  the  family  on  both 
sides,  that  the  boys  and  gii*ls  might  have 
something  to  whisper  to  one  another." 

"  I  didn't  care  we  had,  Val,  my  boy  ;  but 
bow  on  earth  will  we  get  home?  Indeed 
such  a  terrible  day  I've  seldom  seen,  for  many 
years." 

"Faith,  it's  good  to  have  a  dry  roof  over 
our  heads,  and  a  virarm  fire  before  us,  at  any 
rate.  There's  many  a  poor  half-drowned 
devil  in  the  fair,  woidd  give  a  trifle  to  change 
places  with  us ;  there  is,  upon  my  credit" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  refreshments  came 
in,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties, 
who  felt  a  strong  sense  of  comfort,  on  con- 
trasting the  warmth  of  their  snug  little 
room  with  the  uproar  of  the  storm  that 
raged  without,  and  spent  its  fury  upon  the 
cold,  bleak,  and  almost  deserted  streets. 

"I  am  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  M'Loughlin," 
continued  his  companion,  "  that  I  happened 
to  meet  with  you  to-day — you  and  I  are  now 
neighbors,  and  surely  we  ought  to  live  like 
neighbors." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'Loughlin  dryly,  "  and 
don't  we  do  so?  You  haven't  found  me 
troublesome  as  a  neighbor,  have  you  ?  Eh, 
Val,  my  man  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "certainly  I  have 
not — upon  my  credit  I  haven't^  an'  that's  what 


I  complain  of ;  neither  you  nor  your  &mily 
associate  with  me  or  mine." 

"  Tut,  Val,  man,"  replied  M'Loughlin,  still 
in  the  same  dry,  ironical  tone  as  before, 
"surely  it's  not  long  since  you  came  to 
march  us.  It's  only  two  years  and  a  half 
since  you  wormed  out  the  O'EEagans,  then 
the  fonn  lay  near  two  years  idle — ^ay — why, 
man,  you're  not  four  months  our  neighbor 
yet" 

"  No — not  all  out ;  still,  Mr.  M'Loughlin, 
somehow  you  don't  treat  me  or  my  family 
as  neighbors.  If  you  have  to  borrow  any- 
thing, no  matter  what  it  is,  you  never  come 
to  me  for  it  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
you  wanted  a  rope  to  pull  that  breeding  mare 
of  yours  out  of  the  drain — ^and  yet  you  sent 
past  me  near  half  a  mile,  up  to  Widow  Lene- 
han's  to  borrow  it" 

"Heavens  pity  you,  Val,  for  it's  a  hard 
case  ;  but  every  one  has  their  troubles,  and 
it  seems  you  are  not  without  your  own,  poor 
man— eh — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! — Well,  never  mind, 
my  friend  ;  you're  better  off  now  for  all  that, 
than  when  you  were  only  a  process-server  on 
the  estate ;  however,  ill  tell  you  what,  Val 
the  Vulture — ^you  see  I  can  be  neighborly 
sometimes — just  let  me  know  whenever  you 
stand  in  need  of  a  rope — mark,  I  don't  say 
whenever  you  deserve  it — and  may  I  never 
taste  worse  liquor  than  this,  but  you  shall 
have  it  with  right  good  will,  hoping  still  that 
you'll  make  a  proper  use  of  it — ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 
Come,  n)an,  in  the  mean  time  take  your  liquor, 
an'  don't  look  as  if  you'd  eat  me  without 
salt ;  for  I  tell  you  if  you  tried  it,  you'd  find 
Brian  M'Loughlin  a  tougher  morsel  than  you 
imagine." 

"If  anybody  else  spoke  to  me  in  the  style 
you  do,  Brian,  I'd  not  be  apt  to  overlook  it ; 
upon  my  credit  and  reputation  I  would  not" 

"  No,  but  you'd  look  round  it  may  be,  ha ! 
ha !  ha  !  but  go  on,  Vulture,  who  minds  what 
I  say  ?  " 

"  Nobody,  to  be  sure,  because  you  make 
one  laugh  whether  they  will  or  not" 

"  Faith,  Vulture  dear,  and  that's  what  no- 
body can  tax  you  with  ;  or  if  you  do,  it's  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  you  do  it — and 
they  say  that  same  is  but  indifferent  mirth, 
VaL" 

"I  wish,  Brian,  you  would  sometimes 
speak  seriously,  and  besides,  you're  always 
hard,  too  hard,  upon  me.  Anything  I  did 
harshly,  it  was  always  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty." 

"  Never  mind,  Val,  the  fewer  of  those  old 
sores  you  rip  up,  the  better  for  yourself — ^I'm 
not  going  to  put  you  through  your  catechism 
about  them.  If  you're  wise,  let  byegones  be 
byegones ;  take  that  advice  ^om  me.  What- 
ever tricks  you  may  have  practised,  you're 
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now  a  wealthy  man,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  world  will  help  you  forget  them,  if  you 
keep  your  toe  in  your  pump." 

"I  am  a  wealthy  man,  and  can  set  the 
world  at  defiance,  if  it  goes  to  that ;  yes, 
Brian,  a  wealthier  man  than  the  world  thinks 
— and  as  I  said,  I  defy  it." 

"Faith,  and  you  needn't,  for  the  world 
won't  put  you  to  that  trouble,  at  least  a  great 
part  of  it,  if  you  were  ten  times  the  vulture 
you  are,  so  long  as  you  have  a  full  purse, 
fei,  do  you  perceive  me  ?  ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

"  Well,  damn  the  devil,  heaven  pardon  me 

for  swearing,  for  it's  a  thing  I  hate " 

-And  yet,  many  a  fet  oath  you've 


bolted  in  your  time.  Now  on  the  nick  of 
your  conscience,  Val  darling,  how  many 
Bibles  did  you  wear  out,  by  a  long  and  hon- 
est course  of  hard  swearing  ? — eh — ^ha !  ha  I 
ha!" 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  Brian,  I  see  there  is  little 
use  in  speaking  to  you,  or  being  angry  with 
you ;  you  are  a  devilish  pleasant  hearty  fel- 
low, only  something  a  little  too  rough  about 
the  tongue." 

"  Never  mind,  Val,  by  all  accounts  it  would 
be  easy  to  reckon  them ;  but  seriously,  is  it 
true  that  the  lower  joint  of  your  right  thumb 
is  homy,  in  consequence  of  having  caught 
the  character  of  your  conscience  from  having 
kissed  it  so  often  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  Brian,  go  on  ;  to  be  sure  it  is ; 
they  may  say  what  they  like — I  am  not  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  I  care  little.  But 
now,  Brian,  there  is  one  thing  I  vyill  say,  and 
I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it." 

"  That's  my  bully,  out  with  it ;  don't  be 
dashed,  Val,  you'll  get  over  your  modesty ; 
upon  my  credit  you  will — ha !  ha !  ha  I " 

"  D — ^n  it,  you  can't  be  serious  for  a  min- 
ute ;  but  no  matter,  I  wUl  out  with  it — here's 
your  health  and  fireside,  in  the  mean  time ! " 
Brian  merely  nodded  in  reply,  but  said 
nothing.  "  Now  you  know,  Brian,  your  farm 
and  mine  lie  very  snugly  beside  one  another ; 
observe  that  that's  what  I  begin  with,'* 

"Very  good." 

"  Agin,  your  family  and  mine  live  very 
dose  to  one  another,  too." 
Very  good." 

Now,  what  if  part  of  the  forms,  and  part 
of  the  families  were  to  become  united,  and 
get  spliced  together,  eh? " 

"  Very  good,  very  good." 

"WeU,  but  do  you  really  think  so,  Bri- 
an?" 

"  Gt>  on,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  hear 
more  of  it ;  state  your  case,  as  you  say  at  the 
sessions." 

"  Well,  then,  there's  your  daughter  Mary, 
a  handsome  girl,  and,  by  all  aocoimts,  as 
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good  as  she  is  handsome — and  there's  m^ 
son  Phil,  who,  excepting  the  cast  * — is — ^bu^ 
at  any  rate,  if  he's  no  beauty,  he's  a  stout 
young  fellow,  for  you  know  yourself  that  thai 
little  closeness  about  the  knees  is  always  a 
sign  of  strength." 

"  That  little  closeness,  Val ! — ^why.  Vulture 
darling,  isn't  one  knee  sugar  candy,  and  the 
other  licking  it? — but  go  on,  it's  not  bad  for 
BO  far,  go  on  ;  upon  my  credit  it's  not" 

"  I  am  glad  you  lie  it  for  so  far — ^then 
seriously,  what  would  you  think  of  a  mar- 
riage between  them  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  prettier  move  you  could  make, 
Val  As  you  say,  the  farms  and  the  famihes 
lie  convenient  to  one  another — and  I  don't 
see  what's  to  prevent  your  proposal  from 
being  realized.  Youll  do  well  for  Phil,  of 
course — for  although  he  has  the  squint  in 
both  eyes,  instead  of  only  in  one,  like  your- 
self— and  is  twisted  very  much  about  the 
knees,  more  than  you  are  a  good  deal — still, 
Val — ^neighbor  Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you — 
he  is  a  stout,  left-legged,  round-shouldered 
blade  ;  and  I  question  whether  the  red  poll 
does  not  become  him  better  than  a  black  one 
like  yours  would." 

"  Why  I  grant  you,  Brian,  that  he  looks 
better  on  horseback  than  on  foot,  and  when 
mounted  on  'Handsome  Harry,'  with  top 
boots  and  spurs,  it  s  not  on  every  highway 
you  could  meet  his  equ^." 

"  Devil  a  lie  in  that,  Val — nor  a  boy  better 
made  to  ride  or  shoot  round  a  comer  you 
could  not  meet  in  Europe — but  never  mind ; 
go  on,  Val — go  on,  my  friend  ;  no,  faith,  on 
hill  or  in  hollow,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  him." 

"  He'd  make  an  excellent  good  husband." 

"  He  would  not  be  your  son  if  he  did  not 
—well  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
I  know  where  the  blame  would  lie — ^your 
daughter  will  not  be  the  shrew  and  scold  to 
him  that  my  bUster  was  to  me — upon  my 
credit  she  won't" 

"  Devil  a  he  in  that  either,  Val — ^well,  well 
—oh !  Ill  take  my  oath  she  won't" 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  and  she  might  not  be 
very  happy  together — you  are  able  to  do 
handsomely  for  her,  as  report  goes." 

"  And  willing,  V^  and  a  bad  father  I'd  be, 
if  I  were  not" 

"  Well  then,  Brian,  so  far  all  looks  feir, 
and  devilish  glad  I  am  that  I  broached  the 
thing  at  once.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  neighborhood — 
upon  my  credit  I  have." 

"  Faith,  and  so  am  I  glad  of  it — bnt  what's 
to  be  done  next,  Val  darling  ?  " 

*  Squint 
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"  Why  the  less  time  that's  lost  upon  it  the 
better — we  must  bring  the  youngsters  to- 
gether till  they  get  acquainted — then  we  can 
have  another  meeting,  and  settle  the  match 
out  of  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  Phil  on 
*  Handsome  Harry  ? ' " 

"Didn't  I? — to  be  sure  I  did — and  upon 
my  word,  Val,  he's  a  credit  to  the  horse  he 
rides,  as  the  horse  is  to  him — a  comely  cou- 
ple they  are  in  truth.  But,  Val,  or  neighbor 
Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  to  wind  up  this  business 
now  that  our  hand's  in  for  it?  Let  us  hear 
what  you'll  do,  and  111  follow  you  on  my 
part,  for  there's  no  use  in  losing  time  about 
it — upon  my  credit  there's  not" 

"  What  would  you  think,  then,  of  the  farm 
we're  in  now — that  is,  the  O'Hagan  property, 
as  you  call  it  ?  Suppose  I  gave  him  that, 
what  will  you  come  down  with  for  the  girl  ? 
I  know  it  can't  be  under  three  himdred — 
come,  say  three  hundred,  and  it's  a  match.'! 

"  Three  hundred  I  Oh  I  Val,  you're  too 
soft — too  moderate— too  mild — indeed  you 
are — why  three  hundred  would  be  nothing 
against  the  O'Hagan  property,  as  you  call  it 
— and,  indeed,  I  don't  intend  to  put  my 
daughter  off  under  five  hundred,  and  that's 
nearly  double  what  three  is — eh,  Val,  what 
do  you  say,  upon  your  credit  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  I'll  not  quarrel  with  you  if  you 
make  it  six  or  eight." 

"  Well  now,"  said  M'Loughlin,  rising  up, 
whilst  his  honest  features  were  Ht  witii  in- 
dignation, "  this  joke  or  this  impudence  on 
jour  part,  has  gone  far  enough — Hsten  to 
me.  What  did  I  or  my  family  do,  I  ask  my 
own  conscience  in  the  nsime  of  God — what 
sin  did  we  commit— whom  did  we  oppress— 
whom  did  we  rob — whom  did  we  persecute 
— that  a  scoimdrel  like  you,  the  bastard 
spawn  of  an  unprincipled  profligate,  remark- 
able only  for  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
blasphemy — ^what,  I  say,  did  I  and  my  family 
do,  that  you,  his  son,  who  were,  and  are  to 
this  day,  the  low,  mean,  willing  scourge  of 
every  oppressor,  tie  agent  of  their  crimes — 
the  instrument  of  their  viUianies — ^you  who 
undermined  the  honest  man — who  sold  and 
betrayed  the  poor  man — who  deceived  and 
misled  the  widow  and  her  orphans,  and  rose 
upon  their  ruin — who  have  robbed  your  em- 
ployers as  well  as  those  you  were  employed 
against — a  double  traitor — steeped  in  treach- 
ery, and  perjured  a  thousand  times  to  the 
core  of  your  black  and  deceitful  heart — what 
crime,  I  say  again,  did  I  or  mine  commit — 
that  we,  whose  name  and  blood  has  been 
without  a  stain  for  a  thousand  years,  should 
suffer  the  insult  that  you  now  have  offered 
us — eh,  look  me  in  the  face  now  if  you  can^ 
and  answer  me  if  you  are  able  ?  " 


MTx)ughlin,  as  he  concluded,  calmly  fold^ 
ed  his  arms,  and  looked  at  his  companion 
resolutely  but  sternly.  The  other,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  certainly  raise  his  head,  and  fix 
his  evil  eye  upon  him  for  a  moment — it 
dropped  alter  a  single  glance ;  in  truth,  he 
quailed  before  M'Loughlin;  his  upper  lip, 
as  usual,  quivered — ^his  brow  lowered,  and 
looked  black  as  midnight,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  his  face  became  the  color  of  ashes.  In 
fact,  that  white  smile,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  very  emblem  of  cowardice  and  revenge. 
Bat  upon  his  countenance,  stamping  upon  it 
at  once  the  character  of  the  spectre  and  the 
demon — a  being  to  be  botii  feared  and 
hated. 

"Well,  Brian  M'Loughlin,"  returned  the 
other,  "hear  me." 

"  Don't  dare  to  Brian  me,  sir,"  returned 
MTioughlin ;  "  I'm  a  very  humble  man,  and 
ought  to  be  an  humble  man,  for  I  know  well 
what  a  sinner  I  am  before  God — ^but  for  all 
that,  and  if  it  were  against  even  religion  it- 
self— I  feel  too  proud  to  suffer  you  to  speEik 
to  me  as  you  do — no — don't  Brian  me,  but 
listen  and  let  me  show  you  what  you  are, 
and  what  you  have  been ;  I  can't  say  what 
vou  wUl  be,  thai  does  not  lie  with  any  but 
God." 

"  Well,"  said  M'Cautchy,  "  go  on ;  I  now 
can  hear  you,  and  what  is  more,  I  wish  to 
hear  you — and  whisper — 9pexik  your  loord" 

It  is  said,  that  bo&  cowardice  and  despair 
have  their  courage,  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  manner  and  action  of  this  man,  that  he 
now  felt  actuated  by  some  vague  feeling  re- 
sembling that  which  we  have  described.  He 
rose  up  and  said, 

"  Brian  M'Loughlin,  do  you  think  I  ever 
can  forget  this?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,"  said 
M'Loughlin,  "  look  me  in  the  face,  I  say,  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it  I'm  a  man, 
and  an  honest  man,  and  there's  no  treachery 
about  me." 

The  sternness  with  which  he  spoke,  made 
the  other  quail  again. 

"  There  was  little  in  it,"  he  replied,  in  a 
rebuked  but  cold  and  maUgnant  spirit;  "I 
didn't  think  you  were  so  violent.  I  bore  a 
great  deal  from  you  this  day,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin— a  great  deal,  indeed,  and  so  patiently 
as  I  bore  it  too  ;  upon  my  credit  I  did." 

M'Loughlin  made  no  reply,  but  stamped 
on  the  floor,  in  order  to  bring  up  some  per- 
son to  whom  he  might  pay  the  reckon- 
ing. 

"You  need  not  stamp,"  said  the  other, 
"  this  is  my  share  of  the  reckoning." 

"  Your  share,  no :  I  told  you  before,  it 
must  not  be  yours.  I  wouldn't  have  it  said* 
that  bit  or  sup,  paid  for  by  your  ill-gotten 
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wealth,  should  ever  cross  my  lips  —  no, 
no. 

The  waiter,  or  rather  waitress,  a  red-haired, 
barefooted  wench,  now  came  up. 

"Here,"  said  MTjoughlin,  "take  the  re- 
freshments weVe  had  last  out  of  that,  and 
keep  the  change  to  yourself.  I  have  settled 
what  weVe  had  before,  as  well  as  this." 

"  And  why  not  allow  me  to  settle  for  this  ?  " 
asked  M'Clutchy. 

"  Because,"  repHed  this  honest  and  respect- 
able man,  "  I  could  not  swallow  a  thimbleful 
of  anything  paid  for  by  your  money ;  .what 
is  it  ?  If  I  did  I  would  dream  for  weeks  of 
all  that  you  have  done,  or  if  I  didn't  dream, 
the  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  my  near  rela- 
tive. Widow  O'Hagan  and  her  family,  would 
prevent  me  from  sleeping ;  the  Kellys  that 
youVe  driven  to  beggary — The  Gk)rmleys 
that  you  got  put  out — good  God !  and  who 
now  holds  their  places  ?  Your  own  cousin. 
It's  useless,  however,  to  mention  all  youVe 
done.  You,  Val  the  Vulture,  as  the  people 
call  you,  are  one  of  those  scourges  that  rise 
and  flourish  upon  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
and  the  injustice  that  you  yourself  bring 
upon  them  by  your  fedsehood  and  calumny  ; 
and  all  because  the  property  they  live  on  is 
neglected  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  look 
after  it  Ay,  there  is  another  of  your  white 
and  cowardly  laughs.  Well,  you  know  that 
there  is  not  a  neglected  estate  in  the  coimtry 
but  can  produce  another  vulture  like  your- 
self, playing  the  same  heartless  pranks  upon 
the  poor  people-lying,  misrepresenting, 
swaggering  over  and  robbing  them,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  merely  because 
you  think  there  is  no  one  to  bring  you  to  an 
account. 

"Now  go  home,"  he  added,  "and  when 
next  you  want  to  get  a  wife  for  your  spank- 
ing son,  that's  likely  to  become  a  squireen 
upon  our  hands,  don't  come  to  Brian 
Mlioughlin,  who  knows  you  from  the  par- 
ing of  the  nails  to  the  core  of  the  heart" 

M'Clutchy  looked  at  him  and  laughed 
again ;  "  before  you  go,  at  all  events,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  hope  you  remember  the  observa- 
tion I  made  when  I  introduced  the  dis- 
course." 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  MTiOughlin,  "  but 
I  suppose  you  will  let  us  hear  it" 

"I  ¥dll,"  replied  Val,  and  his  brow  dark- 
ened as  before.  "  It  was  this — your  farm  and 
mine  lie  very  snugly  together — observe,  I 
said,  '  ihio£9  what  I  begin  voith  '—didn't  I  say 
that?" 

"You  did,  and  now  what  else  do  you 
Bay?" 

"  The  very  same  thing— /Aa<  your  farm  and 
mine  lie  snugly  together — and  mark  me,  Mr. 
ITLoughlin " 


"  I  do — oh,  upon  my  credit  I  do — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  Then  that's  what  lend  wUh." 

"Ah,"  replied  M'Lou^^ilin  indignantly, 
"  you  think  you  have  the  oall  at  your  own 
foot,  now  that  old  Topertoe  is  gone,  and  his 
son  has  made  you  his  imder  agent  A  nice} 
job  indeed  it  was,  that  transformed  old$ 
drunken  Tom  Topertoe  into  Lord  Cumber, 
and  made  his  son,  the  present  Lord,  too 
proud  to  live  on  his  own  estate.  However, 
I'd  be  glad  to  see  the  honest  man  that  ever 
envied  the  same  old  Tom  his  title,  when  we 
all  know  that  he  got  it  for  selling  his  coun- 
try. As  for  you.  Vulture,  I  defy  and  despise 
you ;  when  my  rent's  due,  thank  God  I  am 
able  to  pay  it,  so  you  may  do  your  worst 
While  Ml*.  Hickman's  over  you,  the  tenants 
have  some  protection,  in  spite  of  your  vil- 
lainy* you  imprincipled  scoundrel" 

"Our  farms  He  snugly  together,  Mr. 
M'Loughlin,  and  tJiat*s  what  I  end  with,'' 

It  was  from  the  town  of  Castle  Cumber, 
which  we  have  described  at  the  opening  of 
our  narrative,  that  old  Tom  Topertoe,  a 
squire  of  the  true  Irish  kidney,  took  his 
title.  Topertoe,  or  Lord  Castle  Cumber,  as 
we  must  now  call  him,  like  many  others,  had 
the  high  honor  of  being  a  Union  Lord — that 
is  to  say  his  attachment  to  his  principles  was 
so  steady,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  his 
country  for  a  title,  and  we  may  add,  some- 
thing besides.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either  the  union  or  its  repeal ;  but  in  justice 
to  truth  and  honor,  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  fraud  and  profligacy,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  all  history,  any  poHti- 
cal  negotiation  based  upon  such  rank  and 
festering  corruption,  as  was  the  legislative 
imion.  Had  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
English  government  towards  this  coimtry 
been  pure,  and  influenced  by  principles  of 
equality  and  common  justice,  they  would 
never  have  had  recourse  to  such  unparalleled 
profligacy.  This  is  self-evident,  for  those 
who  seek  an  honorable  end  will  scorn  to  ob- 
tain it  by  foul  and  dishonorable  mean&  The 
conduct  of  England,  therefore,  in  this  base 
and  shameless  traffic,  is  certainly  a  primA 
facie  evidence  of  her  ultimate  pohcy — a 
policy  blacker  in  the  very  simpUcity  of  its 
iniquity  than  its  worst  enemies  can  paint  it, 
and  so  obvious  in  its  character,  that  we  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  could  be  found,  of  ordi- 
nary information,  belonging  to  any  party, 
capable  at  this  moment  of  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  defending  it,  so  far  as  per- 
tains to  this  transaction.  But  enough  of 
thi& 

Before  the  union,  old  Topertoe  was  master 
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of  three  votes — that  is,  he  sat  himself  for  the 
county,  and  returned  members  for  two  bor- 
oughs. He  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Faler  Nosier  Tom — not  from  any  disposition 
to  devotion ;  but  because,  whether  in  parlia- 
ment, on  the  hustings,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
else,  he  never  made  a  speech  longer  than  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  And  yet,  short  as  it  was,  it 
generally  puzzled  the  shrewdest  and  most 
sagacious  of  his  audience  to  understand  it. 
Still,  though  not  without  his  faults,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  landlord,  as  landlords 
went  Tis  true  he  was  fond  of  his  wine  and 
of  his  wench — as  a  proof  of  which,  it  was 
well  known  that  he  seldom  or  ever  went  to 
bed  with  less  than  four  or  five  bottles  under 
his  belt ;  and  as  touching  the  latter,  that  he 
had  two  agents  in  pay  to  cater  for  his  pas- 
sions. In  both  tiiese  propensities  he  was 
certainly  countehanced  by  the  usages  and 
moral  habits  of  the  times ;  and  the  truth  is, 
he  grew  rather  popular  than  otherwise,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  them.  He  was  \A\xS, 
boisterous,  and  not  ill-natured — one  of  that 
bygone  class  who  would  horsewhip  a  tenant 
to-day  and  fight  a  duel  for  him  to-morrow. 
Above  all  things,  he  resided  on  his  estate, 
knew  all  his  tenantry  by  name  and  person, 
and  contracted,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of  anoma- 
lous attachment  for  them,  merely  because 
they  were  his  property,  and  voted  and  fought 
for  him  at  elections,  and  often  fought  with 
him  touching  their  relative  positions  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Indeed,  we  question 
whether  he  would  not  enter  into  a  quarrel  as 
readily  for  a  tenant  as  he  would  for  a  favor- 
ite dog  or  horse;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  to  do  him  justice,  he  laid  nearly 
as  much  value  on  the  one  as  on  the  other — 
a  circumstance  which  we  dare  say  several  of 
our  modem  landlords,  both  resident  and  ab- 
sentee, will  consider  as,  on  our  part,  a  good- 
humored  stretch  of  fiction. 

His  speech  at  elections  absolutely  became 
a  proverb  in  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  remember  the  good-natured  Hcense  of 
the  times,  as  many  still  may,  together  with 
the  singular  blending  of  generosity  and  vio- 
lence, horsewhipping  and  protection,  mirth 
and  mischief  which  characterized  the  bearing 
of  such  men  as  Topertoe,  we  are  fain  to 
think,  to  vary  the  proverb  a  little,  that  he 
might  have  spoken  more  and  &u:ed  worse. 

"  Here  I  am  again,  ye  blaggards ;  your 
own  ould  Topertoe,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  ii  Damn 
your  bloods,  ye  affectionate  rascals,  sure  you 
love  me,  and  I  love  you,  and  *t  isn't  Gully 
Preston  (his  opponent)  that  can  cut  our 
loves  in  two.  No,  boys,  he's  not  the  blade 
to  do  that,  at  any  rate  I  Hurra  then,  ye 
^agabones;   ould  Tom  Topertoe  for  ever! 


He  loves  his  bottle  and  his  wench,  and  will 
make  any  rascal  quiver  on  a  daisy  that  would 
dare  to  say  bow  to  your  blankets.  Now, 
Gully  Preston,  make  a  speech— if  you  can  I 
Hurra  for  Tom  Topertoe,  that  never  had  a 
day's  illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it ! 
and  don't  listen  to  GuUy  Preston,  boys! 
Hurra ! '' 

This  speech,  from  which  he  never  varied, 
was  waited  for  at  elections  with  a  vehemence 
of  mirth  and  a  force  of  popularity  which  no 
eloquence  brought  against  him  could  with- 
stand. Indeed,  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  it  alone  returned  him,  for  when  upon  an 
occasion  of  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty, 
the  two  parties  of  the  county  having  been 
considered  as  equally  balanced,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  some  foolish  friend,  or  enemy  in 
disguise,  to  address  them  in  a  serious  speech, 
the  consequences  were  near  proving  dijas- 
trous  to  his  interests.  When  he  commenced 
— "Gentlemen — upon  an  occasion  of  such 
important  difficulty  " — there  was  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  a  dead  silence — that  of 
astonishment — Topertoe,  however,  who  had 
stuck  fast,  was  obliged  to  commence  again — 
"Gentlemen — ^upon  an  occasion  of  such — ** 
but  it  would  not  do,  the  groaning,  shouting, 
hooting,  and  yelling,  were  deafening  for 
some  minutes,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
his  opponent  At  length  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  pause,  and  several  voices  shouted 
out — "what  the  divil  do  you  mane,  Tom?" 
"He's  showin'  the  garran  bane  at  last," 
shouted  another — "  desartin'  his  colors !  " — 
"  oh !  we're  gintlemen  now  it  seems,  an'  not 
his  own  blaggards,  as  we  used  to  be — ^Tiper- 
toe's  vagabones  that  stood  by  him— oh  no  ! 
Tom,  to  hell  wid  you  and  your  gintlemen — 
three  cheers  for  Gully  Preston  ! " 

Tom  saw  it  was  nearly  over  with  him,  and 
Preston's  hopes  ran  high.  "Aisy,  boys," 
said  the  otner,  resuming  his  old,  and,  indeed, 
his  natural  manner — "  Aisy,  ye  vagabones — 
Topertoe's  ould  speech  for  ever  I  Here  I  am 
again,  ye  blaggards,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it !  "  &c.,  &c. 
This  was  enough,  the  old  feeling  of  fun  and 
attachment  kindled  up — the  multitude  joined 
him  in  his  speech,  precisely  as  a  popular 
singer  is  joined  by  the  gods  of  the  upper 
gallery  in  some  favorite  air,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  concluded,  than  the  cheering,  throwing 
up  of  hats,  and  huzzaing,  gave  ample  proof 
that  he  had  completely  recovered  his  lost 
ground,  and  set  himself  right  virith  the  peo- 
ple. 

Such  is  a  brief  of  old  Topertoe,  the  first 
Lord  of  Castle  Cumber,  who,  by  the  way, 
did  not  wear  his  honors  long,  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  a  martyr,  having  taken  him 
from  under  his  coronet  before  he  had  it  a 
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year  on  his  brow.  He^was  one  of  the  men 
peculi£ir  to  his  times,  or  rather  who  aided  in 
shaping  them  ;  easy,  full  of  strong  but  gross 
impulses,  quick  and  outrageous  in  resent- 
ment, but  possessed  of  broad  uncouth  humor, 
and  a  sudden  obUvion  of  his  passion.  With- 
out reading  or  education — he  was  coarse, 
sensual,  careless,  and  extravagant,  having  no 
stronger  or  purer  principle  to  regulate  him 
than  that  which  originated  in  his  passions  or 
his  necessities.  Of  shame  or  moral  sanction 
he  knew  nothing,  and  consequently  held 
himself  amenable  to  the  world  on  two  points 
only — the  laws  of  duelling  and  those  of  gam- 
ing. He  would  take  an  insult  from  no  man, 
and  always  paid  his  gambling  debts  with 
honor ;  but  beyond  that,  he  neither  feared 
nor  cared  for  anything  in  this  world — and 
being  a  member  of  the  Hellfire  Club,  he  did 
not  beheve  in  the  other.  In  fact  he  was  the 
very  man  on  whose  peculiar  temperament 
and  character  a  corrupt  and  wily  politician 
might  expect  to  impress  his  own  principles 
with  success.  Topertoe  was  consequently 
not  only  the  very  man  to  sell  his  country, 
but  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  price,  and  be 
afterwards  the  first  to  laugh,  as  he  did,  at  his 
own  corruption. 

Of  his  eldest  son,  who  of  course  succeeded 
to  his  rank  and  property,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  said  at  present,  because  he  vnll 
appear,  to  some  extent,  as  an  actor  in  our 
drama.  It  is  enough  then  to  say  here  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  vices,  purged  of  their 
vulgarity  and  grossness,  witiiout  a  single 
particle  of  his  imcertain  and  capricious  good 
nature.  In  his  manners  he  appeared  more 
of  the  gentleman ;  was  lively,  shallow,  and 
versatile;  but  having  been  educated  at  an 
EngUsh  school  and  an  English  college,  he 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  all  the  fashionable 

Prejudices  of  the  day  and  of  his  class  against 
is  native  country.  He  was  an  absentee  from 
both  pride  and  inclination,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  he  knew  but  little  of 
Ireland,  and  that  little  was  strongly  to  its  dis- 
advantage. 

Another  brother  there  was,  whose  unpre- 
tending character  requires  little  else  than 
merely  that  he  should  be  named.  The 
honorable  Alexander  Topertoe,  who  was  also 
educated  in  England,  from  the  moment  his 
father  stained  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
honor  of  their  family  by  receiving  a  title  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  a  bribe  for  his 
three  votes  against  a  native  parliament — 
hung  his  head  in  mortification  and  shame, 
and  having  experienced  at  all  times  little  else 
than  neglect  from  his  father  and  brother,  he 
hurried  soon  afterwards  to  the  continent  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  purse,  where  for 
ttie  present  we  must  leave  hua 
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Time,  which  passes  vnth  a  slow  but  certain 
pace,  had  already  crept  twice  around  hia 
yearly  circle  since  the  fair  already  described 
in  the  town  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  lapse  of 
three  years,  however,  had  made  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  heart  or  principles  of  H&i. 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  although  he  had  on  hia 
external  manner  and  bearing.  He  now  as- 
sumed more  of  the  gentleman,  and  endea- 
vored to  impress  himself  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  as  a  person  of 
great  authority  and  importance.  One  morn- 
ing after  the  period  just'  mentioned  had 
elapsed,  he  and  his  graceful  son,  '^  Mister 
Phil,"  were  sitting  in  fiie  parlor  of  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  for  so  they  were  pleased  to 
designate  a  house  which  had  no  pretension 
whatever  to  that  unpretending  appellation. 

"  So  father,"  said  Phil,  "  you  don't  forget 
that  such  was  the  treatment  MTioughlin  gave 
you ! " 

"  Why,  I  remember  it,  Phil ;  but  you 
know,  Phil,  I'm  a  patient  and  a  forgiving 
man  notwitiistanding ;  you  know  that  Phil ; 
—ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

'^  That  was  certainly  the  worst  case  came 
across  us  yet,"  replied  the  son,  "  none  of  the 
rest  ventured  to  go  so  far,  even  when  you 
had  less  power  than  you  have  now." 

"I  didn't  tell  you  all,  Phil,"  continued 
the  father,  fallowing  up  the  same  train  of 
thought 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Phil,  "  why  should 
you  conceal  anything  from  me  ?  " 

"Because,"  replied  the  other,  "I  think 
you  have  heard  enough  for  the  present." 

The  fact  was,  that  M'Clutchy's  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  contained  in  Mlioughlin's 
indignant  reproaches,  was  such  as  prevented 
him  from  repeating  them,  even  to  his  son, 
knowing  right  well  that  had  he  done  so  they 
could  not  exactly  have  looked  each  other  in 
the  face  without  sensations  regarding  their 
own  conduct,  which  neither  of  them  wished  to 
avow.  There  is  a  hypocrisy  in  villainy  some- 
times so  deep  that  it  cannot  bear  to  repeat 
its  own  iniquity,  even  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  it,  and  in  this  predicament 
stood  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"Maybe  he  has  relented,"  said  Phil,  "or 
that  he  will  give  me  his  pretty  daughter  yet 
— and  you  fciow  they  have  the  cash.  The 
linen  manufactory  of  MTioughlin  and  Hftiman 
is  flourishing." 

"  No,  no,  Phil,"  replied  the  father,  "you 
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mast  give  ber  up — that's  past — ^but  no  matter, 
I'll  forgive  him." 

Phil  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "  Come, 
come,  father,  "  said  he,  "  be  original — that 
last  is  a  touch  of  M*Slime — of  honest  Solo- 
mon. Keep  back  the  forgiveness  yet 
awhile,  may  be  they  may  come  roimd — be- 
gad, and  upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  I 
diouldn't  wish  to  lose  the  girl — no,  father, 
don't  forgive  them  yet  awhile." 

"  Phil,  well  do  better  for  you,  boy— don't 
be  a  fool,  I  say,  but  have  sense — I  tell  you 
what,  Phil,"  continued  his  father,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  ghastly,  deadly  look,  at  once 
dark  and  pallid,  "  listen  to  me ; — 111  forgive 
him,  Phil,  until  the  nettle,  the  chick-weed, 
the  burdock,  the  fulsome  preshagh,  the 
black  fungus,  the  slimiest  weed  that  grows — 
aye,  till  the  green  mould  of  ruin  itself,  grows 
upon  the  spot  that  is  now  his  hearth — till 
tiie  winter  rain  beats  into,  and  the  winter 
wind  howls  over  it" 

No  marriage,  then,"  said  PhiL 
No  marriage;   but  what  keeps  Darby 
O'Drive?  the  rascal  should  have  been  here 
before — oh  no,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  he  has  better  than  half  an  hour  yet" 

"What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take, 
father  ?  " 

"  Phil,  when  I'm  prepared,  you  shall  know 
them.  In  the  meantime  leave  me — I  must 
write  to  M'Slime,  or  send  to  him.  M'Slime's 
useful  at  a  hint  or  suggestion,  but,  with  all 
his  wiliness  and  hypocrisy,  not  capable  of 
carrying  a  difficult  matter  successfully  out ; 
he  overdoes  everything  by  too  much  caution, 
and  consequently  gets  himself  into  ridiculous 
scrapes,  besides  I  cannot  and  will  not  place 
full  confidence  in  him.  He  is  too  oily,  and 
cants  too  much,  to  be  trusted  ;  I  think,  still, 
we  may  use  him  and  overreach  him  into 
the  bargain.  Are  you  going  into  Castle 
Cumber  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  Well,  drop  these  couple  of  letters  in  the 
post  office,  and  tell  Rankin  he  must  have  the 
carts  finished  by  Monday  next,  at  the  farth- 
est^  or  it  will  be  worse  for  him.  By  the  way, 
I  have  that  fellow  in  my  eye  too — he  had  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  the  other  day,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  undertake  the  caxts  until 
he  had  M'Loughlin's  job  at  the  manufactory 
finished.  Off  with  you  now,  I  see  O'Drive 
and  Hanlon  coming  up." 

Graceful  Phil  in  a  few  minutes  was  moimted 
in  his  usual  lofty  state  on  "  Handsome  Harry," 
and  dashed  off  to  Castle  Cumber. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  before  we 
proceed  farther,  to  give  the  reader  some 
additional  knowledge  of  the  parentage  and 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutchy, 
as  well  as  a  brief  statement  concerning  the 


Castle  Cumber  property,  and  the  gentleman 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  head  agent 

The  mother,  then,  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  called  Val  the 
Vulture,  was  daughter  to  the  coimty  goalei; 
Christie  Clank  by  name,  who  had  risen  regu* 
larly  through  all  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  the  power  of  promotion  could  no  farther 
go.  His  daughter,  Kate  Clank,  was  a  cele* 
brated  beauty,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
extent  of  local  reputation,  independently  of 
being  a  great  favorite  with  the  junior  portion 
of  the  grand  jury.  Among  the  latter,  how- 
ever, there  was  one,  a  young  squire  of  very 
Hbertine  principles,  named  Dc^iker,  whose 
suit  to  the  fair  Miss  Clank  proved  more 
successful  than  those  of  his  competitors,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  appearance  of  young 
VaL  The  reader,  therefore,  already  perceives 
that  M'Clutchy 's  real  name  was  Deaker  ;  but 
perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that,  in  the  times 
of  which  we  write,  it  was  usual  for  young 
unmarried  men  of  wealth  not  to  suffer  their 
illegitimate  children  to  be  named  after  them. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  assuming 
the  true  name,  was  a  standing  argument  of 
the  father's  profligacy.  Secondly,  the  morals 
of  the  class  and  the  period  were  so  Ucentious, 
that  the  legitimate  portion  of  a  family  did 
not  like  to  be  either  outnumbered  or  insulted 
by  their  namesakes  and  illegitimate  relatives, 
almost  at  every  turn  of  the  pubUc  roads.  In 
the  third  place,  a  young  man  of  this  desciip- 
tion  could  not,  when  seeking  for  a  wife,  feel 
the  sUghtest  inclination  to  have  a  living  cata- 
logue of  his  immoralities  enumerated  to  her, 
under  tJie  names  of  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Val  so 
and  so,  all  his  children.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  involuntary  respect  paid  to  modesty,  and 
perhaps  the  stix)ngest  argument  for  sup- 
pressing the  true  name.  The  practice,  how^- 
ever,  was  by  no  means  universal;  but  in 
frequent  instances  it  existed,  and  Val  the 
Vulture's  was  one  of  them.  He  was  named 
after  neither  father  or  mother,  but  after  his 
grandmother,  by  the  gaoler's  side.  Deaker 
would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  assumed ; 
and  so  far  as  his  mother  was  concerned,  the 
general  tenor  of  her  hfe  rendered  the  remin- 
iscence of  her's  anvthing  but  creditable  to 
her  offspring.  Witii  re^)ect  to  his  education, 
Val's  gratitude  was  principally  due  to  his 
grandfather  Clank,  who  had  him  well  in* 
structed.  He  himself,  from  the  beginning, 
was  shrewd,  clever,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessed  the  power,  in  a  singular  degree,  of 
adapting  himself  to  his  society,  whenever  he 
felt  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  could,  indeed, 
raise  or  depress  his  manners  in  a  very  sur- 
prising degree,  and  with  an  effort  that  often 
occasioned    astonishment      On    the    other 
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hand,  he  Wjis  rapacious,  unscrupulous,  cow- 
ardly, and  so  vindictive  that  he  was  never 
known  to  forgive  an  injury.  These  are 
qualities  to  which,  when  you  add  natural 
aidroitness  and  talent,  you  have  such  a  char- 
acter as  has  too  frequently  impressed  itself, 
with  something  like  the  agreeable  sensations 
produced  by  a  red  hot  burning  iron,  upon 
the  distresses,  fears,  and  necessities  of  the 
Lish  people. 

M'Clutchy  rose  from  the  humble  office  of 
process-server  to  that  of  bailiffs  follower, 
bailiff,  head-bailiff,  barony  constable,  imtil, 
finally,  he  felt  himself  a  kmd  of  factotum  on 
the  Castle  Cumber  property ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  rose,  so  did  his  manners  rise 
with  him.  For  years  before  his  introduction 
to  our  readers,  he  was  the  practical  manager 
of  the  estate ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he 
regulate  his  o^-n  fortunes  on  it,  that  without 
any  shameless  or  illegal  breach  of  honesty, 
he  actually  contrived  to  become-  a  wealthy 
man,  and  to  Hve  in  a  respectable  manner. 
Much,  however,  will  have  more,  and  Val  was 
rapacious.  On  finding  himself  comparative- 
ly independent,  he  began  to  take  more  en- 
larged, but  still  very  cautious  measures  to 
secure  some  of  the  good  things  of  the  estate 
to  him  and  his.  This  he  was  the  better  able 
to  do,  as  he  had,  by  the  apparent  candor  of 
his  manner,  completely  wormed  himself  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  head  agent — a 
gentleman  of  high  honor  and  integrity,  re- 
markable alike  for  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  utterly  without  suspicion.  Two 
or  three  farms,  whose  leases  dropped,  he 
most  iniquitously  took  into  his  own  hands, 
and  so  far  wheedled  the  agent,  that  he 
induced  that  gentleman  to  think  he  was 
rendering  a  service  to  the  property  by  doing 
so.  The  tenantry  now  began  to  murmur — a 
complaint  came  here,  and  another  there — 
here  was  an  instance  of  private  and  dis- 
guised oppression  ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  vindictive  attempt  to  injure  either  the 
property  or  character  of  some  one  who  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of 
his  conduct 

Val  apprehending  that  he  might  be  out- 
borne  by  too  powerful  a  mass  of  testimony, 
contrived  just  then,  through  his  misrepre- 
tations  to  the  agent,  who  still  confided  in 
him,  and  by  the  political  influence  of  his 
father,  the  squire,  who  was  the  landlord's 
strongest  electioneering  supporter  in  the 
county,  to  get  himself  formally  appointed 
imder-agent.  Feeling  now  quite  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  that  his  hold  on  the 
prejudices,  and,  we  may  add,  the  ignorance 
of  the  absentee  landlord,  was  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  those  of  the  agent  himself, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  and  less  guarded 


scope  to  his  natural  principles.  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  agent,  had  been  sti'ongly  disgusted 
by  the  political  profligacy  with  which  the 
union  was  canied ;  and  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  intimated  a  doubt  whether,  as 
an  honest  man,  he  could  render  political 
support  to  any  one  who  had  participated  in 
its  corruption  or  recognized  the  justice  of 
those  principles  on  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried. All  this  gave  M'Clutchy  that  imper- 
turbable insolence  which  is  inseparable  from 
petty  tyranny  and  hcensed  extortion.  Day 
after  day  did  his  character  come  out  in  all  its 
natural  deformity.  The  outcry  against  him 
was  not  now  confined  to  this  portion  of  the 
property,  or  that — it  became  pretty  general ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  we  have  brought 
him  on  the  stage,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
Ireland,  holding  the  situation  he  did,  who 
was  more  feared  and  more  detested. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  however, 
Hickman's  eyes  were  opened  to  his  imdis- 
guised  character,  and  what  he  could  do  he 
did.  On  finding  that  the  Vulture  was  reviv- 
ing all  the  oppressive  usages  with  which 
property  in  Ireland  is  so  penally  taxed,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  that  such  exactions 
should  be  discontinued  by  M*Clutchy,  and 
resisted  by  the  tenants.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  there  were  upon  the  property  many 
timid  persons,  who,  dreading  his  malignity 
of  purpose,  stiU  continued  to  yield  to  his 
avarice  and  rapacity,  that  which  nothing  else 
but  a  dread  of  his  vengeance  could  extort 
f  om  them.  Thus  did  he  feather  his  nest  at 
th  5  expense  of  their  terrors. 

Hickman,  who  had  als6  been  agent  to  old 
Tjpertoe,  felt  a  kind  of  personal  attachment 
to  that  good-humored  reprobate,  so  long  as 
he  believed  him  to  be  honest  Old  Tom's 
venahty,  however,  at  the  imion,  made  him 
rather  sick  of  the  connection,  and  the  con- 
duct, or  rather  expensive  profligacy  of  the 
young  absentee  Lord,  rendered*,  his  situation, 
as  an  honest  and  humane  agent*  one  of  great 
pain  to  himself,  considering  his\position  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  '^ 

He  knew  besides,  that  many  men  of  his 
class  had  taken  most  scandalous  'advantages 
of  the  embarrassments  which  th^eir  dishon- 
esty had  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of*  their 
employers,  and  lent  them  their  o\yii  rents  in 
the  moments  of  distress,  in  order  to  get  a 
lien  on  their  property.  For  this  reason,  and 
out  of  a  feeling  of  honor  and  self-respect, 
Mr.  Hickman  had  made  it  a  point\  of  prin- 
ciple to  lend  the  yoimg  Lord  no  m^ney  un- 
der any  circumstances.  As  far  as  he  could 
legitimately,  and  vdthin  the  ordinaiy  calcu- 
lations of  humanity,  feed  Lord  Cumber's 
prodigality  of  expenditure  he  did  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  agen4 
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which  his  lordship  wanted,  and  however 
highly  he  respected  and  honored  him,  still 
that  direful  word  necessity  goaded  him  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  his  own  real  interests,  and 
of  what  was  due  to  Hickman.  He  wanted 
an  agent  with  less  feeUng,  less  scruple,  less 
independence,  and  more  of  that  accommo- 
dating principle  which  would  yield  itself  to, 
and  go  down  with,  the  impetuous  current  of 
his  offensive  vices,  and  satisfy  their  cravings 
even  at  his  own  ruin.  Such,  then,  wis 
M'Clutchy — such  the  position  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  agent — and  such  the  general  state 
of  the  Castie  Cumber  property.  As  to  the 
principles  and  necessities  of  its  proprietor, 
if  they  are  not  already  known,  we  may  assure 
our  readers  that  they  soon  will  be. 

(Constitution  Cottage,  M'Clutchy's  resi- 
dence, was,  in  fact,  no  cottage  at  ail,  as  we 
have  said,  but  a  very  respectable  house,  and 
of  considerable  size.  Attached  to  it  was  an 
extensive  yard  and  office  houses,  an  excel- 
lent garden,  orchard,  pigeon  house,  and 
everything,  in  fact,  that  could  constitute  sub- 
stantial comfort  and  convenience.  It  was 
situated  beside  a  small  clump  of  old  beeches, 
that  sheltered  it  from  the  north — to  the 
front  lay,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  a  range  of 
fine  mountains — and  between  them  stretched 
as  rich  a  valley,  both  in  fertility  and  beauty, 
as  the  eye  of  man  could  rest  upon.  The 
ground  before  the  door  fell  by  an  easy  and 
gradual  descent,  imtil  a  Httle  further  down 
it  reached  a  green  expanse  of  level  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  river  wound  its  Hnger- 
ing  course,  as  if  loth  to  pass  away  from  be- 
tween the  rich  and  grassy  banks  that  en- 
dosed  it  It  was,  in  &ct,  a  spot  of  that  calm 
and  perfectly  rur£d  character  which  draws 
the  heart  unconsciously  to  the  secret  charm 
that  rests  upon  it,  and  which  even  the  casual 
traveler  leaves  behind  him  with  regrei 
Some  improvements  were  at  the  present 
time  in  an  incipient  state — such  as  planta- 
tions— garden  walls — and  what  seemed  the 
lines  of  an  avenue,  or  approach  to  the  house, 
which,  by  the  way,  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
farm  that  consisted  of  about  eighiy  Irish 
acrea 

At  length  a  single  knock  came,  which  was 
given  by  0*Drive,  for  Hanlon,  who  was  his 
assistant,  durst  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in 
his  presence  ;  and  if  ever  a  knock  conveyed 
the  duplicity  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  tiiat 
did.  Though,  as  we  said,  but  a  single  one, 
yet  there  was  no  mistaking  its  double  mean- 
ing.  It  was  at  once  impudent  and  servile  ; 
it  was  impudent,  as  much  as  to  say  to  the 
servants,  "why  don't  you  open  the  door 
quickly  for  a  man  who  is  so  deep  in  your 
master's  confidence  as  I  am  ?  "  while  to  that 
master  himself,  it  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  '*  1 


am  your  creature,  your  instrument,  yout 
slave,  ready  to  execute  any  oppression,  any 
hardship,  or  villainy,  on  which  you  can  em- 
ploy me." 

It  is  said,  and  we  beUeve  with  truth,  that 
in  military  life  no  officer  is  so  severe  and  op- 
pressive as  he  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  been  most  obsequious  there.  We  do 
not  doubt  it,  for  the  principle  is  a  strong  one 
in  himian  nature,  and  is  by  no  m'eans  con- 
fined to  either  the  army  or  navy.  At  all 
events,  shuffling,  and  cringing,  and  slinking 
Darby  O'Drive  presented  himself  to  Val  the 
Vulture.  There  was  a  downcast,  cowardly, 
shy,  uneasy,  expression  in  his  blank,  strag- 
gling features,  that  seemed  to  say,  for  God's 
sake  spare  my  very  Hfe^don't  annihilate  me 
— here  I  am — you  see  through  me — heart, 
spirit,  and  soul— body,  lungs,  and  lights- 
could  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  No.  Could  I  deceive 
you — such  a  man  as  you,  that  can  look 
through  me  as  if  I  was  a  lanthorn,  or  a  pane 
of  glass  without  a  bull's  eye  in  it.  No  !  only 
let  me  live  and  I'll  do  your  bidding. 

"  Well,"  said  Val,  in  a  sharp,  imperious 
tone,  "  you're  punctual  for  a  wonder." 

"  Qod  be  praised  for  that,"  replied  Darby, 
wiping  the  top  of  his  nose  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  an  old  mitten,  "heaven  bo 
praised  that  I'm  not  late." 

"  Hold  your  damned  canting  tongue,  you 
knave,  what  place  is  this  for  it?  " 

"Knave !  well  I  am  then." 

"Yes,  you  know  you  are — ^you  are  all 
knaves — every  bailiff  is  a  knave — ahem — im- 
less,  indeed,  one  in  a  thousand." 

"  It's  truth,  indeed,  plaise  your  honor." 

"  Not  but  there's  worae  than  you  after  all, 
and  be  damned  to  you." 

"  An'  betther,  sir,  too,  i*  y*  m  please,  for 
sure,  God  help  me,  I'm  not  what  I  ought  to 
be." 

"Well,  mend  then,  why  don't  you?  for 
you  want  it  Come  now,  no  jaw,  I  tell  you, 
but  answer  me  what  I  am  about  to  ask  you  ;. 
not  a  word  now." 

"  Well,  no  then,  plaise  your  honor,  I  won't 
in  throth." 

"Did  you  warn  the  townland  of  Bally- 
mackscud  ?  " 

Yis,  plaise  your  honor." 

Are  they  ready — have  they  the  rent?" 

"  Only  some  o'  them,  sir, — an  other  some 
is  axin'  for  time,  the  thieves." 

"  Who  are  asking  for  time  ?  " 

"  Why  the  O'Shaughrans,  sir — ^hopin',  in- 
deed, that  your  honor  will  let  them  wait  till 
the  markets  rises,  an'  not  be  forced  to  sell 
the  grain  Whin  the  prices  is  so  low  now  that 
it  would  ruin  them — but  it's  wondherful  the 
onraisonableness  of  some  people.  Says  I, 
*  his  honor,  Mr.  M*Clutchy,  is  only  doin'  his 
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duty ;  but  a  bettlier  hearted  or  a  kinder 
man  never  bruk  the  world's  bread  than  he  is 
to  them  that  desarves  it  at  his  hands  ;  *  so, 
sir,  they  began  to— but — well,  well,  it's  no 
matther — ^I  tould  them  they  were  wrong — 
made  it  plain  to  them — but  they  wouldn't 
be  convinced,  say  what  I  might." 

"  Why,  what  did  they  say,  were  they  abus- 
ing me — I  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Och !  the  poor  sowls,  sure  it  was  only 
ignorance  and  foolishness  on  their  part-— 
onraisonable  cratures  all  or  most  of  them 
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''  Let  me  know  at  once  what  they  said, 
you  knave,  or  upon  my  honor  and  soul  111 
turn  you  out  of  the  room  and  bring  in  Han- 
Ion." 

"  Plaise  your  honor,  he  wasn't  present — ^I 
left  him  outside,  in  regard  that  I  didn't  think 
he  was  fit  to  be  trust — a  safe  with — no  mat- 
ther, 'twas  for  a  raison  I  had."  He  gave  a 
look  at  M'Clutchy  as  he  spoke,  compounded 
of  such  far  and  distant  cunning,  scarcely 
perceptible — and  such  obvious,  yet  retreating 
cowardice,  scarcely  perceptible  also — that  no 
language  could  convey  any  notion  of  it. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Val,  "you  are  a  neat  lad — ^but 
go  on — what  did  they  say,  for  I  must  have  it 
out  of  you." 

"  That  I  may  die  in  happiness,  your  honor, 
but  I'm  afeard  to  tell  you — ^but,  sure,  if 
you'd  give  your  promise,  sir — ^your  bright 
word  of  honor,  that  you'd  not  pay  me  off  for 
it,  I'll  tell  you." 

"Ah!  you  d d  crawling  reptile,  out 

with  it — I  won't  pay  you  off." 

"  Well,  then,  here  it  is — oh !  the  curse  o' 
Cromwell  on  them  this  day,  for  an  ungrate- 
ful pack !  they  said,  your  honor,  that—bad 
luck  to  them  I  pray — that  there  wasn't  so 
black-hearted  a  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the 
airth  as  your  four  quarthers — that  the  gal- 
lows is  gapin*  for  you — and  that  there's  as 
many  curses  before  you  in  hell  as  *ud  blisther 
a  griddle." 

M'Clutchy's  face  assumed  its  usual  expres- 
sion of  diabolical  malignity,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  a  look  so  piercing  at  Dar- 
by, as  if  suspecting  that  the  curse,  from  its 
peculiar  character,  was  at  least  partially  his 
own  invention, — that  the  latter,  who  stood 
like  a  criminal,  looking  towards  the  floor,  felt 
precisely  what  was  going  forward  in  the  oth- 
er's mind,  and  knew  that  he  had  nothing  else 
for  it  but  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face,  as  a 
mark  of  his  perfect  innocence.  Gradually, 
therefore,  and  slowly  he  raised  his  small 
gray  eyes  until  they  met  those  of  M'Clutchy, 
and  thus  the  gaze  continued'  fol*  nearly  a 
minute  between  them,  and  that  with  such 
steadiness  on  both  sides,  that  they  resembled 
a  mesmeric  doctor  and  his  patient,  rather 


than  anything  else  to  which  we  could  com« 
pare  them.  On  the  part  of  M'Clutchy  the 
gaze  was  that  of  an  inquisitor  looking  into 
the  heart  of  him  whom  he  suspect^ ;  on 
that  of  Darby,  the  eye,  unconscious  of  evil, 
betrayed  nothing  but  the  purest  simplicity 
and  candor. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  that  Darby 
most  unquestionably  did  not  only  ornament, 
but  give  peculiar  point  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  tenantry  against  the  Vulture, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  of  the 
two  he  possessed  a  larger  share  of  histrionic 
talent. 

At  length  M'Clutchy,  whose  eye,  for  rea- 
sons with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, was  never  either  a  firm  or  a  steady 
one,  removed  it  from  Darby,  who  neverthe- 
less followed  it  with  a  simple  but  pertina« 
cious  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  told 
you  truth,  and  am  now  waiting  your  leisure 
to  proceed. 

"  What  do  you  stare  at  ?  "  said  M'autohy, 
strongly  disposed  to  vent  his  malignity  on 
the  next  object  to  him  ;  "and,  you  beggarly 
scoimdrel,  what  did  you  say  to  that  ?  Tell 
me,  or  I'll  heave  you,  head  foremost,  through 
the  window  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Darby,  in  a  quiet,  confi- 
dent, and  insinuating  tone,  "  I  raisoned  wid' 
them — raisoned  wid  them  Hke  a  Christian. 
*  Now,  Sheemus  O'Shaughran,'  says  I,  *  you've 
said  what  I  know  to  be  a  lie.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  put  ill  between  you  and  his  honor, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  but  at  the  same  time,'  says 
I,  '  I'm  his  sarvint,  and  as  an  honest  man  I 
must  do  my  duty.  I  don't  intend  to  min- 
tion  a  syllable  of  what  you  said  this  day ; 
but  as  his  sarvint,  and  gettin'  bread  through 
him,  and  undher  him,  I  can't,  nor  I  won't, 
suffer  his  honor  to  be  backbitten  before  his 
own  face^for  it's  next  to  that.  Now,'  savs 
I,  *  be  guided  by  me,  and  all  will  be  right 
In  the  first  place,  you  know,  he's  entitled  to 
duty-fowl  * — in  the  next  place,  he's  entitled 
to  duty-work*    *Ay,  the  landlord  is,*  said 

they,  '  but  not  the  Vul '     *  Whisht,'  says 

I,  in  a  friendly  whisper,  puttin'  my  hand 
across  Dan's  mouth,  an'  winkin'  both  my 
eyes  at  him  ;  *  send  his  honor  down  a  pair  of 
them  fine  fat  turkeys — ^I  knofw  his  honor's 
fond  o'  them  ;  but  that's  not  all,*  says  I — *  do 
you  wish  to  have  a  friend  in  coort  ?  I  know* 
you  do.  Well  and  good — he's  drawing 
gravel  to  make  a  new  avenue  early  next  week, 
so,  Sheemus  O'Shaughran,  if  you  wish  to 
have  two  friends  in  coort — a  great  one  and  a 
little  one  * — ^manin'  myself,  God  pardon  me, 
for  the  little  one,  your  honor — *  you  will,'  says 

*  These  were  iniqaitous  exactions,  racked  from 
the  poor  tenantry  by  the  old  landlords  or  theix 
agents. 
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I,  '  early  on  next  Monday  morning  send  down 
a  pair  of  horses  and  carts,  and  give  him  a 
week's  duty  work.  Then/  says  I,  *  lave  the 
rest  to  satnebody,  for  I  won't  name  names/ — 
No,  your  honor,  I  did'nt  bring  Hanlon  in. — 
By  the  same  token,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there's 
young  Bandy  Shaughran,  the  son,  wid  a  tur- 
key under  aich  arm,comin'up  to  the  hall  door. " 

"  Well,"  proceeded  M'Clutchy,  vrithout  a 
single  observation,  "did  you  call  on  the 
Slevins?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they're  ready." 

"TheMagonnels?" 

"  Not  ready,  sir ;  but  a  pair  of  geese,  and 
two  men  on  next  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
On  Friday  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy 
two  slips,''* 

"Widow  GaflEhey?" 

"  Not  ready,  sir ;  but  that  I  may  never  die 
in  sin,  a  *cute  shaver." 

"  Why  so — what  did  she  say?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hickman,  sir,  the  head  agent, 
your  honor ;  that's  the  go.  Throth,  the  same 
Mr.  Hickman  is — but,  God  forbid,  sir,  I'd 
spake  a  word  against  the  absent ;  but  any 
way,  he's  a  good  roimd  thrifle,  one  way  or 
the  other,  out  of  your  pock6t,  from  Jinny- 
warry  to  December.'* 

"  Darby,  my  good  man,  and  most  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  if  you  wish  to  retain  your 
present  situation,  never  open  your  Ups 
against  that  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Hick- 
man. Mark  my  words — out  you  go,  if  I 
ever  discover  that  you  mention  him  with  dis- 
respect" 

"  Well,  I  won't  then ;  and  Grod  forgive  me 
for  spakin'  the  truth — when  it's  not  right" 

"  Did  you  see  the  MulhoUands  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hickman  again,  sir,  an'  bad  luck  to 

Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  forgot     Throth, 

sir,  when  I  mentioned  the  duty  work  an'  the 
new  avenv,  they  f whistled  at  you." 

"  Whistled  at  me ! " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  an'  said  that  Mr,  Hickman  tould 
them  to  give  you  neither  duty  fowl  nor  duty 
work,  but  to  do  their  own  business,  and  let 
you  do  yours.  Ay,  and  't\vas  the  same  from 
all  the  rest" 

"Well,"  said  Val,  going  to  the  window 
and  looking  abroad  for  a  minute  or  two, — 
"  well — so  much  for  Ballymackscud  ;  now 
for  its  next  neighbor,  Ballymackfud." 

"  Mr.  Hickman  again,  sir.  The  divil  sweep 
the  same  Hickman,  any  way,"  said  Darby, 
in  an  aside,  which  he  knew  the  other  could 
easily  hear.  "  Out  of  the  whole  townland, 
sir,  all  I  got  was  two  men  for  the  aveny — a 
goose  from  Barney  Scadden,  and  her  last 
hen,  along  wid  half-a-dozen  eggB,  from  that 
dacent  creature,   widow  MTMurt.      Throth 

•  Young  pigs. 


four  fine  little  childre  she  has,  if  they  had 
anything  on  them,  or  anything  to  keep  body 
and  sowl  together." 

"You  warned  them  all,  of  course?" 

"Every  sowl  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
mackfud ;  and  there's  the  upshot  But  it's 
all  Mr.  Hickman,  sir ;  for  he  tould  them — » 
•I  will  have  none  of  this  work,*  says  he  ;  *  the 
tenants  musn't  be  harrished  and  lieeshed  in 
this  manner,'  says  he.  Yes,  your  honor, 
that's  the  upshot  from  Ballymackfud— two 
day's  work — a  sick  goose  (for  I  disremem- 
bered  to  mention  that  Barney  said,  wid  a 
wink,  that  she'd  require  great  attintion,  as 
she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health)  — one 
ould  hen,  and  a  half-a-dozen  eggs ;  which 
wouldn't  be  the  case,  only  for  HicKman — not 
but  he's  a  very  respectable  gentleman — by 
all  accounts." 

"  I  told  you  before,  sirra,  that  I  will  have 
nothing  offensive  to  him  mentioned  in  my 
presence.  Give  this  letter  to  Mr.  M'Slime, 
and  bring  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  can. 
W^ill  you  have  a  glass  of  spiiits  ?  " 

"  Would  it  be  intherfauin*  wid  my  duty, 
sir?" 

"  If  you  think  so,  don't  take  it ;  you  ought 
to  know  best" 

"  Well,  then,  for  this  one  time,  in  regard 
of  a  Ihin-roe*  or  the  red  wather  in  my  stom- 
ach, m  try  it  I  drank  bog-bine  last  niglit 
goin'  to  bed,  but  divil  a  morsel  o'  good  it 
did  me." 

M'Clutchy  handed  him  a  full  glass,  which 
he  held  steadily  before  his  eye,  till  the  other 
put  up  the  decanter. 

"Your  honors  health,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
fireside ;  and  if  you  war  to  throw  me  out  o* 
fifty  windies,  I'U  add  to  that — here's  wishin* 
that  the  divil  had  his  own,  and  I  know  where 
you'd  soon  be." 

"How,  you  villainous  scoundrel,"  said  Val, 
starting  with  rising  wrath,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  that?  " 

Darby  made  no  reply,  but  hastily  tossing 
off  the  glass,  he  seized  his  hat,  bolted  out- 
side the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head,  said 
in  a  kind  of  loud  but  confidential  whisper — 

"In  Hickman's  place,  your  honor ! " 


CHAPTER  m. 

8oUmon  IP  Slime,  a  Rdigiau»  Attomey-^IIii  Offloe 
—  Family  Devotions — Substitute  for  Breakfast — 
Misprision  Blasphemy — Letter  on  Dusinsss. 

Pass  we  now  to  another  worthy  character, 
who  had  locality  upon  the  aforesaid  property 
of  Castle  Cumber.     Solomon  M'Slime,  the 

*  Lhin-roe^  ot  red  water— the  Irish  name  for 
hear^-burxL 
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law  agent,  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
ease  with  which  religion  and  law  may  meet 
and  aid  each  other  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  same  person.  An  attorney,  no  doubt,  is 
at  all  times  an  amiable,  honesty  and  feeling 
individual,  simply  upon  professional  princi- 
ples ;  but  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  be- 
nignant influence  of  serious  and  decided 
•piety,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  find, 
among  the  several  classes  which  compose 
society  in  general,  anything  so  truly  engag- 
ing, so  morally  taintless,  so  sweetly  sancti- 
monious, so  seductively  comely,  as  is  that 
pure  and  evengelical  exhibition  of  human 
character,  that  is  found  to  be  developed  in  a 
religious  attorney. 

Solomon  M*Slime  was  a  man  in  whose 
heart  the  two  principles  kept  their  constant 
residence  ;  indeed  so  beautifully  were  they 
blended,  tiiat  his  law  might  frequently  be 
mistaken  for  religion,  just  as  his  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  often  known  to  smack 
strongly  of  law.  In  this  excellent  man,  these 
principles  accommodated  each  with  a  benig- 
nant indulgence,  that  manifested  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  a  high  degree.  If,  for  instance, 
law  in  its  progress  presented  to  him  any  ob- 
stacle of  doubtful  morality,  religion  came 
forward  with  a  sweet  but  serious  smile,  and 
said  to  her  companion,  "  My  dear  friend,  or 
sister,  in  this  case  /  permit  you."  And  on 
the  contraiy,  if  religion  felt  over  sensitive  or 
scrupulous,  law  had  fifty  arguments  of  safety, 
and  precedent,  and  high  authority  to  justify 
her.  But>  indeed,  we  may  observe,  tnat  in 
a  religious  attorney  these  illiberal  scruples 
do  not  often  occur.  Mr.  M*Slime  knew  the 
advantages  of  religion  too  well,  to  feel  that 
contraction  of  the  mind  and  principles, 
which  in  so  many  ordinary  cases  occasions 
religion  and  common  morality  to  become 
almost  identical  Religion  was  to  him  a 
friend — a  patroness  in  whose  graces  he  stood 
so  high,  that  she  permitted  him  to  do  many 
things  which  those  who  were  more  estranged 
from  her  durst  not  attempt  He  enjoyed  tiiat 
state  of  blessed  freedom  which  is  accoixied 
to  so  few,  and,  consequentiy,  had  his  "  per- 
missions "  and  his  "  privileges  "  to  go  in  the 
wicked  wayfares  of  this  trying  world  much 
greater  lengths  than  those  who  were  less  gifted 
and  favored  by  the  sweet  and  consoling  prin- 
ciple which  regulated  and  beautified  his  lifa 

Solomon  was  a  small  man,  thin,  sharp- 
featured,  and  solemn.  He  was  deliberate  in 
his  manner  and  movements,  and  correct  but 
slow  of  speech.  Though  solemn,  however, 
he  was  not  at  all  severe  or  querulous,  as  is 
too  frequentiy  the  case  with  those  who  affect 
to  be  religious.  Far  from  it  On  the  con- 
trary, in  him  the  gospel  gifts  appeared  in  a 
cheerful  gravity  of  disposition,  and  a  good- 


humored  lubricity  of  temper,  that  could  turm 
with  equal  flexibihiy  and  suavity  to  every 
incident  of  life,  no  matter  how  trying  to  the 
erring  heart  All  the  hinges  of  his  spirit 
seemed  to  have  been  graciously  and  abun- 
dantiy  oiled,  and  such  was  his  serenity,  that 
it  was  quite  evident  he  had  a  light  within 
him.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  speak  to,  or 
transact  business  with  such  a  man,  he  seemed 
always  so  full  of  inward  peace,  and  comfort, 
and  happiness.  Nay,  upon  some  occasions, 
he  could  rise  to  a  kind  of  sanctified  face- 
tiousness  that  was  perfectiy  delightful,  and  in 
the  very  singleness  of  his  heart,  would,  of  an 
odd  time,  let  out>  easily  and  gentiy  it  is  true, 
a  small  joke,  that  savored  a  good  deal  of 
secular  humor. 

Then  he  was  so  fuU  of  chariiy  and  affection 
for  all  that  were  frail  and  erring  among  our 
kind,  that  he  never,  or  seldom,  breathed  a 
harsh  word  against  the  offender.  Or  if,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  benevolence,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  enumerate  their  faults,  and 
place  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  catalogue,  it  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  such  love,  mingled  with 
sorrow,  that  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  him- 
self did  not  honor  religion,  by  becoming  the 
offender,  simply  for  the  sake  of  afterwards 
becoming  the  patient 

In  the  reUgious  world  he  was  a  veiy  active 
and  prominent  man — punctual  in  his  devo- 
tiouEd  exercises,  and  always  on  the  lookout 
for  some  of  those  unfortunate  brands  with 
which  society  abounds,  that  he  might,  as  he 
termed  it)  have  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them 
out  of  the  burning.  He  never  went  without 
a  Bible  and  a  variety  of  tracts  in  his  pocket, 
and  seldom  was  missed  from  the  platform  of 
a  religious  meeting.  He  received  subscrip- 
tions for  all  pubhc  and  private  charities,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  known  to  offer  and  af- 
ford consolation  to  the  widow  and  orphan, 
at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  business  ren- 
dered the  act  truly  one  of  Christian  interest 
and  affection. 

The  hour  was  not  more  than  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.  when  Darby  entered  his  office,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  lay  three  or  four  Bibles,  in  dif- 
ferent placea  In  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney-piece,  stood  a  glass-covered  book- 
case, filled  with  the  usual  works  on  his  pro- 
fession, whilst  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  con- 
sequentiy nearer  observation,  were  two  op 
three  pensile  shelves,  on  which  were  to  be 
found  a  small  collection  of  religious  volumes, 
tracts,  and  other  productions,  all  bearing  on 
the  same  subject  On  the  desk  was  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  to  the  right,  which  was  that 
used  at  family  prayer ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  rehgious  almanack  and  a  copy  of  con- 
gregation hynms. 


yalestine  m'clvtcht,  the  irise  agent. 

Diurbj,  on  reaching  the  hall  door,  knocked 
with  considerable  more  decidon  than  he  had 
dona  at  M'tnutchys,  but  without  appearing 
to  have  made  himself  heard  ;  after  waiting 
patiently  for  some  time,  however,  he  knocked 
again,  and  at  length  the  door  was  opened  bj 
a  very  pretty  servant  girl,  about  aeventeen, 
who,  upon  his  inquiring  if  her  master  was  at 
home,  replied  in  a  sigUng  voice,  and  vrith  a 
demure  fiice,  "  Oh,  yes — at  family  prayer." 

"  AVhen  he's  done,"  said  Darby,  "  maybe 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  say  ttuit  Darby 
ODrive  has  a  message  for  him." 

The  pretty  servant  did  not  nod — an  act 
which  die  considered  as  too  flippant  for  the 
solemnity  of  devotion — but  she  gently  bowed 
her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  assent — 
upon  which  was  heard  a  somewhat  cheerful 
groan,  replete  with  true  unction,  inside  the 
parlor,  followed  by  a  voice  that  said,  "  ah, 
Busannah  !  "  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  grave 
but  placid  remonstrance ;  Susannah  imme- 
diately entered,  and  the  voice,  which  was 
that  of  our  attorney,  proceeded — "  Susannah 
take  your  place — long  measure,  eight  lines, 
four  eights,  and  two  sixes."  The  psalm  was 
then  raised  or  pitched  by  Solomon  himself 
who  was  followed  by  six  or  eight  others,  each 
in  a  different  key,  but  all  with  such  reluo- 
fance  to  approach  their  leader,  that  from  a 
principle  of  unworthiness,  they  allowed  him, 
as  the  more  pious,  to  get  far  in  advance  of 
them.  In  this  manner  tbey  sang  two  verses, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  although  on  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  Solomon  was  far 
ahead,  and  the  rest  nowhere,  yet,  from  the 
lame  principle  of  unworthiness,  they  left  the 
finish,  as  they  did  the  start,  altogether  to 
bimselL  The  psalm  was  accordingly  wound 
up  by  a  kind  of  understanding  or  accompa- 
niment between  his  mouth  and  nose,  which 
Beemed  each  moved  by  a  zealous  but  godly 
struggle  to  excel  the  other,  if  not  in  melody 
at  least  in  loudnesa  They  then  all  knelt 
down,  and  Solomon  launched,  with  a  sonor- 
ous voice,  into  an  extempore  prayer,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  commentair 
of  groanings,  eighinge,  moanings,  and  muf- 
fled ejaculations,  that  cannot  otherwise  be  de- 
scribed except  by  saying  that  they  resembled 
something  between  a  screech  and  a  scream. 

Their  devotions  being  over.  Darby,  having 
delivered  ITClutchy's  letter,  was  desired  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  office,  until  Mr.  M'Shme 
should  be  at  leisure  to  send  a  rep^. 

"Sit  down,  my  good  friend.  Darby,  sit 
down,  and  be  at  ease,  at  least  in  your  body  ; 
X  do  not  Buffer  any  one  who  has  an  immortal 
■ool  to  be  saved  to  stand  in  my  office — and 
H  you  have  one  to  be  saved.  Darby,  you 
must  sit.  The  pride  of  this  vain  life  is  our 
besetting  Bin,  and  happy  are  they  who  are 
Vol.  H— 10 
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enabled  to  overcome  it — may  He  be  praised! 
— m.t  down." 

'Tm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
"  oh,  thin,  Mr.  MSlime,  it  would  bo  well  for 
the  world  if  every  attorney  in  it  was  like  you, 
air— therj  would  be  little  honesty  goin' 
asthray,  sir,  if  there  was." 

"  Sam  Sharpe,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  have 
not  that  bill  of  costs  finished — " 

"No  sir." 

"A  good  boy,  Sam — well,  do  not  omit 
thirteen  and  four  pence  for  two  letters,  which 
I  ought  to  have  sent — as  a  part  of  my  moral, 
independently  of  my  professional  duty — to 
Widow  Lenehan,  having  explained  to  her  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  wMch  I  ought  in  con- 
science,  to  have  written — but  indeed  my  con- 
science often  leads  me  to  the — what  should  I 
say? — the  merciful  side  in  these  matters. 
No,  Darby,  my  friend,  vou  cannot  see  into 
my  heart,  or  you  would  not  say  so— I  am 
frail.  Darby,  and  sinful — I  am  not  up  to  th« 
standard,  my  friend,  neither  have  I  acted  up 
to  my  privileges — the  freedom  of  the  gospol 
is  a  blessed  thing,  provided  we  abuse  it  not  ' 
— well,  Sam,  my  good  young  friend—" 

"  That  was  entered  before,  sir,  under  the 
head  of  instructions." 

"  Very  right— opiparen^?!/  very  right,  Sam, 
and  reaeonable  for  you  to  think  so— but  this 
was  on  a  difEbrent  occasion,  although  the 
same  case." 

"Oh,  Ibegpardon,  sir,  Idid  not  know  that" 

"Sam,  do  not  beg  pardon — not  of  mfr— 
nor  of  any  but  One — go  there,  Sam,  you  re- 
quire it ;  we  all  require  it,  at  least  I  do 
^undantly.  Darby,  my  friend,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple with  me  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season — but  as  the 
a&irs  of  this  life  must  be  attended  to — only 
in  a  secondary  degree,  I  admit — I  will,  there- 
fore, place  you  at  the  only  true  fountain 
where  you  can  be  propsriy  refreshed.  Take 
this  Bible,  Darby,  and  it  matters  not  where 
you  open  it^  read  and  be  filled." 

Now,  as  Darby,  in  consequence  of  his  early 
attendance  upon  M'Clutchy,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  home  that  morning  without  his 
breakfast,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
not  just  then  in  the  best  jmsaible  disposition 
to  draw  much  edification  from  it.  Afterpor- 
ing  over  it  with  a  very  sombre  face  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  looked  shrewdly  at  M'^ime 
closing  one  eye  a  little,  as  was  his  custom  ; 
"Ibegpardon,  sir,"  said  he,  "butifl'mnot 
mistaken  this  book  I  believe  is  intended 
more  for  the  so^  than  the  body." 

"  For  the  body  I  trul^.  Darby,  that  last  is 
a  carnal  thought,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
from  your  lipa : — the  Bible  is  jl 
book,  my  friend,  and  spiritually  u 
received." 
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"  Bui,  to  a  man  like  me,  who  hasn't  had 
his  breakfast  to-day  yet,  how  will  it  be  sar- 
viceable  ?  will  reading  it  keep  off  hunger  or 
fill  my  stomach  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Darby,  my  friend,  that  is  gross  talk 
— such  views  of  divine  truth  are  really  a  per- 
version of  the  gifts  of  heaven.  That  book 
although  it  will  not  fill  your  stomach,  as  you 
grossly  call  it,  actually  will  do  it  figuratively, 
which  in  point  of  fact  is  the  same  thing,  or  a 
greater — it  will  enable  you  to  bear  hunger  as 
a  dispensation.  Darby,  to  which  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  Christian  to  submit.  Nay,  it  will 
do  more,  my  friend  ;  it  will  exalt  your  faith 
to  such  a  divine  pitch,  that  if  you  read  it 
with  the  proper  spirit,  you  will  pray  that  the 
dispensation  thus  laid  on  you  may  continue, 
in  order  that  the  inner  man  may  be  purged." 

"  Faith,  and  Mr.  M'Slime,  with  great  re- 
spect, if  that  is  your  doctrine  it  isn't  your 
Eractice.  The  sorra  word  of  prayer — Grod 
less  the  prayers  I — came  out  o*  your  Hps  to- 
day, an  til  you  laid  in  a  good  warm  breakfast, 
and  afther  that,  for  fraid  of  disappointments, 
the  very  first  thing  you  prayed  for  was  your 
daily  bread — didn't  I  hear  you  ?  ButFU  tell 
you  what,  sir,  ordher  me  my  breakfast,  and 
then  111  be  spakin*  to  you.  A  hungry  man 
—or  a  hungry  woman,  or  her  himgry  childre* 
can't  eat  Bibles  ;  although  it  is  well  known, 
God  knows,  that  when  hunger,  and  famine, 
and  starvation  are  widin  them  and  upon  them, 
that  the  same  Bible,  but  nothing  else,  is 
handed  to  them  by  pious  people  in  the  shape 
of  consolation  and  rehef.  Now  I'm  thinkin', 
Mr.  M'SUme,  that  that  is  not  the  best  way  to 
make  the  Bible  respected.  Are  you  goin'  to 
give  me  my  breakfast,  sir  ?  upon  my  sowl,  bcg- 
gin'  your  pardon,  if  you  do  I'll  bring  the  Bible 
home  wid  me,  if  that  will  satisfy  you,  for  we 
haven't  got  e'er  a  one  in  our  own  little  cabin." 

"  Sharpe,  my  good  boy,  111  trouble  you  to 
take  that  Bible  out  of  his  hands.  I  am  not 
in  the  sHghtest  degree  offended.  Darby — 
you  will  yet,  I  trust,  live  to  know  better,  may 
He  grant  it  I  I  overlook  the  misprision  of 
blasphemy  on  your  part,  for  you  didn't  know 
what  you  said  ?  but  you  will,  you  will. 

"  This  is  a  short  reply  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy's 
note.  I  shall  see  him  on  my  way  to  the  ses- 
sions to-morrow,  but  I  have  told  him  so  in  it 
And  now,  my  friend,  be  assured  I  overlook 
the  ungodly  and  carnal  tenor  of  your  con- 
versation— we  are  all  frail  and  prone  to  er- 
for  ;  I,  at  least,  am  so — still  we  must  part  as 
Christians  ought,  Darby.  Tou  have  asked 
me  for  a  breakfast,  but  I  overlook  that  also— 
I  ought  to  overlook  it  as  a  Christian  ;  for  is 
not  your  immortal  soul  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  your  perishable  body  ?  Undoubt- 
edly— and  as  a  proof  that  I  value  it  more, 
receive  this — this,  my  brother  sinner — oh ! 


that  I  could  say  my  brother  Christian  alsol 
— receive  it.  Darby,  and  in  the  proper  spirit 
too ;  it  is  a  tract  written  by  the  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius M'Slug,  entitled  'Spiritual  Food  for 
Babes  of  Grace  ;*  I  have  myself  found  it  gra- 
ciously consolatory  and  refreshing,  and  I 
hope  that  you  also  may,  my  friend." 

"  Begad,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "it  maybe  very 
good  in  its  way,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  it's  a 
very  generous  and  Christian  act  in  you  to 
give  it — espishilly  since  it  cost  you  nothing 
— but  for  all  that,  upon  my  sowl,  I'm  strong- 
ly of  opinion  that  to  a  hungry  man  it's  a  bad 
substitute  for  a  breakfast" 

"  Ah !  by  the  way,  Darby,"  lending  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  observation,  "have  you  heard, 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  anything  of  Mr. 
M'Clutchy's  father,  Mr.  Deaker — how  he  is  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  "  I'm  tould  he's 
breaking  down  fast,  but  the  divil  a  one  of 
him  will  give  up  the  lady.  Parsons,  and 
ministers,  and  even  priests,  have  all  been  at 
him  ;  but  it  is  useless  :  he  curses  and  damns 
them  right  and  left,  and  won't  be  attended 
by  any  one  but  her — hadn't  you  betther  try 
him,  Mr.  M'Slime  ?  "Mnj  be  you  might  suc- 
ceed. Who  knows  but  a  little  of  the  *  Spir- 
itual Food  for  Babes  of  Grace '  might  sarve 
him  as  well  as  others.  There's  a  case  for  you. 
Sure  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  heU-fire  club ! " 

"  He's  a  reprobate,  my  friend — impenitent, 
hopelesa  I  have  myself  tried  him,  spoke 
with  him,  reasoned  with  him,  but  never  was 
my  humility,  my  patience,  so  strongly  tried. 
His  language  I  will  not  repeat — but  canting 
knave,  hypocrite,  rascal  attor — no,  it  is  use- 
less and  unedifying  to  repeat  it  Now  go, 
my  friend,  and  do  not  forget  that  precious 
tract  which  you  have  thrust  so  disrespectfully 
into  your  pocket" 

Darby,  after  a  shrewd  wink  at  one  of  the 
apprentices,  which  was  returned,  passed  out, 
and  left  Mr.  M'Slime  to  the  pursuit  of  his — 
salvation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  authors  have 
peculiar  "  privileges,"  as  Mr.  M'Slime  would 
say,  we  think  it  only  due  to  our  readers  to 
let  them  have  a  peep  at  M'Slime's  note  to 
our  friend  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"  My  dear  friend — ^I  felt  as  deep  an  inter- 
est in  the  purport  of  your  note  as  you  your- 
self possibly  could.  The  parties  alluded  to> 
I  appreciate  precisely  as  you  do — Mliough- 
lin  has  in  the  most  imchristian  manner  as- 
sailed my  character  as  well  as  yours.  So 
has  his  partner  in  the  concern — I  mean  Har- 
man.  But  then,  my  friend,  are  we  not 
Christians,  and  shall  we  not  return  good  for 
evil?  Shall  we  not  forgive  themf  Some 
whispers,   hints,  very  gentle  and  delicate, 
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have  reached  my  ears,  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  commit  to  paper ; — but  this  I  may  say, 
tmtil  I  see  you  to-morrow,  that  I  think  your 
intentions  with  respect  to  M'Loughlin  and 
Harman  are  premature.  There  is  a  screw 
loose  somewhere,  so  to  speak,  that  is  all — 
but  I  believe,  I  can  say,  that  if  your  father, 
Deaker,  will  act  to  our  purposes,  all  will  be 
as  we  could  wish.  This  is  a  delicate  subject, 
my  dear  friend,  but  still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  you  could,  by  any  practicable  means, 
soften  the  unfortunate  female  who  possesses 
8uch  au  ascendancy  over  him.  aU  ^  be 
right.  I  would,  myself  undertake  the  peril- 
ous task  for  your  sake — ^and  perilous  to  or- 
dinary' men  I  admit  it  would  be,  for  she  is 
beyond  question  exceedingly  comely.  In  me 
this  would  appear  disinterested,  whilst  in 
you,  suspicion  would  become  strong.  Cash 
is  wanted  in  the  quarter  you  know,  and  cash 
has  been  refused  in  another  quarter,  and 
when  we  meet  I  shall  tell  you  more  about 
this  matter.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  well 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  issue — but  should 
he  will  his  property  to  this  Delilah,  or  could 
she  be  removed  ? — I  mean  to  a  local  distance. 
But  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  (d.v.),  when 
we  can  have  freer  conversation  upon  what 
may  be  done.  With  humble  but  sincere 
prayers  for  your  best  wishes  and  welfore, 
I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Thine  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
love, 

SOLOMOK  M'SuifE. 

P.  S. — As  it  is  a  principle  of  mine  to  neg- 
lect no  just  opportunity  of  improving  my 
deceitful  heart,  I  bought  from  a  travelling 
pedlar  this  morning,  a  book  with  the  remark- 
able title  of  "The  Spiritual  Attorney,  or  A 
Sure  Guide  to  the  Other  World.*  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  look  at  anything  but  the 
title  page,  and  consequently  am  not  able  to 
inform  you  which  of  the  worlds  he  alludes 
to,  ha,  hist !  You  see,  my  friend,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  evil  in  a  joke  that  is  harmless, 
or  has  a  moral  end  in  view,  as  every  joke 
ought  to  have. 

Thine  as  before, 

Sol.  M'SLDnt" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PoR  DooUn,  the  Child  Cadger^Ravmond,  her  Son — 
Short  Dialogvs  on  the  Times— PolPe  Opinion  on 
the  Causes  of  Immorality^  Solomon  ie  Generous — 
A  Squire  of  the  Old  School— And  a  Moral  Dialogue, 

The  next  morning  was  that  on  which  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  com- 
menced i  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  for  | 


Darby  O'Drive,  who  was  always  full  of  busi- 
ness on  such  occasions,  to  see  M'Clutchy,  in 
order  to  receive  instructions  touching  his 
duties  on  various  proceedings  connected 
with  the  estate.  He  had  reached  the  cross- 
roads that  ran  about  half-way  between  Con- 
stitution Cottage  and  Castle  Cumber,  when 
he  met,  just  where  the  road  turned  to 
M'Clutchy's,  a  woman  named  Poll  Doolin, 
accompanied,  as  she  mostly  was,  by  her  son 
— ^a  poor,  harmless,  idiot,  named  Raymond  ; 
both  of  whom  were  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  parish.  Poll  was  a  thin,  sallow 
woman,  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  a  very 
gipsy-like  countenance.  Her  dress  was 
always  black,  and  very  much  worn  ;  in  fact^ 
everything  about  her  was  black — black  stock- 
ings, black  bonnet,  black  hair,  and  black 
kerchiel  Poll's  occupation  was  indeed  a 
singular  one,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the 
morals  of  the  day.  Her  means  of  Hving 
were  derived  from  the  employment  of  child- 
cadger  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  DubHn. 
In  other  words,  she  lived  by  conveying  ille- 
gitimate children  from  the  places  of  their 
birth  to  the  establishment  just  mentioned, 
which  has  been  very  properly  termed  a 
bounty  for  national  immoraHty.  Whenever 
a  birth  of  this  kind  occurred.  Poll  was  im- 
mediately sent  for — received  her  little  charge 
with  a  name — whether  true  or  false  matter- 
ed not — pinned  to  its  dress — then  her  travel- 
ing expenses ;  after  which  she  delivered  it 
at  the  hospital,  got  a  receipt  for  its  dehvery, 
and  returned  to  claim  her  demand,  which 
was  paid  only  on  her  producing  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  unfortunate  infant  had  to 
encounter  all  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment, until  it  was  drafted  out  to  a  charter 
school,  in  which  hot-bed  of  pollution  it 
received  that  exquisitely  moral  education 
that  enabled  it  to  be  sent  out  into  society 
admirably  qualified  to  sustain  the  hign 
character  of  Protestantism. 

"Morrow,  PoU,"  said  Darby;  "what's 
the  youngest  news  wid  you?  And  Ray- 
mond, my  boy,  how  goes  it  wid  you  ?  " 

"  I  don*t  care  for  you,"  replied  the  fool ; 
"  you  drove  away  Widow  Branagan's  cow,  an' 
left  the  childi-e  to  the  black  wather.  Bad 
luck  to  you ! " 

Darby  started  ;  for  there  is  a  superstition 
among  the  Irish,  that  the  curse  of  an  "  inno- 
cent "  is  one  of  the  most  unlucky  that  can 
be  uttered. 

" Don't  curse  me"  replied  Darby ;  " sure, 
Raymond,  I  did  only  my  duty." 

"  Then  who  made  you  do  your  duty  ?  " 
asked  the  other. 

"  Why,  Val  the  Vul— hem— Mr.  M'Clutchy, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Bad  luck  to  hi/ni  then  I " 
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His  mother,  who  had  been  walking  a  little 
before  him,  turned,  and,  rushing  towards 
him,  put  her  hand  hastily  towards  his 
mouth,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  sup- 

gressing  the  imprecation ;  but  too  late ;  it 
ad  escaped,  and  be  the  consequence  what  it 
might,  Val  had  got  the  exciting  cause  of  it 

"My  poor  u^ortunate  boy,"  said  she, 
"  you  oughtn't  to  curse  anybody  ;  stop  this 
minute,  and  say  God  bless  him." 

"  God  bless  who  ?  " 

"Mr.  McClutchy." 

"  The  devil  bless  him  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Doesn't 
he  harry  the  poor,  an*  drive  away  their  cows 
from  them— doesn't  he  rack  them  an*  rob 
them — harry  them,  rack  them,  rob  them — 

**Han7  them,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Rob  them,  raok  them,  harry  them — 
Hany  them,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Bob  them,  raok  them,  hany  them.** 

This  he  sung  in  an  air  somewhat  like 
•*  Judy  Callahan." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  the  devil  bless  him  I 
and  they  say  a  blessin*  from  the  devil  is 
very  like  a  curse  from  God.** 

The  mother  once  more  put  up  her  hands 
to  his  face,  but  only  with  the  mtention  of 
fondling  and  caressing  him.  She  tenderly 
stroked  down  his  head,  and  patted  his  cheek, 
and  attempted  to  vrin  him  out  of  the  evil 
humor  into  which  the  sight  of  Darby  had 
thrown  him.  Darby  coiUd  observe,  how- 
ever, that  she  appeared  to  be  deeply  troubled 
by  the  idiot's  conduct,  as  was  evident  by  the 
trembling  of  her  hands,  and  a  perturbation 
of  manner  which  she  could  not  conceal 

"Raymond,"  she  said, soothingly,  "won*t 
you  be  good  for  me,  darlin' — for  your  own 
mother,  my  poor  helpless  boy  ?  Won*t  you 
be  good  for  me  ?  ** 

"  I  will,**  said  he,  in  a  more  placid  voice. 

"And  you  will  not  curse  anybody  any 
more  ?  " 

"No,  mother,  no." 

"  And  won*t  you  bless  Mr.  McClutchy,  my 
dear  child?" 

"There's  a  fig  for  him,"  he  replied — 
"  there's  a  fig  for  him.     Now ! " 

"  But  you  didn't  bless  him,  my  darlin* — 
you  didn't  bless  him  yet" 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  her  eye  caught 
his,  and  she  perceived  that  it  began  to  gleam 
and  kindle. 

"  WeU  no,**  said  she  hastily ;  "  no,  I  won't 
ask  you ;  only  bould  your  tongue — say  no 
more." 

She  again  patted  his  cheek  tenderly,  and 
the  fiery  light  which  began  to  bum  in  his 
eye,  died  gradually  away,  and  no  other  ex- 
pression remained  in  it  but  the  habitual  one 
of  innocence  and  good-nature. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  and 


speaking  as  much  to  herself  as  to  Darby; 
"  I  know  him  too  well ;  no  earthly  power 
will  put  him  out  of  his  own  way,  once  he 
takes  it  into  his  head.  This  minute,  if  I  had 
spoke  another  word  about  the  blessin*,  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  would  a  got  another  ciu^se ;  yet> 
except  in  these  fits,  my  poor  child  is  kind- 
ness and  tendhemess  itself.*' 

"WeU  now,"  said  Darby,  "that  that's 
over,  can  you  tell  me.  Poll,  what's  the  news? 
When  were  you  in  Dublin  ?  " 

"I've  given  that  up,"  replied  Poll;  "Fm 
too  ould  and  stiff  for  it  now.  As  for  the 
news,  you  ought  to  know  what's  goin'  as 
well  as  I  do.  You're  nearly  as  much  on  the 
foot" 

"  No  ;  nor  if  every  head  in  the  parish  was 
'ithin  side  o'mine,  I  wouldn't  know  as  much 
in  the  news  line  as  you.  Poll" 

"  The  news  that's  goin*  of  late,  Darby,  is 
not  good,  an*  you  Imow  it  There's  great 
grumlin'  an'  great  complaints,  ever  since 
Yal,  the  lad,  became  undher  agent ;  and  you 
know  that  too." 

"But  how  can  I  prevent  that?"  said 
Darby  ;  "  sure  I'd  side  wid  the  people  if  I 
could." 

"You'd  side  wid  the  people,  an*  yoti'd 
side  wid  the  man  that  oppresses  them,  even 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Hickman." 

"God  bless  Mr.  Hickman!"  said  Ray- 
mond, "  and  the  divil  curse  him  !  and  sure 
'tis  well  known  that  the  divil's  curse  is  only 
another  name  for  Gk>d's  blessin'.  God  bless^ 
Mr.  Hickman  I " 

"Amen,  my  darlin'  child,  wid  aU  my 
heart,"  said  Poll ;  "  but,  Darby,"  she  con- 
tinued, "take  my  word  for  it,  that  these 
things  won't  end  welL  The  estate  and 
neighborhood  was  peaceable  and  quiet  till 
the  Vulture  began  his  pranks,  and  now " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Darby,  "  the  blame  be 
his,  an'  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  punishment ; 
so  far  as  myself  s  consamed,  I  say,  let  every 
herrin'  hang  by  its  own  tail—/  must  do  my 
duty.  But  tell  me,  Poll — hut,  woman,  never 
mind  the  Vulture — let  him  go  to  the  devil 
his  own  vray — tell  me  do  you  ever  hear  from 
your  son  Frank,  that  Brian  Mlioughlin  sent 
acrass  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  not  a  word  ;  but  the 
curse  o'  heaven  on  Brian  MTjoughlin  !  Was 
my  fine  yoimg  man  worth  no  more  than  his 
garran  of  a  horse,  that  he  didn't  steal  either, 
till  he  was  put  to  it  by  the  Finigans." 

"  Well,  sure  two  o'  them  were  sent  over 
soon  afther  him,  if  that's  any  comfort" 

"  It's  no  comfort,"  replied  Poll,  "  but  I'll 
tell  you  what's  a  comfort,  the  thought  that 
111  never  die  till  I  have  full  revenge  on  Biian 
MLoughlin — ay,  either  on  him  or  his — or 
both.     Come,  Baymond,  have  you  ne'er  a 
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spore  curse  now  for  Brian  MXoughlin  ? — ^you 
could  give  a  fat  one  to  M'Clutchj  this  minute 
— an4  liave  you  none  for  Brian  MTiough- 
lin?" 

"No,"  replied  the  son,  "he  doesn't  be 
hanyin*  the  poor." 

"  Well,  but  he  transported  your  brother." 

"  No  matter  ;  Frank  used  to  beat  me — he 
was  bad,  an  Brian  M'Loughlin  was  good  to 
me,  and  does  be  good  to  me  ;  he  gives  me 
my  dinner  or  breakfast  whenever  I  go  there 
— an*  a  good  bed  in  the  barn.  I  won't  curse 
him.     Now  1 " 

"  It's  no  use,"  continued  Poll,  whose  thin 
features  had  not  yet  subsided  from  the  in- 
flammatory wildness  of  expression  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  curse,  "  it's  no  use, 
hell  only  do  what  he  likes  himself,  an'  the 
best  way  is  to  never  heed  him." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Darby,  "but  where's 
your  daughter  Lucy  now,  Poll?" 

"  Why,"  said  Poll,  "she  has  taken  to  my 
trade,  an'  thravels  up  to  the  Foundling; 
although,  dear  knows,  it's  hardly  worth  her 
while  now — it  won't  give  her  salt  to  her 
kale,  poor  girL" 

"Why,  are  the  times  mendin'?"  asked 
Darby,  who  spoke  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

"  Mendin' ! "  exclaimed  Pol^  "  oh,  ay  in- 
deed— ^Troth  they're  not  fit  to  be  named  in 
the  one  day  with  what  they  used  to  be.  But 
indeed,  of  late  I'm  happy  to  say  that  they 
are  improvin*  a  bit,"  said  she,  speaking  pro- 
fessionally. "  JlkrClutchy's  givin*  them  a  lift> 
for  Pve  ever  an'  always  remarked,  that  dis- 
tress, and  poverty,  and  neglect  o'  the  poor, 
and  hardship,  and  persecution,  an'  oppres- 
fflon.  and.  anything  that  way.  was  sure  to 
have  my  very  heart  broke  wid  business." 

"And  tell  me.  Poll,  did  you  ever  happen 
to  get  a  job  from  a  sartin  pious  gentleman, 
o'  the  name  of  M'SUme? — now  tell  the 
truth." 

"  It's  a  question,"  replied  Poll,  "you  have 
no  right  to  axe — you  must  know.  Darby 
CDrive,  that  Pve  had  my  private  business, 
as  well  as  my  pubHc  business,  an'  that  I'd 
suffer  that  right  hand  to  be  cut  off  sooner 
than  beti*ay  ixust  Honor  bright^  or  what's 
the  world  good  for  I " 

They  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  road 
branched  into  two,  but  Poll  still  kept  to  that 
which  led  to  IkFClutchy's.  "Are  you  for 
the  Cottage  too,"  asked  Darby. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Poll,  "  I've  been  sent  for ; 
but  what  he  wants  wid  me,  I  know  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Just  then  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard  behind  them,  and  in  a  minute  or  two, 
Solomon  M'Slime,  who  was  also  on  his  way 
to  the  Cottage,  rode  up  to  them. 

"  A  kind  good  morning  to  you,  Darby,  my 


friend !  I  trust  you  did  not  neglect  to  avail 
yourself  of  the — Ah  ! "  said  he  complacently, 
on  catching  a  glimpse  of  Poll's  face,  "I 
think  I  ought  to  recollect  your  features,  my 
good  woman — but,  no — ^I  can't  say  I  do — 
No,  I  must  mistake  them  for  those  of  an- 
other— but,  indeed,  the  best  of  us  is  liable 
to  mistake  and  error — ^all  frail —flesh  is 
grasa" 

"  You  might  often  see  my  face,"  returned 
Poll,  "  but  I  don't  think  ever  we  spoke  be- 
fore. I  know  you  to  look  at  you,  sir,  that's 
all — an'  it's  thrue  what  you  say  too,  sir, 
there's  nothing  but  frailty  in  the  world — 
divil  a  much  else — howsomever,  be  that  as 
is  may,  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"Aiid  a  good  motto  it  is,  my  excellent 
woman — is  uiat  interesting  yoimg  man  your 
son?" 

"  He  is,  sir ;  but  he's  a  poor  innocent  that 
hasn't  the  full  complement  of  wit,  sir,  God 
help  hun ! " 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,"  continued  Solo- 
mon, "  as  he  appears  to  be  without  shoes  to 
his  feet,  will  you  accept  of  five  shillings, 
which  is  all  the  silver  I  have  about  me,  to 
buy  him  a  pair." 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  M'Sl-hem — many 
thanks,  sir  ;  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"And  let  it  always  be  so,  my  excellent 
woman ;  a  good  morning  to  you  very  kindly ! 
Darby,  I  bid  you  also  good  morning,  and 
peace  be  with  you  both." 

So  saying,  he  rode  on  at  a  quiet^  easy  am- 
ble, apparently  at  peace  with  his  heart,  hia 
conscience,  his  sleek  cob,  and  all  the  world 
besidea 

The  sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  having  con- 
cluded as  sessions  usually  conclude,  we  beg 
our  reader  to  accompany  us  to  Deaker  Hall, 
the  residence  of  M'Clutchy's  father,  the 
squire.  This  man  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
but  appeared  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
constitution  which  sustains  sensuality,  or 
perhaps  that  retrospective  spiiit  which  gloats 
over  its  polluted  recollections,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave.  In  the  case  before  us, 
old  age  sharpened  the  inclination  to  vice  in 
proportion  as  it  diminished  the  power  of 
being  vicious,  and  presented  an  instance  of  a 
man,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  watching  over 
the  grave  of  a  corrupted  heart^  with  a  hope 
of  meeting  the  wan  spectres  of  his  own  de- 
parted passions,  since  he  could  not  meet  the 
passions  themselves ;  and  he  met  them,  for 
they  could  not  rest,  but  returned  to  their 
former  habitation,  like  unclean  spirits  as  they 
were,  each  bringing  seven  more  along  with 
it,  but  not  to  torment  him.  Such  were  the 
beings  with  which  the  soul  of  this  aged  ma- 
terialist was  crowded.  During  life  his  well 
known  motto  was,  "  let  us  eat^  and  drink, 
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and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Upon 
this  principle,  expanded  into  still  wider  de- 
pravity, did  he  Uve  and  act  during  a  pro- 
tracted  existence,  and  to  those  who  knew  him, 
and  well  known  he  was,  there  appeared  some- 
thing frightfully  revolting  in  the  shameless 
career  of  this  impenitent  old  infideL 

Deaker  was  a  large  man,  with  a  rainbow 
protuberance  before,  whose  chin,  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  rested  upon  his  breast,  giving 
to  him  the  exact  character  which  he  bore — 
that  of  a  man  who  to  the  last  was  studious 
of  every  sensual  opportunity.  His  gray, 
.  goatish  eye,  was  vigilant  and  circumspect, 
and  his  imder  lip  protruded  in  a  manner, 
which,  joined  to  the  character  of  his  age,  left 
no  one  at  a  loss  for  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  thoughts.  He  always  wore  top- 
boots,  and  generally  went  on  horseback, 
having  that  ^rt  of  his  hat  which  rested  on 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  turned  up  and  greasy. 

Squire  Deaker's  language  was  not  more 
moral  than  his  life — for  he  not  only  enforced 
his  principles  by  his  example,  but  also  by 
his  precept  His  conversation  consequently 
resolved  itself  into  a  mingled  stream  of  swear- 
ing and  obscenity.  Ridicule  of  religion,  and 
a  hardened  triumph  in  his  own  iniquitous 
exploits,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  pro- 
digality of  blasphemous  asservations,  consti- 
tuted tiie  staple  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. According  to  his  own  principles  he 
could  not  look  forward  to  another  life,  and 
consequently  all  that  remained  for  him  was 
to  look  back  upon  an  unbroken  line  of  se- 
duction and  profligacy — upon  wealth  and  in- 
fluence not  merely  abused,  but  prostituted 
to  the  lowest  and  grossest  purposes  of  our 
worst  passions — upon  systematic  crime — un- 
manly treachery — and  fliat  dishonest  avarice 
which  constituted  the  act  of  heartless  deser- 
tion in  himself  the  ultimate  ruin  and  degrad- 
ation of  his  victims.  Such  was  this  well 
known  squire  of  the  old  school,  whose  por- 
trait, taken  .from  life,  will  be  recognized  by 
every  one  who  ever  knew  him,  should  any 
such  happen  to  peruse  these  pages. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  Squire 
Deaker  was  near  eighty,  and  although  feeble 
and  broken  down,  he  still  exhibited  the  re- 
mains of  a  large,  coarse,  strong-boned  ani- 
mal, not  without  a  vigorous  twinkle  of  low 
cimning  in  his  eye,  and  a  duplicity  of  char- 
acter and  principle  about  his  angular  and  ill- 
shaped  eye-brows  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  many  years,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Castle  Cumber  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  day  after  their 
close  that  about  the  hour  of  ten  oclock,  a.h., 
he  awoke  from  a  heavy  and  imhealthy  doze, 


which  could  scarcely  be  termed  sleep,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  that 
and  waking.  At  length  he  raised  his  head, 
gasped,  and  on  finding  no  one  in  the  room, 
he  let  fly  a  volley  of  execrations,  and  rang 
the  belL 

"  Is  there  any  one  there  ?  Any  one  within 
hearing?  I  say  Isabel,  Isabel,  Jezabel,  are 
you  all  dead  and  d d  ?  " 

"  No,  your  honor,  not  yet — some  of  us  at 
least,"  replied  a  shrewd-looking  lad  of  about 
eighteen,  making  his  appearance. 

"Ha,  Lanty — it's  you,  is  it?  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  you  devil's  pick-tooth? 
Where's  Isabel  ?  Where's  Jezabel  ?  Placing 
her  pranks,  I  suppose — where  is  she,  you 
devil's  tooth-brush  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  your  brandy  and  wather, 
sir?" 

**  Brandy  and  h — 1,  you  scoundrel  I 
Where's  Miss  Fuzzle  ?  " 

"  Why,  she's  just  linsing  her  mouth,  sir, 
wid  a  drop  of  " — 

"  Of  what,  you  devil's  imp ;  but  I  know- 
she's  drinking — she's  drunk,  you  young  can- 
didate for  perdition  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  an  ould  one,  sir,  any  how  ;  as  to 
Miss  Fuzzle,  sir,  she  bid  me  say,  that  she's 
doin'  herself  the  pleasure  of  drinkin'  your 
health  "— 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  if  I  were  near  her — that's 
all  I  drinking  my  hesdth !  She's  tipsy,  the 
she  scoundrel,  she  never  sends  me  that  mes- 
sage unless  when  she's  tipsy  " — 

"  Not  tipsy,  your  honor,  only  unwell — she's 
a  little  touched  wid  the  falling  sickness — she 
always  takes  it  after  rinsing  her  mouth,  sir ; 
for  she's  fond  of  a  sweet  breath,  your  honor." 

"Ah,  she's  a  confounded  blackguard — a 
living  quicksand,  and  nothing  else.  Lanty, 
my  lad,  if  the  Mississippi  was  brandy  grog, 
she'd  djy  the  river— drinking  at  this  hour  !- 
well,  never  mind,  I  was  drunk  myself  last 
night,  and  I'm  half  drunk  yet.  Here,  you 
devil's  tinder  box,  mix  me  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water." 

"Wouldn't  you  do  it  better  yourself 
sir?" 

"No,  you  whelp,  don't  you  see  how  my 
hands,  and  be  hanged  to  them,  tremble  and 
shake.  Put  in  another  glass,  I  say — carry  it 
to  my  mouth  now  ;  hold,  you  croil — here's 
the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory ! 
Ho !  Lanty,  there's  nothing  like  being  a  good 
Protestant  after  all — so  111  stand  to  glorious 
Bill,  to  the  last ;  nine  times  nine,  and  one 
cheer  more !  hurra !  " 

He  then  laid  himself  back,  and  attempted 
to  whistle  the  Boyne  Water,  but  having  only 
one  tusk  in  front,  the  sound  produced  re- 
sembled the  wild  whistle  of  the  wind  through 
the  chink  of  a  door — shrill  and  monotonous  ^ 
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after  which  he  burst  out  into  a  chuckling 
laugh,  tickled,  probably,  at  the  notion  of  that 
celebrated  melody  proving  disloyal  in  spite  of 
him,  as  refusing,  as  it  were,  to  be  whistled. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Isabel,  or  as  he  most 
frequently  called  her  Miss  Jezabel  Fuzzle, 
came  in  with  a  gleaming  eye  and  an  unsteady 
step— her  hair  partially  disheyelled,  and  her 
dress  most  negligently  put  on.  The  moment 
Deaker  saw  her,  his  whole  manner  changed, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  violence — the 
swagger  departed  from  him,  his  countenance 
fell,  and  he  lay  mute  and  terror-stricken 
before  her.  It  was  indeed  clear  that  her 
sway  over  him  was  boundless,  and  such  was 
the  fact  On  this  occasion  she  simply  looked 
at  him  significantly,  held  up  her  hand  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  having  made  a  mock 
curtesy,  immediately  left  the  room. 

'*  Lanty,"  said  he  in  an  undertone,  when 
she  had  gone,  "  Lanty,  you  clip,  go  and  tell 
her  to  forgive  me ;  I  said  too  much,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  say — go  you  scoundrel" 

"  Faix  111  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  replied 
Lanty,  alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  message ; 
"  I  know  better  than  to  come  across  her  now  ; 
she'd  whale  the  life  out  o'  me.  Sure  she's 
afther  flailing  the  cook  out  o'  the  kitchen — 
and  Tom  Corbet  the  butler  has  one  of  his 
ears,  he  says,  hangin'  off  him  as  long  as  a 
blood-hound's." 

''  Speak  easy,"  said  Deaker,  in  a  voice  of 
terror,  "  speak  lower,  or  she  may  hear  you — 
Isn't  it  st^Mige,"  he  said  to  himself  "  that  I 
who  never  feared  God  or  man,  should  quail 
before  this  Jezabel ! " 

"Begad,  an'  here's  one,  your  honor,  that'll 
make  her  quail,  if  he  meets  her." 

"  Who  is  it,"  asked  the  other  eagerly,  "  who 
is  it  you  imp  ?  " 

**  Why,  Mr.  MClutchy,  sir  ;  he's  ridin'  up 
the  avenue." 

"  Ay,  Val  the  Vulture— Val  the  Vulture— I 
like  that  fellow — I  like  him  for  his  confound- 
edly clever  roguery ;  only  he's  a  hypocrite, 
and  doesn't  set  the  world  at  defiance  as  I  do  ; 
— no,  he's  a  cowardly,  skulking  hypocrite, 
nearly  as  great  a  one  as  M'Slime,  but  doesn't 
talk  so  much  about  religion  as  that  oily 
gentleman." 

In  a  few  moments  M^Clutchy  entered 

"  Grood  morrow,  VaL  Well,  Val — well,  my 
Vulture,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  Who's  to 
suffer  ?    Are  you  ready  for  a  pounce  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  your  health's 
not  so  good,  sir,  as  it  was." 

"  You  lie,  my  dear  Vulture,  you  lie  in  your 
throat,  I  tell  you.  You're  watching  for  my 
carcase,  snuffing  the  air  at  a  distance  under 
the  hope  of  a  gorge.  No — you  didn't  care 
the  devil  had  me,  provided  you  could  make 
a  haul  by  it" 


<c 


I  hope,  sir,  there's  no- 
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Hope!  You  rascally  hypocrite,  what's 
hope  good  for?  Hope  to  rot  in  the  grave 
is  it  ?  To  melt  into  corruption  and  feed  the 
worms  ?  What  a  precious  putrid  carcase  I'll 
make,  when  I'm  a  month  in  the  dirt  May- 
be you  wouldn't  much  relish  the  scent  of  me 
then,  my  worthy  Vulture.  Curse  your  beak, 
at  all  events  !  what  do  you  want  ?  what  did 
you  come  for  ?  " 

Val,  who  knew  his  worthy  sire  well,  knew 
also  the  most  successful  method  of  working 
out  any  purpose  with  hiuL  He  accordingly 
rephed,  conscious  that  hj'pocrisy  was  out  of 
the  question — 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  you  to  aid  me  in 
a  piece  of  knavery." 

"  ra  do  i1r-rU  do  it  Hang  me  if  I  don't 
Come — I  like  that — it  shows  that  there's  no 
mock  modesty  between  us — that  we  know 
one  another.     What's  the  knavery  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  Fm  anxious,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  Hickman,  the  head  agent,  out^  and 
in  the  next,  to  get  into  his  place,  if  possible. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  can  assist  me  in  both, 
if  you  wish." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Deaker,  who  was  quite  as 
able  a  tactician  as  his  son  ;  and  who,  in  fact, 
had  contrived  to  put  himself  so  completely 
in  possession  of  the  political  influence  of  the 
county  as  to  be  able  to  return  any  one  he 
wished.  "How  is  it  to  be  done?  Tell  me 
that?" 

"  I  have  understood  from  George  Gkunble, 
Lord  Cumber's  own  man,  that  he  wants 
money." 

"  Tut,"  replied  Deaker,  who  now  forgot  a 
great  deal  of  his  swearing,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  subject,  with  all  the  coolness  and 
abihiy  of  a  thorough  man  of  business.  "  Tut, 
Val,  is  that  your  news  ?  When  was  he  ever 
otherwise  ?  Come  to  the  point ;  the  thing's 
desirable — ^but  how  can  it  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  can  ;  but  it  must  be  by  very 
nice  handling  indeed." 

"  Well — ^your  nice  handling  then  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Hickman,  I  suspect,  is 
almost  sick  of  the  agency — thanks  to  Lord 
Cumber's  extravagance,  and  an  occasional  bit 
of  blister  which  I,  through  the  tenantry',  lay 
on  him  at  home.  Cumber,  you  know,  is  an 
unsteady  scoundrel,  and  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  has  no  fixed  principle, 
for  he  is  possessed  of  little  honor,  and  I  am 
afraid  not  much  honesty." 

"  Oh  murder  I  this  from  Val  the  Vulture  I 
Let  me  look  at  you  !  Did  M'Slime  bite  you  ? 
or  have  you  turned  Methodist  ?  Holy  Jupi- 
ter, what  a  sermon !  Curse  your  beak,  sir  ; 
go  on,  and  no  preaching." 

"  Not  much  honesty  as  I  said.  Now,  sir, 
if  you,  who  have  him  doubly  in  your  power 
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— first,  by  Uie  mortgage ;  and,  secondly,  as 
his  political  godfather,  who  can  either  put 
him  in,  or  keep  him  out  of  the  country — if 
you  were  to  write  him  a  friendly,  confidential 
letter,  in  which,  observe,  you  are  about  to 
finally  arrancfe  your  afiEkirs ;  and  you  are 
«,rr/-<iuitel,ri-but  the  truth  k  some- 
thing  must  be  done  about  the  mortgage — 
you  are  very  sorry — mark — but  you  are  old, 
and  cannot  leave  your  property  in  an  un- 
settled state.    Just  touch  that  part  of  it 

BO 

"  Yes — touch  and  go.*' 

"  Exactly — touch  and  go.  Well,  you  pass 
then  to  the  political  portion  of  it  Hick- 
man's political  opinions  are  not  weU  known, 
or  at  least  doubtful.  Indeed  you  have  rea^ 
son  to  beUeve  that  he  will  not  support  his 
lordship  or  his  family — is  not  in  the  confi- 
dence of  government — displeased  at  the 
Union — and  grumbles  about  corruption. 
His  lordship  is  abroad  you  know,  and  can- 
not think  for  himself.  You  speak  as  his 
friend — his  tried  friend — he  ought  to  have  a 
man  on  his  property  who  is  staunch,  can  be 
depended  on,  and  who  will  see  that  full  jus- 
tice is  done  him  in  his  absence.  Hickman, 
too,  is  against  Ascendancy  principles.  Do 
you  see,  sir  ?  " 

"  Proceed — what  next  ?  " 

"Why,  we  stop  there  for  the  present; 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  we  hear  from 
the  scoundrel  himself." 

"And  what  do  you  imagine  will  be  the 
upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think  it  not  at  all  imlikely  that 
he  will  place  himself  and  his  interests,  pecu- 
niary and  political,  altogether  in  your  hands, 
and  consequently  you  will  probably  have  the 
guiding  of  him." 

"  Well,  Val,  you  are  an  able  knave  to  be 
sure ;  but  never  mind ;  I  like  you  all  the 
better.  The  true  doctrine  is  always — eaX^ 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die — 
take  as  much  out  of  life  and  your  fellow- 
men  as  you  can.  There's  no  knavery  in  the 
grave,  my  Vulture.  There  the  honest  man 
and  the  knave  are  alike  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  what  the  devil  is  pubUc  opinion  worth  ?  " 

"  It's  worth  a  gi-eat  deal  if  we  use  it  for 
our  own  purposes  while  we're  here  ;  other- 
wise I  agree  with  you  that  it's  valueless  in 
itsell" 

"  You're  a  cursed  clever  fellow,  Val,  an 
able  knave,  as  I  said — but  I  don't  like  your 
son ;  he's  a  dishonest  blockhead,  and  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  the  man  who  has  not 
brains  enough  to  be  dishonest  is  a  most  con- 
temptible scoundrel." 

"  Are  you  not  able  to  get  up  ?  "  asked  Val, 
in  a  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  voice. 

"  Able  enough  now,  but  my  head  swam  a 


while  ago  at  a  deuced  rate.  I  was  drank,  ai 
usual,  last  night,  and  could  do  nothing,  not 
even  put  a  tumbler  to  my  mouth,  until  I 
took  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and 
that  has  set  me  up  again.  When  shall  I 
write  to  young  Topertoe,  the  Cumber  blade  ?  " 

"The  sooner  the  better,  now;  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  rise  and  take  some  exercise.** 

"  So  I  shall,  immediately,  and  to-morrow  I 
write  then,  according  to  your  able  instruc- 
tions, most  subtle  and  sagacious  VaL  Are 
you  off?  " 

"  Yes,  good-bye,  sir,  and  many  thanks." 

"  None  of  your  stuff  I  say,  but  be  off  out 
of  this — "  and  as  he  spoke  Val  disappeared. 

So  fEir  the  first  steps  for  ousting  Sir.  Hick- 
man were  taken  by  this  precious  father  and 
his  equally  valuable  son.  Val,  however,  en- 
tertained other  speculations  quite  as  inge^ 
nious,  and  far  more  malignant  in  their  ten- 
dency. Hickman,  of  course,  he  might,  by 
undercurrents  and  manoeuvering,  succeed  in 
ejecting  from  the  agency ;  but  he  could  not 
aosolutely  ruin  him.  Nothing  short  of  this, 
however,  did  he  propose  to  himself,  so  far  as 
M'Loughlin,  and,  we  may  add,  every  one 
connedbed  with  him,  was  concerned ;  for 
M'Clutchy  possessed  that  kind  of  economy 
in  his  mored  feelings,  that  always  prompted 
him  to  gratify  his  interest  and  his  malice  by 
the  same  act  of  virtue.  How  he  succeeded 
in  this  benevolent  resolution,  time  and  the 
progress  of  this  truthful  history  will  show. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Description  of  a  Summer  Evening — A  3fy8teriou$ 
Meeting— A  Jealous  Vision — Ijetter  from  Squire 
Deaker  to  Lord  Cumber — Lord  Cunioer's  Heply. 

The  season  was  now  about  the  close  of 
May,  that  delightful  month  which  presents 
the  heart  and  all  our  purer  sensations  with 
a  twofold  enjoyment ;  for  in  that  sweet  peri- 
od have  we  not  all  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  spring,  combined  with  the  fuller  and 
more  expanded  charms  of  the  leafy  summer 
— like  that  portion  of  female  life,  in  which 
the  eye  feels  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  deHcate  beauty  of  the  blushing  girl,  or 
the  riper  loveliness  of  the  full  grown  maid, 
predominates  in  the  person.  The  time  was 
evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  that  soft 
repose  of  twilight,  in  which  may  be  perceived 
the  subsiding  stir  of  busy  hfe  as  it  murmurs 
itself  into  slumber,  after  the  active  pursuits 
of  day.  On  a  green  upland  lawn,  that  was 
a  sheep  walk,  some  portions  of  which  were 
studded  over  with  the  blooming  and  fragrant 
furze,  stood  an  old  ecclesiastical  ruin,  grey 
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from  time,  and  breathing  with  that  sprit  of 
Tagae  but  dreamy  reverie,  which  it  caught 
from  the  loveliness  of  the  season,  the  calm- 
ness and  the  golden  Hght  of  the  hour,  acces- 
sories, that,  by  their  mfluence,  gave  a  solemn 
beauty  to  its  very  desolation.  It  reminded 
one  somewhat  of  the  light  which  coming 
death  throws  upon  the  cheek  of  youth  when 
he  treacherously  treads  in  the  soft  and  noise- 
less steps  of  decline— or  rather  of  that  still 
purer  Ught,  which,  when  the  aged  Christian 
arrives  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  life,  ac- 
companied by  peace,  and  hope,  and  calm- 
ness, falls  Uke  a  glory  on  his  bed  of  death. 
The  ruin  was  but  small,  a  remnant  of  one  of 
those  humble,  but  rude  temples,  in  wliich 
Gk>d  wasworsliipped  in  simpUcityand  peace, 
for  from  the  noisy  tumults  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  ambitious  man. 

Through  this  sweet  upland,  and  close  to 
the  ruin,  ran  a  footpath  that  led  to  a  moun- 
tain village  of  considerable  extent  Imme- 
diately behind  the  ruin  stood  a  few  large 
hawthorn  trees,  now  white  with  blossoms, 
whose  fragrance  made  the  very  air  a  luxury, 
and  from  whose  branches  came  forth  those 
gushes  of  evening  melody  that  shed  tender- 
ness and  tranquility  into  the  troubled  heart 

The  country  in  the  distance  lay  charmed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  calm  spiiit  of  peace  which 
seemed  to  have  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
landscape — western  windows  were  turned 
into  fire — ^the  motionless  lakes  shone  like 
mirrors  wherever  they  caught  the  beams  of 
the  evening  Hght,  as  did  several  bends  of  the 
broad  river  which  barely  moved  within  its 
winding  banks  through  tiie  meadows  below. 
The  sun  at  length  became  half  concealed  be- 
hind the  summit  of  the  western  hills,  so  that 
his  rich  and  gorcfeous  beams  fell  only  upon 
the  8urrouii<UDg  uplands,  now  lit  into  pur- 
pie,  leaving  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of 
the  country  to  repose  in  that  beautiful  shad- 
ow which  can  be  looked  upon  from  the  higher 
parts,  only  through  the  crimson  glory  of  the 
departing  Hght  And  now  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared— is  gone — but  stiU  how  beautiful 
is  the  fading  splendor  that  sleeps  for  a  Httle 
on  the  mountain  tops,  then  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer — then  a  faint  streak  which 
graduaUy  melts  away  until  it  is  finally  lost 
in  the  soft  shadows  of  that  thoughtful  hour. 
And  even  thus  passeth  away  all  human  glory ! 

The  ruin  which  we  have  mentioned  stood 
about  half  way  between  the  residence  of 
Brian  MTx)ughlin  and  the  mountain  viUage 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Proceeding 
homewards  from  the  latter  place,  having  per- 
formed an  errand  of  mercy  and  charity,  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  exquisitely  formed,  but 
somewhat  below  the  middle  size.  She  was 
Brian  MXoughlin's  only  daughter — a  crea- 


ture that  breathed  of  goodness,  grace,  and 
all  those  deHghtful  quaHtles  that  make  woman 
a  ministering  angel  amidst  the  cares,  and 
miseries,  and  sorrows  of  life.  Her  figure, 
symmetry  itself,  was  so  Hght,  and  graceful, 
and  elegant,  that  a  new  chaim  was  displayed 
by  every  motion,  as  a  new  beauty  was  dis- 
covered by  every  change  of  her  expressive 
countenance  ;  her  hair  was  Hke  the  raven's 
wing,  and  her  black  eye,  instead  of  being 
shai^  and  piercing,  was  more  in  accordance 
with  the  benignity  of  her  character,  soft> 
sweet,  and  meUow.  Her  bust  and  arm  were 
perfection,  and  the  small  white  hand  and 
taper  fingers  would  have  told  a  connoisseur 
or  sculptor,  that  her  foot,  in  Hghtness  and 
elegance  of  formation,  might  have  excited 
the  envy  of  Iris  or  Camilla. 

Having  reached  the  ruin,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  the  figure  of  a  thin  woman,  dressed  in 
black,  issue  out  of  it,  and  approach  her  with 
somewhat  of  caution  in  her  manner.  Mary 
MTioughHn  was  a  girl  of  strong  mind  and 
firm  character,  and  not  likely  to  feel  alarmed 
by  any  groundless  cause  of  apprehension. 
She  inmiediately  recognized  the  woman,  who 
was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  PoU  Doolin, 
and  in  the  phrases  peculiar  to  the  coimtry, 
made  the  usual  kind  inquiry  after  her  health 
and  welfare. 

"  It's  a  very  unusual  thing.  Poll,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, ''  to  see  you  in  this  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood !  *' 

"  It  is,"  returned  PoU,  "  I  wasn't  so  near  the 
{  mountains  this  many  a  day ;  aH*  I  wouldn't 
i  be  here  now,  only  on  your  account.  Miss 
'  MTiOughHn." 

Now,  Mary  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  enmity  which  this  woman  entertained 
against  her  father  and  family,  in  consequence 
of  having  prosecuted  and  transported  her 

grofligate  son.  Without  the  sHghtest  appre- 
ension  on  that  account,  she  felt,  however,  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  which 
could  be  attached  to  PoU's  words. 

"How,  on  my  account.  Poll?  I  don't  un- 
derstand you." 

"  Neither  you  nor  yours  desarve  it  at  my 
hands ;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  here  to  do  you 
a  good  turn." 

"  I  hope  I  never  deserved  any  evil  at  your 
hands.  PoU." 

"No,  but  you're  your  father's  daughter 
for  all  that,  an'  it's  not  usual  to  hate  the  tree 
and  spare  the  branches." 

"  I  suppose  you  allude  to  the  transporta- ' 
tion  of  your  son ;  but  remember,  Poll,  that 
I  was  only  a  child  then  ;  and  don't  forget 
that  had .  your  son  been  honest,  he  might 
stiU  be  a  comfort  and  a  credit  to  you,  in- 
stead of  a  shame  and  a  sorrow.  I  don't 
mean,  nor  do  I  wish  to  hurt  your  feeUngSi 
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Poll ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  vou  should  not 
indulge  in  such  bitterness  of  heart  against 
my  father,  who  only  did  what  he  could  not 
avoid." 

"Well,'^  said  Poll,  "never  mind  that— 
although  it  isn't  aisy  for  a  mother  to  forget 
her  child  wid  all  his  faults  ;  I  am  here,  as  I 
said,  on  your  account — I  am  here  to  tell  you, 
that  there  is  danger  about  you  and  before 
you,  and  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
it  I  am  here,  Miss  Mary  M'Loughlin,  and 
if  Tm  not  your  friend — I*m  not  sayin'  that  I 
am  not — still  Tm  the  friend  of  one  that  is 
your  friend,  and  that  will  protect  you  if  he 
can." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  Poll,  for  I  know  not 
how  I  can  have  an  enemy.  What  danger 
could  a  simple  inoffensive  girl  like  me  feel  ? 
I  who  have  never  knowingly  offended  any- 
body." 

"I  have  said  the  truth,"  replied  Poll, 
*'  and  did  my  duty — you're  now  warned,  so 
be  on  your  guard  and  take  care  of  yoursell" 

"  But  how,  Poll  ?  You  mention  danger, 
yet  have  not  told  me  what  it  is,  where  it's  to 
come  from,  nor  how  I  am  to  guard  myself 
against  it" 

"  Fm  not  at  liberty,"  said  Poll,  "  but  this  I 
can  tell  you,  it  s  threatening  you,  and  it 
comes  from  a  quarther  where  you'd  never 
look  for  it" 

Mary,  who  was  neither  timid  nor  surprised, 
smiled  with  the  confidence  of  innocence, 
and  replied,  after  a  short  pause  of  thought — 

"  Well,  Poll,  I  have  been  thinking  over  my 
friends,  and  cannot  find  one  that  is  likelv  to 
be  my  enemy ;  at  all  events  I  am  deeply 
obliged  to  you ;  still  if  you  could  mention 
what  the  danger  t8,  I  would  certainly  feel 
the  obligation  to  be  greater.  As  it  is,  I 
thank  you  again.     Gk)od  evening !  " 

**  Stay,  Miss  Mary,"  repUed  Poll,  walking 
eagerly  a  step  or  two  after  her,  "  stay  a 
minute  ;  I  have  run  a  risk  in  doin'  this — 
only  promise  me,  to  keep  what  I  said  to  you 
a  saicret  for  a  while — as  well  as  that  you 
ever  had  anv  private  talk  wid  me.  Promise 
this." 

''I  shall  certainly  not  promise  any  such 
thing,  Poll ;  so  far  from  that,  I  will  mention 
every  word  of  your  conversation  to  my 
father  and  family,  the  moment  I  reach  home. 
If,  as  you  say,  there  is  danger  before  or 
around  me,  there  are  none  whose  protection 
I  should  so  naturally  seek." 
'  "  But  this,"  said  Poll,  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  anxiety,  *'  this  is  a  matther  of  mere 
indifference  to  you  :  it's  to  me  the  danger 
is,  if  you  spake  of  it — to  me,  I  say — not  to 
you." 

''But  I  can  have  no  secrets  from  my 
lamUy." 


"  Well,  but  is  it  ginerous  in  you  to  put 
me — ay,  my  very  Ufe  in  danger — ^when  all 
you  have  to  do  is  merely  to  say  nothing  ? 
However,  since  I  must  speak  out — youll  put 
more  than  me  in  danger — them  that  you 
love  betther,  an'  that  you'd  never  carry  a 
light  heart  if  anything  happened  them." 

Mary  started — and  a  light  seemed  suddiBn- 
ly  to  break  upon  her. 

"How,"  said  she,  "my  engagement  to 
Francis  Harman  is  no  secret ;  our  marriage 
at  no  distant  day  being  sanctioned  by  both 
our  famihes.  Is  he  involved  in  danger  con- 
nected witli  your  hints  ?  " 

"  Deep  and  deadly,  both  to  him  and  me. 
You  don't  know  it.  Miss  Mary.  If  you  love 
him,  as  you  do — as  is  well  known  you  do — 
if  you  would  keep  him  and  my  poor  worth- 
less self  out  of  danger,  may  be  out  of  blood- 
shed— don't  mention  a  syllable  of  this  meet- 
in'  to  any  one  ;  but  of  aU  persons  livin'  to 
himself  until  I  give  you  lave,  imtil  I  can  tell 
you  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  See,  I  kneel 
down  with  hands  clasped,  I  beg  it  of  you  for 
his  sake  and  safety ! " 

It  was  pretty  well  known  through  the 
parish,  especially  by  the  initiated,  that  this 
same  Poll  Doolin,  had  in  truth  most  of  its 
secrets  in  keeping;  and  that  she  had  fre- 
quently conducted  with  success  those  rustic 
intrigues  which  are  to  be  found  in  humble, 
as  well  as  in  high  life.  The  former  part  oif 
Poll's  character,  however,  was  all  that  had 
ever  reached  the  youthful  ears  of  poor  inno- 
cent Mary,  whilst  of  her  address  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  the  plots  and  ptirsuits  of  love,  she 
was  utterly  ignorant  Naturally  unsuspi- 
cious, as  we  have  already  said,  she  looked 
upon  the  woman's  knowing  character  rather 
as  a  circumstance  calculated  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  the  mystery  which  she  must  have 
discovered  :  and  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
imquestionable  sincerity  of  her  manner,  and 
the  safety  of  her  own  lover,  that  she  assured 
her  she  would  keep  the  secret,  until  per- 
mitted to  divulge  it ;  which  she  begged 
might  be  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
Poll  thanked  her  eagerly  and  gratefully,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  having  made  a  circuit  be- 
hind the  ruin,  sought  the  lower  and  richer 
country  by  a  different  path. 

Mary  unconsciously  stood  for  some  time 
after  Poll  had  left  her,  meditating  over  the 
strange  and  almost  imaccountable  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place,  when  a  rich 
voice,  with  which  she  was  well  acquainted, 
addressed  her.  She  started,  and  on  turning 
about,  found  Francis  Harman  before  her. 
Twihght  had  now  nearly  passed  away,  and 
the  dusk  of  evening  was  deepening  into  the 
darkness  of  a  summer  night 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of  alone 
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in  this  place,  my  dear  Mary,  and  who  was 
that  woman  who  just  left  you  ?  " 

Mary,  though  firm  of  character,  was  also 
tender  and  warm  of  heart,  and  felt  deeply  for 
those  she  loved.  The  interview  with  Poll, 
therefore,  had  excited  apprehensions  con- 
cerning Harman's  safety,  which  disturbed 
her  far  more  than  any  she  felt  for  herself. 
He  gave  her  his  right  arm  as  he  cmoke,  and 
they  went  on  towards  her  father's  nouse. 

"Good  God,**  he  exclaimed,  before,  she 
had  time  to  answer  him,  *'what  has  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed  you,  my  sweet  Mary  ?  I 
feel  your  heart  beating  against  my  arm,  in  a 
most  extraordmary  manner.     How  is  this  ?  " 

The  consciousness  of  the  injunction  so 
solemnly  and  recently  imposed,  distressed 
her  exceedingly.  Her  love  of  truth  was  Hke 
her  love  of  life  or  of  heaven,  a  sacred  and  in- 
stinctive principle  which  she  must  now  not 
only  violate,  but  be  forced  to  run  into  the 
hateful  practice  of  dissimulation.  All  this 
passed  through  her  mind  in  a  moment. 

"  My  dear  Francis,  I  will  freely  admit  that 
tlie  beatings  of  my  heart  are  not  altogether 
without  cause;  I  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, but  it  will  not  signify ;  I  shall  be 
quite  well  in  a  moment — but  where  did  you 
come  from  ?  '* 

"  They  told  me  you  had  gone  up  to  poor 
Widow  Carrick*s— and  I  took  the  ^ort  way, 
thinking  to  find  you  there.  But  what  has 
disturbed  you,  my  dear  Mary  ?  Something 
has,  and  greatly  too.** 

She  looked  up  with  an  affectionate  smile 
into  his  face,  although  there  trembled  a  tear 
upon  her  eyelids,  as  she  spoke — 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  my  dear  Frank ;  nor 
don't  think  the  circumstance  of  much  im- 

r>rtance.  It  is  a  little  secret  of  mine,  which 
cannot  for  the  present  disclose.** 

"  Well,  my  love,  I  only  ask  to  know  if  the 
woman  that  left  you  was  Poll  Doolin.** 

''  I  cannot  answer  even  that,  Frank  ;  but 
such  as  the  secret  is,  I  trust  you  shaU  soon 
know  it** 

'*  That  is  enough,  my  darling.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  you  would  conceal  nothing  from 
either  your  family  or  me,  which  might  be 
detrimental  either  to  vourself  or  us  —  or 
which  we  ought  to  know.** 

"  That  is  true,**  said  she,  "  I  feel  that  it  is 
true.** 

*'  But  then  on  the  other  hand,'*  said  he, 
playfully,  "  suppose  our  little  darling  were  in 
possession  of  a  secret  which  we  ought  not  to 
know — what  character  should  we  bestow  on 
the  secret  ?  *' 

This,  though  said  in  love  and  lest,  dis- 
tressed her  so  much  that  she  was  forced  to 
tell  him  so — "  my  dear  Francis,**  she  replied, 
with  as  much  composure  aa  she  could  as- 


sume, "  do  not  press  me  on  the  subject ;— I 
cannot  speak  upon  it  now,  and  I  consequently 
must  throw  myself  on  your  love  and  gener- 
osity only  for  a  short  time,  I  hope.** 

"  Not  a  syllable,  my  darling,  on  the  subject 
until  you  resume  it  yourself — how  are  Widow 
Carrick's  sick  children  ?  ** 

"  Somewhat  better,*'  she  replied,  "  the  two 
eldest  are  recovering,  and  want  nourishment, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  my  poor  con- 
tributions, they  cannot  get** 

"God  love  and  guard  your  kind  and 
charitable  heart,  my  sweet  Mary,'*  said  he, 
looking  down  tenderly  into  her  beautiful 
face,  and  pressing  her  arm  lovingly  against 
his  side. 

"What  a  hard-hearted  man  that  imder 
agent,  M'Clutchy,  is,"  she  exclaimed,  her 
beautiful  eye  brightening  with  indignation 
— "  do  you  know  that  while  her  children  were 
ill,  his  bailiff  Darby  O'Drive,  by  his  orders 
or  authority,  or  some  claim  or  other,  took 
away  her  goose  and  the  only  half-dozen  of 
eggs  she  had  for  them — indeed,  Frank,  he's  a 
sad  curse  to  the  property.** 

"  He  is  what  an  old  Vandal  was  once  called 
for  his  cruelty  and  oppression — the  Scourge 
of  Gbd,**  replied  Harman,  "such  certainly 
the  unhappy  tenantry  of  the  Topertoe  family 
find  him.  Harsh  and  heartless  as  he  is, 
however,  what  would  he  be  were  it  not  for 
the  vigilance  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hickman  ? 
But  are  you  aware,  Mary,  that  his  graceful 
son  Phil  was  a  suitor  of  yours?  *' 

"Of  mine  —  ha>  ha,  ha! — oh,  that's  too 
comical,  Frank — but  I  am  not — Had  I  really 
ever  that  honor  ?  *' 

"  Most  certainly ;  his  amiable  father  had 
the  modesty  to  propose  a  matrimonial  imion 
between  your  family  and  his !  '* 

"I  never  heard  of  it,**  replied  Mary, 
"  never  ; — but  that  is  easily  accounted  for — 
my  father,  I  know,  would  not  insult  me  by 
the  very  mention  of  it** 

"  It*s  a  fact  though,  that  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  blasphemous  old  squire,  and  of 
the  virtuous  and  celebrated  Kate  Clank, 
hoped  to  have  united  the  M'LiOughlin  blood 
with  his !  ** 

"  Hush  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  shuddering, 
"  the  very  thought  is  sickening,  revolting." 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  subject,  certainly," 
said  Harman,  "  and  the  less  that  is  said  about 
it  the  more  disgust  we  shall  avoid,  at  any 
rate." 

Her  lover  having  safely  conducted  Mary 
home,  remained  with  her  family  only  a  few 
minutes,  as  the  evening  was  advanced,  and 
he  had  still  to  go  as  far  as  Castle  Cumber,  up- 
on business  connected  with  the  manufactory, 
which  Mlioughlin  and  his  father  had  placed 
wholly  under  his  superintendence. 
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Upon  what  slip^ht  circumstances  does  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  nay,  even  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  too  frequently  depend !  Har- 
man  most  assuredly  was  incapable  of  alto- 
gether dismissing  the  circumstance  of  the 
evening— involved  in  mystery  as  they  un- 
questionably were — out  of  his  mind ;  not 
that  he  entertained  the  slightest  possible 
suspicion  of  Mary's  prudence  or  affection ; 
but  he  felt  a  kind  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of 
the  position  in  which  he  saw  she  was  placed, 
and  no  Uttle  pain  in  consequence  of  l3ie  dis- 
agreeable necessity  for  silence  which  she  ad- 
mitted had  been  imposed  on  her.  His  con- 
fidence in  her,  however,  was  boundless  ;  and 
from  this  perfect  reliance  on  her  discretion 
and  truth,  he  derived  an  assurance  that  she 
was  acting  with  strict  propriety  imder  the 
circumstances,  whatever  might  be  their  char- 
acter or  tendency. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here  that 
a  right  of  passage  ran  from  Beleeven,  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  MTx)ughlin 
resided,  to  the  Castle  Cumber  high  road, 
which  it  joined  a  little  beyond  Constitution 
Cottage,  passing  immediately  through  an 
angle  of  the  clump  of  beeches  already  men- 
tioned as  growing  behind  the  house.  By 
this  path,  which  shortened  the  way  very 
much,  Harman,  and  indeed  every  pedestrian 
acquainted  with  it,  was  in  the  habit  of  passing, 
and  on  the  night  in  question  he  was  proceed- 
ing along  it  at  a  pretty  quick  pace,  when, 
having  reached  the  beeches  just  alluded  to, 
he  perceived  two  figures,  a  male  and  female,  ap- 
parently engaged  in  close  and  earnest  conver- 
sation. The  distance  at  first  was  too  great  to 
enable  him  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  they 
were,  nor  would  he  have  even  asked  himself  the 
question,  were  it  not  that  the  way  necessarily 
brought  him  pretty  near  them.  The  reader 
may  form  some  conception  then  of  his  sur- 
prise, his  perplexity,  and,  disguise  it  as  he 
might,  his  pain,  on  ascertaining  that  the  fe- 
maJe  was  no  other  than  Poll  Doolin,  and  her 
companion,  graceful  Phil  himself — the  gal- 
lant and  accompHshed  owner  of  Handsome 
Harry. 

It  appeared  quite  evident  that  the  subject 
matter  of  their  conversation  was  designed  for 
no  other  ears  than  their  own,  or  why  speak 
as  they  did  in  low  and  guarded  tones,  that 
implied  great  secrecy  and  caution.  Nay, 
what  proved  still  a  plainer  corroboration  of 
this — no  sooner  was  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
heard,  than  Poll  squatted  herself  down  be- 
hind the  small  hedge  which  separated  the 
pathway  from  the  space  on  which  they  stood, 
and  this  clearly  with  a  hope  of  concealing  her 
person  from  his  observation.  Phil  ^also 
turned  away  his  face  with  a  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, but  the  impression  left  by  his  lank 


and  scraggy  outline,  as  it  stood  twisted  be* 
fore  Harman,  was  such  as  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Poll's  identity  not  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  also  during  her  hasty  separation 
from  Mary,  was  now  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt ;  a  fact  which  lent  to 
both  her  interviews  a  degree  of  mystery  that 
confoimded  Harman.  On  thinking  over  the 
matter  coolly,  he  could  scarcely  help  beHeving 
that  her  appearance  here  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  Mary  so  much  agitation  and  alann. 
This  suspicion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  generous  estimate  of  her  character,  and 
he  could  not  permit  himself  for  a  moment  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  anything  that  was 
prejudicial  to  her  truth  and  affection.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  experiencing  a  strong  sense 
of  anxiety,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  a  feel- 
ing of  involuntary  pain,  which  lay  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  heart  and  spirits.  In  truth, 
do  what  he  might  and  reason  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  expel  from  his  mind  the  new 
and  painful  piinciple  which  disturbed  it. 
And  thus  he  went  on,  sometimes  triumphant- 
ly defending  Mary  from  all  imgenerous  sus- 
picion, and  again  writhing  under  the  vague 
and  shapeless  surmises  which  the  singular 
events  of  the  evening  sent  crowding  to  his 
imagination.  His  dreams  on  retiring  to  seek 
repose  were  frightful — several  times  in  the 
night  he  saw  graceful  Phil  squinting  at  him 
with  a  nondescript  leer  of  vengeance  and  de- 
rision in  his  yellow  goggle  eyes,  and  bearing 
Mary  off^  like  some  mis-shapen  ogre  of  old, 
mounted  upon  Handsome  Harry,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  gifted  with  the  speed  of  Hark- 
away  or  flying  Childers,  whiLst  he  himself 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  helplessly  by, 
and  contemplate  the  triumph  of  his  hated 
rival 

In  the  mean  time  the  respected  father  and 
grandfather  of  that  worthy  young  gentleman 
were  laboring  as  assiduoiisly  for  his  advance- 
ment in  life  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a 
catalogue  of  all  human  virtues.  OldDeaker, 
true  to  his  word,  addressed  the  very  next 
day  the  following  characteristic  epistle — 


<c 


To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cumber, 


"  My  Lobd — It  is  imnecessary  to  tell  you 
that  I  was,  during  my  life,  a  plain  blunt  fel- 
low in  all  my  transactions.  When  I  was 
honest,  I  was  honest  like  a  man  ;  and  when 
I  did  the  roguery,  I  did  it  like  a  open,  fear- 
less knave,  that  defied  the  world  and  scorned 
hypocrisy.  I  am,  therefore,  the  same  con- 
sistent old  scoundrel  as  ever ;  or  the  same 
blufi^  good-humored  rascal  which  your  old 
father — who  told  his  country — and  yourself 
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— ^wLo  would  sell  it  too,  if  you  had  one  to 
sell — ever  found  me.  To  make  short  work, 
then,  I  want  you  to  dismiss  that  poor,  scurvy 
devil,  Hickman,  from  your  agency,  and  put 
that  misbegotten  spawn  of  mine  in  his  place. 
I  mean  Val  M'Clutchy,  or  Val  the  Vulture,  as 
they  have  very  properly  christened  him. 
Hickman's  not  the  thing,  in  any  sense.  He 
can't  manage  the  people,  and  they  impose 
upon-  him — then  you  suffer,  of  course.  Be- 
sides, he's  an  anti-ascendancy  man,  of  late, 
and  will  go  against  .you  at  the  forthcoming 
Election.  The  fellow  pretends  to  have  a  con- 
science, and  be  cursed  to  him — ^prates  about 
the  Union — ^preaches  against  corruption — 
and  talks  about  the  people,  as  if  they  were  fit 
to  be  anything  else  than  what  they  are.  This 
is  a  pretty  fellow  for  you  to  have  as  an  agent 
to  your  property.  Now,  HI  tell  you  what, 
my  Lord — ^you  know  old  Deaker  well  His 
motto  is — *  lei  ua  eaty  drink,  and  he  merry ,  for 
to-morrow  toe  die,*  Til  tell  you  what,  I  say  ; 
I  have  a  mortgage  on  your  property  for  four- 
teen thousand  pounds.  Now,  put  in  Val  or 
m  be  speaking  to  my  lawyer  about  it.  Put 
in  Val,  or  you  will  never  warm  your  poste- 
riors in  a  seat  for  this  county,  so  long  as  I 
carry  the  key  of  it  In  doing  so,  m^e  no 
wry  faces  about  it — you  will  only  serve  your- 
self and  your  property,  and  serve  Val  into  the 
{bargain.  Val,  to  be  sure,  is  as  confounded 
a  scoundrel  as  any  of  us,  but  then  he  is  a 
staunch  Protestant ;  and  you  ought  not  to 
be  told  at  this  time  of  day,  that  tiie  greater 
the  scoundrel  the  better  the  agent.  Would 
you  have  a  fellow,  for  instance,  whose  con- 
science, indeed,  must  stand  between  you  and 
your  interest?  Would  you  have  some  hon- 
est blockhead,  who,  when  you  are  to  be  served 
by  a  piece  of  friendly  rascality,  will  plead 
scruples.  If  so,  you  are  a  greater  fool  than 
I  ever  took  you  to  be.  Make  Val  your  agent, 
and  it  is  not  you  that  will  suffer  by  him,  but 
the  people — whom,  of  course,  no  one  cares 
a  curse  about.  I  ought  to  have  some  claim 
on  you,  I  think.  Msoiy  a  lift  I  have  given 
your  precious  old  father,  Tom  Topertoe, 
when  I  did  not  think  of  pleading  scruplea 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  many  a  dirty  tnck  I 
played  for  him,  and  never  brought  my  con- 
science to  account  for  ii  IVIake  the  most  of 
this  rascally  world,  and  of  the  rascals  that 
are  in  it,  for  we  are  all  alike  in  the  grave. 
Put  in  Val,  then,  and  don't  made  on  enemy  of 

*Your  old  friend, 

**  Randal  Deaker. 
P.S. — As  to  Val,  he  knows  nothing  of  this 
transaction — I  told  him  I  would  say  so,  and 
I  keep  my  word.  I  forgot  to  say  that  if  you 
write  this  beggarly  devil,  Hickman,  a  sharp 
letter  for  money,  he  may  probably  save  you 
the  trouble  of  turning  mm  out     I  know  him 


well — he  is  a  thin  skinned  fool,  and  will  be 
apt  to  bolt,  if  you  follow  my  advice. 
"  Yours  as  you  deserve  it, 

"  R  D." 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
amidst  aU  this  pretence  of  open  villainy, 
there  ran  an  undercurrent  of  cunning  that 
might  escape  the  observation  of  most  men. 
In  truth,  old  Deaker  was  not  only  a  knave, 
but  a  most  unscrupulous  oppressor  at 
heart,  especially  when  he  happened  to  get  a 
man  in  his  power  from  whom  he  wished  to 
extort  a  favor,  or  on  whom  he  wished  to 
inflict  an  injury.  In  the  present  instance  he 
felt  perfectly  conscious  of  his  power  over  the 
heartless  profligate,  to  whom  he  wrote  such 
a  characteristic  letter,  and  the  residt  shows 
that  he  neither  miscalculated  the  feeble 
principles  of  his  correspondent,  nor  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  influence  over  him. 
By  due  return  of  post  he  received  a«  reply, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Old  Deakeb — ^You  have  me  fast,  and  you 
know  it — so  I  suppose  must  is  the  word  ;  now 
111  tell  you  what  I  want,  you  old  villain  ;  I 
want  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  IVTClutchy 
is  to  get  the  agency,  I  must  have  the  money 
— so  there  is  my  must  as  well  as  yours.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  written  to  Hickman  on 
the  same  subject,  want  of  money,  I  mean — 
what  the  consequences  may  be,  I  know  not^ 
but  I  &mcy  I  can  guess  them. 

"Yours, 


(( 


CUMBEB." 


CHAPTER  Vt 

The  Life  and  Virtues  of  an  Irish  Abeentee—Dutiei 
of  an  Irish  Landlord—An  Apologue  on  Property 
— Reaeons for  Appoinlingan  Agent — APClutc/ty'i 
Motions  of  his  tfuties—iieeeipt  to  make  a  Fortp 
Shilling  Freeholder, 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hickman,  Esq. 

"  London,  April  Ist,  18 — 
**  Mt  Deab  Hickman, 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and,  as  the  letter  was  one  of  a  very  pressing 
nature,  I  hope  its  influence  won't  be  lost  upon 
you.  To  you  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  cursed  pickle  in  which  I  am  placed, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  shall  be  fairly 
done  up,  unless  you  can  squeeze  something 
for  me  out  of  those  rascally  tenants  of  mine. 
Fairly  done  up  is  not  the  proper  term  either ; 
for  between  you  and  me,  I  strongly  suspect 
a  young  fellow  called  Swingler,  an  iron- 
monger's son,  of  giving  me  a  twist  too  much, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  intro- 
duced, that  is,  proposed  aa  a  member  of  our 
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club,  by  Sir  Robert  Ratsbane,  wboae  grand- 
father was  a  druggist,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Loadstone,  the  celebrated  lady-killer,  as  a 
regular  pigeon,  who  dropped,  by  the  death  of 
old  *  bum  the  wind,'  into  half  a  million  at 
least  The  fellow  did  appear  to  be  a  very 
capital  speculation,  but  the  whole  thing, 
however,  was  a  trick,  as  I  strongly  suspect ; 
for  after  losing  to  a  tolerably  smart  tune, 
our  gentleman  began  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  reaction,  and  has,  under  the  character  of 
a  pigeon,  already  fleeced  half  a  score  of  us. 
Last  week  I  suffered  to  the  tune  of  eight 
hundred — Sir  Heavyhead  to  that  of  twelve — 
Bill  Swag  five — and  the  Hon.  Tom  Trickman 
himself,  who  scarcely  ever  loses,  gave  bills 
for  six  fifties.  I  can't  stand  this,  Hickman, 
that  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  stand  it  What  is 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  to  a  man  like  me, 
who  must  support  his  rank,  or  be  driven 
to  the  purgatorial  alternative  of  being  im- 
prisoned on  his  own  estate?  Hickman, 
you  have  no  bowels  for  me,  although  you 
can  have  for  the  hard-fisted  boors  on  my 
property,  who  wont  pay  up  as  they  ought, 
and  all  through  your  indolence  and  neglect 
You  must  send  me  money,  get  it  where  you 
will ;  beg,  borrow,  rob,  drive,  cant,  sell  out 
— for  money  I  must  have.  Two  thousand 
within  a  fortnight,  and  no  disappointment, 
or  Tm  dished.  You  know  not  tie  demands 
upon  me,  and  therefore  you,  naturally 
enough,  think  very  easily — much  too  easily 
— of  my  confounded  difficulties.  If  you  had 
an  opera  giil  to  keep,  as  I  have — and  a  devil- 
ish expensive  appendage  the  affectionate  jade 
is — perhaps  you  might  feel  a  little  more 
Christian  sympathy  for  me  than  you  do.  If 
you  had  the  expense  of  my  yacht— my  large 
stud  at  Melton  Mowbry  and  Doncaster,  and 
the  yearly  deficits  in  my  betting  book, 
besides  the  never  ending  train  of  jockies, 
grooms,  feeders,  trainei*s,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
— to  meet,  it  is  probable,  old  boy,  you  would 
not  feel  so  boundless  an  interest,  as  you  say 
you  do,  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  another 
man's  tenantry,  and  all  this  at  that  other 
man's  expense.  You're  confoundedly  im- 
reasonable,  Hickman.  Why  feel,  or  pretend 
to  feel,  more  for  these  fellows,  their  bare- 
legged wives,  and  ragged  brats,  than  you  do 
for  a  nobleman  of  rank,  to  whom  you  are 
deeply  indebted.  I  mean  you  no  offence, 
Hickman ;  you  are  in  other  respects  an 
honest  fellow  enough,  and  if  possessed  of 
only  a  little  less  heart,  as  the  times  go,  and 
more  skill  in  raising  money  from  these 
people,  you  would  be  invaluable  to  such  a 
distressed  devil  as  I  am.  As  it  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  you  are  more  a  friend  to  my 
tenantry  than  to  myself,  which  is  a  poor 
qualification  for  an  agent    In  fact,  we,  the 


Irish  aristocracy  living  here,  or  absentees  as 
you  call  us,  instead  of  being  assailed  by  abuse, 
want  of  patriotism,  neglect  of  duties,  and  all 
that  kind  of  shil^  have  an  especial  claim 
upon  the  compassion  of  their  coimtrymen.  If 
you  knew  what  we,  with  limited  means  and 
encumbered  properties,  must  suffer  in  at-j 
tempting  to  compete  with  the  aristocracy  or 
this  country,  who  are  enormously  rich,  you 
would  say  that  we  deserve  immortal  credit  for 
holding  out  and  keeping  up  appearances  as 
we  do — not  that  I  think  we  always  come  off 
scott-free  from  their  ridicule,  especially  when 
they  see  the  shifts  to  which  we  are  put,  in 
order  to  stretch  onward  at  their  own  pace. 
However,  we  must  drink  when  we  are  thirsty, 
as  well  as  they,  and  if  the  water  happen  to 
be  low  in  the  cistern,  which,  indeed,  is  mostly 
the  case  with  us,  we  must,  as  the  rook  in  the 
fable  did  with  the  pebbles,  throw  in  rack- 
renting,  drivings,  executions,  moi*tgages, 
loans,  &c.,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  our 
reach— for  there  is  ingenuity  in  ever}i;hing, 
as  the  proverb  says,  except  in  roasting  o( 

"Come,  then,  EQckman,  set  to  work  at 
once.  My  yacht  has  been  damaged  by  a 
foolish  wager  I  made  to  run  her  through  a 
creek  of  reefs  at  low  water,  so  that  the  merOi 
repairs  will  cost  me  a  cool  two  hundred  at) 
least  Besides  this,  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  buy  my  charming  Uttle  Signora  a  pair  of 
Blenheim  spaniels  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with,  for  which  I  shall  have  to  fork  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dotciu  I  say,  then,  again, 
my  dear  Hickman,  money,  money  ;  money 
by  any  means,  but  by  all  means  money ; 
rem,  sed  quocunque  modo,  rem. 

"  By  the  way  is  there  not  a  man  there,  a 
kind  of  under-fellow  in  something — agent, 
I  believe — some  time  appointed,  named 
M'Snitchy,  or  M'Smatchey,  M'Clutchy,  or 
some  such  euphonious  appellative  ?  Some- 
body, old  Deaker  I  think,  once  mentioned 
him  to  me  in  strong  terms,  and  said  he 
might  become  capable  of  being  useful ;  and 
you  know,  Hickman,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
every  property  circumstanced  as  mine  is,  re- 
quires a  useful  fellow  of  that  particular 
description.  For  instance,  I  dare  say,  there 
are  certain  proceedings  connected  with  your 
duty  to  which  you  have  no  great  inclination,! 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not' 
be  prudent  at  least  to  resort  to  the  agency 
of  somebody  like  this  M'Clutchy ;  a  fellow 
not  overburthened  with  too  strong  a  percep- 
tion of  the  necessary  pressure.  But  the  truth 
is,  if  I  proceed  in  this  manner,  your  humani- 
ty, as  the  cant  goes,  will  take  the  alarm ; 
you  will  say  that  my  residence  abroad  has 
not  improved  my  principles  ;  and  that  I  am 
rather  strongly  tainted  with  dub  morality, 
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and  the  ethics  of  the  gaming  house.  So 
would  you,  perhaps,  if  you  breathed  my 
atmosphere,  and  were  exposed  to  my  temp- 
tationa  But  now  I  am  preaching,  and  not 
to  the  right  purpose  either ;  so  as  I  said 
before,  I  say  again — money,  money,  money. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Hicknian, 
"Thy  friend  in  distress, 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  EQckman,  Esq.,  to  the  Bight  Hon- 
orable Lord  Viscount  Cumber : — 

Primrose  Hill,  April  18 — 
"My  Lord: 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  both 
your  communications,  and  have  read  them, 
especially  that  of  the  first  instant,  with  gi*eat 
pain.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  have  been 
your  father's  friend — that  I  have  been,  and 
still  am  your  friend,  and  as  such,  from  my 
age  and  anxiety  for  your  lordship's  welfare 
and  reputation,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
one  who  has  both  sincerely  at  heart,  to  write 
to  you  in  terms  which  a  mere  agent  could 
not  with  propriety  use.  As  this  letter, 
therefore,  is  written  for  your  own  eye  only, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
in  everything  severe  and  home-spoken  in  it, 
the  friend,  and  not  the  agent  speaks — at  the 
same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  it  is  from  the 
knowledge  gained  as  an  agent  that  I  remon- 
strate as  a  friend. 

"  It  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  my  Lord,  that 
your  position  is  one  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties scarcely  to  be  surmoimted,  unless  by 
measures  which  I,  as  an  honest  man,  cannot 
permit  myself  to  adopt.  So  long  as  the 
course  of  Hfe,  which  it  has  pleased  your  lord- 
ship's better  taste  and  judgment  to  pursue, 
did  not  bring  within  the  compass  of  my 
duties  as  your  agent,  the  exhibition  of  prin- 
ciples at  variance  with  humanity  and  justice, 
so  long  did  I  fulfil  those  duties  with  aU  the 
ability  and  zeal  for  your  just  interests  which 
I  could  exert  But  now  I  perceive,  that  you 
have  driven  me  to  that  line  beyond  which  I 
cannot  put  my  foot,  without  dishonor  to 
myselt  I  have  been  the  agent  of  your  prop- 
erty, my  Lord,  but  I  shall  never  become  the 
instrument  of  your  vices ;  and  believe  me, 
this  is  a  distinction  which  in  our  unhappy 
country,  is  too  seldom  observed.  Many  an 
agent,  my  Lord,  has  built  himself  a  fortune 
out  of  the  very  necessities  of  his  employer, 
and  left  to  his  children  the  honorable  reflec- 
tion that  their  independence  originated  from 
profligacy  on  the  one  hand  and  dishonesty 
on  the  other.  You  see,  my  Lord,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  be  veiy  plain  with  you,  and  to 
say,  that  however  you  may  feel  yourself  dis- 
poised  to  follow  the  one  course,  I  shall  not 
rival  you  in  the  other.     I  cannot  become  a 


scourge  inflicted  by  your  necessities,  not  to 
use  a  harsher  word,  upon  a  suffering  people, 
who  SEre  already  exhausted  and  provoked  by 
an  excess  of  severity  and  neglect  Think  of 
the  predicament  in  which  you  would  have 
me  stand — of  the  defence  which  you  place 
in  my  lips.  Should  your  tenantry  ask  me— ( 
*why  are  you  thus  cruel  and  oppressive 
upon  us  ?  *  what  reply  could  I  make  but  this 
—'lam  thus  cruel  because  his  lordship  is 
profligate.  He  wants  money  to  support  his 
mistress,  to  feed  her  vanities  and  excesses, 
and  you  must  endure  distress  and  privation, 
that  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  courtezan 
may  be  gratified.  His  lordship,  too,  has 
horses  and  dogs,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest'  *But  why  does  he 
not  feel  an  interest  in  us?'  'So  he  does, 
for  are  not  you  the  persons  by  whose  toU 
and  labor  he  is  enabled  to  support  them 
all ? '  'So  that  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  made 
indirectly  the  agents  of  his  crimes.  The 
privations  which  we  suflfer — the  sweat  of  our 
brows — the  labor  of  our  hands,  go  to  the 
support  of  his  wantonness,  his  luxury,  and 
his  extravagance  !  This,  then,  is  his  interest 
in  us?'  'Yes — work,  that  you  may  feed 
them — starve,  that  his  mistress  may  riot  in 
wantonness;  perish  your  children  that  his 
dogs  may  be  fed  1 '  Li  such  a  position  as 
this,  my  Lord,  I  shall  never  place  myself, 
but  you  may  easily  find  many  that  wilL  The 
moment  your  necessities  are  known,  knavery 
will  be  immediately  at  work,  and  assume  its 
guardianship  over  folly.  Indeed  there  is  a 
monarchical  spirit  in  knavery,  which  has 
never  yet  been  observed.  The  knave  keeps 
his  fool,  as  did  the  kings  of  old,  with  this 
only  difierence,  and  a  material  one  it  is — 
that  whilst  the  fool  always  lived  at  the  king's 
expense,  the  knave  lives  at  the  fool's.  How 
your  lordship  may  feel  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  you  will  not  find  it  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  By  this,  of  course, 
you  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  at  once  re- 
sign my  agency. 

"  And  now,  my  Lord,  in  addition  to  many 
other  unavailable  remonstrances  made  by  me, 
not  only  against  your  Hcentious  habits  as  a 
man,  but  against  your  still  more  indefensible 
conduct  as  a  landlord,  allow  me  to  address 
you  in  a  spirit  of  honesty,  which  I  fear  is  not 
easily  found  among  the  class  to  which  I  be- 
long. I  look  upon  this  as  a  duty  which  I 
owe  less  to  you  than  to  my  country,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  important  ser- 
vice which  can  be  rendered  to  any  man,  not 
ashamed  of  either  your  habits  or  principles, 
is  to  lay  before  him  a  clear,  but  short  and 
simple  statement,  of  that  which  constitutes 
his  duty  as  a  landlord — I  should  say  an  Irish 
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landlord — for  there  is  a  national  idiosyncrasy 
of  constitution  about  such  a  man,  which  ap- 
pears to  prevent  him  from  properly  discharg- 
ing his  duties,  either  as  a  friend  to  himsefi, 
or  a  just  man  to  his  tenantry. 

"  The  first  principle,  therefore,  which  an 
Irish  landlord — or,  indeed  any  landlord — 
jshould  lay  down,  aa  his  feed  and  unerring 
gmde,  is  ever  to  remember  that  his  tenantry 
are  his  best  friends — ^his  only  patrons — and 
that  instead  of  looking  down  upon  them  with 
contempt,  neglect,  or  even  indifference,  he 
should  feel  that  they  are  his  chief  benefactors, 
who  prop  his  influence,  maintain  his  rank, 
and  support  his  authority. 

"The  second  is — that  the  duties  of  the 
landlord  to  his  tenantry  are  much  greater, 
and  far  more  important  than  those  of  his 
tenantry  to  him,  and  should  at  least  be  quite 
as  equitably  and  attentively  discharged. 

"  The  third  is — to  remember  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  Ireland  belong  to 
one  creed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  landed  pro- 
prietors to  another ;  and  to  take  care  that 
none  of  those  fierce  and  iniquitoiis  preroga- 
tives of  power,  which  are  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  those  who  possess  property,  shall 
be  suffered,  in  the  name  of  religion,  or 
poUtics,  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  to  disturb 
or  abridge  the  civil  or  reUgious  rights  of  the 
people,  and  thus  weaken  the  bonds  which 
should  render  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  identical  Prejudice  so  exercised  is 
tyranny.  Every  landlord  should  remember 
that  the  soil  is  of  no  religion. 

"  The  fourth  is — simply  to  remember  that 
those  who  Hve  upon  our  property  have  bodies 
and  souls,  passions,  reflections,  and  feelings 
like  ourselves.  That  they  are  susceptible  of 
hunger,  cold,  grie^  joy,  ^ckness,  and  Borrow 
— that  they  love  their  children  and  domestic 
relatives,  are  attached  to  their  rehgion,  bound 
by  strong  and  heartfelt  ties  to  tiie  soil  they 
live  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  moved  by  all  those 
general  laws  and  principles  of  life  and  nature, 
which  go  to  make  up  social  and  indi- 
vidual happiness— to  remember,  in  short, 
ihat  they  are  men  who  have  higher  destinies 
in  life,  than  merely  administering  to  the 
wants,  excesses,  or  crimes  of  others ;  and 
that  no  condition  has  ever  yet  been  known 
to  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
I  even  between  man  and  man,  by  which  one 
party  is  required  to  surrender  comfort,  free- 
dom, and  enjojrment,  in  &ct,  all  that  life  is 
good  for,  merely  to  gratify  the  want43,  vices, 
or  ambition  of  the  other. 

"  The  fifth  and  last  is — ^not  by  oppression, 
cruelty,  or  rapacity,  to  goad  the  people  into 
madness  and  outrage,  under  the  plausible 
name  of  law  or  justice ;  or  to  drive  the 
national  mind — wnich  is  a  dear  one — ^into 


reflections  that  may  lead  it  to  fall  back  upon 
first  principles,  or  force  it  to  remember  diat 
the  universal  consent  by  which  the  rights 
of  property  are  acknowledged,  may,  under 
the  exasperation  of  overstrained  pressure,  in 
a  land  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  as  Ireland 
is,  be  altogether  withheld,  and  thus  its  whole 
foundations  shaken  or  overturned,  and  the 
justice  of  individual  claims  and  prescriptive 
right  lost  in  the  tumult. 

"These  principles  are  simple,  my  Lord, 
but  they  ought  at  least  to  be  better  known, 
or  what  would  be  still  more  desirable,  better 
practised.  As,  however,  my  paper  is  nearly 
fiUed,  I  shall  finish  my  communication  with 
a  short  fiab!e,  to  which  I  beg  your  lordship's 
serious  attention. 

"  There  lived  a  man  once,  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  entertain  a  senseless  prejudice 
against  cows,  because  they  did  not  give  milk 
tdl  the  year  round.  This  man  was  married, 
and  of  course,  had  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  and  being  very  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent,  depended  principally  upon  the  kind- 
liness of  an  excellent  cow,  whose  mOk  was 
the  chief  means  of  his  support  and  their;).  At 
length  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the  poor 
cow,  as  every  one  must  know,  began  to  yield 
it  in  diminished  quantities,  and  as  it  hap- 
X>ened  to  be  a  severe  year,  and  as  the  lazy  man 
we  speak  of  had  made  no  provision  for  its  oc- 
currence, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  and 
his  family  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  for 
subsistence.  Tending,  after  much  deliber- 
ation, that  the  poor  animal,  which  they 
kicked  and  cudgelled  to  excess  could  not 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  afford  them 
that  which  she  did  not  possess,  it  was  de- 
termined by  her  proprietor,  that  as  she 
failed  in  supplying  them  with  sufficient  milk, 
they  should  hy  the  fleams,  and  have  re- 
course to  her  blood,  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  support  Accordingly  she  was  bled, 
along  wiUi  being  milked  ;  out  if  the  quantity 
of  nnlk  she  gave  before  was  little,  it  now  be- 
came less,  so  that  in  proportion  as  they  drew 
upon  the  one  the  other  diminished,  as  was 
but  natural.  In  this  way  they  proceeded, 
milking  and  bleeding  the  poor  animal  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  vnthout  any  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  vidth  a  certain  prospect  of 
her  ultimate  loss,  when  one  day  the  cow, 
after  having  ruminated  for  some  time  on  the 
treatment  &^e  was  receiving,  began  to  reflect 
that  she  could  not  be  much  worse,  or  rather, 
that  she  must  soon  altogether  sink  ucder 
this  system  of  double  drainage.  'Well' 
thought  she,  '  I  feel  how  matters  must  dose 
with  me  at  last ;  I  am  indeed  near  the  end 
of  my  tether  ;  what  have  I  now  to  fear  when 
I  know  that  I  cannot  be  worse  ?  And  if  I  am 
todie,  as  I  must,  is  it  not  better  to  have  satis- 
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fa/;tion  for  my  sufferings  ?  *  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning  when  her  owner  went  to  get 
blood  for  their  breakfast,  it  so  happened  that 
the  cow  thrust  a  horn  into  him,  and  he  was 
found  lying  a  corpse  under  her  lifeless  carcase 
— the  last  drop  of  her  blood  having  been  ex- 
pended under  the  final  operation  of  the  fleams. 
I  "  My  Lord,  the  moral  of  this  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  fearful — and  fearfully  have  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  the  principles 
of  such  men  as  you,  caused  it  to  be  iUus- 
trated.  If  landlords  will  press  too  severely 
upon  the.  functions  of  huian  suffering  an 5 
patience,  it  is  not  to  be  surprised,  although  it 
is  to  be  deplored,  that  where  no  legal  remedy 
exists  against  individual  cruelty  or  rapacity,or 
that  plausible  selfishness,  which  is  the  worst 
species  of  oppression — that  the  law,  I  say, 
which  protects  only  the  one  party  should  be 
forgotten  or  despised  by  the  other,  and  a  fier- 
cer code  of  vengeance  substituted  in  its  stead. 

"With  respect  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  surely 
your  lordship  must  remember  that  by  your 
own  letter  he  was  appointed  imder  agent 
more  than  three  years  ago. 

"  If,  after  the  many  remonstrances  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  against  his  general 
conduct  to  the  tenants,  you  consider  him  a 
useful  man  upon  your  property,  you  will,  in 
that  case,  have  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
your  confidence  in  him.  You  are,  at  all 
events,  duly  forewarned. 

"  I  now  must  beg  leave,  my  Lord,  to  ren- 
der up  my  trust,  to  resign  my  situation  as 
the  agent  of  your  estates — ^I  do  so  with  pain, 
but  the  course  of  your  lordship's  life  has 
left  me  no  other  alternative.  I  cannot  rack 
and  goad  your  tenants,  nor  injure  your  own 
property.  I  cannot  paralyze  industry,  cramp 
nonest  exertion,  or  distress  poverty  still  fur- 
ther, merely  to  supply  necessities  which  are 
little  less  than  criminal  in  yourself  and  ruin- 
ous to  your  tenantry. 

"  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  aban- 
don you  in  your  difficulties,  if  I  saw  any  hon- 
orable means  of  extricating  you  from  them. 
You  know,  however,  that  every  practicable 
step  has  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  but 
widiout  effect — ^your  property  should  grow 
rapidly  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  and  incessant  demands  which 
are  made  upon  ii  We  can  borrow  no  more, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  alone,  ought 
to  set  a  limit  to  your  extravagance.  Excuse 
this  plainness,  my  Lord,  it  is  well  meant  and 
void  of  intentional  offence. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  deliver 
all  books,  papers,  documents,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  property,  to  any  person  duly  author- 
ized by  your  Lonlship  to  receive  them. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"Henby  Hickman." 
Vol.  XL— 11 


The  Right    Honorable    Lord    Cumber,    to 
Valentine  M*Clutchy : — 

Doncaster,  AprU,  18 — 
"  Sm : 

"In  consequence  of  certain  communi-^ 
cations  which  have  passed  between  Mr.* 
Hickman  and  myself,  I  have  determined  that 
he  shaU  no  longer  act  in  the  capacity  of  my 
agent  The  situation  is  therefore  open,  and, 
untn  a  competent  person  shall  be  appointed, 
I  authorize  you  to  discharge  its  duties,  and 
receive  from  him  a  correct  statement  of  all 
accoimts  between  us,  together  with  all  deeds, 
leases,  books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession  ; 
you  first  having  procured  me  adequate  secu- 
rity, the  amoimt  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  M'SHme,  my  law  agent,  who  will  join  or 
aid  you  in  making  ^  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

"  You  will  also  have  the  goodness,  as  soon 
afterwards  as  you  feel  it  practicable,  to  trans- 
mit me  a  bond  fide  account  of  the  Ballyrocket 
and  Tulygrindem  estates,  their  capability  of 
improvement,  condition  of  the  tenantry,  what 
leases  are  expired,  if  any,  and  those  which 
will  soon  drop,  with  a  view  of  seeing  what 
can  be  made  out  of  it.  In  this,  also,  M'Slime 
will  aid  you. 

"  As  to  the  person  who  may  succeed  Hick- 
man, as  a  necessary  preliminary  he  must  lay 
down  two  thousand  pounds,  in  the  shape  of 
an  equivalent  for  the  appointment.  Could 
you  within  a  fortnight  or  so,  raise  so  much  ? 
If  so,  let  me  hear  from  you  without  delay,  as 
it  is  not  unlikely  in  that  csise,  I  may  appoint 
yourself. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  understand  the 
manufacture  of  forty  shilling  free-holders  in 
an  economical  way,  because  if  you  do,  it 
would  be  a  desideratum.  Pai'liainent,  it  is 
said,  wiU  be  dissolved  in  June,  and  I  want, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred votes.  My  brother  lost  the  last  election 
by  something  about  that  number,  and  I  know 
he  feels  very  anxious  to  get  into  parliament 
for  many  reasons.  He  is  now  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Valentine   MClutchy,   Esq.,   to  the   Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Viscoimt  Cumber : — 

"MyLoed: 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
your  Lordship's  kind  commimication,  to 
which  I  hasten  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
reply.  And  first,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  re- 
turn sincere  thanks  for  your  warm  kindness, 
in  promising  to  appoint  me  your  agent. 
You  may  rest  assured,  my  Lord,  that  I  will 
go  through  my  duties  as  such  without  fovor 
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or  affection  to  any  one,  barring  your  lord- 
ship, whose  interests  it  will  night  and  day 
become  my  duty  to  study.  With  respect  to 
the  loan  your  lordship  makes  allusion  to,  I 
fear  it  wfll  be  out  of  my  power  to  raise  it — 
that  is  to  the  full  amount ;  but  if  one-half 
would  do,  I  might  by  the  aid  of  friends  get 
it  together.  As  for  secuiity,  I  trust  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  Eandal  Deaker 
and  Cadwallader  Tvdlywagger,  Esqrs.,  are 
ready  to  give  it  to  any  amount,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  there  at  all  eventa 

"  On  looking  again  at  your  lordship's  kind 
letter,  it  appears  possible  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  considering  the  two  thousand  as  a 
loan  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
man  Uving.  who  respects  the  high  principles 
and  delicate  feelmgs  of  our  aristocracy  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
feared  in  supposing  it  otherwise  than  a  loan, 
I  might  offend  your  lordship's  keen  sense  of 
honor,  which  I  pledge  my  credit  and  reputa- 
tion would  grieve  my  heart  even  to  think  of. 
Under  this  impression,  then,  I  shall  continue 
to  believe  it  a  loan,  until  I  have  the  honor 
of  hearing  from  your  lordship  again. 

"  Your  anxiety,  my  Lord,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  your  property  and  the  condition  of 
your  tenantry  is  certainly  honorable  to  your- 
self, as  being  a  direct  proof  of  the  generous 
interest  you  feel  in  their  welfare.  It  is  for- 
tunate in  this  instance,  that  your  lordship 
should  apply  to  a  man  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
both.  True,  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  my 
Lord,  and  if  I  possess  one  quality  more  than 
another  it  is  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  slow,  but 
straightforward  perseverance  in  whatever  is 
right.  It  is  to  this,  always  under  Providence, 
that  I  owe  everything.  I  grant  indeed,  that 
it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak  in  this  manner  of 
myself  but  my  object  in  doing  so  is,  that  as 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  communications 
touching  your  lordship's  tenants  and  proper- 
ty, you  may  be  induced  to  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  whatever  I  shall  say.  Many  a 
time,  indeed,  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Hickman,  has  made  the  same  observa- 
tion, and  I  felt  it  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree  to  hear  this  from  a  man  who  is  truth 
itself  and  whose  only  fault  is — if  it  be  one — 
that  his  heart  is  too  kind,  and  rather  easily 
imposed  on  by  those  who  deal  in  fraud  and 
cunning.  A  man  like  him,  who,  if  he  cannot 
speak  well  of  an  absent  friend,  will  be  silent, 
is  a  jewel  in  this  life  which  ought  to  be  worn 
in  the  very  core  of  the  heart 

"  With  respect  to  the  BaUyracket  estate, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  first,  I  cannot  report 
so  favorably  as  I  could  wish.  The  task,  in 
fact,  is  to  me,  personally,  a  very  painful  one  ; 
especially  with  reference  to  that  well  mean-  ; 


ing  and  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  HickmaiL 
In  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  the  tenantry  are 
not  at  all  in  arrears,  a  circumstance  which  is 
by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  landlord,  especi- 
ally an  Irish  one.  Every  one  knows  that  an 
Irish  landlord  has  other  demands  upon  his 
tenantry  besides  the  payment  of  their  renta 
Is  there  no  stress,  for  instance,  to  be  laid 
upon  his  poHtical  influence,  which  cannot  be 
exerted  unless  through  their  agency  ?  Now 
a  tenant  not  in  arrears  to  his  landlord  is 
comparatively  independent,  but  it  is  not  with 
an  independent  tenantry  that  a  landlord  can 
work  his  wishes.  No,  my  Lord ;  the  safe 
principle  is  to  keep  the  tenant  two  or  three 
gales  behind,  and  if  he  foils  in  submission, 
or  turns  restifl^  and  becomes  openly  contu- 
macious, then  you  have  the  means  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  judgment  m  your  own 
hands,  and  it  can  be  done  with  the  color  of 
both  law  and  justice,  behind  which  any  man 
may  stand  wimout  the  imputation  of  harsh 
motives,  or  an  excessive  love  of  subordination. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Hickman  should  differ 
with  me  on  this  point,  for  he  is  a  man  whoso 
opinions  are  very  valuable  on  many  things, 
with  the  exception  of  his  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  obstinacy. 

"  The  next  disadvantage  to  your  interests, 
my  Lord,  is  another  error — I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  say  it — of  Mr.  Hickman.  That 
gentleman  is  an  advocate  for  education  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Now  if  an  agent 
were  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  he  is  and  ought  to  be  to  those 
of  tiie  landlord,  this  principle  might  pass ; 
but  as  I  take  it,  that  the  sole  duty  of  an 
agent  is  to  extend  the  interest  of  his  em- 
ployer exclusively,  so  am  I  opposed  to  any 
plan  or  practice  by  which  the  people  may  be 
taught  to  think  too  clearly.  For  let  me  ask, 
my  Lord,  what  class  of  persons,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election,  for  instance,  or  during 
its  continuance,  are  most  available  for  our 
interests?  Who  are  driven  without  reluct- 
ance, without  thought,  or  without  reason,  in 
bhnd  and  infatuated  multitudes,  to  the  hust- 
ings ?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  been 
educated,  or  taught  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
And,  my  Lord,  is  not  the  vote  of  an  ignorant 
man  as  vaUd  in  law  as  one  who  is  enlight- 
ened ?  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  schools  which  Mr.  Hickman 
has  estabUshed  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  your  lordship  was  sufficiently  awake  to 
your  own  interests,  to  decline  granting  them 
any  support  No,  my  Lord ;  an  educated 
people  will  be  a  thinking  people — a  thinking 
people  will  be  an  independent  people — but 
an  independent  people  will  not  be  a  manage- 
able people ;  and  if  that  is  not  placing  tiie 
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subject  in  a  8atifi£aciory  ligbt,  I  know  not 
what  ia 

''I  need  scaicelj  assure  you,  my  Lord,  that 
in  my  own  humble  way,  I  did  everything  I 
reasonably  could  to  discountenance  the 
education  system.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
prevent  several  of  the  tenants  from  sending 
their  children  to  these  schools ;  but,  as  usual, 
I  experienced  bcrt  little  gratitude  at  their 
hands,  or  at  those  of  their  parents.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  my  in- 
terference, as  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  three  or  four  of  them  having  been  hanged 
or  transported  for  crimes  which  they  were 
base  enough  to  impute  to  the  ignorance  oc- 
casioned  by  my  principles — for  so  they 
spoke. 

''  Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Bally- 
racket  tenantry.  They  are  not  in  arrears, 
and  you  may  consequently  guess  at  the 
wretdied  state  of  their  moral  feelings.  They 
are,  in  fact,  every  day  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  very  kind  of  knowledge  which  we 
don't  wish  them  to  possess.  They  do  not 
slink  aside  when  they  see  you  now ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  stand  erect,  and  look  you  fear- 
lessly in  the  face.  Upon  my  credit  and 
reputation  this  is  truth — melancholy  truth, 
my  Lord — and  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election 
you  will  find  it  so  to  your  cosi 

''  I  have  lost  no  lame  in  ascertaining  the 
other  particulars  mentioned  in  your  lord- 
ship's letter.  The  leases  of  thi*ee  townlands 
expired  on  March  last  They  are  Derry- 
downy,  Cracknaboulteen,  and  Ballyweltem. 
The  principal  tenant  of  Derrydowny  is  a  very 
respectable  widow — one  Mrs.  M'Swaddle — a 
woman  of  serious  habits,  if  not  of  decided 
piety.  She  has  three  daughters,  all  of  whom 
sit  imder  the  ministration  of  a  Mr.  Bolthan 
— which  is  pronounced  Bottom — a  young 
preacher,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  con- 
nection. They  are  to  all  appearance  well  in 
the  world,  keep  a  conversation  car,  and  have 
the  reputation  of  being  very  honest  and  sav- 
ing. Old  M*Swaddle  himself  was  a  revenue 
collector,  and  it  is  said,  died  richer  than  they 
are  willing  to  admit  Cracknaboulteen  is 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  the  M'Eegs — or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  Five  Sols — the  name  of  each  being  Solo- 
mon, which  is  shortened  into  SoL  "Hiere  is 
lame  Sol,  blind  Sol,  long  Sol,  uncertain  Sol, 
and  Sol  of  the  mountain.  They  are  cele- 
brated distillers  of  poteen  whiskey,  but  are 
not  rich.  The  estate,  in  &ct,  would  be  bet- 
ter without  them,  were  it  not  for  their  votes. 
The  townland  of  Ballyweltem  is  principally 
the  property  of  a  wild  faction,  named  M'Eip- 
peen,  whose  great  delight  is  to  keep  up  per- 
petual feud  against  an  opposite  ^tion  of 
the  O'Squads,  who  on  their  part  are  every 


whit  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  their  enemiea 
These  are  also  poor  enough,  and  in  an  elec- 
tion are  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  should 
say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  several  renewal 
fines  will  fall  in  during  the  course  of  the 
winter.  I  shall,  however,  examine  the  leases, 
and  other  documents,  stiU  more  searchingly,  { 
and  see  what  can  be  got  out  of  it,  and  how 
far  we  can  go. 

*'  The  TuUygrindem  estate  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  a  still  more  disheartening  condition. 
There  is  a  very  bitter  and  knowing  family 
living  on  the  townland  of  Beleeven,  named 
M'Loughlin,  who  contrive  to  spread  danger- 
,  ous  and  destructive  principles  among  the 
t^iiantry.  They  are  cunning,  unscrupulous, 
and  vindictive,  but  cautious,  plausible,  and 
cloaked  with  the  deepest  hypocrisy.  I  have 
been  endeavoring  for  years  to  conciliate,  or 
rather,  reform  them  by  kindness,  but  hith- 
erto without  effect;  whether  I  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  purifying  this  fountain- 
head  of  bigotry  and  unconstitutional  principle 
— ^I  do  not  wish  to  use  a  shorter,  but  a  much 
stronger  term — I  cannot  yet  say.  I  shall,  at 
all  events,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  you,  my 
Lord,  and  of  kindness — mistaken  it  may  be, 
I  grant  you — ^to  them,  continue  to  make  the 
desirable  attempt  My  amiable  friend,  Hick- 
man, has  certainly  been  made  the  dupe  of 
their  adroitness,  but,  indeed,  he  is  too  simple 
and  credulous  for  this  world,  as  every  kind^ 
hearted  man,  with  great  benevolence  and 
Uttle  judgment,  usually  is.  If  I  had  not 
risen  honestly  and  honorably,  as  I  trust  I 
n^y  say,  through  the  gradations  of  office 
upon  this  property,  I  Uiink  it  probable  I 
might  myself  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
by  the  natural  and  seductive  tact  of  this 
dangerous  family.  Mr.  Hickman  espouses 
their  quarrel,  not  exactly  their  quarrel,  but 
their  cause  against  me  ;  but  that  is  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  his  easy  simplicity 
of  character,  and  his  pardonable  love  of  pop- 
ularity, that  it  rather  endears  him  to  me 
than  otherwise. 

"Indeed,  I  may  bay,  my  Lord,  candidly 
and  confidentially,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  upon  your  estates,  which  requires  to 
be  vigilantly  watched,  and  checked  with  all 
due  and  reasonable  promptitude ;  I  allude 
principally  to  these  Mljoughlins,  and  when 
I  state  that  my  excellent  and  well  disposed 
friend  is  absolutely  popular  among  your 
tenantry,  even  although  he  made  them  pay 
up  to  the  very  last  gale,  and  that  I  am  by 
no  means  in  good  odor  with  them,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  furnish  your  lord- 
ship with  a  key  to  this  same  state  of  feeling 
which  exists  so  generally  in  this  country. 
This,  then,  my  Lord,  is  the  secret : — when- 
ever an  Irish  ^ent  devotes  himself  honestly 
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to  the  wants,  wishes,  and  interests  of  his 
employer,  especially  if  he  be  needy  and 
pressed  for  money,  so  sure  will  he  become 
unpopular  with  the  tenantry.  Now,  I  am 
somewhat  impopular  with  the  tenantry,  and 
my  amiable  Mend,  EQckman,  is  beloved  by 
them  ;  but  I  think  your  lordship  by  this 
time  understands  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
on  both  sides.  As  your  agent,  my  Lord,  I 
should  regret  such  popularity,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  intentions  of  poor,  sweet, 
amiable  Hickman's  heart,  are  such  as  we 
must  all  love  and  admire. 

"  With  respect,  my  Lord,  to  the  manuiac^ 
ture  of  the  "forties,"  as  a  certain  comical 
class  of  freeholders  are  termed,  I  coiiid  "have 
easily  undeiiaken  to  double  the  number  you 
mention,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  were 
it  not  for  the  discouraging  system  adopted 
by  Mr.  EQckman.  As  it  is,  I  must  see  what 
can  be  done  ;  but  your  lordship  knows  that 
I  can  take  no  step  either  m  this  or  anything 
else,  until  my  appointment  shall  be  finally 
confirmed.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  remarkable  docitment,  on  the  subject  in 
question,  which  hdM  recently  gone  its  rounds 
in  this  country.     It  is  called — 


<«  ( 


A   RECEIFr   TO  MAKE   A   FOBTY   SHZLLmO   FREE- 
HOLDER.' 

"  *  Tak<  tlie  poorest  Irishman  you  can  get, 
he  must  be  destitute  and  ignorant,  for  then 
he  will  be  slavish,^  give  him  a  mud  cabin, 
but  no  education ;  let  the  former  be  a  bad 
model  of  an  indifferent  pig-stye,  and  held  at 
thrice  its  value.  Put  him  to  repose  on  a 
comfortable  bed  of  damp  straw,  with  his  own 
coat  and  his  wife's  petticoat,  for  bed-clothes. 
Pamper  him  on  two  half  meals  of  potatoes 
and  point  per  day — with  water  ad  libitum. 
For  clothing — let  him  have  a  new  shirt  once 
every  three  years — to  give  him  exercise  and 
keep  him  clean — a  hat  once  in  every  seven, 
and  brogues  whenever  he  can  get  them. 
HiH  coat  and  breeches — lest  he  might  grow 
too  independent — must  be  worn  upon  the 
principle  of  the  EKghlander's  knife,  which, 
although  a  century  in  the  family,  was  never 
changed,  except  sometimes  the  handle  and 
sometimes  the  blade.  Let  his  right  to  vote 
be  founded  upon  a  freehold  property  of  six 
feet  square,  or  as  much  as  may  be  encom- 
passed by  his  own  shirt,  and  \Bke  care  that 
there  be  a  gooseberry  bush  in  the  centre  of 
it ;  he  must  have  from  four  to  ten  children, 
as  a  proof  of  his  standing  in  society,  all/a«/t- 
umabiy  dressed,  and  coming  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  twelve  months.  Having  thus,  by 
a  liberal  system  of  feeding  and  clothing,  ren- 
dered him  strong  for  labor,  you  must  work 
him  from  dark  to  dark — pay  him  fourpence 
a  day  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  with 


permission  to  beg  or  starve  for  the  reiziidii- 

der.     When  in  health  task  him  bevond  hia 

if 

strength,  and  when  sick  neglect  bim — for 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  kindness  in 
a  landlord,  and  gratitude  in  a  tenant — and 
thus  will  your  virtues  become  reciprocal 
He  must  Uve  under  a  gradation  of  six  land- 
lords, so  that  whoever  defaults,  he  may  suf- 
fer— and  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  six 
tyrants  instead  of  one.  Your  agent  is  to 
wheedle,  and  your  bailiff  to  bully  him  ;  the 
one  must  promise,  and  the  other  threaten ; 
but  if  both  fail,  you  must  try  him  yourself. 
Should  he  become  intractable  under  aU  this, 
you  must  take  purer  measures. — Compliment 
him  on  his  wife — praise  and  admire  his 
children — ^play  upon  his  affections,  and  cor- 
rupt him  through  his  very  virtues — for  that 
will  show  that  you  love  your  country  and 
her  people  better  than  your  own  interesta 
Place  a  promise  of  independence  on  one  side 
of  him,  but  a  ruined  cottage  and  extermina- 
tion on  the  other.  When  all  his  scruples 
are  thus  honorably  overcome,  and  his  con- 
science skilfully  removed,  take  him  for  twen- 
ty minutes  or  so  out  of  his  rags,  put  him 
into  a  voting  suit  that  he  may  avoid  sus- 
picion, bring  him  up  to  the  poll — steep  him 
in  the  strongest  perjury,  then  strip  him  of 
his  voting  suit,  clap  hun  into  his  rags,  and 
having  thus  fitted  him  for  the  perpetration 
of  any  treachery  or  crime,  set  him  at  large 
once  more,  that  he  may  disseminate  your 
own  principles  upon  your  own  property, 
until  you  may  require  him  again.  Having 
thus  honestly  discharged  your  duty  to  Gk)d 
and  your  country,  go  calmly  to  your  pillow, 
where  you  can  rest  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  all  that  a  virtuous  man  and  true 
patriot  can  do,  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  his  fellow  creatures.' 
''I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  Val  M'Clutchy," 

Lord  Cumber  to  Solomon  M'SUme,  Esq., 

Attorney  at  Law : — 
"  Dear  Sm : 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy, 
which  I  will  trouble  you  to  forward  to 
him  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  contains 
his  appointment  to  the  vacant  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  power  of  attorney, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  my 
property  will  improve  imder  him.  I  did 
think  it  no  breach  of  any  honorable  principle 
to  make  him  advance,  by  way  of  compensa* 
tion,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  It 
is  a  thing  very  usually  done,  I  am  aware,  and 
by  men  who  would  not  bear  any  imputation 
against  their  honor.  But  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  his  letter  has  deterred  me  from  taking  the 
money  in  that  Ughi    It  would  be  certainly 
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too  bad  to  allow  a  person  of  his  birth  and 
standing  in  the  world  to  teach  one  of  mine  a 
lesson  in  delicacy  of  feeling.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  let  him  advance  the  money  on  the 
usual  terms  of  loon : — that  you  can  adjust 
between  you.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not 
lose  one  moment  of  unnecessary  time  in  ac- 
complishing this  business,  and  remitting  the 
money.  Two  thousand  in  a  fortnight  will  be 
of  more  value  to  me  than  four  in  a  month, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  which  I 
am  placed. 

"Yours, 

CXJMBEB. 

P.  S. — I  say,  my  little  saint,  I  hope  you 
are  as  religious  as  ever — but  in  the  mean- 
time as  it  is  not  unlikely — but  on  the  contra- 
ry very  probable:— if  not  altogether  certain — 
that  I  shall  be  in  Ireland  should  the  election 
take  place,  I  trust  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  if  there's  e'er  a  pretty  girl  in 
the  neighborhood — that  wants  a  friend  and 
protector — ha,  ha,  ha — as  great  a  sinner  as 
ever,  you  see — but  for  that  reason  you  know 
the  more  entitled  to  your  prayers  for  my 
conversion.  The  greater  the  saint,  the 
greater  the  sinner  now-a-days— or  is  it  the 
other  way  ?    I  forget. 

"  CUMBEB." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Yal  M'Clutchy,  enclosed  in 

the  above : — 
"DEABSm: 

"I  am  very  happy  in  appointing  you 
to  the  impo^Lt  ^fLtion  T  my  ^nt, 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  and  authority 
to  act  as  may  best  seem  to  you  for  my  ad- 
vantage. The  money  I  will  take  on  your  own 
terms,  only  I  beg  that  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  remitting  it.  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  ]^.  Hickman,  however  well  mean- 
ing, was  deficient  in  firmness  and  penetration 
of  character,  so  far  as  the  tenants  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  would  recommend  you  to 
avoid  the  errors  which  you  perceived  in  him. 
With  many  principles  laid  down  in  your  let- 
ter I  agree,  but  not  with  all  For  instance, 
if  I  understand  you  right,  you  wou}d  appear 
to  advocate  too  much  indulgence  to  the  ten- 
antry at  my  expense  ;  for  what  else  is  allow- 
ing them  to  run  into  arrears.  Thiscertainly 
keeps  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  and  you 
cannot  surely  expect  me  to  coimtenance  such 
a  proceeding  as  that : — whilst  I  say  this,  it  is 
due  to  you  that  I  consider  your  ultimate  ob- 
ject a  correct  one.  Property  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  value,  unless  a  landlord's  in- 
fluence over  the  people  be  as  strong  as  his 
right  to  the  soil ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
duty  of  every  landlord  is  to  exercise  as  pow- 
erfiii  a  control  over  the  former,  and  get  as 


much  out  of  the  latter  as  he  can.  The  land- 
lords, to  be  sure,  are  of  one  religion  and  the 
people  of  another ;  but  so  long  as  we  caa 
avail  ourselves  of  the  latter  for  political  pur- 
poses, we  need  care  but  littie  about  tiieir 
creed.  The  results  in  this  case  are  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  country  were  Protestant, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  we  wani  Indeed  I 
question  if  the  whole  Irish  population  were 
Protestant  to-morrow,  whether  the  fact  woidd 
not  be  against  us.  I  now  speak  as  identifying 
myself  with  British  interesta  Would  we 
find  them  as  manageable  and  as  easily  shaped 
to  our  purposes  ?  I  fear  not.  They  would 
demand  education,  knowledge,  and  all  the 
fulness  of  civil  Uberty  ;  they  would  become 
independent, they  would  think  for  themselves, 
and  in  what  predicament  would  that  place 
us  ?  Could  we  then  work  our  British  inter- 
ests, foster  British  prejudices,  and  aid  Brit- 
ish ambition  as  we  do  ?  Certainly  not,  im- 
less  we  had  the  people  with  us,  and  vnthout 
them  we  are  nothing. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  proper  influence  over 
them,  I  think,  without  doubt,  we  are  much 
safer  as  we  stand. 

"  With  respect  to  the  discharge  of  your 
duty,  your  own  judgment  will  be  a  better 
guide  than  mine.  As  I  said  before,  avoid 
Hickman's  errors;  I  fear  he  was  too  soft, 
credulous,  and  easily  played  upon.  Excess 
of  feeling,  in  fact,  is  a  bad  qualification  in 
an  agent.  Humanity  is  very  well  in  its 
place  ;  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  it  It  strikes  me,  that  you 
would  do  well  to  put  on  a  manner  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  tenants,  as  much  op- 
posed to  Hickman's  as  possible.  Be  gene- 
rally angry,  speak  loud,  swear  roundly,  and 
make  them  know  their  place.  To  bully  and 
browbeat  is  not  easily  done  with  success, 
even  in  a  just  cause,  although  with  a  broken- 
spirited  people  it  is  a  good  gift ;  but  after 
all  I  apprehend  the  best  method  is  just  to 
adapt  your  bearing  to  the  character  of  the 
person  you  have  to  deal  with,  if  you  wish,  as 
you  ought,  to  arrive  at  that  ascendency  of 
feeling  on  your  part,  and  subserviency  on 
theirs,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
proper  temper  for  your  purposea 

"  Your  receipt  for  making  a  forty  shiUinsf 
freeholder  conteins  many  exceUent  bgredi- 
ents,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  honestiy 
drawn  up ;  that  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  one  who  was  not  friendly  to 
that  system  of  franchise.  I  have  Uttle  else 
to  say,  except  that  you  will  find  it  necessary 
I  think  to  be  very  firm  and  rigorous.  Re- 
member that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow ;  so  upon  this  principle  keep 
them  moving  at  a  steady  pace.     In  three 
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words,  think  of  my  difficulties,  and  get  all 
jou  can  out  of  them — still  remembering,  as 
we  say  in  the  ring,  never  to  train  them  below 
their  strength,  for  that  would  be  the  loss  of 
our  own  battle. 


<« 


Yours, 


"  CUMBKB." 

Solomon  STSlime,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-law,  to 

Lord  Cumbei*, 
"  My  esteemed  Lord  : 

"I  had  the  unmerited  honor — for,  indeed, 
to  a  man  sensible  of  his  many  frailties  as  I 
am,  I  feel  it  is  an  unmerited  honor — to  re- 
ceive any  communication  from  one  whom 
the  Lord  hath  exalted  to  a  place  of  such 
high  rank  in  this  world,  as  that  which  your 
lordship  so  worthily  filLs.  It  gives  me  great 
gratification,  my  Lord,  to  learn  from  your 
last  letter  that  you  have  appointed  my  friend, 
Mr.  Valentine  M*Clutchy,  as  your  agent  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  attributing  such  cir- 
cumstances as  this — being,  as  the}^  generally 
are,  matters  of  mere  worldly  prudence  and 
convenience — to  any  over-ruling  cause  from 
above  ;  but  truly  tlie  appointment  of  such  a 
man  at  this  particular  time,  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  principle  of  good  at  work  for  your 
lordship's  interests.  May  you  continue,  as 
you  do,  to  deserve  it !  Your  change  of  agents 
is,  indeed,  one  that,  through  the  taJent, 
energy,  and  integrity  of  Mr.  M*Clutchy, 
is  likely  to  redound  much  and  largely  to 
your  own  benefit.  Li  his  capacity  of  under 
agent,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
transacting  business  with  him;  and  when  I 
contrast  lus  quickness,  clearness,   honesty, 

and  skill,  with  the  evident  want  of but 

no,  my  Lord ;  far  be  it  from  mej  as  a  Chris- 
tian  man,  to  institute  any  rash  comparison 
either  in  favor  of  my  fellow-creature  or 
against  him,  so  long  as  sin  and  prejudice 
even  for  that  which  is  good,  and  frailty,  may 
render  us,  as  they  often  do,  liable  to  error. 
In  Mr.  M'Clutchy  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
mistaken ;  in  Mr.  Hickman  it  is  possible  I  may 
be  mistaken — ^I  am  not  infallible — I  am  frail 
— a  very  sinner,  but  not  removed  wholly,  I 
would  trust,  out  of  the  range  of  grace.  My 
Lord,  I  say  again,  that,  as  a  conscientious 
man,  and  as  far  as  mere  human  reason — 
whicdi  is  at  best  but  short-sighted — enables 
me  to  judge,  I  am  truly  cheered  in  spirit  by 
this,  I  trust,  providential  change  in  the 
'  agency  of  your  property.  My  Lord,  in  my 
various  correspondence,  I  generally  endeavor 
to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  forget  my  Christian 
duties,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  cast  a  single  grain 
of  the  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  write.  The  calls 
of  rehgion  are,  indeed,  strong  upon  us,  if  we 
permitted  ourselves  to  Usten  to  them  as  we 


ought  Will  your  lordslup  then  pardon  me 
for  reminding  you,  that,  however  humble 
the  instrument,  I  have  before  now  been  the 
honored  means  of  setting  your  godly  ex- 
amples of  charity  before  the  world,  with  the 
single-hearted  purpose  and  hope  that  it 
might  imitate  your  virtues  There  is  in  the 
neighborhood  a  case  at  present  of  great  dis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  a  widow  and  her  three 
yoimg  children,  who  have  been  left  destitute 
by  the  guilt  and  consequent  deportation  of 
her  unhappy  husband  to  Australia,  for  the 
crime  of  feloniously  abstracting  live  mutton. 
I  defended  him  professionally,  or,  I  should 
say — although  I  do  not  boast  pf  it — with  an 
eye  to  the  relief  of  his  interesting  wife,  but 
without  success ;  and  what  rendered  his 
crime  more  impardonable,  he  had  the  un- 
paralleled wickedness  to  say,  that  he  was  in- 
stigated to  it  by  the  ill-advice  and  intemper- 
ate habits  of  this  amiable  woman.  Will  your 
lordship,  then,  allow  me  to  put  your  honored 
name  in  the  list  of  her  Christian  friends? 
Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  subscribe  myself 
"  Your  lordship's  frail,  unworthy, 
"  but  faithful  and  honored  servant, 

"Solomon  M'Sume." 

"P.  S. — With  respect  to  your  jocose  and 
ironical  postscript,  may  I  again  taJiLe  the  lib- 
erty of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season.  If 
your  lordship  could  so  far  assume  a  proper 
Christian  seriousness  of  character,  as  to  ren- 
der the  act  of  kindness  and  protection  on 
your  part  such  as  might  confer  a  competent 
independence  upon  a  female  of  religious  dis- 
positions, I  doubt  not,  should  your  lord- 
ship's charity  continue  unabated  on  your 
arrival  here,  that  some  such  desirable  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  as  that  of  rescuing  a 
comely  but  desolate  maiden  from  distress. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  man  here  living  on 
your  lordship's  property,  who  has  a  daughter 
endowed  wiflh  a  large  portion  of  that  vain 
gift  called  beauty.  Her  father  and  family  are 
people  of  bad  principle,  without  conscience 
or  honesty,  and,  withal,  utterly  destitute  of 
religion — not  btit  that  they  carry  them- 
selves very  plausibly  to  the  world.  Among 
such  people,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  engaging  damsel,  who  is  now  so  youth- 
ful and  innocent,  could  resist  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  that  prevail  in  her 
family.  Indeed,  her  abiding  among  them 
cannot  be  for  her  welfare  in  any  sense. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &c." 

Valentine     MClutchy,    Esq.,    to    Solomon 

M'Slime. 
**My  deab  M'Slime: 

"  As  it  is  beyond  any  doubt,  that  in  the 
fair  discharge  of  our  duty,  you  and  I  can 
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be  mutuallj  serviceable  to  eacb  other ;  and 
as  it  is  eqimllj  evident  that  it  is  our  interest, 
and  what  is  more,  the  interest  of  Lord  Cum- 
ber, that  we  should  be  so,  I  therefore  think 
it  right  to  observe,  that  in  all  transactions 
between  us,  each  should  treat  the  other  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  beg  to  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  in 
any  proceeding  that  may  appear  harsh  to- 
wards any  of  his  lordship's  tenantry,  I  am 
and  shall  be  actuated  by  no  other  feeling, 
than  a  strong,  conscientious  sense  of  my 
duty  to  him.  This  is,  was,  and  wiU  be  the 
principle  of  my  whole  life.  And  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear  M'Slime,  that  if  I  were 
less  devoted  to  those  interests  than  I  am, 
my  popularity  would  be  greater  among  the 
tenantry.  Indeed,  few  men  have  a  right  to 
know  this  better  than  yourself,  inasmuch  as 
you  stand  in  precisely  the  same  beloved  re- 
lation to  them  that  I  do. 

**  Our  excellent  friend  Hickman  is  a  very 
worthy  man  and  exceedingly  well  meaning. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  do. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  he  left 
out  of  his  system  of  agency  some  of  the  most 
valuable  rights  and  pri^dlegesof  \hQ  landlord. 
These  I  will  mention  to  you  when  I  see  you, 
and  when  I  have  more  time.  I  consequently 
must  say,  that  in  attempting  to  revive  these 
rights,  even  while  I  was  deputy-agent,  the 
unjust  odium  that  is  falling  upon  me  already, 
even  while  I  had  scarce  time  to  move  in 
them,  ought  rather  to  be — that  is  morally 
speaking — visited  upon  him  who  allowed 
them  to  lapse.  Now  that  the  fine  old  leases 
of  the  MTioughlins  and  the  Harmans,  and 
others,  have  dropped,  what  can  I  do  but 
study  Lord  Cumber's  interest,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  Not  but  I  would  serve  them  if  I 
could,  and  will  if  I  can.  I  bear  them  no  ill- 
feeling  ;  and  if  they  have  joined  in  the  cal- 
umnies and  threats  that  are  so  unjustly  ut- 
tered against  me,  what  can  I  do,  and  what 
ought  I  do,  but  return  good  for  evil  ?  You, 
as  a  truly  religious  and  pious  man,  will  feel 
delighted  to  support  me  in  this  principle, 
and  also  to  aid  me  in  bearing  it  practically 
out.  Any  services  of  a  similar  kmd  that  I 
can  honestly  and  conscientiously  render  you 
— and  none  other  would  you  accept — I  shall 
be  on  my  part  delighted  to  offer.  Li  the 
meantime,  let  me  have  your  excellent  advice 
as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  stifling  the 
unreasonable  murmurs  that  are  rising  among 
the  people— and  as  touching  M'Loughlin's 
and  Harman's  properties,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you,  in  order  to  consult  upon  what 
may  or  can  be  done  for  them,  always  com- 
patibly with  Lord  Cumber's  interests. 

••  The  pair  of  turkies  which  I  send  you  are 
ilie  result  of  my  reviving  one  of  his  lordship's 


rights.  They  are  duty-turhies,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  vnll  eat  the  worse  for  the  blessings 
which  Darby  O'Drive  tells  me  accompanied 
them  ;  at  least  I  don't  find  they  do. 

"  All  that  I  have  yet  written,  however,  is 
only  preliminary ;  but  now  to  business.  I 
have  received  the  letter  which  Lord  Cumber 
transmitted  to  me,  imder  your  frank,  in 
which  I  am  appointed  his  head  agent  He 
also  is  willing  to  accept  the  two  thousand 
pounds  on  my  own  terms — that  is,  of  course, 
as  a  loan,  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest  But 
don't  you  think,  my  dear  M'SHme,  that  vrith 
respect  to  this  large  sura,  an  understanding 
might  be  entered  into— or  rather  an  arrange- 
ment made,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  would,  I 
flatter  myself,  turn  out  of  great  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  his  lordship.  The  truth  is,  that 
Lord  Cumber,  like  most  generous  men,  is 
very  negligent  of  his  own  interests — at  least 
much  more  so  than  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  him,  in  every 
sense,  to  have  a  person  managing  his  estates, 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  serve  him. 
His  property,  in  fact,  is  not  represented  in  the 
grand  jury  pannel  of  the  county.  This  is  a 
great  loss  to  him — a  serious  loss.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  wretchedly,  shamefully  defi- 
cient in  roads — ^both  pubHc  and  private.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  many  rents  left  un- 
paid, through  the  inability  of  the  people, 
which  we  could  get  paid  by  the  making  of 
these  roads,  and  other  county  arrangements, 
which  the  ill-thinking  call  jobs.  In  the  third 
and  last  place,  he  has  on  his  property  no 
magistrate  friendly  to  his  aforesaid  interests, 
and  who  would  devote  himself  to  them  with 
suitable  energy  and  zeaL  Indeed,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  murmurings  and  heartCbumings 
alluded  to,  I  fear  that  such  a  magistrate  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  bad  spirit  rising  and  getting  abroad, 
wherever  it  came  from — ^and  you  know,  my 
dear  M'Slime,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
either  you  or  me.  You  know  that — you  feel 
it.  Now,  what  I  would  propose  is  this — 
Lord  Cumber  has  sufficient  interest  vrith  the 
government,  to  have  me — all-unworthy  as  I 
am — appointed  a  magistrate.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment but  hint  to  the  chancellor,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  In  that  event,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  this  large  sum  of  money  as  a  loan, 
let  it  go  as  a  per  contra  to  my  appointment 
to  the  bench.  And  there  is  anotiier  consid- 
eration by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  which 
is,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  government 
would  be  certain  to  have  in  the  commission 
a  man  who  would  prove  himself  one  of  the 
precise  class  which  they  stand  in  need  of — 
that  is,  a  useful  man,  devoted  to  their 
vrishes. 

"  Now,  my  dear  M'Slime,  I  mention  this 
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to  you  with  all  the  confidence  of  unshaken 
]!riendship.  From  you  these  representations 
will  go  to  his  lordship  with  a  much  better 
grace  than  they  would  from  me.  Tell  him 
in  your  own  peculiar  Way,  that  he  shall  have 
the  two  thousand  for  the  magistracy.  That 
is  my  first  object  as  his  friend — this  once 
obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  myself, 
ere  long,  a  member  of  the  grand  panel,  and 
ca;^ble  of  serving  him  still  more  extensively. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 
"  My  dear  M'Slime,  &c., 

**  Valentine  M'Clutchy." 

P.S. — I  heard  you  once  express  a  wish 
about  a  certain  farm — but  mum's  the  word 
-only  this,  I  have  something  in  my  eye  for 

you." 

Solomon  M'Slime  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber : — 
"  My  Gracious  Lobd  : 

"I,  of  course,  cannot  look  upon  the  con- 
dition you  annex  to  the  appointment  of 
the  agent  as  unreasonable,  although  my 
friend  M'Clutchy  insists,  he  says,  for  tlie 
honor  of  the  aristocracy,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take on  your  lordship's  part,  and  that  a  loan 
only  was  meant  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  humbly 
hope  a  thought  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me, 
by  which  the  matter  may,  under  Providence, 
assume  a  more  agreeable  character  for  all 
parties.  Last  night,  my  Lord,  immediately 
after  family  worship,  I  found  myself  much 
refreshed  in  mind,  but  rather  jaded  in  my 
poor  sinful  body,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day — for,  indeed,  I  had  ridden  a  good  deal 
since  morning.  However,  I  desired  Susanna 
— a  pious  young  person,  who  acts  as  chil- 
dren's maid,  and  understands  my  habits — to 
procure  me  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar,  into 
which,  out  of  a  necessar}'  regard  for  health, 
which  is  imposed  as  a  duty  on  us  all,  I 
poured  a  Httle  brandy,  partly  for  sustain- 
ment  and  partly  to  qualify  the  water.  Having 
swallowed  a  Uttle  of  this  I  found  the  two 
principles  combine  together,  almost  like 
kindred  spudts,  and  consequently  experi- 
enced both  nourishment  and  edification  from 
the  draught  It  was  then,  my  Lord,  that  it 
was  given  me  to  turn  my  mind  upon  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  I  mean  the  condition 
of  paying  two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
privilege  of  managing  your  propeiiy.  In- 
deed the  thing  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  this 
light ; — your  property,  my  Lord,  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  grand  panel  of  the  coimty, 
which  is  certainly  a  serious  loss  to  you,  as 
there  is  no  one  here  to  advocate  your  in- 
terests, especially  since  poor  Mr.  Deaker's 
infirmities  (would  that  they  were  all  only  of 
the  body  1)  have  caused  him  to  attend  the 


grand  jury  less  frequently.  Many  arrange- 
ments might  be  advantageously  made,  by 
which  your  lordship  would  indirectly  benefit ; 
— that  is,  the  money,  so  to  speak,  might  be 
made  to  go  into  one  pocket,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  yours.  Then  you 
have  not  a  magistrate  in  your  estates  devoted 
to  your  special  interests,  as  you  ought  to' 
have  ;  this  is  a  very  necessary  thing,  my 
Lord,  and  to  which  I  humbly  endeavor  to 
direct  your  attention.  Again,  my  Lord,  you 
have  no  magistrate  of  true  Protestant  and 
Ascendancy  principles,  who  from  time  to 
time,  might  manifest  to  the  government  that 
you  did  not  forget  their  interests  no  more 
than  your  own.  Now,  my  Lord,  what  man 
can  be,  or  is  better  qualified  to  serte  your 
Lordship  in  all  these  capacities  than  that 
staunch  and  unfiiinching  Protestant,  Mr.  Val 
M'Clutchy?  In  what  individual  could  the 
commission  of  the  peace  more  appropriately 
or  worthily  rest  than  in  your  own  agent  ?  I 
therefore  beg  your  lordship  to  turn  this  in 
your  mind,  and  if  advised  by  one  so  humble, 
I  would  suggest  the  trial  of  a  short  prayer 
previous  to  entering  on  it.  Should  you 
exert  your  influence  for  that  purpose  with 
the  government,  the  gracious,  I  trust  I  may 
call  it  so — appointment — would  be  immedi- 
ately made,  and  I  think  I  know  the  grateful 
disposition  of  Mi\  M'Clutchy  sufficiently  well 
to  assure  your  lordship,  that  from  a  thorough 
Christian  sense  of  your  kindness,  the  two 
thousand  pounds  wUl  be,  on  that  condition, 
placed  in  your  lordship's  hands. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"Solomon  M'Slime.'* 


P.S.  Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ignorant  that  a 
suggestion  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  general  religion,  has  been 
graciously  intimated  to  one  so  unworthy  as 
I  am. 

Lord  Cumber  to  Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq  : — 

"  It  is  done — a  bargain — ^I  have  arranged 
the  business  here  with  the  secretary,  and  am 
obUged  to  you,  my  sleek  little  saint,  for  sug- 
gesting it ;  I  wonder  M'Clutchy  himself  did 
not  think  of  it.  I  feel  glad  the  old  leases 
have  dropped,  for  I  am  sure,  that  between 
you  and  him,  you  will  take  out  of  these 
farms  all  that  can  be  taken.  Of  course 
M'Clutchy  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  revive 
anything  you  Hke,  provided  it  be  done  prop- 
erly. What  is  it  to  me,  who  never  go  there? 
I  do  beUeve  Hickman  was  not  merely  an 
easy  fellow,  but  a  fool ;  as  to  glove-money — 
sealing-money — duty-fowls — and  duty-work — 
I  tell  you  again,  provided  you  increase  my 
remittances,  and  work  the  cash  out  of  thesa 
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fellows,  you  may  in 
them  as  you  can  gei 


insist  upon  as  many  of 


"Tours, 

"Cumber." 


"  P.S. — ^What,  my  little  saint,  did  you  mean 
by  that  charitable  blunder,  concerning  the 
widow,  in  your  last  letter?  I  never  knew 
before  that  a  woman  was  a  widow  merely 
because  her  husband  was  transported,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  for  sheep  stealing,  or  because 
he  happened  to  live,  by  compulsion,  in  an- 
other country.  However,  no  matter  ;  give 
her,  for  me,  whatever  you  think  proper,  and 
add  it  to  your  bill  of  costs,  as  you  will  do. 

"Cumber." 

Solomon    M'Slime,    Esq.,    to   Lord    Cum- 
ber : — 
My  Gr.\ciou8  Lord  : 

"  As  I  have  never  intentionally  varied  from 
truth,  I  could  not  bear  even  for  a  moment  to 
seem  to  fall  into  the  opposite  principle.  I 
was  certainly  very  busy  on  the  day  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  writing  to  your  lord- 
(ihip,  and  much  distressed  both  in  mind  and 
heart,  by  the  woeful  backsliding  of  a  member 
of  our  congregation.  On  looking  over  the 
copy  of  the  letter,  however,  I  perceive  one 
thing  that  is  gratifying  to  me.  My  Lord, 
I  made  no  mistake.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
known  to  your  Lordship  that  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  widows — the  real  and  the 
vegetable ;  that  is,  the  widow  by  death,  and 
the  widow  by  local  separation  from  her 
husband.  Lideed  the  latter  is  a  class  that 
requires  as  much  sustainment  and  comfort 
as  the  other — being  as  they  are,  more  nume- 
rous, and  suffering  all  the  privations  of 
widowhood,  poor  things,  except  its  reality. 
The  expression,  my  Lord,  is  figurative,  and 
taken  from  the  agricultural  occupation  of 
ploughing ;  for  whenever  one  animal  is  un- 
yoked for  any  other  purpose,  such  as  travel- 
ling a  journey  or  the  like,  the  other  is  forth- 
with  turned  into  some  park  or  grassy  pad- 
dock,  and  indeed  generally  enjoys  more  com- 
fortable times  than  if  still  with  the  yoke-fel- 
low ;  for  which  reason  the  return  of  the  latter 
is  seldom  very  eamestiy  desired  by  the  other. 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  some 
very  refrediiing  revivals  in  the  religious  world 
have  recentiy  occurred  here,  such  as  I  trust 
will  cause  true  religion  to  spread  and  be 
honored  in  the  land ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  at  work  among 
many  evil  designing  persons  on  your  Lord- 
ship's inheritance  in  this  our  neighborhood. 
Of  this,  however,  that  good  and  conscien- 
tious man  IVIr.  M'Clutohy,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  give  you  all  proper  information  and 
advice» 


"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  with 
profound  humility, 

"  Your  Lordship's  unworthy  servant^ 

"Solomon  M'Sume." 

Valentine  M'Clutohy,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  to  Lord 
Cumber : —  ! 

"  My  Lord  : 

"  In  point  of  fa,ct,  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficial  to  your  property,  than  my  very 
seasonable  appointment  to  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  It  has  extended  my  powers  of 
working  for  your  advantage,  and  armed  me 
with  authority  that  will  be  found  very  neces- 
sary  in  repre^ing  outrages  and  distSbances 
when  they  occur ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
they  are  likely  to  occur  much  too  frequently. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  Mr.  Hickman's 
candor,  but  in  spito  of  all  my  charity,  I  can 
scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  he  did  not  treat 
your  Lordship  with  that  openness  of  purpose 
and  confidence  to  which  every  landlord  is 
entitied.  Of  course,  I  say  this  with  great 
pain,  and  rather  between  ourselves,  as  it 
were  ;  for  heaven  forbid,  that  a  single  syllable 
should  escape  either  my  tongue  or  pen,  that 
might  injure  that  gentieman's  character. 
The  path  of  duty,  however,  is  often  a  stem 
one,  as  I  find  it  to  be  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  truth,  then,  is,  that  I  fear  Mr.  Hickman 
must  have  kept  the  disturbed  state  of  your 
tenantry  from  your  Lordship's  knowledge, 
owing  probably  to  a  reluctance  in  exposing 
his  own  laxity  of  management  Indeed,  I 
wish  I  could  with  a  conscientious  sense  of 
my  duty  to  your  Lordship  end  here,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  But  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, truth,  and  honesty,  and  candor, 
will  in  the  long  run  tell  for  themselves.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  then,  that  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  your  tenantry 
and  he,  ever  since  my  appointment,  have  had 
much  intercourse  of — not  exactiy  a  public — 
nor  can  I  decidedly  term  it — a  private  nature  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  proportion  as 
this  intercourse  became  extended  and  en- 
larged, so  did  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  increase,  until  they  are  now  almost 
ripe  for  outrage.  I  have  observed,  I  think, 
that  poor  Hickman  never  was  remarkable 
for  strength  of  mind,  though  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  kind  of  sagacity ;  and  whether 
his  tampering — if  it  be  tampering — with 
these  people, — be  the  result  of  a  foolish 
principle  of  envy,  or  whether  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  anything  political  in  it,  I 
really  cannot  say.  All  I  can  do  is  to  state 
the  facts,  and  leave  the  inference  to  your 
lordship's  superior  penetration. 

"  If,  however,  it  be  the  fact,  that  Hickman 
could  stop  to  foment  this  unhappv  feeling 
on  your  property,  still,  my  Lorc^  ne  is  not 
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alone  in  it  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  the 
intercourse  between  him  ondthem  may  after 
all  be  innocent,  however  suspicious  it  looks, 
I  trust  and  hope  it  is  ao — for  there  are  two 
o^ber  families  in  the  neigbborhood,  who, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  have,  by  diffusing 
wicked  and  disloyal  principles  among  the 
tenantry,  done  incalculable  injury.  I  had 
indeed  some  notion  of  communicating  with 
government  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  get  any  in&irmation 
aufliciently  tangible  to  work  on.  In  the 
meantime,  I  t£ink  the  wisest  and  most 
prudent  steps  I  could  take  for  your  Lord^ 
ship's  advantage,  would  be  to  get  them  as 
quietly  as  possible  ofiF  the  estate.  I  think, 
from  a  twofold  sense  of  duty,  I  ehall  be 
forced  to  do  so.  Their  leases  very  fortun- 
ately have  dropped  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
will  not  be  your  interest  to  renew  them  on 
pohtical  grounds ;  for  they  have  lat«ly  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  vote  against  your 
brother — and  in  the  next,  we  can  get  much 
larger  fines  from  other  sourcea  Besides  his 
large  bam,  one  of  these  men,  M'Loughlin, 
holds  a  smaller  one  of  eighteen  acres,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen  years  yet  unexpired , 
yet  on  consulting  with  Mr.  M'Slime,  and 
examining  the  lease,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
contains  a  fiaw,  and  can  be  broken.  I  am 
sure,  my  lord,  for  your  sake  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it. 

"I  cannot  condude  without  feeling  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  for  having  given  me  such  a 
son  as  I  am  blessed  with.  He  is,  indeed, 
quite  invaluable  to  me  in  managing  these 
refractory  people,  and  were  it  not  for  his  aid 
and  vigor,  I  could  not  have  been  able  to  send 
your  lordship  the  last  remittance.  He  is 
truly  zealous  in  your  cause,  but  I  regret  to 
say,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  avail  my- 
s^longof  hiaservices.  He  is  about  taking  a 
large  farm  in  a  diflerent  port  of  the  country 
witha  view  to  marriage,  a  circumstance  which 
just  now  occasions  me  much  anxiety  of  mind, 
as  he  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  both  your 
lordship  and  me.  1  am  also  looking  out  for 
an  under  agent,  hut  cannot  find  one  to  my 
satisfaction.  Will  your  lordship  be  kind 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  remittance  of 
last  week  ? 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord, 

"ValM'C." 


"The  check  came  safely  to  hand,  and 
seasonably,  and  the  oftener  I  receive  such 
communications  the  better.  The  best  part 
of  it,  however,  is  gone  to  the  devil  already, 
for  I  lost  six  hondred  on  Alley  Croker  at  the 
Wt  Ascot  meeting ;  I  write  in  a  huny,  but 


have  time  to  desire  you  to  keep  your  noa,  il 
possible,  on  the  property.  By  the  way,  as 
the  under  agency  is  vacant,  I  request  you 
will  let  him  have  it — and,  if  he  wante  a  farm 
to  marry  on,  try  and  find  him  one  somewhere 
on  the  estate :  who  has  a  better  right  ?  and, 
I  dare  say,  he  will  make  as  good  a  teiiant  as 
another.  As  to  Hickman,  I  think  yon  are 
quite  misteken,  the  truth  being  that  he  re- 
signed, but  was  not  dismissed  the  agency, 
and  if  he  has  not  a  wish  to  get  himself  re- 
placed— which  I  do  not  think — I  don't  see 
what  the  deuce  he  should  begin  to  plot  about 
I  rather  think  the  cause  of  complaint  amongst 
•the  people  is,  that  they  find  some  difference 
between  his  laxity  and  your  rigor  ;  if  so,  you 
must  tjply  let  them  growl  away,  and  when^ 
ever  the/^wsort  to  violence,  of  course  punish 
them.  V 

"Very  truly  yours. 


p,g. — By  all  me^s  get  those  mischiev- 
ous fellows— I  forgetHheir  names— ofl*  the 
property,  as  I  shaU  haveV^"  tenant  under  me 
who  will  create  disturbance  or  sow  dissension 
among  the  people.  I  thanfe^ou  for  the  fine 
hamper  of  fowl,  and  have  CPly  to  say,  as 
above,  that  the  oftener,  &c.,  &o. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


.„ _    .»    AbtenUti»m—yiTtue*    of  a  T'Of/A 

MagutriUe — A  SmnU  Dote  of  Flatters — ABrace 
of  Bla*iag>— Darby  hat  Notloni  of  beeot»»g  o 

Convert— HiitU  to  a  Triuly  Bailij;;  vnVi  a  Bit  of 
Myttfry—Dram  Dku,  and  tlieComfortt  of  (hrUt- 
mat  Boe — An  Eitterminatitm. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  attendinjr  abten- 
teeism  is  the  facihty  with  which  a  dishoi^^ 
and  oppressive  ^ent  can  maintein  a  ffv-st^n 
of  misrepresentation  and  &lsehood,  eitheito 
screen  his  own  delinquency  or  to  destroy  P* 
reputation  of  those  whom  he  hates  or  feafr 
An  absentee  landlord  has  no  guarantee  1»- 
yond  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  man  tc 
whom  he  entruste  the  management  of  liis 
property,  and  consequently  he  ought  to  know 
that  his  very  residence  abroad  presents  strong 
temptations  to  persons,  who,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, are  not  possessed  of  any  principle 
strong  enough  to  compete  with  their  rapac- 
ity or  cruelty.  Valentine  M'C3utchy  was  one 
of  those  fellows  in  whom  the  heart  vras  nat- 
urally so  hard  and  selfish  that  he  loved  both 
wealth  and  the  infliction  of  oppression,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
afforded  him.  To  such  a  man,  and  they 
formed  too  numerous  a  class,  the  estate  of 
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an  absentee  landlord  presented  an  appropri- 
ate, and  generally  a  safe  field  for  action.  The 
great  principle  of  his  life  was,  in  eyeiy  trans- 
action that  occurred,  to  make  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  tenant 
on  the  other,  subservient  to  his  own.  This 
was  their  rule,  and  the  cunning  and  adroit- 
'ness  necessary  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect, 
were  sometimes  scarcely  deemed  worth  con- 
cealment, so  strong  was  their  sense  of  im- 
punity, and  their  disregard  of  what  seldom 
took  place — retribution.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  the  landlord  gave  them  necessarily,  as 
matters  were  managed,  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  people,  and  gratified  that  malignant 
vigilance  which  ever  attends  upon  suspicion 
and  conscious  guilt.  Many  of  the  tenants, 
for  instance,  when  driven  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  distress  and  misery,  have  been  des- 
perate enough  to  appeal  to  the  head  land- 
lords, and  almost  in  every  case  the  agent 
himself  was  enabled  to  show  them  their  own 
letters,  which  the  absentee  had  in  the  mean- 
time transmitted  to  the  identical  party  whose 
tyranny  had  occasioned  them. 

The  appointment  of  Phil  to  the  imder 
agency  was  felt  even  more  strongly  than  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Hickman  or  Yal's  succession 
to  that  gentleman  ;  for  there  was  about  hon- 
est Yal  something  which  the  people  could 
not  absolutely  despise.  EQs  talent^  for  bus- 
iness, however,  prostituted  as  they  were  to 
such  infamous  purposes,  only  rendered  him 
a  greater  scourge  to  the  unhappy  tenantry 
over  whom  he  was  placed.  As  for  Phil,  he 
experienced  at  their  hands  that  combined 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  which 
we  look  upon  a  man  who  has  every  disposi- 
tion to  villany  but  not  the  ability  to  accom- 
pUsh  its  purposes  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Val's  promotion  to  the  Bench  did  not  oc- 
casion so  much  surprise  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  well  known,  that  every  such 
scoundrel,  however  he  may  disreguxl  the 
opinions  of  the  people  whom  he  despises, 
leaves  nothing  imdone  that  either  meanness 
or  ingenuity  can  accomplish  to  sustain  a 
plausible  character  with  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  times  of  which  we 
write,  the  great  passport  to  popularity  among 
one  party  was  the  expression  of  strong  politi- 
cal opinions.  For  this  reason,  Yal,  who  was 
too  cunning  to  nes^lect  any  subordinate  aid 
I  to  his  success  in  life,  had  created  for  himself 
a  certain  description  of  character,  which  in  a 
great  degree  occasioned  much  of  his  dis- 
honesty and  oppression  to  be  overlooked  or 
forgiven.  Like  his  father,  old  Deaker,  he 
was  a  furious  Orangeman,  of  the  true,  loyal, 
and  Ascendancy  class — drank  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  every  day  after 
dinner — was,  in  fact,  master  of  an  Orange 


Lodge,  and  altogether  a  man  of  that 
thorough,  staunch,  Protestant  principle, 
which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  pros- 
tituted to  the  worst  purposes.  For  this 
reason,  he  was  looked  upon,  by  those  of  his 
own  class  not  so  much  as  a  hesurtless  and  un- 
scrupulous knave,  as  a  good  sound  Protes- 
tant, whose  reUgion  and  loyalty  were  of  the 
right  kidney.  In  accordance  with  these 
principles,  he  lost  no  time  in  assuming  the 
character  of  an  active  useful  man,  who  con- 
sidered it  the  most  important  part  of  his 
duty  to  extend  his  poHtical  opinions  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  to  discounte- 
nance, in  all  shapes  and  under  all  drcum- 
stances,  such  as  were  opposed  to  them.  For 
this  purpose,  there  was  only  one  object  left 
untried  and  unaccompHshed  ;  but  time  and 
his  undoubted  loyalty  soon  enabled  him  to 
achieve  it.  Not  long  after  his  appointment 
to  the  agency,  he  began  to  experience  some 
of  these  uneasy  sensations  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  deserved  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  will  occasion.  The  man, 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  coward  at  heart ;  but 
like  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  con- 
trived on  most  occasions  to  conceal  it  He 
now  considered  that  it  would,  at  all  events, 
be  a  safe  and  prudent  act  on  his  part  to 
raise  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  securing  a  com- 
mission in  it  for  himself  and  PhiL  In  this 
case  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  government  such  satisfactory  proofs 
as  would  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  his 
own  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  higher 
power&  No  man  possessed  the  art  of  com- 
bining several  motives,  under  the  simple 
guise  of  one  act,  with  greater  skill  than 
M'Qutchy.  For  instance,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  from  the  estate  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  whom  he  could 
not  reckon  on  for  poUtical  support.  Thus 
would  he,  in  the  least  suspicious  manner, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  loyalty,  occasion  that 
quantity  of  disturbance  just  necessary  to 
corroborate  his  represen^tions  to  govern- 
ment— free  property  from  disaffected  per- 
sons, whose  consciences  were  proof  against 
both  his  threats  and  promises — and  prove 
to  the  world  that  Yalentine  M*Clutchy  was 
the  man  to  suppress  disturbance,  punish 
offenders,  maintain  peace,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibit precisely  that  loyal  and  truly  Protestant 
spirit  which  the  times  required,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  generally  contrived  to  bring  its 
own  reward  along  with  it 

One  evening,  about  this  period,  our  worthy 
agent  was  sitting  in  his  back  parlor,  enjoy- 
ing with  Phil  the  comforts  of  a  warm  tum- 
bler of  punch,  when  the  old  knock  already 
described  was  heard  at  the  hall  door. 
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••  How  the  devil  does  that  rascal  contrive 
to  give  such  a  knock  ?  "  said  Phil — "  upon 
my  honor  and  reputation,  father,  I  could 
know  it  out  of  a  thousand." 

"It's  very  difficult  to  say,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  but  I  agree  with  you  in  its  character 
— and  yet,  I  am  ^nvinced  that  Master  Darby 
by  no  means  entertains  the  terror  of  me 
which  he  affects.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  ke  is  invaluable  for  his  attachment  to 
our  interests,  and  the  trust  which  we  can 
repose  in  him.  I  intend  to  make  him  a 
sergeant  in  our  new  corps — and  talking  of 
thal^  .Phil,  you  are  not  aware  that  I  received 
this  morning  a  letter  from  Lord  Cumber,  in 
which  he  thanks  me  for  the  hint,  and  says 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  for- 
ward the  business.  I  have  proposed  that  he 
shall  be  colonel,  and  that  the  corps  be  named 
the  Castle  Cumber  Yeomanry.  I  shall  my- 
self be  captain  and  paymaster,  and  you  shall 
have  a  sUce  of  something  off  it,  Phil,  my 
boy." 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  replied  Phil, 
*'  and  let  the  sUce  be  a  good  one ;  only  I  am 
rather  quakerly  as  to  actual  fighting,  which 
may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prevent !  " 

"  There  will  be  no  fighting,  my  hero,"  re- 
plied the  father,  laughing  ;  "  if  there  were, 
Phil,  I  woul4  myself  rise  above  all  claims  for 
military  glory  ;  but  here  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  a  healthy  chase  across  the  countiy 
i^er  an  occasional  rebel  or  whiteboy,  or 
perhaps  the  seizing  of  a  still,  and  the  capture 
of  many  a  keg  of  neat  poteen,  Phil — eh? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  my  boy  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Phil, 
"  provided  everytiiing  is  done  in  an  open, 
manly  manner — in  broad  day-light.  These 
scoundrel  whiteboys  have  such  devilish  good 
practice  at  hedge-firing,  that  I  have  already 
made  up  my  mind  to  decline  all  warfare  that 
won't  be  sanctioned  by  the  sun.  I  believe 
in  my  soul  they  see  better  without  light  than 
with  it,  so  that  the  darkness  which  would  be 
a  protection  to  them,  could  be  none  to  me." 

At  this  moment,  a  tap — such  as  a  thief 
would  ^ve  when  ascertaining  if  the  master 
of  the  house  were  asleep,  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  him — came  to  the  door,  and  upon 

being  desired  to  "  come  in  and  be  d -d  " 

Darby  entered. 

"You're  an  hour  late,  you  scoundrel," 
said  Val ;  "what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"Yes,"  added  Phil,  who  was  a  perfect 
Achilles  to  every  bailiff  and  driver  on  the 
estate — "  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 
If  I  served  you  right,  upon  my  honor  and 
reputation,  I  would  kick  you  out.  I  would, 
you  scoundrel,  and  I  ought" 

"I  know  you  ought,  squire,  for  I  desarve 


it ;  but,  any  how,  sure  it  was  the  floods  that 
sent  me  round.  The  stick  was  covered 
above  three  feet,  and  I  had  to  go  roimd  by 
the  bridge.  Throth  his  honor  there  ought 
to  make  the  Grand  Jury  put  a  bridge  acrass 
it,  and  I  vnsh  to  goodness,  Square  Phil,  you 
would  spake  to  him  to  get  them  to  do  it 
next  summer." 

When  Solomon  said,  that  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  we  hope  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  two  terms  were  at  all  s^Tionymous  ; 
because,  if  he  did,  we  unquestionably  stand 
prepared  to  contest  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  despite  both  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Darbys  reply  was  not  a  long  one, 
but  its  effect  was  powerful  The  very  notion 
that  Val  M'Clutchy  could,  should,  might,  or 
ought  to  have  such  influence  over  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  coimty  was  irresistible  with  the 
father  ;  and  that  he  should  live  to  be  actu- 
ally called  squire,  nay  to  hear  the  word  with 
his  own  ears,  was  equally  so  vnth  the  son. 

Vanity!  What  sensation  can  the  hearts 
of  thousands — millions  feel,  that  ought  for  a 
moment  be  compared,  in  an  ecstatic  sense 
of  enjoyment,  vnth  those  which  arise  from 
gratified  vanity  ? 

"Come,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  spirits — the  night's  severe,"  said  Val. 

"Yes,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  spirits,  and  well  see  what  can  be 
done  about  the  bridge  before  next  winter," 
added  PhiL 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  gintlemen,"  said  Darby, 
that  if  you  both  take  it  up,  it  vM  be  done. 
In  the  mane  time,  here's  both  your  healths, 
your  honors ;  an'  may  you  both  be  spared 
on  the  property,  as  a  pair  of  blessins  to  the 
estate  I "  Then,  running  over  to  Phil,  he 
whispered  in  a  playhouse  voice — "  Square 
Phil,  I  daren't  let  his  honor  hear  me  now, 
but— here's  black  confusion  to  ELickman,  the 
desaver ! " 

"  What  is  he  saying,  Phil  ?  What  is  the 
cursed  sneaking  scoundrel  saying  ?  " 

"Why  your  honor,"  interposed  Darby, 
"I  was  axin'  permission  jist  to  add  a  thrifle 
to  what  I'm  goin'  to  drink." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  VaL 

"  Just,  your  honor,  to  drink  the  glorious, 

Eious,    and    immoral    mimory !    hip,    hip, 
urra ! " 
"  And  how  can  you  drink  it,  you  rascal, 
and  you  a  papist?"  asked  Phil,  still  highly 
deUghted    with    Darby's  loyalty.      "What 
would  your  priest  say  if  he  Imew  it  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Darby,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  testimony  he  was  bearing  to  his  own 
duplicity,  "  sure  they  can  forgive  me  that, 
along  vnth  my  other  sins.  But,  any  how,  I 
have  a  great  notion  to  leave  them  and  their 
ralligion  altogether." 
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How  is  that,  you  scoundrel?"  asked 
VaL 

"  Yes,  you  scoundrel ;  howis  that  ?  "  add- 
ed Phil. 

"  Why,  troth,"  replied  Darby,  "  I  can't 
well  accoimt  for  it  myself,  barrin'  it  comes 
from  an  enlightened  conscience.  Mr. 
IkTSlime  gave  me  a  tract,  some  time  ago, 
called  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes  of  Grace, 
and  I  thought  in  my  own  conscience,  afther 
readin'  it  (carefully  over,  that  it  applied  very 
much  to  my  concfition." 

"Ah  r  said  Phil,  "what  a  babe  you  are  ! 
but  no  matter ;  Tm  glad  you  have  notions 
of  becoming  a  good  sound  Protestant ;  take 
my  word  there's  nothing  like  it.  A  man 
that's  a  good  sound  Protestant  is  always  a 
loyal  fellow,  and  when  he's  drunk,  drinks — 
to  hell  with  the  Pope." 

"Phil,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  father, 
who  inherited  many,  if  not  all  of  old  Deaker's 
opinions.  "  If  you  are  about  to  become  a 
lS*otestant,  Darby,  that's  a  very  different 
fching  from  changing  your  religion — ^inas- 
much as  you  must  have  one  to  change  first. 
However,  as  you  say,  M'Slime's  your  man, 
and  be  guided  by  him." 

"  So  I  intend,  sir  ;  and  he  has  been  spakin' 
to  me  about  comin'  forrid  publickly,  in  re- 
gard of  an  intention  he  has  of  writin'  a  new 
tract  consaming  me,  to  be  called  the  Con- 
verted Bailift  or  a  Companion  to  the  Religi- 
ous Attorney  ;  and  he  says,  sir,  that  hell  get 
us  bound  up  together." 

"Does  he  ?  "  said  Val,  dryly  ;  "  strung  up, 
I  suppose  he  means." 

"iSroth  your  honor's  i\;ht,"  replied 
Darby ;  "  but  my  own  mimo  y  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be — ^it  was  strung  u  d  he  said,  sure 
enough,  sir." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Val,  "  but  now  to  busi- 
ness. Phil,  my  boy,  you  n  ove  off  for  a  little 
-=-Darby  and  I  have  a  sm  11  matter  to  talk 
over,  that  nobody  must  hear  but  ourselves." 

"All  right,"  repHed  Plil ;  "  so  take  care 
of  yourselves ; "  and  accordingly  left  the 
room. 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  M'Clutchy,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  half-witted  charac- 
ter of  his  son — for  be  it  known  that  worthy 
Phil  was  considered  by  those  who  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  as  anything  but 
an  oracle — did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
admitting  the  said  Phil  to  full  confidence  in 
all  his  plans  and  speculations. 

"  You  see  now,"  said  he,  addressing  Darby 
sternly — "  you  see  the  opinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  your  honesty,  when  I  trust  you 
more  than  I  do  my  son." 

"  Troth  I  do  your  honor — and  by  the  same 
token  did  I  ever  betray  you  ?  " 

"  Betray,  you  scoundrel  I  what  had  you  to 


betray?"  said  VaL  indignantly,  "whatever 
I  do  L  for  the  benefit  of  the  coa^try  in  gene- 
ral,  and  for  Lord  Cumber's  property  in  par- 
ticular :  you  know  thai" 

"  Know  it !  doesn't  the  whole  world  know 
it,  sir?" 

"  Well,  then  " — said  Val,  softening—"  now 
to  business.  In  the  first  place  observe  my 
words — listen." 

Darby  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  in 
the  attitude  of  deep  and  breathless  atten- 
tion. 

"  Whenever  you  happen  to  execute  a  war- 
rant of  distress — that  is,  when  removing 
furniture  or  any  other  property  off  the 
premises,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  any 
papers  or  parchments  that  happen  to  come 
in  your  way.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  you 
should  slip  them  quietly  into  your  pocket 
and  bring  them  to  me.  I  say  quietly,  be- 
cause there  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the 
people  that  we  must  watch  ;  but  if  they  once 
suspected  that  we  were  on  the  look  out  for 
it,  they  might  baffle  us ;  these  papers,  you 
know  can  be  returned." 

"  I  see,  your  honor,"  said  Darby — "  there 
you  are  right,  as,  indeed,  you  always  are." 

"Very  well,  then.  Is  the  night  dark  and 
stormy  ?  " 

"  So  dark,  sir,  that  a  blind  man  could  see 
it." 

Val  then  approached  the  bailiff,  looked 
cautiously  about  the  room — opened  the  door, 
and  peeped  into  the  hall ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned, and  placing  about  half-a-dozen  writ- 
ten papers  in  his  hand,  whispered  something 
to  him  with  great  earnestness  and  delibera- 
tion. Darby  heard  him  with  profound  at- 
tention, nodded  his  head  significantly  as  he 
spoke,  and  placed  the  point  of  his  right  hand 
fore-finger  on  the  papers,  as  if  he  said,  "I 
see— -I  understand — ^I  am  to  do  so  and  so 
with  these ;  it's  all  clear — all  right,  and  it 
shall  be  done  before  I  sleep." 

The  conversation  then  fell  into  its  original 
channel,  and  Phil  was  summoned,  in  order 
to  receive  his  instructions  touching  a  cere- 
mony which  was  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day  but  one ;  which  ceremony  simply 
consisted  in  turning  out  upon  the  wide 
world,  without  house,  or  home,  or  shelter, 
about  twenty  three  families,  containing 
among  them  the  young,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  dying — but  this  is  a  scene  to  which 
we  must  beg  the  reader's  more  particular  at- 
tention. 

There  stood,  facing  the  west,  about  two 
miles  from  Constitution  Cottage,  an  iiTCgular 
string  of  cabins,  with  here  and  there  some- 
thing that  might  approach  the  comfortable 
air  of  a  middle  size  house.  The  soil  on 
which  they  stood  was  an  elevated  moor, 
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studded  \\dth  rocks  and  small  cultivated 
patches,  which  the  hard  hand  of  labor  had, 
with  toil  and  diflSculty,  worn  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  called  a  cold,  bleak, 
desert  The  rocks  in  several  instances  were 
overgrown  with  underwood  and  shrubs  of 
different  descriptions,  which  were  browsed 
upon  by  meagre  and  hungry-looking  goats, 
the  only  description  of  cattle  that  the  poverty 
of  these  poor  people  allowed  them  to  keep, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
who  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
cow.  In  winter  it  had  an  air  of  shivering 
desolation  that  was  enough  to  chill  the  very 
blood,  even  to  think  of;  but  in  summer, 
the  greenness  of  the  shrubs,  some  of  which 
were  aromatic  and  fragrant,  relieved  the 
dark,  depressing  spirit  which  seemed  to 
brood  upon  it  This  littie  colony,  notwith- 
standing the  wretchedness  of  its  appearance, 
was  not,  however,  shut  out  from  a  share  of 
human  happinesa  The  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants were  primeval  and  simple,  and  if 
their  enjoyments  were  few  and  limited,  so 

'  also  were  their  desires.  God  gave  them  the 
summer  breeze  to  purify  theu*  blood,  the  sim 
of  heaven  to  irradiate  the  bleakness  of  their 

.  mountains,  the  morning  and  evening  dressed 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  music  of  their  moun- 

'  tain  streams,  and  that  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, to  enhven  their  souls  with  its  melody. 
The  voices  of  spring,  of  summer,  of  autumn, 
were  cheerful  in  their  ears  as  the  voices  of 
friends,  and  even  winter,  with  all  his  wild- 
ness  and  desolation,  was  not  without  a  grim 
complacence  which  they  loved.  They  were 
a  poor,  harmless,  little  community-,  so  very 
humble  and  inoffensive,  as  to  be  absolutely 
beneath  the  reach  of  human  resentment  or 
injustice.     Alas !  they  were  not  so. 

The  cause  of  the  oppression  which  was 
now  about  to  place  them  in  its  iron  grasp, 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  iniquitous.  They 
refused  to  vote  for  Lord  Cumber's  brother, 
and  were  independent  enough  to  respect  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  defiance  of  M'Clut- 
chy's  denunciations.  They  had  voted  for 
the  gentieman  who  gave  them  employment, 
and  who  happened  besides,  to  entertain 
opinions  which  they  approved.  M*Clutchy's 
object  was  to  remove  them  from  the  property, 
in  order  that  he  might  replace  them  with  a 
more  obedient  and  less  conscientious  class ; 
for  this  was  his  principle  of  action  under 
such  circumstances. 

,  It  so  happened  that  there  lived  among 
them  a  man  named  O'Eegan,  who,  in  point 
of  comfort,  was  at  the  head  of  this  Httie 
commimity.  He  was  a  quiet  and  an  affec- 
tionate individual,  industrious,  sober,  and 
every  way  well  conducted.  Tliis  inoffensive 
and  virtuous  man,  and  his  faithful  wife,  had 


been  for  some  time  before  the  period  we  are 
describing,  under  the  shadow  of  deep  alMe' 
tion.  Their  second  child,  and  his  littie 
brother,  together  with  the  eldest,  who  for 
two  or  three  years  before  had  been  at  service 
in  England,  were  all  that  had  been  spared  to 
them — the  rest  having  died  young.  This 
second  boy  was  named  Torley,  and  him  they 
loved  with  an  excess  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion that  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  The 
boy  was  handsome  and  manly,  full  of  feeling, 
and  possessed  of  great  resolution  and  cour- 
age ;  all  this,  however,  was  ultimately  of  no 
avail  in  adding  to  the  span  of  the  poor 
youth's  life.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
autiimn,  he  overloaded  himself  with  a  log  of 
fir  which  he  had  found  in  the  moors ;  having 
laid  it  down  to  rest,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel 
in  attempting  to  raise  it  to  his  shoulder  the 
second  time  :  he  staggered  home,  related  the 
accident  as  it  had  occurred,  and  laid  himself 
down  gentiy  upon  his  bed.  DecHne  then 
set  in,  and  the  handsome  and  highrspirited 
Torley  O'Regan,  lay  patientiy  awaiting  his 
dissolution,  his  languid  eye  dim  with  the 
shadow  of  its  approach.  From  the  moment 
it  was  ascertained  that  his  death,  early  and 
imexpectedly,  was  known  to  be  certain,  the 
grief  of  his  parents  transcended  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  sorrow.  It  was  indeed,  a  dis- 
tressing thing  to  witness  their  sufferings, 
and  to  feel,  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the ' 
heart,  the  awful  wail  of  their  desolation  and 
despair. 

Winter  had  now  arrived  in  all  its  severity, 
and  the  very  day  selected  for  the  removal  of 
these  poor  people  was  that  which  fills,  or 
was  designed  to  fill,  every  Christian  heart 
with  hope,  charity,  affection  for  our  kind, 
and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  that  festive 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  season  a  charm  that 
throws  the  memory  back  upon  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  life — \  mean  Christmas  eVe. 
The  morning,  however,  was  ushered  in  by 
storm.  There  had  been  above  a  fortnight's 
snow,  accompanied  by  hard  frost,  and  to  this 
was  added  now  the  force  of  a  piercing  wind, 
and  a  tremendous  down  pouring  of  hard  dry 
drift,  against  which  it  is  at  any  time  almost 
impossible  even  to  walk,  unless  when  sup- 
ported by  health,  youth,  and  uncommon 
strength. 

In  O'Eegan's  house  there  was,  indeed, 
the  terrible  union  of  a  most  bitter  and  two- 
fold misery.  The  boy  was  literally  dying, 
and  to  tlus  was  added  the  consciousness 
that  M'Clutchy  would  work  his  way  in  spite 
of  storm,  tempest,  and  sickness,  nay,  even 
death  itself.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wild  mountain  village,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  named  Drum  Dhu,  from  its  black  and 
desolate  look,  had  too  much  the  fear  of 
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irCluichy  before  their  eyes,  to  await  his 
measures,  and  accordingly  sought  out  some 
other  shelter.  It  was  said,  however,  and 
generally  supposed,  by  several  of  thd  neigh- 
boring gentry,  that  even  M*Clutchy  himself 
would  scarcely  dare  to  take  such  a  step,  in 
defiance  of  common  humanity,  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  laws  both  of  Gx)d  and — we  were 
about  to  add — man,  but  the  word  cannot  be 
written.  Every  step  he  took  was  strictly 
and  perfectly  legal,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  that  strong  argument,  ''i  am 
supported  by  the  laws  of  the  land"  to  enable 
him  to  trample  upon  all  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice — to  gratify  poHtical 
rancor,  personal  hatred,  to  oppress,  perse- 
cute, and  ruin. 

Eemoval,  however,  in  Torley  OHegan's 
case,  would  have  been  instant  death.  Mo- 
tion or  effort  of  any  kind  were  strictly  for- 
bidden, as  was  conversation,  except  in  the 
calmest  and  lowest  tones,  and  everything  at 
at  all  approaching  to  excitement.  Still  the 
terror  lest  this  inhuman  agent  might  carry 
his  resolution  into  effect  on  such  a  day,  and 
imder  such  circumstances,  gave  to  their  piti- 
able sense  of  his  loss  a  dark  and  deadly  hue 
of  misery,  at  which  the  heart  actually  sickens. 
From  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  on  that  omi- 
nous morning,  the  inhabitants  of  Drum  Dhu 
were  passing,  despite  the  storm,  from  cabin 
to  cabin,  discussing  the  probable  events  of 
the  day,  and  asking  each  other  if  it  could  be 
possible  that  M'Clutchy  would  turn  them  out 
under  such  a  tempest.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  scene  indeed  was  one  which  ought  never 
to  be  witnessed  in  any  country.  Misery  in 
all  its  shapes  was  there — suffering  in  its 
severest  pangs — sickness — disease — famine 
— and  death — to  all  which  was  to  be  added 
bleak,  houseless,  homeless,  roofless  desola- 
tion. Had  the  season  been  simamer  they 
might  have  slept  in  the  fields,  made  them- 
selves temporary  sheds,  or  carried  their  sick, 
and  aged,  and  helpless,  to  distant  places 
where  humanity  might  aid  and  reUeve  them. 
But  no — ^here  were  the  elements  of  God,  as 
it  were,  called  in  by  the  malignity  and  wick- 
edness of  man  to  war  against  old  age,  infan- 
cy, and  disease. 

For  a  day  or  two  proceeding  this,  poor 
Torley  thought  he  felt  a  Httle  better,  that  is 
to  say,  his  usual  symptoms  of  suffering  were 
mitigated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
human  weakness  literally  sinks  below  the 
reach  of  pain  itself.  Ten  o'clock  had  arrived 
and  he  had  not  yet  awoke,  having  only  fallen 
asleep  a  Httle  before  daybreak.  His  father 
went  to  his  bed-side,  and  looking  down  saw 
that  he  was  still  asleep,  with  a  peaceful  smile 
irradiating  his  features,  as  it  were  with  a 
sense  of  inward  happiness  and  tranquility. 


He  beckoned  to  his  mother  who  approached 
the  bed,  and  contemplated  him  vdth  that 
teaiiess  agony  which  sears  the  heart  and 
brain,  until  the  feeling  would  be  gladly  ex- 
changed for  madness.  The  conversation 
which  followed  was  in  Irish,  a  circumstance 
that  accounts  for  its  figurative  style  and  ten- 
derness of  expression. 

"  What  is  that  smile,"  said  the  father. 

"  It  is  the  peace  of  God,"  said  the  mother, 
"shining  from  an  innocent  and  happy  heart 
Oh !  Torley,  my  son,  my  son ! " 

"  Yes,"  repHed  the  father,  "  he  is  going  to 
meet  happy  hearts,  but  he  will  leave  none  in 
this  house  behind  him — even  little  Brian 
that  he  loved  so  well — but  where  was  there 
a  heart  so  loving  as  his  ? "  This  we  need 
scarcely  observe,  was  all  said  in  whispers. 

"Ah!"  said  the  father,  "you  may  well 
ask — ^but  don't  you  remember  this  day  week, 
when  we  were  talking  of  M'Clutchy — *1 
hope,' says  he,  'thatif  ne  should  come,  /'// 
be  where  no  agent  can  turn  me  out — that  is, 
in  heaven — for  I  wouldn't  wish  to  live  to  see 
you  both  and  little  Brian  put  from  the  place 
that  we  all  loved  so  well' — and  then  he 
wiped  away  the  tears  from  his  pale  cheeks. — 
Oh !  Torley,  my  son — my  son — are  you  lav- 
ing us !  laving  us  forever  ?  " 

The  father  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
keep  the  upper  part  of  his  head  from  flying 
off — for  such,  he  said,  were  the  sensations  he 
felt.  He  then  wrung  his  hands  until  the 
joints  cracked,  and  gave  one  short  convulsive 
sob,  which  no  effort  of  his  could  repress. 
The  boy  soon  afterwards  opened  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  with  the  same  peaceful  and 
affectionate  smile  upon  his  parents. 

"Torley,"  said  the  mother,  kissing  him, 
"  how  do  you  feel,  our  flower  ?  " 

"  Aisier,"  said  he,  "but  I  think  weaker — I 
had  a  dream,"  he  continued  ;  "I  thought  I 
was  looking  in  through  a  great  gate  at  the 
most  beautiful  place  that  ever  was — ^and  I 
said  to  myself,  what  coimtry  can  that  be, 
that's  so  full  of  Hght,  and  music,  and  green 
trees,  and  beautiful  rivers  ?  *  That  is  heav- 
en,' said  a  sweet  voice  beside  me,  but  I  could 
see  no  one.  I  looked  again,  and  then  I 
thought  I  saw  my  three  little  brothers  stand- 
in*  inside  the  gate  smilin' — and  I  said,  *  ar'n't 
you  my  brothers  that  died  when  you  were 
young  ? '  '  Yes,'  said  they, '  and  we  are  come 
to  welcome  you  here.*  I  was  then  goin'  to 
go  in,  when  I  thought  I  saw  my  father  and 
Brian  runnin'  hand  in  hand  towards  the 
gate,  and  as  I  was  goin'  in  I  thought  they 
called  after  me — *  wait,  Torley,  dear,  for  we 
wiU  follow  you  soon.* " 

"  And  I  hope  we  all  wiU,  our  blessed  treas- 
ure;  for  when  you  leave  us,  son  of  our 
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hearts,  what  temptation  will  we  have  to  stay 
afther  you  ?  Your  voice,  achora,  will  be  in 
our  ears,  and  your  sweet  looks  in  our  eyes — 
but  that  is  all  that  will  be  left  of  you — and 
your  father  and  I  will  never  have  a  day's 
happiness  more.     Oh,  never — never  1 " 

"  You  both  know  I  wouldn*t  lave  you  if  I 
could  help  it,  but  it's  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  go  ;  then  when  111  be  so  happy,  won't 
it  take  tiie  edge  off  your  grief.  Bring  Brian 
here.  He  and  I  were  all  that  was  left  you, 
since  Ned  went  to  England — and  now  you 
will  have  only  him.  I  needn't  bid  you  to 
love  him,  for  I  know  that  you  loved  both  of 
us,  may  be  more  than  you  ought,  or  more 
than  I  desarved  ;  but  not  surely  more  than 
Brian  does.  Brian,  my  darUng,  come  and 
kiss  your  own  Torley  that  keept  you  sleep- 
ing every  night  in  his  bosom,  and  never  was 
properly  happy  without  you — ^kiss  me  when 
I  can  feel  you,  for  I  know  that  before  long, 
you  will  kiss  me  when  I  can't  kiss  you — 
Brian,  my  darling  life,  how  loth  I  am  to  lave 
you,  and  to  lave  you  all,  father — to  lave  you 
all,  mother." 

As  he  spoke,  and  paused  from  time  to 
time,  the  tumult  of  the  storm  without,  and 
the  fury  with  which  it  swept  against  the 
roof,  door,  and  windows  of  the  house,  made 
jia.  terrible  diapason  to  the  sweet  and  affect- 
ing tone  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the  re- 
marks of  the  dying  boy.  His  father,  how- 
ever, who  felt  an  irrepressible  dread  of  what 
was  expected  to  take  place,  started  at  the 
close  of  the  last  words,  and  with  a  heart 
divided  between  the  two  terrors,  stood  in 
that  stupefaction  which  is  only  the  resting- 
place  of  misery,  where  it  takes  breath  and 
strengthens  itself  for  its  greatest  trials.  He 
stood  with  one  hand  as  before,  pressed  upon 
his  forehead,  and  pointed  with  the  other  to 
the  door.  The  wife,  too,  paused,  for  she 
could  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  she 
heard  sounds  mingling  with  those  of  the 
storm  which  belonged  not  to  it  It  vxia 
Christmas  eve  ! 

"  Stop,  Mary,"  said  he,  the  very  current 
of  his  h^  stmed-its  beating  pukes  frozen, 
as  it  were,  by  the  terrible  apprehension — 
"  stop,  Mary ;  you  can  open  the  door,  but 
in  such  a  morning  as  this  you  couldn't  shut 
it,  and  the  wind  and  drift  would  come  in 
and  fill  the  house,  and  be  the  death  of  our 
boy.  No,  I  must  open  the  door  myself,  and 
it  will  require  all  my  strength  to  shut  it." 

"I  hear  it  all,  now,"  said  Torley,  "the 
cries  and  the  shouting,  the  screechings  and 

the well,  you  need  not  be  afeared  ;  put 

poor  Brian  in  with  me,  for  I  know  there  is 
no  Irishman  but  will  respect  a  death-bed,  be 
it  landlord,  or  agent,  ay,  or  bailey.  Oh,  no, 
father,  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  and  if 


they  respect  nothing  else,  they  wiU  surely 
respect  thai.  They  won't  move  me,  mother, 
when  they  see  me  ;  for  that  would  kill  me — 
that  would  be  to  murder  a  dying  man." 

The  father  made  no  reply,  but  rushed 
towards  the  door,  which  he  opened  and 
closed  after  him  with  more  ease  than  he  had 
expected.  The  storm,  in  fact,  was  subsiding ; 
the  small  hard  drift  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
that  there  was  Hkely  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear,  as  if  the  Divine 
Being  actually  restrained  and  checked  the 
elements,  on  witnessing  the  cruel,  heartless, 
and  oppressive  purposes  of  man.  But,  what 
a  scene  presented  itself  to  O'Regan,  on  going 
forth  to  witness  the  proceedings  which 
were  then  about  to  take  place  on  this  woeful 
day! 

Entering  the  northern  end  of  this  wild 
coUection  of  sheeUngs  was  seen  a  posse  of 
baiUfife,  drivers,  constables,  keepers,  and  all 
that  hard-hearted  class  of  ruffians  that  con- 
stitute the  staff  of  a  land  agent  upon  occa- 
sions similar  to  this.  Immediately  behind 
these  followed  a  body  of  Orange  yeomanry, 
dressed  in  regimentals,  and  with  fire-arms 
-^each  man  carrying  thirty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge.  We  say  Orange  yeomen  advised- 
ly, because,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  Ro- 
man OathoHcs  were  not  admitted  into  the 
yeomanry,  unless,  perhaps,  one  in  a  corps ; 
and  even  out  of  ten  corps,  perhaps,  you  might 
not  find  the  ten  exceptions.  "VVTien  we  add 
to  this  the  fact,  that  every  Protestant  young 
man  was  then  an  Orangeman,  and  that 
a  strong,  relentless  feeling  of  religious  and 
poUtical  hatred  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  CathoHc  party,  we  think  that  there  are 
few,  even  among  our  strongest  Conserva- 
tives, if  any,  who  would  attempt  to  defend 
the  inhuman  poHcy  of  allowing  one  party  of 
Irishmen,  stimulated  by  the  worst  passions, 
to  be  let  loose  thus  armed  upon  defenceless 
men,  whom,  besides,  they  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  enemies. 

The  men  in  question,  who  were  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Deaker's  Dashers,  were,  in 
point  of  6ict,  the  terror  of  every  one  in  the 
country  who  was  not  an  Orangeman,  no 
matter  what  his  creed  or  conduct  might  be. 
They  were  to  a  man  guided  by  the  true  Tory 
principle,  not  only  of  supporting  Protestant- 
ism, but  of  putting  down  Popery ;  and  yet, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  they  were  seldom 
or  never  seen  within  a  church  door,  all  their 
religion  consisting  in  giving  violent  and 
offensive  toasts,  and  their  loyalty  in  playing 
party  tunes,  singing  Orange  songs,  meeting 
in  Change  lodges,  and  executing  the  will  of 
some  such  oppressor  as  IkFClutchy,  who  was 
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by  no  means  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  the 
Chrange  Tory. 

Deaker's  Dashers  were  commanded  on  this 
occasion  by  a  little  squat  figure,  all  belly, 
'vrith  a  short  pair  of  legs  at  one  end,  and  a 
little  red,  fiery  face,  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  explode — at  iiie  other.  The  figure 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  as  it  and  its 
party  gallantly  entered  this  city  of  cabins,  it 
clapped  its  hsoids  on  its  side,  to  impress  the 
enemy,  no  doubt,  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
mihtary  character  and  prowess.  Behind  the 
whole  procession,  at  a  httle  distance,  rode 
M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime,  graceful  Phil  having 
declined  the  honor  of  tibe  expedition  alto- 
gether, principally,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the  conse- 
quent very  sudden  approach  of  night  We 
cannot  omit  to  state,  that  Darby  O'Drive  was 
full  of  consequence  and  importance,  and  led 
on  his  followers,  with  a  roll  of  paper  con- 
taining the  list  of  all  those  who  were  to  be 
expelled,  rolled  up  in  his  hand,  somewhat 
like  a  baton  of  office.  Opposed  to  this  dis- 
play stood  a  crowd  of  poor  shivering 
wretches,  with  all  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
struggle,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  famine  and 
extreme  destitution,  about  them  and  upon 
them.  Women  with  their  half  starved  chH- 
dren  in  their  arms,  many  of  them  without 
shoes  or  stockings — laboring  care-worn  men, 
their  heads  bound  up  in  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, as  intimating  illness  or  recovery  from 
illness — old  men  bent  over  their  staves,  some 
with  long  white  hair,  streaming  to  the  breeze, 
and  all  with  haggard  looks  of  terror,  pro- 
duced by  the  well  known  presence  among 
them  of  Deaker's  Dashers. 

And  this  was  Christmas  eve — a  time  of  joy 
andfestioUy  ! 

Other  features  were  also  presented,  which 
gave  to  this  miserable  scene  a  still  more 
depressing  character.  The  voice  of  lamen- 
tation was  loud,  especially  from  the  females, 
both  young  and  old — all  of  whom,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  in  teara  Many  were 
rending  their  hair,  others  clapping  their 
hands  in  distraction — some  were  kneeling  to 
Heaven  to  implore  its  protection,  and  not  a 
few  to  call  down  its  vengeance  upon  their 
oppressors.  From  many  of  the  men,  espe- 
cxjeJly  the  yoimg  and  healthy,  came  stifled 
curses,  and  smothered  determinations  of 
deep  and  fearful  vengeance.  Brows  dark- 
ened, eyes  gleamed,  and  teeth  were  ground 
with  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be  mistaken 
or  scarcely  condemned.  M'Clutchy  was  then 
sowing  the  wind  ;  but  whether  at  a  future 
day  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  we  are  not  now 
prepared  to  state. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  time  that  the 
ceremony  should  commence ;  and  M'Clutchy, 
Vol.  el— 12 


armed  also  with  a  case  of  pistols,  rode  up  to 
Darby : — 

"  O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,"  he  shouted — 
for  he  saw  his  enemy,  and  got  coiurageous, 
especially  since  he  had  a  body  of  his  father's 
Dashers  at  his  back— O'Drive,  you  scoundrel, 
do  you  mean  to  keep  us  here  all  day  ?  Why 
don't  you  commence?  Whose  is  the  first 
name  on  your  list  ?  The  ejectment  must  pro- 
ceed," addressing  the  poor  people  as  much  as 
Darby — "it  must  proceed.  Eveiything  we 
do  is  by  Lord  Cumber's  orders,  and  strictly 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Every 
attempt  at  refusing  to  give  up  peaceable 
possession,  makes  you  liable  to  be  punished ; 
and  punished,  by  h — n  you  shall  be." 

"Do  not  swear,  my  dear  friend,"  inter- 
posed M'Slime ;  "  swear  not  at  all ;  but  let 
thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay  ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  this  cometh  of  eviL  My 
good  friends,"  he  added,  addressing  himself 
to  the  people,  "  I  could  not  feel  justified  in 
losing  this  opportimity  to  throw  in  a  word 
in  season  for  your  sokes.  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  whose  character 
for  benevolence  and  humanity  is  perfectly 
well  known — and  I  would  allude  to  his  strong 
sense  of  rehgion,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  were  I  not  afraid  of  giving 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  spiiitual  pride  in  the 
heart  of  any  fellow-creature,  however  humble  ; 
— I  need  not  tell  you,  I  say,  that  he  and  I 
are  here  as  your  true  friends.  I,  a  frail  and 
unworthy  sinner,  avow  myself  as  your  friend  ; 
at  least,  it  is  the  most  anxious  and  sincere 
wish  of  my  heart  to  do  good  to  you  ;  for,  I 
trust  I  can  honestly  say,  that  I  love  my  Catho- 
lic— I  mean  my  Eoman  Catholic  friends,  and 
desire  to  meet  them  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
Yes,  we  are  your  friends.  You  know  it  is 
true  that  Gk»d  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth, 
and  that  it  is  always  good  to  pass' through 
the  furnace  of  tribulation.  What  are  we, 
then,  but  the  instruments  of  his  chastise- 
ment of  you,  and  of  bringing  you  through 
that  furnace  for  your  own  good  and  for  His 
honor!  Be  truly  grateful^  then,  for  this 
instance  of  His  interposition  in  your  favor. 
It  is  only  a  blessing  in  disguise,  my  friends 
— strongly  disguised,  I  grant  you — but  still 
a  blessing.  And  now,  my  friends,  to  prove 
my  own  sincerity — my  affection,  and,  I  trust, 
Christian  interest  in  your  welfare,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  if  such  among  you  as  lack  bread 
will  come  to  me,  when  this  dispensation  in 
your  favor  is  concluded,  I  shall  give  them 
that  which  will  truly  nourish  them." 

M'Clutchy  could  not  stand  this,  but  went 
down  to  the  Uttle  squab  Dasher,  who  joined 
him  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  at  M'SHme's 
little  word  in  season  ;  so  that  the  poor  dis- 
mayed people  had  the  bitter  reflection  to  add 
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to  their  other  convictions,  that  their  misery, 
their  cares,  and  their  sorrows,  were  made  a 
mockery  of  by  those  who  were  actually  in- 
flicting them. 

When  Darby,  on  whose  face  there  was  a 
heartless  smirk  of  satisfaction  at  this  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  M*Clutchy,  was  about  to 
enter  the  first  cabin,  there  arose  from  the 
trembling  creatures  a  loud  murmur  of  wild 
and  unregidated  lamentation,  which  actually 
startled  fiie  bailifis,  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  about  to  be  assaulted.  An  old  man 
then  approached  M'Clutchy,  bent  with  age 
and  infirmity,  and  whose  white  hair  hung  fer 
down  his  shoulders — 

"Sir,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
standing  before  him  uncovered,  severe  and 
still  bitter  as  was  the  day — "  I  stand  here  in 
the  name  of  these  poor  creatures  you  see 
about  us,  to  beg  you,  for  the  sake  of  God — 
of  Christ  who  redeemed  us — and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  gives  kindness  and  charity  to  the 
heart — not  on  this  blake  hill  undher  sich  a 
sky,  and  on  sich  a  day,  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
orSy  shelter  we  have  on  earth  I  There's  people 
here  that  will  die  if  they're  brought  outside 
the  door.  We  did  not,  at  laist  the  most  part 
of  all  you  see  before  you,  think  you  had  any 
thought  of  houldin'  good  your  threat  in  such 
a  time  of  cowld,  and  storm,  and  disolation. 
Look  at  us,  sir,  then,  have  pity  on  us !  Make 
it  your  own  case,  if  you  can,  and  maybe  that 
will  bring  our  destitution  nearer  you — and 
besides,  sir,  there's  a  great  number  of  us 
thought  betther  about  votin*  with  you,  and 
Burely  you  won't  think  of  puttin'  them  out." 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  M'Clutchy ;  if 
you  had  promised  me  your  votes  in  time,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  have  disturbed  you 
— at  present  I  am  acting  altogether  by  Lord 
Cumber's  orders,  who  desires  that  every  one 
refusing  to  vote  for  him  shall  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  removed  from  the  property 
— O'Drive,  you  scoimdrel,  do  your  duty." 

At  this  moment  there  rushed  forth  from 
the  again  agitated  crowd  an  old  woman, 
whose  grizzled  locks  had  escaped  from  under 
her  dowd  cap,  and  were  blown  in  confusion 
about  her  head ;  she  wore  a  drugget  gown 
that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a  deep  blue 
petticoat  of  the  same  stuff;  a  circumstance, 
which,  joined  to  the  excitement,  gave  to  her 
appearance  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  effect 

"  Low  bom  tyrant,"  she  shouted,  kneeling 
rapidly  down  and  holding  up  her  clasped 
h£mds,  but  not  in  supplication — "low  bom 
tyrant,"  she  shouted,  "  stop ; — spawn  of  blas- 
phemin'  Deaker,  stop — ^bastard  of  the  notori- 
ous Kat«  Clank,  hould  your  hand  ?  You  see 
we  know  you  and  yours  welL  You  were  a 
bad  son  to  a  bad  mother,  and  the  curse  of 
God  will  pursue  you  and  yours,  for  that  and 


your  other  villanie&  Go  back  and  hould  your 
hand,  I  say — and  don't  dare  to  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  Gkxi  upon  you,  for  the  plot  of  hell 
you  are  about  to  work  out  this  day.  I  know 
that  plot  Be  warned.  Look  about  you  here, 
and  think  of  what  you're  going  to  do.  Have 
you  no  feeling  for  ould  and  helpless  f^e — forj 
the  weakness  of  women,  the  innocence  or 
children  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  on  such  a  day 
to  come  near  the  bed  of  sickne^,  or  the  bed 
of  death,  with  such  an  intention  ?  Here's 
widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  dyin', 
ould  age  half  dead,  and  infancy  half  starved; 
and  is  it  upon  these,  that  you  and  blasphem- 
in'  Deaker's  bloody  Dashers  are  goin'  to  work 
your  will  ?  Hould  your  hand,  I  say,  or  if  you 
don't,  although  I  needn't  curse  you  myself 
for  I  am  too  wicked  for  that — yet  in  the  name 
of  all  these  harmless  and  helpless  creatures 
before  you,  I  call  their  curses  on  your  head  I 
In  the  name  of  all  the  care,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow,  oud  starvation,  and  affliction,  that's 
now  before  your  eyes,  be  you  cursed  in  soul 
and  body — in  all  you  touch — in  all  you  love 
— cursed  here,  and  cursed  hereafter  forever,  if 
you  proceed  in  your  wicked  intentions  this 
woeful  day ! " 

"Who  is  that  mad-woman  ?"  said  M'Qut- 
chy.  "  Let  her  be  removed.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  she  has  taken  a  very  imsuccessful 
method  of  staving  the  proceedings." 

"Who  am  I?"  said  she  ;  "I  will  tell  you 
that.  Look  at  this,"  she  replied,  exposing 
her  bosom  ;  "  these  are  the  breasts  that  suck- 
led you — between  them  did  you  lie,  you  un- 
grateful viper!  Yes,  you  may  stare — it's 
many  a  long  year  since  the  name  of  Kate 
Clank  reached  your  ears,  and  now  that  you 
have  heard  it,  it  is  not  to  bless  you.  Well, 
you  remember  w^hen  you  heard  it  last — on 
the  day  you  hunted  your  dogs  at  me,  and 
threatened  to  have  me  horse-whipped — ay,  to 
horse-whip  me  with  your  own  hands,  should 
I  ever  come  near  your  clUBed  house.  Now, 
you  know  who  I  am,  and  now  I  have  kept  my 
word,  which  was  never  to  die  till  I  gave  you 
a  shamed  face.  Kate  Clank,  your  mother,  is 
before  you  I " 

M'Clutehy  took  the  matter  very  coolly  cer- 
tainly— laughed  at  her,  and,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  desired  the  ejectments  to  proceed 

But  how  shall  we  dwell  upon  this  misera- 
ble work  ?  The  wailings  and  screams,  the 
soHcitations  for  mercy,  their  prayers,  their 
imprecations  and  promises,  were  all  sternly 
disregarded  ;  and  on  went  the  justice  of  law, 
accompanied  by  the  tumult  of  misery.  The 
old  were  dragged  out — the  bedrid  grand- 
mother had  her  couch  of  straw  taken  from 
under  her.  From  the  house  of  death,  the 
corpse  of  an  aged  female  was  carried  out 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  imprecations  of  both 
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men  and  women  !  The  sick  child  that  clung 
with  Mntness  to  the  bosom  of  its  distracted 
mother,  was  put  out  under  the  freezing  blast 
of  the  north;  and  on,  on,  onward,  from 
house  to  house,  went  the  steps  of  law,  accom- 
panied still  by  the  inoreasing  tumult  of  mis- 
er}'. This  tvas  upon  Christmas  eve — a  day  of 
joy  and  feslioUy  ! 

At  length  they  reached  O'Regan's,  and  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  describe  ttie  occurrence 
at  any  length.  It  could  not  be  done.  O'Began 
claspied  his  hands,  so  did  his  wife  ;  they  knelt 
— they  wept — they  supplicated.  They  stated 
the  nature  of  his  malady — decline — from 
having  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  They  ran 
to  M'Clutchy,  to  M*SHme,  to  the  squat  figure 
on  horseback.  They  prayed  to  Darby,  and 
especially  entreated  a  ruffian  follower  who 
bad  been  remarkable  for,  and  wanton  in,  his 
inhumanity,  but  with  no  effect.  Darby  shook 
his  head. 

"  It  couldn't  be  done,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Grimes,  "  we  can't  make  any  differ  between 
one  and  another — so  out  he  goes." 

"Father,"  observed  the  meek  boy,  "let 
them.     I  will  only  be  the  sooner  in  heaven." 

He  was  placed  sitting  up  in  bed  by  the 
baiUffs,  trembling  in  the  cold  rush  of  the 
blast ;  but  the  moment  the  father  saw  their 
polluted  and  sacrilegious  hands  upon  him — 
he  rushed  forward  accompanied  by  his 
mother. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  hoarse  voice, 
"  since  you  will  have  him  out,  let  our  hands, 
not  yours,  be  upon  him." 

The  ruffian  told  him  they  could  not  stand 
there  aU  day,  and  without  any  farther  respect 
for  their  feeUngs,  tliey  rudely  wrapped  the 
bed-clothes  about  him,  and,  carrying  him  out, 
he  was  placed  upon  a  chair  before  the  door. 
His  parents  were  immediately  beside  him, 
and  took  him  now  into  their  own  care  ;  but 
it  was  too  late — he  smiled  as  he  looked  into 
their  faces,  then  looked  at  his  little  brother, 
and  giving  one  long  drawn  sigh,  he  passed, 
without  pain  or  suffering,  saving  a  sHght 
shudder,  into  happiness.  O'Began,  when  he 
saw  that  his  noble  and  beloved  boy  was  gone, 
surrendered  him  into  the  keeping  of  his  wife 
and  other  friends,  who  prevented  his  body 
from  falling  off  the  chair.  He  then  bent  his 
eye  sternly  upon  the  group  of  bailifEs,  espe- 
cially upon  the  rude  ruffian.  Grimes,  whose 
conduct  was  so  atrocious. 

"  Now  listen,"  said  he,  kneeling  down  be- 
side his  dead  son — "  listen  all  of  you  that 
has  wrought  this  murder  of  my  dying  boy ! 
He  is  yet  warm,"  he  added,  grinding  his  teetli 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  and  here  beside 
him,  I  pray,  tiat  the  gates  of  mercy  may  be 
closed  upon  my  soul  through  all  eternity,  if 


I  die  without  vengeance  for  your  death,  my 
son ! " 

His  mother,  who  was  now  in  a  state  be- 
tween stupor  and  distraction,  exclaimed — 

"  To  be  sure,  darling,  and  I'll  assist  you, 
and  so  will  Torley." 

The  death  of  this  boy,  under  circumstances' 
of  such  incredible  cruelty,  occasioned  even' 
M'Clutchy  to  relax  something  of  his  original 
intentions.  He  persisted,  however,  in  ac- 
complishing all  the  ejectments  without  excep- 
tion, but  when  this  was  over,  he  allowed 
them  to  re-occupy  their  miserable  cabins,  un- 
til the  weather  should  get  milder,  and  until 
such  of  them  as  could,  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure some  other  shelter  for  themselves  and 
families. 

When  all  was  over,  M'Slime,  who  liad 
brought  with  him  a  sheaf  of  ti-acts  for  their 
spiritual  sustenance,  saw,  from  the  deeply 
tragic  character  of  the  proceedings,  that  he 
might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  such 
Cliristian  sympathy  as  he  wished  to  manifest 
for  their  salvation.  He  and  M'Clutchv,  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  presented  the  truly 
spiritual  sustenance  of  some  good  brandy 
out  of  a  flask,  with  which  he  balanced  the 
tracts  in  his  other  pocket,  then  took  tlieir 
way  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Dashers,  leaving 
behind  them  all  those  sorrows  of  life,  for 
which,  however,  they  might  well  be  glad  to 
exchange  their  consciences  and  their  wealth. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, were  too  striking  not  to  excite  con- 
siderable indignation  among  all  reasonable 
minds  at  the  time.  An  account  of  that  day's 
proceedings  got  into  the  papers,  but  was  so 
promptly  and  fully  contiidicted  by  the 
united  testimony  of  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime, 
that  the  matter  was  made  to  appear  very 
highly  compUmentary  to  the  benevolence 
and  humanity  of  both.  "  So  far  from  the 
proceedings  in  question,"  tlie  contradiction 
went  on  to  say,  "  being  marked  by  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  and  inhumanity  imputed  to  them, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  remarkable  for 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  evinced  by 
Messrs.  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  mere  legal  form,  conducted  in  a 
most  benevolent  and  Christian  spirit  The 
people  were  all  restored  to  their  tenements 
the  moment  the  business  of  the  day  was  con- 
cluded, and  we  cannot  readily  forget  the 
admirable  advice  and  exhortation  offered  to 
them,  and  so  appropriately  offered  by 
Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.,  the  truly  Christian 
and  benevolent  law  agent  of  the  property  in 
question." 

By  these  proceedings,  however,  M'Clutchy 
had  gained  his  point,  which  was,  under  the 
guise  of  a  zealous  course  of  public  duty,  to 
create  a  basis  on  which  to  ground  his  private 
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representations  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
govenlment  He  accordingly  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
Cumber,  who  at  once  supported  him  in  the 
project  of  raising  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
better  security  of  the  public  peace  ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  was  his  interest  to  do,  inasmuch,  as 
it  advanced  his  own  importance  in  the  eye 
of  government  quite  as  much  as  it  did 
M'Clutchy's.  A  strong  case  was  therefore 
made  out  by  this  plausible  intriguer.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  afifair  of  Drum  Dhu,  honest 
Val  contrived  to  receive  secret  information 
of  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  papers 
which  clearly  showed  that  there  existed  a 
wide  and  still  spreading  conspiracy  in  the 
country.  As  yet,  he  said,  he  could  not 
ground  any  proceeding  of  a  definite  character 
upon  them. 

The  information,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
when  writing  to  the  CasUe,  which  came  to 
him  anonymously,  was  to  the  effect  that  by 
secretly  searching  the  eaves  of  certain  houses 
specified  in  the  communication  received,  he 
would  find  documents,  clearly  corroborating 
the  existence  and  design  of  tlie  conspiracy 
just  alluded  to.  That  he  had  accordingly 
done  so,  and  to  his  utter  surprise,  found  that 
his  anonymous  informant  was  right  He 
begged  to  enclose  copies  of  the  papers,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  families  resid- 
ing in  the  houses  where  they  were  found. 
H»  did  not  like,  indeed,  to  be  called  a  '*  Con- 
spiracy himter,"  as  no  man  more  deprecated 
their  existence ;  but  he  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  his  revered  sover- 
eign, and  those  of  his  government,  that  no 
matter  at  what  risk,  either  of  person  or  repu- 
tation, he  would  never  shrink  from  avowing 
or  manifesting  that  attachment  to  them. 
And  he  had  the  honor  to  be,  his  verv  obedi- 
ent  servant 

Valentine  M^Clutcht,  J.P. 

P.S. — ^He  begged  to  enclose  for  his  perusal 
a  letter  from  his  warm  friend,  Lord  Cumber, 
on  the  necessity,  as  he  properly  terms  it,  of 
getting  up  a  corps  of  cavalry,  which  is  in- 
deed a  second  thought,  as  they  would  be 
much  better  adapted,  upon  long  pursuits 
and  under  pressing  circumstances,  for  scour- 
ing the  country,  which  is  now  so  dread- 
fully disturbed.  And  has  once  more  the 
honor  to  be,  Val.  M'C. 

• 

Representations  like  these,  aided  by  that 
most  foolish  and  besotted  tendency  which  so 
Hiany  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  peas- 
antry have  of  entering  into  such  associations, 
did  not  fail  in  working  out  M*Clutchy*s  de- 
signs   Most  of  those  in  whose  houses  these 


papers  were  placed,  fled  the  country,  among 
whom  was  O'Regan,  whose  dying  son  Dea- 
ker's  Dashers  treated  with  such  indefensible 
barbarity ;  and  what  made  everything  ap- 
pear to  fall  in  with  his  good  fortune,  it  was 
much  about  this  period  that  Grimes,  the  un- 
feeling man  whom  O'Kegan  appeared  to 
have  in  his  eye  when  he  uttered  such  an 
awful  vow  of  vengeance,  was  found  murdered 
not  far  from  his  own  house,  with  a  sUp  o\ 
paper  pinned  to  his  coat,  on  which  were 
written,  in  a  disguised  hand  the  words — 
"  Remember  O'Regan's  son,  and  let  tyrants, 
tremble." 

Many  strong  circumstances  appeared  to 
bring  this  murder  home  to  O'Regan.  From 
the  day  of  his  son's  death  until  the  illegal 
papers  were  found  in  the  eave  of  his  house, 
he  had  never  rested  one  moment  Hisi 
whole  soul  seemed  darkly  to  brood  over  that 
distressing  event,  and  to  have  undergone  a 
change,  as  it  were,  from  good  to  eviL  His 
brow  lowered,  his  cheek  got  gaunt  and 
haggard,  and  his  eye  hollow  and  wolfish 
with  ferocity.  Neither  did  he  make  any 
great  secret  of  his  intention  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  those  who  hurried  his  djing  child 
out  of  life  whilst  in  the  very  thi'oes  of  disso- 
lution. He  was  never  known,  however,  to 
name  any  names,  nor  to  mark  out  any  par-  . 
ticular  individual  for  revenge.  His  denun- 
ciations were  general,  but  fearful  in  their 
import  The  necessity,  too,  of  deserting  his 
wife  and  child  sealed  his  ruin,  which  was 
not  hard  to  do,  as  the  man  was  at  best  but 
poor,  or  merely  able,  as  it  is  termed,  to  Hve 
from  hand  to  mouth.  His  flight,  therefore, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  the 
oWect  of  general  suspicion,  and  that  the 
officers  of  justice  were  sharply  on  the  look- 
out for  a  clue  to  him. 

In  this  position  matters  were,  when  the 
Castle  Cumber  corps  of  cavalry  made  their 
appearance  under  all  the  glitter  of  new  arms, 
housings  and  imiforms,  with  Valentine 
M'Clutchy  as  their  captain  and  pay-master, 
and  graceful  Phil  as  lieutenant  Upon  what 
sHght  circumstances  do  great  events  often 
turn.  Because  Phil  had  an  ungainly  twist 
in  his  legs,  or  in  other  words,  because  he 
was  knock-kneed,  and  could  not  appear  to 
advantage  as  an  infantry  officer,  was  the 
character  of  the  corps  changed  from  foot  to 
cavalry,  so  that  Phil  and  Handsome  Harry 
had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
points  together.  A  year  had  now  elapsed 
and  the  same  wintry  month  of  December  had 
again  returned,  and  yet  no  search  had  been 
successful  in  finding  any  trace  of  O'Regan  ; 
but  if  our  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
company us  to  another  scene,  they  will  have 
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an  opportunity  of  learning  at  least  the 
character  which  M'Clutchy's  new  borps  had 
won  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  Ym. 

A  Winter  Morning — Poverty  and  Sorrow— FatTier 
Roche — A  Mountain  Journey  —  Raymond'Na- 
hattha  —  Cabin  on  the  Moors  —  it  Clutchy*8 
Bloodhounds— The  Conflict— A  Treble  Death, 

It  is  the  chill  and  ghastly  dawn  of  a  se- 
vere winter  morning;  the  gray,  cheerless 
opening  of  day  borrows  its  ikmt  hght  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  see  that 
the  country  about  you  is  partially  covered 
with  snow,  and  that  the  angry  sky  is  loaded 
with  storm.  The  rising  sun,  like  some  pov- 
erty-stricken invalid,  driven,  as  it  were,  by 
necessity,  to  the  occupation  of  the  day,  seems 
scarcely  able  to  rise,  and  does  so  with  a  sick- 
ly and  reluctant  aspect  Abroad,  there  is  no 
voice  of  joy  or  kindness — no  cheerful  mur- 
mur  with  which  the  heart  can  sympathize- 
all  ihe  warm  and  exhiliarating  harmonies 
that  breathe  from  nature  in  her  more  genial 
moods  are  silent  A  black  freezing  spirit 
darkens  the  very  light  of  day,  and  throws  its 
dismal  shadow  upon  everything  about  us, 
whilst  the  only  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear 
are  the  roaring  of  the  bitter  winds  among 
the  naked  trees,  or  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
half-frozen  river,  rising  and  falUng — now 
near,  and  now  far  away  in  the  distance. 

Cte  such  a  morning^as  this  it  was,  and  at 
such  an  hour,  that  a  pale-faced,  thin  woman, 
vnth  all  the  melancholy  evidences  of  destitu- 
tion and  sorrow  about  her,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  parish  priest,  the  Bev.  Francis 
Roche.  The  very  knock  she  gave  had  in  it 
a  character  of  respectful  but  eager  haste. 
Her  appearance,  too,  was  miserable,  and  as 
she  stood  in  the  cold  wintry  twilight,  it  would 
have  satisfied  any  one  that  deep  affliction  and 
wasting  poverty  were  both  at  her  humble 
heart.  She  had  on  neither  shoe  nor  stocking, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  sharp  and 
jagged  surface  of  the  frozen  groimd,  rendered 
severer  by  ihe  impatient  speed  of  her  jour- 
ney, had  cut  her  feet  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  blood  flowed  from  them  in  several  places. 
Cloak  or  bonnet  she  had  none  ;  but  instead 
of  the  former  her  humble  gown  was  turned 
over  her  shoulders,  and  in  place  of  the  latter 
she  wore  a  thin  kerchief,  drawn  round  her 
head,  and  held  under  her  chin  with  one  hand, 
as  the  lower  classes  of  Irishwomen  do  in 
short  and  hasty  journeys.  Her  journey,  how- 
ever, though  hasty  in  this  instance,  was  by 
no  means  short ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 


by  her  distracted  manner  and  stifled  sobs, 
that  however  poorly  protected  against  the 
bitter  elements,  she  had  a  grief  within  which 
rendered  her  insensible  to  their  severity. 

It  was  also  apparent,  that,  though  humble 
in  life,  she  possessed,  like  thousands  of  her 
countrywomen,  a  mind  of  sufficient  compass 
and  strength  to  comprehend,  when  ade- 
quately moved,  the  united  working  of  more 
than  one  principle  at  the  same  moment.  We 
have  said  it  was  evident  that  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  deep  sorrow,  but  this  was 
not  all — a  second  glance  might  disclose  the 
exhibition  of  a  slill  higher  principle.  The 
woman  was  at  prayer,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive by  the  beads  which  she  held  in  her 
fervently  clasped  hands,  by  the  occasional 
knocking  of  her  breast,  and  the  earnest  look 
of  suppUcation  to  heaven,  that  her  soul  poured 
forth  its  aspirations  in  the  deep-felt  and  anx- 
ious spirit  of  that  religion,  which  affliction  is 
found  so  often  to  kindle  in  the  peasants 
heart  She  hod  only  knocked  a  second  time 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  having 
folded  up  her  beads,  she  put  them  into  her 
bosom,  and  entering  the  priests  house,  im- 
mediately found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  In 
a  moment  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  rush 
light  in  her  hand,  stin-ed  up  the  greeshough, 
and  raking  the  live  turf  out  of  it,  she  threw 
on  a  dozen  well-dried  peats  out  of  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  soon  had  a  comfortable  and 
blazing  fire,  at  which  the  afflicted  creature, 
having  first  intimated  her  wish  that  his  rev- 
erence should  accompany  her  home,  was  de- 
sired to  sit  until  he  should  be  ready  to  set 
out 

"  Why,  then,"  exclaimed  the  good-natured 
woman,  "  but  you  had  abitther  thramp  of  it 
this  cowld  and  cuttin'  mondn' — and  a  cowld 
and  cuttin*  momin'  it  is— for  sure  didn't  I 
feel  as  if  the  very  nose  was  whipt  oflf  o*  me 
when  I  only  wint  to  open  the  door  for  you. 
Sit  near  the  fire,  achora,  and  warm  yourself — 
throth  myself  feels  like  a  sieve,  the  way  the 
cowld's  goin'  through  me  ; — sit  over,  achora, 
sit  over,  and  get  some  heat  into  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  "  but  you 
know  its  not  a  safe  thing  to  go  near  the  fire 
when  one  is  frozen  or  very  cowld — 'twould 
only  make  me  worse  when  I  go  out  again, 
besides  givin'  me  pain  now." 

"  Och,  troth  you're  right,  I  forgot  that — 
but  you  surely  didn't  come  far,  if  one's  to 
judge  by  your  dress ;  though,  Qod  knows, 
fax  or  near,  you  have  the  light  coverin'  anv 
you  for  such  a  morning  as  this  is,  the  Lord 
be  praised ! " 

*'  I  came  better  than  three  miles,"  repUed 
the  woman. 

"  Than  what  ?  " 

«Than  three  miles." 
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"  Saver  above^  is  it  possible  !  without  cloak 
or  bonnet,  shoo  or  stockin' — an'  you  have 
your  afldiction  at  home,  too,  poor  thing ;  why 
the  Lord  look  down  an  you,  an'  pity  you  I 
pray  his  blessed  name  this  day!  Stop;  I 
must  warm  you  a  drink  of  brave  new  milk, 
and  that'll  help  to  put  the  cowld  out  of  your 
lieart — sit  round  here,  from  the  breath  of 
that  back  door — ^Tll  have  it  ready  for  you  in 
a  jiffey  ;  throth  will  I,  an*  you'll  see  it'll  warm 
you  and  do  you  good." 

''Grod  help  me,"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
''  111  take  the  drink,  bekase  I  wouldn't  re- 
fuse your  kind  heart ;  but  it's  not  meat,  nor 
drink,  nor  cowld,  nor  storm,  that's  throublin' 
me — ^I  could  bear  all  that,  and  many  a  time 
did — but  then  I  had  hxra  t  but  now  who's  to 
comfort  us — who  are  we  to  look  to — who  is 
to  be  our  friend  ?  Oh,  in  the  wide  world — 
but  God  is  good  !  " — said  she,  checking  her- 
self from  a  pious  apprehension  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  submissive  to  his  will,  "  God 
is  good — but  still  it's  hard  to  think  of  losing 
him." 

"Well,  you  won't  lose  him,  I  hope,"  said 
the  good  creature,  stirring  the  new  milk  with 
a  spoon,  and  tasting  it  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
warm  enough — "  Of  coorse  it's  your  husband 
you — ^whitch !  itgch  ! — the  divil  be  off  you 
for  a  skillet,  I've  a'most  scalded  myself  ^-id 
you — it's  so  thin  that  it  has  a  thing  boiUn' 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Eobinson.  Here 
now,  achora,  try  it,  an'  take  care  it's  not  a 
trifle  too  hot — it'll  comfort  you,  anyhow." 

It  is  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  there 
is  so  much  of  that  dose  and  wasting  poverty 
which  constitutes  absolute  misery,  that  these 
beautiful  gushes  of  pure  and  tender  human- 
ity are  to  be  found,  which  spring  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  life  out  of  the  natural  goodness  and 
untutored  piety  of  the  Irish  heart.  It  is 
these  virtues,  unseen  and  unknown,  as  they 
generally  are,  except  by  the  humble  individ- 
uals on  whom  they  are  exerted — that  so  often 
light  up  by  their  radiance  the  darkness  and 
destitution  of  the  cold  and  lowly  cabin,  and 
that  gives  an  unconscious  sense  of  cheerful- 
ness under  great  privations,  which  those 
who  do  not  know  the  people  often  attribute 
to  other  and  more  disoiBditable  causes. 

While  the  poor  woman  in  question  was 
drinking  the  warm  milk — the  very  best  re- 
storative by  the  way  which  she  could  get — 
for  poverty  is  mosUy  forced  to  find  out  its 
own  humble  comforts — ^Fatiier  Eoche  entered 
the  kitchen,  buttoned  up  and  prepared  for 
the  journey.  On  looking  at  her  he  seemed 
startled  by  the  scantiness  of  her  dress  on 
such  a  morning — and  when  she  rose  up  at 
his  entrance  and  dropped  him  a  curtesy,  ex- 
claiming, "  God  save  you,  Father ! " — at  the 
same  time  swallowing  down  the  remainder 


of  the  milk  that  she  might  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment ;  hd  cast  his  eye  round  the  kitchen  to 
see  whether  she  had  actually  come  in  tht 
dress  she  wore. 

"  How  far  have  you  come  this  morning, 
my  poor  woman  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  From  the  ride  of  the  Shebeen  More 
Mountains,  plaise  your  reverence." 

"  What,  in  your  present  dress !  without 
shoe  or  stocking  ?  " 

"  True  enough,  sir ;  but  indeed  it  was  lit- 
tle the  cowld,  or  sleet,  or  frost,  troubled  me." 

"  Yes,  God  help  you,  I  can  believe  that  too 
— for  I  understand  the  cause  of  it  too  well — 
but  have  hope — Katty,  what  was  that  you 
gave  her  ?  " 

"  A  mouthful  of  warm  milk,  your  rever- 
ence, to  put  the  cowld  out  of  her  heart" 

"  Ah,  Katty,  I  wish  we  could  put  sorrow 
and  affiiction  out  of  it — but  you  did  well  and 
right  in  the  meantime  ;  still  you  must  do  bet- 
ter, Katty,  lend  her  your  cloak — and  your 
shoes  and  stockings  too,  poor  thing ! " 

"  I'm  oblaged  to  your  reverence,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  indeed  I  won't  feel  the  want  of 
them  ;  as  I  said,  there's  only  one  thought 
that  I  am  suffering  about — and  that  is,  for 
your  reverence  to  see  my  husband  before  he 
departs." 

"  Yes — but  the  consequences  of  this  cold 
and  bitter  journey  may  fall  upon  you  at  an- 
other time — and  before  long,  too — so  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  and  don't  refuse  to  take  them." 

"It's  not  aisy  to  do  that,  sir,"  she  repHed 
with  a  faint  smile,  for  as  she  spoke,  his  ser- 
vant had  the  cloak  already  about  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "  it  appears,"  she  continued,  "  that 
this  kind  woman  must  have  her  will  and  way 
in  everything." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Katty,  "  espish- 
ially  in  everything  that's  right,  any  how — 
come  here  now,  and  while  his  reverence  is 
getting  his  staff  and  mittens  in  the  room 
above,  HI  help  you  on  with  the  shoes  and 
stockinga  Now,"  she  added,  in  one  of  those 
touching  and  irresistible  whispers  that  are 
produced  by  kindness  and  not  by  secrecy, 
"  if  anything  happens — as  God  forbid  there 
should — but  if  anything  does  happen,  keep 
these  till  afther  everything  is  over.  Before 
strangers  you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  ap- 
pear too  bare,  if  they  could  help  it" 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoke 
could  not  fail  in  at  once  reaching  the  poor 
woman's  heart  She  wept  as  much  from 
gratitude  as  the  gloomy  alternative  involved 
in  Katty's  benevolent  offer. 

"God  bless  you,"  ^e  exclaimed,  "but  I 
trust  in  the  Almighty,  there  may  be  hope  and 
that  they  won't  be  wanted.  StiU,  how  con  I 
hope  when  I  think  of  the  way  he's  in  ?  Bui 
Gkxl  is  good,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  I " 
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So  saying,  the  priest  came  down,  and  thej 
both  set  out  on  their  bleak  and  desolate 
journey. 

The  natural  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  in  good  keeping  with  the  wild 
and  stormy  character  of  the  morning.  Before 
them,  in  the  back  ground,  rose  a  magnificent 
I  range  of  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks  were 
occasionally  seen  far  above  the  dusky  clouds 
which  diifted  rapidly  across  their  bosoms. 
The  whole  landscape,  in  fact,  teemed  with  a 
spirit  of  savage  grandeur.  Many  of  the  glens 
on  each  side  were  deep  and  precipitous, 
where  rock  beetled  over  rock,  and  ledge  pro- 
jected over  ledge,  in  a  manner  so  fearful  that 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  excited  and  rapt 
into  terror  by  the  contemplation  of  them, 
wondered  why  they  did  not  long  ago  tumble 
into  the  chasm  beneath,  so  slight  was  their 
apparent  support.  Even  in  the  mildest  sea- 
sons desolation  brooded  over  the  lesser  hills 
and  mountains  about  them  ;  what  then  must 
it  not  have  been  at  the  period  we  are  de- 
scribing? From  a  hill  a  httle  to  the  right, 
over  which  they  had  to  pass,  a  precipitous 
headland  was  visible,  against  which  the 
mighty  heavings  of  the  ocean  could  be  heard 
hoarselv  thunderinpf  at  a  distance,  and  the 
giant  biUowB,  in  periods  of  storm  ^nd  tern- 
pest,  seen  shivering  themselves  into  white 
foam  that  rose  nearly  te  the  summit  of  their 
immovable  barriers.^ 

Such  was  the  toilsome  country  over  which 
our  two  travellers  had  to  pass. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  fatigue 
that  the  priest  and  his  companion  wended 
their  way  towards  one  of  the  moors  we  have 
mentioned.  The  snow  beat  against  them 
with  great  violence,  sometimes  rendering  it 
abuost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  i£eir 
eyes  open  or  to  see  their  proper  path  across 
the  hUls.  The  woman,  however,  trod  her 
way  instinctively,  and  whilst  the  priest  aided 
her  by  his  superior  strength,  she  in  return 
guided  him  by  a  clearer  sagacity.  Neither 
spoke  much,  for  in  truth  each  had  enough  to 
do  in  combating  with  the  toil  and  penl  of 
the  journey,  as  well  as  in  thinking  of  the 
melancholy  scene  to  which  they  were  hasten- 
ing. Words  of  consolation  and  comfort  he 
did  from  time  to  time  utter ;  but  he  felt  that 
his  situation  was  one  of  difficulty.  To  inspire 
hope  where  there  was  probably  no  hope, 
might  be  only  to  deepen  her  affliction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  weigh  down  a  heart 
already  heavy  laden  by  unnecessarily  adding 
one  gloomy  forboding  to  ite  burthen,  was 
not  in  his  nature.  Such  comfort  as  he  could 
give  without  bearing  too  strongly  upon  either 
her  hopes  or  her  fears  he  did  give  ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  an  apostle,  had  he  been  in 
his  place,  could  or  ought  to  have  done  more. 


They  had  now  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  moor,  when  they  felt  themselves  overtak- 
en by  a  man  whose  figure  was  of  a  very  sin- 
gular and  startling  description,  being  appar- 
ently as  wild  and  untamed  as  the  barren 
waste  on  which  he  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  actually  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  common  height,  but  in  addition  to  this 
fact,  and  as  if  not  satisfied  with  it,  he  wore 
three  hats,  one  sheathed  a  little  into  the 
other,  so  that  they  could  not  readily  separate, 
and  iiie  under  one  he  kept  always  fastened 
to  his  head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole 
pyramid  from  falling  off.  His  person  seemed 
to  gain  still  greater  height  h'om  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  a  long  surtout  that 
reached  to  his  heels,  and  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly buttoned  closely  about  him.  His  feet 
were  cased  in  a  tight  pair  of  leather  buskins, 
for  it  was  one  of  his  singularities  that  he 
could  endure  neither  boot  nor  shoe,  and  he 
always  wore  a  glove  of  some  kind  on  his  left 
hand,  but  never  any  on  his  right  His  feat- 
ures might  be  termed  regular,  even  hand- 
some ;  and  his  eyes  were  absolutely  brilliant, 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible 
to  look  for  a  moment  upon  his  tout  ensemble 
without  perceiving  that  that  spiiit  which 
stamps  the  impress  of  reason  and  intellect 
upon  the  human  countenance,  was  not  visible 
in  hia  Like  a  new  and  well-proportioned 
house  which  had  never  been  occupied,  every- 
thing seemed  externally  regular  and  perfect, 
whilst  it  was  evident  by  its  still  and  lonely 
character,  as  contrasted  with  the  busy  marks 
of  on-going  life  in  those  around  it,  that  it 
was  void  and  without  an  inhabitant. 

Like  many  others  of  his  unhappy  class» 
Poll  Doolin's  son,  "  Raymond-na-hattha,"  for 
it  was  he,  and  so  had  he  been  nick-named,  in 
consequence  of  his  wearing  such  a  number 
of  hats,  had  a  remarkable  mixture  of  hiunor, 
simplicity,  and  cunning.  He  entertained  a 
great  penchant,  or  rather  a  passion  for  cock- 
fighting,  and  on  the  present  occasion  carried 
a  game  one  under  his  arm.  Throughout  the 
country  no  man  possessed  a  bird  of  that  spe- 
cies, with  whose  pedigree  he  was  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  ho 
proved  himself  as  great  a  thief  as  he  was  a 
genealogist  among  them.  Many  a  time  the 
unfortunate  foxes  from  some  neighboring 
cover  were  cursed  and  banned,  when,  if  the 
truth  had  been  known,  the  only  fox  that  de- 
spoiled the  roost  was  Baymond-na-hattha. 
One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  that  unless 
the  cock  was  thoroughly  game  he  might  enjoy  \ 
his  liberty  and  ease  long  enough  without  mo- 
lestation from  Raymond.  We  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  to  say  that  he  wore  on  the  right 
side  of  his  topmost  hat  a  cockade  of  yellow 
cloth,  from  which  two  or  three  ribbons  o£  a. 
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scarlet  color  flattered  down  to  his  shoulder, 
a  bit  of  vanity  which  added  very  much  to  the 
&ntastic  nature  of  his  general  costume. 

"  Ha  !  Raymond,  my  good  boy,"  said  the 
priest,  '*  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  so 
early  up  this  stormy  morning?  would  you 
not  be  more  comforteble  in  your  bed  ?  " 

"  Airly  up,"  rephed  Baymond,  "  airly  up  ! 
that's  good— to  be  sure  you're  a  priest,  but 
you  don't  know  everything." 

"  Why,  what  am  I  ignorant  of  now,  Ray- 
mond?" 

"  Why,  that  I  didn't  go  to  bed  yet — so  that 
it's  up  late,  instead  of  early,  I  am — d'ye  hear? 
ha,  ha,  now  take  that"  ' 

"When,  where,  and  how  did  you  spend 
the  night  then,  Raymond  ;  but  you  seem  in  a 
hurry — surely  if  you  trot  on  at  this  rate  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  you."  The  truth  is,  Ray- 
mond's general  rate  of  travelling  was  very 
rapid.  "  Where  did  you  spend  the  night, 
Baymond,"  continued  the  priest. 

"  Wid  a  set  o'  jolly  cocks — ha,  ha — now 
make  money  of  that,  d'ye  hear." 

"  You're  a  riddle,  Raymond  ;  you're  a  rid- 
dle ;  there's  no  understanding  you — ^where 
did  you  get  the  cock? — but  I  needn't  ask  ;  of 
course  you  stole  him." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ax  if  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Because  you're  notorious  for  stealing 
cocks — every  one  knows  as  much." 

"  No,  never  steal  *em, — fond  o'  me — come 
wid  me  themselves.  Look."  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  when  he  tossed  the  bird  up 
into  the  air,  and  certainly,  after  flying  about 
for  a  few  yards,  he  aht,  and  tottering  against 
the  wind  towards  Raymond,  stretched  out  his 
neck,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  again  taken  up  by 
him. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  answer  me— 
where  did  you  spend  last  night  now  ?  " 

"I  tould  you,"  said  Raymond,  "wid  de 
jolly  cocks — sure  I  mostly  roost  it ;  an*  bet- 
ter company  too  than  most  people,  for  they're 
fond  o'  me.     Didn't  you  see  ?  ha,  ha ! " 

"  I  beheve  I  imderstand  you  now,"  said 
Father  Roche ;  "  you've  slept  near  some- 
body's hen  roost)  and  have  stolen  the  cock — 
to  whom  are  you  carrying  it  ?  " 

"  You  won't  tell  to-morrow  ;  ha,  ha,  there 
now,  take  a  rub  too— that's  one." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  the  priest  to  his  com- 
panion, "I  am  told  he  is  affectionate,  and 
where  he  takes  a  fancy  or  has  received  a 
kindness,  very  grateful" 

The  parish  where  the  circumstances  we  are 
describing  occurred,  having  been  that  in 
which  Raymond  was  bom,  of  course  the  poor 
fool  was  £amiliar  to  every  one  in  it,  as  indeed 
every  one  in  it,  young  and  old,  was  to  him. 

During  the  ^ort  dialogue  between  him  and 
the  priest,  the  female,  absorbed  in  her  own 


heavy  sorrow,  was  observed  by  Baymond  oc- 
casionally to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  a 
slight  change,  a  shade  of  apparent  compas- 
sion came  over  his  countenance,  and  turning 
to  her,  he  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  voice  diflerent  from  J 
his  flighty  and  abrupt  manner —  I 

"Don't  cry,  Mary,  he.  has  company,  andl 
good  things  that  were  brought  to  him — he  • 
has  indeed,  Mary ;  so  don't  be  crying  now." 

"What  do  you  mean,  poor  boy?"  asked 
the  woman ;  "  I  don't  understand  you,  Ray- 
mond." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  at  all  times,"  said 
Father  Roche,  "but  notwithstanding  the 
wildness  of  his  manner,  he  is  seldom  without 
meaning.  Raymond  will  you  tell  me  where 
you  came  from  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  From  your  house,"  he  rej)Ued  ;  "  I  went 
to  fetch  you  to  him  ;  but  you  were  both  gone, 
and  I  overtook  you — ^I  could  aisy  do  that — 
ha  ha." 

"  But  what  is  the  company  that's  with  him, 
Raymond  ?  "  asked  the  female,  naturally  anx- 
ious to  understand  this  part  of  his  communi- 
cation. Raymond,  however,  was  now  in  one 
of  his  silent  moods,  and  appeared  not  to  hear 
her ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  her  any  reply.  For  a  short 
period  he  kept  murmuring  indistinctly  to 
himself,  or  if  a  word  or  two  became  audible, 
it  was  clear  that  his  favorite  sport  of  cock- 
fighting  had  altogether  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion. 

They  had  now  reached  a  rough,  dark  knoll 
of  heath,  which  brought  them  in  view  of  the 
cabin  to  which  they  were  going,  and  also  com- 
manded an  extensive  and  glorious  prospect 
of  the  rich  and  magnificent  inland  country 
which  lay  behind  them.  The  priest  and  his 
now  almost  exhausted  companion,  to  whom 
its  scenery  viras  famihar,  waited  not  to  look 
back  upon  its  beauty  or  its  richness.  Not 
so  Raymond,  who,  fi'om  the  moment  they  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  elevation,  kept  constantly 
looking  back,  and  straining  his  eyes  in  one 
particijlar  direction.  At  length  he  started, 
and  placing  his  right  hand  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder,  said  in  a  suppressed  but  eager 
voice — 

"  Go  on — go  on — they're  coming."  Then, 
turning  to  Uie  female — "Come,"  said  he; 
"  come,  Mary, — 111  help  you." 

"  Who  is  coming  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  whilst 
the  paleness  of  death  and  terror  settled  in 
her  face  ;  "  for  God's  mercy,  Raymond,  who 
is  coming  ?  " 

"I  saw  them,"  said  he;  "I  saw  them. 
Come  —  come  fest — 111  help  you  —  don't 
thrimble — don't  thrimble." 

' '  Let  us  be  guided  by  him,"  said  the  priest 
"  Raymond,"  he  added,  "  we  cannot  go  much 
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faster  through  this  marshy  heath,  but  do 
you  aid  Mair  as  well  as  you  can  ;  as  for  me, 
I  will  tiy  ii  it  be  possible  to  quicken  my 
pace." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  in  advance  of 
the  other  two  for  a  little ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  httle.  The  female — ^who  seemed  ex- 
cited by  some  uncommon  terror,  and  the 
wild  apprehensive  manner  of  her  companion, 
into  something  not  unlike  the  energy  of 
despair — rushed  on,  as  if  she  had  been  only 
setting  out,  or  gained  supernatural  strength. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  beside  the  priest, 
whom  she  encouraged,  and  besought,  and 
entreated — ay,  and  in  some  moments  of  more 
vehement  feeling,  absolutely  chided,  for  not 
keeping  pace  with  herself.  They  had  now, 
however,  came  within  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  cabin,  which  they  soon  reached — the 
female  entering  it  about  a  minute  or  two 
before  the  others,  in  order  to  make  those 
humble  arrangements  about  a  sick-bed, 
which,  however  poverty  may  be  forced  to 
overlook  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  always 
attended  to  on  the  approach  of  the  doctor, 
or  the  minister  of  reUgion.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  she  had  barely  time  to  comfort 
her  sick  husband,  by  an  assurance  that  the 
priest  had  arrived,  after  which  she  hastily 
wiped  his  hps  and  kissed  them,  then  settled 
his  head  more  easily ;  after  which  she  spread 
out  to  the  best  advantage  the  poor  quilt 
which  covered  him,  and  tucked  it  in  about 
his  lowly  bed,  so  as  to  give  it  something  of 
a  more  tidy  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage,  which  the 
priest  and  Eaymond  entered  together,  was, 
when  the  bitter  and  inclement  nature  of  the 
morning,  and  the  state  of  the  miserable  in- 
mates is  considered,  enough  to  make  any 
heart  possessing  humanity  shudder.  Two 
or  three  stools ;  a  couple  of  pots ;  a  few 
shelves,  supported  on  pegs  driven  into  the 
peat  wall ;  about  a  bushel  of  raw  potatoes 
lying  in  a  comer ;  a  small  heap  of  damp  tm'f 
— for  the  foregoing  summer  had  been  so  in- 
cessantly wet,  that  the  tur^  unless  when 
very  early  cut,  could  not  be  saved ;  a  few 
wooden  noggins  and  dishes ;  together  with 
a  bundle  of  straw,  covered  up  in  a  comer 
with  the  sick  man's  coat,  which,  when  shaken 
out  at  night,  was  a  bed ;  and  those,  with  the 
exception  of  their  own  simple  domestic  truth 
and  affection,  were  their  only  riches.  The 
floor,  too,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  mountain 
cabins,  was  nothing  but  the  natural  peat, 
and  so  damp  and  soft  was  it,  that  in  wet 
weather  the  marks  of  their  feet  were  visibly 
impressed  on  it  at  every  step.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  liberty  to  go  and  come,  pure  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  blessed  day,  they  might 
as  well  have  dragged  out  their  existence  in  a 


subterraneous  keep,  belonging  to  some  tyran- 
nical old  baron  of  the  feudal  ages. 

There  was  one  small  apartment  in  this 
cabin,  but  what  it  contained,  if  it  did  con- 
tain anything,  could  not  readily  be  seen,  for 
the  hole  or  window,  which  in  summer  ad- 
mitted the  Ught,  was  now  filled  with  rags  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  From  this  httle  room, 
however,  the  priest  as  he  entered,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  young  man  come  forth,  ap- 
parently much  moved  by  some  object  which 
he  had  seen  in  it. 

"Mr.  Harman,"  said  the  priest,  a  good 
deal  siuprised,  **  who  could  have  expected  to 
find  you  here  ?  " 

They  shook  hands  as  he  spoke,  each  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  this  woeful  scene  of  misery. 
"God  pity  them,"  ejaculated  the  priest, 
clasping  lus  hands,  and  looking  upwards, 
"  and  sustain  them  !  " 

"  I  owe  it  to  poor  Raymond,  here,"  replied 
the  other,  "  and  I  feel  obliged  to  him  ;  but," 
said  he,  taking  Father  lloche  over  to  the 
door,  "  h^re  will  be  a  double  death — father 
and  son." 

"  Father  and  son,  how  is  that  ? — she  men- 
tioned nothing  of  the  son." 

"It  is  very  possible,"  said  Harman,  "that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  his  danger.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  poor  boy  has  not  many 
hours  to  Uve." 

All  that  we  have  just  described,  occurred 
in  three  minutes ;  but  short  as  was  the  time, 
the  wife  s  impatience  to  have  the  rites  of  the 
church  administered,  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained ;  nor  was  poor  Raymond's  anxiety 
much  less. 

"They're  comin',"  said  he,  "Mr.  Harman, 
they  are  comin' ;  hurry,  hurry,  I  know  what 
theyll  do." 

"Who  are  coming,  Raymond?"  asked 
Harman. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  fool,  "hurry— M'Clutchy'a 
blood-hounds." 

The  wife  clapped  her  hands,  shrieked,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  exclaimed  in  a  piercing 
voice,  "  merciful  God,  look  down  on  us  I 
Oh,  Father  Roche,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  I " 

The  priest  and  Harman  again  exchanged 
a  melancholy  glance  ; — "  you  must  all  retire 
into  the  Httle  room,"  said  the  clergyman, 
"  until  I  administer  to  him  the  last  rites." 

They  accordingly  withdrew,  the  woman 
having  first  left  a  ht  rush  light  candle  at 
his  bed-side,  as  she  knew  the  ceremony  re- 
quired. 

The  man's  strength  was  wasting  fast,  and 
his  voice  sinking  rapidly,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  calm  and  rational,  a  circum- 
stance which  relieved  the  priest's  mind  very 
much.     As  is  usual,  having  put  a  stole  about 
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his  neck,  he  first  heard  his  confession,  ear- 
nestly exhorted  him  to  repentance,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  him  with  all  those 
promises  and  consolations  which  are  held 
out  to  repentant  sinners.  He  then  adminis- 
tered the  Extreme  Unction;  which  being 
over,  the  ceremony,  and  a  solemn  one  it 
must  be  considered,  was  concluded.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  his  death-bed  conso- 
lations did  not  end  here.  There  are  in  the 
Boman  CathoHc  Church  prayers  for  the 
dying,  many  of  them  replete  with  the  fervor 
of  Christian  faith,  and  calculated  to  raise  the 
soul  to  the  hopes  of  immortality.  These  the 
priest  read  in  a  slow  manner,  so  as  that  the 
dying  man  could  easily  accompany  him, 
which  he  did  with  his  hands  clasped  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed,  unless  when 
he  raised  them  occasionally  to  heaven.  He 
then  exhorted  him  with  an  anxiety  for  his 
salvation  which  transcended  all  earthly  and 
temporal  considerations,  prayed  with  him 
and  for  him,  whilst  the  tears  streamed  in 
torrents  down  his  cheeka  Nor  was  the 
spirit  of  his  holy  mission  lost ;  t^ie  penitent 
man's  face  assumed  a  placid  and  serene  ex- 
pression ;  the  light  of  immortal  hope  beamed 
upon  it ;  and  raising  his  eyes  and  his  feeble 
arms  to  heaven,  he  uttered  several  ejacula- 
tions in  a  tone  of  voice  too  low  to  be  heard. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *' thanks  to 
the  Almighty  that  I  did  not  commit  this 
murder  as  I  intended !  I  found  it  done  to 
my  hand ;  but  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  as  I 
am  to  meet  my  God  I "  The  words  were 
pronotmced  witii  difficulty ;  indeed  they 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  his  arms  fell 
lifelessly,  as  it  were,  by  his  side : — they  were 
again  suddenly  drawn  up,  however,  as  if  by 
a  convulsive  motion,  and  the  priest  saw  that 
the  agonies  of  death  were  about  to  com- 
mence ;  still,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
man  was  collected  and  rational 

It  was  now,  however,  that  a  scene  took 
place,  which  could  not,  we  imagine,  be  wit- 
nessed out  of  distracted  and  imhappy  Ire- 
land. Raymond,  who  appeared  to  dread  the 
approach  of  those  whom  ne  termed  M'Clut- 
cny's  blood-hounds,  no  sooner  saw  that  the 
religious  rites  were  concluded,  than  he  ran 
out  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  returned  a  picture  of  terror,  and  dragging 
the  woman  to  the  door,  pointed  to  a  dedivity 
below  the  house,  exclaiming — 

"See,  Mary,  see — they're  gallopin*. 

The  dying  man  seemed  conscious  of  what 
was  said,  for  the  groan  he  gave  was  wild  and 
startling  ;  his  wife  dropped  on  her  knees  at 
the  door,  where  she  could  watch  her  hus- 
band and  those  who  approached,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  To  your  mercy, 
O  Lord  of  heaven,  to  your  mercy  take  him, 
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before  he  falk  into  their  hands,  that  will 
show  him  none !  "  She  then  bestowed  upon 
him  a  look  full  of  an  impatient  agony,  which 
no  language  could  describe ;  her  eyes  had 
already  become  wild  and  piercing — ^her 
cheek  flushed — and  her  frame  animated 
with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  partake  at  once 
of  terror,  intense  hatred,  and  something  like 
frenzv. 

"  They  are  gallopin' !  they  are  gaJlopin'  I " 
she  said,  "and  they  will  find  life  in  himi " 
She  then  wrung  her  hands,  but  shed  not  a 
tear — "speed,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "speed, 
speed,  husband  of  my  heart — the  arms  of 
God  are  they  not  open  for  you,  and  why  do 
you  stay?"  These  sentiments,  we  should 
have  informed  our  readers,  were  uttered,  or 
rather  chaimted  in  a  recitative  of  sorrow,  in 
Iiish  ;  Irish  being  the  language  in  which  the 
peasantiy  who  happen  to  speak  both  it  and 
English,  always  express  themselves  when 
more  than  usually  excited.  "  The  sacred  oil 
of  salvation  is  upon  you — the  sacrament  of 
peace  and  forgiveness  has  lightened  your 
soul — the  breath  of  mercy  is  the  breath 
you're  breathin' — the  hope  of  Jesus  is  in 
your  heart,  and  the  intercession  of  his 
blessed  mother,  she  that  knew  sorrow  her- 
self is  before  you  I  Then,  hght  of  my  heart, 
the  arms  of  God  are  they  not  open  for  you, 
and  why  do  you  stay  here  ?  " 

"Nearer — nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "they 
are  nearer — whippin'  and  spurrin'  their 
horses !  Hugh  O'Kegan,  that  was  the  sun 
of  my  life,  and  of  my  heart,  and  ever  without 
a  cloud,  hasten  to  the  God  of  mercy !  Oh, 
surely,  you  will  not  blame  your  o\mi  Mary 
that  was  your  lovin'  wife — and  the  treasiure 
of  your  yoimg  and  manly  heaii,  for  wishin' 
to  see  you  taken  from  her  eyes — and  for 
wishing  to  see  the  eyes  that  never  looked 
upon  us  all  but  with  love  and  kindness, 
closed  on  us  forever.  Oh,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  "an'  is  it — is  it 
come  to  this — that  I  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life  a  thousand  times,  should 
now  be  glad  to  see  him  die — be  glad  to  see 
him  die !  Oh !  they  are  here,"  she  shheked, 
"  before  the  door — you  may  hear  their  horses' 
feet!  Hugh  O'Eegan,"  and  her  voice  be- 
came louder  and  more  energetic — "the 
white-skinned — the  fair  of  hair,  the  strong  of 
hand,  and  the  true  of  heart — as  you  ever 
loved  me  that  was  once  your  happy  bride — as 
you  ever  loved  the  religion  of  our  holy  church 
— as  you  hope  for  happiness  and  mercy, 
hasten  from  me — from  our  orphan — from 
all — oh,  hasten  to  the  arms  of  your  God ! " 

During  this  scene  there  was  a  solemn 
silence  in  the  house,  tlie  priest  and  Harman 
having  both  been  struck  mute  at  the  solem- 
nity of  the  scene. 
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"They  are  here — they  are  here!"  she 
screamed.  "  Oh,  sun  of  my  heart,  think  not 
now  of  me,  nor  of  the  chilciren  of  your  love, 
for  we  will  follow  you  in  time — but  think  of 
the  happy  country  you're  going  to, — to  live 
in  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  among  saints  and 
angels  for  ever !  Oh,  sun  of  my  heart,  think 
too  of  what  you  lave  behind  you  !  What  is 
it  ?  Oh  !  what  is  it  to  you — but  poverty, 
and  misery,  and  hardship — the  cowld  cabin 
and  the  damp  bed — the  frost  of  the  sky — 
the  h'own  of  power,  and  the  scourge  of  law 
— all  this,  oh,  right  hand  of  my  affection, 
with  the  hard  labor  and  the  scanty  food,  do 
you  fly  from !  Sure  we  had  no  friend  in 
this  world  to  protect  or  defend  us  against 
them  that  would  trample  us  under  their 
feet !  No  friend  for  us  because  we  are  poor, 
and  no  friend  for  our  religion  because  it  is 
despised.  Then  hasten,  hasten,  O  light  of  my 
heait— and  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  your 
God!" 

"  Mary,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sick  man,  "  Give  God  thanks, 
he  is  dead — and  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
enmitv  forever." 

She  immediately  prostrated  herself  on  the 
floor  in  token  of  humility  and  thanksgiving 
— ^then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said^ 
"may  the  heart  of  the  woeful  widow  be 
grateful  to  the  God  who  has  taken  him  to 
his  mercy  before  they  came  upon  him !  But 
here  they  are,  and  now  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them.  They  can't  insult  my  blessed  hus- 
band now,  nor  murdher  him,  as  his  father's 
villains  did  our  dyin*  son,  on  the  cowld  Es- 
ker  of  Drum  Dhu;  nor  disturb  him  with 
their  barbarous  torments  on  the  bed  of 
death — and  glory  be  to  God  for  that ! " 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  terrors  of  Mary  O'Eegan  were  alto- 
gether unproportioned  to  anything  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of 
the  officers  of  justice,  or,  at  least  to  those 
who  came  to  execute  the  law.  The  state  of 
Irish  society  at  that  time,  however,  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  or  has  been 
for  the  last  twenty  yeara  At  that  period 
one  party  was  in  the  ascendant  and  the 
other  directly  under  their  feet ;  the  former 
was  in  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power, 
and  the  other,  in  many  matters,  without  any 
tribunal  whatsoever  to  which  they  could  ap- 
peal The  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
was  then  a  sordid  corporation,  whose  wealth' 
was  parcelled  out,  not  only  without  princi- 
ple, but  without  shame,  to  the  English  and 
Irish  aristocracy,  but  principally  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Church  livings  were  not  flUed  with 
men  remarkable  for  learning  and  piety,  but 
awarded  to  political  prostitution,  and  often 
to  young  rakes  of  Imown  and  imblushing 


profligacy,  connected  with  ftunilies  of  rank. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  gross  secidar 
spirit,  replete  with  poUtical  hatred  and  reli- 
gious rancor,  was  ilie  only  principle  which 
existed  in  the  place  of  true  religion.  That 
word  was  then,  except  in  rare  cases  indeed, 
a  dead  letter ;  for  such  was  the  state  of 
Protestant  society  then,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  that  it  mattered  not  how  much 
or  how  little  a  man  of  that  creed  knew  about 
the  principles  of  his  own  church  ;  and  as  it 
was  administered  the  less  he  knew  of  it  the 
better — all  that  was  necessary  to  cons^titute 
a  good  Protestant  was  **  to  hate  the  Pope." 
In  truth — for  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
write  it  with  deep  pain  and  sorrow — the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  then,  in 
point  of  fact,  little  else  than  a  mere  political 
engine  held  by  the  English  government  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  adherence  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  give  support  to 
their  measurea 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  then,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  that,  neglected  and  secular^ 
ized  as  it  was  at  the  period  we  write  of,  it 
should  produce  a  class  of  men,  whose  pas- 
sions in  everything  connected  with  religion 
and  politics  were  intolerant  and  exclusive. 
Every  church,  no  matter  what  its  creed,  un- 
fortunately has  its  elect  of  such  professors. 
Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  lower  classe9 
alone — ^far  from  it.  The  squire  and  noble- 
man were  too  frequently  both  alike  remark- 
able for  the  exhibition  of  such  principlea  Of 
this  class  was  our  friend  M'Clutchy,  who  was 
now  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  grand  jiu*or,  and 
a  captfun  of  cavalry — his  corps  having,  a  lit- 
tle time  before,  been  completed.  With  this 
posse,  as  the  officers  of  justice,  the  pranks  he 
played  were  grievous  to  think  of  or  to  re- 
member. He  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
terror  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  exe^ 
cuted  justice,  were  seldom  called  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  M'Clutchy's  Blood- 
hounds. Upon  the  present  occasion  they 
were  unaccompanied  by  M'Clutchy  himself — 
a  circiunstanoe  which  was  not  to  be  regret* 
ted,  as  there  was  little  to  be  expected  from 
his  presence  but  additional  brutality  and  in- 
sult 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  they  hastily  dis- 
mounted, and  rushed  into  the  cabin  with 
their  usual  violence  and  impetuosity,  each 
being  armed  with  a  carbine  and  bayonet 

"  Hallo ! "  said  the  leader,  whose  name 
was  Sharpe  ;  "  what's  here  ?  shamming  sick- 
ness is  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Father  Roche  ;  "  it  is  death  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  shamming  death  then.  Never  mind 
— we'll  soon  see  that.  Come,  Steele,  give 
him  a  prod — a  gentle  one — ^and  1*11  engage 
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Ull    make  him  find    tongue,   if   anything 
wilL" 

Steele,  to  \vhom  this  was  addressed,  drew 
his  bayonet,  and  commenced  screwing  it  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  orders. 

"  A  devilish  good  trick,  too,'*  said  he  ; 
"'and  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
practised  on  us  yet — here  goes " 

Up  until  this  moment  O'Eegan's  wife  sat 
beside  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  with- 
out either  word  or  motion.  A  smile  of — it 
might  be  satisfaction,  perhaps  even  joy,  at 
his  release  ;.or  it  might  be  hatred — was  on 
her  face,  and  in  her  eye  ;  but  when  the  man 
pointed  his  bayonet  at  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band, she  started  to  her  knees,  and  opening 
oat  her  arms,  exclaimed — 

"  Here's  my  heart — and  through  that  heart 
your  bayonet  will  go,  before  it  touches  his 
Dody.  bh,  if  you  have  hearts  in  your  bodies, 
you  will  surely  spare  the  dead ! " 

"Here  goes,  ma'am,"  he  repeated,  "and 
you  had  better  lave  that — ^we  re  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  checked  by  the  like  of  you,  at 
any  rate,  or  any  of  your  creed." 

"I  am  not  afeared  to  profess  my  creed — 
nor  ashamed  of  it,"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  if  it 
went  to  that,  I  would  die  for  it — ^but  I  tell 
you,  that  before  your  bayonet  touches  the 
dead  body  of  my  husband,  it  must  pass 
through  my  heart !  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mary,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  they  surely  cannot  be  serious.  It's  not  pos- 
sible that  any  being  in  the  shape  of  man 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilegious  out- 
rage upon  the  dead  as  they  threaten." 

"What  is  it  yofwr  business?"  said  the 
leader ;  "  go  and  tare  off  your  masses,  and 
be  hanged ;  none  of  your  Popish  interference 
here,  or  it'll  b^  worse  for  you !  I  S&y  the  fel- 
low's not  dead — he's  only  skeming.  Come, 
AUck,  put  the  woman  aside,  and  tickle  him 
up. 

"  Keep  aside,  I  tell  you,"  said  Steele,  again 
addressing  her^— "  keep  aside,  my  good  wo- 
man, till  I  obey  my  orders — and  don't  pro- 
voke me." 

Father  Boche  vms  again  advancing  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  for  the  man's  determi- 
nation seemed  likely  to  get  stronger  by  oppo- 
sition— when,  just  as  the  bayonet  which  had 
already  passed  under  the  woman's  arm,  was 
within  a  few  inches  of  O'Regan's  body,  he 
felt  himself  dragged  forcibly  back,  and  Eay- 
mond-na-hattha  stood  before  him,  having 
seized  both  carbine  and  bayonet  with  a  strong 
grip. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  he  exclaimed — "  don't — 
you'd  hurt  him — sure  you'd  hurt  poor 
Hugh  I " 

The  touching  simplicity  of  this  language, 
which,  to  a  heart  possessing  the  least  tinc- 


ture of  humanity,  would  have  mor^  forc« 
than  the  strongest  argument,  was  thrown 
away  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

"'Fling  the  blasted  idiot  ofl^"  shouted 
Sharpe  ;  "  don't  you  see  he  has  let  the  cat 
out  o*  the  bag — how  could  the  man  be  hurt- 
ed  if  he  was  dead  ;  I  knew  it  was  a  schame." ' 

To  throw  Baymond  ofl^  however,  was 
easier  said  than  done,  as  the  fellow  found  on 
attempting  it  A  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which,  though  violent,  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Raymond's  eye  got  tur- 
bid, and  glared  with  a  fiery  light ;  but  other- 
wise his  complexion  did  not  change.  By  a 
vehement  twist,  he  wrenched  the  arms  out 
of  Steele's  hands,  hurling  him  from  him  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  force,  that  he  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  crash. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  pointing  the  bayonet  to 
his  neck,  "  would  you  Hke  it  ? — ha,  ha  ! — 
think  of  thai" 

Four  carbines — the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five — were  immediately  levelled  at  him ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  half  a  minute 
more  would  have  closed  both  his  existence 
and  his  history,  had  not  Father  Boche  and 
the  widow  botii  succeeded,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, in  drawing  him  back  from  the  prostrate 
officer  of  justice.  Baymond,  after  a  httle  time, 
gave  up  the  arms  ;  but  his  eye  still  blazed  at 
his  opponent,  with  a  glare  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Harman,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
whatsoever  in  the  altercation,  now  interfered ; 
and  with  feelings  which  he  found  it  nearly 
impossible  to  resti'ain,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  wanton  crueltv  of  such  conduct  towards 
both  the  living  and  the  dead.  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,"  said  he,  "  as  countrymen,  as  Irish- 
men. Your  treatment  of  this  poor  heart- 
broken woman,  amidst  her  desolation  and 
sorrow,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  gave 
you  birth,  and  to  the  religion  you  profess,  i^ 
indeed,  you  profess  any." 

"Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Sharpe,  "what  is  it  you  say  about  my  re- 
ligion ?  I  teU  you  111  allow  no  man  to  spake 
a  syllable  against  my  religion  ;  so  keep  quiet 
if  you're  wise,  and  don't  attack  that,  otherwise 
don't  be  surprised  if  I  make  you  dance  the 
devil's  hornpipe  in  half  a  shake,  great  a  hairo 
as  you  are." 

"  And  yet  you  felt  no  scruple  in  just  now 
insulting  reUgion,  in  the  person  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  who  never  offended  you." 

"  Him !  why  what  the  hell  is  he  but  a 
priest  ?  " 

"And  the  more  entitled  to  your  respect 
on  that  account — but  since  you  are  so  easily 
excited  in  defence  of  your  own  creed,  why  so 
ready  to  attack  in  such  offensive  and  insuli* 
ing  language  that  of  another  ?  " 
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"Come,  come,  Sharpe,"  said  another  of 
them,  "  are  we  to  be  here  all  day — whatever 
we're  to  do  let  us  do  it  at  once ;  it  the  fellow's 
dead,  why  he  has  had  a  devilish  good  escape 
of  it,  and  if  not,  let  us  clap  him  on  a  horse, 
that  is,  provided  he's  able  to  travel.  I  think 
myself  he  has  got  the  start  of  us,  and  that 
the  wind's  out  of  him." 

"Take  your  time,"  said  Steele,  who  felt 
anxious  to  avenge  his  defeat  upon  some  one, 
"  we  must  know  that  before  ever  we  leave  the 
house — and  by  the  great  Boyne,  the  first 
person  that  goes  between  me  and  him  will  get 
the  contents  of  this,"  and  as  he  uttered  the 
words  he  coolly  and  deHberately  cocked  the 
gun,  and  was  advancing  as  before  to  the  dead 
body. 

"  Hold  back,"  said  Harman,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  man  start,  whilst  with  a  firm  tread 
and  resolute  eye,  he  stood  face  to  face  before 
him  ;  "  hold  back,  and  dare  not  violate  that 
sacred  and  awful  privilege,  which  in  every 
country  and  creed  imder  heaven  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  defenceless  dead.  What  can 
be  your  object  in  this  ?  are  you  men — have 
you  the  spirit,  the  courage,  of  men  ?  If  you 
are  human  beings,  is  not  the  sight  of  that 
unhappy  fellow-creature — I  hope  he  is  happy 
now, — stretched  out  in  death  before  you, 
sufficient,  by  the  very  stillness  of  depajrted 
life,  to  calm  the  brutal  frenzy  of  your  pas- 
sions !  Have  you  common  courage  ?  No  ;  I 
tell  you  to  your  teeth  that  none  but  spiritless 
caitifOs  and  cowards  would,  in  the  presence  of 
death  and  sorrow — in  the  miserable  cabin  of 
the  destitute  widow  and  her  orphan  boy — 
exhibit  the  ruffianly  outrages  of  men  who  are 
wanton  in  their  cruelty,  merely  because  they 
know  there  is  none  to  resist  them  ;  and  I 
may  add,  because  they  think  that  their 
excesses,  however  barbarous,  will  be  shielded 
by  higher  authority.  No,  I  tell  you,  if  there 
stood  man  for  man  before  you,  even  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  you  would  not  dare  to 
act  and  swagger  as  you  do,  or  to  play  these 
cruel  pranks  of  oppression  and  tyranny  any- 
where, much  less  in  the  house  of  death  and 
affliction  !  Fie  upon  you,  you  are  a  disgrace 
to  everything  that  is  human,  a  reproach  to 
every  feeling  of  manhood,  and  every  principle 
of  rehgion." 

Hardened  as  they  were  by  the  habits  of 
their  profligate  and  debasing  employment, 
such  was  the  ascendancy  of  manly  truth  and 
and  moral  feeUng  over  them,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  they  quailed  imder  the 
indignant  glance  of  Harman.  Steele  drew 
back  his  gun,  and  looked  round  on  his  com- 
panions to  ascertain  their  feeling. 

"Gentleman,"  said  Father  Boche,  anxious 
to  mollify  them  as  much  as  he  could — 
"  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  heart- 


broken widowed  woman  and  her  miserable 
orphan  son — for  her  and  his  sake,  and  if  not 
for  theirs  then,  for  the  sake  of  God  himself, 
before  whose  awful  judgment-seat  we  must 
all  stand  to  render  an  accoimt  of  our  works, 
I  entreat — ^I  implore  you  to  withdraw — do, 
gentlemen,  and  leave  her  and  her  children  to 
tiieir  sorrows  and  their  misery,  for  the  world 
has  little  else  for  them." 

"  I'm  willing  to  go,"  said  a  fellow,  ironically 
called  Handsome  Hacket,  because  he  was 
blind  of  an  eye  and  deeply  pock-pitted — 
"  there's  no  use  in  quarrellin'  with  a  woman 
certainly — and  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  about  the  man's  death ;  devil  a 
bit" 

"Well  said,  Vainus,"  exclaimed  Sharpe, 
"  and  it  is  not  ten  days  since  we  were  de- 
frauded of  Parra  Backan  who  escaped  from 
us  in  Jemmy  Reilly's  coffin — when  we 
thought  to  Tuib  him  in  the  wakehouse  —and 
when  we  went  away  didn't  they  set  him  at 
large,  and  then  go  back  to  bury  the  man  that 
was  dead.  Now,  how  do  you  know,  Vainus, 
my  ptuty  boy,  that  this  fellow's  not  playin* 
us  a  tiick  o'  the  same  color  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  another  of  them  who 
had  not  yet  spoke,  "it's  aisy  to  know  that. 
Curse  me,  Steele,  if  you  don't  give  him  a 
tickle,  I  will — that's  all — ^we're  losin'  the  day 
and  I  want  my  breakfast  Living  or  dead, 
and  be  hanged  to  liim,  I'm  starved  for  want 
of  something  to  eat — and  to  drink,  too — so 
be  quick  I  tell  you." 

"  Very  well,  my  buck,"  said  Steele — "  that's 
your  sort — here  goes — " 

He  once  more  advanced  with  a  savage  de- 
termination to  effect  his  purpose-^when  the 
priest  gently  and  in  a  mild  spirit  of  remon- 
strance laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  one  of  them 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  flung,  or  rather 
attempted  to  fling,  him  back  with  great 
violence. 

"  Go  on,  Steele,"  shouted  the  last  speaker, 
whose  name  was  Harpur — "  Go  on — and  be 
cursed,  man,  we  will  support  you." 

The  words,  however,  were  scarcely  out  of 
his  lips,  when  Baymond,  his  eye  glaring  like 
that  of  a  tiger  with  the  wildness  of  untamed 
resentment,  sprang  upon  him  with  a  bound, 
and  in  a  moment  they  once  more  grappled 
together.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  by  the  heavy  blow  he  received 
from  Baymond,  the  man  staggered  and  fell, 
but  ere  he  reached  the  ground,  the  gun, 
which  had  been  ineflectuedly  aimed  at  the 
poor  fool,  went  o%  and  lodged  its  contents  in 
the  heart  of  the  last  speaker,  who  staggered, 
groaned,  and  fell  lifeless  where  he  stood. 

For  a  minute  or  so,  this  fatal  and  unex- 
pected catastrophe    stunned  them.      They 
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looked  upon  each  other  amazed  and  appar- 
ently stupefied,  "  What,"  cried  Sharpe,  "  is 
Harpur  dead  ?  "  Two  of  them  then  placed 
their  arms  against  the  wall  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

At  this  moment,  Sharpe,  who  saw  at  once 
the  man  was  indeed  lifeless,  raised  his  gun 
about  to  take  aim  at  Baymond,  when  a  blow 
from  Harman  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

"And  here's  for  your  kindness.  Mister 
Harman,"  shouted  Steele  ;  but  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  O'Eegan's  wife  threw  herself 
upon  him  so  effectually,  that  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  avail  himself  of  his  fire-arms. 

"Fight  now,"  she  shouted  in  Irish,  "it  is 
for  vour  hves — it  is  for  the  widow — for  the 
orpiian — for  the  bed  of  death — and  the  dead 
that's  upon  it — fight  now — for  God  will  be 
with  us !  May  his  strength  and  power  be  in 
yoiir  arms  and  your  hearts,  prays  the  woeful 
widow  this  day  I  Villain — villain,"  she  shout- 
ed, "  I  have  you  powerless  now — but  it's  the 
strength  of  God  that  is  in  me,  and  not  my 
own ! " 

The  conflict  that  ensued  now  was  bitter, 
savage,  deadly.  The  moment  Sharpe  was 
knocked  down,  Bavmond  flew  to  their  fire- 
arms,  handed  one  to  Harman,  and  kept  the 
other  himself.  The  men  who  used  them  were 
fierce,  and  powerful,  and  cruel.  In  a  moment 
a  furious  contest  took  place.  The  four  men 
immediately  grappled,  each  one  attempting 
to  wrest  the  gun  from  his  antagonist.  Ray- 
mond, whose  passions  were  now  roused  so  as 
to  resemble  the  ravenous  fury  of  madness  it- 
self, at  one  time  howled  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  shouted,  and  screamed,  and  laughed  with 
maniac  wildness  that  was  enough  to  make 
almost  any  heart  quaiL  His  eyes  blazed,  his 
figure  dilated,  his  muscles  stood  out,  his 
mouth  was  white  with  froth,  and  his  eye- 
brows were  knit  into  a  deep  and  deadly  scowl. 
Altogether  his  appearance  was  frightful  and 
appalling. 

Harman  was  still  better  matched,  and  the 
struggle  with  his  foe  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  enough,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  men  in  the  whole 
parish.  A  powerful  tug  for  the  gun  now  took 
place,  each  pulling  in  opposite  directions  with 
all  his  might.  At  length  a  thought  struck 
Harman,  who  all  at  once  let  the  gun  go,  when 
the  other  having  no  longer  any  resisting  jpow- 
er  to  sustain  him,  fell  back  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  an  instant  Harman's  knee  was  on  his 
chest  and  the  gun  in  his  possession.  The 
man  ground  his  teeth,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  a  black  scowl  of  hatred,  ex- 
claimed— 

"It  is  your  turn  now,  but  I  will  have 
mine." 

"You  have  had  yours  too  long,  villain," 


replied  the  other,  "but  in  the  mean  time  I 
will  teach  you  to  respect  the  bed  of  death  and 
the  afflictions  of  the  widow." 

Saying  which,  he  vigorously  applied  the 
butt  of  &e  gun  to  his  ribs,  until  he  had  ren- 
dered him  anything  but  disposed  for  further 
conflict. 

Both  victories  were  achieved  much  about 
the  same  time  ;  Raymond's  opponent  being 
far  the  more  severely  punished  of  the  two. 
What,  however,  was  their  surprise  after  each 
had  expelled  his  man  from  the  cabin,  to  find 
Steele  down,  his  gun  lying  on  one  side, 
O'Began's  wife  j&istened  on  his  throat,  and 
himself  panting  and  almost  black  in  the 
face! 

"  Here  now,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  battle  of 
the  widow  was  well  fought,  and  God  gave  ua 
strength.     Put  this  man  out  with  the  rest" 

This  was  accordingly  done,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  his  companions,  the  gun  for  the  pres- 
ent was  retained. 

"  See  now,"  she  proceeded,  still  in  Irish, 
"  what  the  hand  of  a  weak  woman  can  do, 
when  her  heart  is  strengthened  by  God, 
against  cruelty  and  oppression.  What  made 
that  strong  man  weak  in  my  grasp  ?  Because 
he  knew  that  the  weakness  of  the  widow  was 
his  shame — the  touch  of  her  hand  took  away 
his  strength ;  and  what  had  he  withm  or 
about  him  to  depend  upon  ?  could  he  look  in 
upon  his  wicked  heart,  and  be  strong  ?  could 
he  look  upon  the  darkness  of  a  bad  con- 
science, and  be  strong?  could  he  look  on 
me — upon  my  dead  husband,  and  his  bed  of 
death,  and  be  strong  ?  No — and  above  all, 
could  he  look  up  to  the  Almighty  God  in 
heaven,  and  be  strong — no — no — no — but 
from  all  these  /  gained  strength — for  surely, 
surely,  I  had  it  not  in  myself  I  " 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  with  wonder- 
ful energy,  and  indeed,  from  the  fire  in  her 
eye,  and  the  flush  of  her  cheek,  it  was  evident 
she  was  highly  excited.  Father  Boche,  who 
had  been  engaged,  and  indeed,  had  enough 
to.  do  in  keeping  the  poor  child  quiet  and 
aloof  from  the  fray,  especially  from  his 
mother — ^now  entreated  that  she  would  en- 
deavor to  compose  herself,  as  she  had  reason 
to  thank  God,  he  said,  that  neither  she  her- 
self nor  her  resolute  defenders  had  sustained 
any  personal  injury.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  heard  him — for  on  looking  on  the  body 
of  her  husband  she  almost  bounded  over  to 
the  bed,  and  kneeling  down  rapturously,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  triumph,  kissed  his 
lips. 

"  Now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "  we  have 
fought  and  gained  the  victory — no  insult  did 
you  get — no  dishonor  on  your  lowly  bed 
where  you're  sleepin'  your  last  sleep.  Hugh, 
do  you  know,  asthore,  how  the  T^dfe  of  youi 
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heart  fought  for  you  ?  Your  own  poor,  weak, 
sorrowful,  heartrbroken,  but  loving  wife,  that 
was  as  feeble  as  an  infant  this  momin' !  But 
who  gave  her  the  strength  to  put  down  a 
strong  and  wicked  man  ?  The  God — the  good 
God — and  to  him  be  the  glory  I — in  whose 
bosom  you  are  now  happy.  Ay,  we  con- 
quered —  ha — ha — ha — we  conquered — we 
conquered — ha — ha — ha  ! " 

The  dead  body  of  Harpur  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  removed  by  his  companions, 
who  it  was  evident  felt  as  much,  if  not  more 
bitterness  at  their  own  defeat,  than  they  did 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  deprived  him  of 
life. 

Scarcely  had  the  wild  triumph  of  G'Regan's 
wife  time  to  subside,  when  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  tragical  incidents  of  this  bit- 
ter and  melancholy  morning  were  not  yet 
completed. 

The  child  alluded  to  by  Harroan  in  his 
first  brief  conversation  with  Father  Roche, 
had  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  state  than  his  parents  suspected, 
or  at  least  than  his  unhappy  mother  did, 
whose  principal  care  was  engrossed  by  the 
situation  of  her  husband.  The  poor  boy,  at 
all  times  affectionate  and  imcomplaining,  felt 
loth  to  obtrude  his  little  wants  and  sufferings 
upon  her  attention,  knowing  as  he  did,  that, 
owing  to  the  nursing  of  his  father,  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  thi*ee  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  If  he  could  have  been  afforded 
even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  sick-bed,  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  recovered.  The 
only  drink  he  could  call  for  was  "  the  black 
water,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  people,  and  his 
only  nutrition  a  dry  potato,  which  he  could 
not  take  ;  the  bed  he  lay  upon  was  damp 
straw,  yet  did  this  patient  child  never  utter 
a  syllable  to  dishearten  his  mother,  or  deepen 
the  gloom  which  himg  over  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  family,  and  his  father's  heart 
"When  asked  how  he  was,  he  imiformly  re- 
plied "better,"  and  his  large  lucid  eyes 
would  faintly  smile  upon  his  mother,  as  if  to 
give  her  hope,  after  which  the  desolate  boy 
would  amuse  himself  by  handling  the  bed- 
clothes as  invahds  often  do,  or  play  with  the 
humid  straw  of  his  cold  and  miserable  bed, 
or  strive  to  chat  with  his  mother. 

These  details  are  very  painful  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  so  elegantly  and  fashiona- 
bly tender  that  they  recoil  with  humane 
horror  from  scenes  of  humble  wretchedness 
and  destitution.  It  is  good,  however,  that 
they  should  be  known  to  exist,  for  we  assure 
the  great  and  wealthy  that  they  actually  do 
exist,  and  may  be  found  in  all  their  sharp- 
ness and  melancholv  truth  within  the  even- 
ing shadow  which  mils  from  many  a  proud 
and  wealthy  dweUing  in  this  our  native  land. 


After  all,  it  is  likely,  that  had  not  the  fear- 
ful occurrences  of  this  morning  taken  place, 
their  sweet  boy  might  have  been  spared  to 
them.  The  shock,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  and  the  noise  of 
the  conflict,  acting  upon  a  frame  so  feeble, 
were  more  than  he  could  bear.  Be  this  as  iti 
may,  the  constables  were  not  many  minuted 
gone,  when,  to  their  surprise,  he  staggered 
back  again  out  of  his  Httle  room,  where 
Father  Boche  had  placed  him,  and  tottering 
across  the  floor,  slipped  in  tlie  deceased 
man's  blood,  and  felL  The  mother  flew  to 
him,  but  Harman  had  already  raised  him 
up  ;  when  on  his  feet,  he  looked  at  the  blood 
and  shuddered— a  still  more  deadly  paleness 
settled  on  his  face — his  breath  came  short, 
and  his  Hps  got  dry  and  parched — he  ceroid 
not  speak  nor  stand,  had  net  Harman  sip- 
ported  him.  He  looked  again  at  the  blajd 
with  horror,  and  then  at  his  mother,  whilst 
he  shrank  up,  as  it  were,  into  himself  and 
shivered  from  head  to  foot 

"  DarHng  of  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
understand  you.  Biyan,  our  treasure,  be  a 
man  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  heart-broken 
mother — I  will,  I  will,  my  dai'ling  hfe,  I  will 
wipe  it  off  of  you,  every  stain  of  it — why 
should  such  blood  and  my  innocent  son  come 
together?" 

She  now  got  a  cloth,  and  in  a  few  moments 
left  not  a  trace  of  it  upon  him.  He  had  not 
yet  spoken,  but  on  finding  himself  cleansed 
from  it,  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  thereby 
intimating  that  he  wished  to  go  to  her. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  a  bottle  on  the  shelf 
there?"  said  Harman,  "it  contains  wine 
which  I  brought  for  his — ,"  he  checked  him- 
self;—  "Alas  I  my  poor  boy,"  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "  you  are  doubly  dear  to  your 
mother  now.  Mix  it  with  water,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "and  give  him  a  Httle,  it  v^rill 
strengthen  and  revive  him." 

"Better,"  said  Father  Roche  in  a  low 
voice,  not  intended  for  his, "  to  put  him  back 
into  his  own  bed  ;  he  is  not  now  in  a  state 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  woeful  loss." 

As  he  spoke  the  boy  glanced  at  the  corpse 
of  his  father,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
his  mother  put  wine  and  water  to  his  lipa 
He  was  about  to  taste  it,  but  on  looking  into 
the  Uttle  tin  porringer  that  contained  it,  he 
put  it  away  from  him,  and  shuddered 
strongly. 

"It's  mixed  with  the  blood,"  said  he,  "and 
I  can't ; "  and  again  he  put  it  away  from  him. 

"  Bryan,  asthore,"  said  his  mother,  "  it's 
not  blood  ;  sure  it's  wine  that  Mr.  Harman, 
the  blessin'  of  God  be  upon  him,  brought  to 
you." 

He  turned  avmy  again,  however,  and  would 
not  take  it     "  Biing  me  to  my  £[kther,"  said 
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he,  onoe  more  Btretcbing  out  his  arms  towards 
his  mother,  "  let  me  stay  a  while  with  him." 

"  But  he's  asleep,  Bryan,"  said  Harman, 
"  and  I'm  siire  you  would  not  wish  to  awaken 
him." 

"  I  would  like  to  kiss  him  then,"  he  re- 
pHed,  "  and  to  sleep  a  while  with  him." 

"Och,  let  him,  poor  darling,"  said  his 
mother,  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  ''it 
may  ease  his  little  heart,  and  then  he'll  feel 
satisfied." 

•*  Well,  if  you're  allowed  to  go  to  him 
won't  you  he  very  quiet,  and  not  speak  so  as 
to  disturb  him  ?  "  said  Harman. 

"  I'm  tired,"  said  the  child,  "  and  Id  like 
to  sleep  in  his  bed.  I  used  sometimes  to  do 
it  before,  and  my  father  always  kept  his  arms 
about  me." 

His  mother's  features  became  convulsed, 
and  she  looked  up  in  mute  affliction  to  hea- 
ven ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  her  misery, 
she  was  unable  to  shed  one  tear. 

"Pulse  of  my  heart"  {cushla  machree), 
she  said,  kissing  him,  "  you  must  have  your 
innocent  and  loving  wish."  She  then  gently 
raised  the  bed-clothes  and  placed  him  beside 
his  father. 

The  poor  pale  boy  sat  up  in  the  bed  for 
about  a  minute,  during  which  he  glanced  at 
the  still  features  of  the  departed,  tiben  at  his 
mother,  and  then  at  the  pool  of  blood  on  the 
floor,  and  again  he  shuddered.  All  at  once, 
however,  he  started  and  looked  about  him  ; 
but  in  a  manner  that  betokened  dehght 
rather  than  alarm — his  eyes  brightened — and 
an  expression  almost  of  radiance  settled  upon 
his  face.  "Mother,"  said  he,  "kiss  me, 
and  let  Mr.  Harman  kiss  me." 

They  both  did  so,  and  his  poor  mother 
felt  her  heart  reheved  by  the  happiness  de- 
picted on  his  face.  "  Glory  be  to  God,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  see  what  a  change  for  the  better 
has  come  over  my  blessed  child." 

Father  Roche  looked  at  Harman,  and 
shook  his  head — "  Blessed  he  will  be  soon," 
said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "the  child  is 
dying." 

The  boy  started  again,  and  the  former 
serenity  Ut  up  his  pale  features. 

"Bryan,  you  are  better,  darling  of  my 
life  ;  you  look  a  thousand  pounds  better  than 
you  <fid  awhile  ago." 

The  boy  looked  into  her  face  and  smiled. — 
. "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  did  you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Hear  what,  jewel  of  my  heart  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  again  ;"  said  he,  looking 
eagerly  and  dehghtfully  about  him,  "my 
facer's  voice ; — that's  three  times  it  called 
me,  but  it  didn't  come  from  the  bed,  al- 
though he's  in  it  I  will  kiss  him  and  then 
sleep — but  I  will  miss  his  arms  from  about 
me,  I  think" 


He  then  fixed  himself  beside  that  loving 
parent,  aided  by  his  mother,  and  getting  his 
arm  around  hia  pulseless  neck,  he  kiissed 
him,  and  laying  down  his  fair  head,  he  feU 
asleep  in  that  ejecting  posture.  There  was 
a  solenm  stillness  for  some  minutes,  and  a 
strange  feeling  of  fear  crept  over  his  mother's 
heart  She  looked  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  about  her,  but  the  looks  they  re- 
turned to  her  carried  no  consolation  to  her 
spirit 

"My  child,"  she  exclaimed — "Oh,  my 
child,  what  is  this?  Bryan,  my  life — my 
Hght,  what  ails  you?"  She  stooped,  and 
gently  turning  him  about  so  as  to  see  his  face, 
she  looked  keenly  into  it  for  a  few  moments, 
and  there  certainly  was  the  same  seraphic 
expression  which  so  lately  lit  it  up.  Still 
she  felt  dissatisfied,  till  putting  her  ear  to  his 
mouth  and  her  hand  to  his  heart,  the  woeful 
truth  became  known  to  her.  The  guiltless 
spirit  of  her  fair-haired  son  had  followed 
that  of  his  father. 

When  the  afflicted  widow  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  loss,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  rose  up  witii  something  of  a 
hasty  movement  She  looked  about  the 
miserable  cabin  for  a  moment,  and  then 
peered  into  the  face  of  every  one  in  the  room 
— all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ray- 
mond, were  in  tears.  She  then  pressed  her 
temples,  as  if  striving  to  recoUect  what  had 
happened — sat  down  again  beside  her  hus- 
band and  child,  and  to  their  astonishment 
began  to  sing  an  old  and  melancholy  Irish 
air,  in  a  voice  whose  wild  sweetness  was  in 
singular  keeping  with  its  mournful  spirit 

To  the  bystanders  this  was  more  Meeting 
a  thousand  times  than  the  most  vehement 
and  outrageous  grief.  Father  Roche,  how- 
ever, who  had  had  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive experience  than  his  companion,  knew, 
or  at  least  hoped  that  it  would  not  last  long. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  having  seen  the 
dead  body  of  tlie  constable  borne  away,  sus- 
pected that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred  on  the  mountain,  and  consequently 
came  flocking  to  the  cabin,  anxious  to  know 
the  truth.  By  this  means,  their  acquaint- 
ances were  brought  about  them — aid  in  every 
shape,  as  far  as  it  could  be  afiforded,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  in  a  short  time  they  had  a 
Httle  stock  of  meal,  butter,  milk,  candles, 
and  such  other  simple  comforts  as  their 
poor  friends  and  neighbors  had  to  bestow. 
Such  is  the  usual  kindness  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  each  other  in  moments  of  destitution 
and  sori'ow.  Nothing,  on  the  present  occar 
sion,  could  surpass  their  anxiety  in  ascer- 
taining the  wants  of  this  unhappy  family ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  it  ia  that  the 
honest  prompting  of  the  humble  heart,  and 
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its  sinoere  participation  in  the  calamities  of 
its  kindred  poor,  are  known  to  shine  forth 
with  a  lustre,  which  nothing  but  its  distance 
from  the  observation  of  the  great,  or  their 
own  wilful  blindness  to  it,  could  prevent  it 
from  being  seen  and  appreciated  as  it 
ought. 

Having  seen  her  surrounded  by  friends 
and  neighbors,  Father  Boche,  ^fter  first 
offering,  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  rea- 
sonably attempt  it,  some  kind  advice  and 
consolation,  prepared  to  take  his  departure 
with  Harman,  leaving  Eaymond  behind 
them,  who  indeed  refused  to  go.  "No," 
said  he,  "  I  can  feed  Dickey  here — but  sure 
iheyll  want  me  to  run  messages — Ym.  active 
and  soople,  an  111  go  to  every  place,  for  the 
widow  can't.  But  tell  me,  is  the  purty  boy, 
the  fair  haired  boy  asleep,  or  what? — tell 
me?" 

"Why  do  you  ask,  Baymond?"  said 
Father  Boche. 

"Bekase  I  love  him,"  replied  Baymond, 
''  and  I  hope  hell  waken  1  I  would  like  to 
see  him  kiss  his  father  again — ^but  Pm  afeared 
somehow  I  never  vidlL  If  he  awakens  111 
give  him  the  cock  any  how — ^bad  luck  to  me 
but  I  will" 

"Hush,"  said  the  priest^  whilst  a  tear 
started  to  his  eye  at  this  most  artless  exhi- 
bitioi  of  affection  for  the  child — "don't 
swear,  Baymond.  The  sweet  boy  will  never 
waken  in  this  world  ;  but  he  will  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  awake  alreaidy,  and  where  you 
will  see  him  again." 

"I  would  rather  see  him  here,"  replied 
the  other  ;  "  and  I  wish  I  had  gev  him  the 
cock  first,  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  whatll  ^  do  without  Ins  white  head 
before  her? — whatll  8^  do,  and  not  have 
ihat  to  look  at  ?  But  stop,"  said  Baymond 
— "  vrait  a  minute,  and  well  soon  see  whether 
hell  waken  or  not" 

He  then  went  into  the  little  room  where 
the  poor  child  had  lain  during  Ins  illness, 
and  immediately  returned,  bearing  the  cock 
in  his  hands — 

"Wait,"  said  he;  "I  was  bringing  the 
bird  to  poor  little  Brian,  for  I  promised  it 
to  him.     Well  see — well  see." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  placed  the 
bird  down  on  the  child's  bosom  and  called 
out — 

"  Brian,  here's  your  present  for  you,  that 
I  promised  you — won't  you  wakep  ? — spake 
— open  youi'  blue  eyes,  achora  machree,  and 
look  at  the  fine  bird  I  brought  you." 

It  was  a  most  affecting  little  incident ;  for 
the  contrast  between  the  fiery  scintillations 
that  flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  noble  bird, 
and  the  utter  unbroken  stillness  of  death,  as 
its  character  was  so  mournfully  impressed 
Voi^  IL-IS 


upon  the  fair  sweet  features  of  innocence, 
was  indeed  such  as  few  parental  hearts  could 
withstand.  Baymond  looked  aWhile  as  if 
even  he  had  been  struck  by  it 

"Ah  no,"  said  he,  going  down  to  his 
mother ;  "  no,  Mary,  he  will  never  waken — • 
and  then  what  will  you  do  for  Brian's  white 
head  ?  " 

"  Whisht  I "  she  repUed ;  "whisht,  and  IH 
Bu^g  you  a  song.  I  have  nothing  else  to  do 
now  but  to  sing  and  be  happy — 

"  *  Farewell  father,  farewell  mother, 

Farewell  friends,  and  farewell  foes; 
I  now  will  go  and  coarb  some  other, 

For  love  it  was  the  ouuser  of  all  my  woes.'  ** 

"  An'  so  it  was,"  she  said  ;  "  for  I  did  love 
some  one,  I  think ;  but  who  they  were,  or 
where  they  are  gone  to,  I  cannot  teH  Is 
your  name,"  she  added,  her  eye  blazing  as 
she  spoke  to  Baymond,  ''is  your  name 
M'autchy?" 

"  Say  it  is,"  suggested  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors ;  "  may  be  it  may  startle  the  poor  thing 
into  her  sensea" 

"That's  not  very  likely,"  replied  another, 
"  for  it  has  startled  her  out  of  them — Gbd  in 
his  mercy  pity  her ! " 

Baymond,  however,  adopted  the  first  sug- 
gestion, without  knowing  why ;  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice — 

"Ay  is  it ;  my  name  is  Val  the  Vulture^ 
that  commands  the  blood-hounds." 

The  creature  started — ^became  for  a  mo« 
ment  as  if  convulsed — then  proceeded  at  a 
speed  that  was  incredible,  screaming  frights 
fully,  across  the  dark  and  desolate  scenery 
that  surrounded  the  house.  It  was  vain  to 
pursue  her ;  for  there  was  none  there  capable 
of  doing  it  with  success,  unless  Baymond,  who 
understood  not  that  she  had  become  insane. 


CHAPTPB  IX. 

A  Dialogue,  exhRnting  Singular  PrineiplsB  of  Jui' 
tiee — oolomon^$  Tracts  and  Triumph-- A  JSinoer§ 
Convert — Darby's  Views  ofRdigion — PdU  Doolin^s 
Honesty — Sokmon^s  Christian  Generosity  to  a 
Man  in  DifflouUy—M^Lougklin  and  his  Family . 

The  extraordinary  scene  which  we  have  just 
detailed  as  occurring  in  the  mountain  hut, 
took  place  on  Saturday  morning  and  about 
twelve  on  the  subsequent  Monday,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed  between  honest  Yal 
and  his  so4,  Philip  the  graceful 

"  That  was  a  most  unlucky  accident  that 
happened  Harpur  on  Saturday,"  said  Yal, 
dryly,  and  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  sigm- 
ficance  at  the  other. 
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Unlucky,"  said  Phil,  "faith  and  honor, 
my  good  feither,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"You  don't,  PhH!*'  rephed  Val ;  "why, 
what  the  deuce  could  you  deem  more  unlucky 
than  to  be  shot  stone  dead,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

Phil's  color  went  a  Uttle  at  the  bare  notion 
of  such  a  fate  ;  but  on  observing  an  expres- 
sion of  peculiar  complacency  lurking  in  his 
father's  eye,  it  returned  again,  and  after  a 
little  assurance  settled  down  into  its  original 
liue. 

"To  himself  certainly,"  said  Phil,  "it  was 
a  bad  business ;  no  one  can  deny  thai" 

"  But,  my  excellent  son,  Phil,  it  may  turn 
out  a  very  lucky  incident  for  us  in  the  mean 
time.  He  is,  Phil,  a  wise  man  in  this  world 
who  can  turn  the  misfortunes  or  crimes  of 
others  to  his  own  advantage.  There  is  Har- 
man  for  instance,  Phil ;  now  I  believe  you 
are  not  excessively  attached  to  him." 

"  I  hate  him  as  I  do  hell,"  replied  PhiL 

"Very  good — ^you  hate  him  as  you  do  hell — 
well,  on  Uie  other  hand,  there  is  M'Loughlin, 
his  partner  in  the  manufactory,  and  his  joint 
lessee  in  their  farm — now  I  hate  him  as  I  do 
—I  was  about  to  say  the  devil — but  I  feel 
loth  to  render  that  misrepresented  gentle- 
man an  injustice — that  is,  if  there  be  such  a 
gentleman — ^which,  with  my  worthy  father,  I 
much  doubi  Don't  you  think  now  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  we  can  indict  Harman 
for  Harpur's  murder.  I  really  think,  and  it 
is  said,  he  murdered  him.  We  would  in- 
clude the  priest  in  the  indictment  as  ac- 
cessory, but  that  might  be  attended  with 
personal  danger — and  the  less  real  danger 
we  incur  the  better  for  ourselvea" 

"  Faith  and  honor,  father,  that  doctrine's 
worthy  of  an  oracle  —  as,  indeed,  most  of 
what  you  say  is." 

"  But  mark  me,  Phil ;  our  object  is  simply 
his  ruin,  not  his  death.  Let  us  beggar 
MTx>ughlin  and  him,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  country.  No — no — not  the  death  of 
either  of  them  ;  on  «the  contrary,  I  should 
wish  them  to  live,  if  it  was  only  that  they 
might  feel  my  revenge — and  that  I  knew 
they  felt  it.  I  would  not  hang  them  if  I 
coidd,  for  my  own  sake."  He  got  pale, 
groimd  his  teeth,  knit  his  black  beetle  brow, 
and  exhibited  the  diaboUcal  cast  of  features 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  whenever  his 
evil  passions  began  to  stir  in  his  heart 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  Phil,  "  keep  a  dose 
mouth  above  all  things,  for  we  must  proceed 
with  caution.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cumber,  in  which,  at  my  private  suggestion, 
he  declines  to  renew  their  leasea  Indeed, 
on  serious  consideration,  I  have  recently  ad- 
vised him  to  grant  no  renewals,  except  in 
eases  where  eveiy  reliance  can  be  placed 


upon  the  principles  of  the  parties.  The 
want  of  a  lease  is  a  very  wholesome  restric- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  our  enemiea  M'Slime 
opposes  me  in  this,  because  he  cannot  pocket 
as  much  as  usual ;  but  though  I  cannot  read- 
ily break  with  him,  still,  I  trust,  that  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  his  flank' 
in  a  manner  for  which  he  is  but  httle  pre- 
pared. I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  tamper- 
mg  with  O'Drive — in  fact  O'Drive  told  me 
as  much — O'Drive,  however,  is  at  work  for 
me,  although  honest  Solomon  does  not  sus- 
pect him.  The  pious  attorney,  who  is  be- 
stowing more  of  his  attention  to  religion 
than  ever,  has  got  bitten  by  the  Conversion 
maniOy  and  thii^s  he  will  be  charged  with  a 
neglect  of  his  gifts,  as  he  calls  them,  unless 
he  can  produce  a  Hve  convert  actually  made 
by  his  own  hands.  I  accordingly  suggested 
to  O'Drive  to  consult  him  on  some  religious 
scruples  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  from 
the  perusal  of  a  tiuct  written  by  M'Slime 
himself. 

"Why,"  said  Phil,  "are  you  not  aware 
that  he  gave  me  three  or  four  dozen  of  them 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  he  calls  it 
Yes,  it  is  called  *The  ReUgious  Attorney,' 
being  a  reconcilement  between  honesty  and 
law,  or  a  blessed  union  between  hght  and 
darkness ;  by  Solomon  M'Slime,  attorney  at 
law. 

"  Which  tract,"  continued  Val,  "  was  writ- 
ten for  the  sole  purpose  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  world 
aforesaid,  more,  by  the  way,  as  an  attorney 
than  as  a  Christian.  And  a  very  good  specu- 
lation it  proved,  for,  whereas  he  was  then 
scarcely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  by 
mere  professional  roguery,  and  dressed  in  a 
black  gown — which  you  know  he  always 
wears  in  court — yet  he  no  sooner  threw  the 
cloak  of  religion  over  that,  than  he  advanced 
rapidly — and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is 
now  privately  a  usurious  discounter  of  biUa" 

"  Faith  and  honor,  now,  father,  do  you 
tell  me  so?" 

"  It's  a  fact,  Philip,  my  son,  and  what  is 
more — but  the  truth  is,  that  neither  he  nor 
I  can  aflford  to  quarrel  with  each  other." 

"Why,  fether?  what's  that  ^-more'  you 
were  going  to  add?" 

"  At  this  present  time,  Phil,  it  must  be  se- 
cret— but  ft  is  arranged  between  him  and 
me,  that  he  is  to  succeed  Harman  in  Bele- 
veen ;  whilst  you  are  to  come  in  for  MLough- 
lin's  holding." 

"  For  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to 
drink  your  health  to-night,  my  old  boy — 
upon  my  honor  and  soul  you  are  an  excel- 
lent old  cock,  and  Fm  very  proud  of  you." 

"  Qo  ahead,  Phil ;  no  nonsense.  But  stay, 
are  those  fellows  of  mine  come  yet? — ^I  shall 
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recelye-  their  informatioiis,  and  have  EEarman 
in  the  stone  jug  before  night  It  is  a  bad 
case  of  murder  committed  upon  a  man  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  do  you  see,  Phil, 
and  consequently  I  cannot  take  bail.*' 

"  No,  certainly  not,  captain— as  Darby  says, 
certainly  not,  plaise  yoiu:  worship — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

.  **  Come,  Phil,  keep  quiet ;  it  is  now  time 
that  operations  should  seriously  commence. 
I  have  gained  most  of  my  points,  thank — 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  at  aJl  events.  I  am 
head  agent ;  you  are  my  Deputy — master  of 
an  Oraiige  Lodge — a  Magistrate,  and  write 
J.P.  after  my  name — Captain  and  Paymaster 
in  the  Castle  Ciunber  cavalry,  and  you  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  thanks  to 
my  zeal  and  activity  in  iJie  Protestant  cause, 
I  am  at  length  a  member  of  the  Gh*and  Panel 
of  the  county.  Phil,  my  boy,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  religion  and  loyalty  when  well  man- 
aged, but  otherwise — " 

"  They  are  not  worth  a  feather,"  replied 
Phil ;  "  right,  captain — there's  an  oracle 
again." 

"  And,  Phil,  my  son,  what  is  there  wrong 
in  this  ?  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  better 
capital  to  trade  on  than  religion  and  loyalty. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  Phil ; — not  the  things, 
if  there  be  such  things,  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  doubt ;  but  that  principle  which 
causes  one  man  to  hate  another,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  influence  over  him." 

"Ay,"  said  Phil,  "just  as  you  and  I,  who 
have  not  got  a  touch  of  religion  in  our  whole 
composition,  have  the  character  of  being  two 
of  the  staimchest  Protestants  in  the  county." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  and  in  this 
case  the  fiction  is  as  good  and  better  than 
the  truth.  The  fiction,  Phil,  under  which 
oin*  religion  appears  is  our  own  interests — 
no,  I  am  wrong— the  fiction  under  which  our 
interest  appears  is  our  religion — that  is  the 
way  of  it ;  and  the  truth  is,  Phil,  that  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  will  go  nine- 
ty-nine miles  for  their  interests,  before  they 
will  go  one  for  either  religion  or  truth — that's 
the  way  of  it,  too.  However,  pass  that — now 
about  Poll  Doolin  and  the  hint  I  gave 
you?" 

"Why,  you  know  at  that  time  matters 
were  not  ripe  for  it.  Don't  you  remember 
telling  me  so  yourself?" 

"  I  do,  but  I  speak  of  your  present  inten- 
tions." 

"  Faith,  my  present  intentions  would  be  to 
marry  the  girl.  Papist  though  she  be,  if  I 
could ;  but  as  that's  out  of  the  question,  I 
will  now  follow  up  your  hint." 

"  Then  you  had  better  see  Poll,  and  go  on 
with  ii  Are  you  aware,  besides,  that  the 
concern  is  tott^nng?" 


"The  manufactory?  No — is  that  possi- 
ble?" 

"It  is  a  fact ;  but  you  know  not  how  hon- 
est Solomon  and  I  have  been  at  work.  It  jb 
tottering.  Lieutenant  M'Clutchy,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  will  see  what  you  shall  see." 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "so  far  everything  isi 
turning  out  very  fortunate  for  us— but  I 
think.  Captain,  that  you  are  one  of  those  men 
who  are  born  under  what  they  call  a  lucky 
planet ;— eh  ?  old  boy  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
see  Poll  Doolin,  and  after  that  pay  a  visit  to 
my  father.  The  old  scoundrel  is  upon  his 
last  legs,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  pay- 
ing him  some  attention  now.  You  are  not  a 
favorite  of  his ;  so  smooth  him  down  as  much 
as  you  can.  I  don't  myself  expect  that  he 
will  remember  either  of  us  in  lus  will ;  but, 
as  he  is  hasty  and  capricious,  it  is  difiicult  to 
say  what  effect  a  favorable  impression  might 
have  upon  him." 

"  Neither  are  you  a  favorite  with  Isabel,  or 
Jezabel,  as  he  calls  her." 

"  No,  I  made  a  bad  move  there — ^but,  after 
all,  what  did  I,  or  rather,  what  could  I  lose 
by  neglecting  her  ?  Did  she  not  succeed  in 
banishing  every  one  of  his  relatives  from 
about  him  ?  It  was  neither  her  interest  nor 
her  inclination  to  keep  in  with  his  friends : — 
go  and  see  him,  at  dl  events ;  reconnoitre, 
and  report  accordingly — and  now  if  these  fel- 
lows are  come  let  them  be  sent  in." 

Phil  accordingly  withdrew  to  follow  up  his 
own  speculations,  and  in  a  few  minutes  our 
friends,  who  so  bravely  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  widow's  cabin,  entered  the  office. 

Yal,  like  most  men  of  his  class  and  ex- 
perience, was  forced  to  imdergo  strong  con- 
tests between  the  vanity  occasioned  by  his 
success  in  life,  and  his  own  shrewd  sense  and 
acute  perception  of  character.  Whenever  he 
could  indulge  that  vanity  without  allowing  its 
gratification  to  be  perceived  by  others,  he  al- 
ways did  so  ;  but  if  he  happened  to  have  a 
person  to  deal  with,  whom  he  suspected  of  a 
sufficiently  keen  penetration,  his  own  sagacity 
always  checked  its  display.  No  man  ever 
puzzled  him  so  thoroughly  as  O'Drive,  who 
so  varied  and  timed  his  flattery,  as  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alternation  be- 
tween a  perception  of  the  fellow's  knavery, 
and  a  belief  in  his  simplicity  of  heart.  On' 
one  occasion  he  would  exclaim  to  himself  or 
Phil,  "  This  O'Drive  is  a  desperate  knave, — 
it's  impossible  that  he  can  be  honest ; "  and 
again,  "  Well,  well ;  there  is  too  much  sim- 
plicity there,  too  much  truth  unnecessarily 
told,  to  allow  me  to  consider  that  poor  devil 
a  rogue — no,  he  is  honest."  The  consequence 
was,  that  Darby  flattered  him,  and  he  relish- 
ed it  so  strongly  because  he  did  iiot  imrgine 
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it  was  intentional,  that  Darby  understood  his 
weak  points,  in  that  respect,  better  than  any 
man  living.  This,  in  a  country  where  the 
people  are  shrewd  observers  in  general,  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  escape  their  observa- 
tion ;  nor  did  it  Darby's  manner  was  so 
naturally  imitated  by  others,  that  even  the 
jkeen  and  vigilant  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was 
frequently  over-reached  without  being  at  all 
conscious  of  the  fact. 

When  the  men  of  the  Castle  Cumber  corps 
came  in,  they  found  their  captain  sitting,  or 
rather  lolling,  in  a  deep-seated  arm-chair, 
dressed  in  a  morning -gown  and  red  morocco 
slippera  He  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  deeply 
engaged  over  a  pile  of  papers,  parchments, 
and  letters,  and  for  about  a  minute  raised 
not  his  head.  At  length  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquy — "  just 
BO,  my  lord,  just  so  ;  every  man  that  scruples 
to  support  the  Protestant  interests  will  meet 
no  countenance  from  you; — 'nor  shall  he, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  from  j'ou,  as  my  representa- 
tive,* you  add — '  and  I  beg  you  * " — he  went 
on  to  read  a  few  lines  further — " '  to  transmit 
me  the  names  and  capacities  (pf  all  those  who 
are  duly  active  on  my  property  in  suppress- 
ing disturbance,  convicting  criminals,  and 
preserving  the  peace  ;  especially  those  who 
are  remarkable  for  loyal  and  constitutional 
principles ;  such  are  the  men  we  will  cherish, 
such  are  the  men  we  must  and  ought  to 
serve."  It  is  very  true,  my  lord,  it  is  very 
true  indeed,  and — 'oh!  my  friends,  I  beg 
your  pardon !  I  hadn't  noticed  you — oh,  dear 
me  1  how  is  this?  why  I  didn't  imagine  you 
had  been  so  sadly  abused  as  all  this  comes 
to — this  is  dreadful,  and  all  in  resisting  the 
king's  warrant  against  the  murderer.  But 
how  did  it  happen  that  this  Harman  mur- 
dered our  poor  friend  Harpur  ?  " 

"  Harpur  is  done  for,  captain,  sure  enough ; 
there's  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Well,  it's  one  comfort  that  we  live  in  a 
country  where  there  is  justice,  my  friends. 
Of  course  you  will  prosecute  him  for  this 
diaboUcal  murder ;  I  sent  for  you  to  receive 
your  informations,  and  we  shall  lodge  him  in 
gaol  before  night." 

"I  would  rather  prosecute  that  Black- 
guard Kimon-a-hattha^"  said  a  man,  whose 
head  was  awfully  swollen,  and  bound  up  with 
a  handkerchief,  "Rimon,  Captain,  is  the 
greatest  rascal  of  the  two — he  is,  by,  Japurs." 

"  Yes,  but  is  he  not  an  idiot,  Johnston  ? 
In  point  of  law  he  is  only  a  fiction,  and  can- 
not be  prosecuted." 

"Fiction,  Captain!  Sowl,  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  a  fiction — but  if  I'm  guessin* 
properly,  hell  to  the  much  of  it  was  in  his 
blows — look  at  how  my  head  is,  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  ribs,  plase  your  worship." 


"  Well  but  let  us  come  to  the  most  impor« 
tant  matter  first — and  before  I  go  further, 
my  friends  and  brothers,  I  would  just  throw 
out  for  your  satisfaction  a  few  observations 
that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  Recollect 
that  in  this  business,  and  in  every  business 
like  it,  you  must  have  the  pleasure  at  least 
of  reflecting  that  you  have  now  a  magistrate 
who  will  see  that  all  due  care  is  token  pf 
your  interests — who  will  accompany  your 
proceedings  step  by  step,  and  see  that  dl  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Toat  is  not  partiality,  my 
dear  friends  ;  that  is  not  favor  nor  affection, 
nor  leaning  to  you;  no,  nor— ha,  ha,  ha, 
leaning /rom  you,  either,  my  friends." 

"  Long  life  to  your  worship !  Long  life  to 
you.  Captain  !  You're  the  right  sort,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  M'Dowel,  what  detained  you  from  your 
lodge  on  Thursday  night" 

"I  was  buying  a  springer  in  Bush  fcdr, 
and  didn't  get  home  in  time,  your  worship." 

"  Well,  M'Dowel,  mark  me, — ^I  neither  can, 
nor  will,  overlook  neglect  in  these  matters. 
The  man  that  neglects  them  wilfully,  is  a 
man  I  won't  depend  upon — and  two  of  your 
neighbors  were  absent  from  parade  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  Now,  it's  really  too  bad  to  ex- 
pect that  I,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the 
country,  will  exert  ourselves  so  strenuously 
to  su8^  and  extend  our  own  principles,  or 
to  speak  plainly,  to  keep  them  up— to  main- 
tain our  ascendancy, — if  we  cannot  reckon 
upon  the  earnest  and  cordial  support  of  those 
for  whose  sake  we  take  all  this  trouble — ^upon 
my  honor  it's  a  shame." 

"It  18  a  shame.  Captain,  and  I  say  here's 
one,"  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  of 
the  right  fidney.  By  tiie  holy  William, 
there  is." 

"We're  all  so,  your  worship,"  replied 
Sharpe,  "  and  sure  every  one  knows  it — but, 
plaise  your  honor,  what's  to  be  done  about 
Harman?" 

"  Why,  prosecute  him  for  the  murder  of 
course." 

"  But  then,"  said  one  of  them,  "  sure  Har- 
man didn't  murder  him,  Captain — among 
ourselves,  it  was  all  accident." 

M'Clutchy  seemed  surprised  at  this,  and 
after  hearing  their  individual  opinions,  which, 
indeed,  conflicted  very  much,  some  positively 
asserting  that  he  did,  and  others  that  he  did 
not,  murder  the  man,  he  began  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
cautious  light  He  mused  for  some  time, 
however,  and  after  a  second  and  more  de- 
liberate investigation,  finding  that'  there 
were  two  for  the  murder  and  only  one  against 
it,  he  at  length  took  their  informations,  re- 
solving to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  at  all 
hazarda    The  warrant  for  Harman's  appre- 
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bension  ^^n^  accordingly  issued,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  dozen  of  flie  most  resolute  fel- 
lows in  bis  corps ;  wbo  so  far  enabled  our 
magistrate  to  fulfil  bis  intention,  tbat  tbey 
lodged  bis  enemy  in  tbe  county  prison  tbat 
very  nigbt. 

Tbe  next  morning,  wben  reading  tbe  pa- 
pers, our  Captain  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  reading  in  one  of  tbem  an  advertisement 
to  tbe  following  effect :  — 

"To  tbe  public — found,  in  tbe  office  of 
Mr.  Solomon  M'Slime,  a  Bank  of  Ireland 
Note,  of  large  amount  Tbe  person  losing 
it  may  bave  it  by  giving  a  proper  description 
of  same,  and  paying  tbe  expenses  of  tbis  ad- 
vertisement N.  B. — ^It  is  expected,  as  tbe 
loser  of  tbe  note  must  be  in  affluent  circimi- 
stances,  tbat  be  veill,  from  principles  of 
Christian  sympathy,  contribute,  or  enable 
aome  Cbnstian  friend  to  contribute,  a  mod- 
erate donation  to  some  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lic cbarities.  Tbus  vnll  tbat  wbicb  at  tbe 
first  view  appears  to  be  serious  calamity,  be 
made,  imder  Him,  a  blessing  and  a  consola- 
tion, not  only  to  tbe  wealtby  individual  wbo 
lost  tbe  money,  but  to  some  of  our  destitute 
fellow  creatures.  Tbis,  bowever,  is  not  named 
as  a  condition,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion 
offered  from  motives  of  benignity  and  duty. 

"Also,  just  pubUsbed,  The  Beligioiis  Attor- 
ney ;  being  a  reconcilement  between  Hon- 
esty and  Law  ;  or  a  blessed  Union  between 
ligbt  and  Darkness.  By  S.  M'S.  Tentb 
Tbousand. 

"  Also,  in  tbe  Press,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lisbed,  done  up  neatly  in  foolscap,  and  rogue's 
binding  for  cbeapness,  by  tbe  same  autbor, 
The  Converted  Bailiff' ;  being  designed  as  a 
companion  to  The  Religious  Attorney.  Tbese 
productions  need  not  be  sougbt  for  witb  any 
of  tbe  pro&ne  booksellers  of  tbe  city  ;  but 
only  at  tbe  Religious  Depositories,  or  at  tbose 
godly  establisbments  in  Sackville  street  and 
College  green." 

Tbis,  bowever,  was  not  alL  In  a  different 
column  appeared  tbe  following ;  wbicb,  bow- 
ever, did  not  surprise  M'Clutcby : — 


it 


Olorioua  Triumph  of  Bdigijoua  Truth, 


"  In  anotber  part  of  our  paper,  our  readers 
will  perceive  in  an  advertisement,  an  addi- 
tional proo^  if  sucb  were  necessary,  of  tbe 
strong  integrity  of  tbat  ornament  of  bis  pro- 
fession, botb  as  an  Attorney  and  Cbristian,  Mr. 
Solomon  M'Slime.  Tbis  gentleman,  wbilst 
he  devotes  bimself,  vntb  a  pure  and  guileless 
beart,  to  tbe  extensive  practice  wbicb  bis 
higb  principles  and  great  skill  bave  gained 
him  in  bis  profession,  does  not  neglect  tbe 
still  higber  and  more  important  interests  of 


bimself  and  bis  fellow  creatures.  It  is  a 
gracious  tbing  to  know  tbat  a  spirit  of  deep 
and  earnest  inquiry  is  now  abroad,  by  wbicb 
hundreds  are,  under  Gk)d,  brought  from 
darkness  to  ligbt — from  tbe  gall  of  bitterness 
and  tbe  bond  of  iniquity,  out  into  the  free« 
dom  of  perfect  day.  Verily  there  is  a  ne^v^ 
Beformation  abroad  —  the  strongholds  of 
Popery  are  fast  falling  one  after  anotber. 
In  tbe  neighborhood  of  Mount-starve-'em, 
the  spirit  has  been  poured  out  most  abun- 
dantly ;  and  tbis  manifestation  is  the  more 
gracious,  wben  we  reflect  that  tbe  dreadful 
&mine  wbicb  now  prevails  throughout  tbe 
country,  has  been  made  (always  under 
Him)  the  precious  but  trying  means  of  bring- 
ing tbe  poor  benighted  creatures  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  a  better  ^th.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  equal  tbe  bounty  of  tbat  excellent 

nobleman,  Lord ,  who  supplies  beef  and 

blankets — Bibles  and  bread — to  tbose  wbo 
may  be  likened  to  tbe  multitude  tbat  were 
fed  so  miraculously  in  tbe  wilderness — tbat 
is  to  say,  wbo  followed  tbe  good  shepherd 
for  his  doctrine,  and  were  filled  with  bread. 
Mr.  M*Slime,  who  has  within  bis  own  hum- 
ble sphere  not  been  inactive,  can  boast  at 
least  of  having  plucked  one  brand  out  of  the 
burning,  in  tbe  person  of  Darby  0*Drive,  the 
respectable  bailiff  of  Valentine  M'Clutcby, 
Esq.,  the  benevolent  agent  of  tbe  Castle 
Cumber  estate — to  which  Mr.  M'Slime  him- 
self is  law  agent  It  is  understood  tbat  on 
next  Sabbath  (d.  v.)  Mr.  ODrive  will  make 
a  pubHc  profession  of  bis  faith — or,  in  other 
words,  "tbat  be  will  recant  tbe  errors  of 
Popery,  and  embrace  tbose  of  Protestant- 
ism."* Tbe  merit  of  bis  conversion  is  due 
— ^but  merit  there  is  none — to  Mr.  M'Slime, 
or  rather  to  bis  two  very  popular  and  search- 
ing tracts,  called,  *  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes 
of  Grace,'  and  *The  ReUgious  Attorney,' 
wbicb  be  bad  placed  for  perusal  in  Mr. 
O'Drive's  hands.  Mr.  O'Drive  now  declares 
bimself  a  Babe  of  Grace,  and  free  from  tbe 
bonds  of  sin  ;  or,  as  be  more  simply,  but 
truthfully  and  characteristically  expresses  it 
— a  beautiful  specimen  indeed  of  bis  simpli- 
city of  views— *  lie  is  replevined  from  the 
pound  of  human  fraility — ^no  longer  likely  to 
be  brought  to  tbe  devil's  auction,  or  knocked 
down  to  Satan  as  a  bad  bargain.* — For  our-| 
selves,  we  cannot  help  thinking  tbat  tbis  un-> 
doubted  triumph  of  reUgioiis  truth,  in  the 
person  of  Darby  CDrive,  is  as  creditable  to 
tbe  zeal  of  Mr.  M'Slime,  as  it  is  to  bis  sin- 
cerity. Encouraged  by  this  great  success,  Mr: 
M'Slime,  seconded  by  several  of  our  leading 
controversialists,  has  succeeded  in  getting  up 

*  This  expression  has  beeu  attribated  to  Faulk-    > 
ner,  the  printer  of  Swift's  works ;  but  it  is  muck 
more  likely  that  it  belongs  to  the  Dean  himself. 
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a  polemical  discussion,  on  the  merits  of  the 
Protestant  and  Popish  creeds.  The  particu- 
lars have  not  been  decided  upon,  but  they 
shall  probably  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
our  paper.  In  flie  meantime  we  are  author- 
ized by  Mr.  Darby  O'Drive  to  issue  a  formal 
challenge  to  any  Popish  and  idolatrous  bai- 
liff in  Ireland,  to  discuss  with  him  the  rela- 
tive powers,  warrants,  processes,  triumphs, 
conflagrations,  and  executions  of  their  re- 
spective churches." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  characteristic 
paragraph,  when  O'Drive's  knock,  as  usual, 
was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  redoubt- 
ed champion  and  challenger  entered.  There 
was  a  knavish  demureness  about  him,  and  a 
kind  of  comic  solemnity  in  his  small,  cimning 
gray  eye,  that  no  painter  could  copy. 

"  Why,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Yal,  "  you're 
overdoing  the  thing  altogether  ;  is  it  possible 
that  M'SHme  is  such  a  spooney  as  not  to  see 
through  you  ?  " 

"  Ab,  Captain,  you  don't  make  any  allow- 
ance for  my  simpHcity ;  sure  you  know,  sir, 
I  must  grow  young  and  innocent,  if  Tm  to 
become  a  habe  of  grace,  your  worship." 

'*  But  what's  the  meaning  of  all  Uiis  work 
about  discussions  and  such  stuff?" 

''Faith,  sir,  it's  all  thrue  enough  at  any 
rate  ;  we're  to  have  a  religious  field  day  here 
in  the  Sessions  house  of  Castle  Cumber  ;  the 
whole  thing  is  regulated — the  seconds,  and 
bottle  boulders^  and  all  is  appointed.  There's 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Gammon,  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius M'Slug,  who's  powerful  against  Popery, 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Brimstone,  and  the  Rev. 
Phineas  Lucre,  with  many  more  on  the  side 
of  truth.  On  that  of  Popery  and  Msehood 
there's  the  Rev.  Father  M'Stake,  the  Rev. 
Father  CITary,  the  Rev.  Father  MTire,  and 
the  Pev.  Nicholas  O'Scorch,  D.D.  Dr.  Som- 
bre is  to  be  second  on  our  side  ;  and  Father 
M'Fud  on  the  part  of  Popery  and  idolatry." 

"And  when  is  this  precious  spouting 
match  to  take  place,  you  raacal  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  on  Monday  week  ;  and  on  next 
Sunday,  sir,  Fm  to  reisui  my  rekintation, 
plaise  God." 

'*  But  I  didn't  intend  that  you  should  go 
to  such  lengths  as  that — ^however,  that's  yoiu: 
own  af&dr." 

"  But,  Captain  ahagur,  sure  it's  on  your 
account  I'm  doin'  it — ^won't  it  enable  me  to 
get  the  blind  side  of  him  about  one  or  two 
"tilings  we  want  to  come  ai" 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  certainly,  that  if  he  has 
ft  blind  side  at  all,  it  is  his  own  hypocrisy." 

"  Be  my  soul,  and  itll  go  hard  or  well 
worm  out  the  sacret  we  want  There  is  one 
thing  I'm  sartin  of,  he  thinks,  now  that  I'm 
tumin'  by  the  way,  that  Fm  ready  to  desart 
and  desave  you,  Captain,  an'  indeed  he  says 


many  things  of  you  that  he  ought  not  Ui 
say." 

"  Let  us  hear  them." 

"Why,  sir,  he  said  the  other  day — ^bui 
sorra  one  o'  me  likes  to  be  repeatin'  these 
things." 

"  Come,  come,  you  rascal,  out  with  it" 

"  He  said,  sir,  that  he  feared  the  divil  had 
a  hard  howlt  o'  you — that  was  the  day  I 
brought  him  the  last  letter,  sir — that  your 
heart.  Captain,  was  full  o'  desate,  and  damn- 
ably wicked,  plase  your  worship,  and  that  if 
you  didn't  improve  your  morals  you'd  go 
where  there  is — something  about  gnashing 
of  teeth,  your  honor." 

"He's  a  double  distilled  scoundrel,"  re- 
plied Val,  bitterly,  "  and  although  I  know 
him  well,  I  am  determined  still  to  know  him 
better." 

"  Double  distilled  ! — ay,  feith,  rectified 
many  degrees  above  proof ;  but  never  mind ; 
if  I  don't  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  I'm  not 
here." 

"  Well,  never  mind  now,  either — give  the 
hypocritical  Httle  scoundrel  this  letter." 

"  I  will,  and  thank  you.  Captain !  Ood 
bless  your  honor,  and  grant  you  *long  to 
reign  over  us,  happy  and  glorious,  God  save 
the  king  !  amin.'  You  see,  captain,  Tve  the 
right  strain  of  loyalty  in  me,  any  how,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  Throth,  if  I  ever  change  in  aimest, 
it  isn't  among  the  yallow  beUies  111  go :  but 
into  his  majesty's  own  church,  Captam  Yal — 
the  brave  church  whei^e  they  have  the  bells, 
and  the  big  blessed  lookin'  bishops,  and  their 
organs  and  coaches ;  aye,  faith,  and  where 
everything  is  dacent  and  jiuUemanly.  Sure 
blood  ahve.  Captain  Yal,  beggin'  your  par- 
don, what's  the  use  of  a  religion  if  it's  not  re- 
spectable and  ginteel?  What  signifies  a 
ministher  of  any  religion,  if  he  hafiii't  a  fat 
purse  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  round  belly 
before  him,  for  that  shows,  plaise  yoiu*  wor- 
ship, that  religion  is  more  than  a  name,  any 
how ;  an'  upon  my  conscience — oh,  holy 
Moses,  Captain  Yal,  if  M'Slime  was  to  hear 
me  swearin'  this  way !  God  pardon  me !  how- 
andever,  but  upon  my  conscience,  it  isn't  the 
religion  that  keeps  a  man  poor,  but  the  re- 
ligion that  puts  the  flesh  on  his  bones,  and 
keeps  it  there,  that  is  the  right  one — aye,  and 
not  only  that,  but  that  keeps  a  good  coat  on 
his  back,  your  honor,  and  a  good  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  postenJs — for  which  raison, 
whenever  I  do  mriously  turn  itll  be — ^but 
you  may  guess — itll  be  to  the  only  true  and 
loyal  chiu'ch  ; — for  when  a  man  can  get  both 
fat,  and  loyal,  and  religious,  all  at  one  move, 
he's  a  confounded  fool  that  won't  become  re* 
ligious." 

This  certainly,  though  not  intended  for  it, 
was  a  true  and  bitter  comment  upon  Uie 
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principles  of  such  men  as  M'Clutchy,  who 
considered  a  profane  and  licentious  attach- 
ment to  a  mere  Establishment  as  a  high 
duty,  not  because  that  establishment  was  the 
exponent  of  diirine  truth,  but  of  a  mere  po- 
Htical  symbol,  adopted  by  subordinate  and 
secular  aids,  to  bind  men  of  the  same  princi- 
ples together. 

'*  Begone,  you  rascal,  and  confound  your 
dissertation.  Go  and  deliver  the  letter,  as  I 
desired  you,  and  bring  me  an  answer." 

"  Sartinly,  Captain,  and  will  have  an  eye 
about  me,  into  Uie  bargain.  How  is  Gaptaon 
Phil,  sir,  before  I  go?" 

M'Clutchy  made  a  motion  of  indignation, 
but  could  not,  in  the  meantime,  altogether 
repress  a  smile  ;  and  Darby,  taking  his  hat 
with  a  kind  of  shrewd  and  confidential  grin, 
ran  out  of  the  office. 

Our  narrative  now  passes  to  the  house  of 
Poll  Doolin,  which  was  situated  in  a  row  of 
cottages  towards  the  north  side  of  Castle 
Cumber.  Her  son  Raymond  and  she  were 
its  only  inmates,  and  the  former  was  in  the 
act  of  replacing  a  hat  among  the  iria  junctd 
in  uno,  which  he  always  wore. 

'*  Eaymond,"  said  his  mother,  "  now  that 
you've  got  your  supper,  you  must  keep  house 
till  I  come  back." 

"Must  I  indeed? — why  must  I?  answer 
mo  that,  there  now,  that's  one." 

"  Becase  I'm  goin'  out  on  business." 

"  What  business  ?  —  where  to  ?  —  what 
brought  Phil  M'Clutchy  here  yestherday  ? — 
tell  me  that— eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  Raymond." 

"Don't  do  anything  for  Phil,  he's  Val's 
son,  that  keeps  the  blood-hounds.  Ah,  poor 
Brian,  and  his  white  head— no,  he'll  never 
waken — never  waken — an'  what  has  she  now 
to  look  at  I  Mother,  I'd  give  all  the  cocks  I 
ever  had  to  see  him  and  his  white  head  in 
his  mother  s  arms  again — God's  curse  on 
Yal  I  God's  curse  on  him !  I  hate  him — ^I 
hate  Phil — I  hate  all  of  them — don't  mother ; 
do  nothing  for  them." 

"  You  fooHsh  boy,  what  do  you  know  about 
it  ? — keep,  the  house  tiU  I  come  back,  and 
m  bring  you  a  pennyworth  of  tobaccy  ?  " 

"  But  you  will  go  ?  "  said  Raymond. 
I  must,  you  fooL" 

Very  well,  then,  take  it  out  o'  that — 
there  now,  that's  one." 

*  It  was  now  drawing  on  towards  dusk,  and 
Poll,  asBiiming  her  black  bonnet,  and  throw- 
ing her  black  doak  about  her  shoulders, 
sallied  out  with  that  furtive  air  which  always 
accompanies  one  who  is  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  requires  concealment  Her  mo- 
tions always  were  rapid,  but  on  this  occasion 
she  walked  like  one  whose  mind  brooded 
over  difficulties — sometimes  she  went  very 
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quick,  then  slackened  her  pace,  and  once  or 
twice  stood  still,  musing  with  her  right  hand 
to  her  chin.  At  length  she  reached  the  resi« 
dence  of  Brian  Mlioughlin,  just  after  night 
had  set  it — she  entered  not,  but  gUded  about 
the  house,  waited,  watched,  listened,  and 
peeped  into  the  house,  very  like  a  thief  that 
was  setting  the  premises.  Ultimately  she 
took  her  stand  at  a  particular  window  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  where  she  kept  watch 
with  great  patience,  though  for  what  purpose 
it  would  appear  very  difficult  to  guesa  Pa- 
tience, however,  is  often  rewarded,  and  it 
was  so  in  the  case  before  u&  After  about 
half  an  hour  a  light  fell  through  the  glass, 
and  Poll,  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity, 
tapped  gently:  at  first  it  was  not  noticed, 
and  she  tapped  again,  somewhat  louder ; 
this  was  successful — a  gentle  voice  inquired 
in  tones  more  of  surprise  than  alarm,  "  who 
is  there,  and  what  is  your  business ! " 

"  A  friend,"  said  Poll 

"PoU  Doolin!" 

"  The  same,  and  I'm  here  on  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  Gould  you  come  out  for  a  start 
— ^three  minutes  will  do." 

"  Certainly  not — ^you  trifled  unnecessarily 
with  my  feelings  before — I  will  have  no  more 
mysterie&  I  can  raise  the  window,  however, 
and  anything  you  have  to  say  can  be  said 
where  we  st^d."  She  raised  the  sash  as  she 
spoke.  "Now,"  said  abe^  "what  ia  your 
business,  PoU?" 

"  life  and  death,  as  I  said,**  replied  PolL 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Horman  is  to  be 
tried  for  murder,  and  that  the  assizes  will 
open  in  a  few  days  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  do,"  repHed  Mary,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  "but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  acquittal  Father  Roche  has  been  here, 
who  was  present,  and  told  us  how  the  whole 
circumstuice  occurred." 

"I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  Poll,  "but  this 
I  tell  you,  and  this  you  may  rely  on,  that 
hang  he  will,  in  spite  of  fate  ;  he's  doomed." 

"  Great  God ! "  exclaimed  Uie  now  terrified 
girl,  "you  chill  the  blood  in  my  veins — 
doomed  I — what  do  you  mean,  Poll  ?  " 

"  M'Clutchy  will  have  him  hanged  in  spite 
of  all  opposition — you  know  his  power  now 
— ^he  can  carry  everything  his  own  way." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  his  in- 
fluence is  unfortunately  great,  no  doubt, 
and  cruelly  is  it  exercised  ;  but  still,  I  don't 
know  that  he  can  carry  everything  his  own 
way." 

"Do  you  know  what  packing  a  jury 
means  ?  " 

"Alas  I "  replied  Mary,  starting,  and  get- 
ting pale,  "  I  do  indeed,  PolL  I  have  heard 
of  it  too  frequently." 

"  What,  then,  has  the  Vulture,  the  blood< 
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hound,  to  do,  but  to  get  twelve  Orangemen 
upon  the  jury,  and  the  work  is  done  ?  " 

The  unhappy  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
wrung  her  beuids,  for,  however  questionable 
the  veracity  of  her  present  informant,  she 
knew,  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  country,  that  such  corrupt  influences 
had  too  frequently  been  exerted. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  added  Poll,  "  that  the 
thing  can  be  done  ?  Isn't  the  sheriff  himself 
an  Orangeman — isn't  the  sub-sheriff  an  Or- 
angeman— isn't  the  grand  jury  Orange,  aren't 
they  all  Orange  through  other  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  still 
weeping  bitterly,  ''  and  there  is,  I  fear,  little 
or  no  hope." 

"Well,  but,"  repHed  Poll,  "what  if  I 
could  give  you  hope  ?  " 

"  You,  Poll,  what  can  you  mean  ?    You ! " 

"Yes,  me,"  said  Poll,  "poor  as  I  stand 
here  now." 

"  Well,  but  how  ?  " 

"  Through  them  that  can  turn  did  Val  the 
Vulture  round  their  finger.  What  do  you 
think  brought  me  here — or  who  do  you  think 
sent  me  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  no 
raison  to  like  a  bone  in  the  skin  of  one  o' 
your  fiunily,  and  that  it's  more,  of  coorse,  to 
plaise  others  than  myself  that  I'm  here  ;  but, 
over  and  above  that,  you.  Miss  MTjoughHn, 
never  offended  or  injured  me,  and  I'm  willin' 
to  sarve  you  in  this  business,  if  you  will 
sarve  yourself." 

"But,  how — ^but,  how?"  replied  the  dis- 
tracted girl,  "  only  tell  me  how  ?  " 

"  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  that  can  twist 
•  Val  round  his  finger,  and  in  this  same  busi- 
ness is  willing  to  do  so — and  that  one  is  his 
own  son,  Phil." 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  without  even 
breathing ;  indeed,  she  exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  disgust  at  his  very  name. 

"He  is  a  person  I  detest,"  she  replied, 
"  beyond  any  human  creature." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Poll,  "  but  still  he  can 
save  the  man  that  is  to  be  your  husband  ;  and 
that's  what  you  ought  to  think  of — the  time 
is  short  now,  and  the  loss  of  a  day  may  ruin 
alL  Listen  Miss  MTx)ughlin : — Mr.  Phil  de- 
sired me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  will  allow 
him  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  be- 
hind the  garden,  about  dusk  or  a  httle  after 
it,  hell  satisfy  you  that  he  can  and  will  save 
him — ^but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  of  see- 
ing you,  as  I  say." 

"  Let  him  be  generous,"  she  replied,  "  and 
impose  no  such  condition." 

"  He  won't  interfare  on  any  other  terms," 
replied  Poll ;  "  he  knows,  it  seems,  that  you 
have  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  and  he 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  that  he  doesn't  de- 
sarve  it" 


Maiy  paused  for  some  time,  and  apx)eared 
very  much  distressed.  I  fear,  thought  she, 
it  is  selfish  in  me  to  think  of  my  own  feelings, 
or  to  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in  sacrifice 
ing  them  to  his  safety.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
gusting task  to  meet  this  man ;  but  what 
ought  I  not  to  do,  consistent  with  conscious 
rectitude  of  motive,  to  save  my  dear  Harman's 
life,  for  I  fear  the  circumstances  come  to  that. 

"  Well,  then,  Poll,  if  I  meet  this  man,  mark 
me,  it  is  solely  for  the  pm-pose  of  striving  to 
save  Mr.  Harman's  life  ;  and  observe,  because 
Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ungenerous  enough  to  make 
my  meeting  him  the  condition  of  his  interfer- 
ence." 

"  That,"  said  Poll,  "  is  for  yourself  to  con- 
sider ;  but  surely  you  would  be  a  strange  girl, 
if  you  refused  to  meet  him  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. That  would  be  a  quai*e  way  of  show- 
ing your  love  to  Mr.  Harman." 

"I  shall  meet  him,  then,"  said  Mary,  "at 
the  stile  behind  the  garden  ;  and  may  Gk>d 
direct  and  protect  me  in  what  I  purpose !  " 

Poll  gave  no  amen  to  this,  as  it  might  be 
supposed  she  would  have  done,  but  simply 
said — 

"I'm  glad.  Miss  M'Loughlin,  that  you're 
doin'  what  you  are  doin'.  ItTl  be  a  comfort 
maybe  to  yourself  to  reflect  on  it  hereafther. 
Gk)od  night,  IMiss."  \ 

Mary  bade  her  good  night,  and  after  closing 
the  shutters  of  her  room  which  she  had  come 
to  do,  retired ;  and  with  an  anxious  heart  re- 
turned to  the  parlor. 

MTjoughHn's  family  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  but  one  daughter,  Mary,  with  whom  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted.  The  eldest, 
James,  was  a  fine  yoimg  man  of  twent^^-three  ; 
the  second,  Tom,  was  younger  than  Mary,  who 
then  was  entering  her  twenty-first ;  and  the 
youngest,  called  Brian,  after  his  father,  was 
only  eighteen.  The  honest  fellow's  brow  was 
clouded  with  a  deep  expression  of  melan- 
choly, and  he  sat  for  some  time  silent  after 
Mary's  return  to  the  parlor.  At  length  he 
said  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy — 

"  I  wish,  Eaymond-na-'kattha,  you  had  been 
behind  the  Slievbeen  Mountains  that  bitter 
morning  you  came  for  James  Harman ! " 

"If  he  had,"  said  Tom,  "poor  James 
wouldn't  be  where  he  is  to-night." 

"But  I  hope,  father,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
voice  which  though  it  trembled  a  little,  yet 
expressed  a  certain  portion  of  confidence — 
"  I  hope  as  it  was  an  accident,  that  there  will 
not  be  any  serious  risk." 

"  I  would  be  sorry  to  take  any  hope  out  of 
your  heart  that's  in  it,  Mary ;  but,  still,  I 
can't  forget  that  Val  the  Vulture's  his  bitter^ 
est  enemy — and  we  all  know  what  he's  capa- 
ble of  doing.  His  son,  too,  graceful  Phil,  is 
still  worse  against  him  than  &e  father,  espe* 
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dally  ever  since  Harman  pulled  his  nose  for 
what  he  said  of  Mary  here.  Did  I  ever 
mention  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  coloring  without 
exactly  knowing  why,  "  you  never  did." 

"I  was  present,"  said  young  Brian,  "but 
it  wasn't  so  much  for  what  he  said,  for  he  got 
afraid,  but  the  way  he  looked" 

"  The  scoundreV*  said  James,  indignantly, 
"  well  Brian—" 

"  Twas  at  the  Ball  Alley,"  proceeded  the 
young  fellow,  "  in  Castle  Cumber  ;  Mary  was 
passing  homewards,  and  Phil  was  speaking 
to  long  Tom  Sharpe,  father  to  one  of  the 
blood-hounds.  *  That's  a  purty  girl,'  said 
Sharpe,  *  who  is  she  ? '  *  Oh,'  says  Phil,  *  an 
acquaintance  of  mine — ^but  I  can  say  no  more 
— ^honor  bright,'  and  he  winked  one  of  his 
squintinpf  eves  as  he  spoke.  James  Harman 
who  waT  standing  behLd  him  stepped  for- 
ward,  '  but  I  can  say  more,'  said  he,  *  she's 
daughter  to  Brian  M'Loughlin,  and  no  ac- 
quaintance of  yours — and  what  is  more,  never 
wiU  be ;  ay,  and  what  is  more,'  said  James, 
*  here's  a  proof  of  it ; '  and  as  he  spoke  he 
pulled  Phil's  proboscis,  and  then  wiped  his 
fingers  in  his  purty  face.  '  Now,  you  cowardly 
scoundrel,'  he  added,  'let  that  teach  you  not 
to  speak  of  any  respectable  female  in  such  a 
tone,  or  to  claim  an  acquaintcmce  where  you 
have  it  not' " 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Phil, 
"111  make  you  smoke  for  this." 

"  You  know  where  I'm  to  be  foimd,"  said 
James,  "  and  your  remedy  too ;  but  you 
haven't  the  spirit  to  take  it  like  a  man — and 
BO  I  leave  you  with  the  white  feather  in  your 
cap. 

This  anecdote  for  various  reasons  dis- 
tressed Mary  beyond  relief.  It  increased  her 
detestation  of  young  M'Clutchy  to  the  high- 
est possible  pitch,  and  rendered  the  very 
thought  of  him  doubly  odious  to  her  heart 
Her  understanding  became  bewildered,  and 
for  a  while  she  £iew  not  what  she  said  or 
did.  Taking  a  candle  and  attempting  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation,  she  withdrew  again  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  sat  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  endeavoring  to  shape  her  tumultuous 
thoughts  into  something  of  clearness  and 
order. 

Mloughlin's  brow,  however,  after  her 
departure,  still  remained  douded.  "Mis- 
fortunes they  say,"  said  he,  "never  come 
single ;  here  is  our  lease  out,  and  we  will  not 
get  a  renewal  notwithstanding  the  fine  we 
offered — and  to  mend  the  matter  some  good 
friend  has  spread  a  report  that  the  firm  of 
M'Loughlin  and  Harman  is  unsafe.  Our 
creditors  are  coming  down  upon  us  fast — but 
it's  the  way  of  the  world,  every  one  striving 
to  keep  himself  safe.    If  these  men  were  not 


set  upon  us  by  some  coward  in  the  dark, 
there  would  be  neither  loss  nor  risk  to  them 
I  nor  to  us ;  but  if  they  press  on  us  out  of  the 
usual  course,  I  fear  we  won't  be  able  to  stcmd 
it.     Then  poor  Harman,  too  !  heighonee  !  " 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which 
it  was  clear  that  M'Clutchy's  and  M'Slime's 
manoeuvres  had  begun  to  develop  them- 
j  selves,  Mary  rejoined  them.  Her  coimte- 
I  nance  on  her  return  was  evidently  more  com- 
posed, and  impressed  with  a  more  decided, 
perhaps  we  should  say,  determined  character. 
She  had  made  her  mind  up.  M'Clutchy, 
junior,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able of  men,  but  as  she  knew  that  she  hated 
him,  and  felt  a  perfect  consciousness  of  all 
that  was  truthful,  and  pure,  and  cautious  in 
herself,  she  came  once  more  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  sacrificing  her  own  disgust  to  the 
noble  object  of  saving  her  lover.  Besides,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  hope  on 
her  p£u*t ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  party  and 
political  feeling  at  the  time,  that  wiser  and 
more  experienced  heads  would  have  calcu- 
lated rightly,  and  calculated  as  she  did. 

"  Fattier,"  said  she,  on  returning  to  the 
parlor,  "  don't  be  cast  down  too  much  about 
Harman — I  think,  considering  everything, 
that  his  case  is  far  from  being  hopeless. 
There  is  Father  Boche — as  for  poor  Mary 
O'Regan,  in  consequence  of  her  insanity,  she 
unfortunately  can  be  of  no  use — and  one  of 
the  blood-hounds  are  against  the  two  others. 
Now,  two  to  two,  is  sui'ely  strong  evidence 
in  his  favor." 

She  did  not,  however,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  groimds  on  which  she  actually 
did  rest  her  hope— that  is  to  say,  on  Phil's 
influence  over  his  father. 

M'Loughlin  was  glad  to  see  that  her  spirits 
were  so  much  more  improved  than  they  had 
been  ;  and  so  far  from  uttering  anything  cal- 
culated to  depress  them,  he  appeared  to  feel 
much  more  easy  in  his  mind  than  before — 
and,  perhaps,  actually  did  so. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
woman  of  few  words  but  deep  feeling; 
"  Kathleen,  will  you  see  that  we  get  a  glass 
of  pimch — the  boys  and  I ;  there  can  be  no 

harm  surely  in  drinking  a ;  but  it's 

time  enough  to  drink  it  when  we  see  the 
liquor  before  us.  Mary,  avoumeen,  as  you 
are  activer  than  your  mother,  will  you  un- 
dertake that  duty  ? — do,  aviUish  machree." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  quietly  but  active- 
ly had  the  decanter,  sugar,  and  hot  water 
before  them ;  and  Brian,  having  mixed  a 
tumbler  for  himself,  and  shoved  the  materials 
over  to  his  two  eldest  boys,  resumed  the 
conversation. 

"  Come,  boys ;  are  you  mixed  ?  " 

"  All  ready,  sir." 
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"Well,  here's  that  James  Harman  may 
triumph  over  his  enemies !  " 

This  was  drank,  we  need  not  say,  with  an 
anxious  and  sincere  heart 

"  Do  you  know  now,"  said*  MXioughlin, 
"  that  I  think  there's  a  very  great  difference 
between  Httle  M'Shme,  and  that  Vulture  of 
hell,  M'Clutchy.  The  little  fellow  came  rid- 
ing past  to-day,  and  seeing  me  in  the  field, 
he  beckoned  to  me : — 

''  ^I  hope,'  says  he,  '  that  certain  reports, 
which  I  was  sony  to  hear  of,  are  unfound- 
ed?' 

"  *  What  reports,  Mr.  M'Slime  ? '  says  I  to 
him. 

"  *  Why,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  out  of  idle 
curiosity  that  I  make  the  inquiry,  but  I  trust 
from  bitter  and  more  Ghristu^  motives ; ' 
and,  upon  my  conscience,  the  little  fellow 
turned  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  in  a  way 
that  would  shame  Father  Boche  himsell 
Faith,  if  there  wasn't  truth  there,  I  don't 
know  where  you  could  get  it  *  The  reports 
I  speak  o^'  says  he,  '  touch  the  solvency  of 
your  firm.' 

"  '  Able  to  pay  fifty  shillings  in  a  pound,' 
said  I,  not  willing  to  encourage  the  outcry. 

" '  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,'  says  generous 
little  Solomon ;  '  but  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  or  should  it 
actually  be  otherwise,  so  far  as  a  few  hun- 
dred poimds  go,  you  may  draw  upon  a  man 
— a  sinner — a  frail  mortal  and  an  unworthy 
— ^named  Solomon  M'Slime.  This,'  he 
went  on,  *is  not  mere  worldly  friendship, 
Mr.  MTiOUghlin,  that  promises  much  until 
the  necessity  arrives,  and  then  do  all  such 
promises  flee  as  it  were  into  the  wildemesa 
No,  my  friend,'  says  the  warm-hearted  little 
saint,  *  no  my  friend,  these  offers  are  found- 
ed not  on  my  own  strength,  so  to  say,  but 
upon  those  blessed  precepts,  Mr.  Mliough- 
lin,  which  teach  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves — ^and  to  do  unto  others  even  as  we 
wish  they  should  do  unto  us.'  He  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  whispered  in  my  ear — *■  As  far 
as  three  hundred  pounds  go,  should  you 
require  it,  rely  on  me ;  but  harkee,'  says  he, 
'and  now,' — well,  here's  his  health — *and 
now,'  says  he,  *  and  now,' — oh  I  I  knew  he 
was  in  earnest — 'and  now,'  says  he,  'one 
word  with  you — ^I  trust — I  hope,  I  may  say, 
that  I  am  a  Christian  man,  who  would  not 
speak  aught  a^^mst  my  neighbor ;  but  this, 
out  of  a  principle  of  Christian  kindness,  I 
wiU  say ; — beware  of  Valentine  MClutchy. 
It  is  kaown  there!*  said  he,  pointing  his 
finger,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven — 
'  it  is  known  there  from  what  motives  I  speak 
thia  I  am  glad  I  saw  thee — peace  be  with 
thee — farewell,  and  do  not  despise  or  over- 
look my  services,  or  my  x>oor  sinful  offer&' " 


"  Now,"  said  the  simple-minded  but  up- 
right and  unsuspicious  man,  "  I  do  say  that 
was  no  every-day  offer.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  M'Clutchy  make  such  an  offer  to  any 
man — for  which  reason  here's  little  Solomon's 
health  onoe  more,  and  long  life  to  him  I  ** 


CHAPTERS 

A  Dutiful  Grandson  and  a  BespeetahU  Orand^ 
mother  —  Military  Dialogue  —  Disobedience  of 
Ordert — Solomon' e  Candor — A  Confidential  Com- 
municaOon — Solomon  Dances  the  Swnggering  Jig 
— Honest  Correspondence  —  Darhy*s  Notion  of 
Spiritual  Things— I'lto  Religions  BetUr  than  0ns 
-^Darby's  Love  of  Truth, 

We  beheve  our  readers  may  understand, 
that  although  we  have  ourselves  taken  the 
Hberty  of  insinuating  that  little  Solomon,  as 
MTiOughlin  called  him,  was  not  precisely — 
but  we  beg  pardon,  it  is  time  enough  to 
speak  of  tlmt  yet  All  we  have  to  say  in  the 
mean  time  is,  that  Solomon's  character,  up  to 
the  period  we  speak  ot  was  not  merely  spot- 
less, but  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  saints  and  sinners  of  the  re- 
hgious  world,  not  only  in  Castle  Cumber, 
but  in  the  metropolis  itsell  Solomon  was 
an  Elder  of  his  congi*egation,  in  which  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  he  took  his  usual  promi- 
nent part  as  collector — raised  the  psalms — 
sang  loudest — and  whenever  the  minister 
alluded  to  the  mercy  that  was  extended  to 
sinners,  Solomon's  groan  of  hiuniHty — of 
S}7npailiy  with  the  ^ail,  and  of  despair  for 
the  impenitent;  his  groan,  we  say,  imder 
these  varied  intimations  of  Gospel  truth,  was 
more  than  a  sermon  in  itself.  It  not  only 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  congregation  that 
he  was  a  sinner,  but  that  he  felt  for  sinners — 
rejoiced  in  their  repentance,  which  he  often 
did  in  a  nondescript  scream,  between  a  groan 
and  a  cackle  of  holy  joy,  that  alarmed  the 
congregation  ;  but  also  wept  for  their  hard- 
ness of  heart,  when  he  imagined  that  it  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  final  reprobation,  with 
such  a  pathetic  fervency,  that  on  many  such 
occasions  some  of  those  who  sat  beside  him 
were  obliged  to  whisper — "  Brother  M'Slime, 
you  are  too  much  overcome — too  piously  ex- 
cited— do  not  allow  yourself  to  exhibit  such 
an  excess  of  Christian  sympathy,  or  there  will 
be  many  instances  among  the  weaker  vessels 
of  relapses  and  backsUdings,  from  not  under- 
standing that  it  is  more  for  others  thou  art 
feeling  than  for  thysell" 

Solomon  then  took  his  hands  from  before 
his  face,  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief on  which  they  had  been  embedded,  and 
with  a  serene  and  rather  heavenly  counte* 
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nance  looked  up  to  the  preacher,  then  closing 
his  eyes  as  if  in  a  state  of  ethereal  enjoyment, 
he  dasped  his  hands  with  a  sweet  smile, 
twirling  his  thumbs  and  bowing  his  head,  as 
the  speaker  closed  every  paragi'aph  of  the 
discourse. 

These  observations  account  very  plainlv 
for  the  opinions  touching  Solomon  which 
were  expressed  by  M'Loughlin.  Solomon 
was  at  this  time  an  imadulterated  saint — a 
professor — in  fact  one  of  the  elect  who  had 
cast  his  anchor  sure.  But  as  the  proverb 
says,  time  will  telL 

That  night  MXioughlin  and  his  family  re- 
tired to  bed  for  the  first  time  overshadowed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  some 
change,  which  £sturbed  and  depressed  their 
hearta  They  slept,  however,  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  free  from  those  snake-like  pangs 
which  coil  themselves  around  guilt,  and 
deaden  its  tendencies  to  remorse,  whilst  they 
envenom  its  baser  and  blacker  purposes. 

M'Slime  himself  at  this  crisis  was  begin- 
ning privately  to  feel  some  of  the  very  nat- 
ural consequences  of  his  own  oft  aclmowl- 
edged  frailty.  Phil,  who  had  just  left  Con- 
stitution Cottage  a  few  minutes  before  Dar- 
by's arrival,  had  not  seen  him  that  morning. 
The  day  before  he  had  called  upon  his  grand- 
father, who  told  him  out  of  the  parlor  win- 
dow to  "  go  to  h ;  you  may  call  to-mor- 
row, you  cowardly  whelp,  if  you  wish  to  see 
me — but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added  as  be- 
fore, **  go  where  I  desired  you." 

Phil,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  his 
father's  selfishness  and  also  of  his  low  cun- 
ning, but  none  at  all  of  his  ability,  turned 
back  indignantly  and  rode  home  again.  He 
had  not  passed  more  than  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  avenue  out  into  the  highway, 
when  he  met  Sharpe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
cabin. 

We  shall  not  detail  their  conversation, 
which,  of  course,  embraced  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  duties,  ex- 
cepting a  few  interjectional  imprecations 
which  Phil  in  an  occasional  parenthesis  duti- 
fully bestowed  upon  his  grandfather. 

'*  So,  Sharpe,  the  fool  Bimon  made  such  a 
devil  of  a  fignt  (the  infernal  old  scoundrel) 
— and  took  the  gun." 

"Why,  Captain  Phil,  if  he  hasn't  the 
strength  of  ten  men,  111  never  manoeuvre  on 
parade  while  I  live — he's  a  bloody  raaoaL" 

"  (A  double  distilled  old  scoundrel,  and  I 
wish  the  devil  had  him,) — he's  a  bad  bird, 
Sharpe,  fool  and  all  as  he  is,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that     What  did  the  priest  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  honor,  I  can't  say  that  he  took 
much  purt  in  it,  barrin'  once  that  he  went 
between  us  and  the  woman." 

"He  had  no  right  to  do  that — (the  blas- 


pheming old  vagabond,) — none  at  all,  Sharpe, 
and  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted." 
.  "  He  ought,  Captain,  and  will,  I  hope." 

"  But  then,  Sharpe,  if  we  swing  Harman 
it  will  be  enough,  for  Harman — (he'll  fiz  for 
it,  and  that  soon  I  hope) — is  another  bad 
bird." 

"  Oh,  devil  a  worse,  Captain,  but  even  if 
he  escapes  us  now,  we'll  manage  him  yei" 

They  now  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
found  themselves  at  a  bridge,  a  little  beyond 
which  two  roads  met  On  approaching, 
they  observed  an  old  woman  sitting  on  ia 
large  stone  that  lay  a  little  beyond  the  arch. 
She  was  meagrely  and  poorly  dressed,  had 
no  cap  on,  her  gray  locks  were  only  bound 
by  a  red  ribbon  that  encircled  her  head,  but 
did  not  confine  her  hair,  which  floated  in  large 
masses  about  her  shoulders,  a  circumstance 
that  added  to  the  startling  vehemence  of 
character  that  appeai*ed  in  her  face,  and  gave 
to  her  whole  person  an  expression  which 
could  not  be  overlooked.  When  they  had 
come  up  to  where  she  sat,  and  were  about  to 
pass  without  further  notice,  she  started  up, 
and  with  steps  surprisingly  rapid,  and  full 
of  energy,  seized  upon  PIjS's  bridle. 

"  Well ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  you  go- 
ing, and  I  see  you  coming,  but  you  cannot 
teU  me  that  he  is  dead.  No,  the  death  damp 
of  his  blaspheming  carcase  is  not  yet  on  the 
air,  because  if  it  was,"  and  she  tiuned  her 
nose  against  the  wind,  like  a  hound,  "I 
would  snuff  ii  No,  no  ;  he  is  not  gone,  but 
he  will  soon  go,  and  what  a  cat^ogue  of 
crimes  will  follow  after  him!  The  man's 
conscience  is  a  gaol  where  every  thought  and 
wish  of  his  guilty  life  and  godless  heart  is  a 
felon  ;  and  the  blackest  calendar  that  ever 
was  spread  before  God  was  his.  Oh !  I  won- 
der do  the  chains  in  his  conscience  rattle  ? 
they  do,  but  his  ears  are  deat  and  he  doesn't 
hear  them ;  but  he  will,  and  feel  them  too, 
yet" 

Phil,  who  had  got  alarmed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  of  her 
language,  said,"  what  do  you  want,  and  who 
are  you  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  Who  am  I  speaking  of  ?  who  should  I  be 
speaking  of  but  of  old  Deaker,  the  blasphem* 
er  ? — and  who  am  I  speaking  to  but  the  son 
of  the  ungodly  villain  who  threatened  to 
horsewhip  the  mother  that  bore  him.  Do 
you  know  me  now  ?  " 

"  Let  go  my  bridle,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "  let 
go  my  bridle,  you  old  faggot,  or  upon  my 
honor  and  soul  111  give  you  a  cut  of  my 
whip." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  no  whit  daunted,  "no, 
I'm  near  my  eightieth  year.  I'm  old,  and 
wrinkled,  and  gray — ^my  memory  forgets 
everything  now  but  my  own  crimes,  and  the 
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crimes  of  those  that  are  still  worse  than  my- 
self— old  I  am,  and  wicked,  and  unrepenting 
— but  I  shall  jet  live  to  pour  the  curses  that 
rise  out  of  an  ill-spent  life  into  his  dying  ear, 
until  his  very  soul  will  feel  the  scorches  of 
perdition  before  its  everlasting  tortures 
come  upon  it  in  helL  I  am  old,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  but  I  will'  yet  live  to  see  the  son 
that  cursed  his  mouier,  and  threatened  to 
raise  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  her  that 
bore  hun,  laid  down  like  a  tree,  rooted  up 
and  lopped — flying  Hke  a  rotten  log>  without 
sap,  without  strength,  and  only  fit  to  be  cut 
up  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I  am  old,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  I  shall  live  to  see  out  the  guilty 
race  of  you  alL" 

"  Gb  to  the  devil,  you  croaking  old  vaga- 
bond," exclaimed  PhO,  raising  his  whip,  and 
letting  it  fall  upon  her  almost  naked  shoul- 
ders, with  a  force  as  unmanly,  as  it  was  cruel, 
and  impious,  and  shocking. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  anguish,  and 
writhed  several  times,  until  her  eyes  became 
filled  with  teara  "  My  cup  is  not  full  yet," 
she  exclaimed,  sobbing,  "  neither  is  yours, 
but  it  soon  will  be,  you  knew  me  well  when 
you  gave  that  blow ;  but  go  now,  and  see 
how  youll  prosper  after  it." 

Sharpe,  even  Sharpe,  felt  shocked  at  the 
cowardly  spirit  which  could  inflict  such  an 
outrage  upon  old  age,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  much  less  under  those  which  even 
be  understood  so  welL 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  if  it  was  only  for  the 
oredit  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cavalry,  I'm 
sorry  that  you  gave  that  blow ;  those  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  were 
looking  at  you,  and  you  may  take  my  word 
it  will  spread." 

''How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
style  ? "  asked  Phil  in  a  rage,  and  availing 
himself  of  his  authority  over  him,  "  what  is 
it  your  business,  Sharpe  ?  Sharpe,  you're  a 
scoundrel  for  speaking  to  me  in  this  style — 
damn  my  honor  and  blood,  but  you  are. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  old  vaga- 
bond?" 

"  Captain,"  said  Sharpe,  who  was  a  sturdy 
fellow  in  his  way,  "  I*m  no  scoundrel ;  and  I 
do  know  that  you  have  just  horsewhipped 
your  notorious  ould  grandmother." 

"Fall  back,"  said  Phil,  "and  consider 
yourself  arrested." 

"  Arrest  and  be  hanged,"  replied  Sharpe, 
"I  don't  care  a  fig  about  you — ^I  was  in 
Deaker's  corps  this  many  a  year,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  come  the  officer  over  me,  let  me 
tell  you  you're  mistaken.  We're  not  on 
duty  now,  my  buck,  and  you  have  no  more 
authority  over  me  than  you  have  over  the 
devil — me  a  scoundrel !  my  good  fellow,  I 
know  who  is  the  scoundrel" 


"My  good  fellow  I  Damn  my  honor  and 
blood,  do  you  apply  that  to  mo  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Sharpe,  "  for  you're  a 
cursed  bad  feUow,  and  no  gentleman — didn't 
Harman  pull  your  nose  in  Castle  Cumber, 
and  3'ou  wanted  the  courage  then  that  you 
had  for  your  ould  grandmother — me,  a  scomi-i 
drell"  ,  ' 

"  111  tell  you  what,  Sharpe ;  is  this  respect, 
sir,  to  your  commanding  officer  ?  Sharpe, 
I'll  mark  vou  out  for  this." 

"  Don't  you  know,"  replied  Sharpe,  "  that 
two  of  us  can  play  at  that  game  ;  you  had 
better  keep  yourself  quiet,  if  you're  wise — a 
man  that's  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  nose 
pulled  should  be  very  inoffensive." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  gallant  Phil,  "  111  say  no 
more,  hxtt — ."  He  then  put  spurs  to  hand- 
some Harry,  and  rode  o4  full  of  vengeance 
against  Sharpe,  and  of  indignation  at  the 
contumeHous  reception  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  grandfather. 

Val's  letter  to  M'Slime  was,  as  our  readers 
know,  anything  but  an  index  to  the  state  of 
regard  in  which  he  held  that  worthy  gentle- 
man. As  we  said,  however,  that  ground  was 
beginning  to  break  a  little  under  his  feet,  in 
spite  of  all  his  unction  and  Christian  charity, 
we  shall,  while  Darby  is  on  his  way  to  de- 
liver his  letter,  take  that  opportimity  of  de- 
tailing a  conversation  between  honest  Solo- 
mon and  Poll  Doolin,  upon  one  or  two  topics 
connected  with  our  tale. 

"  Sam,"  said  Solomon  to  his  clerk,  "you 
were  not  present  with  us  at  prayer  this  morn- 
ing !  You  know  we  do  not  join  in  family 
worship  until  you  come  ;  and  it  is  but  our 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  your  spiritual  wel- 
fare. In  the  meantime,  I  should  regret,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  falling  away  from  yoiu*  opportunities  should 
appear  in  you.  I  speak  now  as  your  friend, 
Sam,  not  as  your  master — nay,  rather  as  your 
brother,  Sam — as  a  man  who  is  not  with- 
out his  own  lapses  and  infirmities,  but  who 
still  trusts —  though  not  by  his  own  strength 
— that  he  may  be  looked  upon,  in  some  f^t 
degree,  as  an  example  of  what  a  man,  wrest- 
ling with  the  cares  and  trials  of  Hfe,  ought  at^ 
least,  to  strive  to  be.  To  Him  be  the 
praise ! " 

"I  cerimnly  overslept  myself  this  morning, 
sir — that  is  the  trutL" 

"  Yes,  Sam  ;  sloth  is  one  of  the  disguises 
under  which  the  enemy  often  assails  and 
overcomes  us.  But  to  business,  Sam. 
There  is  an  old  woman  in  Castle  Cumber, 
whose  name  I  scarcely  remember.  She  goes 
dressed  in  faded  black,  and  has  a  son,  to 
whom,  for  wise  purposes  of  course,  it  pleased 
Him  to  deny  a  frdl  measure  of  ordinary 
sense?" 
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"Poll  Doolin,  sir,  the  old  child-cadger, 
and  her  foolish  son,  Kaymond  of  the  hats." 

"  Don't  say  foolish,  Sam  ;  don*t  say  foolish 
— we  know  not  well  what  the  true  difference 
between  wisdom  and  folly  is,  nor  how  much 
wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  peculiar  state 
of  this  person.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  what  we  blindly,  perhaps,  term 
lolly,  may  not  be  a  gift  to  be  thaiikful  for. 
You  know  the  Word  says,  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  foolishness  before  Gk)d.  Our  duty 
therefore  is,  to  be  thankful  and  humble." 

"Well,  sir;  but  about  Poll  Doolin,  the 
child-cadger?" 

"Child-cadger!  that  is  a  term  I  dont 
understand,  Sam." 

"Why,  sir,  it  means  a  woman  who  car- 
ries  " 

"  Sam,  hold ;  if  it  be  associated  with 
human  frailty,  it  is  best  left  unspoken.  The 
woman,  however,  be  she  what  she  may — and 
I  know  not  what  she  is — but  that  she  is  a 
responsible  being — a  partaker  of  our  common 
nature,  and  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy. 
She  is,  I  understand,  in  some  difficulty,  out 
of  which,  it  seems,  professional  advice  may 
help  to  take  her.  I  expect  her,  therefore, 
about  this  time  ;  and  will  you,  Samuel,  just 
stand  at  that  window,  and  when  you  see  her 
approach  the  house,  do  just  quietly,  and 
without  noise,  open  the  hall  door.  Some- 
thing has  occurred  to  discompose  the  Chris- 
tian tone  which  usually  prevails  in  our 
household ;  and  poor  Susanna  is  going. 
But,  at  all  events,  Sam,  you  are  aware,  it  is 
said,  that  we  ought  not  to  let  our  left  hand 
know  what  our  right  hand  doeth." 

"  I  know  the  text,  sir,  well ;  it  ends  with 
— *  and  he  that  giveth  in  secret,  will  reward 
thee  openly.' " 

"  He — hem — ahem  I  yes  it  does  so  end  ; 
heigho!  I  feel,  Sam,  lightly  depressed  in 
spirit,  as  it  were,  and  moved,  as  if  somewhat 
of  my  usual  support  were  withdrawn  from 
jue. 

"  Here  she  is,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Very  well,  Sam  ;  please  to  let  her  in  as 
quietly  as  may  be,  and  then  take  this  decla- 
ration to  the  back  office,  and  copy  it  as  soon 
as  you  can — it  is  of  importance.  We  should 
always  endeavor  to  render  services  to  our 
iellow  creatures." 

I  In  the  mean  time,  Sam  very  softly  opened 
the  hall  door,  and  the  next  moment  Poll 
entered. 

Solomon,  as  usual,  was  certainly  seated  at 
bis  office,  and  held  his  features  composed 
and  serious  to  a  degree ;  still,  in  spite  of 
everything  he  could  do,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion half  of  embarrassment,  and  half  of  the 
yQTj  slightest  perceptible  tendency  to  a  wag- 
gish smile,   we  can    scarcely  caJl  it — ^but^ 


whatever  it  might  be,  there  it  certainly  was, 
betraying  to  Poll,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
that  there  was  stUl  the  least  tincture  imagin* 
able  of  human  frailty  associated  with  such  a 
vast  mass  of  sanctity. 

Polly,  when  she  entered,  took  a  seat,  and 
loosening  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  raised  it 
a  little,  and  without  uttering  a  word  sat 
silently  looking  in  M'Slime's  face,  with  a  very 
comic  and  significant  expression  on  her  own. 

"  No,  Polly,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  smile, 
"no,  you  are  mistaken  indeed — frail  we  all 
are,  I  grant  you  ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  acting 
for  another.  No,  no,  Polly — ^I  trust  those 
days  of  vanity  are  gone." 

"  Well,  then,  what  else  am  I  to  do  ?  I  sent 
the  reports  abroad  about  MTiOughlin  and 
Harman's  being  about  to  break  ;  and  of 
MXioughlin  111  soon  have  my  revenge,  by 
the  way — ^I  and  somebody  else  have  the  train 
laid  for  it." 

"  Polly,  it  was  from  no  unchristian  spirit 
of  ill-will  to  them — for  I  trust  that  of  such  a 
spirit  I  am  incapable — but  to  prevent  them, 
by  an  unjust  act,  from  injuring,  perhaps  from 
ruining  others.  That  is  my  motive  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  matter  is  under* 
stood  to  be  strictly  confidential  between  you 
and  me." 

"Don't  you  know,  Mr.  IVrSlime,  that  when 
there  was  an  occasion  for  trustin*  me,  I  didn't 
betray  you  to  the  world  ?  " 

"No— you  did  not;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  trust  you  now." 

"  Ay,  and  you  may,  too ;  honor  bright  is 
my  motive.  You  remember  the  day  you 
passed  Darby  O'Drive  and  me,  on  our  way 
to  M'Clutchy's?  Did  I  pretend  to  know  you 
then?" 

"You  acted  then.  Poll,  with  great  and 
commendable  discretion,  which  you  will 
please  to  remember  I  did  not  overlook." 

"  No,"  said  Poll,  "  you  behaved  decently 
enoughs" 

"  But  observe  me  now.  Poll ;  if  this  report 
concerning  the  firm  of  MToughlin  and 
Harman  should  by  any  possibility  be  traced 
to  us,  or  rather  to  yourself,  and  that  you 
should  be  pressed  to  disclose  it.  which;  of 
course,  you  could  not  be;  but  if  a  weak 
moment  should  ever  come — it  is  best  then 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  put  the  saddle  aa 
they  rather  profanely  say,  upon  Valentine 
M'Clutchy,  the  right  horse  here." 

"  Upon  M'Clutehy !  why  bad  as  he  is,  he 
never  opened  his  lips  to  me  on  this  subject." 

"  But  he  did  to  me,  Poll,  because  it  was 
from  him  I  first  heard  the  suggestion ;  so 
that  in  point  of  truth  and  justice,  you  are 
bound  by  your  own  conscience,  or  you  ought 
at  least^to  lay  it  at  his  door — and  that  now 
you  understand  better  " — ^he  smiled  a  little 
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as  he  uttered  these  words — "  But  why  don't 
you  get  a  better  bonnet,  that  one  is  very 
shabby  ?  " 

"  It's  aisier  said  than  done,"  replied  Poll, 
"  the  poor  must  always  look  poor,  and  will 
too." 

"  There  then,  are  ten  shillings,  Poll ;  be- 
stow them  on  that,  or  on  any  other  purpose 
you  prefer/* 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  M'Slime,  troth  in  the  lit- 
tle job  I  did  for  you  at  our  first  acquaintance  I 
found  you — any  way  not  worse  than  another. 
Well,  but  you  can't  desave  me  now — ^I  see  it 
in  your  eye — ^you  have  something  else  to  say 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  signify.  Merely  a  serious 
young  person  would  wish  to  remove  for 
change  of  air  to  some  quiet  nook  until  health 
— which,  indeed,  is  the  chiefest  of  temporal 
blessings,  might  be  recovered." 

"  Man  or  woman  ?  " 

**  A  serious  young  woman,  Poll." 

"  I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  M*Slime ;  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  it" 

"  Poll,  listen — I  shall  no  longer  withhold 
confidence  from  you  in  this  matter — ^unfortu- 
nately a  member,  indeed,  I  may  say,  two  of 
our  congregation  have  had  a  woeful  falL 
He  ranks  very  high  in  it,  and  this  is  an  a«t 
of  the  greater  Christian  friendship  in  me,  in- 
asmuch as  in  undertaking  the  management 
of  this  for  him,  I  certainly  run  great  risks  of 
Buffering  in  my  own  reputation.  I  cannot 
name  him,  for  that  would  be  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  me,  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform  the  duty  required,  and  through  me 
he  shall  compensate  you  for  your  trouble." 

"Very  well,"  repUed  PoU,  "it  must  be 
done — and  I  can  tell  him  whoever  he  is,  that 
be  could  not  come  to  any  one  that  under- 
stands such  matters  betther." 

"  Gt)od  morning,  Poll !  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  can.  Peace  be  with  thee ! 
but  Poll,  remember  one  thing,  Harman  and 
the  M'Loughlins  are  going  to  America."  Poll 
podded  significantly,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  moment  she  had  gone,  which  she  did 
by  the  aid  of  Solomon  himself,  who  opened 
and  closed  the  hall  door  after  her,  with  a 
quietness  of  manner  that  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate oil  to  the  hinges  themselves,  he  touched 
the  bell,  and  in  due  time  Susanna  looked  in. 
You  rang,  sir,"  said  she. 
That  arrangement  is  made  ; "  said  he,  "  so 
far  all  is  well,  or  nearly  so — go  now."  Su- 
sanna immediately  withdrew,  the  few  words 
he  said  seeming  to  have  difi^sed  sunshine 
into  a  face  which  appeared  doubly  serious. 

When  she  was  gone,  Solomon  laid  his  head 
down  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  some  time.  At 
length,  without  at  all  raising  it,  he  began  to 


« 
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play  his  knuckles  against  the  lid,  with  ft  de« 
gree  of  alacrity  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  activity  of  a  sleight-of-hand  man« 
He  at  last  rose,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  wort 
a  very  smiling  face  ;  but  this  was  not  all — 
O  sanctity !  O  religion !  Instead  of  going 
to  his  Bible,  as  one  would  imagine  he  ought 
to  have  done,  instead  of  even  taking  up  a 
psalm-book,  and  indulging  in  a  spiritual 
song,  he  absolutely  commenced  whistling  the 
Swaggering  Jig,  which  he  accompanied  with 
as  nimble  a  foot,  and  in  as  good  time  as  if 
he  had  been  a  dancing-master  all  his  life. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  could  have  done  it  once, 
and  would  like  to  do  it  still,  only  for  this 
wicked  and  censorious  world. "  A  knock  from 
Darby  O'Drive  recalled  him  to  a  perception 
of  his  gifts,  and  when  Darby  entered  he 
looked  calm  and  serious  as  usual.  Little 
could  Darby  have  imagined,  although  per- 
fectly awai'e  of  M'Slime's  knavery,  that  the 
pious  little  man  had  just  concluded  "  a  short 
exercise,"  in  performing  the  Swaggering  Jig. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  found  him  in  a  state 
which  might  either  be  termed  a  religious 
meditation,  or  an  intense  apphcation  to  busi- 
ness— a  Bible  being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
brief  on  the  other  ;  but  to  which  of  the  two 
he  had  devoted  himself,  neither  Darby,  nor 
indeed  any  one  else,  could  guess.  There, 
however,  he  sat,  a  kind  of  holy  link  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel 

WTien  Darby  entered,  and  delivered  the  let- 
ter, M'Slime  on  receiving  it  exclaimed,  **  Ah, 
from  my  excellent  friend,  M'Clutchy.  Sit 
down,  Darby,  sit  down,  and  whilst  I  am  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  this  note,  do  now,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  the  most  of  oiu*  opportu- 
nities, do,  I  say,  Darby,  just  read  a  chapter 
in  this — "  handing  him  over  the  Bible  as  he 
spoke.  In  the  meantime  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Strictly  confiderUiaL 
"  My  Dear  M'Slime  : 

"  In  order  that  the  thing  may  be  done  as 
much  in  the  shape  and  form  of  a  matter  of 
business  as  possible,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  well  for  you,  as  Harman's  lease  has  ex- 
pired.  to  send  me  a  regular  written  proposal 
for  it— which  proposal  I  may  be  able  to  show 
in  justification  of  myself  should  anything  un- 
favorable turn  up  afterwards.  Harman's  of- 
fer was  just  double  yours,  but  that  is  burnt ; 
of  course  you  will  also  bum  this  when  you 
have  read  it  Your  offer  of  assistance  to 
MTjoughlin  was  well  thought  of ;  and  even 
if  we  never,  I  mean  you,  should  be  paid,  you 
are  still  a  gainer  by  two  hundred  pounds. 
Each  has  offered  a  thousand  a  piece  to  have 
the  leases  renewed  at  the  present  rent ;  you 
give  five  hundred,  very  good,  suppose  you 
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lose  three — ^that  is,  suppose  MTx)ugblin  is 
driven,  as,  please  God,  he  shall  be,  to  allow 
you  to  accept  a  bill  for  three  hundred — don't 
you  see  that  you  are  still  two  hundred  in 
pocket ;  no,  I  am  wrong,  not  two  but  seven 
hundred.  You  can  therefore  well  afford  to 
lose  three  by  the  transaction,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  losing 
three,  but  gaining  seven,  or  at  least  five. 
Phil  has  also  sent  me  a  written  proposal, 
which  I  will  keep,  but  MTioughlin's  is  gone 
the  way  of  Harman*s,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence. As  for  the  private  consideration  be- 
tween us,  that  is  only  to  be  glanced  at  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  Phil  has  tendered 
me  two  hundred,  which  I  will  not  take,  of 
course,  either  from  you  or  him  until  the 
premises  are  cleared  of  the  present  tenants, 
This  must  be  done  very  soon,  and,  I  think  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  Harmau,  who  is  a 
choleric  scoundrel,  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  if  possible,  If  he  is  transported  it  will 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  I  should 
regret  a  meeting  between  him  and  PhH  very 
much.  Phil  tells  me  that  he  once  pulled  his, 
Harman's,  nose,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  he 
should  bear  him  a  grudge  for  it.  There  is 
half  a  year's  rent  due  this  day,  and  the  term 
mentioned  in  the  notice  to  quit,  expires  next 
week.  So  far,  then,  all  is  right ;  we  have 
them  in  our  power,  and  can  proceed  safely. 
Parliament  will,  it  is  well  ascertained,  be  cer- 
tainly dissolved  about  the  end  of  May  next, 
80  that  we  must  work  double  tides  to  bring 
in  his  Lordship.  There  is  a  deviliah  spirit 
abroad,  however,  which  will  occasion  us  much 
trouble  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about 
renewing  the  leases,  notwithstanding.  It  is 
just  doing  by  those  who  are  obstinate  and  ill- 
disposed,  precisely  as  we  ought ;  that  is,  hold- 
ing a  whip  over  their  heads,  and  assuring 
them  that  we  shall  let  it  fall  with  rigor,  un- 
less they  are  aCTeeable  as  they  ought  The 
Hon.  Richard  Topertoe  is  in  London,  but, 
between  you  and  me,  it  matters  little  where 
he  is ;  you  may  judge  of  what  an  intermed- 
dling fool  }ie  must  be,  when  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  urge  his  Lordship  to  come  to 
his  native  land,  and  live  on  his  estate.     This 

d d  Bibbonism  and  outrage,  in  spite  of 

all  our  efforts,  are  still  increasing ;  I  think, 
however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  pounce 
some  of  these  days.  I  have  my  spies  at  work, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  that  talk  as  they  may, 
about  its  treachery  and  rascality,  the  spy  sys- 
tem is  an  admirable  one  ;  in  fact,  it  is  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  cuts  both  ways,  just  as 
you  wish.  If,  for  instance,  you  cannot  fii:  I 
Bibbonism  made  to  your  hand,  you  may 
make  it— that  is,  you  can  corrupt  first,  and 
betray  afterwards ;  which,  at  critical  moments 
18  unquestionably  (I  say  this  between  our- 


selves) a  decided  advantage.  By  the  by,  my 
dear  Solomon,  the  force  of  rehgion  must  be 
singularly  strong  and  impressive  in  your  life 
and  conduct,  when  you  have  been  able  so 
wholesomely  to  influence  that  rascal  bailifl 
of  ours.  Darby  O'Drive.  I  have  seldom,  in- 
deed, never  witnessed  so  striking  a  change  a^ 
you  have  produced  in  him  ;  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  felt  a  litUe  chagrined  and  jealous 
about  it ;  but  as  he  owes  us  a  kind  of  divided 
allegiance,  I  must  rest  contented. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  M'Slime, 
"  Yours  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

"ValM'Clutchy,  J.P.'* 

To  this,  while  Darby  was  tooth  and  nail  at 
the  Bible,  Solomon  wrote  the  following  re- 

"  My  Deab  M'Clutchy  : 

"  I  have  just  read  your  letter  of  this  date, 
and  agree  with  you  in  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  my  sending  you  a  written  proposal 
which  you  can  show  at  a  future  time,  in  order 
to  justify  yourself  shoidd  it  be  necessary  so 
to  do.  I  also  need  not  say  that  your  conduct 
in  destroying  the  proposals  of  M'Loughlin 
and  Harman  was  equally  creditable  to  your 
head  and  heart  Prudence  and  discretion, 
my  dear  Val,  are  not  virtues  of  every  day  oc- 
currence, and  as  to  giving  the  preference  to 
a  Christian  friend,  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
as  you  are,  with  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
could  without  injuring  your  conscience  avoid 
it  What  is  it  affcer  sdl,  my  dear  friend,  but 
a  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  as  holy  Moses 
did,  when  about  to  lead  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  bondage.  In  that  case  it  was  what 
may  be  termed  in  these  our  days  a  descrip- 
tion of  justifiable  theft,  such  as  many  profes- 
sors of  the  word  do,  in  matters  of  business, 
feel  themselves  warranted  even  now  in  imi- 
tating. It  requires,  however,  to  be  done 
carefully,  and  within  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
fect law ;  but,  by  no  means,  with  a  worldly 
or  secular  spirit,  otherwise  it  will  be  deprived 
of  that  unction  which  renders  the  act  a  gra- 
cious exemplification  of  our  Christian  privi- 
leges, instead  of  a  departure  from  rectitude, 
which  it  woidd  be  if  committed  by  an  un- 
godly person.  These  are  distinctions,  my 
dear  friend,  which  I  grant  you  is  not  per- 
mitted to  many  to  make — only,  indeed,  I 
may  humbly  and  fearfuUy  say  to  such  as  have 
by  long  wrestling  with  the  spirit  been  able 
to  see  truth,  when  the  inward  eye  has  been 
purged  from  the  grossness  of  passion,  for 
which  to  BUm  be  praise  and  power.     Amen  I 

"  I  herewith  enclose  you  the  proposal  for- 
mally made,  and  will  be  ready  to  hand  over 
the  two  hundred  Christian  manifestations  ol 
my  gratitude  at  the  proper  season.    As  to 
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Lord  Cumber  being  a  loser  by  the  transac- 
tion, such  a  losb  must  have  been,  we  are 
bound  to  hope,  shaped  out  for  him  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  for  gracious  purposes.  It 
is  true  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  I  trust  he 
shall  remain  so ;  but  then  we  know  that 
many  a  blessing  comes  to  us  in  deep  disguise, 
and  that  many  a  dispensation  which  we  look 
upon  as  a  favor  from  above,  is  far  from  being 
so.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  this  thing  is 
vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  hidden  blessing,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  selected  as 
the  imworthy  means  through  whom  he  is 
made  to  receive  it ;  or  if  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
punishment,  still  it  is  our  duty  to  reflect  that 
we  are  merely  the  instruments  through  whose 
frailties,  or  virtues,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is 
Tisited,  and  that  from  the  beginning  this  and 
many  other  acts  which  a  blind  unenlightened 
world  might  censure,  were  ordained  for  ns, 
in  order  that  the  perfect  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence might  be  fulfilled. 

"With  respect  to  \h^  spy  system,  I  do 
agree  with  you  fully.  Many  things  must  be 
done  in  secret,  which  the  perversity  of  the 
world  will  not  bear  to  hear  of  without  com- 
mitting sin.  For  instance,  my  dear  Yal,  in 
sowing  your  crop  of  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  vn-ong — ^I  am  speak- 
ing, now  observe,  with  reference  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  serpent,  which  you  know  we  are 
enjoined  to  have,  and  if  to  have,  of  course  to 
use  when  necessary ;  it  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  wrong  I  say,  to  cast  a  tare  or  two,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  our  friends  and 
fellow  creatures  to  pull  them  out  again.  It 
is  as  it  were,  giving  the  idle  employment,  and 
enabling  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  to  gath- 
er an  abundant  harvest  into  our  own  gar- 
ners. 

"  With  respect  to  Darby,  I  trust,  that  if 
my  unworthy  example  and  earnest  precept 
have  been  successful  in  rescuing  him  from 
the  bonds  of  error  and  sin — but  what  is  still 
more  dangerous,  from  the  damnable  thrall  of 
Popery — it  is  not  for  me  to  vainly  extol  my- 
self therefor.  His  conversion,  however, 
will,  I  trust,  be  edifying  to  that  interesting, 
but  neglected  class,  the  bailifls  of  Ireland. 
With  reference  to  them,  I  am  engaged  dur- 
ing the  very  few  leisure  hours  that  I  can  steal 
—so  to  speak — from  my  professional  employ- 
ment, in  writing  a  second  tract  especially  for 
their  improvement  It  will  be  appropriately 
called,  The  Bailiff's  Beacon  or  a  Strengthener 

{'or  tender  Consciences :  By  their  friend  and 
rother  Christian,  Solomon  M'Slime,  Attor- 
ney at  Law. 

"  Yenly,  my  lines  have  been  made  to  &11 
in  pleasant  placea  On  yesterday,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  be  appointed  soul  agent  to  the 
BeligiouB  Cosmopolitan  Assurance  Associa- 


tion, being  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Spixitual  Railway  Society  for  travellers  to  a 
better  world.  The  salary  is  Hberal,  but  the 
appointment — especially  to  a  man  of  sincere 
principles — is  fuU  of  care  and  responsibility. 
Allow  me,  my  dear  Val,  to  recommend  you 
and  your  friends  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
Spiritual  Eailway  Society — it  is  imder  BLim 
the  safest  of  all  associations  yet  established. 
The  arrangements  are  admii-ably  adapted  for 
the  objects  in  view.  All  the  seats  are  de« 
lightfuUy  soft,  and  as  somnolent  as  chuich 
pews,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resemblance. 
The  machine  men,  and  all  those  appointed 
to  situations  on  the  line,  are  mostly  in  or- 
ders ;  but  belong  to  different  denominationa 
The  scheme  originated  in  Oxford,  and  haa 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Several  of  the  stokers 
are  bishops,  and  the  reverend  feeders  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties  with  singular 
effect  It  is  hoped  besides,  that  it  may,  un- 
der divine  guidance,  be  the  glorious  means 
of  bringing  Popery  within  the  influence  of 
truth,  whilst  its  enemies — for  it  has  enemies 
— as  who  has  not— its  enemies  assert  that 
whether  it  shall  take  in  Popery,  or  Popery 
take  in  it,  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined. 

"  They  are  also  exceedingly  expert  at  tract 
writing,  which  they  perform,  if  I  may  say  so, 
without  boasting  or  vanity,  very  mucm  in 
my  own  spirit  Poor  Susanna  is  ailing — I 
mean  a  serious  young  person  in  our  family 
who  tended  our  little  olive  branches  and  un- 
derstood my  habits.  She  is  leaving  us,  and 
I  shall  miss  her,  for  I  am  one  of  Uiose  per- 
sons, my  dear  friend,  who  have  a  heart  for 
— ^and  I  trust  I  may  say,  that  can  sympathize 
with — ^my  fellow  creatures,  however  humble. 
Do  you  remember  that  I  once  availed  myself 
of  a  Christian  privilege,  to  mention  between 
us  the  subject  of  family  prayer  ? 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  M'Clutchy,  with,  may 
I  hope,  a  few  of  the  graces  of  my  calling — an 
earnest  wrestler  against  sin, 

"Solomon  M'Sume.'* 

"  Now,  Darby,"  said  he,  having  folded  the 
letter  enclosing  his  tender  for  Harman'a 
farm,  and  handed  it  to  him,  "  now,  that  so 
much  is  despatched,  I  trust  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  upon  a  subject  of  still  higher 
importance.  How  do  you  feel  in  a  spiritual 
way  ? — ^Are  your  views  as  dear  as  ever  ? — 
are  you  supported — ^I  mean  inwardly,  foi 
that  is  the  only  true  support  after  all  ?  " 

"  Thratii,  Mr.  M'Slime,  Pm  afeaxd  to  spake, 
sir,  for  fraid  I'd  say  either  more  or  less  than 
the  truth." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,  Darby,  but  you 
must  avoid  profane  swearing,  which  is  a 
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babit  jou  contracted  when  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  ;  but  you  must  reform  it — or  rather, 
grace  will  be  given  you  to  reform  it." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  replied  Darby,  "  and  that  111 
still  get  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
plaise  Goodness." 

Darby,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  would 
have  given  a  trifle  to  have  had  M'Glutchy  to 
look  at.  Little  did  Solomon  suspect  the 
tinith  to  which  his  convert  alluded. 

"  May  it  in  charity  be  granted ! "  exclaimed 
Solomon,  slightly  twitching  up  his  eyebrowa 
"  But,  Darby,  will  you  be  properly  prepared 
on  next  Sabbath  (d.  v.)  to  bear  strong  testi- 
mony against  error  and  idolatry  ?  " 

"  Why,  111  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Dar- 
by, "and  you  know  the  best  can  do  no 
more." 

"Well,  but  you  can  Mthfully  say  that 
you  are  utterly  free  from  every  taint  of 
Popery." 

"  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  that  would 
be  altogether  prudent  Did  you  never  hear 
of  the  ould  proverb,  sir — not  to  throw  out 
the  dirty  water  till  you  get  in  the  clane — Yvdl 
not  sure  that  I  have  a  sufficient  grip  of  the 
new  light  yet,"  said  Darby,  faUing  uncon- 
sciously into  his  usual  style  of  conversation, 
"  but,  I  hope  that  by  next  Sunday,  111  be  able 
to  shine — an*,  be  me  sowl,  if  I  don't,  sir,  itll 
be  none  o'  my  fawt — divil  resave  the  purtier 
•onvert  in  Europe  tiian  111  make  when  I 
com^  to  know  a  httle  about  ii" 

"  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  impatiently, 
"  this  is  really  veir  trying  to  one  so  anxious 
for  your  spiritual  welfare  as  I  am.  This 
awful  swearing — ^I  really  fear  that  some  of 
your  hght  has  been  withdrawn  since  our 
last  interview." 

"Not  at  all  unlikely,"  replied  Darby; 
"but  wid  great  submission,  don't  you  think, 
sir,  that  two  religions  is  betther  than  one  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  adverting  to  such 
an  impossibility  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  suppose  I  kept  the  ould  one, 
and  joined  this  new  reformation  to  it, 
woulmi't  I  have  two  chances  instead  o'  one  ?  " 

"  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  "  avoid,  or  rather 
pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  the 
enemy ;  for  I  fear  he  is  leading  you  into  a 
darker  error.  I  tell  you — ^I  say  unto  you — 
that  you  would  be  much  better  to  have  no^ 
religion  than  the  Popish.  You  have  re- 
minded me  of  one  proverb,  suffer  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  another  ;  do  you  not  know,  to 
speak  in  a  worldly  figure,  that  an  empty 
house  is  better  tmm  a  bad  tenant  ?  why,  I 
looked  on  you  with  pride,  with  a  kind  of 
holv  joy,  as  one  whom  I  had  wrestled  for, 
ana  won  from  the  enemy ;  but'I  fear  you  are 
felapcdng." 

"  I  hope  in  God,  sir,"  replied  Dai*by,  very 
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gravely,  "  that  you  and  he  won't  have  to  toss 
up  for  me  ;  for  I  feel  myself  sometimes  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  the  other." 

"Ahr'repHed  Solomon,  "I  fear  I  must 
give  you  up,  and  in  that  case  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  employ  you  in  a  very  confi- 
dential matter,  the  management  of  which  I 
imagined  I  could  have  entrusted  to  you. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  now,  as  no  one  not 
amply  provided  with  strong  religious  dispo- 
sitions, could  be  relied  on  m  it" 

Darby,  who,  in  fact,  was  playing  M'Slime 
precisely  as  a  skilful  fisherman  does  his  fish  \ 
who,  in  order  to  induce  him  the  more  eager* 
ly  to  swallow  the  bait,  pretends  to  withdraw 
I  fn,m  his  jaws,  by  whL  means  it  is  certain 
to  be  gulped  down,  and  the  fish  caught 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  "I'm  greatlj 
afeared  that  every  person  like  me  must  strug- 
gle vnth  great  temptations." 

"That  is  an  excellent  observation,"  said 
Solomon  ;  "  and  I  do  suppose,  that  since  this 
desirable  change  took  place  in  your  hear^ 
you  must  have  been  woefully  beset" 

"Never  suffered  so  much  in  my  life,"  re- 
pHed  the  other.  "Now  there's  your  two 
beautiful  tracts,  and  may  I  never  die  in  sin 

^I  hope,  sir,  there's  no  great  harm  in 

that  oath?" 

"  No  great  harm  ;  but  you  had  better  omit 
it,  however — it  smacks  of  sin  and  supersti- 
tion." 

"  Well,  sir — may  I  never — ^I  beg  pardon — 
but  any  how,  the  truth  is,  that  ever  since  I 
tuck  to  readin'  them,  I  feel  myself  gettin'  as 
dishonest  as  if  the  devil — " 

"  Do  not  name  him  so.  Darby — it  is  pro- 
fane ;  say  the  enemy,  or  Satan,  or  the  temp- 
ter." 

"As  if  the  whole  three  o'  them,  then,  war 
at  my  elbow.  Why,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  I  may  say,  they  have  cleared  me 
out  as  clane  of  honesty  as  the  black  boy  him- 
self and  it  is  worse  I  am  gettin'.  Now,  sir, 
it  stands  to  sense,  that  that's  temptation." 

"  Unquestionably  ;  and  my  great  hope  and 
consolation  is,  that  you  yourseff  are  conscious 
of  it  All  you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  pray  un- 
ceasingly— wrestle  in  prayer,  and  you  vnll 
ultimatelv  triumph.  Sing  spuitual  songs^ 
too  ;  read  my  tracts  with  attention  ;  and,  in 
short,  if  you  resist  the  dev — hem— Satcm,  they 
will  flee  from  you.  Give  that  letter  to  Mr. 
M'Glutchy,  and  let  me  see  you  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow — ^like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
new  strength." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Darby,  assuming  a  more 
serious  look — "  do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  think 
your  words  have  put  new  strength  into  me. 
Somehow  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  load  reuKyv- 
ed  from  me.  May  the  mother  of  heaven — 
hem— I  do,  sir ;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  it»  I 
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yrouldn't  feel  justified,  sir,  in  leaving  you, 
"widout  sayin*  a  word  or  two  about  the  same 
j^rClutchy,  who,  between  you  and  me — ^but 
I  hope  it  won't  ffo  farther,  sir  ?  " 

*'I  don't  think  it  would  be  permitted  to 
me  to  betray  confidence — I  humbly  think  so. 
Be  not  afraid,  but  speak." 

*'  Why,  sir,  he  has  got  a  dirty  trick  of  speak- 
in'  disrespectfully  of  you  behind  your  back." 

'-Human  weakness,  Darby!  poor  profli- 
gate man !    ProceeJd,  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  if  it  'ud  be  agreeable  to  you, 
rd  rather  not  be  goin'  over  it." 

••  We  should  know  our  friends  from  our 
enemies,  O'Drive  ;  but  I  forgive  him,  and 
fihaU  earnestly  piiiy  for  him  this  night 
What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Why  he  said,  sir  —  verily,  thin,  Tm 
ashamed  to  say  it" 

**  Did  he  speak  only  of  myself?  "  inquired 
Solomon,  witn  something  like  a  slight,  but 
repressed  appearance  of  alarm. 

**  Oh,  of  nobody  else,  sir.  Well,  then,  he 
eaid,  sir — but  sure  I'm  only  repatin'  his 
"wicked  words — he  said,  sir,  that  if  you  were 
cut  up  into  the  size  of  snipe  shot,  there 
would  be  as  much  roguery  in  the  least  grain 
of  you,  as  would  corrupt  a  nation  of  pick- 
pockets." 

"  Poor  man  !  I  forgive  him.  Do  you  not 
see  me  smile.  Darby?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  smile  of  forgiveness — of 
pure  Christian  forgiveness — free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  human  infirmity.  I  am 
given  to  feel  this  delightful  state  of  mind  at 
the  present  moment — may  He  be  praised ! — 
proceed." 

"  It  is  a  blessed  state,  sir,  and  as  you  can 
bear  it — and  as  I  can  trust  you,  what  I  could 
not  him — I  will  go  on  : — ^he  said,  besides,  sir, 
that  your  example  had  made  ilie  ould  boy 
himself  a  worse  boy  now  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  he  ever  knew  you ! — that  in 
temptin*  you,  he  got  new  dodges  of  wicked- 
ness that  he  was  never  up  to  till  he  met  you, 
and  that  he's  now  receivin'  lessons  from  you 
m  the  shape  of  a  convartin'  parson." 

"  Ah !  well  I — I  see,  I  see — that  is  an  un- 
christian allusion  to  my  recent  intercourse 
with  the  Bev.  Phineas  Lucre,  the  respected 
and  highly  connected  rector  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Boanerges 
Frothwell,  both  of  whom  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  New  Reformation  movement  which 
is  now  so  graciously  advancing.  However, 
I  shaU  pray  for  that  man  this  night" 

"  Sir,  I  feel  much  reheved  ;  I'm  a  changed 
man  widin  these  few  minutes,  I  may  say — 
but  what,  afther  all,  is  aquil  to  a  good  exam- 
ple ?  I  feel,  sir,  as  if  a  strong  hab*ed  of  idol- 
aphry  was  comin*  an  me." 


"Idolatry,  you  mean,  Darby?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  I  mean." 

"  Where  is  that  letter  of  Mr.  M'Clutch/g 
—oh,  I  have  it  Well,  Darby,"  said  M'SHme, 
quietly  changing  it  for  another,  "  here  it  is ; 
now,  do  you  see  how  I  commit  that  letter  to 
the  flames  ?  "  placing  M'Clutchy's  under  the 
side  of  a  brief ;  "  and  even  as  the  flames  die 
away  before  your  eyes,  so  dies  aw^ — not  my 
resentment,  Darby,  for  none  do  I  entertain 
against  him— but  the  memory  of  his  offen- 
sive expressions." 

"  Sir,"  said  Darby,  "  this  is  wonderful !  I 
often  heard  of  rehgion  and  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, but  antil  this  day  I  never  saw  them 
in  their  thrue  colors.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row Fm  to  call,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  sir,  may  the  Holy  Virgin  this  day 
— och,  indeed  I  do  not  know  what  Fm  say- 
in'  sir — Religion !  well  if  that's  not  religion 
what  is  or  can  be  ?    Gk)od  momin'  sir." 

"Good  morning,  Darby,  and  remember 
my  advice— pray,  sing,  wrestle— peace  bo 
with  you  1 " 


CHAPTER  XL 

Darby  and  Solomon  at  Prayer — An  Instance  of 
Pure  Charity — Candidates  for  Conversion — An 
Appropriate  Confidence — 7  he  Bev.  Phineas  Jjuers 
and  his  Curate^  Mr.  Clement — Bev.  Father  Boche 
and  his  Curate^  Fatfier  M*Cabe. 

Dabbv  was  opening  the  hall-door,  when,  as 
if  struck  by  a  new  train  of  thought,  he  again 
tapped  at  the  office  door,  and  begged  pardon 
for  entering. 

"  I'm  in  a  sweet  state,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  a^"^ 
would  you  forgive  me,  now  that  ray  heart  is 
full,  by  lookin'  at  such  an  example,  if  I  tuck 
the  liberty  of  axin'  you  to  kneel  down  and 
offer  a  Pather  an'  Ave  an' — ^hem — och,  what 
am  I  savin' — an'  offer  up  a  wurd  in  saison 
for  that  unfortunate  blaggard,  M'Clutchy — 
any  how,  it'll  improve  myself,  and  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  new  strength  put  into  me.  Oh, 
the  netamal  scoimdrel !  To  spake  the  way  he 
did  of  sich  a  man — sich  a  scantlin  of  grace — 
of — oh,  then,  do,  sir ;  let  us  offer  up  one 
praver  for  him,  the  vagabond ! " 

'the  reader  will  perceive,  however,  by  and 
by,  that  Darby's  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
principle  of  charity  towards  M'Clutchy, 
wanted  that  very  simple  requisite,  sincerity 
—a  commodity,  by  the  way,  in  which  the 
worthy  bailiff  never  much  dealt  Indeed  we 
may  say  here,  that  the  object  of  his  return 
was  connected  with  anythmg  but  religion. 

A  shade  of  feeling,  somewhat  rueful,  sat 
on  M'Slime's  features,  until  he  caught  Dar- 
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bj*8  eye  fixed  upon  him,  when,  after  rebuk- 
ing hun  for  the  terms  in  which  he  Droposed 
the  prayer,  he  knelt  down,  and  witn  a  most 
serene  smile,  commenced  an  earnest  suppli- 
cation, which  became  still  more  vehement — 
then  louder — bewailed  his  lost  state—de- 
plored his  keeping  aloof  from  the  means  of 
grace — **  feared  tlmt  the  example  of  his  old, 
and  sinful,  and  blasphemous  mther,  and  his 
most  profligate  mother,  had  rendered  his 
heart  impenetrable  to  all  visitations  of  con- 
science or  reHgion — if  conscience  he  ever  had, 
or  religion  he  ever  heard  ;  both  of  which,  he, 
the  humble  and  sinful  suppliant,  doubted. 
What  then  was  his  state  ?  Oh !  how  could  a 
charitable  or  truly  religious  heart  bear  to 
think  of  it  without  being  deeply  affected  " — 
handkerchief  here  appHed  to  the  eyes,  and 
some  sobs — a  nondescript  sound  from  Dar- 
by, accompanied  by  a  most  pathetic  shaking 
of  the  sides — evidently  as  much  affected  as 
M'Shme. — The  prayer  was  then  wound  up  in  a 
long,  heavv,  dolorous  cadence,  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  a  strong  conviction  that 
he  who  prayed  was  laboring  against  all  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  humble  "mean" 
then  adopted  would  be  attended  by  any 
gracious  result — the  voice  consequentlv 
quavered  off  into  a  most  dismal  sound,  whicn 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  echo  back  a  doleful 
answer  to  their  solicitations,  and  accordingly 
Solomon  rose  up  with  a  groan  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood. 

"  You  see,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  we  have  re- 
ceived no  answer — or  rather  a  bad  one — I 
fear  his  is  a  hopeless  case,  as,  indeed,  that 
of  every  reprobate  and  castaway  is  ;  and  this 
distresses  me." 

"Mr.  M*Slime,"  said  Darby,  "will  you  ex- 
cuse me,  sir — but  the  thruth  is,  I  never  prop- 
erly knew  you  before."  These  words  he  utter- 
ed in  a  low  confidential  voice,  precisely  such 
as  we  might  suppose  a  man  to  speak  in,  who, 
under  his  circumstances,  had  ^ot  new  convic- 
tions. "  m  appear  next  SalK)ath,  and  what 
is  better,  I  thmk  in  a  few  davs  111  be  able 
to  bring  three  or  four  more  along  wid  me." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  M*Slime,  a  good 
deal  elated  at  the  thought ;  for  the  attorney 
was  only  playing  his  game,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  new  reformation  men,  who  were  as  sin- 
cere in  their  motives  as  he  was  hypocritical 
in  his  exertions.  "And  what  are  their 
names,  Darby  ?  " 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  replied  O'Drive,  "  that  it's  my 
duty  as  a  Christian,  brought  out  of  the  land 
of  cordage — " 

"  Bondage,  Darby." 

"  Of  bondage,  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  spread 
o'  the  go^€l  Their  names,"  responded 
Darby,  rubbing  his  elbow  with  a  perplexed 


&ce ;  "  don't  you  think,  sir,  it  'ud  be  betther 
to  wait  awhile,  till  we'd  see  what  could  be 
done  with  them  privately  ?  " 

"No,  Darby,  give  me  their  names  and 
residences,  and  I  will  see,  that  however  hard 
the  times  are,  they  shall  not  at  least  be 
starved  for  want  of — ^truth." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Darby,  "  first,  there  is 
Paudeen  Bafferfy,  of  Demascobe ;  Paudeen, 
sir,  is,  at  the  present  spaking,  badly  given  to 
drink,  and  he  swears,  and  nghts  mortially, 
too,  the  hathen  ;  but,  then,  he's  in  darkness, 
sir,  yet ;  and  you  know  that  the  greater  the 
.sinner  the  greater  the  saint  If  Paudeen  was 
dacently  convarted  he'd  make  a  mighty  fine 
Christian  no  doubt  To  be  sure  he  has  two 
wives,  along  wid  his  love  for  liquor  and 
fightin' ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
bring  them  over,  too,  sir ;  the  poor  lost  cra- 
tures,  sunk,  as  they  are,  in  hathenism  and 
vociferation  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  I  have  him  dowr.  Darby : 
we  must  strugp^le,  however,  to  win  him  over, 
and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  guilty  coii 
nections.    Are  they  youn^.  Darby ! " 

"  Two  of  the  beist  lookmg  young  women 
in  the  parish." 

"  We  must  only  see,  then,  if  they  can  be 
rescued  also  ;  for  that  is  a  duty — a  pressing 
duty,  certainly." 

"  But  I'm  aieard,  sir,  it  'ud  take  a  ship  load 
o'  Scripture  to  oonvart  the  three  o'  them." 

"  We  shall  try,  however  ;  nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of  under  such  circumstances,  un- 
less I  am  afraid  the  regeneration  of  that  un« 
happy  man  liTClutchy — (eyes  turned  up). 
Who  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  may  set  down  Harry  MlAurt^ 
of  Drinnska.  Harry's  an  unsettled  kind  of 
fellow,  or  as  thev  call  him  a  Bake.  It  would 
be  an  active  cnaritv  to  convert  him — and 
that  could  convert  lum  for  he  has  as  many 
twists  in  him  as  an  eel — if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  gettin'  him  to  spoke  the  truth." 

"Who  else.  Darby?" 

"  Put  down  Charley  Casey,  sir ;  and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  youll  set  in  at  the  con- 
varsion  of  him  while  nis  famine  lasts — other*  • 
wise,  he  s  a  bitter  idolapher  as  ever  welted 
an  Orangeman ;  but  agamst  that,  he  has  the 
stomach  o'  three  men — and  the  best  time  to 
come  at  him  wid  the  gospel  is  the  present 
Bait  it  wid  a  flitch  of  bacon  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  collop  o'  fresh  meat  on  the  other,  now 
before  the  praties  comes  in,  and  you're  sure 
of  him." 

"Any  others.  Darby  ? — ^but,  indeed,  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  cases  appear  to  me 
to  be  difficult  ones.  However,  there  is  joy  in 
heaven,  Darbv,  over  one  sinner — and  surely 
the  greater  tne  sin  the  greater  the  joy  and 
the  triumph.     Any  others  ?  " 
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"Mark  down  Molly  Cnidden,  sir — she 
would  be  a  glorious  catch  if  a  word  in  saison 
could  fasten  on  her.  Shei  goes  by  the  name 
of  Funny  Eye.  The  poof  woman  is  mother 
to  a  large  family  of  diildre,  sir ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  no  two  o*  them  goes  by 
the  same  name.  It  would  be  a  proud  day 
that  we  could  make  sure  of  her,  especially 
as  Father  Boche  and  Mr.  M'Cabe,  his  curate, 
were  obliged  to  give  her  up,  and  forbid  her 
the  parish  ;  but  Funny  Eye  only  winks  and 
laugns  at  them  and  the  world.  She's  the 
lasC  sir — but  111  be  on  the  look  out,  God 
willin',  for  a  few  more  desperate  cases  to 
crown  our  victory  over  the  dev — ahem !  over 
Satan  and  the  priests." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  see  you,  as  I  said,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  in  the  mean  time — 
peace,  and  joy,  and  victory  be  with  you ! " 

"  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  many  of  them  I 
Amin — ^I  pray  the  sweet  queen  o*  heaven 
this  day  I*'^ 

"  Darby,"  said  M'Slime,  who  looked  upon 
his  mingling  up  religious  expressions  pecu- 
liar to  his  cmss  as  a  proof  of  nis  sincerity — 
"  Darby,"  said  he  in  a  low,  condensed,  and 
collected  voice — "  I  said  I  had  the  execution 
of  a  commission  to  entrust  to  you." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Darby,  whose  ears,  could 
they  have  shaped  themselves  according  to 
his  vrishes,  would  have  ran  into  points  in 
order  to  hear  with  more  acuteness — "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  doubt  Fm  not  worthy  of  such  a 
trust" 

"Perfectly  worthy,  Darby,"  continued 
Solomon,  "  if  I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not 
employ  you — I  have  encaged  another  person 
to  prepare,  as  it  were,  tne  way  for  you ;  but 
the  truth  is,  it  would  never  do  to  ^ow  that 
person  and  the  young  person  of  whom  you 
are  going  to  take  chsurge  to  be  seen  together. 
Evil  constructions  would  most  assuredly  be 
put  on  innocent  actions,  Darby,  as  they 
often  are ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I 
have  partly  changed  my  mind,  and  will  en- 
trust one-half  the  commission  I  speak  of  to 
you."  As  if,  however,  he  feared  that  the 
very  walls  might  justify  the  old  proverb  by 
proving  that  mey  had  ears,  he  stood  up  and 
whispered  a  short,  but  apparently  most  in- 
teresting communication  to  Darby,  who  ap- 
peared to  listen  to  a  tale  that  was  calculated 
rather  to  excite  admiration  than  any  other 
feeling.  And  we  have  little  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  tale  in  question  was  given  as  illus- 
trating the  exertion  of  as  pure  an  instance  of 
Christian  compassion  and  benevolence  as 
ever  was  manifested  in  the  secret  depths  of 
that  true  piety  which  shuns  the  light ;  for 
Darby's  journey  was  most  assured^^  to  be 
made  in  the  dark  and  still  hours  of  the  niaht. 
On  opening  the  door  a  party  of  three  or  four 


clients  were  about  to  knock,  but  having  given 
them  admission  he  went  away  at  rather  a 
brisk,  if  not  a  hasty  pace. 

Darby  having  concluded  this  interview 
was  proceeding,  not  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  M'Clutchy's,  but  as  the  reader  shall  soon 
hear,  to  a  very  different  person,  no  other 
than  the  Kev.  Phineas  Lucre,  DD.,  Hector 
of  the  Parish  of  Castle  Cumber ;  a  living  at 
that  time  worth  about  eighteen  hundred  a 
year. 

,  The  Kev.  Phineas  Lucre,  then,  viras  a  port* 
ly  gentleman,  having  a  proud,  consequentia) 
air  stamped  upon  his  broad  brow  and  purple 
features.  His  wife  was  niece  to  a  nobleman, 
through  whose  influence  he  had  been  pro^ 
moted  over  the  head  of  a  learned  and  pious 
curate,  whose  junior  Mr.  Lucre  had  been  in 
the  ministry  only  about  the  short  period  of 
twenty-nve  years.  Many  persons  said  that 
the  curate  had  been  badly  treated  in  this 
transaction,  but  those  persons  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  friends  except  the 
poor  and  afflicted  of  his  parish,  whose  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  his  bishop,  or  the  min- 
ister of  the  day,  would  have  had  httle  weight 
His  domestic  family,  too,  was  lai'ge,  a  cir- 
cumstance rather  to  his  disadvantage  ;  but 
he  himself  was  of  studious,  simple,  and  in- 
expensive habit&  As  for  dinners  he  gave 
none,  except  a  few  fragments  of  his  family's 
scanty  meal  to  some  nungry,  perhaps,  de- 
berted  children,  or  to  a  sick  laborer  when 
abandoned  by  his  landloixi  or  employer,  the 
moment  he  became  unable  to  work.  From 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  he  got  no 
invitations,  because  he  would  neither  sing— 
dance — drink— nor  .countenance  the  profli- 
gacies of  their  sons — nor  flatter  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  their  vdves  and  daughters. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  he  dared  to 
preach  home  truths  from  his  pulpit,  he  and 
his  unpretending  children  had  been  frequent- 
ly made  objects  of  their  ridicule  and  inso- 
lence. What  right,  then,  had  any  one  to 
assert  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clement  had  re- 
ceived injustice  by  the  promotion  over  his 
head  of  the  Kev.  Phineas  Lucre,  to  the 
wealthy  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  when  he 
had  no  plausible  or  just  grounds  beyond 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  on  which 
to  rest  his  claim  for  preferment?  The 
curate  was  pious,  we  admit,  but,  then,  his 
wife's  uncle  was  not  a  lord.  He  was  learned, 
but,  then,  he  had  neither  power  nor  the  in- 
clinafion  to  repay  his  patrons-supposing 
him  to  have  such,  by  a  genius  for  intrigue, 
or  the  possession  of  political  influence.  He 
discharged  his  rehgious  duties  as  well  as  the 
health  of  a  frame  worn  by  affliction,  toil,  and 
poverty,  permitted  him ;  but,  then,  he  wrote 
no  pamphlets  adapted  to  the  poUtios  by  which 
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he  might  rise  in  the  church.  He  visited  the 
sick  and  prayed  with  them  ;  but  he  employed 
not  hia  abilities  in  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  Establishment  rewarded  piety  and  learn- 
ing, rather  than  venal  talents  for  state  in- 
trigue or  family  influence. 

Far  different  from  him  was  his  aforenamed 
rector,  the  Kev.  Phineas  Lucre.  Though 
immeasurably  inferior  to  his  curate  in  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a 
minister  of  God,  yet  was  he  sufficiently  well 
read  in  the  theology  of  his  day,  to  keep  up  a 
splendid  equipage.  Without  piety  to  God, 
or  charity  to  man,  he  possessed,  however, 
fervent  attachment  to  his  church,  and  un- 
conquerable devotion  to  his  party.  If  he 
neglected  the  widow  and  the  orphan  whom 
he  could  serve,  he  did  not  neglect  the  great 
and  honorable,  who  could  serve  himsell  He 
was  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  'tis  true  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  what  man  exhibited  such 
polished  courtesy,  and  urbanity  of  manner, 
to  the  rich  and  exalted.  Inferiors  com- 
plained that  he  was  haughty  and  insolent ; 
yet  it  was  well  known,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
this,  that  no  man  ever  gave  more  signal 
proofs  of  himiility  and  obedience  to  those 
who  held  patronage  over  him.  It  mattered 
little,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  virtues  for 
the  sick,  or  poverty-stricken,  in  private  life, 
when  he  possessed  so  many  excellent  ones 
for  those  in  whose  eyes  it  was  worth  while  to 
be  virtuous  as  a  public  man. 

Mr.  Lucre,  possessing  high  political  con- 
nection, and  withal  affecting  to  be  very  reli- 
gious, presented  singular  points  of  chajracter 
for  observation.  He  was  a  great  dicipUna- 
rian  in  theory,  and  rendered  it  imperative  on 
his  poor  overworn  curate  to  be  so  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  being  always  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  ecclesiastical  windfall,  he  conse- 
quently spent  most  of  his  time,  and  of  his 
money,  either  in  oiu*  own  metropolis  or 
London — but  principally  in  the  latter.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  either  his  discipline 
or  his  devotion  as  a  public  man  behind  him. 
In  Dublin,  he  was  practical  in  worshipping 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — and  in  London,  the 
King ;  whilst  his  curate  was  only  worship- 
ping God  in  the  country.  The  result  of  his 
better  sense  and  more  seasonable  piety  soon 
became  evident,  on  his  part,  in  the  shistpe  of 
an  appointment  to  a  second  living  ;  and  that 
of  his  curate,  in  obscurity,  poveiiy,  and  that 
useless  gift,  a  good  conscience. 

We  hiave  said  that  Mr.  Lucre  was  not 
pious ;  yet  we  are  far  from  saying  that  he 
nad  not  all  the  credit  of  piety.  His  name,  in 
fEict,  was  always  conspicuous  among  the  most 
bountiful  contributors  to  the  religious  socie- 
tie&  Indeed  he  looked  upon  most  of  them 
as  excellent  auxiliaries  to  the  cold  and  scanty 


labors  of  those  wordly-minded  or  indolent 
pastors,  who  think,  when  they  have  furnished 
every  family  in  the  parish  with  a  Bible  and  a 
sheai  of  tracts,  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  Mr.  Lucre,  consequently,  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character  everywhere  but  among  the 
poor,  sick,  and  indigent  of  his  two  large  par- 
ishes ;  and  if  a  eulogium  had  been  called  for 
on  him,  he  would  have  received  an  admirable 
one  from  the  societies  to  whose  funds  he 
contributed,  from  the  gentry  of  his  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  from  the  grand  juries  of 
the  two  counties  in  which  tihey  were  situ- 
ated. 

What  more  than  this  could  be  expected  ? 
Here  was  ample  testimony  for  those  who  re- 
quired it,  to  establish  the  zeal,  efficiency,  tal- 
ents, integrity,  charity  and  piety  of  that  wor- 
thy and  useful  minister  of  God — the  Rev. 
Phineas  Lucre,  D.D. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  virtues  which  be- 
longed to  this  gentleman.  His  claims  for 
preferment  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  strong ; 
and  when  we  mention  the  pohtical  influence 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  his  wife's  power- 
ful connections,  added  to  his  able  pamphlets, 
and  the  great  mass  of  sound  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  country,  which  in 
Sie  discharge  of  his  religious  duties,  he  com- 
municated from  time  to  time  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day — we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  wealthy  and  pious 
Establishment,  which  the  Irish  Church  then 
was.  Still,  in  fact,  we  cannot  stop  here,  for 
in  good  truth  Mr.  Lucre  had  yet  stronger 
claims  for  preferment  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned.  He  did  not  stand  in  need  of  it. 
In  addition  to  a  large  dowry  received  with 
his  wife,  he  possessed  a  private  fortune  of 
fourteen  hundred  poimds  per  annum,  with 
which,  joined  to  his  two  large  Hvings,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  out  a  very  primitive  and 
apostoUc  equipage,  such  as  would  have  made 
the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  rejoice  in  reflect- 
ing, that  so  many  new  virtues  were  to  spring 
up  in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  lowly 
reUgion  they  estabhshed. 

Such  is  a  pretty  full  sketch  of  a  large  class 
which  existed  at  a  former  period  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireliuid.  Mr.  Lucre 
was,  besides,  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  that  which  is  called  modem 
sanctity  or  saintship,  being  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Tory  and  High  Churchman,  and  one, 
of  the  EvangehcaL 

In  the  same  parish  of  Castle  Cumber  re- 
sided two  other  clergyman  of  a  different 
creed  and  character ;  the  Eev.  James  Boche, 
the  venerable  parish  priest,  was  one  of  those 
admirable  pastors  whose  lives  are  the  most 
touching    and    beautiful    exponent  of   the 
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Chriatiaii  {bJIL  In  this  amiable  man  were 
•oubined  all  these  piimitiYe  virtues  which 
are  tio  suitable,  and»  we  may  add,  necessary, 
to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  mingle  with 
the  cares  and  affections,  joys  and  suffeiings, 
of  an  humble  people.  Without  pride,  be- 
yond the  serene  simplicity  which  belonged 
to  his  office,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  of 
engamng  the  idSections  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him,  whether  high  or  low.  With 
the  poor,  and  tiiose  entrusted  to  his  spiritual 
cliarge,  were  all  his  sympathies,  boUi  as  a 
man  and  a  pastor.  His,  indeed,  was  no  idle 
charge,  nor  idly,  nor  with  coldness  or  pride, 
were  its  duties  entered  upon  or  performed. 
His  little  purse  and  smsJl  means  were  less 
his  own  tlmn  the  property  of  the  poor  around 
him  ;  his  eye  was  vigilant  of  want  and  of  sor- 
row, of  crime  and  frailty — and  wherever  the 
painful  rebuke,  the  himible  and  the  consol- 
mg  word  was  necessary,  there  stood  he  to 
administer  it  Such  was  Father  Eoche,  as 
the  pastor  of  a  large  but  poor  flock,  who  had 
few  sympathies  to  expect,  save  those  which 
this  venerable  man  was  able  to  afford  them. 
Very  different  from  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  his  curate,  the  Eev.  Patrick 
M*Cabe,  or  M*Flail,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  Orangemen  of  the  parish,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  unsacerdotal  tendency  to  use  the 
horsewhip,  as  a  la»i  resource,  especially  in 
cases  where  reason  and  the  influence  of  ar- 
gument failed.  He  was  a  powerful  young 
man,  in  point  of  physical  strength,  but  as 
his  temperment  was  hot  and  choleric,  the 
consciousness  of  this  strength  often  led  him, 
imder  its  impulse,  in  desperate  cases,  to  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which,  after  all,  no  man 
more  than  himself  subsequently  regretted. 
Zealous  he  imquestionably  was,  but  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian moderation.  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  the  Orangeman  hated  him  with 
an  intensity  of  detestation,  which,  however, 
he  paid  back  to  them  tenfold.  His  vast 
strength,  which  had  been  much  improved  by 
a  strong  relish  for  athletic  exercises,  at  which 
he  was  unrivaled,  when  joined  to  a  naturally 
courageous  and  combative  temperament, 
often  prompted  him  to  manifest,  in  cases  of 
self-defence,  the  possession  of  powers  which 
they  feared  to  call  into  exercise.  This  dis- 
position, however,  which,  after  all,  was  not 
so  imnatural,  he  properly  restrained  and  kept 
in  subjection ;  but,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  it,  he  certainly  did  pepper  them,  in  his 
polemical  discourses,  with  a  vehemence  of 
abuse,  which,  unquestionably,  they  deserved 
at  his  hands— and  got  With  the  exception 
of  too  much  zeal  in  religious  matters,  his 
conduct  was,  in  every  other  respect,  correct 
and  proper. 


To  return  now  to  Darby,  whose  steps  haiiv 
been  directed,  not  exactly  towards  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  but  towards  the  spacious  glebe- 
house  of  the  Eev.  Fhineas  Lucre,  which 
brought  him  about  a  mile  or  two  out  of  his 
way.  The  fewjt  is  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
M'Slime,  who,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for 
his  services,  was  certain  to  shear  him  of  his 
fees  on  the  one  hand  precisely  as  M'Clutchy 
did  on  the  other.  The  change  of  agents  was 
consequently  of  no  advantage  to  him,  as  he 
had  expected  it  would  be  ;  for  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  the  two  harpies  that  each  of  them 
took  as  much  as  thev  could  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tenants,  and  left  Darby  httle  to  com- 
fort himself  with  the  exception  of  what  he 
got  by  their  virtuous  example,  an  example 
which  he  was  exceedingly  apt  to  follow,  if  not 
to  exceed.  For  this  reason  he  detested  them 
both,  and  consequently  felt  a  natural  anxiety 
to  set  them  together  by  the  ears  whenever 
he  thought  the  proper  occasion  for  it  should 
arrive.  Now,  an  event  had  taken  place  the 
very  day  before  this,  which  opened  up  to  his 
mind  a  new  plan  of  operations  altogether. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  under  gaoler  of 
Castle  Cimiber.  Darby  began  to  think  of 
this  as  a  good  speculation,  should  it  succeed ; 
but  alas !  upon  second  reflection  there  stood 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his  way.  He 
was  a  Eoman  CathoHc  so  far  as  he  was  any^ 
thing  ;  and  this  being  a  situation  of  too  much 
trust  and  confidence  at  the  period  to  be  given 
to  any  one  of  that  persuasion,  he  knew  he 
he  could  not  obtain  it.  Well,  but  here  again 
he  was  fortunate,  and  not  without  the  pros- 
pect of  some  consolation.  The  extraordinary 
movement  in  the  religious  world,  called  the 
New  Eeformation,  had  just  then  set  in  with 
a  liveliness  of  judgment,  and  a  celerity  of 
conversion  among  the  lower  classes  of  Eoman 
Catholics^  which  scarcely  anybody  could  un- 
derstand. The  saints,  however,  or  evangeh- 
cal  party,  headed  by  an  animable,  benevolent, 
but  somewhat  credulous  nobleman,  on  whose 
property  the  movement  first  commenced,  as- 
cribed this  extraordinary  conversion  alto- 
gether to  themselves. 

The  season  to  be  sure  in  which  it  occurred 
was  one  of  unprecedented  destitution  and 
famine.  Fuel  was  both  scarce  and  bad — the 
preceding  crops  had  failed,  and  food  was  not 
only  of  a  deleterious  quality,  but  scarcely  to 
be  prociured  at  all.  The  winter,  too,  was  wet 
and  stoimy,  and  the  deluges  of  rain  daily  and 
incessant  In  fact,  cold,  and  nakedness,  and 
hunger  met  together  in  almost  every  house 
and  every  cabin,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  farmers  alone,  who,  by  flie  way,  most- 
ly held  land  upon  a  very  small  scale.  In  this 
district,  then,  and  in  such  a  period  of  calam- 
ity, and  misery,  and  utter  famine,  did  the 
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movement  called  the  New  Reformation  origi- 
nate. 

"  Sure,  blood  alive,"  thought  Darby,  **  now 
that  every  one's  turning  there's  no  harm  to 
have  a  tlurial  at  it  myself ;  I  can  become  as 
good  a  Prodestan  as  most  o'  them  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  and  stand  a  chance  of  the  Jaol- 
ership  for  my  pains.  HI  go  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
who  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate,  and  allow 
him  to  think  he  has  the  convartin'  o'  me. 
WeU,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  chuckle,  "  it's 
one  comfort  divil  a  much  religion  I  have  to 
lose  ;  and  another,  that  the  divil  a  much  I 
have  to  gain  in  exchange  ;  and  now,"  he 
went  on,  *' there's  little  Solomcm  thinks  I 
did'nt  see  him  bumin'  the  wrong  letther ; 
but  faith,  Solomon,  my  lad,  there  must  be 
something  in  it  that  would  do  neither  you 
nor  M'Clutchy  much  good,  if  it  was  known, 
or  you  wouldn't  thry  that  ^ck — but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I've  secured  them  both." 

Now,  the  reader  must  know,  that  Darby's 
return  in  such  a  truly  charitable  spirit  to  ask 
Solomon  for  the  virtue  of  his  prayers  in  be- 
half of  M'Clutchy,  was  as  knavish  a  ruse  as 
ever  was  put  in  practice.  Solomon  had 
placed  MClutchy's  letter  secretly  under  a 
brief,  as  we  have  said,  and  Darby,  who  knew 
the  identical  spot  and  position  in  which 
MSlime  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  knew 
also  that  he  would  kneel  with  his  back  to  the 
desk  on  which  the  brief  lay.  It  all  happened 
precisely  as  he  wished,  and,  accordingly, 
while  Solomon  was  doing  ilie  hypocrite. 
Darby  did  the  thiet  and  having  let  in  those 
who  were  approaching,  he  came  away,  as  we 
said. 

He  lost  not  a  moment  after  he  had  got  to 
a  lonely  part  of  the  I'oad,  in  putting  them  be- 
tween two  flat  stones — ^we  mean  MClutchy's 
letter  to  Solomon,  with  that  gentleman's  an- 
swer. There,  he  determined,  they  should 
remain  until  after  dark,  when  he  could  secure 
both  without  risk,  and  see  what  might  be 
done  with  them. 

*•  Now,"  thought  he,  "  that  I've  Solomon  in 
a  double  pickle — for  he  can't  inquire  about 
the  letter  without  letting  it  be  seen  that  he 
tould  a  lie,  and  practised  a  bit  of  knavery, 
any  how — an'  as  regardin'  the  other  thing,  I 
have  him  fast" 

In  the  meantime,  Father  M'Cabe,  who  had 
read  M'Slime's  paragraph  in  the  Castle  Cum- 
ber **  True  Blue,"  respecting  Darby's  conver- 
sion, had  a  sharp  eye  out  for  him,  as  they 
term  it  in  the  country.  Indeed,  after  two  or 
three  vain  attempts  to  see  him,  the  Rev. 
gentleman  was  satisfied  with  sending  him  a 
gentle  message  of  congratulation  upon  his 
change  of  creed,  which  was  significantly 
wound  up  by  a  ^ight  hint,  that  he  might, 
probably,  on  their  next  meeting,  give  him  a 


nice  treat,  but  of  what  particular  description 
was  not  communicated.  Darby  having  se- 
cured the  letters  as  described,  was  proceed- 
ing at  a  pretty  quick  pace  towards  Mr. 
Lucre's,  when,  whom  should  he  meet  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  way,  which  was  enclosed 
between  two  immense  white  thorn  hedges, 
through  which  any  notion  of  escape  was  im- 
practicable— but  the  Rev.  Father  M'Cabe. 
He  tried  every  shift— looked  back  as  if  he 
expected  some  friend  to  follow  him — then  to 
the  right— again  to  the  left — then  stooped  to 
examine  the  groimd,  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing of  value  or  importance.  At  length, 
finding  every  other  trick  useless,  he  adopted 
that  one  so  common  among  boys  in  desper- 
ate cases — we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  a 
mask  of  the  right  shoulder  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  face.  Even  this  failed,  and  he  foimd 
himself  compelled  to  meet  the  fixed  and  stem 
gaze  of  the  colossal  priest,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, and  bore  in  his  huge  right  hand  a 
whip,  that  might,  so  gripped,  have  tamed  a 
buffiilo,  or  the  centaur  himself,  if  he  were  not 
fabulous. 

**  Why — ^my  good,  honest  and  most  religi- 
ous friend,  lAx,  Darby  O'Drive — the  odor  of 
whose  sanctity,  you  scoundrel,  has  already 
perfumed  the  whole  Parish — is  it  possible 
that  Providence  in  kindness  to  me,  and  in 
pure  justice  to  yourself,  has  thrown  you  into 
my  way  at  last"  This  for  the  present  was 
accompanied  only  by  a  peculiar  quivering 
motion  of  the  whip,  resulting  from  the  quick 
vibrations  which  his  sense  of  Darby's  hypoc- 
risy had  communicated  through  the  hand  to 
the  weapon  which  it  held. 

"  Gk)d  save  your  Reverence ! "  replied  Dar- 
by, "  an*  in  troth  I'm  glad  to  see  you  look  so 
well — faith  it's  in  a  glow  o'  health  you  are, 
may  God  continue  it  to  you !  Be  my  sowl, 
it's  you  that  can  pepper  the  Orangemen,  any 
how,  your  Reverence — and  how  is  Father 
Roche,  sir — although  siu-e  enough  he's  no 
match  for  you  in  givin'  it  home  to  the 
thieves." 

**  Silence,  you  hypocritical  sleeveen,  don't 
think  youll  crawl  up  my  wrist — ^as  you  do 
up  M'Clutchy's  and  M'Slime's.  Is  it  true 
that  you  have  become  an  apostate  ?  " 

Darby  here  attempted  to  work  up  a  kind 
of  sly  significant  wheedUng  expression  into 
his  eye,  as  he  stole  a  half  timid,  half  confidant 
glance  at  the  priest — but  it  would  not  do — 
the  effort  was  a  failure,  and  no  wonder — for 
there  before  him  sat  the  terrible  catechist 
like  an  embodied  thimder  cloud — red,  lurid, 
and  ready  to  explode  before  him — nay  he 
could  see -the  very  hghtning  playing  and 
scintillating  in  his  eyes,  just  as  it  often  does 
about  the  cloud  before  the  bursting  of  the 
peaL    In  this  instance  there  was  neither 
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Bympathj  nor  community  of  feeling  between 
tibem,  and  Darby  found  that  no  meditated 
exposition  of  pious  fraud,  such  as  '*  quarter- 
ing on  the  enemy,"  or  "doing  the  thieves," 
or  any  other  interested  ruae,  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  tolerated  by  the  uncom- 
promising curate.  The  consequence  was, 
jthat  the  rising  roguery  died  away  from  Dar- 
by's face,  on  which  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  blank  and  baffled  expression,  that  gave 
strong  assurance  of  his  being  in  a  situation 
of  great  perplexity.  The  most  timid  and 
cowardly  animals  will,  however,  sometimes 
turn  upon  their  captors,  and  Darby  although 
he  felt  no  disposition  to  bandy  words  with 
the  curate,  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
abide  by  the  new  creed,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  his  chance  of  the  gaolership. 
There  veas,  besides,  another  motive.  He 
knew  Mr.  Lucre*s  character  so  well,  that  he 
determined  to  pursue  such  a  course,  during 
his  interview,  as  might  ensure  him  a  sound 
horse-whipping  ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  bit  of  martyrdom  would  make  a  capital 
opening  argument  during  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  sir  ? "  again  inquired 
the  curate,  making  his  whip  whistle  past  his 
own  right  foot,  just  as  if  he  had  aimed  it  at 
the  stimip — "  is  it  true  that  you  have  turned 
apostate  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
"  or  if  you  didn't,  why  did  you  read  me  out 
the  Sunday  before  last  from  the  althar  ?  " 

"Then  you  acknowledge  it,"  cried  the 
|)riest,  "  you  have  the  brass  to  acknowledge 
it,  have  you  ?  "  And  here  the  whip  made  a 
most  ferocious  sweep  in  the  air. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Darby,  thinking  by  the  ad- 
mission to  increase  the  impending  castiga- 
tion — *'  yes,  sir ;  I  don't  belong  to  your  flock 
now — you  have  no  authority  whatsomever 
over  me — mind  that." 

"  Haven't  I  indeed,  Mr.  Convert — oh,  what 
a  sweet  convert  you  are — but  we'll  see  wheth- 
er I  have  or  not,  by  and  by.  Where  are  you 
bound  for  now?  To  taste  of  Mr.  Lucre's 
flesh  pots?  eh?" 

"  I'm  bound  for  Mr.  Lucre's,  sure  enough  ; 
and  I  hope  there's  no  great  harm  in  that" 

**0h,  none  in  the  world,  my  worthy  neo- 
phyte, none.  Mr.  Lucre's  argument  and  Lord 

's  bacon  are  very  powerful  during  this 

hard  season.  Those  that  haven't  a  stitch  to 
their  backs  are  clothed — those  that  haven't  a 
morsel  to  eat  are  fed — and  if  they  haven't  a 
fire,  they  get  plenty  of  fuel  to  bum  their 
apostate  sHns  at ;  and  because  this  heretical 
crew  avail  themselves  of  the  destitution  of 
these  wretches — and  lure  them  from  their 
own  faith  by  a  blanket  and  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
they  call  that  conversion — the  new  Keforma- 


tion  by  the  way,  ha — ^ha — ha — oh,  it's  too 
good ! " 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "  that 
if  they  had  a  hard  or  an  enlightened  hoult 
of  their  own  creed,  that  that  would  do  it  ?  " 

The  whip  here  described  a  circle,  one  part 
of  whose  circimiference  sang  within  a  few 
inches  of  Darby's  ear — who,  forgetting  his 
relish  for  martyrdom,  drew  back  his  head  to 
avoid  it 

"None  of  your  back  jaw,"  said  MCabe  ; 
"  don't  you  kDow,  nrra,  tkt  in  spite  of  thi^ 
Methodist  Lord  and  the  proud  parson's  temp- 
tations, you  are  commanded  to  renounce  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  Jlesh  f  Don't  you 
know  that?" 

"  But,"  replied  Darby,  "  are  we  command- 
ed to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  a 
bit  o' fresh  mait?" 

"Ha — ^you  snivelling  scoundrel,"  said  the 
curate,  "  you've  got  their  arguments  already 
I  see — but  I  know  how  to  tike  them  out  of 
you,  before  you  leave  my  hands." 

"  Surely,"  continued  Darby,  "  you  wouldn't 
have  a  naked  man  renoimce  a  warm  pair  o' 
breeches,  or  a  good  coat  to  his  back — does 
the  Scriptur  forbid  him  that  ?  " 

"  You  will  have  it,"  replied  the  curate,  who 
felt  for  the  moment  asibounded  at  Darby's 
audacity,  "you  are  determined  on  it ;  but  I 
will  have  patience  with  you  yet,  a  little,  till 
I  see  what  brought  you  over,  if  I  can.  Don't 
you  admit,  as  I  said,  that  you  are  commanded 
to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh — particularly  the  flesh,  sirra,  for  there's 
a  pecuUar  stress  laid  upon  that  in  the 
Greek" 

"  Well,  but  does  it  go  in  the  Greek  against 
«  flitch  o'  bacon  and  a  wisp  o'  greens,  your 
reverence?  Faith,  beggin'  yom-  pardon,  if 
you  were  to  see  some  o'  the  new  convarts, 
how  comfortable  they  are  wid  their  good 
frieze  coats,  and  their  new  warm  blankets, 
sittin'  beside  their  good  fires,  you'd  maybe  not 
blame  them  so  much  as  you  do.  Your  religion, 
sir,  only  provides  for  the  sowl ;  but  theirs, 
you  flee,  provides  any  how  for  the  body — and 
failh,  I  say,  the  last  is  a  great  advantage  in 
these  hard  times." 

The  priest's  astonishment  increased  at  the 
boldness  with  which  Darby  continued  the 
argument,  or  rather,  which  prompted  him  to 
argue  at  alL  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  a 
ermle. 

"Well,"  said  he,  almost  forgetting; his  an- 
ger— for  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  a 
perception  of  the  humorous — "  but  no  mat- 
ter—it will  do  by  and  by.  You  villain,"  said 
he,  forced  into  the  comic  spirit  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  "  do  you  not  know  that  it  said — cursed 
is  he  who  becometh  an  apostate,  and  eateth 
the  flesh  of  heretics." 
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'•Aitin'  the  flesh  of  heretics  is  forbidden, 
Uare  say,  sure  enough,"  replied  Darby;  "  an' 
troth  it's  a  commandment  not  likely  to  be 
broken — for  diriy  morsels  they  are,  God 
knows;  but  is  there  anything  said  against  ait- 
in'  the  flesh  of  their  imeep  or  cows — or  that 
forbids  us  to  have  a  touch  at  a  good  iai  goose, 
or  a  turkey,  or  any  harmless  little  trifle  o'  the 
kind  ?  Troth  myself  never  thought,  sir,  that 
beef  or  mutton  was  of  any  particular  religion 
before." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  beef  and  mutton,  when  they're 
good,  are  CathoHo — ^but  when  they're  lean, 
why,  like  a  bad  Christian,  they're  F^testant, 
of  course,  and  that's  well  known,"  said  the 

Eriest,  still  amused,  against  his  will,  by  Dar- 
y's  arguments. 

"  Faith,  and  wid  great  respect,  the  same 
is  but  a  poor  argument  for  your  own — hem 
— ^I  mane,  sir,  for  your  church ;  for  if  the 
best  beef  and  mutton  be  of  the  thrue  reli- 
gion, the  Protestants  have  it  all  to  nothing. 
There,  they're  infoUible,  and  no  mistake. 
The  h,i  o*  the  land,  your  reverence,"  said 
Darby,  with  a  wink ;  "  don't  you  imder- 
Btand  ?    They've  got  that  any  how." 

A  slight  cut  of  the  whip  across  the  shoul- 
ders made  him  jump  and  rub  himself,  whilst 
the  priest,  struck  with  his  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple, exclaimed. 

"  You  double-dealing  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  wink  at  me,  as  if  we  felt  anything  in 
common  ?  " 

The  blow  occasioned  Darby's  gorge  to 
rise  ;  for  like  every  other  knave,  when  con- 
scious of  his  own  dishonesty,  and  its  detec- 
tion, he  felt  his  bad  passions  overpower  him. 

''  You  must,"  said  the  priest,  whose  anger 
was  now  excited  by  his  extraordinary  assur- 
ance— **you  must  renoimce  their  religion, 
you  must  renounce  M'Slimd  and  Lucre— 
their  flitches,  flannels,  and  frieze&  You 
must — " 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,"  said  Darby,  "1 
never  received  any  of  their  flitches  or  tiieir 
flannels.  I  don't  stand  in  need  of  them — ^it's 
an  enUghtened  independent  convart  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  priest,  "  you 
must  bum  their  tracts  and  their  timtises, 
their  books  and  Bibles  of  every  description, 
and  return  to  your  own  church." 

"  To  become  acquainted,"  replied  Darby, 
"with  that  piece  o'  doctrhie  in  jour  haifd 
there  ?  Faith  and  Ifed  the  truth  o'  that  as 
it  is,  your  reverence ;  and  it  is  yourself  that 
can  bring  it  home  to  one.  But,  why,  wid 
submission,  don't  you  imitate  Father  Boche  ? 
By  me  sowl,  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  that  so 
long  as  vou  take  your  divinity  from  the  sad- 
dler's shop,  so  long  you  will  have  obedient 
men,  but  mdifferent  Catholics." 

"  What  I "  replied  M'Cabe,  in  a  rage,  "  do 


you  dare  to  use  such  language  to  my  &ce — 
a  reprobate — a  brazen  contumacious  apos' 
tate  I  I've  had  this  in  for  you ;  and  now 
(here  he  gave  him  a  round  half  dozen)  go  oQ 

to  M'Slime,  and  Lucre,  and  Lord ,  and 

when  you  see  them,  tell  them  from  me,  that 
if  they  don't  give  up  perverting  my  flock,  111 
give  them  enough  of  their  own  game." 

Darby's  face  got  pale,  with  a  most  deadly 
expression  of  rage — ^an  expression,  indeed, 
so  very  different  from  that  cringing,  creep- 
ing one  which  it  usually  wore,  that  M'Cabe, 
on  looking  at  him,  felt  startled,  if  not  awed, 
intrepid  and  exasperated  as  he  was.  Darby 
stood  and  looked  at  him  coldly,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  unflinching  fearlessness  in 
the  face. 

"  You  have  done  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  knew 
you  would.  Now,  listen  to  me — ^are  you  not 
as  aiger  to  make  convarts  as  either  M'Slime 
or  Lucre  ?  " 

"You  will  have  it  again,  you  scoundrel," 
said  the  curate,  approaching  him  with  up- 
lifted whip. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Darby,  "Tve  jist  got 
all  I  wanted — stand  back,  or  by  all  the  vest- 
ments ever  you  wore,  if  your  whip  only 
touches  my  body,  as  light  as  if  it  wouldn't 
bend  a  feather.  111  have  you  in  heaven, 
or  purgatoiy,  before  you  can  cry  *  God  for- 
give me.' " 

The  other  still  advanced,  and  was  about  to 
let  the  whip  fall,  when  Darby  stretched  his 
right  hand  before  him,  holding  a  cocked  and 
loaded  pistol  presented  to  the  curate's  breast 

"  Now,"  said  he,  let  your  whip  fall  if  you 
like  ;  but  if  you  do,  I'll  lodge  this  bullet^" 
touching  the  pistol  with  his  left  forefinger, 
"  in  your  heart,  and  your  last  mass  is  said. 
You  blame  Lucre  and  M'Slime  for  making 
convarts ;  but  aren't  you  every  bit  as  anxioiis 
to  bring  over  the  Protestants  as  they  are  to 
bring  over  U8  f  Aren't  you  paradin'  them 
Sunday  afther  Sunday,  and  boastin'  that  you 
are  takin'  more  from  ihe  heretics  than  they 
are  takin'  from  you  ?  Wasn't  your  last  con- 
vart Bob  Beatty,  that  you  brought  over  be- 
cause he  had  the  fallin'  sickness,  and  you  left 
it  upon  him  never  to  enter  a  church  door,  or 
taste  bacon  ;  and  now  you  have  him  that  was 
a  rank  Orangeman  and  a  blood-hound  six 
weeks  ago,  a  sound  Catholic  to-day  ?  Why, 
your  reverence,  with  regard  to  convart  makin' 
divil  the  laist  taste  o'  diiffer  I  see  between  you 
on  either  side,  only  that  they  are  able  to  give 
betther  value  in  this  world  for  the  change 
than  you  are — ^that's  alL  You're  surprised  at 
seeing  my  pistols,  but  of  late  I  don't  go  any 
where  unprovided;  for,  to  teU  you  the  thruth, 
either  as  a  bailiff  or  a  convart,  it's  not  Ukely 
I'd  be  safe  widout  them  ;  and  I  think  that 
yourself  are  a  very  gQod  proof  of  it" 
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"  Very  well,  my  good,  fine,  pious  convart ; 
111  keep  my  eye  on  you.  I  understand  your 
piety." 

"And  I  can  tell  you,  my  good,  meek,  pious 
priest,  m  keep  mine  on  you  ;  and  now  pass 
on,  if  you're  wise — and  so  banmUh  laih" 

Each  then  passed  on,  pursuing  his  respec- 
tive destination.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  both  chanced  to  look  back  at 
the  same  moment — M'Cabe  shook  his  whip, 
with  a  frown,  at  Darby,  who,  on  the  other 
side,  significantly  touched  the  pocket  in 
which  he  carried  his  fire-arms,  and  nodded 
his  head  in  return. 

Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  charac- 
ters similar  to  that  of  Darby,  were  too  com- 
mon in  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  employed  at  all,  in- 
asmuch as  the  insolence  of  ^eir  conduct^  on 
the  one  hand,  did  nearly  as  much  harm  as 
the  neglect  of  the  hard-hearted  landlord  him- 
self on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, we  are  bound  to  say  that  Darby  de- 
served much  more  at  M'Cabe's  hands  than 
either  that  Eev.  gentleman  was  aware  of  then, 
or  our  readers  now.  The  truth  was,  that 
no  sooner  had  M'Slime's  paragraph  touching 
Darby's  conversion  gone  abroad,  than  he  be- 
came highly  unpopular  among  the  Catholics 
of  the  parish.  Father  M'Cabe,  in  conse- 
quence of  Darby's  conduct,  and  taking  him 
as  a  specimen,  uttered  some  hvely  prophe- 
cies, touching  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  new 
Beformation.  He  even  admonished  his  fiock 
against  Darby : — 

"I  have  warned  you  all  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  after  this  I  hear  of  a  single  perver- 
sion, woe  be  imto  that  pervert^  for  it  is  bet- 
ter for  his  miserable  soul  that  he  had  never 
been  bom.  Is  there  a  man  here  base  enough 
to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Mr.  Lu- 
cre's pottage  ?  Is  there  a  man  here,  who  is 
not  too  s&ongly  imbued  with  a  hatred  of 
heresy,  to  laugh  to  scorn  their  bribes  and 
their  Biblea  Not  a  man,  or,  if  there  is,  let 
him  go  out  from  amongst  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  him — that  we  may  avoid  his 
outgoings  and  his  incomings — that  we  may 
flee  from  him  as  a  pestilence — a  plague — a 
&mine.  No,  there  is  none  here  so  base  and 
unprincipled  as  all  that — and  I  here  prophesy 
that  from  this  day  forth,  this  Beformation 
has  got  its  death-blow — and  that  time  will 
prove  it  Now,  remember,  I  warn  you 
against  their  arts,  their  bribes,  and  their 
temptations — ^and  it  as  I  said,  any  one  of 
this  flock  shall  prove  so  wicked  as  to  join 
them — then,  I  say  again,  better  for  his  un- 
fortunate soul  that  he  had  never  come  into 
existence,  than  to  come  in  contact  with  this 
leprous  and  polluted  heresy." 

Darby  having  heard — ^for  he  never  went  to 


mass — that  he  was  denounced  by  the  priesti 
and  feeling  that  his  carrying  into  execution 
the  heartless  and  oppressive  proceedings  oi 
M'Clutchy  had,  taken  together,  certainly 
made  him  as  unpopular  a  man  as  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  contemptible  standing  in  life 
could  be,  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  carr^ 
arms  for  his  own  protection,  and,  in  the  next, 
to  take  a  step  which  he  knew  would  vex  the 
curate  sorely.  Accordingly,  he  lost  no  time 
in  circulating,  and  having  it  circulated  by 
others,  that  the  great  Beformation  Society 
would  give,  in  a  private  vmy,  five  guineas  a 
head  to  every  convert,  taking  them  either  by 
the  individual  or  the  family,  although  the 
conversion  of  the  latter,  he  said,  was  iax  more 
coveted  than  even  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals, when  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
same  ties  of  blood,  inasmuch,  as  the  bring- 
ing them  over  by  families  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  grace  whidi  could  not  be  withstood. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  the  profligate 
and  unprincipled  who  had  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, and  famine,  in  addition  to  their  own 
utter  want  of  all  moral  feeling  to  stimulate 
them,  looked  upon  the  new  Beformation  and 
its  Hberal  promises  as  a  complete  windfall 
blotm  into  their  way  by  some  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune.  Five  guineas  a  head ! 
And  all  for  only  going  to  church,  and  gain- 
ing for  ever  more  the  heart  and  affections  of 
the  good  and  kind  Lord .  There  was  al- 
so another  class,  the  simple  and  honest  poor, 
who  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding  all  the  rig- 
ors and  privations  of  that  terrible  season, 
than  a  painful  compliance  with  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  could  rescue  themselves  and  their 
cluldren,  from  a  state  of  things  worse  than 
death  itself — and  which  might  probably  have 
terminated  in  death — we  mean  the  principle 
of  the  new  Beformation.  There  was,  still,  a 
third  class — ^which  consisted  of  a  set  of  thor- 
ough Irish  wags,  who  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  an  excellent  joke — and  who,  while 
they  had  not  a  rag  to  their  backs,  nor  a  mor- 
sel for  their  mouti^s,  enjoyed  the  whole-  cere- 
mony of  reading  their  recantation,  renounc- 
ing Popery,  and  all  that,  as  a  capital  spi*ee 
while  it  lasted,  and  a  thing  that  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  encouraged,  until  better  times 
came. 

In  vain,  therefore,  did  Father  M'Cabe  de- 
nounce and  prophesy — in  vain  did  he  launch 
all  the  dogmas  of  the  church — in  vain  did  he 
warn,  lecture,  and  threaten — Darby's  private 
hint  had  gone  abroad  precisely  a  day  or  two 
before  their  encounter,  and  the  consequence 
was  what  might  be  expected.  Darby,  in  fact, 
overreached  him,  a  circumstance  of  which, 
at  the  period  of  their  meeting,  he  was  igno- 
rant ;  but  he  had  just  learned  how  "  the 
word,"  as  it  was  called,  had  spread,  in  so  ex« 
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traordinary  a  manner,  maugre  all  his  oppo- 
sition a  short  time  before  they  met ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  feel  surprised  at  the  tone 
and  temper  with  which,  after  having  heard 
such  intelligence,  he  addressed  I>arbj,  nor  at 
the  treatment  which  that  worthy  personage 
received  at  his  hands.  Had  he  known  that 
it  was  Darby's  "  word  "  which  in  point  of  fact 
had  occasioned  ''  the  spread  "  we  speak  of, 
he  would  have  made  that  worthy  missionary 
exhibit  a  much  greater  degree  of  alacrity 
than  he  did.     • 

Before  Darby  arrives  at  Mr.  Lucre's,  how- 
ever, we  must  take  the  liberty  of  anticipating 
him  a  Httle,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  con- 
versation which  occurred  on  this  very  sub- 
ject between  the  worthy  Bector  and  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Clement^  his  curate.  Mr.  Clement,  like 
the  pious  and  excellent  Father  Eoche,  was 
one  of  those  clergymen  who  feel  that  these 
unbecoming  and  useless  exhibitions,  called 
religious  discussions,  instead  of  promoting  a 
liberal  or  enlarged  view  of  religion,  are  only 
calculated  to  envenom  the  feelings,  to  ex- 
tinguish charity,  and  to  contract  the  heart 
Nay,  more,  there  never  was  a  discussion, 
they  said — and  we  join  them — since  the  days 
of  Ussher  and  the  Jesuit,  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  a  tumult  of  angry  and  imchristian 
recrimioation,  in  which  ^  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
fessed duties  of  Christian  men,  were 
trampled  on,  and  violated  without  scruple. 
In  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  neither  of  these  worthy 
men  took  any  part  whatsoever.  The  severe 
duties  of  so  large  a  parish,  the  calls  of  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  dying,  together  with 
the  varied  phases  of  human  misery  that 
pressed  upon  their  notice  as  they  toiled 
through  the  obscure  and  neglected  paths  of 
life,  all  in  their  opinion,  and,  in  ours,  too, 
constituted  a  sufficiently  ample  code  of  duty, 
vnthout  embroiling  themselves  in  these  loud 
and  turbulent  encounters. 

Mr.  Clement,  who,  on  this  same  day,  had 
received  a  message  from  Mr.  Lucre,  found 
that  gentleman  in  remarkably  good  spirits. 
He  had  just  received  a  present  of  a  fine 
haunch  of  venison  from  a  fox-hunting  noble- 
man in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  gloating 
over  it,  ere  its  descent  into  the  larder,  with 
the  ruddy  fire  of  epicurism  blazing  in  his  eye& 

'*  Clement,"  said  he,  v^th  a  grave,  subdued 
grunt  of  enjoyment,  "  come  this  way — turn 
up  the  venison,  Francis — eh,  what  say  you 
now,  Clement?  Look  at  the  depth  of  the 
fat  I — ^what  a  prime  fellow  that  was! — see 
the  flank  he  had  I — six  inches  on  the  ribs  at 
least !  As  our  countryman.  Goldsmith,  says, 
'  the  lean  was  so  white,  and  the  fat  was  so 
ruddy.' " 


Clement  had  often  before  witnessed  thii 
hot  spirit  of  luxury,  which  becomer  doubly 
carnal  and  gross  in  a  minister  of  God.  Ox 
this  occasion  he  did  not  even  smile,  but  re* 
plied  gravely,  *'  I  am  not  a  judge  of  venison, 
Mr.  Lucre ;  but,  I  beUeve  you  have  mis- 
quoted the  poet,  who,  I  tlnnk,  says,  '  the 
hi  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so 
ruddy.' " 

"  Well,  that's  not  much,  Clement ;  but,  if 
you  were  a  judge,  this  would  both  deHghi 
and  astonish  you.  Now,  Francis,  I  charge 
you,  as  you  value  your  place,  your  reputa- 
tion, your  future  welfare,  to  be  cautious  in 
dressing  it  You  know  how  I  wish  it  done, 
and,  besides,  Lord  Mountmorgage,  Sir  Harry 

Beevor,  Lord ,  and  a  few  clerical  fiiends, 

are  to  dine  with  me.  Come  in  Clement — 
Francis,  you  have  heard  what  I  said  !  If  that 
haunch  is  spoiled,  I  shall  discharge  you 
without  a  character  most  positively,  so  look 
to  it" 

When  they  entered  the  library,  the  table 
of  which  was  covered  with  reHgious  maga- 
zines^ missionary  papers,  and  reports  of 
religious  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Lucre,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  rich 
cushioned  arm-chair,  motioned  to  his  curate 
to  take  a  seat 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Clement,"  said  he, 
''to  have  yoiir  advice  and  assistance  on  a 
subject,  in  which,  I  feel  confident,  that  as  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestant,  you  will  take 
a  warm  interest  You  have  heard  of  the 
establishment  of  our  New  Eefoimation  So- 
ciety, of  course." 

"  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  known," 
replied  Clement 

"  It  is  now,"  replied  Lucre  ;  "  but  our  ob- 
jects are  admirable.  We  propose  to  carry 
controversy  into  all  the  strongholds  of  Popenr 
— to  enhghten  both  priest  and  people,  and, 
if  possible,  to  transfer  the  whole  Popish 
population— ^>er  satiram — ^by  the  lump,  as  it 
were—" 

"Per  saturuniy  1  believe,"  observed  Cle- 
ment, bowing,  "  if  I  mfcy  take  the  liberty." 

"  Sati,  satu — well,  you  may  be  right ;  my 
memory,  Clement,  retains  large  passages 
best,  and  ever  did — to  transfer  the  whole 
Popish  population  to  the  EstabHshed  Church. 
It  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  speculation,  if  it 
only  can  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the 
advantages  it  would  confer  upon  us !  What 
stability  would  it  not  give  the  Church." 

*'  I  cannot  exactly  see  what  peculiar  stabil- 
ity it  would  give  the  Church,"  replied  Cle- 
ment, "  with  the  exception  of  mere  numbers 
alone." 

"  How  so — ^what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "if  we  had 
the  numbers  you  speak  of  to-morrow,  we 
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would  be  certainly  worse  off  than  we  are  to- 


day.     Tliej  could  only  pay  us  our  tithes,^  ^he  deprived  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ol 


and  that  they  do  as  it  is ;  if  they  formed 
a  poridon,  and  the  largest  portion  they 
would  form,  of  our  church,  think  of  the 
immense  number  of  clergy  they  would 
require  to  look  to  their  rehgious  wants — the 
nimiber  of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  that 
must  be  built — the  number  of  livings  that 
must  be  divided-nay,  my  dear  sir.  in  ad- 
dition  to  this,  you  may  easdy  see,  that  for 
every  one  bisliop  now,  we  should  have  at 
least  four,  then,  and  that  the  incomes  would 
diminish  in  proportion.  As  it  is  now,  sir, 
we  have  the  tithes  without  the  trouble  of 
laboring  for  them,  but  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent case  in  your  new  position  of  afifaira" 

Mr.  Lucre,  who,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal, 
had  neither  permitted  himself  to  see  matters 
in  this  hght,  nor  to  perceive  that  Clement's 
arguments  concealed,  under  a  grave  aspect, 
something  of  irony  and  satire,  looked  upon 
his  curate  with  dismay-the  smooth  and 
rosy  cheek  got  pale,  as  did  the  whole  purple 
face  down  to  the  third  chin,  each  of  which 
reminded  one  of  the  diminished  rainbows 
in  the  sky,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  except 
that  they  were  not  so  heavenly. 

"Clement,"  said  he,  "you  amaze  me — 
that  is  a  most  exceedingly  clear  view  of  the 
matter.  Transfer  them!  no  such  thing,  it 
would  be  a  most  dreadful  calamity,  unless 
chiuxsh  property  were  proportionably  in- 
creased ;  but,  could  not  that  be  done,  Clem- 
ent ?  Yes,"  said  he,  exulting  at  the  idea,  as 
one  of  which  he  ought  to  feel  proud,  "  that 
could  and  would  be  done — besides  I  relish  the 
multiplication  of  the  bishoprics,  imder  any 
circumstances,  and  thefefore  we  will  proceed 
with  the  Eeformation.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  get  rid  of  Popery, 
which  we  would  do,  if  we  could  accomplish 
this  glorious  project." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clement 
gravely,  "  that  I  have  never  been  anxious  for 
a  mere  change  of  speculative  opinions  in  any 
man,  unless  when  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding  improvement  in  his  life  a^d  morala 
With  respect  to  the  Eeformation  Society,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  think  the  plan  for 
the  present  is  unseasonable,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  kingdom  with  religious  dis- 
sention  and  hatred.  The  people,  sir,  are  not 
prepared  to  have  their  religion  taken  by 
storm  ;  they  are  too  shrewd  for  that ;  and  I 
really  think  we  have  no  just  cause  to  feel 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  can- 
not appreciate  the  principles  upon  which 
they  embrace  our  faith,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the 
policy  pursued    by  England  towards  this 


country  has  been  the  bane  of  its  happiness. 


the  means  of  acquiring  education,  and  then 
pimished  them  for  the  crimes  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  ignorance.  They  were  a 
dissatisfied,  a  tumultuous,  and  an  iippractica- 
ble,  because  they  were  an  oppressed,  people  ; 
and  where,  by  the  way,  is  there  a  people. 
Worthy  to  be  named  such,  who  will  or  ought 
to  rest  contented  under  penal  and  oppressive 
laws.  But  there  was  a  day  when  they  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  rel^ation  of  such 
laws.  Oppression,  however,  has  its  tra- 
ditions, and  so  has  revenge,  and  these  can 
descend  from  father  to  son,  without  educa- 
tion. If  Boman  Cathohc  disabilities  had 
been  removed  at  a  proper  time,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  forgotten,  but  they 
were  not,  and  now  they  are  remembered, 
and  will  be  remembered.  The  prejudiced 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  and  their 
enmity  towards  those  who  oppressed  them, 
increaised  with  their  numbers  and  their 
knowledge.  The  religion  of  those  who  kept 
them  down  was  Protestant ;  and  think  you, 
sir,  that,  be  the  merits  of  that  religion  what 
they  may,  these  are  the  people  to  come  over 
in  large  masses,  without  esteem  for  us,  re- 
flection, or  any  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  embrace  ilie  creed  of  the  very  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  their  oppressors.  Sir, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  converting  the  Irish, 
and  it  this  : — ^Let  them  find  the  best  argu- 
ments for  Protestantism  in  the  lives  of  its 
ministers,  and  of  all  who  profess  it.  Let  the 
higher  Protestant  clergy  move  more  among 
the  humbler  classes  even  of  their  own  flocks 
— let  them  be  found  more  frequently  where 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priest  always  is — at  the 
sick-bed — in  the  house  of  mourning,  of  death, 
and  of  sin — ^let  them  abandon  the  tmbecom- 
ing  piursuits  of  an  ungodly  ambition — cast 
from  them  the  crooked  and  hishonest  ma- 
noeuvres of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue 
— let  them  live  more  humbly,  and  more  in 
accordance  vrith  the  gospel  wluch  they  preach 
— let  them  not  set  their  hearts  upon  the 
church  merely  because  it  is  a  wealthy  cor- 
poration, calculated  rather  to  gratify  their 
own  worldly  ambition  or  cupidity,  than  the 
spiritual  exigencies  of  their  own  flocks — let 
tnem  not  draw  their  revenues  from  the  pock- 
ets of  a  poor  people  who  disclaim  their  faitli, 
whilst  they  denotmce  and  revile  that  faith  aa 
a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Let  them  do 
this,  sir — ^free  Protestantism  from  the  golden 
shackles  which  make  it  the  slave  of  Mammon, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  work — do  this,  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  will  then  flourish  as 
it  ought ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  until 
such  a  reform  first  takes  place  vdth  ourselves, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Boman  Catholics  will 
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oome  over  to  us,  miless,  indeed,  a  few  from 
sordid  and  dishonest  motives — and  these  we 
were  better  without  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  present  Reformation  Society  is  un- 
seasonable and  ill-advised,  nor  do  I  hesitate 
to  predict  that  the  event  will  prove  it  so.  In 
conclusion,  sir,  I  am  sony  to  say,  that  I've 
seldom  seen  one  of  those  very  zealous  clergy- 
men who  would  not  rather  convert  one  indi- 
vidual from  Popery  than  ten  from  sin/* 
Why,  Clemen^  you  are  a  liberal  1 " 
I  trust,  sir,  I  am  a  Christian.  As  for 
liberalism,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  no 
man  scorns  the  cant  of  it  more  than  I  do. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  a  Boman  Catholic 
man  sincerely  worshipping  God— even  with 
many  obvious  errors  in  his  fonns,  or,  with 
what  we  consider  absurdities  in  his  very 
creed — I  cannot  think,  I  say,  that  such  a 
man,  worshipping  the  Almighty  according  to 
his  knowledge,  will  be  damned.  To  think  so 
is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, vnth  which  we  charge  Popery  itself." 

Mr.  Lucre's  face,  during  the  enunciation 
of  these  sentiments,  glowed  like  a  furnace 
thrice  heated — he  turned  up  his  eyes— groan- 
ed aloud — struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  open  hand — then  commenced  fanning  his 
breast,  as  if  the  act  were  necessary  to  cool 
that  evangelical  indignation,  in  which  there 
is  said  to  be  no  sin. 

"  Qement,"  said  he,  "  this— this  "—  here 
he  kept  fanning  down  his  choler  for  half  a 
minute  —  "  this  is  —  astonishing  —  awful — 
monstrous — monstrous  doctrine  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  a  clergyman — man  "—anoth- 
er fanning — **  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
but  what  is  still  worse,  from — from — the  lips 
of  my  curate !  my  curate  !  HI  trouble  you 
to  touch  the  beU — thank  you,  sir.  But,  Mr. 
Clement,  the  circumstance  of  giving  utterance 
to  such  opinions,  so  abruptly,  as  if  you  were 
merely  stating  some  common-place  fact — 
without  evincing  the  sHghtest  consideration 
for  me — ^without  reflecting  upon  who  and 
what  I  am — without  remembering  my  posi- 
tion— my  influence — the  purity  and  ortho- 
doxy of  my  doctrine — the  services  I  have 
rendered  to  religion,  and  to  a  Protestant 
government  — (John,  a  glass  of  water  ;  quick- 
ly)— you  forge^  sir,  that  I  have  proved  the 
Bomish  Church  to  be  both  damnable  and 
idolatrous — that  she  is  without  the  means  of 
salvation — that  her  light  is  out — her  candle- 
stick removed — and  mat  she  is  nothing  now 
but  darkness,  and  abomination,  and  blas- 
phemy. Yes,  sir;  knowing  all  this,  you 
could  openly  express  such  doctrines,  without 
giving  me  a  moment's  notice,  or  apything  to 
prepare  me  for  such  a  shock  ! — sir,  I  am  very 
much  distressed  indeed;  but  I  thank  my 
Ood  that  this  excitement  —  (bring  it  here. 


I 


John  ;  quick) — that  this  excitement  is  Chris- 
tian excitement — Christian  excitement,  Mr. 
Clement ;  for  I  am  not,  I  trust,  vnthout  thai 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  my  church,  of  mj 
King,  and  of  Protestantism  at  large,  which 
becomes  a  man  who  has  labored  for  them  ai 
I  have  done." 

Here,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  thirsi 
which  seemed  to  have  fastened  on  him,  he 
ut  the  glass  to  his  lips  ;  but,  sooth  to  say, 
ike  the  widow's  cruse,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  giffced  with  the  miraculous  property  of 
going  from  his  lips  as  full  as  when  it  came 
to  them. 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lucre,"  replied  Cle- 
ment, ''in  uttering  my  sentiments,  I  most 
certainly  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  you  offence.  I  spoke  calmly,  i^nd 
candidly,  and  truly,  what  I  think  and  feel — 
and  I  regret  that  1  should  have  offended  you 
so  much ;  for  I  only  expressed  the  common 
charity  of  our  religion,  which  hopeth  all 
things — is  slow  to  condemn,  and  forbids  us 
to  judge,  lest  we  be  judged." 

"  Clement,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  who,  to  speak 
truth,  had  ascribed  his  excitement — what  a 
base,  servile,  dishonest,  hypocritical  scoun* 
drel  of  a  word  is  that  excitement — ready  to 
adopt  any  meaning,  to  conceal  any  failing,  to 
disguise  any  fact,  to  run  any  lying  message 
whatsoever  at  the  beck  and  service  of  &lse- 
hood  or  hypocrisy.  If  a  man  is  drunk,  in 
steps  excitement—Lord,  sir,  he  was  only 
excited,  a  little  excited ; — if  a  man  is  in  a 
rage,  like  Mr.  Lucre,  he  is  only  excited, 
moved  by  Christian  excitement — out  upon 
it ! — but,  like  every  other  slavish  instrument, 
we  must  use  it — had  ascribed  his  excitement, 
we  say,  to  causes  that  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  in  occasioning  it — ^the  bonA  fide 
one  being  the  indirect  rebuke,  to  him,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  that  was 
contained  in  Clement's  observations  upon  the 
Established  Church  and  her  ecclesiastics. 
"  Clement,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  plain  with 
you.  For  some  time  past  I  have  reaUy 
suspected  the  soundness  of  your  views— I 
had  doubts  of  your  orthodoxy ;  but  out  of 
consideration  for  your  large  fiumHy,  I  did  not 
press  you  for  an  explanation." 

"Then,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "allow  me 
to  say,  that  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  jealous 
of  the  purity  of  our  creed,  and  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  done  so.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  be  at  all  times  both  ready  and  willing 
to  render  an  account  of  the  &uth  that  is  in 
me.  I  neither  fear  nor  deprecate  investiga- 
tion, sir,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  certainly  knew  not,  however,  that  you 
were  so  far  gone  in  latitudinarianism,  as  I 
And,  unfortunately,  to  be  the  case.     I  hold 
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a  responsible — a  sacred  situation,  as  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  Mr.  Clement,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  suffer  such  doctrine  to  spread 
through  my  flock.  Besides,  had  you  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  this  Eeforma- 
tion,  as,  with  your  learning  and  talents  I 
know  you  could  have  done — I  make  no 
allusion  now  to  your  unhappy  principles — 
had  you  done  so  it  was  my  flxed  intention 
to  have  increased  your  salary  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  claims  that  are  upon  me." 

"  My  legal  salary,  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Lucre,  is 
seventy-flve  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  your  benefice  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred.  I  may  say  the  whole  duty  is  per- 
formed by  me.  Out  of  that  one  thousand 
four  hundred,  I  receive  sixty ;  but  I  shall 
add  nothing  more — for  indeed  I  have  yet 
several  visits  to  make  before  I  go  home.  As 
to  my  orthodoxy,  sir,  you  will  take  your  own 
course.  To  my  bishop  I  am  ready  to  explain 
my  opinions ;  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  for  entertaining 
them  I  am  deprived  of  the  slender  support 
for  which  I  labor,  as  your  curate,  my  irust 
in  God  will  not  be  the  lesa" 

Mr.  Lucre  declined  any  reply,  but  bowed 
very  politely,  and  rang  the  bell,  to  order  his 
carriage,  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  Clement  that  the 
conversation  was  closed.  The  latter  bowed, 
bade  him  good  morning,  and  departed. 

When  Mr.  Clement  said  he  had  some  visits 
to  make,  we  must,  lest  the  reader  might 
suppose  they  are  visits  of  ceremony,  follow 
his  steps  in  order  to  learn  the  natiire  of  these 
visita 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Glebe  house 
of  Castle  Cumber,  the  meek  and  unassuming 
curate  entered  into  an  abode  of  misery  and 
sorrow,  which  would  require  a  far  more 
touching  pen  than  ours  to  describe.  A  poor 
widow  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  little  truckle 
bed  with  the  head  of  one  of  her  children  on 
her  lap ;  another  lay  in  the  same  bed  silent 
and  feeble,  and  looking  evidently  ilL  IVir. 
Clement  remembered  to  have  seen  the  boy 
whom  she  supported,  not  long  before  play- 
£Qg  about  the  cottage,  his  rosy  cheeks 
heightened  into  a  glow  of  health  and  beauty 
by  the  exercise,  and  his  fair,  thick-clustered 
hair  blown  about  by  the  breeze.  The  child 
was  dying,  and  the  tender  power  of  a 
mother's  love  prompted  her  to  keep  him  as 
near  her  breaking  heart  as  she  could,  during 
the  short  space  that  remained  of  his  brief 
existence.  When  Mr.  Clement  entered,  the 
lonely  mother  looked  upon  him  with  an 
aspect  of  such  bitter  sorrow,  of  such  helpless 
supphcation  in  her  misery,  as  if  she  sai((  am 
I  left  to  the  affliction  of  my  own  heart !  Am 
I  cut  ofif  from  the  piety  and  comfort,  which 


distress  like  mine  ought  to  derive  from 
Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship !  Have 
I  not  even  a  human  &ce  to  look  upon,  but 
those  of  my  dying  children  !  Such  in  similar 
circumstances  are  the  questions  which  tho 
heart  vM  ask.  She  could  not  immediately 
speak,  but  with  the  head  of  her  dying  boy 
upon  her  heart  she  sat  in  mute  and  tmbroken 
agony,  every  pang  of  her  departing  orphan 
throwing  a  deeper  shade  of  affliction  over 
her  countenance,  and  a  keenei;  barb  of  sor- 
row into  her  heart. 

The  champion  of  God,  however,  was  at  his 
post  He  advanced  to  the  bed-side,  and  in 
tones. which  proclaimed  the  fulness  of  his 
sympathy  in  her  sufferings,  and  with  a 
countenance  lit  up  by  that  trust  in  heaven 
which  long  trials  of  his  own  and  similar 
bereavements  had  given  him,  he  addressed 
her  in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
raised  her  heart  to  better  hopes  than  any 
which  this  world  of  care  and  trial  can  bestow. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  comfort  in 
such  moments,  nor  is  it  pinident  to  enforce 
it  too  strongly.  The  widow  looked  upon 
her  boy's  face,  which  was  sweetly  mai'ked 
with  the  graces  of  innocence,  even  in  the 
throes  of  death.  The  light  of  life  was  nearly 
withdrawn  from  his  dim  blue  eye ;  but  he 
felt  from  time  to  time  for  the  mothers 
hands,  and  the  mother's  bosom.  He  was 
striving,  too,  to  utter  his  little  complaints ; 
attempting  probably  to  describe  his  sufferings 
and  to  beg  relief  from  his  imhappy  parent ; 
but  the  dissolving  power  of  death  was  on  all 
his  faculties ;  his  words  lapsed  into  each 
other  indistinctly,  and  were  consequently 
unintelligible,  l^ts.  Vincent,  for  such  was 
the  widow's  name,  heard  the  words  addressed 
to  her  by  Mr.  Clement ;  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
them,  heavy  with  misery,  upon  her  dying 
boy.  Her  heart — her  hopes — almost  her 
whole  being  were  peculiarly  centered  in  the 
object  before  her ;  and  tiiough  she  had 
imagined  that  sympathy  might  support  her, 
she  now  felt  that  no  human  power  could 
give  her  consolation.  The  tears  were  falling 
fast  from  Mr.  Clement's  cheeks,  who  felt, 
that  until  the  agonies  of  the  boy  were  over, 
it  would  be  vain  to  offer  her  any  kind  of 
support     At  length  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !  Saviour,  who  suffered  the  agony  of 
the  cross,  and  who  loved  Httle  children  like 
him,  let  your  mercy  descend  upon  my  be* 
loved  1  Suffer  him  to  come  to  you  ^oon. 
Oh  !  Saviour — hear  a  mother's  prayer,  for  I 
loved  him  above  all,  and  he  was  our  life ! 
Core  of  my  heart,  you  are  striving  to  tell 
your  mother  what  you  suffer,  but  the  weight 
of  death  is  upon  your  tongue,  and  you  cannot 
do  it !    I  am  here,  my  beloved  sufferer  —I  am 
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here — yon  straggle  to  find  my  hands  to  tell 
me — ^to  tell  me — ^but  I  cannot  help  you." 

"  Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate,  "  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  agony  of  death,  is  not  felt  so  severely 
as  we  imagine ;  strive  to  moderate  your 
grief — ^and  reflect  that  he  vnXL  soon  be  in 
peace,  and  joy,  and  happiness,  that  will  never 
end.  His  little  sorrows  and  sufiferings  will 
soon  be  over,  and  the  bosom  of  a  merciful 
Ood  will  receive  him  into  life  and  glory." 

"But,  sir,"  replied  the  widow,  the  tears 
&st  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "do  you 
not  see  what  he  suffers  ?  Look  at  the  mois- 
ture that  is  on  his  little  brow,  and  see  how 
he  writhes  with  the  pain.  He  thinks  that  I 
can  stop  it^  and  it  is  for  that  he  presses  my 
hand.  During  his  whole  illness  that  was 
still  his  cry — *  oh,  mother,  take  away  this 
pain,  why  don't  you  take  away  the  pain  ! ' " 

IVL:.  Clement  was  a  father,  and  an  affection- 
ate one,  and  this  allusion  to  the  innocence  of 
the  Httle  sufferer  touched  his  heart,  and  he 
was  silent 

The  widow  proceeded :  "  there  he  lies,  my 
only — only  son — his  departed  father's  image, 
and  I  looked  up  to  him  to  be  one  day  my 
support,  my  prfde,  and  my  happines  A/t 
see  what  he  is  now  I  Oh  !  James,  James, 
wouldn't  I  lay  down  my  life  to  save  yours  1 " 

"  You  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate.  "Think 
upon  what  he  may  escape  by  his  early  and 
his  happy  death.  You  know  not,  but  that 
there  was  crime,  and  sin,  and  affliction  be- 
fore him.  Consider  how  many  parents  there 
are  now  in  the  world,  who  would  feel  happy 
•  that  their  children,  who  bring  shame,  and 
distress,  and  misery  upon  them,  had  been 
taken  to  God  in  their  childhood.  And,  sure- 
ly, there  is  still  a  God  to  provide  for  your- 
self and  your  other  httle  ones  ;  for  remem- 
ber, you  have  still  those  who  have  tender 
claims  upon  your  heart" 

"  1  know  you  are  right,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  but  in  cases  like  this,  nature  must  have  its 
way.  Death,  death,  but  you're  cruel !  Oh 
— ^blessed  Father,  what  is  this ! " 

One  last  convulsive  spasm,  ote  low  ago- 
nizing groan,  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  httle  fingers  which  had  pressed  her  hands, 
closed  the  sufferings  of  the  widow's  pride. 
She  stooped  wildly  over  him  and  pressed  him 
to  her  heart,  as  if  by  doing  so  she  could 
draw  his  pains  into  her  own  frame,  as  they 
were  already  in  her  spirit ;  but  his  murmxir- 
ings  were  silent,  and  on  looking  closely  into 
his  countenance,  she  perceived  that  his  Re- 
deemer had,  indeed^  suffered  her  httle  one  to 
go  unto  him  ;  that  all  his  httle  pains  and 
agonies  were  over  forever. 

sufferings  are  past,"  she  exclaimed, 


"  James,  your  sufferings  are  over ! "  As  she 
uttered  the  words,  the  curate  was  astonished 
by  hearing  her  burst  out  mto  one  or  two 
wild  hysteric  laughs,  which  happily  ended  in 
tears. 

"  No  more,"  she  continued,  "  you'll  feel  nc 
more  pain  now,  my  precious  boy  ;  your  voice 
will  never  sound  in  my  ears  again ;  you'll 
never  call  on  me  to  say  *  mother,  take  away 
my  pain ;  *  the  Sunday  momin'  will  never 
come  when  I  will  take  pride  in  dressing  you. 
My  morning  and  evening  kiss  will  never 
more  be  given— all  my  heart  was  fixed  on  is 
gone,  and  I  care  not  now  what  becomes  of 
me. 

What  could  the  good  curate  do?  He 
strove  to  soothe,  sustain,  and  comfort  her, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  poor  widow  heard  him  not 

"  Jenny,"  said  she,  at  length,  turning  to 
the  other  sick  child,  "your  brother  is  at 
rest !  James  is  at  rest ;  he  Avill  disturb  your 
sleep  now  no  more — nor  will  you  distm*b 
his." 

"  Oh !  but  he  couldn't  help  it,  mammy ;  it 
was  the  pain  that  made  him." 

As  the  child  uttered  these  words,  the  wid- 
ow put  her  hand  to  her  heaTt,  gave  two  or 
three  rapid  sobs — her  bosom  heaved,  and  her 
head  fell  back  over  a  chair  that  was  accident- 
ally beside  her.  Mr.  Clement  caught  her 
in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling  ;  he  placed 
her  upright  on  the  chair,  which  he  carried  to 
the  little  dresser,  where  he  found  a  jug  of 
water,  the  only  drink  she  had  to  give  her 
sick  children.  With  this  he  bathed  her  tem- 
ples and  wet  her  lips,  after  which  he  looked 
upon  the  scene  of  death  and  affliction  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

"Gracious  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "let 
your  mercy  reach  this  most  pitiable  fkmily  I 
Look  with  eyes  of  pity  and  compassion  upon 
this  afflicted  and  bereaved  woman  !  Oh,  sup- 
port her — she  is  poor  and  nearly  heart-bix)- 
ken,  and  the  world  has  abandoned  her !  Oh, 
do  not  abandon  her,  Father  of  all  mercy,  and 
God  of  all  consolation ! " 

As  he  concluded,  the  vridow  recovered,  and 
felt  his  tears  falling  upon  her  face.  On  look- 
ing she  perceived  how  deeply  he  was  affected. 
Her  Hps  opened  unconsciously  with  a  bless- 
ing on  him  who  shared  in,  and  soothed  her 
sorrows — her  voice  was  feeble,  for  she  had 
not  yet  recovered  her  strength ;  but  the  low 
murmur  of  her  prayers  and  blessings  rose 
like  the  soimds  of  sweet  but  melancholy  mu- 
sic to  heaven,  and  was  heard  there. 

Mr.  Clement  then  went  over  to  the  bed, 
and  with  his  own  hands  smoothed  it  down 
for  the  httle  sick  sister  of  the  departed  bo}', 
adjusting  the  bed-clothes  about  her  as  well 
as  he  could,  for  the  other  children  were  too 
young  to  do  anything.     He  then  divided  the 
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hair  upon  the  Ufeless  child's  forehead — con- 
templated his  beautiful  features  for  a  moment 
— caught  his  Httle  hand  in  his — ^let  it  fall — 
oh  !  how  lifelessly  !  he  then  shook  his  head, 
raised  his  eyes,  and  pointing  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  There — Mrs,  Vincent,  let  your  hopes  lie 
there" 

He  then  departed,  with  a  promise  of  seeing 
her  soon. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Tntertiew  between  Darby  and  Mr.  Lucre — Darby 
feels  Scriptural,  and  wa>fi  as  Scripturaily  treated — 
Mr.  lAtcre^i  Christian  Disposition  totoards  Father 
M^Cabe—A  few  Brands  offer  Themselves  to  be 
Plucked  from  ilie  Buminy — Their  Qualification 
for  Conversion^  as  stated  by  T?iemseives. 

Mb.  Lucre,  like  almost  every  Protestant 
rector  of  the  day,  was  a  magistrate,  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  Mr.  Clement  from 
feeling  any  surprise  at  seeing  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  approaching 
the  glebe.  He  imagined,  natundly  enough, 
that  they  were  going  upon  law  business,  as 
it  is  termed — for  he  knew  that  Mr.  Lucre, 
during  his  angel  visits  to  Castle  Cumber, 
took  much  more  dehght  in  administering 
the  law  than  the  gospel,  unless,  when  ready 
made,  in  the  shape  of  Bibles.  When  Darby, 
also,  arrived,  he  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  persons  standing  among  a  httle 
dump  of  trees  in  the  lawn,  apparently  wait- 
ing for  some  person  to  break  the  ice,  and  go 
in  first — a  feat  which  each  felt  anxious  to  de- 
cline himself  whilst  he  pressed  it  very  strong- 
ly upon  his  neighbor.  No  sooner  had  Darby 
made  his  appearance  than  a  commimication 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  in  which 
it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  have  the  first 
interview,  and  afterwards  direct  the  conduct 
and  motions  of  the  rest  There  was,  indeed, 
a  dry,  knowing  look  about  him,  which  seemed 
to  imply,  in  met,  that  they  were  not  there 
without  some  suggestion  from  himseli 

Darby  was  very  well  known  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
for  whom  he  had  frequently  acted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  bailiff;  he  accordingly  entered 
with  something  like  an  appearance  of  busi- 
iness,  but  so  admirably  balanced  was  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  between  his  usual 
sneaking  and  servile  manner,  and  his  privi- 
leges as  a  Christian,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  witness  anything  so  inimitably  well  man- 
aged as  his  deportment  One  circiunstance 
was  certainly  strongly  in  his  favor ;  Father 
M'Cabe  had  taken  care  to  imprint  with  his 
whip  a  prima  facie  testimony  of  sincerity 
upon  his  coimtenance,  which  was  black,  and 


swollen  into  large  welts  by  the  exposition  of 
doctrinal  truth  which  he  had  received  at  that 
gentleman's  handa  Lucre,  on  seeing  him, 
very  naturally  imagined  he  was  coming  to 
lodge  informations  for  some  outrage  com- 
mitted on  him  either  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  bailifi^  or,  for  having  become  a  con-j 
vert>  a  feet  with  which  he  had  become  ac-' 
quainted  from  the  True  Blue. 

"  Well,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the 
matter  now?  you  are  sadly  abused — how 
came  this  to  pass?" 

Darby  fii-st  looked  upwards,  very  like  a 
man  who  was  conscientiously  soHciting  some 
especial  grace  or  gift  from  above ;  his  hps 
moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  he  was  otherwise 
motionless — at  length  he  ceased — drew  a  long 
breath,  and  assumed  the  serenity  of  one 
whose  prayer  had  been  granted.  The  only 
word  he  uttered  that  could  possibly  be  at 
all  understood,  was  amen ;  which  he  pro- 
nounced lowly,  but  still  distinctly,  and  in  as 
unpopish  a  manner  as  he  could. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  repUed, 
"  but  now  my  heart's  aisier — I  hope  I  have 
overcome  that  feeling  that  was  an  me — I 
can  now  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
spread  o'  the  gospel,  and  I  do." 

"  What  has  happened  your  face  ? — ^you  are 
sadly  abused ! " 

"  A  small  taste  o*  parsecution,  sir,  which 
the  Lord  put  into  Father  MCabe's  horse- 
whip— ^he^  I  mane — to  give  me,  bekaise  I 
renounced  his  hathenism,  and  came  into  the 
light  o'  thruth — may  He  be  praised  for  it ! " 
Here  followed  an  upturning  of  the  eyes  after 
the  manner  of  M'Slime. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  OT>rive,  that 
this  outrage  has  been  committed  on  you  by 
that  savage  priest,  M'Cabe  ?  " 

"  It  was  he  left  me  as  you  see,  sir — but 
it's  good  to  suffer  in  this  world,  especially 
for  the  thruth.  Indeed  I  am  proud  of  this 
face,"  he  continued,  blinking  with  a  vis- 
age so  comically  disastrous  at  Mr.  Lucre, 
that  had  that  gentleman  had  the  shghtest 
possible  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  his 
composition,  not  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that 
ever  were  poured  down  upon  the  whole  staff 
of  the  Reformation  Society  together,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  laughing  outright. 

"  Of  course  you  are  come,"  pursued  Lucre, 
"  to  swear  information  against  this  man  ? " 

"  I  have  prayed  for  it,"  said  Darby  in  a 
soliloquy,  ''and  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
granted.  Swear  information,  sir  ? — 111  strive 
and  do  betther  than  that,  I  hope  ;  I  must 
now  take  my  stand  by  the  Bible,  sir ;  that 
will  be  the  color  111  hoist  while  I  hve.  In 
that  blessed  book  I  read  these  words  this 
momin',  *  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
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and  pray  for  them  wliich  despitefuUj  use  you 
and  parsecute  you.'  Sir,  when  I  read  these 
words,  I  felt  them  sinkin*  into  my  heart,  and 
I  couldn't  help  repeatin'  them  to  myself, 
ever  since — and,  even  when  Father  M'Cabe 
was  playin'  his  whip  about  my  ears,  I  was  as 
hard  at  work  prayin'  for  his  sowl." 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  true, 
only  we  fear  that  our  blessed  convert  forgot 
to  state  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  tbe 
prayer  in  question,  and  to  mention  whether 
it  was  to  the  upper  or  lower  settlement  he 
consigned  the  soul  aUuded  to.  This  Chris- 
tian spmt  of  Darby's,  however,  was  by  no 
means  in  keeping  with  that  of  Mr.  Lucre, 
who  never  was  of  opinion,  in  his  most  chari- 
table of  moods,  that  the  gospel  should  alto- 
gether supersede  the  law.  On  this  occasion, 
especially,  he  felt  an  acuteness  of  anxiety 
to  get  the  priest  within  his  power,  which  the 
spirit  of  no  gospel  that  ever  was  written 
could  repress.  M'Cabe  and  he  had  never 
met,  or,  at  least,  never  spoke  ;  but  the  priest 
had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
movement,  sent  him  a  number  of  the  most 
ludicrous  messages,  and  transmitted  to  him, 
for  selection,  a  large  assortment  of  the  most 
comical  and  degrading  epithets.  Here,  then, 
was  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  resent- 
'  ment  in  a  Christian  and  constitutional  spirit, 
and  with  no  obstacle  in  his  way  but  Darby's 
inveterate  piety.  This,  however, /or  the  sake 
of  triUhy  he  hoped  to  remove,  or  so  modify, 
that  it  would  not  prevent  him  from  punish- 
ing that  very  disloyal  and  idolatrous  delin- 
quent 

"  Those  feelings,  CDrive,  are  all  very  good 
and  creditable  to  you,  and  I  am  delighted 
indeed  that  you  entertain  them — but,  in  the 
meantime,  you  owe  a  duty  to  society  greater 
than  that  which  you  owe  to  yourself.  This 
man,  this  priest — a  huge,  ferocious  person  I 
understand  he  is — has  latterly  been  going 
about  the  parish  foaming  and  raging,  and 
seeking  whom  he  can  horsewhip." 

"That's  thruth,  sir,  poor  dark  hathen — 
an',  sir — ^jist  beggin'  your  pardon  for  one 
minute,  half  a  minute,  sir — you  know  we're 
desired  when  an  inimy  strikes  us  upon  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other  to  him  ;  well,  as  X 
said,  sir,  I  found  myself  very  Scriptural  this 
.whole  day,  so  when  he  hot  me  the  first  welt 
on  this  cheek,  I  turns  round  the  other,  an' 
lUow  look  at  the  state  it's  in,  sir — ^but  that's 
not  all,  sir,  he  tuck  the  hint  at  once,  and 
gave  it  to  me  on  both  sides,  till  he  left  me 
as  you  see  me.  Still,  sir,  I  can  forgive  him, 
ay,  and  I  have  done  it" 

"  That,  as  I  said,  reflects  great  credit  on 

your  principles — but,  in  the  meantime,  you 

can  still  retain  these  principles  and  prosecute 

him.     Your  lodging  informations  against  him 
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does  not  interfere  with  your  own "  personal 
forgiveness  of  him  at  all — because  it  is  in 
behalf  of,  and  for  the  safety  of  society  that 
you  come  forward  to  prosecute  now." 

Darby,  who  in  point  of  fact  had  loin 
coui'se  ^eady  taken,  shook  his  head  and 
replied,  falling  back  upon  the  form  of 
M'Slime  s  language  as  much  as  he  could — 

"I  feel,  sii-,"  he  rephed»  "that  I'm  not 
permitted." 

"  Permitted  I  "  repeated  the  other.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I'm  not  permitted  from  above,  sir,  to 
prosecute  this  man.  I'm  not  justified  in 
it" 

"  Quite  ridiculous,  O'Drive,  where  did  you 
pick  up  this  jargon  of  the  conventicle — but 
that  reminds  me,  by  the  by — you  are  not  a 
convei*t  to  the  EstabUshed  Church.  You  be- 
long to  the  Dissenters,  and  owe  your  change 
of  opinions  to  Mr.  M'Slime." 

"If  I  don't  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  now,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  "I  won't 
be  long  so." 

"  Why,"  inquired  the  other,  "  are  you  not 
satisfied  with  the  denomination  of  Christians 
you  have  joined  ?  " 

"M'Slime,  sir,  converted  me — as  you  say 
— but  Tve  great  objections — and  between 
you  and  me,  I  fear  it's  not  altogether  mfe 
for  any  man  to  take  his  religion  from  an 
attorney." 

A  smile,  as  much  as  he  could  condescend 
to,  passed  over  the  haughty,  but  dignified 
features  of  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  think  you 
possessed  so  much  simphcity  of  character  as 
I  perceive  you  do — but  touching  the  prose- 
cution of  this  man — you  must  lodge  infor- 
mation,  forthwith.  You  sha]l  bring  the  war- 
rant to  IVIr.  M'Clutchy  who  will  back  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  lose 
little  time  in  having  it  executed." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  conscience  doesn't 
justify  me  in  doin'  what  you  wish." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  conscience,  sir?" 
asked  the  other,  getting  warm,  "  if  you  have 
a  conscience  you  will  have  no  scruple  in  pun- 
ishing a  man  who  is  an  open  enemy  to  truth, 
to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  spread  of  it  thix>ugh 
a  benighted  land.  How  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  youi-  conscience  to  let  such  a  man  escape." 

"  Simply  by  forgiving  him,  sir — by  lettin' 
the  great,  big,  ignorant  hathen,  have  the  full 
benefit  of  a  gospel  forgivenesa  That's  what 
I  mean,  sir,  and  surely  it  stands  to  sense  that 
I  couldn't  prosecute  liim  wid  these  feelin's^ 
barrin'I'd  go  against  the  Word." 

"  O'Drive,"  said  Lucre,  evidently  mortified 
at  Darby's  obstinacy,  "  one  of  two  things  is 
true ;  either  you  are  utterly  ignorant,  per- 
hapS)  with  every  disposition  to  know  them, 
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of  the  sanctions  and  obligations  of  religion, 
or  you  are  still  a  Papist  at  heart,  and  an  im- 
postor. I  tell  you,  sir,  once  more,  that  it  is 
upon  religious  grounds  that  you  ought  to 
prosecute  this  wild  priest ;  because  in  doing 
so,  you  render  a  most  imj)ortant  service  to 
religion  and  morality,  both  of  which  are  out- 
raged in  his  person.  You  ought  to  know 
this.  Again,  su*,  if  you  are  a  Protestant,  and 
have  thoroughly  cast  Popery  from  your  heart, 
you  must  necessarily  be  a  loyal  man  and  a 
good  subject ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  prosecute 
him,  you  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er, but  a  Papist  and  an  impostor,  and  I've 
done  with  you.  If  Mr.  M'Clutchy  knew,  sir, 
that  you  refused  to  prosecute  a  priest  for 
such  a  violent  outrage  upon  yoiir  person,  I 
imagine  you  would  not  long  hold  flie  situa- 
tion of  bailiff  under  him." 

Darby  looked  into  the  floor  like  a  philoso- 
pher solving  a  problem.  "I  see,  sir,"  said 
ne,  "  I  see — well — you  have  made  that  clear 
enough  sartinly;  but  you  know,  sir,  how 
could  you  expect  such  deep  raisoning  upon 
^ese  subjects  from  a  man  like  me.  I  see 
ihe  duty  of  it  now  clearly  ;  but,  then,  sir,  on 
the  other  hand  if  I  prosecute  him,  what's  to 
become  of  me  ?  Will  you,  sir,  bear  my  funer- 
al expenses  ?  " 

"  Every  penny,  O'Drive,"  replied  the  other, 
eagerly.  "  Tut,"  he  exclaimed,  checking  him- 
self "  I — I — I  thought  you  meant  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution." 

"  It's  much  the  same,  sir,"  replied  Darby, 
"  the  one  wiU  be  sure  to  follow  the  other. 
You  know  the  state  the  country's  in  now,  sir, 
and  how  the  people  on  both  sidei^  are  ready 
to  skiver  one  another  about  this  religion,  and 
rents  and  tithes,  and  dear  knows  what  be- 
sides. As  it  is,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "  you  see 
that  I  dursn't  walk  the  road  without  these," 
and  he  produced  the  pistols  as  he  spoke, 
^'  but  what  chance,  sir,  would  I  have  if  I  prose- 
cuted a  priest  ?  Why,  my  life  wouldn't  be 
worth  two  hours'  purchase." 

Mr.  Lucre  himself  could  not  help  feeling 
and  admitting  the  truth  of  this,  but  as  he 
codld  devL%  no  plan  to  obviate  the  dangers 
alluded  to,  he  still  scrupled  not  to  urge  the 
prosecution. 

"Sir,"  said  Darby  starting,  as  if  a  gleam 
of  light  had  shot  across  his  brain,  "  a  thought 
has  just  struck  me,  and  I  hope  it  was  some- 
thing fi'om  above  that  sent  it  If  there  was 
any  kind  of  situation,  sir,  that  I  could  fill,  and 
that  would  keep  me  in  a  place  of  safety  where 
the  hathens  couldn't  get  at  me,  everything 
would  be  right ;  and  be  the  same  token,  sir, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  isn't  the  imder  gaoler- 
ship  of  Castle  Cumber  vacant  this  minute." 

Lucre  who,  in  fact,  had  set  his  heart  on 
prosecuting  and  punishing  the  priest,  would 


have  gladly  made  Darby  governor  of  the  best 
gaol  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  rather  than 
lose  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  purpose. 

"Rest  contented,  O'Drive,"  he  repHed, 
"you  shall  have  it— I  pledge  myself  that  you 
shall  have  it  My  influence  is  sufficient  lor 
much  more  than  so  paltry  a  trifle  as  thatj 
And  now  for  the  informations." 

"  All,  sir,"  repUed  the  other,  "  that  wouldn't 
mend  the  matter  a  bit  Let  it  go  once  abroad 
that  I  swore  them,  and  I'd  never  see  to-mor- 
row night  No,  sir,  if  you  wish  him  properly 
Erosecuted, — and  I  think  I  ought  to  know 
ow  to  do  it,  too  ; — but  if  you  wish  him  prop- 
erly punished,  place  me  first  out  of  harm's 
way — out  o'  the  reach  o'  the  hathens ;  put 
me  into  the  situation  before  we  take  a  single 
step  in  the  business,  then  III  be  safe  and  can 
work  in  it  to  some  purpose." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Lucre,  V  and  I  will 
go  about  it  presently,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  matter  rests  as  it  is.  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  and  I  beheve  it  is,  your  own  safety  de- 
pends upon  your  silence." 

"  Not  a  breath,"  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  now, 
sir,  about  what  brought  me  here — I  wanted  to 
say  that  I'd  wish  *  to  read '  upon  Sunday  next" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Lucre. 

"  Why,  sir,  as  I  said,  I  don't  like  to  take 
my  religion  from  an  attorney — and  I'm  afeard, 
besides,  that  he's  not  altogether  orthybox,  in 
regard  that  he  hinted  once  that  God  was 

;  but,  indeed  I  disremember  his  words, 

for  it  wasn't  aisy  to  hould  them  when  you 
got  them." 

"He,  of  course,  is  a  Fatalist  and  Predes- 
tinarian,"  said  Lucre  ;  "  but  what  is  this  you 
were  about  to  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I'd  wish  publicly  to  read 
my  recompensation  in  your  church  on  Sun- 
day next" 

"And  why  in  my  church?"  asked  the 
proud  parson,  who  felt  his  vanity  touched, 
not  by  anything  Darby  had  yet  said,  but  by 
the  indescriba.ble  expression  of  flattery  which 
appeared  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  bekase  it's  given 
out  on  aU  hands  that  there's  no  end  to  your 
lamin' — that  it's  wondherful  the  books  you 
wrote — and  as  for  your  preachin',  that  it  'ud 
make  one  think  themselves  in  heaven,  hell,  or 
purgatory,  accordin'  as  you  wished." 

"  Very  well,  O'Drive,  very  weU  indeed,"  ex- 
claimed Lucre,  caught  on  his  weakest  side  by 
this  artful  compliment ;  "  but  you  must  foi^ 
get  purgatory — however  I  can  conceive  that 
it  was  the  mere  force  of  habit  that  prompted 
you  to  utter  it  WeU,  then,  you  shall  read 
your  recantation  on  Sunday,  since  you  wish 
it — there  will  be  about  a  dozen  or  two  oth- 
ers, and  vou  had  better  attend  early.  Gk>od- 
day,  Oriive ! " 
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"Haise  your  honor/*  said  Darby,  who 
never  could  be  honest  to  both  parties, 
"  there's  a  batch  o'  convarts  outside  waitin* 
to  see  you,  but  between  you  and  me,  I  think 
you  had  as  well  be  on  your  guard  wid  some 
o'  them,  I  know  what  fliey  want" 
And^pray,  what  is  that,  O'Drive  ?  " 
Why,  thin,  for  fraid  I  may  be  doin'  the 
crathurs  injustice,  sir,  I  won't  say  ;  only  jist 
take  my  hint,  any  how.  Gk)od  momin' 
kindly,  sir ! " 

Ab  Wy  passed  the  group  we  have  al- 
luded  to,  he  winked  at  them  very  knowingly, 
"  go  up,"  said  he,  "  go  up  I  say : — may  be 
I  didn't  give  vez  a  Uft  since,  and  mark*  me, 
hould  to  the  nve  guineas  a  head,  and  to  be 
provided  for  aftherwarda  Paddy  Cummins 
do  you  go  up,  I  say — bannath  lath  !  *' 

Paddy  went  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
ragged,  famine-wasted  creature  entered  with 
his  old  caubeen  between  his  hands,  and  after 
having  ducked  down  his  head,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  alternately,  stood  with  an 
abashed  look  before  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ?  " 

To  this  the  countryman  prepared  to  reply, 
— first,  by  two  or  three  additional  shrugs  ; 
secondly,  by  raising  his  right  elbow,  and 
pulling  up  all  that  remained  of  the  collar  of 
his  tattered  cothamore,  or  great  coat,  after 
which  he  gave  a  hem. 

"Bb,ve  you  no  tongue,  my  good  fellow?" 

A  slirug — "  hem — why,  sir,  but  that  was  a 
great  sarmon  you  praiched  on  last  Sunda', 
plaise  you  honor.  Faitha,  sir,  there  was 
mighty  fine  discoorsin'  in  it  about  rail- 
Hgion?" 

"  O !  the  sermon — did  you  hear  it,  my 
good  man  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  was  there  sure  enough,  in 
spite  o'  Father  M'Cabe,  an'  alL" 

**  Sit  down,  my  good  friend,  sit  down — 
well,  you  attended  the  sermon,  you  say — 
pray  how  did  you  like  it?" 

"Faitha,  sir,  sure  nobody  could  dislike 
it ;  bedad,  sir,  we're  all  greatly  disappointed 
wid  the  priests  afther  hearin'  it— it  was 
wondherful  to  hear  the  deep  lamin'  you 
brought  forrid,  sir,  against  tnem,  an'  our 
chiirch  in  gineral  Begad  myself  was 
mightily  improved  by  it." 

"  Don't  swear,  though — well  you  were  im- 
proved by  it,  you  say — ^pray  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"  I'm  one  Paddy  Cummins,  sir,  a  shister's 
son  of — " 

"  Well,  Cummins,  I'm  very  happy  to  hear 
that  you  were  edified,  and  happier  still  that 
you  had  sense  to  perceive  the  side  upon 
which  truth  lay." 

"Faitha,  thin,  your  reverence,  I  seen  thai 


widout  much  throuble  ;  but,  sure  they  say, 
sir,  there's  to  be  a  power  of  us  tumin'  over 
to  yez." 

"I  hope   so,  Cummins — ^we   are  anxious 
that  you  should  see  the  errors  of  the  creed 
you    so    ignorantly  profess,   and    abandon  i 
them." 

"  Sure  enough,  sir — dad,  sir,  your  minis- 
thers  is  fine  men,  so  you  are — then  you're  so 
rich,  sir,  plaise  your  honor — they  do  be  say- 
in',  sir,  that  the  reverend  gintlemen  of  yoiu* 
church  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money  among 
them  somehow,  in  regard  that  it  'ud  be  need- 
ful to  help  poor  crathurs  that  'ud  turn,  and 
keep  them  from  the  parsecution,  sir." 

"  Cummins,  my  good  friend,  allow  me  to  set 
you  right.  We  never  give  a  penny  of  money 
to  any  one  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  over 
to  our  church  ;  if  converts  come  to  us  it 
must  be  from  conviction,  not  from  interest" 

"  I  see,  sir — but  sure  I'm  not  wantin'  the 
promise  at  all,  your  honor — sure  I  know  you 
must  keep  yourselves  clear  anyway — only 
the  five  guineas  a  head  that  I'm  tould  is  to 
be  given." 

"Five  guineas  a  head  I — ^praywho  told 
you  so  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  couldn't  exactly  say,  but 
every  one  says  it  It's  said  we're  to  get  five 
guineas  a  head,  sir,  and  be  provided  for, ' 
afther;  I  have  nine  o'  them,  sir,  eight 
crathurs  and  Biddy  herself — she  can't  spake 
English,  but,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  I  could 
consthre  it  for  her.  Faith,  she'd  make  a 
choice  Prodestan,  sir,  for  wanst  she  takes  a 
thing  into  her  head  the  devil  wouldn't  get  it 
out  As  for  me,  I  don't  want  a  promise  at 
all,  your  reverence,  barrin'  that  if  it  'ud  be 
plaisin'  to  you,  jist  to  lay  your  forefinger 
along  your  nose — merely  to  show  that  we 
undherstand  one  another — it  'ud  be  as  good 
to  me  as  the  bank  The  cmthur  on  the 
breant,  your  reverence,  we'd  throw  in  as  a 
luck  penny,  or  dhuragh,  and  little  Paddy  we 
give  at  half  price." 

"  Did  you  hear  all  this  ?  " 

"Faitha,  then,  we  did,  sir — and  sure,  as 
you  don't  like  to  have  the  thing  known,  I  can 
Keep  my  tongue  atween  my  teeth  as  well  as 
e'er  a  convart  livin' — an'  as  for  Biddy,  by 
only  keepin'  her  from  the  dhrink,  she's  as 
close  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  a  heretic 
Bedad,  sir,  this  new  hght  bates  every- 
thing." 

"  My  good  fiiend,  Cummins,  I  tell  you  1 1 
have  no  money  to  give, — neither  is  there 
anything  to  be  given, — for  the  sake  of  con- 
version— but,  if  your  notions  of  your  own 
religion  are  unsettled,  put  yourself  under 

Lord 's  chaplain ;   and,  if,  in   the   due 

course  of  time,  he  tliinks  you  sufficiently 
improved  to  embrace  our  faith,  you  and  your 
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family  may  be  aided  by  some  comforts  suit- 
able to  your  condition." 

Cummins*  face  lengthened  visibly  at  an 
intimation  which  threw  him  so  far  £rom  his 
expectations ;  the  truth  being,  that  he  cal- 
culated upon  receiving  the  money  the  mo- 
ment he  read  his  recantation.  He  looked  at 
•Mr.  Lucre  again  as  significantly  as  he  could 
— gave  his  head  a  scratch  of  remonstrance 
— shrugged  himself  as  before — rubbed  his 
elbow  —  turned  round  his  hat  slowly,  ex- 
amined  its  sliape,  and  gave  it  a  smarter  set, 
after  which  he  gave  a  dry  hem  and  prepared 
to  speak. 

"  rU  hear  nothing  further  on  the  subject," 
said  the  other,  "withdraw." 

"Without  more  ado  Cummins  slunk  out  of 
the  room,  highly  disappointed,  but  still  not 

without  hopes  from  Lord ,  to  whom,  or 

his  chaplain,  he  resolved  to  apply.  Li  the 
meantime  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  his  starving  wife  and  children,  without 
having  communicated  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
those  who  were  assembled  at  the  glebe  house. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  hall  door  when 
another  claimant  for  admission  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  a  huge,  tattered  fel- 
low, with  red,  stiff  hair  standing  up  like  reeds 
through  the  broken  crown  of  his  hat,  which 
he  took  off  on  entering.  This  candidate  for 
Protestantism  had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking 
on  him,  but  stalked  in,  leaving  the  prints  of 
his  colossal  feet  upon  the  hall  through  which 
he  passed. 

"  Well,  friend,  what  is  wrong  with  you  ? 
— ^why  did'nt  you  rub  your  filthy  feet,  sir,  be- 
fore you  entered  the  room  ?  You  have  soiled 
all  my  carpet." 

"  I  beg  your  honor's  parding,"  said  the 
huge  fellow ;  "  111  soon  cure  thai"  Having 
said  which  he  trotted  up  to  the  hearth-rug, 
in  which,  before  Lucre  had  time  even  to 
speak,  by  a  wipe  from  each  foot,  he  left  two 
inmiense  streaks  of  mud,  which  we  miess 
took  some  hard  scrubbing  to  remove.  "Now, 
your  honor,  I  hope  111  do." 

Lucre  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  said,  with  more  temper  than 
could  be  expected — 

"  Man,  what's  your  business  ?  " 

"  I  come,  sirra," — this  man  had  a  habit  of 
pronouncing  sir  as*  sirra,  which  he   could 
.  never  overcome — "  to  tell  your  reverence  to 
enther  me  down  at  wanst" 

"For  what  purpose  should  I  enter  you 
down?" 

"  For  the  money,  sirra ;  I  have  seven  o' 
them,  and  well  all  go.  You  may  christen  us 
if  you  wish,  sirra.  'Deed  I'm  tould  we  must 
all  be  chiistened  over  agin,  an'  in  that  case, 
maybe  it  'ud  be  plaisin'  to  you  to  stand  god- 
father for  me,  yourself  your  reverence." 


"  What  do  you  mean  ? — but  I  suppose  1 
understand  yoiL" 

"I  mean,  sirra,  to  become  a  Protestan — ^I 
an'  my  famUy,  I'm  Nickey  Feasthalagh,  that 
was  in  on  suspicion  o'  the  bumin*  of  Nugent's 
hay  ;  and  by  them  five  crasses  I  was  as  inno- 
cent of  that  as  the  child  onbom,  so  I  was. 
Sure  they  couldn't  prove  an  me,  becoorse  I 
came  out  wid  flying  colors,  glory  be  to  God ! 
Here  I  am  now,  sir,  an'  a  right  good  Prodes- 
tan  I'll  make  when  I  come  to  understand  it 
An'  let  me  fwhisper  this,  sirra,  I'll  be  dam 
useful  in  fairs  and  markets  to  help  the  Orange- 
men to  hck  ourselves,  your  honor,  in  a  skrim- 
mage  or  party  fight,  or  anything  o'  that  kid- 
ney." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Nick  Fistula,  as  you  say  your 
name  is " 

"Nickey,  sirra." 

"Well,  Nickey,  or  Nick,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  Won't  do. 
You  are  too  great  an  ornament  to  your  own 
creed  ever  to  shine  in  ours.  I  happen  to 
know  your  character — begone." 

"Is  Misthre  Lucre  widin  ?"  asked  a  third 
candidate,  whose  wife  accompanied  him — 
"  if  he  is,  maybe  you'd  tell  him  that  one  Bar- 
ney Grattan  wishes  to  have  a  thrifle  o'  speech 
wid  his  honor." 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  servant  with  a  smile, 
after  having  acquainted  his  master. 

The  man  and  his  wife  accordingly  entered, 
having  first  wiped  their  feet  as  they  had  been 
ordered. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what's  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  Eosha,  vnll  you  let  his  honor  know  what 
we  wor  spakin'  about  ?    She'll  teU  you,  sir." 

"Plaise  your  honor,"  said  she,  "  we're  con- 
varts." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "that  is  at  least 
coming  to  the  point  And  pray,  my  good 
woman,  who  converted  you  ?  " 

"Faix,  the  accounts  that's  abroad,  sir, 
about  the  gintleman  from  DubHn,  that's  so 
full  of  larmn*,  your  reverance,  and  so  rich, 
they  say." 

"Then  it  was  the  mere  accounts  that 
wrought  this  change  in  you  ?  " 

"  Dhamnu  orth  a  Bosha,  go  dke  shin  dher 
thu  f  "  said  the  husband  in  Irish  ;  for  he  felt 
that  the  wife  was  more  exphcit  than  was  ne- 
cessary. "  Never  heed  her,  sir ;  the  crathur, 
your  reverence,  is  so  through  other,  that  she 
doesn't  know  what  she's  saj-in',  especially 
spakin'  to  so  honorable  a  gentleman  as  your 
reverence." 

"  Then  let  us  hear  your  version,  or  rather 
your  conversion." 

"  Myself  sir,  does  be  thinkin'  a  great  deal 
about  these  docthrines  and  jinny ologies  that 
people  is  now  all  runnin'  upon.    I  can  tell  a 
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atoTy,  sir,  at  a  wake,  or  an  my  kailee  wid  a 
neighbor,  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  five 
panshe&  The  people  say  I'm  very  long 
neaded  all  out,  and  can  see  far  into  a  thing. 
They  do,  indeed,  plaise  your  reverence." 

"  Very  good." 
'  '*  Did  you  ever  hear  about  one  Fin  M'Cool 
who  was  a  great  buffer  in  his  day,  and  how 
his  wife  put  the  trick  upon  a  big  Dosthoon  of 
a  giant  that  came  down  from  Munster  to 
bother  Fin  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  that,  sir  ?  " 

'*No;  neither  do  I  wish  to  heas  it  just 
now." 

"  Nor  the  song  of  Beal  Derg  O'Donnel,  sir, 
nor  the  *  Fairy  River,*  nor  'the  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Larry  Domean's  Ass,'  plaise  your 
reverence." 

"  Nor-but  I  wish  you  would  allow  your 
wife  to  relate  your  business  here." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  people  say  I'm  very  long- 
headed, and  can  see  far  into  a  thing — " 

''  But,  my  good  man,  I  care  not  what  the 
people  say — tell  your  story  briefly." 

"  —An*  can  see  far  into  a  thing,  your  rev- 
erence, becaise  I'm  long-headed.  All  long- 
headed people,  sir,  is  cute,  an*  do  you  know 
why  they're  cute,  sir?  No,  you  don't,  but 
I'll  tell  you — bekaise  they're  long-headed. 
Now,  sir,  what  *ud  you  think  to  turn  Roman 
Catholic  awhile  till  I'd  malivogue  you  in  ai*- 
guin'  Scripture  ?— I  want  to  prove  to  you, 
sir,  that  I'm  the  boy  that  understhands 
things." 

What's  your  business  with  me? " 
Will  you  thry  it,  sir,  and  you'll  see  how 
I'll  sober  you  to  your  heart's  delight." 

"  What  brought  your  husband  to  me,  my 
good  woman  ?  " 

"  EhjQ  dha  husth  ;  fag  a  rogarah  lumsx" 

"  He's  comin*  to  it>  plaise  your  reverence," 
said  the  wife. 

"  Well,  sir,  so  you  see,  bein'  given  to  deep 
ways  of  thinkin'  o'  my  own,  I  had  many 
bouts  at  arguin'  Scripthur — as  every  long- 
headed man  has,  of  coorse— an*  yestherday 
meetin'  wid  Brian  Broghan,  the  mealman — 
him  that  keeps  it  up  on  the  poor,  sir — he 
challenged  me,  but,  in  three  skips  of  a  Scotch 
Gray,  I  sacked  him  cleaner  than  one  of  his 
own  meal  bags,  and  dusted  him  afterwards : 
— '  so,'  says  he,  '  misther  Ghrattan,  see  what 
it  is  tb  be  long-headed." 

"  It's  worse,**  observed  Lucre,  "  to  be  long- 
winded.     Come  to  an  end,  sir." 

"* Long-headed,'  says  he,  'an',  of  coorse 
you'll  be  takin'  the  money,*  says  Brougham  ; 
'what  money?'  says  I.  *Why,  the  five 
guineas,'  says  he,  'that  the  Biblemen  is 
givin*  to  every  one  that  will  turn  wid  them, 
if  he  happens  to  be  long-headed — but  other- 
wise, not  a  penny.'  So,  sir,  myself,  you  see, 
havin'  the  intention  to  come  over  long  afore 
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that,  I  thought  it  'ud  be  best  to  do  it  now, 
for  fraid  yez  might  think  it  was  for  the 
money  I  am  doin'  it  But  is  there  such  a 
thing,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  penny,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  ^ 
friends." 

"Well,  but,  sir,  grantin'  that,  still  youTlJ 
acknowledge  tliat  I'm  long-headed." 

"  No,  only  long-winded." 
Not  long-headed,  then?  " 
No,  certainly  not" 

Damnu  orth  a  veehone  bradaghf  come 
Rosha.  Not  long-headed !  troth  it's  a  poor 
reh^on  to  depind  on — an'  I'll  make  a  ^ow 
of  It  yet^  if  I'm  spared.  Come,  woman 
aHve." 

Honest  Barney  was  the  last  but  one  who 
was  honored  by  a  hearing,  though  not  the 
last  by  a  score  of  those  who  expected  it> 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  appearance  of  that  one 
threw  the  whole  proceedings  into  such  ex- 
quisite ridicule,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  his  claims  and  argu- 
ments a  place  among  the  rest  The  convert 
in  question  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Baymond-na-huttha,  or  Raymond  of  the  hats ; 
who,  moved  by  the  example  of  others,  and 
only  possessed  of  a  dim  notion  of  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together,  came  among 
them  from  that  vague  motive  of  action  which 
prompts  almost  every  creature  like  him  to 
make  one  in  a  crowd,  wherever  it  may  as- 
semble. The  mind  of  poor  Raymond  was  of 
a  very  anomalous  character  indeed  ;  for  his 
memorv,  which  was  wonderful,  accumulated 
in  one  lieterogeneous  mass,  all  the  incidents 
in  which  he  had  ever  taken  any  part,  and 
these  were  called  out  of  the  confusion,  pre- 
cisely as  some  chord  of  association  happened 
to  be  struck  in  any  conversation  which  he 
held.  For  this  reason  he  sometimes  uttered 
sentiments  that  would  have  come  with  more 
propriety  from  the  lips  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  fool,  and  again  fell  to  the  level  of  pure 
idiotism,  so  singular  were  his  alternations 
from  sense  to  nonsense.  Lucre's  porter, 
himself  a  wag,  knew  perfectly  well  what  was 
going  forward,  and,  mdeed,  took  very  con- 
siderable delight  in  the  movement.  When 
Raymond  presented  himself,  the  porter,  to 
whom  he  was  very  well  known,  determined, 
for  the  joke*s  sake,  that  he  should  have  the^ 
honor  of  an  interview  as  well  as  the  rest 
Lucre,  as  we  said,  being  but  seldom  at  Castle 
Cimiber,  was  ignorant  of  Raymond's  person' 
and  character,  and,  indeed,  we  may  add, 
that  he  stood  in  a  position  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  alm^t  every^oae  of  ^his  own 
flock.  When  Raymond  entered,  then,  he 
was  addressed  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
the  others. 

"  Well,  friend,  what  is  your  business  ?-p- 
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John,  admit  no  more,  and  let  the  carriage 
come  round — are  you  a  convert  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  what  have  you  to  give  me  ?  " 

"  A  pure  and  peaceful  rehgion,  my  friend." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  this  book — this  is  the  Word  of  God, 
that  preacheth  peace  and  salvation  to  alL" 

"  Has  Val  M'Clutchy  this  book  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  has — it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  so  able  and  staunch  a  friend  of 
Protestantism,  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
could  be  without  this  book,  or  ignorant  of 
it" 

Raymond  put  it  up  to  his  nose,  and  after 
seeming  to  smell  it,  said,  with  a  strong  shud- 
der, "  how  did  you  do'  this  among  you  ? 
How  did  you  do  it? — look  at  it — see,  see, 
it'sdrippinff  wid  blood -here's  murder  on 
this  page,  there's  starvation  on  that — there's 
the  blood-hounds  huntin' — look,  sir,  look  at 
the  poor  creature  almost  worn  down,  makin' 
his  way  to  hide,  but  he  can't ;  they  have  him, 
they  have  him — see  how  they  drag  him,  as 
if  he  was  a — ay,  drag,  drag,  he's  yours  now, 
he's  yours — whip  and  scourge,  whip  and 
scourge — more  blood,  more  blood — and  this 
is  it,  this — don't  vou  see  it,  sir,  comin'  down 
in  drops  when  I  hould  it  up  that  way  !  " 

"My  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  in 
liquor — your  language  is  that  of  a  man 
strongly  aflfected  by  drink." 

"^d  this  is  it,"  Raymond  proceeded; 
"look  at  this  page,  that's  not  the  one  the 
blood  is  on  ;  no,  no,  there's  nothing  here 
bift  madness.  Ah ! "  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  deep  compassion,  "  sure 
she's  mad ;  they  killed  Hugh  O'Regan,  and 
they  killed  the  two  sons,  and  then  she  went 
mad — so,  you  see,  there  it  is  now — on  that 
page  there's  blood,  and,  on  this  one,  with 
the  big  letter  on  it,  there's  madness.  Then 
agin  comes  the  Tumin'  out  How  would 
you  like  to  walk  three  long,  dreary  miles,  in 
sleet,  and  frost,  and  snow,  havin'  no  house 
to  go  to — wid  thin  breeches  to  your  bottom, 
an'  maybe  a  hole  in  them — ^widout  shoe  or 
stockin'  on  your  hooves — vnd  a  couple  of 
shiverin',  half  starved,  sick  childre,  tied  by 
an  ould  praskeen  to  your  back,  an'  you 
sinkin*  vdd  hunger  all  the  time? — ay,  and 
the  tail  o'  your  old  coat  blown  up  behind 
every  minute,  like  a  sparrow  before  the 
wind ! — ^Eh,  how  would  you  like  it?" 
\  Lucre  still  stuck  to  the  hypothesis  of 
,  liquor,  and  accordingly  went  and  rang  the 
porter's  bell,  who  immediately  appeared. 

"John,"  said  his  master,  "I  desire  you 
will  immediately  show  this  man  out — he  is 
so  scandalously  affected  with  hquor,  that  he 
knows  not  the  purport  of  his  own  language." 

John  approached  his  master  with  a  face  of 
awful  tenor: — "for  God's  sake,  sir,"  said 


he,  "  don't  say  a  word  that  might  cross  him, 
sure  he's  the  great  madman,  Raymond-nar 
hatthcL  Just  sit  still,  and  let  him  take  his 
own  way,  and  hell  do  no  harm  in  life  ;  ap- 
pear to  listen  to  him,  and  hell  be  Hke  a 
child — but,  if  you  go  to  harshness,  he'd  tear 
you,  and  me,  and  all  thaf  s  in  the  house,  into 
minced  meat'' 

Once  more  did  Lucre's  countenance  lose 
its  accustomed  hue ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
it  assumed  the  color  of  a  duck  egg,  or  some- 
thing between  a  bad  white  and  a  bad  blue  : 
— "  my  good  friend,"  said  he, "  vnll  you  please 
to  take  a  seat — John,  stay  in  tne  room." 
This  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"There,"  proceeded  Raymond,  who  had 
been  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  pages 
of  the  Bible,  "  there  is  the  page  where  that's 
on — the  puttin'  out  in  the  clouds  and  storm 
of  heaven — there  it  is  on  that  page.  Look  at 
the  ould  man  and  the  ould  woman  there^see 
them  tremblin'.  Don't  cry — don't  cry  ;  but 
they  are — see  the  vddow  there  wid  her  or- 
phans— there's  a  sick  boy  in  that  house,  and 
a  poor  sick  girl  in  that  other  house — see, 
they're  all  cryin* — all  cryin' — for  they  must 
go  out,  and  on  sich  a  day  !  All  that,  now, 
is  upon  these  two  other  pages,  bekaise,  you 
see,  no  one  page  would  hoidd  all  that  But 
see  here — here's  a  page  wid  only  one  side  of 
it  covered — let  us  see  what's  on  it  Oh,  ay 
— here's  the  poor  craythur's  childre,  wid  the 
poor  father  and  the  poor  mother  ;  but  they 
have  the  one  cow  to  give  milk  to  moisten 
their  bit  Ha — ha — ^look  again,  thei'e  she 
goes  off  to  the  poimd  !  Don't  cry,  poor  help- 
less crathurs ;  but  how  can  you  help  cryin' 
when  your  poor  mother's  ciyin'.  That's  a 
bitther  thing,  too,  and  it  s  on  this  page— see 
— that — that— that's  it  I've  between  my  fin* 
gers' — look  at  it — how  wet  it  is  vdd  the  poor 
craythur's  tears ;  but  there's  no  blood  here 
— no,  no — nothing  but  tears.  Oh,  here — see 
here — a  lafe  as  big  as  the  rest,  but  wid  noth- 
ing on  it  Ay,  I  know  that — that's  an  emp- 
ty farm  that  nobody  dare  take,  or  woe  be 
to  them.  But  here — I  seen  him  " — here  he 
shuddered  strongly — "  I  seen  him  !  His 
father  and  mother  were  both  standing  undher 
him — ^that  was  the  worst  of  all.  It's  in  this 
page.  He  was  only  one-and-twenty,  and  the 
eyes  he  had ;  but  how  did  it  happen,  that 
although  they  hanged  him,  every  one  loved 
him  ?  I  seen  his  father  and  the  poor  mother 
looking  up  to  the  gallows  where  he  stood, 
and  then  ^e  fainted,  and  she  then  got  sick, 
and  poor  ould  Brian  has  nobody  now  but 
himself ;  and  all  that's  on  this  page."    Here 

rr  Raymond  shed  tears,  so  completely  was 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  lus  own  im- 
aginings. He  again  proceeded — "And  the 
poor  white-headed  son.     What  wouldn't  tha 
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poor  mother  give  to  have  his  white  head  to 
look  at  ?  but  he  will  never  waken — he  will 
never  waken  more.  What's  the  name  o*  this 
book  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Lucre. 
,  "  My  excellent  and  most  intelligent  friend, " 
repUed  that  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  meekness 
and  humiUty  that  would  have  shamed  an 
apostle  ;  ''  mj  most  interesting  friend,  the 
name  of  that  book  is  the  Bible." 

"  The  Bible !  oh  yes ;  but  am  I  doin'  it 
right?"  he  inquired  ;  "am  I  puttin'  the  ex- 
planation to  i  £  as  I  ought  ?  Sure  they  all  ex- 
plain it,  an<^.  it's  only  fair  that  Baymond 
should  shov/  hislamin'  as  well  as  any  o'  them. 
Let  us  see  then — murdher  and  bloodshed, 
hangin'  a«'d  starvin',  himtin',  purshuin, 
whippin',  rx)wld  and  nakedness,  hunger  and 
sickness,  death  and  then  madness,  and  then 
death  a^  m,  and  then  damnation  !  Did  I  ex- 
plain it  r " 

"Perfectly,  my  friend — nothing  can  be 
better.** 

"  Well,  then,  think  of  it ;  but  these  aren't 
my  e>planations — but  I  know  who  puts  them 
to  that  bad  book  !  Don't  they  take  all  I  said 
out  of  it  ?  They  do  ;  and,  sure,  don't  you 
see  the  poor  people's  blood,  and  tears,  and 
everything  upon  it ;  sure  all  I  said  is  in  it. 
Here,"  he  exclaimed,  shuddering,  "take  it 
away,  or  may  be  it'll  make  me  as  wicked  as 
the  rest  of  you.  But,  after  all,  maybe  it's 
not  the  fault  of  the  book,  but  of  the  people." 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
frightful  comment  upon  the  crimes  and  atroc- 
ities which  have  been  perpetrated  in  this 
divided  country,  in  the  name,  and  under  the 
character  of  religion,  than  that  which  issued, 
with  a  kind  of  methodical  incoherency,  from 
the  lips  of  Raymond-na-hattha.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Lucre,  having  first  vnped 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, poUtely  asked  him  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  him. 

"  Oh,  ay,"  said  he  ;  "  but  first  bring  me  a 
lump  of  good  mate,  and  a  quart  of  porther." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  my  excellent  friend. 
John,  ring  the  bell.  You  are  a  very  interest- 
ing person,  Mr. — Mr. " 

"  Raymond-na-hattha,  sir." 

"Mr.  Raiment — very  interesting,  indeed. 
(GU)od  Gk)d  !  am  I  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
Btranc^led  in  my  own  house  by  a  madman  ! ) 
Oh — iiere,  AUck  ;  bring  up  some  cold  meat 
fand  a  bottle  of  porter,  ^ything  to  make 
you  comfortable,  my  good  sir." 

"  I  only  want  to  see  if  all's  right,  sir,"  said 
Raymond,  "and  111  tell  you  by  and  by." 
This  was  followed  by  a  look  of  most  pitiable 
distress  from  Lucre  to  his  servant,  John. 

Raymond  no  sooner  saw  the  cold  beef  and 
bread  laid  down,  together  with  a  bottle  of 
porter,  than  he  commenced  an  exhibition. 


which  first  awoke  Mr.  Lucre's  astonishmeni; 
next  his  admiration,  and  lastly  his  envy. 
Raymond's  performance,  however,  was  ol 
that  rare  description  which  loses  by  too  fre- 
quent practice,  and  is  only  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  opportunities  for  exhibition  are  few. 
Three  mortal  poimds  having  at  length  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  greater  part  of  a 
quartern  loaf,  and  two  bottles  of  porter,  for 
Raymond  had  made  bold  to  call  for  a  second, 
he  now  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  cuflf  of  his 
coat  first,  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  a  more 
delicate  touch,  with  the  gathered  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then,  looking  at  Mr.  Lucre,  who  sat 
perspiring  with  terror  in  his  gorgeous  easy 
chair,  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  ease  it 
just  then  communicated  to  that  reverend 
gentleman,  when  he  said,  "It's  all  right 
enough,  sir." 

"  I'm  deUghted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Lucre,  applying  the  sudariolum  once  more 
with  a  very  nervous  and  quivering  hand  to 
his  forehead : 

"Is  there  anything  else  in  which  I  can 
serve  you,  my  good  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is — all's  right,  I've  now  made 
the  thrial,  and  it  will  do — I  want  to  borrow 
the  loan  of  your  rehgion  till  the  new  praties 
comes  in." 

"You  shall  have  it,  my  worthy  sir — ^you 
shall  have  it,  with  very  great  pleasure." 

"  The  raison  why  I  came  to  you  for  it," 
said  Raymond,  who,  evidently  in  this  joke, 
had  been  put  up  by  some  one,  "  was  beKaise 
I  was  tould  that  it's  as  good  as  new  with  you 
— ^seldom  used  lasts  long^*  you  know — but, 
such  as  it  is,  111  borry  it  for — ah,  there  now, 
that's  one ;  all  right,  all  right,"  pointing  to 
the  fragments  of  the  meat  and  bread — "I 
wouldn't  ax  betther  ;  so,  till  the  praties  comes 
in,  mind  I'll  take  care  of  it ;  and,  if  I  don't 
bring  it  back  safe,  I'll  bring  you  a  betther 
one  in  it's  place. "  He  then  nodded  familiarly 
to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  left  the  house.  The  latter 
felt  as  if  he  breathed  new  hfe  once  more,  but 
he  could  not  so  readily  pardon  the  man  for 
admitting  him. 

"What  is  the  reason,  sir,"  he  asked,  his 
face  reddening,  "  that  you  suffered  that  for- 
midable madman  to  get  into  the  house  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  repUed  the  porter,  "when  I 
opened  the  door,  he  shot  in  like  a  bolt ;  and, 
as  for  preventing  him  after  that,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted it,  he'd  have  had  me  in  fragments 
long  ago.  When  he's  not  opposed,  sir,  or 
crossed,  he's  qaiet  as  a  lamb,  and  wouldn't 
hurt  a  child ;  but,  if  he's  vexed,  and  won't 
get  his  own  way,  why  ten  men  wouldn't  stand 
him." 

"  Take  care  that  he  shall  never  be  admitted 
here  again,"  said  his  master ;  "  I  really  am 
quite  disturbed  and  nervous  by  his  conduct 
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and  language,  which  are  perfectly  tinintel- 
ligible.  Indeed  I  am  absolutely  unwell — the 
shock  was  awful,  and  to  occur  on  such  a  day, 
too — I  fear  my  appetite  will  be  very  much 
affected  by  it — a  circumstance  which  would 
be  distressing  beyond  belief.  Stop — per- 
haps it  is  not  yet  too  late — ask  Francis  is 
the  venison  down,  and,  if  not,  desire  him  not 
to  dress  it  to-day — I  am  out  of  appetite, 
Bay." 

John  went,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  re- 
turned, "  Francis  says  it's  down,  sir,  for  some 
time,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  that  it  must  be 
dressed  to-day,  otherwise  it  will  be  spoiled." 

"  And  this  is  owing  to  you,  you  scoundrel," 
said  his  master  in  a  rage,  "  owing  to  your 
neglect  and  carlessness— but  there  is  no 
placing  dependence  upon  one  of  you.  See, 
you  rascal,  the  position  in  which  I  am — here 
is  a  dehcious  haunch  of  venison  for  dinner, 
and  now  I  am  so  much  agitated  and  out  of 
order  that  my  appetite  will  be  quite  gone, 
and  it  will  be  eaten  by  others  before  my  face, 
while  I  cannot  touch  it.  For  a  very  trifle  I 
would  this  moment  discharge  you  from  my 
service,  and  without  a  character  too." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  the  truth — " 

"Begone,  you  scoundrel,  and  leave  the 
room,  or  I  shall  use  the  horse-whip  to  you." 

John  disappeared,  and  this  great  and  zea- 
lous prop  of  Protestantism  walked  to  and  fro 
his  study,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth  from  the 
apprehension  of  not  having  an  appetite  for 
the  haimch  of  venison. 


'  CHAPTER  Xm. 

d  ContraterHal  Discvssion,  together  toith  the  Vir- 
tues it  Produced — Darby* $  Brief  Retirement  from 
Public  Life, 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Darby  in 
his  pleasant  dialogue  with  Father  M'Cabe, 
alluded  to  a  man  named  Bob  Beatty,  as  a 
person  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  priest  had  miraculously 
cured  him  of  that  complaint ;  but,  whether 
he  had  or  not,  one  thing,  at  least,  was  cer- 
tain, that  he  became  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
went  regularly  to  mass.  He  had  been,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  notorious  for  his  violence 
as  an  Orangeman,  and  was  what  the  people 
then  termed  a  blood-hound,  and  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  earned  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  Tory  hunter  ;  which  means  a  per- 
son who  devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his 
life,  and  brought  aU  the  rancour  of  a  reUgious 
hatred  to  the  task  of  pursuing  and  capturing 
such  unfortunate  Catholics  as  came  within 
grasp  of  penal  laws.     Beatty,  like  all  con- 


verts, the  moment  he  embraced  the  Boman 
Cathohc  creed,  became  a  most  outrageous 
opponent  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 
Every  Oi*angeman  and  Protestant  must  be 
damned,  and  it  stood  to  reason  they  should, 
for  didn't  they  oppose  the  Pope?  Bob, 
then,  was  an  especial  protege  of  Fathen 
M'Cabe's,  who,  on  his  part,  had  very  little  to 
complain  of  his  convert,  imless  it  might  be 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  a  habit  of  strong 
swearing  which  had  brought  itself  so  closely 
into  his  conversation,  that  he  must  either  re- 
main altogether  silent,  or  let  fly  the  oaths. 
Another  slight  weakness,  which  was  rather 
annoying  to  the  priest  too,  consisted  in  a 
habit  Bob  had,  wnen  any  way  affected  with 
liquor,  of  drinking  in  the  very  fervor  of  his 
new-bom  zeal,  that  celebrated  old  toast,  "  to 
hell  with  the  Pope  ! "  These,  however,  were 
but  mere  specks,  and  would  be  removed  in 
time,  by  inducing  better  habits.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  Bob 
was  wending  his  way  to  Father  M'Cabe's,  to 
communicate  some  matter  connected  with 
his  rehgious  feelings,  and  to  ask  his  advice 
and  opinion. 

"  How  confoundedly  blind  the  world  is," 
thought  Bob,  "  not  to  see  that  PopeiT — "  he 
never  called  it  anything  else — "  is  the  true 
faith!  Curse  me  but  Priest  M'Cabe  is  a 
famous  fellow! — ^Zounds,  what  an  Orange- 
man he  would  make ! — he's  just  the  cut  for 
it,  an'  it's  a  thousand  pities  he's  not  one — 
but ! — what  the  heU  am  I  sayin  ? '  They  say 
he's  cross  and  ill-tempered,  but  I  deny  it— 
isn't  he  patient,  except  when  in  a  passion  ? 
and  never  in  a  passion  unless  when  provoked  ; 
what  the  d — 1  more  would  they  have?  I 
know  I  let  fly  an  oath  myself  of  an  odd  time 
(every  third  word,  good  reader),  but,  then, 
sure  the  faith  is  never  injured  by  the  vessel 
that  contains  it.  Begad,  but  I'm  sorry  for 
my  father,  though,  for,  as  there's  no  salvation 
out  o'  Popery,  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  he's  lost 
beyond  purchase." 

In  such  eccentric  speculations  did  Bob 
amuse  himself,  until,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  he  went,  he  overtook  a 
feUow-traveller,  who  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  our  friend  Darby  O'Drive.  There 
was,  in  fact,  considering  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  these  two  converts,  something  irresis-i 
tibly  comic  in  this  encounter.  Bob  knew' 
httle  or  nothing  of  the  Eoman  CathoHo 
creed ;  and,  as  for  Darby,  we  need  not  say< 
that  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  Protes- 
tantism. Yet,  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
— if  one  could  judge  by  the  fierce  controver- 
sial cock  of  Bob's  hat,  and  the  sneering  con- 
temptuous expression  of  Darby's  face,  that  a 
hard  battle,  touching  the  safest  way  of  sal- 
vation, was  about  to  be  fought  between  them. 
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Bob,  indeed,  had  of  late  been  anxious  to 
meet  Darby,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  make  him 
"show  the  cloven  foot,  the  rascal;"  but' 
Darby'9  ire  against  the  priest  was  now  up ; 
and  besides,  he  reflected  that  a  display  of 
some  kind  would  recommend  him  to  the 
Reformationists,  especially,  he  hoped,  to  Mr. 
Lucre,  who,  he  was  resolved,  should  hear  it 
The  two  converts  looked  at  each  other  with 
no  charitable  aspect.  Darby  was  about  to 
speak,  but  Bob,  who  thought  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost,  gave  him  a  controver- 
sial facer  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word : 
— "  How  many  articles  in  your  church  ?  " 

"How  many  articles  in  my  church! 
There's  one  bad  one  in  your  church  more 
than  ought  to  be  in  it,  since  they  got  you  : 
— but  can  you  tell  me  how  many  sins  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  on  you,  you  poor  lost 
hathen  ?  " 

"  Don't  hathen  me,  you  had  betther ;  but 
answer  my  question,  you  rascally  heretic." 

"Heretic  inagh !  oh,  thin,  is  it  from  a 
barefaced  idolather  Hke  you  that  we  hear 
heretic  called  to  us !  Faith,  it's  come  to  a 
purty  time  o*  day  wid  us ! " 

"You're  a  blessed  convart  not  to  know 
the  Forty-nine  articles  of  your  fat  estabhsh- 
ment ! " 

"And  m  hould  a  wager  that  you  don't 
know  this  minute  how  many  saikerments  in 
your  idolathry.  Oh,  what  a  swaggerin'  Ca- 
thoHc  you  are,  you  poor  hair-brained  black- 
guard!" 

"  I  believe  vou  found  some  convincin*  texts 
m  the  big  purse  of  the  Bible  blackguards — 
do  you  smell  that,  Darby  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  full  purse,  they  say,  but,  by 
the  time  Father  M'Cabe  takes  the  price  of 
your  trangressions  out  of  it — as  he  won't  fail 
to  do — take  my  word  for  it,  it'll  be  as  lank 
as  a  stocking  without  a  leg  in  it— do  you 
smell  that,  Bob  ahagur?" 

"  Where  was  your  church  before  the  Defor- 
mation?" 

"Where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed?" 

"  Do  you  know  the  four  pillars  that  your 
Church  rests  upon  ?  because  if  you  don't,  I'll 
tell  you — it  was  Harry  the  aigth,  Maaiin 
Luther,  the  Law,  and  the  DeviL  Put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Ah,  what  a  purty 
Doy  you  are,  and  what  a  deludin'  face  you've 
got!" 

"  So  the  priest's  doin'  you — ^he's  the  man 
can  pluck  a  fat  goose,  Bob." 

"  Don't  talk  of  pluckin'  geese — you  have 
taken  some  feathers  out  o'  the  Bible  blades, 
by  all  accounts.  How  do  you  expect  to  be 
saved  by  joining  an  open  heresy  ?  " 

"Whisht,  you  hathen,  that  has  taken  to 
idolathry  bekase  Father  M'Cabe  made  an  ass 


of  you  by  a  thrick  that  every  one  knows. 
But  I  tell  you  to  your  brazen  face,  that  you'll 
be  worse  yet  than  ever  you  were." 

"Yoii  disgraced  your  family  by  tumin* 
apostate,  and  we  know  what  for.  Little  Sol- 
omon, the  greatest  rogue  unhanged,  gave 
you  the  only  grace  you  got  or  ever  will 

get" 

"  Why,  you  poor  turncoat,  isn't  the  whole 
country  laughin'  at  you,  and  none  more  than 
your  own  friends.  The  great  fightiu'  Orange- 
man and  blood-hound  turned  voteen! — oh, 
are  we  alive  afther  that ! " 

"  The  blaggard  bailiff  and  swindler  turned 
swadler,  hopin*  to  get  a  fatter  cut  fi'om  the 
Bible  blades,  oh ! " 

"  Have  you  your  bades  about  you !?  if  you 
have.  111  throuble  you  to  give  us  a  touch  of 
your  Padareen  Partha.  Orange  Bob  at  his 
Padareen  Partha  !  ha^  ha,  ha." 

"You  know  much  about  Protestantism. 
Blow  me,  but  it's  a  sin  to  see  such  a  knavish 
scoimdrel  professing  it" 

"It's  a  greater  sin,  you  Orange  omad- 
hawn,  to  see  the  likes  o'  you  disgracin*  the 
bades  an'  the  blessed  rehgion  you  tuck  an 
you." 

"  You  were  no  disgrace,  then,  to  tlie  one 
you  left ;  but  you  are  a  burnin*  scandal  to 
the  one  you  joined,  and  they  ought  to  kick 
you  out  of  it" 

In  fact,  both  converts,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  hatred,  were  beginning  to  forget  the 
new  characters  they  had  to  support,  and  to 
glide  back  unconsciously,  or  we  should  rather 
say,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  to  their  orig- 
inal creeds. 

"  If  Father  M'Cabe  was  wise  he'd  send  you 
to  the  heretics  again. ' 

"If  the  Protestants  regarded  their  own 
character,  and  the  decency  of  their  reUgion, 
they'd  send  you  back  to  your  cursed  Popery 
again." 

"It's  no  beef  atin'  creed,  anyway,"  said 
Darby,  who  had,  without  knowing  it,  be- 
come once  more  a  staunch  Papist,  "ours 
isn't" 

"It's  one  of  knavery  and  roguery,"  rephed 
Bob,  "  sure  devil  a  thing  one  of  you  knows 
only  to  believe  in  your  Pope." 

"  You  had  betther  not  abuse  the  Pope," 
said  Darby,  "  for  fraid  I'd  give  you  a  touch 
o'  your  ouLd  complaint,  the  fallin'  sickness^ 
you  know,  wid  my  fist" 

"Two  could  play  at  that  game.  Darby, 
and  I  say,  to  hell  with  him — and  the  priests 
are  all  knaves  and  rogues,  every  one  of 
them." 

"Are  they,  faith,"  said  Darby,  "  here's  an 
answer  for  that,  anyhow." 

"  Text  for  text,  you  Popish  rascal." 

A  fierce  battle  took  place  on  the  open 
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highway,  which  was  fought  with  intense  bit- 
terness on  both  sides.  The  contest,  which 
was  pretty  equal,  might,  however,  have  been 
terminated  by  the  defeat  of  one  of  them,  had 
they  been  permitted  to  fight  without  sup- 
port on  either  side ;  this,  however,  was  not 
to  be.  A  tolerably  large  crowd,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, collected  from  the  adjoining  fields, 
where  they  had  been  at  labor,  immediately 

1'oined  them.  Their  appearance,  unhappily, 
lad  only  the  effect  of  renewing  the  battle. 
The  Cathohcs,  ignorant  of  the  turn  which 
the  controversy  had  taken,  supported  Bob 
and  Protestantism ;  whilst  the  Protestants, 
owing  to  a  similar  mistake,  fought  like  devils 
for  Darby  and  the  Pope.  A  pretty  smart 
skiiinish,  in  fact,  whicn  lasted  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  took  place  between  the  par- 
ties, and  were  it  not  that  their  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  and  mothers,  assisted  by  many 
who  were  more  peaceably  disposed,  threw 
themselves  between  them,  it  might  have  been 
much  more  serious  than  it  was.  If  the  wea- 
pons of  warfare  ceased,  however,  so  did  not 
their  tongues ;  there  vms  abundance  of  rus- 
tic conti'oversy  exchanged  between  them, 
that  is  to  say,  Dolemical  scurrility  much  of 
the  same  enlightened  character  as  that  in 
the  preceding  dialogue.  The  fact  of  the  two 
parties,  too,  that  came  to  their  assistance, 
having  mistaken  the  proper  grounds  of  the 
quarrel,  reduced  Darby  and  Bob  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  retracing  their  steps,  and  hoisting 
once  more  their  new  colors,  otherwise  their 
respective  friends,  had  they  discovered  the 
blunder  they  had  committed,  would,  un- 
questionably, have  fought  the  battle  a  second 
time  on  its  proper  merita  Bob,  escorted  by 
his  CathoHc  friends,  who  shouted  and  huzza'd 
as  they  went  along,  proceeded  to  Father 
M'Cabe's ;  whilst  Darby  and  his  adherents, 
following  their  example,  went  towards 
M'Clutchy*s,  and  having  left  him  within 
sight  of  Constitution  Cottage,  they  returned 
to  their  labor. 

We  have  already  said,  that  neitlier 
IkFClutchy  nor  M'Slime  was  at  all  a  favorite 
with  Darby.  Darby  was  naturally  as  avari- 
cious, and  griping,  and  oppressive  as  either 
of  them  ;  and  as  he  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment  of  their  rapacity  and  extortion,  he 
'deemed  it  but  fair  and  just  that  they  should 
leave  him  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  their 
iniquitous  gains.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  gentlemen  to  leave  much  behind  them, 
and  the  upshot  was,  that  Darby  became  not 
only  highly  dissatisfied  at  their  conduct  to- 
wards him,  but  jealous  and  vigilant  of  all 
their  movements,  and  determined  to  watch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  them  both  into  his 
power.    M'Slune's  trick  about  M'Clutchy'B 


letter  first  awoke  his  suspicions,  and  the  read' 
er  is  already  acquainted  with  the  dexterous 
piece  of  piety  by  which  he  secured  it  Both 
letters  now  were  in  his  possession,  or  at  least 
in  a  safe  place  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  read 
them,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  Une  of 
conduct  or  deportment  to  assume.  Then, 
how  face  M'Clutchy  without  M'Slime's  an- 
swer ?  Darby,  however,  was  fertile,  and  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  man  who  could,  as  they  say, 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  had  it ; — 
just  the  very  thing  that  would  serve  every 
purpose.  Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to 
M'Clutchy's  at  all,  he  tiuned  his  steps  to  his 
own  house ;  tied  an  old  stocking  aix)und  his 
head,  got  his  face  bandaged,  and  deUberately 
took  to  his  bed  in  a  very  severe  state  of  ill- 
ness. And,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  day 
or  two  in  bed  was  not  calculated  to  do  him 
the  least  harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  for 
what,  between  the  united  contributions  of 
Father  M'Cabe  and  Bob  Beatty,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  unfit  subject  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  few  days'  retirement  from  public  life. 


CHAPTER  XEV. 

PcU  DooKrCs  Honesty^  and  PhiTs  Gallantry, — A 
Beavtiful  but  Cowardly  Method  of  Destroying  Fe- 
male Reputaiion, — A  Ihmieiliary  V'Mt  Jfroni  the 
Blood'hounda — Irreapcmsible  Power, 

At  length  the  hour  of  Mary  M'Loughlin's 
appointment  with  Phil  arrived,  and  the  poor 
girl  found  herself  so  completely  divided  be- 
tween the  contending  principles  of  love  for 
Harman  and  aversion  towards  Phil,  that  she 
scarcely  knew  the  purport  of  her  thoughts  or 
actions.  Harman's  safety,  however,  was  the 
predominant  idea  in  her  soul,  and  in  order 
to  effect  that,  or  at  least  to  leave  notliing  un- 
done to  effect  it,  she  resolved,  as  pure  and 
disinterested  attachment  always  will  do — to 
sacrifice  her  detestation  for  young  M'Clutchy, 
so  far  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  sat- 
isfying her  tiiat  he  was  sincere  in  wishing  to 
save  her  lover.  This  setting  aside  her  invin- 
cible and  instinctive  hatred  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  was,  she  thought,  not  at  least  un- 
reasonable, and  with  her  mind  thus  regu- 
lated she  accordingly  awaited  the  appointed 
time.  On  reaching  the  back  of  her  father's 
garden  she  foimd  that  Phil  had  not  arrived, 
but  somewhat  to  her  rehef  she  was  accosted 
by  Poll  DooHn,  who  approached  from  a 
clump  of  trees  that  stood  in  deep  and  impen- 
etrable shadow,  whilst  she  and  Poll  were  eas- 
ily visible  under  the  dim  light  of  what  i» 
called  a  watery  and  cloudv  moon. 

Poll,  as  she  addressed  ner,  spoke  eagerlj 
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and  her  Toice  trembled  with  what  appeared 
to  Mary  to  be  deep  and  earnest  agitation. 

"  Miss  MTioughliu/'  she  excl^med,  in  a 
low,  but  tremulous  voice,  "I  now  forgive 
your  father  all — ^I  forgive  him  and  his — you 
I  need  not  forgive,  for  I  never  bore  you  ill- 
will — but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  there's 
danger  over  your  father's  house  and  hearth 
this  night.  There  is  but  one  can  save  them, 
and  he  will.  You  must  go  into  your  own 
room,  raise  the  window,  and  he  will  soon  be 
there." 

"What  is  that,  Poll,"  said  Mary,  seriously 
alarmed,  "  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
low  voices  among  the  trees  there.  Who  are 
they,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Make  haste,"  said  PoU,  leading  the  way, 
"  go  round  to  your  room  and  come  to  the 
window.  It's  an  awful  business — there  is- 
people  there  in  the  clump — be  quick,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  window  raise  ii^  and 
111  tell  you  more  through  ii" 

Maiy,  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  felt  that 
ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties by  which  she  was  surrounded,  she  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  be  guided  by 
Poll,  who  seemed  to  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  mysterious  circumstances  to  which  she 
made  such  wild  and  startling  allusions. 

Poll  immediately  proceeded  to  Miss 
M'Loughlin's  bed-room,  the  window  of  which 
nras  soon  opened  by  Mary  herself,  who  with 
trembling  Lmds  raised  it  no  higher  than 
merely  to  allow  the  necessary  communication 
between  them. 

"You  don't  know,  nor  cotdd  you  never 
suspect,"  said  PoU,  "  the  struggles  that  Mis- 
therPhil  is  makin'  for  you  and  yours.  This 
night,  maybe  this  hour,  will  show  his  friend- 
ship for  your  family.  And  now,  Mary 
M'Loughlin,  if  you  wish  to  have  yourself  and 
them  safe — safe,  I  say,  from  his  own  father's 
blood-hounds,"  and  this  she  hissed  into  her 
ear,  squeezing  her  hand  at  the  same  time  un- 
til it  became  painful — in  a  voice  so  low,  ear- 
nest, and  condensed,  that  it  was  scarcely  in 
human  nature  to  question  the  woman's  sin- 
cerity ;  "it"  she  continued,  "you  wish  to 
have  them  safe  ^  and  Harman  safe,  be  guided 
by  him,  and  let  him  manage  it  his  own  way. 
He  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that  is  wrong 
or  improper  in  itself ;  but  as  you  love  your 
yDwn  ^rnily— as  you  value  Harman's  life — ^let 
him  act  according  to  his  own  way,  for  he 
knows  them  he  has  to  deal  with  best" 

"  Wo — wo— heavy  and  bitter  betide  you, 
Poll  Doolin,  if  you  are  now  deceiving  me,  or 
prompting  me  to  do  anything  that  is  impro- 
per I  I  will  not  act  in  this  business  blindfold — 
neither  I  nor  my  family  are  conscious  of  evil, 
and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  them  this  mo- 
ment with  the  danger  that  is  over  them." 


"  By  the  sotds  of  the  dead,"  replied  Poll, 
uttering  the  oath  in  Irish,  "  if  you  do  what 
you  say  there  will  be  blood  shed  this  night 
— the  blood,  too,  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  you !  Do  not  be  mad,  I  say,  do  not  be 
mad ! " 

"  May  God  guide  me?  "  exclaimed  the  dis-' 
tressed  girl,  bursting  into  tears ;  "for  of  my- 
self I  know  not  how  to  act."  J 

"  Be  guided  by  Mr.  Phil,"  said  she  ;  "  he 
is  the  only  man  living  that  can  prevent  the 
damnable  work  that  is  designed  against  your 
h^\iy  this  nighC  ^ 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  wor  Js  when 
Phil  came  breathless  to  the  window,  and,  as 
if  moved  by  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  an  appre- 
hension of  danger  still  greater  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  Poll  herself,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Miss  M'Loughlin,  it's  no  time  for  cere- 
mony— my  father's  blood-hounds  are  at  your 
father's  door ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  of 
saving  your  family  from  violence  and  out- 
rage. Excuse  me — but  I  must  pass  in  by 
this  window.  You  don't  know  what  I  risk 
by  it ;  but  for  your  sake  and  theirs  it  must 
be  done." 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  trampling  of  horses 
feet  and  the  jingling  of  arms  were  distinctly 
heard  at  M'Loughlin's  door — a  circimistance 
which  so  completely  paralyzed  the  distracted 
girl,  that  she  became  perfectly  powerless 
with  afi&ight  Phil  availed  himself  of  the 
moment,  put  his  hand  to  the  window,  which 
he  raised  up,  and  dehberately  entered,  after 
which  he  shut  it  down.  Poll,  while  he  did 
so,  coughed  aloud,  as  if  giving  a  signal ;  and 
in  an  instant,  a  number  of  individuals  mostly 
females,  approached  the  window,  near  enough 
to  see  young  M'Clutchy  enter,  and  shut  the 
window  after  him. 

"Now"  said  PoU  to  the  spectators,  "I 
hope  you're  aU  satisfied ;  and  you,  James 
Harman,  wiU  beheve  your  own  eyes,  if  you 
don't  PoU  Doolin.  Is  that  girl  a  tit  wife  for 
your  cousin,  do  you  think?  WeU,  you're 
satisfied,  are  you  ?  Gt)  home  now,  and  help 
f orrid  the  match,  if  you  can.  You're  a  good 
witness  of  her  conduct,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  did  not  beheve  you,  PoU,"  repUed  the 
young  man  whom  she  addressed ;  "but  un- 
fortunately I  am  now  satisfied,  smre  enough. 
My  own  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  Lost  and 
unhappy  girl!  what  wiU  bBcome  of  her? 
But  that's  not  aU — for  she  has  proved  herself 
treacherous,  and  deceitful,  and  worthless." 

"Ay,"  said  the  crones  whom  PoU  had 
brought  to  witness  what  certainly  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  innocent  girl's  shame  and 
degradation — "  ay,"  they  observed,  "  there's 
now  an  end  to  her  character,  at  any  rate. 
The  pride  of  the  MTjoughUns  has  got  a  faU 
at  last — and  indeed  they  desarved  it;  fur 
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tiiey  held  their  heads  as  upsettm'  as  if  they 
were  dacent  Protestants,  and  them  nothing 
but  Papishes  afther  all." 

"  Go  home,  now,"  said  Poll ;  "  go  home 
all  of  yez.  YouVe  seen  enough,  and  too 
much.  Throth  Tm  sorry  for  the  girl,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  persuade  her  against  the 
step  she  tuck  ;  but  it  was  no  use — she  was 
more  like  one  that  tuck  love  powdhers  from 
him,  than  a  raisonable  bein'." 

Harman's  cousin  had  already  departed, 
but  in  such  a  state  of  amazement,  indigna- 
tion, and  disgust,  that  he  felt  himself  incapa- 
ble  of  continuing  a  con^orsation  with  any 
one,  or  of  bestowing  his  attention  upon  any 
other  topic  whatsoever.  He  was  thunder- 
struck— his  very  faculties  were  nearly  para- 
lyzed, and  his  whole  mind  literally  clouded 
in  one  dark  chaos  of  confusion  and  distress. 

"  Now,"  said  Poll  to  the  females  who  ac- 
companied her — "  go  home  every  one  of  yez ; 
but,  for  goodness  sake  don't  be  spakin'  of 
what  you  seen  this  night.  The  poor  girl's 
correcther's  gone,  sure  enough  ;  but  for  all 
that,  let  us  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  or  Mr. 
Phil.  It'll  all  come  out  time  enough,  and 
more  than  time  enough,  without  our  help ;  so, 
as  I  said,  hould  a  hard  cheek  about  ii  In- 
deed it's  the  safest  way  to  do  so — for  the  same 
M'Loughlins  is  a  dangerous  and  bitther  fac- 
tion to  make  or  meddle  with.  Go  off  now, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  and  say  nothin'  to 
nobody — barring,  indeed,  to  some  one  that 
won't  carry  it  farther." 

Whilst  tins  dialogue,  which  did  not  occupy 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  was  pro- 
ceeding, a  scene  of  a  different  character  took 
l)lace  in  M'Loughlin*s  parlor,  upon  a  topic 
which,  at  that  period,  was  a  very  plausible 

f)retext  for  much  brutal  outrage  and  vio- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  Orange  yeomanry — 
we  mean  the  possession,  or  the  imputed 
possession,  of  fire-arma  Indeed  the  state 
of  society  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland — short- 
ly after  the  rebeUion  of  ninety-eight— was 
then  such  as  a  modem  conservative  would 
blush  for.  An  Orangeman,  who  may  have 
happened  to  entertain  a  pique  against  a  Ro- 
man Cathohc,  or  sustained  an  injury  from  one, 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  S  abroad! 
or  get  some  one  to  send  abroad  for  him,  a 
report  that  he  had  fire-arms  in  his  possession. 
No  sooner  had  this  rumor  spread,  than  a 
party  of  these  yeomanry  assembled  in  their 
regimentals,  and  with  loaded  fire-arms,  pro- 
ceeded, generally  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
or  about  day-break,  to  the  residence  of  the 
suspected  person.  The  door,  if  not  immedi- 
ately opened,  was  broken  in — the  whole 
house  ransacked — the  men  frequently  beaten 
severely,  and  the  ears  of  females  insulted 
by  the  coarsest  and  most  indecent  language. 


These  scenes,  which  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  the  Orangemen  got  up  to  gratify 
private  hatred  and  maUgnity,  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  may  show  us  the  danger  of  any 
government  entrusting  power,  in  whatever 
shape,  or  arms  or  ammimition,  to  irrespon- 
sible hands,  or  subjecting  one  party  to  the] 
fierce  passions  and  bigoted  impulses  of  1 
another. 

The  noise  of  their  horses*  feet  as  they  ap- 
proached MTioughlin's  house  in  a  gallop, 
alarmed  that  famSy,  who  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  a  domiciliary  visit  from  M'Clutchy's 
cavalry. 

"Raise  the  window,"  said  M'Loughlin 
himself,  "  and  ask  them  what  they  want— or 
stay,  open  the  door,"  he  added  at  the  same 
time  to  another,  ''and  do  not  let  us  give 
them  an  excuse  for  breaking  it  in.  It's  the 
blood-hounds,  sure  enough,"  observed  he, 
"and  here  they  are." 

In  a  moment  they  were  dismoimted,  and 
having  foimd  the  hall  door  open,  the  parlor 
was  crowded  with  armed  men,  who  mani- 
fested all  the  overbearing  insolence  and  wan- 
ton insult  of  those  who  know  that  they  can 
do  so  with  impunity. 

"  Come,  M'Loughlin,"  said  Cochrane,  now 
their  leader,  "you  ribelly  Papish  rascal, 
produce  your  arms — for  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  have  arms  consaled  in  the 
house." 

"Pray  who  informed  you,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane ?  " 

"  That's  not  your  business,  my  man,"  re- 
pHed  Cochrane,  "  out  with  them  before  we 
search." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Cochrane,"  rephed 
M'Loughlin,  "whoever  informed  you  that 
we  have  arms  is  a  liar — we  have  no  anna" 

"And  right  well  they  know  that,"  said 
his  son,  "  it's  not  for  arms  they  come,  but 
it's  a  good  excuse  to  insult  the  family." 

His  father  (who,  on  looking  more  closely 
at  them,  now  perceived  that  they  were  tipsy, 
and  some  of  them  quite  drunk)  though  a 
man  of  singular  intrepidity,  deemed  it  the 
wisest  and  safest  course  to  speak  to  them  as 
civilly  as  possible. 

"I  did'nt  think,  Tom  Cochrane,"  said  he, 
"  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  family,  deserved 
such  a  visit  as  this  from,  I  may  say,  my  own 
door  neighbors.  It's  not  over  civil,  I  think, 
to  come  in  this  manner,  disturbing  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  family." 

"  What's  the  ribelly  rascal  sayin'  ?  "  asked 
a  drunken  fellow,  who  lurched  across  the 
floor,  and  would  have  faUen,  had  he  not 
come  in  contact  with  a  chest  of  drawers, 
"what,  wha-at's  he  say-ayin?  but  I  sa-ay, 
here's  to  hell  with  the  Po-po-pope — hurra  I " 

"Ah?"    said  young  M'Loughlin,    "you 
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have  the  ball  at  your  own  foot  now,  but  if 
we  were  man  to  man,  with  equal  weapons, 
there  would  be  none  of  this  swagger." 

"  What's  tha-at  the  young  rible  says,"  said 
the  drunken  fellow,  dehberately  covering 
Jhim  with  his  cavalry  pistol — "  another  word, 
and  I'll  let  day-light  through  you." 
I  *  **  Come,  Burke,"  said  a  man  named  Irwin, 
throwing  up  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  "  none 
o*  this  work,  you  drunken  brute.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  M'Ix)uglilin,  you  shan't  be  injured." 

"  Go  go  to  h — 1,  George,  I'll  do  what  I—  I 
li-like ;  sure  all  these  ribels  ha-hate  King 
"WiUiam  that  sa-saved  us  fi'om  brass  money 
a-and  wooden  noggins — eh,  stay,  shoes  it  is ; 
BO  matter,  they  ought  to  be  brogues  I  think, 
for  it^it's  brogues — ay,  brogues,  the  papish 
— it  is,  by  hell,  *  brogues  and  broghans  an*  a' 
the  Pa-papishes  wear — that  saved  us  from 
bra-brass  money,  an-and  wooden  brogues, 
that's  it — for  dam-damme  if  ever  the  Pa- 
pishers  was  da-dacent  enough  to  wear  brass 
shoes,  never,  by  jingo  ;  so,  boys,  it's  brass 
brogues — ay,  do  they  lia-hate  King  WiUiam, 
that  put  us  in  the  pil-pillory,  the  piUory  in 
hell,  and  the  devils  pel-peltin'  us  with  priests, 
— hurra  boys,  recov-er  arms — stand  at  aise 
— ha — ram  down  Cathohcs — hurra !  " 

"  Mr.  M'Loughlin— " 

"  Mist  her  M'Loughlin  !  ay,  there's  respect 
for  a  Pa-pish,  an*  from  a  pupple  man,  too !  " 

"  You  had  better  be  quiet,  Burke,"  reterted 
Irwin,  who  was  a  determined  and  powerful 
man. 

"For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs. 
M'Loughlin,  "  do  not  distvurb  or  alarm  our 
family  —  you  ai-e  at  liberty  to  search  the 
house,  but,  as  God  is  above  us,  we  have  no 
arms  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  none  in  the  house." 

•*  Don't  beheve  her,"  said  Burke,  "  she's  a 
Papish — "  He  had  not  time  to  add  the 
oflfensive  epithet,  what  ever  it  might  have 
been,  for  Irwin — who,  in  truth,  accompanied 
the  party  with  the  special  intention  of  re- 
pressing outrage  against  the  M'Loughlins, 
whom  he  very  much  respected  —  having 
caught  him  by  the  neck,  shook  the  word 
back  again,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  throat. 

"You  ill-tengued  drunken  rufiian,"  said 
he,  "if  you  don't  hold  your  scoundrelly 
tongue,  I'll  piteh  you  head  foremost  out  of 
the  house.  We  must  search,  Mrs.  M'Lough- 
lin," said  Invin,  "but  it  will  be  done  as 
quietly  as  possible." 

They  then  proceeded  through  all  the  rooms, 
into  which,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  they 
scarcely  looked,  until  they  came  into  that  in 
which  we  left  Mary  M'Loughlin  and  PhiL 
The  moment  this  worthy  gentleman  heard 
their  approach,  he  immediately  shut  the 
dcxx,  ana,  with  all  the  seeming  trepidation 


and  anxiety  of  a  man  who  feared  discovery, 
bustled  about,  and  made  a  show  of  preparing 
to  resist  their  entrance.  On  coming  to  the 
door,  therefore,  they  found  it  shut,  and 
everything  apparently  silent  within. 

"Open  the  door,"  said  Irwin,  "we  wank 
to  search  for  arms." 

"  Ah !  boys,**  said  Phil  in  a  wliisper  through 
the  key-hole,  "pass  on  if  you  love  me— I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  there's  no 
arms  here  but  a  brace  that  is  worth  any 
money  te  be  locked  in.** 

"We  must  open,  Mr.  Phil,"  said  Sharpe, 
"you  know  our  ordhers.  ByJapiurs,"  said 
he,  in  a  side  voice  to  the  rest,  "  the  fellow 
wasn't  boastin*  at  aU ;  it's  true  enough — 111 
hould  goold  he  was  right,  and  that  we'll  find 
her  inside  mth  him." 

"  W^hen  I  see  it.  111  believe  it,**  said  Irwin, 
"but  not  till  then.  Open,  sir,"  said  he, 
"open,  if  all's  right" 

"  Oh,  d — n  it,  boys,*'  said  Phil  again,  "  this  is 
too  bad — honor  bright : — surely  you  wouldn't 
expose  us,  especially  the  girl."  At  the  same 
time  he  withdrew  his  shoulder  fi'om  the 
door,  which  flew  open,  and  discovered  him 
sliriving  te  soothe  and  console  Miss  M'Lough- 
lin, who  had  not  yet  recovered  her  alann 
and  agitation,  so  as  to  understand  the  cii*- 
cumstances  which  took  place  about  her.  In 
fact,  she  had  been  in  that  description  of  ex- 
citement which,  without  taking  away  anima- 
tion, leaves  the  female  (for  it  is  peculiar  te 
the  sex)  utterly  incapable  of  taking  any- 
thing more  than  a  vague  cognizance  of  that 
which  occurs  before  her  eyes.  The  moment 
she  and  Phil  were  discovered  together,  not 
all  Irwin's  influence  could  prevent  the  party 
from  indulging  in  a  shout  of  triumph.  This 
startled  her,  and  was,  indeed,  the  means  of 
restoring  her  to  perfect  consciousness,  and  a 
full  perception  of  her  situation. 

"  What  is  this  **  she  inquired,  "  and  why 
is  it  that  a  peaceable  house  is  filled  with 
armed  men?  and  you,  Mr.  M'Clutehy,  for 
what  treacherous  pui'pose  did  you  intrude 
into  my  private  room  ?  " 

M'Loughlin  himself,  from  a  natural  dread 
of  collision  between  his  sons  and  the  licen- 
tious yeomanry,  and  trusting  to  the  friend- 
ship and  steadiness  of  Irwin,  literally  stood 
sentinel  at  the  parlor  door,  and  prevented 
them  from  accompanying  the  othera  in  the 
search. 

"  My  darling  Mary,**  said  Phil,  "  it  s  too 
late  now,  you  see,  to  speak  in  this  tone — 
we're  caught,  that*s  all,  foimd  out,  and  be 
cursed  to  these  fellows.  If  tliey  had  found 
us  anywhere  else  but  in  your  bed-room,  1 
didn't  so  much  care ;  however,  it  can't  be 
helped  now." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  eye-brows  from 
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time  to  time  at  his  companions,  and  winked 
with  an  expression  of  triumph  so  cowardly 
and  diabolical,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  our 
abiHty  to  describe  it.  They,  in  the  mean- 
time, Avinked  and  nodded  in  return,  laughed 
heartily,  and  poked  one  another  in  the  ribs. 

**  Bravo,  Mx,  Phil ! — success.  Captain  ! — 
more  power  to  you ! " 

**  Come  now,  boys,"  said  Phil,  "  let  us  go. 
Mar}',  my  darling,  I  must  leave  you ;  but 
well  meet  again  where  they  can't  distiurb  us 
— stand  aroimd  me,  boys,  for,  upon  my 
honor  and  soul,  these  hot-headed  fellows  of 
brothers  of  hers  will  knock  my  brains  out, 
if  you  don't  guard  me  well ;  here,  put  me  in 
the  middle  of  you — good  by,  Mary,  never 
mind  this,  well  meet  again." 

However  anxious  M'Loughlin  had  been 
to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  angry  words  or 
blows  between  his  sons  and  these  men  still 
the  extraordinary  yell  which  accompanied 
the  discovery  of  young  M'Clutchy  in  his 
daughter's  bed-room,  occasioned  him  to  relax 
his  vigilance,  and  rush  to  the  spot,  after 
ha>dng  warned  and  urged  them  to  remain 
where  they  were.  Notwithstanding  liis  re- 
monstrances, they  followed  his  footsteps,  and 
the  whole  family,  in  fact,  reached  her  door 
as  Phil  uttered  the  last  words. 

"  Great  God,  what  is  this,"  exclaimed  her 
father,  "how  came  M'Clutchy,  Val  the 
Vulture's  son,  into  my  daughter's  sleeping- 
room  ?  How  came  you  here,  sir  ?  "  he  added 
sternly,  "explain  it." 

Not  even  a  posse  of  eighteen  armed  men, 
standing  in  a  circle  about  him,  each  with  a 
cocked  and  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  could 
prevent  the  cowardly  and  craven  soul  of  him 
from  quailing  before  the  eye  of  her  indig- 
nant father.  His  face  became  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  perfectly  bloodless,  and  his  eye  sank 
Vii  /were  /ever  again  to  look  fr^m  the 
earth,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  blessed  Hght 
of  heaven. 

"Ah!"  he  proceeded,  "you  are,  indeed, 
your  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cruel  father's 
son  ;  you  cannot  raise  your  eye  upon  me, 
and  neither  could  he.  Mary,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  his  daughter,  "how  did  this 
treacherous  scoundrel  get  into  your  room  ? 
tell  the  truth — but  that  I  need  not  add,  for 
I  know  you  will." 

His  daughter  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  in  a  posture  that  betrayed  neither  terror 
nor  apprehension.  Raised  to  her  full  height, 
she  looked  upon  M'Clutchy  and  his  men 
alternately,  but  principally  upon  himself, 
with  a  smile  which  in  truth  was  fearful 
Her  eyes  brightened  into  clear  and  perfect 
fire,  the  roundness  of  her  beautiful  arm  was 
distended  by  the  coming  forth  of  its  muscles 
— her  lips  became  firm — her  cheek  height- 


ened in  color — and  her  temples  were  little 
less  than  scarlet.  There  she  stood,  a  con^ 
centration  of  scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred 
the  most  iih;ense,  pouring  upon  the  dastardly 
villain  an  unbroken  stream  of  withering  fury, 
that  was  enough  to  drive  back  his  cowardly 
soul  into  the  deepest  and  blackest  recesses 
of  its  own  Satanic  baseness.  Her  father,  in 
fact,  was  obliged  to  address  her  twice,  before 
he  could  arrest  her  attention  ;  for  such  was 
the  measureless  indignation  which  her  eye 
poured  upon  him,  that  she  could  scarcely 
look  upon  any  other  object. 

"  My  child,  did  you  hear  me  ?  "  said  her 
father.  "  How  did  this  heartless  and  down- 
looking  scoundrel  get  into  your  apart- 
ment?" 

She  looked  quickly  upon  her  father's  feat- 
ures— 

"  How  ?  "  said  she  ;  "  how  but  by  treachery, 
falsehood,  and  fraud!  Is  he  not  Val 
M'Clutchy's  son,  my  dear  father  ?  " 

Her  brothers  had  not  yet  uttered  a  syllable, 
but  stood  like  their  sister  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  burning  indignation  in  their  eyes.  On 
hearing  what  their  sister  had  just  said,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  had  all  been  moved  by  the 
same  impulse,  thought,  or  determination — 
as  in  truth  they  were — their  countenances, 
became  pale  as  death — they  looked  at  each' 
other  significantly — then  at  PhU — and  .they 
appeared  very  calm,  as  if  relieved — satisfied  ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  eye  darkened  into 
a  meaning  that  was  dreadful  to  look  upon. 

"That  is  enough,  my  child,"  rephed  h^ 
father  ;  "I  suppose,  my  friends,  you  are  now 
satisfied ." 

"  Yes,  by  h — 1,"  shouted  Burke,  "  we  are 
now  satisfied." 

Irwin  had  him  again  by  the  neck — 
"Silence,"  said  he,  "or,  as  heaven's  above 
me,  I'll  drive  vour  brainless  skull  in  with 
the  butt  of  my  pistol." 

"You  are  satisfied," continued M'Loughhn, 
"  that  there  are  no  arms  here.  I  hope  you 
will  now  withdraw.  As  for  you,  treacherous 
and  cowardly  spawn  of  a  treacherous  and 
cowardly  father,  go  home  and  tell  him  to  do 
his  worst — that  I  scorn  and  defy  him — that  I 

will  hve  to  see  him ;  but  I  am  wrong — 

he  is  below  our  anger,  and  I  will  not  waste 
words  upon  him."  ^ 

"  You  will  find  you  have  used  a  thrifle  too 
many  for  all  that,"  said  another  of  them; 
"  when  he  hears  them,  you  may  be  sure  hell 

Eut  them  in  his  pocket  for  you — as  hear  them 
e  will." 
"We  don't  care  a  d — n,"  said  another, 
"what  he  does  to  blackguard  Papishes,  so 
long  as  he's  a  right  good  Orangeman,  and  a 
right  good  Protestant,  too." 

"Come  now,"  said  Irwin,   "our  duty  is 
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OTer — let  tis  start  for  borne ;  we  have  no 
further  business  bere." 

"  Won't  you  give  us  something  to  drink  ?  " 
asked  a  new  voice ;  '*  I  tbink  we  desarve  it 
for  our  civility.  We  neither  broke  doors  nor 
furniture,  nor  stabbed  either  bed  or  bed- 
clothes. We  treated  you  well,  and  if  you're 
dacent  youll  treat  us  welL" 

"  Confound  him,"  said  a  fresh  hand  ;  "I'd 
not  drink  his  cursed  Papish  whiskey.  Sure 
the  Papishes  gets  the  priest  to  christen  it  for 
them.  I  wouldn't  drmk  his  cursed  Papish 
whiskey." 

"No,  nor  I,"  said  several  voices; — upon 
which  a  loud  and  angry  dispute  arose  among 
them,  as  to  whether  it  were  consistent  with 
true  loyalty,  and  the  duties  of  a  staunch 
Protestant  and  Orangeman,  to  drink  '  Papish 
liquor,*  as  they  termed  it,  at  all. 

Irwin,  who  joined  the  negative  party,  in- 
sisted strongly  that  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  any  man  who  had  drunk  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory,  ever  to  contam- 
inate his  loyal  lips  with  whiskey  that  had 
been  made  a  Papish  of  by  the  priest  This 
carried  the  argument,  or  otherwise  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  mischief  might  have  arisen,  had 
they  heightened  their  previous  intoxication. 

Phil,  during  this  dialogue,  still  retained 
his  place  in  the  centre  of  his  friends  ;  but 
from  time  to  time  he  kept  glancing  from 
under  his  eyebrows  at  M'Loughlin  and  his 
sons,  in  that  spaniel-like  manner,  which  be- 
trays a  consciousness  of  offence  and  a  dread 
of  punishment. 

Irwin  now  caused  them*  to  move  off;  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  anything  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  utter  prostration  of  all 
inanly  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  chief 
offender.  On  separating,  the  same  baleful 
and  pallid  glances  were  exchanged  between 
the  brothers,  who  clearly  possessed  an  in- 
stinctive community  of  feeling  upon  the  chief 
incident  of  the  night — we  mean  that  of  find- 
ing M'Clutchy  in  their  sister's  bedroom. 
Irwin  noticed  their  mute,  motionless,  but 
ghastly  resentment,  as  did  Phil  himself  who, 
whether  they  looked  at  him  or  not,  felt  that 
their  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  that  come 
what  might,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  was  marked  as  their  victim. 
This  consciousness  of  his  deserts  veas  not  at 
all  lessened  by  the  observations  of  Irwin 
upon  his  conduct;  for  be  it  known,  that 
although  there  subsisted  a  political  bond 
that  caused  Phil  and  the  violent  spirits  of 
the  neighborhood  to  come  frequently  to- 
gether, yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  con- 
tempt which  they  felt  for  him  in  his  private 
aad  individual  capacity. 

"Brother  M'Clutchy,"  said  Irwin,  "I'm 
afraid  you've  made  a  bad  night's  work  of  it. 


By  the  moon  above  us,  I  wouldn't  take  the 
whole  Castle  Cumber  property  and  stand  in 
your  shoes  from  this  night  out" 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  Phil,  who  was  now  safe 
and  beyond  their  immediate  reach ;  "  why 

so,  Irwin  ?    111  tell  you  what,  Irwin  ;  d n, 

my  honor,  but  I  think  you're  cowardly.  Did* 
you  see  how  steady  I  was  to-night  ?  Not  a 
syllable  escaped  my  lips ;  but,  zounds,  didn't 
you  see  how  my  eye  told  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  certainly  did,  brother  Plul,  and 
a  devilish  bad  tale  it  told,  too,  for  yourself. 
Your  father  has  promised  me  a  new  lease, 
with  your  life  in  it ;  but  after  this  night,  and 
after  what  I  saw,  rU  beg  to  have  your  name 
left  out  of  that  transaction." 

"But  didn't  you  see,  George,"  returned 
Phil,  "  that  a  man  of  them  durstn't  look  me 
in  the  face?  They  couldn't  stand  my  eye; 
upon  my  honor  they  couldn't" 

"  Ay,"  said  Burke,  "  that's  because  they're 
Papishes.  A  rascally  Papish  can  never  look 
a  Protestant  in  the  face." 

"  Well  but,"  said  Phil,  "you  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  girl  was  so  fond  of  me  as  she 
is,  until  you  saw  it  I  knew  very  well  they 
had  no  arms  ;  so,  as  I  vdshed  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  I  put 
the  journey  upon  tiiat  footing." 

"Well,"  said  Irwin,  "we  shall  see  the  up- 
shot—that's all." 

They  then  escorted  Phil  home,  after  which 
they  dipersed. 

When  MTiOughlin's  family  assembled  in 
the  parlor,  after  their  departure,  a  deep  gloom 
brooded  over  them  for  some  minutes.  Mary 
herself  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  incident 
which  gave  them  so  much  distress,  and  in 
which  ^e  herself  had  been  so  painfully  in- 
volved. She  lost  not  a  moment,  therefore, 
in  relating  fully  and  candidly  the  whole  na- 
ture of  her  intercourse  with  Poll  Doolin,  and 
the  hopes  held  out  to  her  of  Harman's  safety, 
through  Phil  M'Clutchy.  At  the  same  time, 
she  expressed  in  forcible  language,  the  sac- 
rifice of  feeling  which  it  had  cost  her,  and 
the  invincible  disgust  vn.th  y^hich  she  heard 
his  very  name  alluded  to.  She  then  simply 
related  the  circumstance  of  his  entering  her 
room  through  the  open  window,  and  her  be- 
lief, in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Poll  Doolin,  that  he  did  so  out  of  his  exces« 
sive  anxiety  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  the^ 
troopers — the  trampling  of  whose  horses'  feet 
and  the  ringing  of  whose  arms  had  so  com- 
pletely  overpowered  her  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  violence,  that  she  became  incapable 
of  preventing  M'Clutchy's  entrance,  or  even 
of  uttering  a  word  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes. 

"  However,"  said  she,  "  I  now  see  their  de- 
sign, which  was  to  ruin  my  reputation,  and 
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tlirow  a  stain  upon  my  character  and  good 
name.     So  fivr,  I  fear,  they  have  succeeded.  " 

Tears  then  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

"  Do  not  let  it  trouble  you,  my  darling," 
said  her  father.  "  Your  conscience  and  heart 
are  innocent,  and  that  is  a  satisfeiction  greater 
than  anything  can  deprive  you  of.  You  were 
merely  wroug  in  not  letting  us  know  the  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  Poll  Dool- 
in  and  you  ;  because,  althougli  you  did  not 
know  it,  we  could  have  told  you  that  Poll  is 
a  woman  that  no  modest  female  ought  to 
speak  to  in  a  private  way.  There  was  your 
error,  Mary  ;  but  the  heart  was  right  with 
you,  and  there's  no  one  here  going  to  blame 
you  for  a  fault  that  you  didn't  know  to  be 
one." 

Mary  started  on  hearing  this  account  of 
Poll  Doolin,  for  she  felt  now  that  the  inter- 
views she  held  with  her  were  calculated  to 
heighten  her  disgrace,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occurrence  of  the  night.  Her 
brothers,  however,  who  knew  her  truth  and 
many  virtues,  joined  theii*  parents  in  comfort- 
ing and  supporting  her,  but  without  the  suc- 
cess which  they  could  have  wished.  The 
more  she  thought  of  the  toils  and  snares  that 
had  been  laid  for  her,  the  more  her  percep- 
tion of  the  calamity  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  her  mind  to  darken.  She  became  rest- 
less, perplexed,  and  feverish — her  tears 
ceased  to  flow — she  sighed  deeply,  and 
seemed  to  sink  into  that  most  withering  of 
maladies,  diy  griet  which,  in  her  case,  was 
certainly  the  tearless  anguish  of  the  heart. 
In  this  state  she  went  to  bed,  conscious  of 
her  own  puiity,  but  by  no  means,  in  its  full 
extent,  of  the  ruined  reputation  to  which  she 
must  awake  on  the  succeeding  day." 

Maiy's  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  in  which  they  joined  their  father  and 
mother  in  consoling  her,  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  that  night— -the  same  silent  spirit, 
be  it  of  good  or  evil,  remained  upon  them. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  and  seemed  to  need  no  other 
interpreter  of  what  passed  within  them,  but 
their  own  wild  and  deep-meaning  glances. 
This  did  not  escape  their  father,  who  was  so 
much  struck,  perhaps  alarmed,  by  it,  that  he 
very  properly  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  them  on  the  subject 
p  "  Boys,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  imderstand  your 
conduct  this  night,  and,  above  all,  I  don't 
understand  j'our  looks — or  rather,  I  think  I 
do,  I'm  afraid  I  do — but,  Hsten  to  me,  re- 
member that  revenge  belongs  to  God.  You 
know  what  the  Scripture  says,  *  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it' 
Leave  that  bad  son  of  a  worse  father  to 
God.** 


"He  has  destroyed  Mary's  reputation,* 
said  John,  the  eldest;  "I  might,  possibly, 
forgive  him  if  he  had  killed  her  hke  a  com* 
mon  murderer,  but  he  has  destroyed  our 
pure-hearted  sister's  reputation,  ha,  ha,  ha." 
The  laugh  that  followed  these  last  words 
came  out  so  unexpectedly,  abruptly,  and 
wildly,  that  his  father  and  mother  both 
started.  He  then  took  the  poker  in  his 
hands,  and,  with  a  smile  at  his  brothers,  in 
which  much  might  be  read,  he  clenched  his 
teeth,  and  wound  it  round  his  arms  with  ap- 
parent ease.  "  If  I  gotten  thousand  pounds," 
said  he,  "I  could  not  have  done  that  two 
hours  ago,  but  I  can  now — are  you  satisfied  ?  " 
said  he  to  his  brothera 

"  Yes,  John,"  they  replied,  "  we  are  satis- 
fied— that  will  do." 

"Yes,"  he  proceeded,  "I  could  forgive 
anything  but  thai  The  father's  notice  to  us 
to  quit  the  holdiiig  on  which  we  and  our 
forefathers  lived  so  long,  and  expended  so 
much  money — and  his  refusal  to  grant  us  a 
lease,  are  nothing : — now  we  could  forgive 
all  that ;  but  this,  this — oh,  I  have  no  name 
for  it — the  language  has  not  words  to  express 
it — but — well,  well,  no  matter  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  the  cowardly  scoundrel  would  fight ! 
— ^but  he  won't,  for  the  courage  is  not  in 
him." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Introdtuiion  of  a  iVfw   Cliaracter — Objects  of  an 
English  Traveller —  Correspondence  between  Etory 
Easel,  Esq.,  and  Sum  Spinageberd^  Esq. — Susanna 
and  Vie  Elder  ;  <?r,  the  Conventicle  in  Trouble- 
PhiTs  Qallanti^  and  Courage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day 
that  a  person  in  the  gai'b  of  a  gentleman, 
that  is,  the  garb  was  a  plain  one  enough,  but 
the  air  of  the  person  who  wore  it  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  man  who  had  seen  and  min- 
gled in  respectable  life,  was  travelling  towards 
Spring  Field,  the  residence  of  IMr.  Hickman, 
when  he  overtook  two  females,  one  of  whom 
was  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  clear 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  the  ride  of  being 
known.  She  was  a  httle  above  the  middle 
size,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  outline  of  her  figure,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  unsuspicious  people,  she  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  matron.  Her  companion  was 
dressed  in  faded  black,  from  top  to  toe,  and 
from  the  expression  of  her  thin,  sallow  face, 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
as  it  exists  in  rustic  Hfe.  The  person  who 
overtook  these  two  females  carried  a  port- 
folio, and  appeared  to  observe  the  countiy 
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and  its  scenery,  as  be  went  along,  with 
marked  attention. 

"Pray,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "whose  is  that 
fine  old  building  to  the  right,  which  appears 
to  be  going  to  ruin  ?  It  is  evidently  not  in- 
habited." 

'*  You're  a  stranger  in  the  place,  then,"  re- 
plied the  female,  "  or  you  surely  might  know 
Castle  Cumber  House,  where  old  Tom  To- 
pertoe  used  to  live  before  the  union  came. 
He  was  made  a  lord  of  for  sellin'  our  parlia- 
ment, and  now  his  son,  the  present  lord,  is 
leadin'  a  blessed  life  abroad,  for  he  never 
shows  his  feu^  here." 

"  He  is  an  absentee,  then  ?  " 

''  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  so  is  evmr  man  of 
them  now,  barrin'  an  odd  one.  The  coun- 
try's deserted,  and  although  business  is  look- 
in'  up  a  little — take  your  time,  Susanna^  we 
needn't  be  in  sich  a  hurry  now — although, 
as  I  said,  business  is  lookin'  up  a  little,  still 
it's  nothing  to  what  it  was  when  the  gentry 
lived  at  home  wid  us." 

"Who  is  agent  to  this  Lord  Cumber, 
pray  ?  " 

"  A  blessed  boy,  by  all  accounts,  but  that's 
all  111  say  about  him — ^I  know  him  too  well 
•io  make  him  my  enemy." 

"  Why,  is  he  not  popular — ^is  he  not  liked 
by  the  tenantry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  to  be  sure — they  doat  upon 
him ;  and,  indeed,  no  wondher,  he's  so  kind 
and  indulgent  to  the  poor.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  he's  a  great  blessin'  to  the  country." 

"That,  to  be  sure,  is  very  satisfactory — 
and,  pray,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty,  who  is 
his  law  agent,  or  has  he  one  ?  " 

"Why,    another    blessed — ^hem — a   very 

Sious  devout  man,  named  Mr.  Solomon 
['Slime,  an  attorney — but,  indeed,  an  attor- 
ney that  almost  shames  the  Bible  itseU^  he's 
so  religious.    Isn't  he,  Susanna  ?  " 

"He  hath  good  gifts  ;  if  he  doth  not  abuse 
them." 

"  Beligion  is  certainly  the  best  principle 
in  Uie,  if  sincerely  felt^  and  not  prostituted 
and  made  a  mask  o£" 

"A  mask!  isn't  that,  sir,  a  thing  that 
people  put  on  and  off  their  face,  according 
AS  it  may  suit  them  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  madam  ;  you  have  exactly  de* 
scribed  it" 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  mask  ever  he  made  of  it» 
then,  for  he  never  lays  it  aside  at  all  He 
has  kept  it  on  so  steadily,  that,  111  take  my 
oath,  if  he  was  to  throw  it  ofif  now,  he 
wouldn't  know  himself  in  the  looking-glass, 
it's  so  long  since  he  got  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
&ce." 

"  Lord  Cumber  must  be  a  happy  man  to 
have  two  such  valuable  agents  upon  his  prop- 
erty." 

Vol.  IL— 1« 


"  TaUdn'  of  Lord  Cumber  and  his  prop- 
erty, if  you  wish  to  know  all  about  them, 
here's  your  man  comin'  over  by  the  cross  road 
here — he's  goin'  to  M'Clutchy's  I  suppose, 
and,  as  you  appear  to  be  goin'  in  the  same 
direction,  111  hand  you  over  to  >iiTin.  Gk>od 
morrow.  Darby  ?  " 

"Good  morrow,  kindly.  Poll,  and — eh — 
who's  this  you've  got  wid  you?"  he  con- 
tinued, eyeing  Susanna,  "  a  stranger  to  me^ 
any  how.     Well,  Poll,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

"There's  no  use  in  complamin',  Darby: 
Fm  middlin' — and  how  is  yourself?  " 

"  Throth,  Poll,  Fve  a  lump  in  my  stomach 
that  I  fear  will  settle  me  yet^  if  I  don't  get  it 
removed  somehow.  But,  sure,  the  hati^ens, 
I  forgive  them."  In  the  meantime  he  slyly 
rubbed  his  nose  and  winked  both  eyes,  as  he 
looked  towards  Susanna^  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  know  aU." 

Poll,  however,  decHned  to  notice  the  recog- 
nition, but  renewed  the  discourse — 

"Why,  Darby,  how  did  the  lump  come 
into  your  stomach?  Faith,  in  these  hard 
times,  there's  many  a  poor  divel  would  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  complaint-— eh  ?  " 

"And,  is  it  possible  you  didn't  hear  it?" 
he  asked  vdth  surprise,  "howandever,  you 
shalL  I  was  carrying  a  letther  from  Mr. 
M'Slime,  that  good,  pious  crature  " — another 
shrewd  look  at  Susanna^  "  Mr.  M'Slime  to 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  another  good  gintleman,  too, 
and  who  should  attack  me  on  the  way  but 
that  turncoat  hathen  Bob  Beatiy,  vnd  a  whole 
posse  of  idolathers  at  his  heels.  They  first 
abused  me  because  I  left  them  in  their  dark- 
ness»  and  then  went  to  search  me  for  vmts, 
swearin'  that  they'd  make  me  ait  every  vmt 
I  happened  to  have  about  me.  Now,  I  didn't 
like  to  let  Mr.  M'Slime's  letther  Ml  into  their 
hands,  and,  accordingly,  I  tore  it  up  and 
swallowed  it,  jist  in  ordher  to  disappoint  the 
hathen&  Howandever,  I'm  sufiferin'  for  it, 
but  sure  you  know.  Poll,  it's  our  duiy — ^I 
don't  mane  yours>  for  you're  a  hathen  and 
idolather  still — but  mine ;  it's  my  duty  to 
suffer  for  the  thruth,  anyhow." 

Poll's  laughter  v^as  loud  and  vehement  on 
hearing  these  sentiments  from  a  man  shi 
knew  so  well ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth.  Darby, 
who  felt  that,  in  consequence  of  his  last  in* 
terview  with  Lucre,  he  was  in  for  it,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  doing  it  heavy,  as  they  say, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  going  the  whole  hog. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  strange  countiy," 
observed  the  traveller. 

"  Wait,"  said  Poll,  "  till  you  come  to  know 
it^  and  youll  say  thai" 

"  No,  but  wait,"  observed  Darby,  "  till  the 
spread  comes,  and  then  you  may  say  it" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  (Ae  «ptieaa  f  "  asked 
the  stranger. 
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""VHiy,  the  spread  o*  the  gospel— of  re- 
ligion, to  be  shnre,"  replied  Darby ;  "and  in 
this  connthiy,"  he  added,  "  a  glorious  spread 
it  is,  the  Lord  be  praised !  Are  you  travel- 
lin  far  in  this  direction,  sir,  wid  summis- 
Bon  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  as  far  as  Springfield,  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Hickman,  to  whom  I  have 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"  He  was  an  agent  on  this  property,"  re- 
pHed  Darby ;  **  but  Mr.  M'Clutchy  came 
afther  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  tenants  is 
mighty  well  satisfied  wid  the  change.  Hick- 
man, sir,  was  next  to  a  hathen — made  no 
differ  in  life  between  an  idolather  and  a  loyal 
Protestant,  but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  how  to  lean  to  his  own,  as  he 
ought  to  do.  And  in  regard  o'  that,  Pd  ad- 
vise you  when  you  see  Mr.  Hickman,  jist  to 
be  on  your  guard  as  to  what  he  may  say 
about  tne  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  them 
that's  employed  an  ii  Between  you  and 
me,  he's  not  over  scrupulous,  and  don't  be 
surprised  if  he  lays  it  hot  and  heavy  on  Mr. 
M'Clutohy  and  others,  not  forgettiri'  your 
humble  sarvant,  merely  in  regard  of  our 
honesty  and  loyalty,  for  I'm  a  s&unch  Prot- 
estant myself,  glory  be  to  Gbd,  and  will  sup- 
port the  Castle  Cumber  inthrest  through 
thick  and  thin.  Now,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  there's  two  ways  to  Btickman's ;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  agin'  Mr.  Hickman  is  a 
real  gentleman,  exceptin'  his  little  failings 
about  M'Clutohy ;  but  who  is  widout  them  ? 
I  dunna,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had 
remained  agent  still ;  and  when  you  see  him, 
if  you  happen  to  say  that  Darby  O'Drive 
tould  you  so,  I  think  he'll  understand  you. 
Well — ^there's  two  ways,  as  I  said,  to  this 
place — one  by  this  road,  that  turns  to  the 
right — which,  indeed,  is  the  shortest — the 
odier  is  by  Constitution  Cottage,  v<rhich  is 
M'Clutehy's  place,  where  I  am  goin'  to." 

The  stranger,  after  thanking  Darby  for  his 
information,  took  the  shorter  road,  and  in 
about  an  hour  or  so  reached  Springfield. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  his  inter- 
view vdth  Mr.  Hickman.  For  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  produced  to  that 
gentleman  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Cumber  himself  who  removed  all  mystery 
from  about  him,  by  stating  that  he  was  an 
English  artist,  who  came  over  on  a  foolish 
professional  tour,  to  see  and  take  sketohes  of 
the  country,  as  it  appeared  in  its  scenery,  as 
well  as  in  the  features,  character,  and  cos- 
tume of  its  inhabitants.  He  had  also  intro- 
ductions to  M'Clutohy,  M'Slime,  Squire 
Peaker,  M  Lucre,  and  several  other  promi- 
pent  characters  of  the  neighborhood. 

As  this    gentleman  amused   himself  by 


keeping  an  accurate  and  regular  journal  of 
all  evente  connected  with  the  Casde  Cumber 
property,  or  which  occurred  on  it,  we  feel 
exceedingly  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  these 
important  chronicles  before  our  readers,  sat- 
isfied as  we  are,  that  they  will  be  valued,  at 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  scanty  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our 
language,  manners,  and  character.  The  MS. 
is  now  before  us,  and  the  only  privilege  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  is  simply  to  give  his  dia- 
logue an  Irish  turn,  and  to  fill  up  an  odd 
chasm  here  and  there,  occasioned  by  his  ig- 
norance of  circumstances  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  through  personal  cogni- 
zance, and  various  other  sourcea  The  jour- 
nal now  in  our  possession  is  certainly  the 
original  one ;  but  we  know  that  copies  of  it 
were  addressed  successively,  as  the  events 
occurred,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  named 
Spinageberd,  imder  cover  to  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  who  kindly  gave  them  the  benefit  of 
his  frank,  during  flie  correspondence.  Our 
friend,  the  journalist,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, does  not  merely  confine  himself  to  se- 
vere facts,  but  gives  us  all  the  hints,  inuen- 
does,  and  rumors  of  the  day,  both  personal, 
relijnous  and  poHticaL  With  these,  our  duty 
isBi^ply  to  co^rm  or  contradict  them  ,.her4 
we  can,  and  where  we  cannot,  to  leave  them 
just  as  we  found  them,  resting  upon  their 
intrinsic  claims  to  belief  or  otherwise.  Hav- 
ing premised  thus  far,  we  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce to  our  reader's  special  acquaintance, 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  an  English  Artist  and 
Savan,  coming  to  ^o  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, ladies  and  gentleman,  as  has  been  often 
done  before. 

Batch  No,  L 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  to  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq. 

''  OlJ)  SpmAQEBERD  : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  in  the  land  of  fun  and 
fighting — mirth  and  misery — orange  and 
green.  I  would  have  written  to  you  a  month 
ago,  but,  that  such  a  course  was  altogether 
out  of  my  calculation.  The  moment  I  arrived, 
I  came  to  the  determination  of  sauntering 
quietly  about,  but  confining  myself  to  a  cer- 
tain locaUiy,  listening,  to,  and  treasuring  up,| 
whatever  I  could  see  or  hear,  vn.thout  yet 
availing  myself  of  Lord  Cumber's  introduc- 
tions, in  order  that  my  first  impressions  o^ 
the  country  and  the  people,  might  result  fromt 
personal  observation,  and  not  fi'om  the  bias, 
which  accounts  heard  here  from  either  party, 
might  be  apt  to  produce.  First,  then,  I  can 
see  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  which 
I  ought  to  say,  of  a  landlord  placing  his 
property  under  the  management  of  a  furious 
partisan,   whose  opiiaions,  political  and  re- 
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EgioTis,  are  not  merely  at  yariance  vnXh,  but 
totallv  opposed  to,  those  whose  interests  are 
entaW^  his  impartiality  and  honesty. 
In  the  maBagement  of  a  property  circum- 
Btanced  as  that  of  Castle  Cumber  is,  where 
the  population  is  about  one-half  Boman 
Catholic,  and  the  other  half  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian,  between  us,  any  man,  my  dear 
Spinageberd,  not  a  fool  or  knave,  must  see 
the  madness  of  employing  a  fellow  who  avows 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  creed  of  one  portion 
of  the  tenantry,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
their  opponents.  Is  this  fair,  or  can  justice 
originate  in  its  purity  from  such  a  source  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Boman 
Catholic  tenantry,  who,  whatever  they  may 
bear,  are  impatient  of  any  insult  or  injustice 
offered  to  their  creed,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  themselves  on  account  of  that 
creed, — is  it  reasonable,  I  say,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  people  could  rest  satisfied  with  a  mcui 
who  acts  towards  them  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  fierce  and  ungovernable  preju- 
dices ?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  property  con  be  £urly  admin- 
istered through  such  hands,  and,  if  not 
property,  how  much  less  justice  itself.  You 
may  judge  of  my  astonishment,  as  an  English- 
man, when  I  find  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is  in  complete  keeping  with  that  of 
property  ;  for,  I  find  it  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  nineteen  magistrates,  out  of  every  twen- 
ty, are  Orangemen,  or  party  men  of  some 
description,  opposed  to  Boman  Catholic 
principles.  And,  yet,  the  Boman  Cathohc 
party  are  expected  to  exhibit  attachment  to 
the  government  which  not  merely  deprives 
them  of  their  civil  rights,  but  literally  places 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  their 
worst  and  bitterest  enemies.  I  say  so  delib- 
erately ;  for  I  find  that  nothing  so  strongly 
recommends  a  man  to  the  office  of  magistrate, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  office  under  government, 
as  the  circumstance  of  being  a  strong,  con- 
spicuous anti-Catholic.  In  writing  to  you, 
my  dear  Spinageberd,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  give  expression  to  nothing  but 
truths  which  are  too  well  known  to  be  con- 
tradicted. The  subject  of  property  in  Ire- 
land, is  one,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  great  difficulties,  is  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration. 

"  If  there  be  any  one  prejudice  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  Irish  peasant  stronger  or  more 
dangerous  than  another — and  he  has  many, 
they  say,  that  are  both  strong  and  danger- 
ous— ^it  is  that  which  relates  to  property  and 
the  possession  of  it.  This  prejudice  is,  in- 
deed, so  conscious  of  its  own  strength,  and 
imbued  in  this  opinion  with  so  deep  a  con- 
viction of  its  justice,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
Gmn8tauce%  it  scorns  the  aid  of  all  collateral 


and  subordinate  principles,  and  even  flings 
religion  aside,  as  an  unnecessary  ally.  In- 
justice, therefore,  or  oppression,  or  partiality 
in  the  administration  of  property,  constituteiB 
the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  agrarian 
law,  and  is  consequently  resisted  by  the  most 
immitigable  and  remorseless  punishment.  < 
The  peasant  who  feels,  or  beUeves  himself  to  • 
be  treated  with  injustice,  or  cruelty,  never 
pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  religion  of  the 
man  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  oppressor. 
He  will  shoot  a  CathoUc  landlord  or  agent 
from  behind  a  hedge,  with  as  much  good 
wiU  as  he  would  a  Protestant.  Indeed,  in 
general,  he  will  prefer  a  Protestant  landlord 
to  those  of  his  own  creed,  knowing  well,  as 
he  does,  that  the  latter,  where  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  property,  constitute  the  very  worst 
class  of  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  As  re- 
ligion, therefore,  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  the  Liishman's  prejudices  on 
this  subject—it  is  consequently  both  danger- 
ous and  wicked  to  force  it  to  an  adhesion 
with  so  dreadful  a  principle  as  that  which 
resorts  to  noon-day  or  midnight  murder. 
This  is  unfortunately  what  such  fellows  as 
this  M'Clutchy  do.  They  find  the  Irish 
peasant  with  but  one  formidable  prejudice  in 
relation  to  property,  and  by  a  course  of 
neglect,  oppression,  and  rapacity,  joined  to 
all  the  mahgnant  rancor  of  rehgious  bigotry, 
and  party  feeling,  they  leave  him  goaded  by 
a  hundred.  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  there 
are  many  fire-brands  like  M'Clutchy  in  this 
country,  who  create  the  crime,  in  order  to 
have  the  gratification  of  punishing  it,  and  of 
wreaking  a  legal  vengeance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  recommend  themselves 
as  loyal  men  to  the  government  of  the  day. 
If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  country  be  peace- 
able ?  If  it  be  peaceable,  such  men  can  have 
no  opportunity  of  testing  their  loyalty,  and 
if  they  do  not  test  their  loyalty,  they  can 
have  no  claim  upon  the  government,  and  hav- 
ing no  claim  upon  the  government,  they  will 
get  nothing  from  it  The  day  will  come,  I 
hope,  when  the  very  existence  of  men  like 
these,  and  of  the  system  whi<*li  encouraged 
them,  will  be  looked  upon  vnlh  disgust  and 
wonder — when  the  government  of  our  coun« 
try  will  make  no  invidious  distinctions  ol 
creed  or  party,  and  will  not  base  the  admin- 
istration of  its  principles  upon  the  encour- 
agement of  hatred  between  man  and  man. 

**  Hickman,  the  former  agent,  was  th« 
first  to  whom  I  presented  Lord  Cumber's 
letter.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  property  ;  a  man  of  a  large  and  a 
liberal  mind,  weU  stored  with  information, 
and  has  the  character  of  being  highly,  if  not 
punctiliously  honorable.     His  ag&  jn  iiKmt 
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fifty-five,  but  owing  to  his  regular  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  hfe,  and  in  this  country 
temperance  is  a  yirtue  indeed,  he  scarcely 
looks  beyond  forty.     Indeed,  I  may  observe 

by  the  way,  that  in  this  blessed  year  of , 

the  after-dinner  indulgences  of  the  Irish 
squirearchy,  wh#  are  the  only  class  that  re- 
main in  the  country,  resemble  the  drunken 
orgies  of  Silenus  and  his  satyrs,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  them. 
The  •conversation  is  in  general  licentious, 
and  the  drinking  beastlj  ;  and  I  don't  know 
after  all,  but  the  Irish  are  greater  losers 
by  their  example  than  they  woiild  be  by  their 
absence. 

<<  On  making  inquiries  into  the  state  and 
management  of  this  property,  I  found  Hick- 
man actuated  by  that  fine  ^irit  of  gentle- 
manly deUcacy,  which  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  attribute  to  him.  M'Clutchy  having 
succeeded  him,  he  very  pohtely  declined  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  any  length,  but  told 
me  that  I  could  be  at  no  loss  in  receiving 
authentic  information  on  a  subject  so  mu(£ 
and  so  painfully  canvassed.  I  find  it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  this  country  for  agents  to  lend  money 
to  their  employers,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  em- 
barrassment, by  which  means  the  unfortu- 
nate landlord  is  seldom  able  to  discharge  or 
change  his  agent,  shotdd  he  misconduct  him- 
self; and  is  consequently  saddled  with  a 
vampire  probably  for  life,  or  .while  there  is 
any  blood  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Hickman, 
who  has  other  agencies,  makes  it  a  point  of 
principle,  never  to  lend  money  to  a  landlord, 
by  which  means  he  avoids  those  imputations 
which  are  so  frequently  and  justly  brought 
against  those  who  trade  upon  the  embarrass- 
inents  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  get 
them  into  theirpower. 

"May  13. — ^Tnere  are  two  newspapers  in 
the  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  conducted  upon 
opposite  piinciples:  one  of  them  is  called 
Tfie  Castle  Cumber  True  Blue,  and  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Orange  Tory  party,  and  the  High 
Church  portion  of  the  Establishment  l^e 
other  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, Dissenters,  and  gives  an  occasional  lift 
to  the  Catholic&  There  is  also  a  small  party 
here,  which,  however,  is  gaining  ground 
every  day,  called  the  EvangeHcal,  an  epithet 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  mere  worldly  and  poHtical 
High  Churchmen,  who,  together  with  all  the 
lo^ty  and  wealth,  have  certainly  all  the  in- 
difference to  rehgion,  and  most  of  the  secu- 
lar and  ecclesiastical  corruptions  that  have 
disgraced  the  Church,  and  left  it  Httle  better 
than  a  large  mass  of  bribes  in  the  hands  of 
the  EngUsh  minister.  In  such  a  state  of 
things^  you  may  judge  how  that  rare  grace. 


piety,  is  rewarded.  There  id,  besides,  no 
such  thing  to  be  found  in  this  country  as  an 
Irish  bishop,  nor,  is  a  bishop  ever  appointed 
for  his  learning  or  his  piety ;  on  &e  con- 
trary, the  unerring  principle  of  their  eleva* 
tion  to  the  mitre,  is  either  poHtical,  or  family 
influence,  or  both.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here, 
but  I  cannot ;  there  are,  imfortunately,  still 
more  flagitious  motives  for  their  appoint- 
ment English  ministers  have  been  found, 
who  were  so  strongly  influenced  by  respect 
for  the  religion  and  Church  Establishment 
of  the  Irish,  that  they  have  not  blushed  to 
promote  men,  who  were  the  convenient  in- 
struments of  their  own  profligacy,  to  somf^ 
of  the  richest  sees  in  the  kingdom.  But  ) 
am  travelling  out  of  my  record ;  so  to  re 
turn.  The  name  of  the  second  paper  is  thi , 
Genuine  Patriot,  and  Castle  Cumber  Equivocal  - 
this  last  journal  is,  indeed,  sorely  distressed 
between  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  parties. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  EvangeHcals  entertain 
such  a  horror  of  Popery,  as  a  spiritual  ab- 
omination, that  they  feel  highly  offended 
that  their  advocates  diould  also  be  the  advo- 
cate of  Old  Broadbottom,  as  the  Orangemen 
call  the  Pope  ;  in  consequence,  they  say,  of 
his  sitting  upon  seven  hills.  The  editors  of 
these  papers  are  too  decidedly  opposed  in 
genenJ,  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  eadi  other ; 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  they  are  not 
on  the  same  side,  and  consequently  do  not 
hate  each  other  as  they  ought  and  would. 
The  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  like  every  other 
country  town,  is  one  mass  of  active  and  in- 
cessant scandal ;  and,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  True  Blue  will  generously 
defend  an  individual  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  Genuine  Pal-riot  fight  for  a  High 
Churchman.  The  whole  secret  of  this,  how- 
ever is,  that  it  is  the  High  Chiurchman  who 
writes  in  the  Patriot,  and  the  Evangelical  in 
the  True  Blue,  each  well  knowing  that  a  de- 
fence by  an  opposing  paper  is  worth  more 
than  one  by  his  favorite  organ.  In  the  in- 
stance I  am  about  to  specify,  however,  the 
case  was  otherwise,  each  pax)er  adhering  to 
the  individual  of  his  own  principles.  On 
taking  up  the  True  Blue  I  read  the  following 
passage,  to  which  I  have  fortunately  obtained 
a  key  that  will  make  the  whole  matter  quite 
inteUigible.    The  article  was  headed : — 

"  Susanna  and  the  Elder;  or  the  Conventide  in 

trouble. 

"  *  For  some  time  past  we  regret,  sincerely 
regret,  as  Christian  men,  that  a  rumor  has^ 
by  degrees^  been  creeping  into  circulation, 
which  we  trust  is,  like  most  rumors  of  the 
kind,  without  foundation.  The  reputation 
of  a  very  pious  professional  gentleman,  well 
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known  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  re- 
ligions world,  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it, 
but,  we  trust,  untruly.  The  gentleman  in 
qu^tion,  has,  we  know,  many  enemies ;  and 
we  would  fain  hope,  that  this  is  merely  some 
evil  device  fabricated  by  the  adversaries  of 

E'ety  and  religion.  The  circumstances  ai- 
ded to  are  briefly  these :  Susanna,  says  the 
evil  tongue  of  rumor,  was  a  religious  young 
person,  residing  in  the  character  of  children's 
maid  in  the  mmily.  She  was  of  decided 
piety,  and  never  Imown  to  be  absent  from 
morning  and  evening  worship  ;  it  seems,  be- 
sides, that  she  is  young,  comely,  and  very 
agreeable,  indeed,  to  the  mere,  secular  eye. 
Her  symmetry  had  been  remai'kable,  but  in- 
deed female  graces  are  seldom  long  lived ; 
she  is  not  now,  it  seems,  in  the  respectable 
gentleman's  family  alluded  to,  and  her  friends 
are  anxious  to  see  her,  but  cannot  So  the 
idle  story  goes,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  it  originates  in  the  vindictive  malice  of 
some  concealed  enemy,  who  envies  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  his  pure  and  unsuUied 
reputation.  We  would  not  ourselves  advert 
to  it  at  all,  but  that  we  hope  it  may  meet  his 
eye,  and  prompt  him  to  tckke  the  earliest 
measures  to  contradict  and  refute  it^  as  we 
are  certain  he  vnll  and  can  do.' 

'*  This  was  all  exceedingly  kind,  and  cer- 
tainly so  very  charitable  that  the  Equivocal 
could  not,  vdth  any  claim  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, suffer  itself  to  be  outdone  in  that 
blessed  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  forgive- 
ness»  which,  it  trusted,  always  characterized 
its  page& 

" '  We  are  delighted,'  it  said,  '  at  the  mild 
and  benevolent  tone  in  which,  under  the 
common  misconception,  a  little  anecdote, 
simple  and  harmless  in  itseli^  was  uttered. 
Indeed,  we  smiled — but  we  trust  the  smile 
was  that  of  a  Christian — on  hearing  our  re- 
spected and  respectable  contemporary  doling 
out  the  mistake  of  a  child,  with  such  an  air 
of  solemn  interest  in  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  and  character  are  be- 

Snd  the  reach  of  either  calumny  or  envy, 
le  harmless  misconception  on  which,  by  a 
chance  expression,  the  siUy  rumor  was 
founded,  is  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
gentleman  in  question.  He  himseli^  however, 
being  one  of  those  deep-feehng  Christians, 
who  are  not  insensible  to  the  means  which 
are  often  resorted  to,  for  wise  purposes,  in 
order  to  try  us  and  prove  our  faitn,  is  far 
from  looking  on  the  mistake— as,  in  the 
weakness  of  their  own  strength,  many  would 
do — as  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  con- 
temned. No ;  ne  receives  it  as  a  warning,  it 
mav  be,  for  him  to  be  more  preciously  uive 
to  his  privileges,  and  to  take  care  when  he 
stands  lest  he  might  falL     Altogether,  there- 


fore, he  receives  this  thing  as  an  evidence 
that  he  is  cared  for,  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  awakening  of  his,  per- 
haps, too  worldly  and  forgeilul  spirit,  to 
higher  and  better  duties ;  and  if  so,  tnen  vnll 
it  prove  a  blessing  unto  him,  and  will  not 
have  been  given  in  vain.  We  would  not^i 
therefore,  be  outdone  even  in  charitv  by  ou^ 
good  friend  of  the  Tine  Blue ;  and  we  re-* 
member  that  when  about  six  months  ago,  he 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  state 
scarcely  compatible  vdth  sobriety,  in  the 
channel  of  Castle  Cumber  main  street,  op- 
posite the  office  door  of  the  Equivocal,  on  lus 
wav  home  from  an  Oi*ange  lodge,  we  not 
only  aided  him,  as  was  our  duty,  but  we 
placed  the  circumstance  in  its  proper  li^ht 
— a  mere  giddiness  in  the  head,  accompamed 
by  a  total  prostration  of  physical  strength,  to 
both  of  which  even  the  most  temperate,  and 
sober,  are  occasionally  liable.  The  defect  of 
speech,  accompanied  by  a  strong  tendency 
to  lethargy,  we  accounted  for  at  tne  time,  by 
a  transient  cessation  or  paralvsis  of  the 
ton^e,  and  a  congestion  of  blood  on  the 
bram,  all  of  which  Kequently  attack  persons 
of  the  soberest  habits.  Others  niignt  have 
said  it  vfras  intoxication,  or  drunkenness,  and 
so  might  his  character  have  been  injured ; 
but  when  his  incapacity  to  stand  was  placed 
upon  its  proper  footing,  the  matter  was  made 
perfectly  clear,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
no  doubt  about  it  So  easy  is  it  to  distort  a 
circumstance,  that  is  harmless  and  indifferent 
in  itself  into  a  grievous  fault,  especially 
where  there  is  not  Christian  charity  to  throw 
a  cloak  over  it' 

"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  two  paragraphs^- 
one  from  each  paper  ;  and  considering  that 
the  subject  was  a  delicate  one,  and  involving 
the  character  of  a  professor,  we  think  it  was 
as  delicately  handled  on  both  sides  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  told  it  is  to  be  publicly  alluded 
to  to-morrow  in  the  congregation  of  which 
the  subject  of  it,  a  Mr.  Solomon  M'Slime,  an 
attorney,  is  an  elder — a  circumstance  which 
plainly  accounts  for  the  heading  of  the  parr^ 
graph  in  the  True  Blue. 

"  'There  were,  however,  about  a  week  a  \ 
ten  days  ago,  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  thi 
True    Blue  —  whicn,  by  the    veay,  is   Mr. 
M'Clutchy*s  favorite  paper — of  a  very  painful^ 
description.    There  is  a  highly  respectable* 
man  here,  named  MToughlm — and  you  vdll 
please  to  observe,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  that ' 
this  MToughlin  is  respected  and  well  spoken 
of  by  every  class  and  party  ;  remember  that, 
I  say.     This  man  is  a  partner  with  a  young 
fellow  named  Harman,  who  is  also  very  pop- 
ular with  partie&  Harman,  it  seems,  was  pres- 
ent at  some  scene  up  in  the  mountains,  where 
M'Glutcby's  blood-h(mnd%  as  they  are  called^ 
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from  their  ferocity  when  on  duty,  had  gone 
to  take  a  man  suspected  for  muider.  At  all 
events,  one  of  the  blood-hounds  in  the 
struggle — for  they  were  all  armed,  as  they 
usually  ore — lost  nis  life  by  the  discharge — 
said  to  be  accidental,  but  sworn  to  be  other- 
wise, before  Mr.  Magistrate  M'Clutchy — of  a 
loaded  carbine.  He  was  to  have  been  tried 
at  the  assizes  which  have  just  terminated ; 
but  his  trial  has  been  postponed  until  the 
next  assizes,  it  is  said  lor  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that 
MXioughlin's  beautiful  daughter  was  soon 
to  have  been  married  to  her  father's  young 
partner,  now  in  prison.  The  unfortunate 
girl,  however,  maiiifested  the  frailty  of  her 
sex :  for  while  her  former  lover  was  led  to 
suppose  that  he  possessed  all  the  fulness 
of  ner  affection,  she  was  literally  carrying  on 
a  private  and  guilty  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
worst  looking  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity^— I  mean  Phil,  as  he  is  calledC  only 
son  to  Valentine  M'Clutchy — who,  by  the 
way,  goes  among  the  people  imder  the  so- 
briquet of  Val  the  Vulture.  I  need  not  say 
what  the  effects  of  this  young  woman's  dis- 
honor have  produced  upon  her  family. 
Young  M'Clutchy  was  seen  by  several  to  go 
into  her  own  apartment,  and  was  actually 
found  striving  to  conceal  himself  there  by 
his  other's  blood-hounds  who  had  received 
information  that  M'Loughlin  had  £b:e-amis 
in  his  house.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
girl's  reputation  is  gone  for  ever.  Tis  true 
the  verdict  against  her  is  not  unanimou& 
There  is  a  woman,  named  Poll  Doolin,  men- 
tioned, who  bears  a  most  unrelenting  enmiiy 
against  M'Loughlin  and  his  &mily,  for  having 
transported  one  of  her  sons.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  the  go-between  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  cowardly  and 
diabolical  plot  between  this  Phil — whom  the 
girl,  it  seems,  refused  to  many  before — and 
herselil  I  don't  know  how  this  may  be  ;  but 
the  damning  fact  of  this  ugly  scoundrel 
having  been  seen  to  ^o  into  her  room,  with 
her  own  consent,  and  oeing  found  there,  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself,  bpr  his  lather's 
cavsory,  overweighs,  in  mv  opimon,  anything 
that  can  be  said  in  her  &vor.  As  it  is,  the 
family  are  to  be  pitied,  and  she  herself,  it 
seems,  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  either 
nervous  or  brain  fever,  I  don't  know  which — 
f  but  the  disclosure  of  the  intrigue  has  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely 
thought  she  will  recover  it  Every  one  who 
knew  her  is  astonished  at  it ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  distress  of  her  and  her  family  is,  that 
Harman,  whos^  cousin  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  fact  of  her  receiving  Phil  into  her  cham- 
ber, has  written  both  to  her  and  them, 
vtating  that  he  is  aware  of  her  perfidy. 


and  that  henceforth  he  renounces  her  fof 
ever. 

There  have  also  been  strong  rumors  touch- 
ing the  insolvency  of  the  firm  of  M'Loughlin 
and  Harman,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
this  untoward  exposure  will  injure  them, 
even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  In  the 
True  Blue  there  are  two  paragraphs  of  the 
following  stamp — ^paragraphs  that  certainly 
deserve  to  get  the  ears  of  those  who  either 
wrote  or  published  them  cropped  off  their 
heada 


**  Unprecedented  Feat  of  OaUantry  and  Cour- 
age! 

"  Public  rumor  has  already  exonerated  us 
from  the  delicacy  which  would  otherwise 
have  restrained  our  pen  from  alluding  to  a 
feat  of  gallantry  and  courage  performed  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  does  not  live  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constitution  Cottage.  It 
seems  that  a  lawon  once  subsisted  between 
him  and  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  at^ 
tractions,  and,  at  that  time,  supposed  (erro- 
neously) to  be  entitled  to  a  handsome  dowry, 
considering  that  the  fair  creature  worships  at 
the  Mallet  Office,  and  bestows,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  usual  devotion,  some  soft  blows 
upon  her  fair,  but  not  insensible  bosom.  Our 
readers  will  understand  ua  The  young  gen- 
tleman in  question,  however,  hearing  that 
the  lady  had  been  recently  betrothed  to  a 
partner  of  her  father's,  prompted  by  that 
spirit  of  gallant  mischief  or  dare-devilism  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  did,  imder  very 
danc^erous  circumstances,  actually  renew  his 
intiLcy.  and  had  seve^  stolen,  and,  con- 
sequenfly,  sweet  meetings  with  the  charming 
creature.  This,  however,  reached  his  fath- 
er's ears,  who,  on  proper  information,  de- 
spatched a  troop  of  his  own  cavalry  to  bring 
the  yoimg  gentleman  home — ^and  so  accurate 
was  the  intelligence  received,  that,  on  reach- 
ing her  father's  house,  they  went  directly  to 
the  young  lady's  chamber,  from  which  they 
led  out  the  object  of  their  search,  after  sev- 
eral vain  but  resolute  attempts  to  exclude 
them  from  his  bower  of  love.  This  unfor- 
tunate discovery  has  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment  in  the  family,  and  broken 
up  the  lady's  intended  marriage  vrith  her 
father's  partner.  But  what  strikes  us,  is  the 
daring  courage  of  the  hero  who  thus  gallant- 
ly risked  life  and  limb,  rather  than  that  the 
lady  of  his  love  should  pine  in  vain.  Except 
Leander's,  of  old,  we  Imow  of  no  such  feat 
of  love  and  gallantry  in  these  degenerate 
day&' 

<*This  other  is  equally  malignant  and  vin« 
diotiva 
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"* '  Jfessrs.  Harmon  and  M'Loughlin, 

"  'We  shall  be  very  liappy,  indeed  exceed- 
ingly so,  to  contradict  an  unpleasing  rumor, 
affecting  the  solvency  of  our  respected  fellow- 
Aownsmen,  Messrs.  Harman  and  MXoughlin. 
We  do  not  ourselves  give  any  credit  to  such 
^mors  ;  but  how  strange,  by  the  way,  that 
(such  an  expression  should  drop  from  our 
pen  on  such  a  subject  ?  No,  we  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  solvent ;  or,  if  we  err  in  sup- 
posing so,  we  certainly  err  in  the  company  of 
those  on  whose  opinions,  we,  in  general,  are 
disposed  to  rely.  We  are  inclined  to  beheve, 
and  we  think,  that  for  the  credit  of  so  respect- 
able a  firm,  it  is  our  duty  to  state  it,  that  the 
rumor  afifecting  their  solvency  has  been  mis- 
taken for  another  of  an  almost  equally  painful 
character  connected  vdth  domestic  life,  which, 
by  the  unhappy  attachment  of  *****  * 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  a  different  creed 
and  proverbially  loyal  principles,  has  thrown 
the  whole  fanuly  into  confusion  and  dis- 
tress.' 

"These,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  are  the 
two  paragraphs,  literally  transcribed,  from 
the  True  Blue,  and  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add  any  comment  to  them.  On  to- 
morrow I  have  resolved  to  attend  the  Dis- 
senting Chapel,  a  place  of  worship  where  I 
have  never  yet  been,  and  I  am  anxious,  at 
all  events,  to  see  what  the  distinctions  are 
between  their  mode  of  worship  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  Englandism.  Besides,  to  ad- 
mit the  truth,  I  am  also  anxious  to  see  how 
this  Solomon — this  religious  attorney,  whose 
person  I  well  know — vnll  deport  himself  un- 
der circumstances  which  assuredly  would 
test  the  firmness  of  most  men,  imless  strong- 
ly and  graciously  sustained,  as  they  say 
tihemselve&'* 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Bohnum  in  Tr&ubU-^Ii  Pubficfff  Prayed  for—Hk 
Orachui  Deliverance^  and  Trtumphr^AnOrange- 
tnah'i  View  of  Froteeiantiim  and  cf  Popery — 
PhiCe  Dieoretwn  and  Valor. 

**  Monday,  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
,  **  Mt  Deab  Spinaoebebd  : 

"  In  pursuance  of  my  intention,  I  attended 
the  Castle  Cumber  Meeting-house  yesterday, 
and  must  confess  that  I  very  much  admire 
the  earnest  and  unassuming  simplicity  of  the 
dissenting  ritual  They  have  neither  the 
epileptical  rant  nor  goatish  impulses  of  the 
Methodists,  nor  the  drowsy  uniformity  from 
which  not  all  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ser- 
vice can  redeem  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  V^nglAHfl.    In  singing,  the  whole  congre- 


gation generally  take  a  part — a  circumstanoe 
which,  however  it  may  impress  their  worship 
with  a  proof  of  sincerity,  certainly  adds  noth- 
ing to  its  melody. 

"The  paragraph  of  'Susanna  and  the 
Elder'  having  taken  vrind,  httle  Solomon,  as 
they  call  him,  attended  his  usual  seat,  with  a 
most  unusual  manifestation  of  grace  and  unc- 
tion beaming  from  his  countenance.  He 
was  there  early  ;  and  before  the  service  com- 
menced he  sat  vn.th  his  hands  locked  in  each 
other,  their  palms  up,  as  was  natural,  but 
his  eyes  cast  down,  in  peaceful  self-commu- 
nion, as  was  evident  from  the  divine  and  eo- 
static  smile  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  cast  up  his  enraptured  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sighed — sighed  with  an  excess  of  happiness 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  but  few,  or,  per- 
haps, for  those  depraved  and  imcharitable 
sinnera  who  had  sent  abroad  such  an  ungod- 
Iv  scandal  against  a  champion  of  the  fkith. 
At  all  evente,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  the  minister — a  rather  jolly-looking 
man,  with  a  good  round  belly  apparently  well 
lined — read  out  of  a  written  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing short  address  to  those  present : — 

"  *  The  prayiera  of  this  congregation  are  r^ 
quested  for  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful 
members,  who  is  an  elder  thereofl  They  are 
requested  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  under  the  sore  trials  of  a  wicked  world 
whidi  have  come  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
scandal  But  inasmuch  as  these  dispensa- 
tions are  dealt  out  to  us  often  for  our  soul's 
good  and  ultimate  comfort,  the  individual  in 
question  doth  not  wish  you  to  pray  for  a  ces- 
sation of  this,  he  trusts,  benign  punishment. 
He  receives  it  as  a  token — a  monifestatioa 
that  out  of  the  great  congregation  of  the 
faithful  that  inherit  the  church,  he — an  err- 
ing individual — ^a  frail  unit,  is  not  neglected 
nor  his  spiritual  concerns  overlooked.  He 
therefore  doth  not  wish  you  to  say,  "  cease 
Lord,  this  evil  unto  this  man,"  but  yea,  rath- 
er to  beseech,  that  if  it  be  for  his  good,  it 
may  be  multiplied  unto  him,  and  that  he 
may  feel  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 
Pray,  therefore,  that  he  may  be  purged  by 
this  tribulation,  and  that  like  those  who  were 
placed  in  the  furnace,  nine  times  heated,  he 
may  come  out  without  a  hair  of  his  head 
singed — unhurt  and  rejoicing,  ready  again  to 
fight  the  good  fight,  with  much  shouting,  the 
rattling  of  chariots,  and  the  noise  of  triumph 
and  victory.' 

"  During  the  perusal  of  this  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Solomon,  whose  face  was  now 
perfectly  seraphic,  and  his  soul  wrapped  up 
into  the  ninth  heaven.  Of  those  aroimd  him 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  altogether  in- 
cognizant His  eyelids  were  down  as  before, 
btS  the  smile  on  his  face  now  was  a  pezfeet 
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glory  ;  it  was  unbroken,  and  the  upturning 
of  the  eyes  proceeded  from,  and  could  be, 
nothing  less  than  a  glimpse  of  that  happiness 
which  no  other  eye  ever  had  seen  but  that  of 
Solomon's  at  that  moment,  and  which,  it  was 
'equally  certain,  no  heart  but  his  could  con- 
Vseive.  When  it  was  concluded  the  psalm 
commenced,  and  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
before,  there  could  be  none  now  that  his  tri- 
umph was  great,  and  the  victory  over  the 
world  and  his  enemies  obtained,  whilst  a 
fresh  accession  of  grace  was  added  to  that 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  before.  He 
led  the  psalm  now  with  a  fervor  of  spirit  and 
fulness  of  lung  which  had  never  been  heard 
in  the  chapel  before;  nay,  he  moved  both 
.head  and  foot  to  the  time,  as  if  he  had  only 
^x>  wish  it,  and  he  could  ascend  at  once  to 
heaven.  This,  indeed,  was  a  victory,  this 
was  a  moment  of  rejoicing — here  was  the 
Christian  soldier  rattling  home  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot,  to  the  sound  of  the  tnunpet, 
isackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer.  « 

"When  the  service  was  over  he  shook 
hands  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he 
could,  exclaiming,  *  oh,  what  a  blessed  day 
has  this  been  to  me  !  what  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  indeed  it  is  good  to  be  tried.  Truly 
the  sources  of  comfort  were  opened  to  my 
soul  on  this  day  more  abundantly  than  I 
dared  to  hope  for — I  feel  my  privileges  more 
strongly,  and  more  of  the  new  man  within 
me — I  am  sustained  and  comforted,  and  feel 
that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  here  this  day 
— ^I  did  not  hope  for  this,  but  it  was  gracious- 
ly granted  to  me,  notwithstanding.  How 
good,  how  heavenly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  suffer,  especially  when  we  are  able 
to  do  so  in  faith  and  obedience.  May  He  be 
praised  for  alL     Amen !     Amen ! ' 

"Now,  my  dear  friend,  who  will  say,  after 
)dl  this,  that  the  stage  is  the  great  school  for 
nctors?  who  ever  saw  on  ^e  boards  of  a 
theatre  a  more  finished  performance  than  that 
of  Solomon  M'Slime  ?  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  whole  circumstances, 
and,  consequently,  can  fully  appreciate  his 
talents.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  paying  a 
visit  of  business  to  M'Clutchy  to-morrow,  that 
I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  a  nearer  in- 
spection into  his  character.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  able,  deep,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  man — 
oowardly,  but  cruel — treacherous,  but  plausi- 
ble ;  and  without  the  slightest  remorse  of  con- 
science to  restrain  him  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  purpose,  no  matter  how  flagitious. 
And,  yet,  the  cure  for  all  this,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  own  party,  is  his  boundless  loyalty,  and 
his  thorough  Protestantism.  No  wonder  the 
church  should  be  no  longer  useful  or  respectr 
ed  when  she  is  supported  only  by  such  Prot- 
estants as  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  and  his  clasa 


"  Thursday. — ^At  a  little  after  ten,  I  waited 
upon  this  famous  agent  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
property,  and  found  him  in  his  office,  looking 
over  an  account-book  with  his  son.  He  had 
a  bad  face — ^black,  heavy,  over-hanging  eye- 
brows, and  an  upper  lip  that  quivers  and  gets 
pale  when  engaged  even  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion— his  forehead  is  low,  but  broad  and  mas- 
sive, indicating  the  minor  accessories  of  intel- 
lect, together  with  great  acuteness  and  cun- 
ning ;  altogether  he  had  the  head  and  face  of  a 
felon.  For  purposes  which  you  shall  know 
hereafter,  I  declined  presenting  Lord  Cum- 
ber's letter  of  introduction,  which  I  calculated 
would  put  the  fellow  on  his  guard,  deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  introduce  myself  as  a  stran- 
ger, anxious,  if  I  could  do  so  conveniently,  to 
settle  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
son's  back  was  towards  me  when  I  entered, 
and  until  he  had  flnished  the  account  at  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  which  he  did  by  a  good 
deal  of  altering  and  erasing,  he  did  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  look  about  him  even  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger.  Having  heard  me 
express  my  intention  of  looking  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity,  he  did  me  the  honor  of 
one  of  the  most  comical  stares  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  a  tall  fellow,  about  six  feet,  his  shoul- 
ders are  narrow,  but  round  as  the  curve  of  a 
pot — his  neck  is,  at  least,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  head, 
somewhat  of  a  thi*ee-comered  shape,  like  a 
country  barber's  wig  block,  only  not  so  in- 
telligent looking.  His  nose  is  short,  and 
turned  up  a  litde  at  the  top — his  squint  is 
awful,  but  then,  it  is  peculiar  to  himself ;  for 
his  eyes,  instead  of  looking  around  them  as 
such  eyes  do,  appear  to  keep  a  jealous  and 
vigilant  watch  of  each  other  across  his  nose 
— ^his  chin  is  short  and  retreating,  and  from 
his  wide  mouth  project  two  immeasurable 
buck  teeth,  that  lie  together  like  a  pair  of 
tiles  upon  a  dog  kenneL  Heavens !  that  a 
beautiful  girl — as  it  is  said  everywhere  Miss 
MTjoughlm  is,  and  imtil  now  proverbially 
correct  in  her  conduct  and  deportment — 
should  admit  such  a  misshapen  kraken  as 
this  into  her  apartment,  and  at  night,  too ! 
After  having  stared  at  me  for  some  time  with 
a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  a  great  deal  of 
foUy  in  his  countenance,  he  again  began  to 
pore  over  the  blank  pages  of  his  book,  as  if 
he  had  been  working  out  some  difficult  cal- 
culation. 

" '  And,'  said  the  father,  after  we  had  been 
chatting  for  some  time,  *  have  you  seen  any- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  that  you  think 
would  suit  you  ? ' 

"  *I  am  too  much  of  a  stranger,  sir,'  I  re- 
plied, *  to  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive— ^but  I  admire  the  country  and  the  scene- 
ry, both  of  which  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
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borhood,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting.' 

"  *  They  are  so,'  he  replied,  *  and  the  coun- 
try is  a  fiiie  one,  certainly.' 

"  *  Ay,'  said  Phil,  *  only  for  these  cursed 
Papists.' 

*'  As  he  rooke  he  looked  at  me  very  signi- 
ficantly, and  drew  three  of  his  yellow  fingers 
across  his  chin,  but  added  nothing  more. 
This,  by  the  way,  he  did  half  a  dozen  times, 
and,  on  mentioning  the  circumstance,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  it  must  have  been 
the  sign  by  which  one  Orangeman  makes  him- 
self Jmown  to  another. 

"  *  The  Papists,'  I  replied,  *  do  not  enter 
into  any  obiection  of  mine  against  a  residence 
in  the  neighborhood ;  but,  as  you,  Mr. 
lyrClutchy,  as  agent  of  this  fine  property, 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  country,  you  would 
really  confer  a  favor  by  enabling  me,  as  a 
stranger,  to  form  correct  impressions  of  the 
place  and  people.' 

**  *  Then,'  said  he,  'in  the  first  place  allow 
me  to  ask  what  are  your  pohtics?  As  an 
Engliahman,  which  I  perceive  you  are  by 
your  accent-— I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  a  Protestant' 

"  '  I  am  a  Protestant,  certainly,'  I  replied, 
'  and  a  Church  of  England  one.' 

" '  Ay,  but  that's  not  enough,'  said  Phil, 
*  that  won't  do,  my  good  sir  ;  d — n  my  honor 
if  it  would  be  worth  a  fig  in  this  country.' 

"  *  I  am  very  ignorant  of  Irish  poUtics,  I 
admit,'  said  I,  'but,  I  trust,  I  am  in  good 
hands  for  the  receipt  of  sound  information  on 
the  subject' 

"  *  No,  no,'  continued  Phil,  *  that's  nothing 
— to  be  a  mere  Church  of  England  man,  or  a 
Churdi  of  Ireland  man  either,  would  never 
do  here,  I  tell  you.  Upon  my  honor,  but 
that's  doctrine.' 

"  *  Well,  but  what  woiUd  do,'  I  inquired  ; 
for  I  certainly  felt  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  was  coming  to. 

"  '  The  great  principle  nere,'  said  the  son, 
'  is  to  hate  and  keep  down  the  Papists,  and 
you  can't  do  that  properly  unless  vou're  an 
Orangeman.  Hate  and  keep  down  the 
Papists,  that's  the  true  religion,  I  pledge  you 
my  honor  and  reputation  it  is.' 

"  '  You  put  the  principle  too  strong,  and 
rather  naked,  Phil,'  observed  l^e  Mher ; 
'  but  the  trulii  is,  sir,'  he  added,  turning  to 
me,  *  that  you  may  perceive  that  fine  spirit  of 
Ptotestant  enthusiasm  in  the  young  man, 
which  is  just  now  so  much  wanted  in,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  the  government 
We  must,  sir,  make  allowance  for  this  in  the 
high-spirited  and  young,  and  ardent ;  but, 
atSl,  after  deducting  a  little  for  zeal  and  en- 
ihusiaam,  he  has  expressed  nothing    but 
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truth — with  the  exception,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  hate  them,  Phil ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  enemies.' 
"  '  Begging  your  pardon,  father,  I  say  we 
are  bound  to  hate  tnem.' 

*  Why,  so,  sir,  may  I  ask,'  said  L 

*  Why  so — why  because— because — they 
— ^because  as — aren't  they  Papists,  and  is  not 
that  8ufficient-and,  a^,  herd's  another 
reason  still  stronger,  aren't  we  Orangemen  ? 
Now,  sir,  did  you,  or  any  one,  even  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  good,  sound  Orangeman 
loving  a  Papist — a  bloody  Papist  My  word 
and  honor,  but  that's  good  I ' 

"  '  The  truth  is,'  said  the  father,  *  that  the 
turbulence  of  their  principles  has  the  coun- 
try almost  ripe  for  insurrection.  I  have 
myself  received  above  half  a  dozen  notices, 
and  my  son  there,  as  many  ;  some  threaten- 
ing life,  others  property,  and  I  suppose  the  re- 
sult will  be,  that  I  must  reside  for  safeiy  in 
the  metropolis.  My  house  is  this  moment  in 
a  state  of  barricade — ^look  at  my  windows, 
literally  checkered  with  stancheon  bars — and, 
as  for  arms,  let  me  see,  we  have  six  blunder- 
busses, eight  cases  of  pistols,  four  muskets, 
two  carbines,  with  a  variety  of  side  arms, 
amounting  to  a  couple  of  dozen.  Such,  sir, 
is  the  state  of  the  country,  owing,  certainly, 
as  my  son  says,  to  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  to 
the  fact  of  my  discharging  my  duty  towards 
Lord  Cumber  with  fidehty  and  firmness.' 

"*In  that  case,'  I  observed,  *  there  is 
little  to  induce  any  man  possessing  some 
property  to  reside  here.' 

"•Certainly  nothing,'  he  replied,  'but  a 
great  many  inducements  to  get  out  of  it' 

"  *  Does  Lord  Cumber  ever  visit  his  prop- 
erly here  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  He  has  too  much  sense,'  returned  the 
agent ; '  but  now  that  parliament  is  dissolved, 
he  will  come  over  to  the  Election.  We 
must  retiim  either  him  or  his  brother  the 
Hon.  Dick  Topertoe,  who,  I  understand,  has 
no  fixed  principles  whatsoever.' 

"*But  why  return  such  a  man?  Why 
not  put  up  and  support  one  of  your  own  way 
of  thinking  ? ' 

« <  Why,  because  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
keep  out  Hartley,  who  is  a  Hberal,  and  also 
an  advocate  for  emancipating  Popery ;  and, 
in  the  second,  if  it  be  bad  to  have  no  prin- 
ciples, like  Topertoe,  it  is  worse  to  have  bad 
ones  like  Haiiley.  Hell  do  to  stop  a  gap 
until  we  get  better,  and  then  unless  he 
comes  round,  well  send  him  adrift' 

"  'Is  he  in  Ireland?  I  mean  does  he  re- 
side in  the  country  ? ' 

"  '  Not  he,  sir ;  it  seems  he's  a  wayward 
devil,  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
family — and  with  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit 
of  the  Topertoe  blood  in  him.' 
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"  *  In  that  case,  he  will  be  no  great  loss  ; 
but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  notwithstanding  all  you 
bare  said  I  am  so  much  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  that  I  would  gladly 
settle  in  the  neighborhood,  if  I  could  pro- 
cure a  suitable  residence,  together  with  a 
good  large  farm,  which  I  would  rent  Is 
&ere  anything  in  that  way  vacant  on  the 
'estate?' 

"  *  At  present)  sir,  nothing ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be,  and  if  you  should  re- 
main in  the  country,  I  shall  feel  great  plea- 
sure in  acquainting  you.' 

"  *  Because  I  was  told,'  I  continued, 
*that  there  are  two  large  farms,  either  of 
which  would  suit  me  admirably ;  but  I  dare 
Bay  I  have  been  misinformed.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
M'Loughlin's  and  Horman's  holdings,  which 
I  tmderstand  are  out  of  lease.' 

"  *  Yes,*  said  he,  sighing,  *  I  am  sorry  for 
those  men  ;  but  the  truth  is,  mv  good  sir, 
that  in  this  afi&dr  I  am  not  a  free  agent 
Lord  Cumber,  in  consequence  of  some  very 
accurate  information  that  reached  him,  has 
determined  to  put  them  out  of  their  hold- 
ings, now  that  their  leases  have  expired.  I 
am,  you  know,  but  his  agent,  and  cannot  set 
up  my  will  against  his.' 

"  *  But  could  you  not  take  their  part  ? — 
could  you  not  remonstrate  with  him,  and  set 
him  right,  rather  than  see  injustice  done  to 
innocent  men  ? ' 

"  *  You  surely  cannot  imagine,  sir,  that  I 
have  not  done  so.  Earnestly,  indeed,  have 
I  begged  of  him  to  reconsider  his  orders, 
and  to  withdraw  them  ;  but  like  all  the  To- 
pertoes,  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  The 
consequence  is,  however,  that  whilst  the 
whole  blame  of  the  transaction  is  really  his, 
the  odium  will  fall  upon  me,  as  it  always 
doea' 

'^  Here  Phil,  the  son,  who  had  been  for  the 
last  few  minutes  paring  away  the  pen  with 
his  knife,  gave  a  sudden  yelp,  not  imlike 
what  a  hound  would  utter  when  he  gets  an 
unexpected  cut  of  the  whip.  It  was  certain- 
ly meant  for  a  laugh,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
the  frightful  grin  which  drew  back  his  lips 
from  his  yellow  projecting  tusks,  as  his  face 
appeared  to  me  m  the  looking-glass — a  fact 
which  he  seemed  to  forget 
i  "  •  Then,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  the  farms  of  these 
'men,  are  they  disposed  of?' 

'''They  are  disposed  of ;  and,  indeed,  in 
any  event,  I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  land- 
lord's interests,  receive  the  offers  which 
M'LoughHu  and  Harman  made  me.  My  son 
here,  who,  as  tmder  agent  feels  it  necessary 
to  reside  on  the  property,  and  who  is  about 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  besides,  has  made 
me  a  very  liberal  offer  for  M'toughlin's 
holding — one,  indeed,  which  I  did  not  feel 


myself  at  liberty  to  refuse.  Mr.  M'Slime, 
our  respected  law  agent,  I  also  considered  a 
veiy  proper  tenant  for  Harman's  ;  and  that 
matter  is  also  closed — by  which  means  I 
secured  two  respectable,  aofe,  and  imobjec- 
tionable  tenants,  on  whose  votes,  at  all  events, 
we  can  reckon,  which  was  more  than  we 
could  do  with  the  other  two — both  of  whom 
had  expressed  their  determination  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Hartley.' 

"  '  What  are  the  rehgious  opinions  of  those 
men,  Mr.  M'Qutchy  ? ' 

**  *  M'Loughlin  is  a  Papist ' 

"  *  But  Harman  is  worse,'  interrupted 
Phil ;  'for  he's  a  Protestant,  and  no  Orange- 
man.' 

"  *  I  thought,'  I  replied,  *  that  nothing 
could  be  so  bad  as  a  Papist,  much  less 
worse.' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  said  Phil,  '  thaf  s  worse ;  be- 
cause one  always  knows  that  a  Papist's  a 
Papist — but  when  you  find  a  Protestant  who 
is  not  an  Orangeman,  on  my  sacred  honor, 
you  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him.  The 
Papists  are  all  cowards,  too.' 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  '  you  have  the  leas  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  down.' 

" '  Upon  my  soul  and  honor,  sir,  you  don't 
know  how  a  naked  Papist  will  run  from  a 
gun  and  bayonet     I  have  often  seen  it'  > 

"  At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  servant  man,  in  Orange  livery,  an- 
nounced a  gentleman  to  see  Mr.  Philip 
M'Clutchy.  I  rose  to  take  my  departure ; 
but  Phil  insisted  I  should  stop. 

"'Don't  go,  sir,'  said  he  ;  'I  have  some- 
thing to  propose  to  you  by  and  by.'  I  ao- 
cordmgly  took  my  seat 

"  When  the  gentleman  entered,  he  looked 
about,  and  selecting  Phil,  bowed  to  him,  and 
then  to  us. 

"  '  Ah,  Mr.  Hartley !  how  do  you  do  ? '  said 
Yal,  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  '  and  how  is 
your  cousin,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  beating  soon? — ha,  h%  ha. 
Take  a  seat' 

'"Thank  you,' said  the  other;  'but  the 
fact  is,  that  time's  just  now  precious,  and  I 
wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Philip 
here.' 

"'What  is  it,  Hartley?  How  are  you. 
Hartley  ?    I'm  glad  to  see  you.' 

"  '  Quite  well,  Phil ;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  would  rather  speak  to  you  in 
another  room.  It's  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, and  of  some  delicacy,  too.' 

"  '  Oh,  curse  the  delicacy,  man  ;  out  with 
it' 

" '  I  really  cannot^  Phil,  unless  by  oor- 
selvea' 

"They  both  then  withdrew  to  the  back 
parlor,  where,  after  a  period  of  about  ten 
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minutes,  Phil  came  rushing  in  with  a  face 
on  him,  and  in  a  state  of  trepidation  utterly 
indescribable  ;  Hartley,  on  fiie  other  hand, 
cool  and  serious,  following  him. 

"  *  Phil,'  said  he,  *  think  of  what  you  are 
about  to  do.  Don't  exclude  yourself  here- 
after from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Pause,  if  you  respect  yourself,  and 
regard  your  reputation  as  a  man  of  courage.' 

"  *  D d  nne  talk  in  you — who — who's 

a  fire-eater.  Hartley.  What  do  you  think, 
father ?'  Hartley  put,  or  rather  at- 
tempted to  put  his  hand  across  his  mouth, 
to  prevent  his  cowardly  and  degrading  com- 
munication ;  but  in  vain.  *  What  do  you 
think,  father,'  he  continued,  'but  there's 
that  cowardly  scoimdrel,  yoimg  MTioughlin, 
has  sent  me  a  challenge  ?  Isn't  the  country 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  Papist  durst 
do  such  a  thing?' 

"'Why  not  a  Papist?'  said  Hartley. 
'Has  not  a  Papist  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
bones,  Uke  another  man  ?  Is  a  Papist  to  be 
insensible  to  insult?  Is  he  to  sit  down 
tamely  and  meanly  under  disgrace  and  in- 
jury ?  Has  he  no  soul  to  feel  the  dignity  of 
just  resentment?  Is  he  not  to  defend  his 
sister,  when  her  character  has  been  basely 
and  treacherously  ruined  ?  Is  he  to  see  her 
stretched  on  her  death-bed,  by  yoiir  villainy, 
and  not  to  avenge  her?  By  heavens,  if, 
under  the  circumstances  <9f  the  provocation 
which  you  gave  him,  and  his  whole  family, 
he  would  be  as  mean  and  cowardly  a  pol- 
troon as  I  find  you  to  be — if  he  suflfered — ' 

"  '  Do  you  call  me  a  poltroon  ? '  said  Phil, 
so  shivering  and  pale,  that  his  voice  betrayed 
his  cowardice. 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  as  arrant  a  pol- 
troon as  ever  I  met  I  tell  you,  jovl  must 
either  fight  him,  or  publish  a  statement  of 
jour  own  unparalleled  disgrace.  Don't 
think  you  shall  get  out  of  it' 

" '  I  tell  you,  sir,'  said  Yal,  '  that  he  shall 
not  fight  hun.  I  would  not  suffer  a  son  of 
mine  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  such  a 
person  as  young  M'Loughlin.' 

"  *  On  a  level  with  him  he  never  will  be, 
for  no  earthly  advaiiij^cce  could  raise  him  to 
it ;  but  pray,  Mr.  M'Clukchy,  who  are  you  ? ' 

" '  Yal's  brow  fell,  and  h]B  hp  paled  and 
quivered,  as  the  fine  young  fellow  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  *  Never  mind  him,  &ther,'  said  Phil ; 
'  you  know  he's  a  fire-eater.' 

"  *  There  is  no  use  in  altercations  of  this 
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BOTt,'  replied  Val,  calmly.     'As  for  young 

ighlin,    or   old    MT 
think  uiemselves  injured,  they  have  the  laws 


Mljoughlin,    or   old    M'Loughlin,   if   they 


•f  the  land  to  appeal  to  for  redresa    As  for 
uSy  we  will  fight  them  with  other  weapons 
pistols  and  firearm&' 


D n  my  honor,'  said  Phil,   'if  I'd 

stoop  to  fight  any  Papist  Aren't  they  all 
rebels  ?  And  what  gentleman  would  fight  a 
rebel?' 

"'Honor!'  exclaimed  Hartley;  'don't 
profane  that  sacred  word — I  can  have  no 
more  patience  with  such  a  craven-hearted 
rascal,  who  could  stoop  to  such  base  revenge 
against  the  tmsullied  reputation  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  admirable  girl,  because  she 
spumed  your  scoundrelly  addressea' 

" '  He  never  paid  his  addresses  to  her,' 
said  Val ; — '  never.* 

"  'No  I  didn't,'  said  PhiL  '  At  any  rate 
I  never  had  any  notion  of  marrying  her.* 

"  'You  are  a  dastardly  liar,  sir,' responded 
Hartley.  'You  know  you  had.  How  can 
your  father  and  you  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  when  you  say  so  ? ' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you*re  a  fire-^ater  % 
so  you  may  say  what  you  like.' 

"  'Didn't  your  father,  in  your  name,  pro- 
pose for  her  upon  some  former  occasion,  in 
the  faxr  of  Castle  Cumber,  and  he  remem- 
bers the  answer  he  got' 

" '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you're  a  fire-eater ; 
that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.' 

" '  And  now,  having  ruined  her  reputa- 
tion by  a  base  and  cowardly  plot  concocted 
with  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  would  blast 
the  whole  family  if  she  could,  because 
M'Loughlin  transported  her  felon  son  ;  you, 
now,  like  a  paltry  clown  as  you  are,  skulk 
out  of  the  consequences  of  your  treachery, 
and  refuse  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  diabol- 
ical injury  you  have  inflicted  on  the  whole 
family.' 

"  '  Gk)  on,'  said  Phil,  'you're  a  fiire-eater.' 

"'You  forget^'  said  Val,  'that  I  am  a 
mainstrate,  and  what  the  consequences  may 
beto  you^If  for  carrying  a  Lstile  me^ 
sage.' 

" '  Ah,*  said  Hartley,  '  you  are  a  magis- 
trate, and  shame  on  ihe  government  &at 
can  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  raising  such 
rascals  as  you  are  to  become  dispensers  of 
justice ;  it  is  you  and  the  like  of  you,  that 
are  a  curse  to  the  country.  As  for  you, 
Phil  M'Clutchy,  I  now  know,  and  always 
suspected,  the  stuff  you  are  made  of.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  very  Orangemen  you 
associate  with ;  for  they  are,  in  general, 
brave  fellows,  although  too  often  cruel  and 
oppressive  when  hunted  on  and  stimulated 
by  such  as  you  and  your  rascally  upstart  of 
a  father.' 

" '  Gk)  on,'  said  Phil,  'you  are  a  fire-eater.' 

"  *  I  now  leave  you  both,'  continued  the 
young  Hotspur,  with  a  blazing  eye  and 
flush^  cheek,  '  with  the  greatest  portion  of 
scorn  and  contempt  whieh  one  man  can  be- 
stow upon  another/ 
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"  *  Go  ofl^'  said  Phil,  *  you  are  a  fire-eater/ 

"  *  Phil,'  said  the  father,  *  send  for  M'Murt, 
and  let  him  get  the  ejectments  from  M*Slime 
— we  shall  not,  at  all  events,  be  insulted  and 
bearded  by  Papists,  or  their  emissaries,  so 
long  as  I  can  dear  one  of  them  off  the  es- 
tate.' 

"  *  But,  good  Gk)d,  Mr.  IkrClutchv,  surely 
these  other  Papists  you  speak  of,  nave  not 
participated  in  the  offences,  if  such  they  are, 
of  MTiOUghlin  and  Harman.' 

"  *  Av,  but  they're  all  of  the  same  kidney,* 
said  Pliil ;  '  they  hate  us  because  we  keep 
them  down.' 

'' '  And  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  ? '  I  observed  ;  *  just  reverse  the  matter 
— suppose  they  were  in  your  place,  and 
kept  you  down,  would  you  love  them  for  it?' 

***Why,  what  kind  of  talk  is  that,'  said 
!Phil,  *  they  keep  us  down !  Are  they  not 
rebels?' 

"'You  observed,'!  replied,  getting  tired 
of  this  sickening  and  senseless  bigotry, '  that 
you  wished  to  make  a  proposal  of  some  kind 
to  me  before  I  went' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  *I  wished,  if  it  be  a 
thing  that  you  remain  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  propose  that  you  should  become  an  Or- 
angeman, and  jom  my  father's  lodge.  You 
say  you  want  a  farm  on  the  estate ;  now,  if 
you  do,  take  my  advice  and  become  an  Or- 
angeman; you  will  then  have  a  stronger 
cMm,  for  my  father  always  gives  them  the 
preference.' 

"  *  By  Lord  Cumber's  desire,  Phil ;  but  I 
shall  be  very  happy,  indeed,  sir,'  proceeded 
Val,  *  that  is,  provided  you  get  an  introduc- 
tion— for,  at  present,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
(laying  we  are  strangers.* 

"  *  I  should  first  wish  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Orange  Lodge,'  I  said,  *  but  I 
kuppose  that,  of  course,  is  impossible,  unless 
\jo  tlie  initiated.' 

"  *  Certainly,  of  cotu^e,'  said  M'Clutchy. 

"  *  But,  father,'  said  ?hil,  '  couldn't  we  ad- 
mit him  after  the  business  of  the  lodge  is 
concluded.' 

"  *  It  is  not  often  done,'  replied  the  father ; 
*but  it  sometimes  is — however,  we  shall  Imve 
the  pleasure,  Mr.  Easel — (I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  so  that  he  knew 
my  name), — we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
better  acquaintance,  I  trust' 

"  *I  teU  you  what,'  said  Phil,  leaping  off 

his  chair,   *d n  my  honor,  but  I  was 

wrong  to  let  young  Hartley  go  without  a 
thrashing.  The  cowardly  scoundrel  was  ex- 
ceedingly insulting.' 

"*No,  no,  Phil,'  said  the  father;  'you 
acted  with  admirable  coolness  and  prudence.' 

"  'I  tell  you  I  ought  to  have  kicked  the 
rascal  out,'  said  Phil,  getting  into  a  passion ; 


'ni  follow  him  and  teach   the  impudent 
vagabond  a  lesson  he  want&' 

"  fie  seized  his  hat,  and  buttoned  up  hia 
coat,  as  if  for  combat,  whilst  he  spoke. 

"'Phil,  be  quiet,*  said  his  father,  rising 
up  and  putting  his  arms  about  him ;  '  be 
quiet  now.  There  will  be  no  taming  him. 
down,  if  his  spirit  gets  up,'  said  Val,  ad* 
dressing  me ;  '  for  idl  our  oikes,  Phil,  keep 
quiet  and  sit  down.  Good  heaven!  the 
strength  of  him !  Phil,  keep  quiet,  I  say, 
you  shan't  go  after  him.* 

" '  Let  me  go,'  shouted  the  other ;  '  let  me 
go,  I  say.  I  will  smash  him  to  atoms. 
Upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  he  shall  not 
escape  me  this  way — 111  send  him  home  a 
hoop — a  triangle — a  zoologist  111  beat  him 
into  mustard,  the  cowardly  scoundrel !  And 
only  you  were  a  magistrate,  Mher,  I  would 
have  done  it  before  you.  Let  me  go,  I  say 
— the  M'Clutchy  blood  is  up  in  me !  Father, 
you're  a  scoundrel  if  you  hold  me !  You 
know  what  a  hon  I  am — what  a  raging  lion, 
when  roused.  Hands  off,  M'Clutchy,  I  say, 
when  you  know  I'm  a  thunderbolt' 

"  The  tugging  and  pulling  that  took  place 
here  between  the  father  and  son  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  I  could  not  in  common  decency 
decline  assisting  the  latter  to  hold  him  in. 
I  consequently  lent  him  my  aid  seriously; 
but  this  only  made  things  worse : — the  more 
he  was  held,  the  more  violent  and  outrageous 
he  became.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth — 
stormed — swore — and  tore  about  with  such 
vehemence,  that  I  really  began  to  think  the 
fellow  was  a  dull  flint,  which  produced  fire 
slowly,  but  that  there  was  fire  in  him.  The 
struggle  still  proceeded,  and  we  pulled  and 
dragged  each  other  through  every  part  of  the 
house :— chairs,  and  tables,  and  office-stools 
were  all  overturned — and  Phil's  cry  was  still 
for  war. 

"  It's  all  to  no  purpose,'  he  shouted — Til 
not  leave  an  unbroken  bone  in  that  scoundrel 
Hartley's  body.* 

" '  I  know  you  wouldn't,  if  you  got  at  him,' 
said  VaL  *  He  would  certainly  be  the  death 
of  him,'  he  added  aside  to  me;  'he  would 
give  him  some  fatal  blow,  and  that's  what 
Pm  afraid  o£' 

"  Phil  was  now  perfectly  furious — in  fact 
he  resembled  a  drunken  man,  and  might 
have  passed  for  such. 

" '  Hartley,  you  scoimdrel,  where  are  you, 
till  I  make  mummy  of  you?'  he  shouted. 

"'Here  I  am,' replied  Hartley,  entering 
the  room,  walking  up  to  him,  and  looking 
him  sternly  in  the  face — *  here  I  am — what's 
your  will  with  me  ? ' 

"  So  comic  a  paralysis  was,  perhaps,  never 
witnessed. '  Phil  stood  motionless,  helpless, 
speechlesa    The  white  cowardly  froth  rose 
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to  bis  lips,  bis  color  became  asby,  bis  jaw 
fell,  be  abook,  sbrunk  into  bimself,  aud 
gasped  for  breatb — bis  eyes  became  boUow, 
bis  squint  deepened,  and  sucb  was  bis  utter 
prostration  of  strengtb,  tbat  bis  very  tongue 
lolled  out  witb  wealmess,  like  tbat  of  a  newly 
dropped  cal^  wben  attempting  to  stand  for 
|tbe  Imjt  time.  At  lengtb  be  got  out — 
•  "  *  Hold  !  I  believe,  111  restrain  myself ; 
but  only  my  fatber's  a  magistrate * 

"  *  Your  Mber*s  a  scoundrel,  and  you  are 
anotber,' said  Hartley;  *and  bere's  my  re- 
spect for  you.* 

"  Wbilst  speaking,  be  caugbt  Pbil  by  tbe 
nose  witb  one  band,  and  also  by  tbe  collar 
of  bis  coat  witb  tbe  otber,  and  in  tbis  posi- 
tion led  bim,  in  a  most  comical  way,  round 
tbe  room,  after  wbicb  be  turned  bim  about^ 
and  inflicted  a  few  vigorous  kicks  upon  a 
part  of  bim  wbicb  must  be  nameless. 

"  *  I  am  not  sorry,'  said  be,  *  tbat  I  forgot 
my  note-case  in  tbe  otber  room,  as  it  bas 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  taming  a  raging 
lion  so  easily.' 

"  *  Go  on,*  said  Pbil,  wbose  language,  as  well 
as  valor,  was  fairly  exbausted,  '  it'slveU  youWe 
a  fire-eater,  and  my  fatber  a  magistrate,  or 
by  my  bonor,  I'd  know  bow  to  deal  witb  you.' 

"  Sucb,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  a  domes- 
\tic  sketcb  of  tbe  Agent  and  Under  Agent  of 
Hbat  exceedingly  sapient  nobleman.  Lord 
Cumber ;  and  if  ever,  excellent  landlord  tbat 
be  is,  be  sbould  by  any  possible  cbance  come 
to  see  tbese  lines,  perbaps  be  migbt  be  dis- 
posed to  tbink  tbat  an  occasional  peep  at  bis 
own  property,  and  an  examination  into  tbe 
principles  upon  wbicb  it  is  managed,  migbt 
open  to  bim  a  new  field  of  action  wortb  cul- 
tivating, even  as  an  experiment  not  likely  to 
end  in  any  injurious  result  to  eitber  bim  or 
ii  In  a  day  or  two  I  sball  call  upon  Mr. 
Solomon  M'Slime,  witb  wbom  I  am  anxious 
to  bave  a  conversation,  as,  indeed,  I  am  witb 
tbe  leading  cbaracters  on  tbe  property.  You 
may  accordingly  expect  an  occasion^  batcb 
of  observations  from  me,  made  upon  tbe 
spot,  and  fresb  from  my  interviews  with  tbe 
individuals  to  whom  they  relata" 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

JL  Moral  Survey^  or  a  Wise  Man  led  by  a  Fod— 
Marks  of  Unjust  Agency — Reflections  thereon — A 
Mountain  Water-Spout^  and  Rising  of  a  Torrent 
— The  Insane  MoKJut  of>er  the  Graves  of  her  Fam- 
iiy-'Baymond^s  Humanity — His  Rescue  from 
Death, 

"Friday,  *    *    * 

"  I  HAVE  amused  myself — you  will  see  bow 

appropriate  tbe  woid  is  by  and  by — since 

my  last  communication,  in  going  over  the 


whole  Castle  Cumber  Estate,  and  noting 
down  tbe  traces  wbicb  tbis  irresponsible  and 
rapacious  oppressor,  aided  by  bis  constables, 
bsGlifiOs^  and  blood-bounds,  have  left  behind 
them.  When  I  describe  tbe  guide  into 
wbose  bands  I  have  committed  myself,  I  am 
incHned  to  tbink  you  will  not  feel  much  dis- 
posed to  comphment  me  on  my  discretion ; 
— tbe  aforesaid  guide  being  no  otber  than  a 
young  fellow,  named  Baymond-na^-Hattba, 
which  means,  they  tell  me,  Eaymond  of  tbe 
Hats — a  sobriquet  very  properly  bestowed  on 
him  in  consequence  of  a  habit  he  has  of  al- 
ways wearing  three  or  four  hats  at  a  time, 
one  within  tbe  other — a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  his  extraordinary  natural  height 
and  great  strength,  gives  him  absolutely  a 
gigantic  appearance.  This  Eaymond  is  the 
fool  of  tbe  parish ;  but  in  selecting  bim  for 
my  conductor,  I  acted  tmder  the  advice  of 
those  who  knew  him  better  than  I  could. 
There  is  not,  in  &ct,  a  field  or  farm-house,  or 
a  cottage,  within  a  circumference  of  miles, 
which  he  does  not  know,  and  where  he  is  not 
also  known.  He  bas  ever  since  bis  child- 
hood evinced  a  most  extraordinary  fancy  for 
game  cocks — an  attachment  not  at  all  sur- 

E rising,  when  it  is  known  that  not  only  was 
is  faUier,  Morgan  Monahan,  the  most  cele- 
brated breeder  and  Hander  of  that  courage- 
ous bird — ^but  his  mother.  Poll  Doolin — 
married  women  here  frequently  preserve,  or 
are  called  by,  their  maiden  names  through 
life — who  learned  it  from  her  husband,  was 
equally  famous  for  this  very  feminine  ac^ 
comphshment.  Poor  Eaymond,  notwith- 
standing his  privation,  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  in  many  things,  especially 
where  he  can  make  himself  imderstood.  As 
bo  speaks,  however,  in  unconnected  senten- 
ces, in  which  there  is  put  forth  no  more  than 
one  phase  of  the  subject  he  alludes  to,  or 
the  idea  he  entertains,  it  is  unquestionably 
not  an  easy  task  to  imderstand  him  without 
an  interpreter.  He  is  singularly  fond  of 
children — ^very  benevolent — ^and  consequent- 
ly feels  a  degree  of  hatred  and  horror  at 
anytiung  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  or  oppres- 
sion, almost  beyond  belief  in  a  person 
deprived  of  reason.  This  morning  he 
was  with  me  by  appointment,  about  half- 
past  nine,  and  after  getting  his  breakfast 

^but  no   matter— Uie  manipulation    he 

exhibited  would  have  been  death  to  a  dys- 
peptic patient,  from  sheer  envy — we  saUied 
forth  to  trace  this  man,  M*Clutchy,  by  the 
awful  marks  of  ruin,  and  tyranny,  and  per- 
secution ;  for  these  words  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  he  hath  left,  and  is  leaving  be- 
hind him. 

"  *  Now,  Eaymond,'  said  I,  *  as  you  know 
the  country  well,  I  shall  be  guided  by  you. 
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I  wish  to  Bee  a  place  called  Drum  Dhu.  Can 
you  conduct  me  there  ?  * 

"  *  Ay ! '  he  repHed  with  surprise ;  *  Why  ! 
Sure  there's  scarcely  anybody  there  now. 
When  we  go  on  farther,  we  may  look  up, 
but  well  see  no  smoke;  as  there  used  to  be. 
Twas  there  young  Torly  Began  died  on  that 
day — an'  her,  poor  Mary — but  they're  all 
gone  from  her — and  Hugh  the  eldest  is  in 
England  or  America — but  him — the  young- 
est---he'll  never  waken — and  what  wiU  the 
poor  mother  do  for  his  white  heftwi  now  that 
she  hasn't  it  to  look  at?  No,  he  wouldn't 
waken,  although  I  brought  him  the  cock.' 

"  '  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  now,  Ray- 
mond ?  * 

"  *  111  tell  you  two  things  that's  the  same,' 
he  repUed ;  *  and  111  tell  you  the  man  that 
has  them  both.' 

"  *  Let  me  hear,  Raymond.' 

"  *  The  devil  8  blessin'  and  Gbd's  curse  ; — 
sure  they're  the  same — ha,  ha — there  now — 
that's  one.  You  didn't  know  that — no,  no  : 
you  didn't' 

"  *  And  who  is  it  that  has  them,  Ray- 
mond ? ' 

"  *  M'Clutchy — ^Val  the  Vulture  ;  sure  'twas 
he  did  that  all,  and  is  doin'  it  stilL  Poor 
Mary  I  —  Brian  will  never  waken  ;  —  she'll 
never  see  his  eyes  again,  'tany  rate — nor  his 
white  head — oh  !  his  white  head  !  God 
ought  to  kill  Val,  and  I  wondher  he  doesn't.' 

" '  Raymond,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  *  if 
YOU  travel  at  tiiis  rate,  I  must  give  up  the 
journey  altogether.' 

''  The  fact  is,  that  when  excited,  as  he  was 
now  by  the  topic  in  question,  he  gets  into 
what  is  termed  a  sling  trot,  which  carries 
him  on  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  without 
ever  feeling  fatigued.  He  immediately 
slackened  his  pace,  and  looked  towards  me, 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  forgotten 
himself  and  acted  wrongly. 

"  *  Well,  no,'  said  he,  *  I  won't ;  but  sure  I 
Late  him* 

"  *  Hate  whom  ? ' 

"'M'Clutchy  —  and  thai  vxjs  it;  for  I 
always  do  it ;  but  I  won't  again,  for  you 
couldn't  keep  up  wid  me  if  I  spoke  about 
him.' 

"  We  then  turned  towards  the  moimtains ; 
and  as  we  went  along,  the  desolate  impresses 
of  the  evil  agent  began  here  and  there  to 
become  visible.  On  the  road-side  there  were 
the  humble  traces  of  two  or  three  cabins, 
whose  little  hearths  had  been  extinguished, 
and  whose  walls  were  levelled  to  the  earth 
The  black  fungus,  the  burdock,  the  nettle, 
and  all  those  offensive  weeds  that  follow  in 
the  train  of  oppression  and  ruin  were  here  ; 
and  as  the  dreary  wind  stirred  them  into 
sluggish  mption,  and  piped  its  melancholy 


wail  through  these  desolate  little  mounds,  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself — if  those  who 
do  these  things  ever  think  that  there  is  a 
reckoning  in  after  life,  where  power,  and 
insolence,  and  wealth  misapplied,  and  rancor, 
and  pride,   and  rapacity,  and  persecution,^ 
and  revenge,  and  sensuality,  and  gluttony, . 
will  be  placed  face  to  face  with  those  humble  i 
beings,  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  of' 
simple  existence   they  have  trampled  with 
such  a  selfish  and  exterminating  tread.     A 
host  of  thoughts  and  reflections  began  to 
crowd  upon  my  mind  :  but  the  subject  was 
too  painful — and  after  avoiding  it  as  well  as 
I  could,  we  proceeded  on  our  Httle  tour  of 
observation. 

"How  easy  it  is  for  the  commonest  observer 
to  mark  even  the  striking  characters  that  are 
impressed  on  the  physical  features  of  an 
estate  which  is  managed  by  care  and  kindness 
— where  general  happiness  and  principles 
of  active  industry  are  diffused  through  the 
people  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  aU 
the  depressing  symbols  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management present  equally  obvious  expo- 
nents of  their  operation,  upon  properties  like 
this  of  Castle  Cumber?'  On  this  propeiiy, 
it  is  not  every  tenant  that  is  allowed  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil  at  all,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  M'Clutchy.  He  has  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  head  landlord  to  decline  granting 
leases  to  any  but  those  who  are  his  pohtical 
supporters — that  is,  who  will  vote  for  him  or 
his  nominee  at  an  election  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
who  will  enable  him  to  sell  both  their  pohti- 
cal privileges  and  his  own,  to  gratify  his 
cupidity  or  ambition,  without  conferring  a 
single  advantage  upon  themselves.  From 
those,  therefore,  who  have  too  much  honesty 
to  prostitute  their  votes  to  his  corrupt  and 
selfish  negotiations  vnih  power,  leases  are 
withheld,  in  order  that  they  may,  with  more 
becoming  and  plausible  oppression,  be  re- 
moved from  the  property,  and  the  staunch 
pohtical  supporter  brought  in  in  their  stead. 
This  may  be  all  very  good  policy,  but  it  is 
certainly  bad  humanity,  and  worse  reUgion. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  that  cruel  dogma, 
which  prompts  us  to  sacrifice  the  principles 
of  others  to  our  own,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  very  privilege  which  we  ourselves  claim 
— that  of  acting  according  to  our  conscien-- 
tious  impressions.  *Do  unto  others,'  says 
Mr.  M'Clutchy  and  his  class,  as  you  would  not 
wish  that  others  should  do  unto  you.'  How 
beautifully  here  is  the  practice  of  the  loud 
and  headlong  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
Chiurch,  and  its  political  ascendancy,  made 
to  harmonizi  with  the  principles  of  that 
neglected  thing  called  the  Gospel  ?  In  fact 
as  we  went  along,  it  was  easy  to  mark,  on 
the  houses  and  farmsteads  about  us,  the  in- 
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justice  of  making  this  heartless  distinction. 
The  man  who  felt  himself  secure  and  fixed 
by  a  rested  right  in  the  possession  of  his 
tenement,  had  heart  and  motive  to  work  and 
improve  it,  imdepressed  by  the  consciousness 
that  his  improvements  to-daj  might  be  traf- 
ficked on  by  a  wicked  and  unjust  agent  to- 
morrow. He  knows,  that  in  developing  all 
the  advantages  and  good  qualities  of  the  soil, 
he  is  not  only  discharging  an  important  duty 
to  himself  and  his  landlord,  but  also  to  his 
children's  children  after  him  ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  self- 
respect  which  he  gains  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  security,  are  evident  at  a  glance  upon 
himself,  his  house,  and  his  holding.  On  the 
other  hand,  reverse  this  picture,  and  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  Just  what  is  here  visible. 
There  is  a  man  who  may  be  sent  adrift  on 
the  shortest  notice,  unless  he  is  base  enough 
to  trade  upon  his  prmciples  and  vote  against 
his  conscience.  What  interest  has  he  in  th^ 
soil,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  his  landlord  ?  If 
he  make  improvements  this  year,  he  may  see 
the  landlord  derive  all  the  advantages  of  them 
the  next ;  or,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  he  may 
know  that  some  Valentine  M'Clutchy  may 
put  them  in  his  own  pocket,  and  keep  the 
landlord  in  the  dark  regarding  the  whole 
transaction.  What  a  bounty  on  dishonesty 
and  knavery  in  an  agent  is  this  ?  How  un- 
just to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  in  the  first 
place — in  the  next  to  that  of  the  landlord — 
and,  finally,  how  destructive  to  the  very 
nature  and  properties  of  the  soil  itself  which 
rapidly  degenerates  by  bad  and  negligent 
culture,  and  consequently  becomes  impover- 
ished and  diminished  in  value.  All  this  was 
evident  as  we  went  along.  Here  was  warmth, 
and  wealth,  and  independence  staring  us  in 
the  face  ;  there  was  negligence,  desponding 
struggle,  and  decline,  conscious,  as  it  were, 
of  their  unseemly  appearance,  and  anxious, 
one  would  think,  to  shrink  away  from  t)ie 
searching  eye  of  observation. 

<< '  But  here  again,  Baymond  ;  what  have 
we  here?  There  is  a  fine  looking  farm- 
house, evidently  untenanted.     How  is  that?' 

"  *  Ha,  ha,'  replied  Baymond  with  a  bitter 
smile,  '  ha,  ha !  Let  them  take  it,  and  see 
what  Captain  Whiteboy  will  do  ?  He  has  the 
possession — ha,  ha — an'  wholl  get  him  to 
give  it  up  ?  Who  dare  take  tha^  or  any  of 
Captain  Whiteboy*s  farms?  But  sure  it's 
not  much — only  a  coal,  a  rushlight,  and  a 
prod  of  a  pike  or  a  bagnet — but  I  know  who 
ought  to  have  them,* 

*'  The  house  in  question  was  considerably 
dilapidated.  Its  doors  were  not  visible,  and 
its  windows  had  all  been  shivered.  Its 
smokeless  chinmies,  its  cold  and  desolate 
appearance,   togetb^  with  the  still    more 


ruinous  condition  of  the  outhouses,  added 
to  the  utter  sUence  which  prevailed  about 
it,  and  the  absence  of  every  symptom  of  life 
and  motion — all  told  a  tale  which  has  left 
many  a  bloody  moral  to  the  country.  The 
slaps,  gates,  and  enclosures  were  down— thei 
hedges  broken  or  cut  away — the  fencew 
trampled  on  and  levelled  to  the  earth — and 
nothing  seemed  to  thrive — for  the  garden 
was  overrun  with  them — ^but  the  rank  weeds 
already  alluded  to,  as  those  which  love  to 
trace  tiie  footsteps  of  ruin  and  desolation,  in 
order  to  show,  as  it  were,  what  they  leave 
behind  them.  As  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  startling  proofs  of  M*Clutchy  came  in 
our  way — proofe  which  did  not  consist  of 
ruined  houses,  desolate  villages,  or  roofless 
cottages — ^but  of  those  unfortunate  persons, 
whose  simple  circle  of  domestic  life — whose 
littie  cares,  and  struggles,  and  sorrows,  and 
affections,  formed  the  whole  round  of  their 
humble  existence,  and  its  enjoyments,  aa 
given  them  by  Almighty  God  himself.  All 
tiiese,  however,  like  tiie  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  the  manacled  slave,  were  as  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  those  who  turned  them 
adrift,  as  if  in  possessing  such  feelings,  they 
had  invaded  a  right  which  belonged  only  to 
their  betters,  and  which  the  same  betters, 
by  the  way,  seldom  exercise  either  in  such 
strength  or  puriiy  as  those  whom  they  de- 
spise and  oppress.  Aged  men  we  met,  bent 
with  years,  and  weighed  down  still  more  by 
that  houseless  sorrow,  which  is  found  ao- 
compan3ring  them  along  the  highways  of  life 
— tiirough  its  rugged  soHtudes  and  its  dreari- 
est paths — in  the  storm  and  in  the  tempest — 
wherever  they  go — in  want,  nakedness,  and 
destitution — still  at  their  side  is  that  house- 
less sorrow — ^pouring  into  their  memories 
and  their  hearts  the  conviction,  which  is 
most  terrible  to  old  age,  that  it  has  no  home 
here  but  the  grave — no  pillow  on  which  to 
forget  its  cares  but  the  oust  The  sight  of 
these  wretehed  old  men,  turned  out  from 
the  littie  holdings  that  sheltered  their  help- 
lessness, to  beg  a  morsel,  through  utter 
charity,  in  the  decrepitude  of  life,  was  enough 
to  make  a  man  wish  that  he  had  never  been 
bom  to  witness  such  a  wanton  abuse  of  that 
power  which  was  entrusted  te  man  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  happiness  instead  o£ 
misery.  All  these  were  Imown  to  Baymond,' 
who,  as  far  as  he  could,  gave  me  their  brief 
and  unfortunate  histonr.  That  which  3how- 
ed  us,  however,  the  neartiess  evils  of  the 
clearance  system  in  ittf  immediate  operation 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  groups  of 
squalid  females  who  traversed  the  country, 
accompanied  by  their  pale  and  sickly  looking 
children,  all  in  a  state  of  mendicancy,  and 
wofully  destitute  of  clothing.    The  system 
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in  this  case  being  to  deny  their  husbands 
employment  upon  the  property,  in  order  to 
drive  them,  by  the  strong  scourge  of  neces- 
sity, off  it,  the  poor  men  were  compelled  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  whilst  their  sorro^ngand 
heart-broken  families  were  fain  to  remain 
and  beg  a  morsel  from  those  who  were  heat 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  expulsion, 
and  who,  consequently,  coidd  yield  to  them 
and  their  little  ones  a  more  cordial  and 
liberal  sympathy.  After  thus  witnessing  the 
consequences  of  bad  management,  and  worse 
feeling,  in  the  shape  of  houses  desolate,  vil- 
lages levelled,  farms  waste,  old  age  homeless, 
and  feeble  mothers  tottering  imder  their 
weaker  children — after  witnessing,  I  say, 
all  this,  we  came  to  the  village  called  Drum 
Dhu,  being  one  of  those  out  of  which  these 
unhappy  creatures  were  so  mercilessly 
driven. 

"  A  village  of  this  description  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  no  credit  to  the  landed  proprietors 
of  any  country.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
a  bad  system.  But  we  know  that  if  the 
landlord  paid  the  attention  which  he  ought 
to  pay,  to  both  the  rights  and  duties  of  his 
property,  a  bad  system  could  never  be  estab- 
Wd/^n  it  ^I  am  far  from  saying,  in- 
deed,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  there  are  not 
cases  in  which  the  landlord  finds  himself  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  Bad,  un- 
principled, vindictive,  and  idle  tenants 
enough  there  are  in  tiiis  country — as  I  am 
given  to  understand  from  those  who  know  it 
best — plotting  scoimdrels,  who,  like  tainted 
sheep,  are  not  only  corrupt  themselves,  but 
infect  others,  whom  they  bring  along  with 
themselves  to  their  proper  destination,  the 
gallowa  Enough  and  too  many  of  these 
there  are  to  be  K>und,  who  are  cruel  vnthout 
cause,  and  treacherous  without  provocation  ; 
and  this  is  evident,  by  the  criminal  records 
of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  in  general  the  aggrieved  man  who 
takes  justice  in  his  own  h^ds,  but  the  idle 
profligate  I  speak  of  now.  Many  indeed  of 
all  these,  it  is  an  act  due  to  pubHc  peace  and 
tranquility  to  dislodge  from  any  and  from 
every  estate  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
just  that  the  many  innocent  should  suffer  as 
well  as  the  guilty  few.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  landlord.  It  often  happens,  that  when 
portions  of  his  property  fall  out  of  lease,  he 
nnds  it  over-stocked  with  a  swarm  of  paupers, 
who  are  not  his  tenants  at  all  and  never 
were — but  who  in  consequence  of  the  vices 
of  sub-letting,  have  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of  middle-men, 
and  third-men,  and  fourth-men — and  though 
last,  not  least)  of  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  landlord  himself  to  serve  whose  pur- 
poses they  were  laboriously  subdivided  off 


into  tattered  legions  of  fraud,  corruption, 
and  perjury.  Having,  therefore,  either  con- 
nived at,  or  encouraged  the  creation  of  these 
creatures  upon  his  property  for  copiipt  pur- 
poses, is  he  justified,  when  such  a  change  in 
the  elecUv^  franchise  has  occurred  as  ren- 
ders them  ot  710  political  importance  to  him, 
in  turning  them  out  of  their  Httle  holdings, 
without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort,  and 
without  reflecting  besides,  that  they  are  in 
this,  the  moment  of  their  sorest  distress, 
nothing  else  than  the  neglected  tools  and 
forgotten  victims  of  his  own  ambition.  Or 
can  he  be  surprised,  after  hardening  them  into 
the  iniquity  of  half  a  dozen  elections,  that  he 
finds  fellows  in  their  number  who  would  feel 
no  more  scruples  in  putting  a  bullet  intc 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  they  woul4 
into  a  dofi^  ?  Yerily,  my  dear  Simon  Spin- 
ageberd, we  more  I  look  into  the  political 
and  civil  education  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
l&nd  have  received,  I  am  only  surprised 
that  property  in  thl^  country  re^  ui^^n  so 
firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  I  find  it  does. 

*'  On  arriving  at  Drum  Dhu,  the  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  us  was  marked, 
not  merely  by  the  vestiges  of  inhumanity 
and  bad  poHcy,  but  by  the  wanton  insolence 
of  sectarian  spirit  and  bitter  party  feeling. 
On  some  of  the  doors  had  been  vmtten 
with  chalk  or  charcoal,  ''Clear  off— to  hell 
or  Connaught!"  "Down  with  Popery  1* 
"  M'Clutchy's  cavalry  and  Ballyhack  v^reckera 
for  ever ! "  In  accordance  with  these  offen^ 
sive  principles  most  of  all  the  smaller  cotta- 
ges and  cabins  had  been  literally  wrecked 
and  left  uninhabitable,  in  the  violence  of  this 
bad  impulse,  although  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  about  to  be  re-erected,  to  bear  out 
the  hollow  promises  that  vnll  be  necessary 
for  the  formcoming  election.  The  village 
was  indeed  a  miserable  and  frightful  scene. 
There  it  stood,  between  thirty  and  forty 
sn^aU  and  htunble  habitations,  from  which^ 
vnth  the  exception  of  about  five  or  six,  all 
the  inmates  had  been  dispossessed,  without 
any  consideration  for  age,  sex,  poverty,  or 
si(^esa  Nay,  I  am  assured  that  a  young 
man  was  carried  out  during  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  expired  in  the  street,  under  the 
fury  of  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  Of 
those  who  remained,  four  who  are  Protea- 
tants»  and  two  Boman  Catholics,  have  prom- 
ised to  vote  vnth  M'Clutchy,  who  is  here  the 
great  representative  of  Lord  Cumber  and 
his  property.  If,  indeed,  you  were  now  to 
look  upon  tneae  tn¥0  miserable  lines  of  sQent 
and  tenantiess  walls,  most  of  them  unroofed, 
and  tumbled  into  heaps  of  green  ruin,  that 
are  fast  melting  out  of  shape,  for  they  were 
mostiy  composed  of  mere  peat — ^you  would 
surely  say,  as  the  Eastern  Vizier  said  in  the 
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apologue.  'God  prosper  Mr.  Valentine 
M'Clutchy ! — for  so  long  as  Lord  Cumber 
has  him  for  an  agent,  he  will  never  want 
plenty  of  ruined  villages  ! '  My  companion 
muttered  many  things  to  himself,  but  said 
not)iing  inteUigible,  until  he  came  to  one  of 
the  ruins  pretty  near  the  centre  : — 

"  *  Ay,'  said  he,  *  here  is  the  place  they 
said  he  died — here  before  the  door — and  in 
there  is  where  he  lay  during  his  long  sick- 
ness. The  wet  thatch  and  the  sods  is  Mng 
there  now.  Many  a  time  I  was  with  nim. 
Poor  Torley ! ' 

"  *  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now,  Raymond  ? ' 
I  asked. 

"*Come  away,' he  said,  not  noticing  my 
question, — *  come  till  I  show  you  the  other 
place  that  the  neighbors  built  privately  when 
he  was  dying — the  fether  I  mean— ay,  and 
the  other  wid  the  white  head,  him  that 
wouldn't  waken — come.' 

"  I  followed  him,  for  truth  to  tell,  I  was 
sick  at  heart  of  all  that  I  had  witnessed  that 
morning,  and  now  felt  anxious,  if  I  could,  to 
relieve  my  imagination  of  this  melancholy 
imagery  and  its  causes  altogether.  He  went 
farther  up  towards  the  higher  mountains,  in 
rather  a  slanting  direction,  but  not  immedi- 
ately into  their  darkest  recesses,  and  after  a 
walk  of  about  two  miles  more,  he  stopped  at 
the  scattered  turf  walls  of  what  must  once 
have  been  a  cold,  damp,  and  most  comfort- 
less cabin. 

"  *  There,'  said  he,  '  I  saw  it  all ;  'twas  the 
blood-hounds.  He  died,  and  her  white- 
headed  boy  died ;  him,  you  know,  that 
wouldn't  waken — there  is  where  they  both 
died  ;  and  see  here ' — there  was  at  this 
moment  a  most  revolting  expression  of  fero- 
cious triumph  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke — *  see, 
here  the  blood-hound  dropped,  for  the  bul- 
let went  through  him ! — Ha,  ha,  that's  one  ; 
the  three  dead — the  three  dead !  Come 
now,  come,  come.'  He  then  seemed  much 
changed,  for  he  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and 
after  a  little  time,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  himianity  settled 
on  his  fiace,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
exclaimed,  'Poor  Mary!  they're  dl  gone, 
and  she  will  never  see  his  white  head  again ; 
and  his  eyes  won't  open  any  more;  no, 
they're  aU  gone,  all  gone  :  oh !  come  away  ! ' 

"I  had  heard  as  much  of  this  brutal 
tragedy  as  made  his  allusions  barely  inteUi- 
gible, but  on  attempting  to  gain  any  further 
information  from  him,  he  relapsed,  as  he 
generally  did,  into  his  usual  abruptness  of 
manner.  He  now  passed  down  towards  the 
cidtivated  country,  at  a  pace  which  I  was 
once  more  obliged  to  request  him  to  moder- 
ate. 

"'Well,'  said  he,   *if  ycm  don't  care,  / 
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needn't,  for  well  have  it — I  know  by  the 
roarin'  of  the  river  and  by  the  look  of  the 
mountains  there  above.' 

"  'What  shall  we  have,  Raymond?'  I  in- 
quired. 

"  '  No  matther,'  said  he,  rather  to  himself 
than  to  me,  '  we  can  cross  the  stick.*  But 
III  show  you  the  place,  for  I  was  there  at 
the  time,  and  his  coffin  was  on  the  top  of  his 
father's.  Ha,  ha,  I  Hked  that,  and  they  all 
cried  but  Mary,  and  she  laughed  and  sung, 
and  clapped  her  hands  when  the  clay  was 
makin'  a  noise  upon  them,  and  then  the 
people  cried  more.  /  cried  for  him  in  the 
uttle  coffin,  for  I  loved  him — IwondherGod 
doesn't  kill  M'Clutchy— the  curse  o'  God, 
and  the  blessin'  o'  the  devil  on  him !  Ha, 
ha,  there's  one  now :  let  him  take  it* 

"We  still  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  leaving  the  dark  and 
savage  hills  behind  us,  when  Raymond  turn- 
ing about,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
mountains.  These  were  overhung  by  masses 
of  black  clouds,  that  were  all  charged  with 
rain  and  the  elements  of  a  tempest.  From 
one  of  these  depended  a  phenomenon  which 
I  had  never  witnessed  before — ^I  mean  a  water 
spout,  wavering  in  its  black  and  terrible 
beauty  over  this  savage  scenery,  thus  adding 
its  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
thunder-storm,  which  now  deepened,  peal 
after  peal,  among  the  mountains.  To  such 
as  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery, 
and  have  never  witnessed  an  inland  water 
spout,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  re- 
sembles a  long  inverted  cone,  that  hangs 
from  a  bank  of  clouds  whose  blackness  is  im- 
penetrable. It  appears  immovable  at  the 
upper  part,  where  it  joins  the  clouds  ;  but, 
as  it  gradually  tapers  to  a  long  and  delicate 
point,  it  waves  to  and  fro  with  a  beautiful 
and  gentle  motion,  which  blends  a  sense  of 
grace  with  the  very  terror  it  excites.  It  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  ai*e  dispersed  by  the  thun- 
der it  disappears  so  quickly,  that,  having 
once  taken  your  eye  off  it  when  it  begins  to 
diminish,  it  is  gone  before  you  can  catch  it 
again — a  fact  which  adds  something  of  a  wild 
and  supernatural  character  to  its  life-like 
motion  and  appearance.  The  storm  in  which 
we  saw  it,  was  altogether  confined  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  raged  for  a  long  time, 
evidently  pouring  down  deluges  of  rain, 
whilst  on  the  hiU  side  which  we  traversed, 
there  was  nothing  but  calnmess  and  sun- 
shine. 

"'It  will  be  before  us,'  said  Raymond, 
pointing  to  a  dry  torrent  bed  close  beside  us  ; 

*  In  mountain  rivers  a  "  stick,*'  or  plank,  Is  fre- 
quently a  substitute  for  a  brid^. 
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'  whisht^  here  it  is — ^ha,  ba,  I  like  that — see 
it,  see  it ! ' 

"  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  hand,  and 
was  entranced  in  a  kind  of  wild  and  novel 
deHght,  by  witnessing  a  large  bursting  body 
of  water,  something  between  a  dark  and  yel- 
low hue,  tumbling  down  the  bed  of  the  river, 
with  a  roaring  noise  and  impetuosity  of  which 
I  had  never  formed  any  conception  before. 
From  the  spot  we  stood  on,  up  to  its  forma- 
tion among  the  mountains,  the  river  was  lit- 
erally a  furious  mountain  torrent,  foaming 
over  its  very  banks,  whilst  from  the  same 
place  down  to  the  cultivated  country  it  was 
almost  dry,  with  merely  an  odd  pool,  con- 
nected here  and  there  by  a  stream  too  shallow 
to  cover  the  round  worn  stones  in  its  chan- 
nel. So  rapid,  and,  indeed  dangerous,  is  the 
rise  of  a  mountain  flood,  that  many  a  life  of 
man  and  beast  have  &dlen  victims  to  the  fatal 
speed  of  its  progress.  Raymond  now  bent 
his  steps  over  to  the  left,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, we  entered  a  graveyard,  so  closely  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  whitethorns,  that  it  came 
upon  me  by  surprise. 

"  *  Whisht,'  said  he,  *  she's  often  here — ^be- 
hind this  ould  chapeL  For  'tis  there  they 
are,  the  two  big  coffins  and  the  little  one — 
but  I  liked  the  little  one  best' 

"He  conducted  me  to  an  old  mullioned 
window  in  the  gable,  through  which  a  single 
glance  discovered  to  me  the  female  of  whose 
insanity,  and  the  dreadful  cause  of  it,  I  had 
before  heard.  Whilst  pointing  her  out  to 
me,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and, 
heavy  as  it  was,  I  could  feel  the  more  dis- 
tinctly by  its  vibrations  that  he  trembled ; 
and,  on  looking  into  his  face  I  perceived  that 
he  had  got  deaidly  pale,  and  that  the  same 
spirit  of  humanity  and  compassion,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  had  returned  to  it  once  more. 
There  was  not  reason  in  his  face,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  certainly  was  an  expression  there, 
trembling,  and  mild,  and  beautiful,  as  is  the 
light  of  the  morning  star,  before  the  glory 
of  the  sun  has  unveiled  itself  in  heaven.  To 
Raymond's  mind  that  early  herald  had  indeed 
come,  but  that  was  all — to  him  had  never 
arisen  the  light  of  perfect  day. 

"  'There  she  is,'  said  he,  *look  at  her,  but 
don't  spake.' 

''  I  looked  at  her  with  deep  and  melan- 
choly interest  She  sat  on  a  broken  tomb- 
stone that  lay  beside  the  grave  of  those  in 
whom  her  whole  happiness  in  this  Ufe  had 
centered.  Her  dress  was  wofully  neglected, 
her  hair  loose,  that  is,  it  escaped  from  her 
cap,  her  white  bosom  was  bare,  and  her  feet 
without  shoe  or  stocking.  I  could  easily 
perceive,  that  great  as  her  privations  had 
been,  God  had  now,  perhaps  in  mercy,  taken 
away  her  consciousness  of  them,  for  she  often 


smiled  whilst  talking  to  herself,  and  occa- 
sionally seemed  to  feel  that  fulness  of  happi- 
ness which,  whether  real  or  not,  appears  so 
frequently  in  the  insane.  At  length  she 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  day  of  their 
graves,  exclaiming 

"  *  There  is  something  here  that  I  love ;( 
but  nobody  will  tell  me  what  it  is — no,  not 
one.  No  matter,  I  know  I  love  something — 
I  know  I  love  somebody — somebody — and 
they  love  me — but  now  will  no  one  tell  me 
where  they  are  ?  Wouldn't  Hugh  come  to 
me  if  I  called  him  ?  but  sure  I  did,  and  he 
won't  come — and  Torley,  too,  won't  come, 
and  my  own  poor  white  head,  even  he  won't 
come  to  me.  But  whisht,  may  be  they're 
asleep ;  ay,  asleep,  and  ah,  sure  if  ever  any 
creatures  wanted  sleep,  they  do — sleep,  dar- 
lin's,  sleep — 111  not  make  a  noise  to  waken 
one  of  you — ^but  what's  that  ? ' 

"  Here  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
with  such  a  gaze  of  affiight  and  horror  around 
her,  as  I  never  saw  on  a  human  face  before. 

"  *  What's  that  ?  It's  them,  it's  them,'  she 
exclaimed — *  I  hear  their  horses'  feet,  I  hear 
them  cursin'  and  swearin' — but  no  matther, 
I'm  not  to  be  frightened.  Amn't  I  Hugh 
Roe's  wife  ? — ^Isn't  here  Gk)d  on  my  side,  an' 
are  ye  a  match  for  him  ! — Here — here's  my 
breast,  my  heart,  and  through  that  you  must 
go  before  you  touch  him.  But  then,'  she 
added,  with  a  sigh, '  where's  them  that  I  love, 
an'  am  waitin*  for,  an*  why  don't  they  come  ? ' 

*'  She  once  more  stooped  down,  and  kissing 
the  grave,  whispered,  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  *  are  ye  here  ?  If  ye  are,  ye  may  speak 
to  me — ^it's  not  them,  they  don't  know  wnere 
ye  are  yet — but  sure  ye  may  speak  to  me. 
It's  Mary,  Hugh — ^your  mother,  Torley — ^your 
own  mother,  Brian  dear,  with  the  fair  locks.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  Raymond,  *  that's  the  white- 
head she  misses — that's. him  that  I  loved — 
but  sure  she  needn't  call  him  for  he  won't 
waken.  I'll  spake  to  her.'  As  he  uttered 
the  words  he  passed  rapidly  out  of  a  broken 
portion  of  the  wall,  and,  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  approach,  stood  beside  her.  I  thought 
she  would  have  been  startled  by  his  irnex- 
pected  appearance,  but  I  was  mistaken ;  she 
surveyed  him  not  only  vnthout  alarm,  but 
beni^y  ;  and  after  having  examined  him  for 
some  moments,  she  said,  '  there  are  three  of 
them,  but  they  will  not  come— don't  you 
know  how  I  loved  somebody  ? ' 

*  Which  o'  them  ? '  said  Raymond. 
'It's  a  long  sleep,'  she  said,  without  no- 
ticing the  question,  •  a  long  sleep — well,  they 
want  it,  poor  things,  for  there  was  but  Httle 
for  them  but  care,  and  cowld,  and  hardship. 
Sure  we  had  sickness — Torley  left  us  first ; 
but, — let  me  see, — where  did  Poor  Brian 
go  ?    Well,  no  matter,  we  had  sickness,  as  I 
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Baid,  and  sometimes  we  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat,  but  sure  still  wasn't  my  hand  tendher 
about  them.  I  felt  my  heart  in  my  fingers 
when  I  touched  them,  and,  if  I  gave  them  a 
drink  didn't  my  heart  bum,  and  oh !  it  was 
then  I  knew  how  I  loved  them  I  Whisht, 
then,  poor  things — och  sure  111  do  my  best 
— ^111  struggle  for  you  as  well  as  I  can — ^you 
have  none  but  me  to  do  it — it's  not  the  black 
wather  I'd  give  my  darlin'  child  if  I  had  bet- 
ther ;  but  gruel  is  what  I  can't  get,  for  the 
sorra  one  grain  of  mail  is  undher  the  roof 
wid  me  ;  but  Fll  warm  the  cowld  potato  for 
my  pet,  and  you  can  play  wid  it  tiU  you  fall 
asleep,  accushla.  Yes,  I  will  kiss  you ;  for 
afther  all,  isn't  that  the  richest  little  treat 
that  your  poor  mother  has  to  comfort  you 
with  in  yotir  poor  cowld  sick  bed-one  knd 
all  o'  ye.' 

"  Here  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  pre- 
cisely as  if  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  sick 
bed,  then  stooping  down  a  third  time,  she 
kissed  the  earth  that  contained  them  once 
more — 

" '  Ah,'  she  exclaimed,  *  how  cowld  their 
hps  are !  how  cowld  my  white-haired  boy's 
hps  are  I  and  their  sleep  is  long — Oh  I  but 
their  sleep  is  long !  * 

"Raymond,  during  these  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, stood  mutely  beside  her,  his  hps, 
however,  often  moving,  as  if  he  were  com- 
miming  with  himself,  or  endeavoring  to  shape 
some  words  of  rude  comfoi*t  in  her  sorrows ; 
but  ever  and  anon,  as  he  seemed  to  go  about 
it,  his  face  moved  with  feelings  which  he 
could  not  utter,  like  the  surface  of  a  brook 
stirred  by  the  breeze  that  passes  over  ii  At 
length  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wild  and 
thrilling  compassion — 

"*Mary!' 

"  She  then  started  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing around  her  with  something  like  curiosity 
rather  than  alarm,  rephed — 

" '  WelL' 

"  'Mary,'  said  he,  'make  haste  and  go  to 
heaven ;  make  haste  and  go  to  heaven — 
you'll  find  them  all  there — ^Hugh  Regan,  and 
Torley,  and  Uttle  BHan.  Don't  stop  here, 
for  there  will  be  more  blood,  more  blood- 
hounds, and  more  Val  M'Clutchy*8.' 

"  She  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  his 
particular  words,  but  there  appeared  to  have 
been  some  association  awakened  which  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  her  thoughts — 

"  *  Come  away,'  said  she,  *  come  away !  * 

"  Raymond  turned,  and  looking  towards 
where  I  stood,  beckoned  me  to  follow  them  ; 
and  truly  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  this 
unregulated  attempt  of  the  poor  innocent,  to 
sooth  the  heavy  sorrows — if  such  they  were 
now — of  one  of  whose  malady  could  appreci- 


ate no  sympathy,  and  whose  stricken  heart 
was  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  consola- 
tion forever. 

"Both  now  proceeded  in  silence,  Ray- 
mond still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  af- 
fording her  every  assistance,  as  we  crossed 
the  fields,  in  order  to  shorten  the  path  which 
led  us  to  the  Castle  Ctunber  road.  On  com- 
ing to  a  ditch,  for  instance,  he  would  lift  her, 
but  still  with  care  and  gentleness,  in  his 
powerful  arms,  and  place  her,  with  scarcely 
any  eflfort  of  her  own  strength,  which,  in- 
deed, was  nearly  gone,  safely  and  easily  upon 
the  other  side. 

"We  had  now  crossed  that  part  of  the 
sloping  upland  which  led  us  out'  upon  a 
bridle  road,  that  passed  close  by  M'Lough- 
lin's  house  and  mcmufactory,  and  which 
slanted  across  a  ford  in  the  river,  a  little 
above  their  flax-mill.  Having  got  out  upon 
this  little  road,  Raymond,  who,  as  well  as  his 
companion,  had  for  some  time  past  proceed- 
ed in  silence,  stopped  suddenly,  and  said — 
*  Where  is  heaven,  Mary  ?  * 

"  She  involuntarily  looked  up  towards  the 
sky,  with  a  quick  but  more  significant  glance 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  her  ^"vq  ;  but'  this 
immediately  passed  away,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  very  full  of  the  usual  tones  of 
sorrow: — 'Heaven — it's  there,'  she  replied, 
pointing  behind  her,  towards  the  burying- 
place,  '  in  their  graves !  * 

"  Raymond  looked  at  me,  and  smiled,  as  if 
much  pleased  with  the  answer.  '  Ay,'  said 
he,  *so  it  is — wherever  his  white  head  Hes  is 
heaven.* 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened,  but  I 
know  that  I  felt  every  source  of  tenderness 
and  compassion  in  my  heart  moved  and 
opened  more  by  these  simple  words  on  both 
sides,  than  by  all  that  had  passed  since  we 
met  her. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  that 
part  of  the  road  immediately  adjoining 
M'Loughlin's  house,  and  which  expanded  it- 
self as  it  reached  the  river,  that  here  became 
a  ford,  being  crossed  in  ordinary  cases  by 
stone  steps.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  such 
floods,  which  fall  as  rapidly  as  they  rise,  we 
found  about  a  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes, 
some  sitting,  others  standing,  but  all  waiting 
until  the  river  shotdd  subside  so  as  to  be 
passed  with  safety — the  little  wooden  bridge 
alluded  to  having  been  literally  swept  away. 
Among  these  was  Poll  Doolin,  the  mother  of 
Raymond,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
take  any  particular  notice  of  her,  but  kept 
close  by,  and  directed  all  his  attention  to, 
unhappy  Mary  O'Regan.  About  half  aa 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  Raymond,  casting 
his  eye  upon  the  decreasing  torrent,  said  — 

"  *  It  is  now  low  enoiagh— com^  Mary,  J 
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will  carry  you  safe  over — ^Baymond  has  often 
crossed  it  higher,  ay,  when  it  was  over  the 
rock  there  to  our  right — come/  He  lifted 
her  up  in  his  arms  without  another  word, 
and,  with  firm  and  confident  steps,  pro- 
ceeded to  ford  the  still  powerful  and  angry 
stream. 

"  *  Raymond,  are  you  mad  ? '  shouted  his 
mother;  *ten  times  your  strength  couldn't 
stand  that  flood — come  back,  you  headstrong 
creature,  or  youll  both  be  lost,  as  sure  as 
you  attempt  it' 

"Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  in 
vain.  Raymond  did  not  even  look  back, 
nor  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  she 
said. 

"'Never  mind  them,'  said  he;  *I  know 
best — it's  often  I  crossed  it' 

"  On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
however,  he  appeared  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  either  it  or 
himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment  literally 
shaking  like  a  reed  in  its  strong  currentr— 
the  passive  maniac  still  in  his  arms,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  advance  with  her  or  go 
back.  Experience,  however,  had  often  told 
hinr,  that  if  the  fording  it  were  at  all  prac- 
ticable, the  danger  was  tenfold  to  return, 
for  by  the  very  act  of  changing  the  position, 
a  man  must  necessarily  lose  Uie  firmness  of 
his  opposition  to  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently be  borne  away  without  the  power  of 
resisting  it  Raymond,  therefore,  balanced 
himself  as  steadily  as  possible,  and  by  feel- 
ing and  making  sure  his  footing  in  the 
most  cautious  manner — the  slightest  possi- 
ble sHp  or  stiunble  being  at  that  moment 
fatal — he,  with  surprising  strength  and 
courage,  had  just  succeed^  in  placing  her 
safely  on  the  rock  he  had  before  alluded  to, 
when  a  stone  turned  under  him — his  foot 
gave  way — and  the  poor  creature,  whose 
reason  was  veiled  to  almost  every  impulse 
but  that  of  a  wild  and  touching  humanity, 
tumbled  down  the  boiling  torrent,  helpless 
and  unresisting  as  a  child,  and  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  assistance.  My  own 
sensations  and  feelings  I  really  cannot  de- 
scribe, because,  in  point  of  fact,  such  was 
the  tumult — the  horror — of  my  mind  at 
that  moment,  that  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  my  impressiona  I  think  for  a 
,  short  space  I  must  have  lost  both  my  sight 
and  hearing,  for  I  now  distinctly  remember 
to  have  heard,  only  for  the  fii'st  time,  the 
piercing  screams  of  his  mother  rising  above 
the  wild  and  alarming  cries  of  the  others — 
but  not  until  he  had  gone  down  the  stream, 
and  disappeared  round  a  sharp  angle  or 
bend,  which  it  formed  about  eight  or  ten 
)rards  below  where  he  felL 

"There  grew  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 


spot  where  this  shocking  disaster  occurred* 
a  small  dump  of  whitethorn  trees,  so 
closely  matted  together,  that  it  was  impossi« 
ble  to  see  through  them.  We  all,  therefore, 
ran  round  as  if  by  instinct,  to  watch  the 
tumbling  body  of  poor  Raymond,  when 
what  was  our  surprise  to  see  a  powerful 
young  man,  about  eight  or  ten  yards  below 
us,  dashing  into  the  stream ;  where, 
although  the  current  was  narrower,  it  was 
less  violent,  and  holding  by  a  strong  pro- 
jecting branch  of  hazel  that  grew  on  the 
bank,  stretch  across  the  flood,  and,  as  the 
body  of  Raymond  passed  him,  seize  it  with 
a  vigorous  grasp,  which  brought  it  close  to 
where  he  stood.  Feeling  that  both  were 
now  out  of  the  force  of  the  current,  he 
caught  it  in  his  arms,  and  ere  any  of  us  had 
either  time  or  presence  of  mind  even  to 
proffer  assistance,  he  carried,  or  rather 
dragged  it  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  it  on 
the  dry  bank. 

"  *  Come,*  said  he,  *  I  am  afraid  there  is 
little  time  to  be  lost — ^help  me  up  with  him 
to  my  father's,  till  we  see  what  can  be  done 
to  recover  life,  if  life  is  left' 

"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Raymond  was 
not  altogether  insensible ;  for,  as  young 
M'Loughlin — the  same,  by  the  way,  who  had 
sent  the  message  to  Phil — ^had  concluded, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  breathed,  and  after  gulp- 
ing up  some  water,  looked  about  him. 

"  *  Ah ! '  said  he,  *poor  Maiy — she's  gone 
to  them  at  last ;  but  she'll  be  happier  with 
them.  Take  my  hand,'  said  he  to  MTiough- 
lin,  "  sure  I  thought  I  could  do  it  Poor 
Maiy!' 

"  This  instantly  directed  our  attention  to 
the  imhappy  woman,  whom  we  had  all  over- 
looked and  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  our  satisfaction  was  com- 
plete, on  finding  her  sitting  calmly  on  the 
rock  where  Raymond  had  placed  her,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Poll  Doolin,  now  seeing 
that  her  idiot  son  was  safe,  and  feeling  that 
she  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  son  of 
that  man  on  whom  she  is  said  by  many  to 
have  isTcaked  such  a  fearful  vengeance, 
through  the  ruined  reputation  of  h^  only 
daughter,  now  approached  the  young  man, 
and  with  her  featiires  deeply  convulsed  by  a 
sense  probably  of  her  obligation  to  him,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  *  John  M'Loughlin,' 
said  she,  *  from  this  day  out  may  Gkni  pros- 
per me  here  and  hereafter,  if  I'm  not  the 
friend  of  you  and  yours  ! ' 

"  *  Bad  and  vindictive  woman,'  replied  the 
other  indignantly,  whilst  he  held  back  the 
hand  she  sought,  *  our  accounts  are  now  set- 
tled— ^I  have  saved  your  son ;  you  have  mur- 
dered my  sister.  If  you  are  capable  of 
remorse  I  now  leave  you  to  the  hell  of  your 
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own  conscience,  which  can  be  but  litile  less 
in  punishment  than  that  of  the  damned.' 

"Raymond,  whose  attention  had  been 
divided  between  them  and  Mary  0*Regan, 
now  said — 

"*Ha,  ha,  mother — there — that's  one — 
youll  sleep  sound  now  I  hope,  for  you  didn't 
lately — that  little  thing  that  comes  to  your 
bedside  at  night,  won't  trouble  you  any 
more,  I  suppose.  No,  no,  the  thing  you  say 
in  your  sleep,  that  is  black  in  the  face,  has 
its  tongue  out,  and  the  handkerchief  drawn 
tight  about  its  neck.  You'd  give  back  the 
money  in  your  dhrame  ;  but  sorry  a  penny 
while  you're  waken.  111  engage.' 

"Poll  turned  away  rebuked,  but  not,  if 
one  could  judge,  either  in  resentment  or 
revenge.  [Raymond's  words  she  had  not 
heard,  and  of  course  paid  no  attention  to 
what  he  said ;  but  the  latter,  now  seeing 
that  the  river  had  fallen  considerably,  again 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and  crossing  over, 
lifted  the  poor  insane  widow  off  the  rock, 
and  setting  her  down  in  safety  on  the  other 
side,  they  both  proceeded  onwards  to- 
gether. 

"  *  The  ford,  sir,  will  not  be  passable  for  at 
least  another  hour,'  said  young  M'Loughlin, 
addressing  me,  'but  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  step  up  to  my  father's,  and  rest 
a  Httle  after  your  mountain  journey,  for  I 
think  you  have  been  up  the  hills,  you  will 
*  find  it  at  least  more  comfortable  than  stand- 
ing here,  and  less  fatiguing  than  going 
round  by  the  bridge,  which  would  msdce  it 
at  least  five  miles  added  to  your  jour- 
ney.' 

"I  thanked  him,  said  I  felt  obliged,  and 
would  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  very  civil  in- 
vitation. 

"'Perhaps,'  he  added,  'you  might  wish 
to  see  our  flax  and  linen  manufactory ;  if  so, 
and  that  you  do  not  think  it  troublesome, 
I  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to 
you.' 

"I  expressed  my  obligations,  but  pleaded 
fatigue,  which  indeed  I  felt ;  and  we  conse- 
quently soon  found  ourselves  in  his  father's 
parlor,  where  I  met  a  very  venerable  old 
gentleman,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eoche,  the  Boman 
Cathohc  pastor  of  the  parish." 

We  must  here  exercise  the  privilege, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  corre- 
spondence, we  assured  our  readers  we  should 
reserve  to  ourselves — we  allude  to  the  abiUty 
which  we  possess,  from  ampler  and  clearer 
sources  of  information — to  throw  into  Mr. 
teasel's  correspondence,  in  their  proper 
place,  such  incidents  as  he  could  not  have 
possibly  known,  but  which  let  in  consider- 
able light  upon  the  progress  of  his  narra- 
tiva 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Crtta?  Consequence*  of  PTdPs  Plot  Against  Mary 
McLaughlin  —  Dreadfvl  Determination  of  her 
Brdtheh—An  Oath  of  Bioodr- Father  Roche's 
Knotdedge  oj  Nature — Interview  Between  Mary 
and  her  Brothers — Influence  and  Triumph  of 
Domestic  Affection — An  Execution  by  Val's  Blood] 
Hounds. 

The  hellish  and  cowardly  plot  against 
Mary  M'Loughlin's  reputation,  and  which 
the  reader  knows  has  already  been  planned 
and  perpetrated  by  Poll  Doohn  and  Phil 
M'Clutchy,  was,  as  such  vile  calumnies  mostly 
are,  generally  successful  with  the  public. 
On  her  own  immediate  relations  and  femily, 
who  knew  her  firmness,  candor,  purity  of 
heart,  and  self-resjDect,  the  foul  slander  had 
no  effect  whatsoever,  at  least  in  shaking 
their  confidence  in  her  sense  of  honor  and 
discretion.  With  the  greedy  and  brutal 
pubHc,  however,  it  waa  otherwise ;  and  the 
discovery  of  this  fact,  which  reached  them  in 
a  thousand  wa^^,  it  was  that  filled  their  hearts 
with  such  unparalleled  distress,  terrible 
agony,  and  that  expanding  spirit  of  revenge 
miich  is  never  satined,  until  it  closes  oh  him 
whose  crime  has  given  it  birth.  In  truth, — 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — as  how 
almost  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — the  diabolical 
and  cowardly  crime  of  Phil  M'Clutchy  to- 
wards their  sweet  and  imoffending  sister,  had 
changed  her  three  brothers  from  men  into* 
so  many  savage  and  insatiable  Frankensteins, 
resolved  never  to  cease  dogging  his  guilty 
steps,  until  their  vengeance  had  slaked  its 
burning  thirst  in  his  caitiff  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  night  of  its  occur- 
rence, a  change  began  to  take  place  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  their  general  ac- 
quaintances. Visitors  dropped  oS,  some 
from  actual  delicacy,  and  an  imaffected  com- 
passion, and  others  from  that  shrinking  fear 
of  moral  contagion,  which  is  always  lasast 
loudly  and  severely  expressed  by  the  pErraSe 
sinner  and  hypocrite.  Their  sifiier  s  ooniiict 
was,  in  fact,  the  topic  of  general  dwraifgn-m 
throughout  the  parish,  and  we  need  urn  «kt 
that  such  discussions  usually  were  tflrnrrrrgfeti 
— first  in  great  compassion  for  "ftie  pitrr  s. 
and  then  as  their  virtue  vranxied,  in 
est  denunciations  of  her  grdh.  Ti  in.  iir- 
different  person,  however,  -wioiOTn  Kry  3^^ 
judice  either  for  or  againsJt  iier.  i  -vni*  t-^uI'^ 
mipossible,  considering  "Cat  «c:«"nv  fiu-*?^* 
with  which  the  plot  vas  -nmsm^i^  buL  'Ui- 
number  of  witnesses  ifc^miiL^  p7»fs^  Jt  ^ 
accompli^unent,  to  consiasr  :s;i^  IT^js^^^*^ 
hn  as  free  at  least  from.  irn»  aiiL-jiiiU-K'^- 
levity,  and  a  most  ^izrj^msi^'^  IJ^^f"^- 
female  pxndenoe:.  sl  ii 
known  ahe  "«•»«  ^  i-,m»^ 
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This  certainly  looked  very  suspicious,  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  a  cessation  of  all 
visits,  intimacy,  and  correspondence,  imme- 
diately took  place,  on  the  part  of  female 
friend  and  acquaintances.  Li  fact  the  inno- 
cent  victim  of  this  dastardly  plot  was  com- 
pletely  deserted,  and  the  little  party  of  her 
friends  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
large  and  godly  hosts  who  charitably  com- 
bined to  establish  her  guilt.  Her  father, 
with  all  his  manliness  of  character,  and  ster- 
ling integrity,  was  not  distressed  on  his 
daughter's  account  only.  There  was  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety  to  him  equally  deep — 
we  mean  the  mysterious  change  that  had 
come  over  his  sons,  in  consequence  of  this 
blasting  calamity.  He  saw  clearly  that  they 
had  come  to  the  dark  and  stem  determina- 
tion of  avenging  their  sister's  disgrace  upon 
its  author,  and  that  at  whatever  risk.  This 
in  truth  to  him  was  the  greater  afi^ction  of 
the  two,  and  he  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self with  all  his  authority  and  influence  over 
them,  to  the  difficult  tai9k  of  plucking  this 
frightful  resolution  out  of  their  hearts.  In 
his  attempt  to  execute  this  task,  he  found 
himself  baffled  and  obstructed  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  distracting  nature.' 
First,  there  were  the  rascally  paragraphs  al- 
luding to  his  embarrassments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  which,  while  pretending  to 
vindicate  him  and  his  partner  from  any  risk 
of  bankruptcy,  levelled  the  assassin's  blow  at 
the  reputation  of  his  poor  daughter,  on  the 
other.  Both  told;  but  the  first  with  an 
effect  which  no  mere  moral  courage  or  con- 
sciousness of  integrity,  however  high,  could 
enable  him  to  meet  Creditors  came  in, 
alarmed  very  naturally  at  the  reports  against 
his  solvency,  and  demanded  settlement  of 
their  accounts  from  the  firm.  These,  in  the 
first  instances,  were  immediately  made  out 
and  paid ;  but  this  would  not  do — other 
claimants  came,  equally  pressing — one  after 
another — ^and  each  so  anxious  in  the  early 
panic  to  secure  himself,  that  ere  long  the  in- 
stability which,  in  the  beginning,  had  no  ex- 
istence, was  gradually  felt,  and  the  firm  of 
Harman  and  MTioughlin  felt  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  actual  bacJoruptcy. 

These  matters  all  pressed  heavily  and  bit- 
terly on  both  father  and  sons.  But  we  have 
yet  omitted  to  mention  that  which,  amidst  all 
the  lights  in  which  the  daughter  contem- 
plated the  ruin  of  her  fair  ^me,  fell  with 
most  desolating  consequences  upon  her  heart 
—we  mean  her  rejection  by  Harman,  and  the 
dehberate  expression  of  his  belief  in  her 
guilt  And,  indeed,  when  our  readers  re- 
member how  artfully  the  web  of  iniquity  was 
drawn  around  her,  and  the  circumstances  of 
vdl^S^tj  in  which  Hiirman  himself  had  wit- 


nessed her  connection  with  Poll  Doolao, 
whose  character  for  conducting  intrigues  he 
knew  too  well,  they  need  not  be  surprisied 
that  he  threw  her  off  as  a  deceitful  and 
treacherous  wanton,  in  whom  no  man  of  a 
generous  and  honorable  nature  could  or 
ought  to  place  confidence,  and  who  was 
unworthy  even  of  an  explanation.  Mary 
MTJoughlin  could  have  borne  everything  but 
this.  Yes ;  the  abandonment  of  friends — of 
acquaintances — of  a  fickle  world  itself ,  but 
here  it  was  where  her  moral  courage  failed 
her.  The  very  hope  to  which  her  heart  had 
clung  from  its  first  early  and  innocent,  im- 
pulses— the  man  to  whom  she  looked  up  as 
the  future  guide,  friend,  and  partner  of  her 
life,  and  for  whose  sake  and  safety  she  had 
suffered  herself  to  be  brought  within  the 
meshes  of  her  enemies  and  his — ^this  man, 
her  betrothed  husband,  had  openljr  expressed 
his  conviction  of  her  being  imfit  to  become 
his  wife,  upon  hearing  from  his  cousin  and 
namesake  an  account  of  what  that  young 
man  had  witnessed.  Something  between  a 
nervous  and  brain  fever  had  seized  her  on 
the  very  night  of  this  heinous  stratagem ; 
but  from  that  she  was  gradually  recovering 
when  at  length  she  heard,  by  accident,  of 
Harman's  having  unequivocally  and  finally 
withdrawn  fr'om  the  engagement  Under 
this  she  sank.  It  was  now  in  vain  to  attempt 
giving  her  support,  or  cheering  her  spirits. 
Depression,  debihty,  apathy,  restlessness, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  breaking  constitu- 
tion and  a  broken  heart,  soon  began  to  set 
in  and  mark  her  for  an  early,  and  what  was 
worse,  an  ignominious  grave.  It  was  then 
that  her  brothers  deemed  it  full  time  to  act 
Their  father,  on  the  night  before  the  day  on 
which  poor  Raymond  was  rescued  from 
death,  observed  them  secretly  preparing  fire- 
arms,— for  they  had  already,  as  the  reader 
knows,  satisfied  themselves  that  M'Clutchy, 
junior,  would  not  fight — took  an  opportunity 
of  securing  their  weapons  in  a  place  where  he 
knew  they  could  not  be  found.  This,  however, 
was  of  Httle  avail — ^they  told  him  it  must  and 
should  be  done,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  individual  in  existence  should  debar 
them  from  the  execution  of  their  just,  calm, 
and  reasonable  vengeance — for  such  were 
their  very  words.  In  this  situation  matters 
were,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  Father  Roche,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning, had  been  there  to  aid  and  console, 
as  was  his  wont,  wherever  calamity  or  sorrow 
called  upon  him,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
family,  much  to  the  relief  of  M'Loughlin's 
mind,  who  dreaded  the  gloomy  deed  which 
his  sons  had  proposed  to  themselves  to  exe- 
cute, and  who  knew  besides,  that  in  this  good 
and  pious  priest  he  had  a  powerful  and  elo- 
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quent  ally.  After  the  first  salutations  had 
passed,  MXioughlin  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  ;  and  when  they  had  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  the 
three  sons  were  sent  for,  all  of  whom  entered 
with  silent  and  sullen  resolution  strongly  im- 
pressed on  their  stem,  pale,  and  immovable 
features.  Father  Eoche  himself  was  startled 
even  into  something  like  terror,  when  he  wit- 
nessed this  most  extraordinary  change  in  the 
whole  bearing  and  deportment  of  the  young 
men,  whom  he  had  always  known  so  buoyant 
and  open-hearted. 

"  My  dear  young  friends,"  said  he,  calmly 
and  affectionately,  "  your  father  has  just  dis- 
closed to  me  a  circumstance,  to  which,  did  it 
not  proceed  from  his  lips,  I  could  not  yield 
credit  Is  it  true  that  you  have  come  to  the 
most  unchristian  and  frightful  determination 
of  shedding  blood  ?  " 

''Call  it  just  and  righteous,"  said  John, 
calmly. 

"Yes,"  followed  the  other  two,  "it  is 
both." 

"  In  his  cowardly  crime  he  has  evaded  the 
responsibility  of  law,"  continued  John,  "  and 
we  care  not  if  his  punishment  goes  beyond 
law  itsell  We  will  answer  for  it  with  our 
lives — but  in  the  mean  time,  he  must  die." 

"You  see.  Father  Eoche,"  observed 
MTioughlin,  "  to  what  a  hardened  state  the 
strong  temptations  of  the  devil  has  brought 
them." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  John ;  "  it  is  affec- 
tion for  our  injured  sister,  whom  he  has 
doubly  murdered — it  is  also  hatred  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  oppression  we  are  receiving 
in  so  many  shapes  at  his  handa     He  must 

DIE. 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  two  brothers,  "Ae 
must  die,  it  is  now  too  late," 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  priest,  "  I  understand 
you ;  there  is  an  oath  here." 

The  three  brothers  smiled,  but  Erooke  not 

"Are. ye  mv  sons?"  said  the  mther,  in 
tears,  "  and  will  you,  who  were  ever  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful,  disregard  me  now  ?  " 

"In  this  one  thing  we  must,"  said  John  ; 
**  we  know  you  not  now  as  our  father  Am  I 
right?"  said  he,  addressing  his  brothers. 

"You  are  right,"  they  replied,  "in  this 
thing  he  is  not  our  father." 

"  Great  God  !  "  said  the  priest,  trembling 
with  absolute  dread  at  a  scene  so  different 
^m  any  he  had  ever  witnessed,  "  Merciful 
T'ather,  hear  our  prayers,  and  drive  the  evil 
spirits  of  vengeance  and  blood  out  of  the 
hearts  of  these  wicked  men  ! " 

"  Amen  !  ^  said  their  father,  "  and  rescue 
them  from  the  strong  temptations  of  the 
devil  which  are  in  them  and  upon  them. 
Why  do  you  not  even  pray  to  God — " 


"  — ^For  strength  to  do  it — we  did,  and  we 
do,"  said  John,  interrupting  him. 

Father  Eoche  looked  at  them,  and  there 
they  stood,  jpale,  silent,  and  with  a  smile 
upon  their  hps  which  filled  him  with  a  de- 
scription of  awe  and  fear  that  was  new  to 
him.  Their  father  was  little  better ;  the  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow,  and  as  he  looked 
at  them,  he  at  times  began  to  doubt  their 
very  identity,  and  to  believe  that  the  whole 
interview  might  be  a  phantasma^  or  a  hid- 
eous dream. 

"  You  have  sworn  an  oath,"  said  the  priest 
"Eash  and  sinful  men,  you  dared  blasphe- 
mously to  take,  as  it  were,  the  Almighty  into 
a  league  of  blood !  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  creature  you  are  about  to  slay  is  the 
work  of  your  Creator,  even  as  you  are  your- 
selves, and  what  power  have  you  over  his 
life  ?  I  see,  I  see,"  he  added,  "  you  have  ta- 
ken a  sacrilegious  oath  of  blood ! " 

"  We  have  taken  an  oath  of  blood,"  said 
they,  "  and  we  will  keep  it." 

"  But  is  this  just  to  your  sister?  "  said  the 
priest ;  "  do  you  beheve  in  the  justice  of  an 
Almighty  Providence  ?  Is  there  no  proba- 
bihty  that,  if  this  man  lives,  circumstances 
may  come  to  light  by  which  her  fair  and 
spotless  character  may  be  vindicated  to  the 
world?  On  the  contrary,  should  you  now 
take  his  life,  you  prevent  any  such  possibiHty 
from  ever  happening ;  and  your  own  rash- 
ness and  ungodly  crime,  will  be  the  means 
of  sending  her  name  down  to  posterity,  foul 
and  spotted  with  the  imputation  of  woman's 
worst  guilt  Is  that  love  for  your  sis- 
ter?" 

Father  Eoche  now  began  to  see  that  he 
must  argue  with  their  passions-or  with 
that  strong  affection  for  their  sister,  upon 
which  these  fearful  passions  were  founded — 
rather  than  with  their  reason  or  their  preju- 
dices, which,  in  point  of  fact  were  now  im- 
movably set  in  the  dark  determination  of 
crime. 

"Do  you  forget,"  he  added,  "that  there 
are  laws  in  the  country  to  pursue  and  over- 
take the  murderer?  Do  you  forget  that  you 
wiU  die  an  ignominious  death,  and  that,  in« 
stead  of  acting  an  honorable  part  in  life,  as 
becomes  your  ancient  and  noble  name,  you 
will  bequeath  nothing  to  your  parents  but 
an  inheritance  of  shame  and  infamy  ?  " 

"  We  have  thought  of  all  this  before,"  said 
John. 

"  No,  not  all,"  said  the  youngest ;  "  not 
all,  but  nearly." 

"  Well,  nearly,"  said  the  other. 

"Theii,"said  the  priest^  "you  will  not 
hesitate  to  renounce  your  most  foul  and  dio' 
bolical  intention  ?  " 

"We  have  sworn  it," said  John,  "and  it 
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must  be  done."    To  this  the  others  calmly 
assented. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  earnest  Christian, 
"  since  you  fear  neither  disgrace,  nor  shame, 
nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  nor  the  dread  of 
human  punishment,  you  are  not  so  hardened 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty,  by  whom 
you  will  be  judged.  Has  he  not  said,  *  thou 
shalt  do  no  murder  ?  and  that  whoso  shed- 
deth  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.* 
I  now  ask  you,"  said  he,  **  as  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  accredited  messengei'S,  do  you 
believe  in  Gbd  and  fear  him  ?  " 

"We  are  sworn,"  said  John  ;  "the  blood 
of  him  who  has  dishonored  our  sister's  name 
we  will  shed,  and  it  is  neither  priest  nor 
parent  who  wUl  or  shall  prevent  us." 

"  Is  not  a  rash  and  unlawful  oath  a  crime  ?  " 
said  Father  Boche :  "  yes,  and  you  know  it 
is  better  broken  than  kept.  I  call  upon  you 
now,  as  your  spiritual  guide,  to  renounce 
that  bla^hemous  oath  of  blood,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  and  all  powerful  Ck)d, 
I  command  you  to  do  it" 

"We  deny  your  right  to  interfere,"  replied 
John,  "we  are  not  now  at  confession— keep 
within  your  limits ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is 
death  and  Judgment,  so  sure  as  we  will  ful- 
fil our  oath  in  avenging  the  disgrace  of  our 
sister.  That  ends  all,  and  we  will  speak  no 
more." 

The  good  old  man  began  to  fear  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  most  painful  necessity 
of  lodging  informations  before  a  magistrate, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  bringing  dis- 
grace and  evil  upon  the  family  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  them  a  last  question. 

"My  dear  young  men,"  said  he,  "I  have 
forgotten,  in  the  agitation  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  the  imprecedented  disclosure  of 
your  evil  and  wilful  intentions,  to  ask,  if  you 
so  far  renoim^e  God  as  to  refuse  to  worship 
him.  Knee]  down,  and  let  us  pray."  He 
himself  and  their  father  knelt,  but  the  thi*ee 
brothers  stood  as  sullen  and  immovable  as 
before.  The  priest  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
but  their  conduct  so  completely  perplexed 
and  shocked  him,  that  he  rose  up,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  witnessed 
many  instances  of  error,  and  sin,  and  deep 
crime,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  in  per- 
sons of  your  early  years,  such  instances — 
such  awful,  terrible  instances — of  that  im- 
penitence in  which  the  heart,  setting  aside 
Gk>d  and  his  sacred  ordinances,  is  given  over 
to  the  hardness  of  final  reprobation.  I  can 
do  no  more,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ, 
but  I  must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  fellow- 
creature— oh  !  thank  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  a  thought  recurs  to  my  mind  which  had 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  it     My  good  friend," 


he  said,  addressing  old  MToughlin,  "wiTi 
you  bring  Mary  in,  if  she  is  able  to  come — 
say  I  request  to  see  her  here." 

"We  vrill  go  now,"  said  the  eldest,  "  you 
can  want  t^  no  longer." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  replied  Father  Koche 
firmly,  "  if  you  are  men,  stay— or,  if  cowards, 
who  are  a&aid  to  look  into  the  depths  of 
your  own  dark  designs,  you  will  and  may 
go— we  want  you  not."  This  language  per- 
plexed them,  but  they  stood  as  before,  and 
moved  not 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  came  in,  leaning 
on  her  father*s  arm  ;  but,  ah !  what  a  change 
from  the  elegant  outline  and  clear,  healthy 
cheek — from  the  red  plump  lips,  and  daii 
mellow  eyes,  which  carried  &scination  in 
every  glance  and  grace  in  every  motion  ! 
Sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  interesting,  she 
still  unquestionably  was,  but  her  pale  cheek, 
languid  eye,  and  low  tremulous  voice,  told  a 
tale,  which,  when  the  cause  of  it  was  re- 
flected on,  had  literally  scorched  up  out  of 
her  brother's  hearts  every  remaining  vestige 
of  humanity. 

"Mary,"  said  the  priest,  ♦'we  have  re- 
quested your  presence,  my  child,  for  a  most 
important  purpose— and,  in  communicating 
that  purpose  to  you,  we  indeed  give  the 
strongest  proof  of  our  confidence  in  your 
firmness  and  good  sense — nay,  I  will  add,  in 
the  truth  and  fervor  of  your  dependence  on 
the  sustaining  power  of  religion." 

"In  my  own  strength  or  discretion  I  will 
never  depend  more,"  she  repHed,  sighing 
deeply. 

"  You  must  exert  great  courage  and  firm- 
ness now,  then,"  rejoined  Father  Roche ; 
"  In  the  first  place,  you  are  about  to  have  a 
disclosure  made  which  will  be  apt  to  shock 
you ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  your 
knowing  it,  in  order  to  prevent  dreadful  con- 
sequences from  ensuing  upon  it,  that  forces 
us  to  make  you  cognizant  of  it  at  all." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  endeavor  at  least  to  bear 
it,"  she  returned  ;  "  I  am  not  strong,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  too  much  preparation  will 
add  to  my  strength." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  child,"  said  Father 
Boche,  "and  have  only  made  such  as  I 
deemed  indispensably  necessary.  The  fact 
then  is,  my  poor  girl,  that  your  brothers 
meditate  violence  against  that  most  base  and 
wicked  person  who — " 

"I  know,  sir,  the  person  to  whom  you  al- 
lude ;  but  I  will  thank  you,  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  not  to  name  him." 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,"  replied  the 
good  man,  "  but  bad  and  profligate  as  he  is» 
it  is  still  worse  that  your  three  brothers 
should  propose  such  violence." 
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"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  violence — of 
course  violence  of  any  description  is  beneath 
them.  Surely,  John,  you  would  not 
stoop—" 

She  looked  at  them  as  she  spoke,  and,  as 
before,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  cold  and  deadly  smile  which  lay  upon 
their  lips,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  and 
strangely  with  their  kindling  eyes. 

"What  fearful  expression  is  this,"  she 
asked,  with  evident  terror  and  trepidation  ; 
"  my  dear  brothers,  what  does  this  mean  ? — 
that  is,  if  you  be  my  brothers,  for  I  can 
scarcely  recognize  you — what  is  it,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  ?  " 

The  brothers  looked  at  her,  but  spoke  not, 
nor  moved. 

"  They  have  taken  an  oath,  Mary,  to  wipe 
out  your  shame  in  his  blood,"  added  ilie 
priest 

She  immediately  rose  up  without  aid,  and 
approached  them. 

"  This  is  not  true,  my  dear  brothers,"  said 
she,  "  this  cannot  be  true — deny  it  for  your 
sister." 

"We  cannot  deny  it,  Mary,"  said  John, 
"for  it  is  true,  and  must  be  done — our  ven- 
geance is  ripe,  hot,  burning,  and  will  wait 
no  longer." 

"John,"  said  she,  calmly,  "recollect  'ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
repay  it' " 

"  I  told  them  so,"  said  their  father,  "  but 
I  receive  no  attention  at  their  hands." 

"Vengeance  is  ours" said  John, in  a  deep- 
er and  more  deteimined  voice  than  he  had 
ever  uttered,  "vengeance  is  ours,  and  we 
shall  repay  it." 

The  others  repeated  his  words  as  before. 

"Obstinate  and  unhappy  young  men," 
said  the  priest,  "  you  know  not,  or  you  foi> 
get,  that  this  is  blasphemy." 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  their  sister, 
getting  still  more  deadly  pale  than  before, 
"  is  not  blasphemy,  it  is  insanity — my  three 
brothers  are  insane  ;  that  is  it  EeUeve  me, 
John,"  said  she,  recovering  herself  "and 
say  it  is  so." 

"If  we  were  insane,  Mary,"  replied  her 
brother,  calmly,  "  our  words  would  go  for 
nothing." 

"  But,  is  it  not  a  dreadful  thing,"  she 
continued,  "  that  I  should  be  glad  of  such  an 
alternative?" 

"  Mary,"  said  the  priest,    "  ask  them  to 

Eray ;  they  refused  to  join  me  and  their 
ither,  perhaps  you  may  be  more  successful." 
"  They  will  certainly  pray,"  said  she  ;  "I 
never  knew  them  to  omit  it  a  nic^ht,  much 
less  refuse  it  Surely  they  will  join  their 
poor  sister  Mary,  who  will  not  long — "  She 
aeaitated  from  motives  which  the  reader  can 


understand,  but  immediately  knelt  down 
to  prayer. 

Ihiring  prayer  the  three  brothera  stood  and 
knelt  not,  neither  did  they  speak.  When 
prayers  were  concluded,  she  arose,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  approached  her  eldest 
brother. 

"John,"  said  she,  "can  it  be  that  the 
brother  of  Mary  M'Loughlin  is  an  assassin  ? 
I  will  answer  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Kiss  me, 
for  I  am  weak  and  feeble,  and  must  go  to 
bed." 

"  I  cannot  kiss  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  can 
never  kiss  you  more,  Mary — for  it  must  be 
done." 

* 

The  tears  still  streamed  copiously  down 
her  cheeks,  as  they  did  down  those  of  her 
father  and  the  amiable  priest.  The  latter, 
who  never  took  his  eye  off  her,  was  praying 
incessantly,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  motion 
of  his  hpa 

"Alick,"  she  proceeded,  turning  to  her 
second  brother,  "  surely  won't  refuse  to  kiss 
and  embrace  his  only  sister,  before  she  with 
draws  for  the  day." 

"  I  cannot  kiss  you,  my  pure  sister  ;  I  can 
never  kiss  you  more.  We  have  sworn,  and 
it  must  be  done." 

"  I  thought  I  had  brothers,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  I  find  I  am  now  brotherless  ;—  yet  per- 
haps not  altogether  so.  I  had  once  a  young, 
generous,  innocent,  and  very  affectionate 
playfellow.  It  was  known  that  I  loved 
him — that  toe  all  loved  him  best.  Will  he 
desert  his  loving  sister,  now  that  the  world 
has  done  so  ?  or  will  he  allow  her  to  kiss 
him,  and  to  pray  that  the  darkness  of  guilt 
may  never  overshadow  his  young  and  gener- 
ous spirit  Bryan,"  she  added,  "  I  am  Mary, 
your  sister,  whom  you  loved — and  surely  you 
are  my  own  dearest  brother." 

Whilst  she  uttered  the  words,  the  tears 
which  flowed  from  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
face.  He  looked  at  her  p^e  features,  so  full 
of  love  and  tenderness — the  muscles  of  his 
fsLce  worked  strongly ;  but  at  length,  with  a 
loud  cry,  he  threw  himbelf  over,  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  laying  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  wept  aloud,  lie  evil  spell  was  now 
broken.  Neither  John  nor  AHck  could  re- 
sist the  contagion  of  tenderness  which  their 
beloved  sister  shed  into  their  hearta  Their 
tears  flowed  feist— their  caresses  were  added 
to  those  of  Brian;  and  as  they  penitently 
embraced  her,  they  retracted  their  awful 
oath,  and  promised  never  again  to  think  of 
violence,  revenge,  or  bloodshed. 

Thus  did  the  force  and  purity  of  domestic 
affection  charm  back  into  their  hearts  the 
very  spirit  which  its  own  excess  had  before 
driven  out  of  it ; — and  thus  it  is  that  many  a 
triumph  over  crime  is  won  by  the  tenderness 
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and  strength  of  that  affection,  when  neither 
reason,  nor  religion,  nor  any  other  principle 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  can  succeed  in 
leading  captive  the  fearful  purposes  of  re- 
sentment and  revenge. 

!  "  Now,"  said  Father  Koche,  "  we  have  still 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  dark  and 
deadly  crime,  and  the  woeful  sorrow,  which, 
by  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  has  averted  from 
this  family ;  and  I  think  we  may  take  this 
blessing — for  such  surely  it  is — as  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  same  Divine  hand,  which  has 
put  aside  this  impending  calamity  from  us, 
may,  and  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  remove 
the  other  afflictions  which  the  enmity  and 
wickedness  of  evil  hearts,  and  evil  councils 
have  brought  upon  us  ;  but  especially  let  us 
kneel  and  return  thanks  for  tilie  great  and 
happy  change  which,  through  the  humihty 
and  affection  of  one  of  us,  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  rest" 

He  then  knelt  down,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  iron  sinews  of  these  young  men  became 
soft,  and  were  bent  in  remorse,  sorrow,  re- 
pentance. The  pious  priest  prayed  fervently 
and  humbly,  and  as  his  tears  feU  fast,  in  the 
trusting  sincerity  of  his  heart  and  the  meek 
earnestness  of  his  spirit,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  those  of  his  Uttle  flock 
accompanied  him.  The  brothers  wept  bit- 
terly, for  the  rocky  heart  of  each  had  been 
touched,  and  religion  completed  the  triimiph 
which  affection  had  begun. 

Such  had  been  the  situation  of  this  family 
on  the  day  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Easel,  who 
could  not,  of  course,  have  had  any  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  but  as  we 
felt  that  the  incidents  were  necessaay  to  give 
fulness  to  his  narrative,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  them  here,  where  a  knowledge 
of  them  was  so  necessary.  We  now  allow 
Mr.  Easel  himself  to  resume  his  narrative. 

"This  venerable  pastor,"  continues  Mr. 
/  Easel,  "  is  a  thin,  psde  man,  but,  evidently, 
in  consequence  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  his  general  habits  of  living,  a  healthy 
one.  He  cannot  be  less  than  seventy,  but 
the  singular  clearness  of  his  complexion,  and 
the  steady  lustre  of  his  gray  eye,  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  he  is  scarcely  that.  He  is  tall 
and  without  stoop,  and,  from  the  intellectual 
character  of  his  high  and  benevolent  fore- 
head, added  to  the  mildness  of  his  other 
features,  and  his  whole  face,  he  presented,  I 
must  say,  a  very  striking  combination  of 
dignity  and  meekness.  His  dress  is  plain, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  fine  and  impressive 
than  the  contrast  between  his  simple  black 
apparel,  and  the  long  flowing  snow-white 
hair  which  falls  over  it.  His  holy  zeal  as  a 
Christian  minister,  imobscured  by  secular 


feelings,  or  an  imbecoming  participation  in 
the  angry  turmoils  of  poUtical  life,  possessed 
all  the  simple  beauty  of  pure  and  primitive 
piety.  Fattier  Roche  received  his  education 
on  the  Ck>ntinent,  in  several  parts  of  which 
he  has  held  ecclesiastical  appointments,  one 
being  the  Presidency  of  an  Irish  CoUege. 
He  consequently  speaks  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  continental  languages;  but  so  utterly 
free  from  display,  and  so  simple  are  his 
manners,  that  you  would  not  on  a  first  inter- 
view, no,  nor  on  a  second,  ever  suppose  the 
man  to  be  what  he  is — a  most  accompHshed 
scholar  and  divine.  In  one  thing,  however, 
you  never  could  be  mistaken — ^that  his  man- 
ners, with  all  their  simpHcity,  are  those  of  a 
gentleman,  possessing  as  they  do,  all  the 
ease,  and,  when  he  chooses,  the  elegance  of 
a  man  who  has  moved  in  high  and  polished 
society.  He  has  only  been  a  few  years  in 
Ireland.  After  a  glass  of  wine  and  some  de- 
sultonr  conversation  touching  public  events 
and  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
settled country,  upon  all  of  which  he  spoke 
with  singular  good  temper  and  moderation, 
we  went  to  see  the  manufactory,  now  that  I 
had  recovered  from  my  fatigue.  This  build- 
ing is  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  and  as  we  were  on  our  way  there,  it 
so  happened  that  he  and  I  found  ourselves 
together,  and  at  some  distance  from 
M'Loughhn  and  his  sons. 

"  *  You  were  introduced,  sir,'  said  he,  *  to 
me  as  Mr.  EaseL' 

"  I  bowed. 

"  'I  am  not  inquisitive,'  he  added  with  a 
smile,  '  because  in  this  case  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  ;  but  I  am  candid.' 

"  I  began  to  feel  slightly  uneasy,  so  I  only 
bowed  again,  but  could  say  nothing. 

"  *  I  have  met  you  on  the  continent* 

**  *  It  is  quite  possible,'  I  repUed,  *  I  have 
been  there.* 

"  He  laid  his  finger  on  my  shoulder,  and 
added  still  with  a  gentle  and  significant 
smile,  *I  am  in  possession  of  your  secret, 
and  I  say  so,  to  take  you  merely  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  out  of  a  false,  and  myself  out 
of  a  somewhat  painful  position.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  to  me,  for  instance,  to  meet 
and  treat  you  as  that  which  you  are  not, 
knowing  as  I  do  what  you  are  ;  and  it  will 
reheve  you  from  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
a  part  that  is  not  your  own,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

"'I  certainly  perceive,*  I  replied,  'that 
you  are  in  possession  of  that,  which  in  this 
country,  I  thought  known  only  to  myself  and 
another.' 

"  *  Your  secret,'  he  said  emphatically,  *  shall 
be  inviolable.' 

"  *  I  feel  it,  my  good  sir,'  I  replied,  *  and 
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now,  let  me  ask,  on  what  part  of  the  conti- 
nent did  we  meet  ? ' 

''  Let  itsuffice  to  say  here,  that  he  brought 
himself  distinctly  to  my  memory,  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  kmd  office  performed 
for  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  at  the  time,  stood 
in  circumstances  not  only  of  difficulty,  but  of 
considerable  personal  danger. 

"  Having  viewed  the  manufectory,  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  this  immediate 
locahty,  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave, 
when  four  men,  evidently  strangers,  and 
each  remarkable  for  that  hardened  and  in- 
solent look  which  begets  suspicion  at  a 
glance,  now  entered  the  concern  with  an  air 
of  ruffian  authority,  and  with  aU  the  offensive 
forms  of  which  the  law  is  capable,  laid  on  an 
execution,  to  the  amout  of  fourteen  hundred 
pounds. 

"Old  MTiOughlin  received  the  inteUi- 
gence,  and  witnessed  the  proceedings,  with 
a  smile,  in  which  there  was  something  that 
struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  manly  and  in- 
dependent 

"  *  This,'  said  he,  'although  coming  from 
a  quarter  that  I  deemed  to  be  friendly,  is  the 
heaviest  blow,  connected  with  our  business, 
that  we  have  received  yet  Still,  gentlemen,' 
he  proceeded,  addressing  Father  Eoche  and 
myself  *  I  trust  it  won't  signify — a  mere  pass^ 
ing  embarrassment  Tlus  manufactory,  as 
you  may  perceive,  complete  through  aU  its 
machinery,  which  is  of  the  very  best  and  cost- 
hest  description,  together  with  the  property 
in  it,  is  worth  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
execution.' 

"  *  Yes,  but  you  forget,'  rephed  the  lead- 
ing ruffian,  '  that  property  under  an  execu- 
tion isn't  to  be  judged  by  its  real  value.  In 
general  it  doesn't  bring  one-tenth,  no,  nor 
one-fifteenth  of  its  true  value,  when  auctioned 
out,  as  it  will  be,  under  a  writ' 

"'Ay,  byJabers,'  said  another  of  them, 
*  an'  what's  better  still,  you  forget  that  your 
lease  is  expired,  and  that  Lord  Gimiber  has 
sent  over  word  for  you  not  to  get  a  renewal 
— nor  Harman  either.' 

"'Is  this  true?*  I  inquired  of  Father 
Boche  ;  '  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  possible  ? ' 

"'That  fellow  is  bad  authority  for  any- 
thing,' he  replied,  'but  I  fear  that  in  this 
point,  he  is  too  correct  However,  let  us  ask 
M'Loughlin  himself  who,  certainly,  has  the 
.best  right  to  know.' 

'  "Tlus  I  resolved  on,  not  because  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  &,ct,  which  you  know  I  had 
from  M'CSlutchy  himself,  but  that  I  might  as- 
certain that  gentleman's  mode  of  transacting 
business,  and  his  fairness  towards  Lord 
Cumber's  tenants. 

"  '  What  this  man  says,  Mr.  M'Loughlin, 
surely  cannot  be  possible — does  he  mean  to 


assert  that  Lord  Cumber  refused  to  renew 
your  lease,  although  he  must  be  aware  that 
you  have  expended  in  the  erection  of  this 
fine  manufactory  a  sum  not  less,  I  should 
suppose,  than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.' 

"  '  Seven  thousand  six  hundred,  rephed 
the  old  man,  setting  me  rights  '  nearly  four 
thousand  between  Harman  and  ua' 

•  " '  But  he  does  not  refuse  to  renew  your 
leases  certainly  ? ' 

"'No,*  said  M'Loughlin,  'I  cannot  say 
that  he  does ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  like  a  distinct  reply  from  him 
on  the  subject — and,  as  far  as  reports  go, 
they  are  certainly  not  in  our  favor.  We  have 
written  to  Lord  Ciunber  himself  and  the 
only  reply  we  could  obtain  was,  thi^t  he  had 
placed  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
M'Clutchy,  in  whose  justice  and  integrity, 
he  said,  he  had  the  highest  confidence,  and 
that  consequently  we  must  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. My  own  in^ression  is,  that  he  is 
determined  to  ruin  us,  which  he  certainly 
win,  should  he  refuse  us  a  renewal' 

"  'There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,'  said 
the  eldest  son,  '  nor  that  his  management  of 
the  estate  and  his  general  administration  of 
justice  are  woefully  one-sided.' 

" '  I  don't  choose  to  hear  Mr.  M'Clutchy 
abused,'  said  the  leading  fellow,  who,  in 
truth,  was  one  of  his  blood-hounds,  as  were 
all  the  rest,  with  one  exception  only,  '  nor  I 
won't  hear  him  abused.  You  wouldn't  have 
him  show  the  same  favor  to  Papists  that  he 
would  show  to  good,  honest  Protestants,  that 
are  staunch  and  loyal  to  Church  and  State — 
by  Jabers,  that  would  be  nice  work!  Do 
you  think  a  man's  not  to  show  favor  to  his 
own  side,  either  as  a  magistrate  or  agent  ? — 
faith  that's  good ! ' 

" '  And  ni  tell  you  more,'  said  another  of 
them,  addressing  John  M'Loughlin, '  do  you 
think,  that  if  he  dared  to  put  Papishes  on  a 
level  with  us,  that  we'd  suffer  it  ?  By  Gog, 
you're  out  of  it  if  you  do — we  know  a  horse 
of  another  color,  my  buck.' 

"  *  To  whom  do  you  address  such  insolent 
l&i^guage  as  this?'  asked  the  young  man, 
'  you  are  here  in  execution  of  your  duty,  and 
you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  that' 

"  'To  you,  my  buck,  I  address  it,  and  to 
any  Papish  that  doesn't  like  it — and  if  I'm 
here  to  discharge  my  duty.  111  discharge  it,' 
and  he  shook  his  head  with  insolence  as  he 
spoke ;  '  an'  what's  more,  I'm  afeard  of  no 
man — and  I'll  discharge  my  duty  as  I  like, 
that's  another  thing — as  I  like  to  discharge 
it  Ha !  d — ^n  me,  Fm  not  to  be  put  down  by 
a  parcel  of  Priests  and  Papishes,  if  they  were 
ten  times  as  bad  as  they  are.' 

"  '  You  are  a  low  ruffian,'  rephed  the 
young  man,  '  far  beneath  my  resentment  or 
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my  notice ;  and  it  is  precisely  sucli  scoun- 
drels as  you,  ignorant  and  brutal,  who  bring 
shame  and  infamy  upon  religion  itself — aud 
are  a  multiplied  curse  to  the  country.' 

"  *  Very  well,  my  buck,'  persisted  this 
ferocious  bigot,  '  may  be  the  day  will  come 
when  well  make  you  remember  this  traison, 
and  swally  it  tco.  How  would  you  like  to 
get  a  touch  of  the  wreckers,  my  buck  ? — all' 
by  Jabers,  take  care  that  you're  not  in  for  a 
lick.  A  lease  !  d — n  me  but  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  to  give  the  like  o'  you  a  lease ! 
None  o'  your  sort,  my  buck,  will  get  that 
trick,  so  long  as  loyal  M'Clutchy's  on  the 
property.' 

"Father  Roche  having  taken  the  young 
man's  arm,  led  him  away  ;  wishing  to  avoid 
any  further  altercation  with  such  persons, 
and  immediately  afterwards  they  set  about 
completing  an  inventory  of  all  the  property, 
machinery,  etc.,  in  the  establishment 

"  *  There  was  one  expression  used  by  that 
man,'  I  observed,  when  we  got  out  again 
upon  the  Castle  Cumber  road,  '  which  I  do 
not  properly  understand ;  it  was,  *  how 
should  you  like  to  get  a  touch  of  the  wreck- 
ers f* 

"  *  The  wreckers,  sir,'  replied  old  MTx)ugh- 
Un, '  are  a  set  of  men  such  as  that  fellow  we 
have  just  been  speaking  to — brimful  of  ven- 
om and  hatred  against  CathoHcs  and  their 
religion.  Their  creed  consists  of  two  prin- 
ciples, one  of  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  is,  hatred  of  us;  the  other  is  a  blind 
attachment  to  the  Orange  system.  These 
two  combined,  constitute  a  loyalist  of  the 
present  day ;  and  with  such  impressions 
operating  upon  a  large  mass  of  men  like  the 
fellow  inside,  who  belong  to  an  ascendant 
party,  and  are  permitted  to  carry  arms  and 
ammunition  wherever  they  like,  either  to 
search  your  house  or  mine,  on  the  most  friv- 
olous pretences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
count^  should  be  as  it  is  ;  but  U  is  surpris- 
ing, that  exposed  as  we  are  to  such  men, 
without  adequate  protection,  we  should  pos- 
sess any  attachment  at  all  to  the  throne  and 
constitution  of  these  realms  ;  or  to  a  govern- 
ment  which  not  only  suffers  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist,  but  either  connives  at  or  en- 
courages it  For  instance,  it  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  principles  as  you  have  heard 
that  man  avow,  that  got  him  and  those  who 
accompany  him  their  appointments ;  for,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  suc- 
cessful recommendation  as  this  violent  party 
spirit,  even  to  situations  of  the  venr  lowest 
dasa  The  highest  are  generally  held  by 
Orangemen,  and  it  is  attachment  to  their 
system  that  constitutes  the  only  passport 
now-a-days  to  every  office  in  the  country, 
from  the  secretary  to  the  scavenger.' 


"This,  I  fear,  is  rather  an  overtrue  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  in  the  portion  of 
Ireland  from  which  I  write ;  but,  whilst  I 
admit  this,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the 
faults  are  all  on  one  side.  There  are  preju- 
dices equally  ferocious,  and  quite  as  sense- 
less and  ignorant,  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  party — prejudices  resulting  some- 
times from  education,  and  sometimes  from 
the  want  of  it ;  but,  which  certainly  contrib- 
ute their  full  share  to  the  almost  disorganiz- 
ed state  of  society  by  which  I  am  surrounded." 

I&om  the  same  to  the  same  in  continuation, 

"  May  10,  18 — .  My  dear  Spinageberd — 
Feeling,  as  I  did,  exceedingly  anxious  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Orange  institutions  which  have 
spread  themselves  so  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try, I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  lei: 
nothing  that  was  fair  and  honorable  undone, 
on  my  part,  to  accomplish  that  object ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ascertain  whether  their  pri- 
vate principles,  as  a  political  body,  harmo- 
nize with  their  pubUc  practices.  It  is  but  fair 
to  render  justice  to  every  party,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  right  and  equitable  to  in- 
quire whether  the  violent  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  low  and  ignorant  men  who  belong 
to  their  body,  are  defensible  by  the  regula- 
tions which  are  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

"  On  looking  over  the  general  declaration 
of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  one  is  cer- 
tainly struck  by  the  fairness,  and  liberality, 
and  moderation,  joined  to  a  becoming  avow- 
al of  a£t£^;hment  to  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  throne,  which  it  breathes.  Here, 
however,  it  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  its  au- 
thentic shape,  with  all  that  is  good  or  evil 
in  it  laid  clearly  before  you.  I  deem  it  right, 
however,  to  preface  it  by  the  greater  portion 
of  a  short  but  significant  Report,  to  which  ai*e 
prefixed  the  following  memorable  names : — 

"  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 
of  Ireland,  November  29,  1798.  Present : — 
Thomas  Vemer,  Grand  Master ;  J.  C.  Beres- 
ford,  grand  secretary ;  R.  C.  Smith,  jun., 
deputy  secretary ;  H.  A.  Woodward ;  J.  S. 
Rochfort ;  T.  F.  Knipe  ;  Samuel  Montgom- 
ery ;  Harding  Giffard  ;  William  Richardson  ; 
John  Fisher  ;  William  Corbett ;  W.  G.  Gal- 
way  ;  Francis  Gregory.  Harding  Giffard 
and  S.  Montgomery,  Esqra,  reported  as  fol; 
lows : — 

"*  Having  been  honored  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  instructions  to  revise  and  select 
a  proper  system  of  rules,  for  the  government 
of  Orange  Lodges,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  re- 
port of  our  progress.  < 

"  *  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
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in  our  duty  upon  this  occasion,  we  received 
the  greatest  assistance  from  the  experience 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  Ireland,  and  his 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary,  who  did  us  the 
honor  of  imparting  to  us  their  sentiments. 

"  '  Encouraged  by  their  help,  we  have  ven- 
tured very  materially  to  alter  the  shape  of 
the  confused  system  which  was  referred  to 
us,  preserving  the  spuit,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  original  words,  except  where 
we  had  to  encounter  gross  violations  of  lan- 
guage and  grammar. 

"  *  The  general  plan  of  our  proceeding  has 
been  this,  we  have  thrown  what  are,  in  our 
opmion,  very  improperly  caUed  the  six  first 
general  rules,  into  one  plain  short  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  body. 

"  *  Next  in  order  we  have  given  the  quali- 
fications of  an  Orangeman,  selected  from  the 
Antrim  regulations,  and  the  rather,  as  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  which  cannot  be 
too  generaUy  dif^sed  throughout  an  institu- 
tion, whose  chief  object^  whatever  political 
shape  it  may  assume,  is  to  preserve  the  Prot- 
estant Religion,     ****** 

" '  Samuel  Montgomery, 
"  *  Henby  Giffabd. 

"'Nov.  20,1798." 

iOENEBAL  DECLARATION   OP    THE  OBJECTS  OF    THE 
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"*We  associate,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  to  support  and  defend  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  country,  and  the  succession 
to  the  Throne  in  his  Majesty's  illustrious 
house,  bedng  Protestants ;  for  the  defence  of 
our  persons  and  properties ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and  for  these 
purposes  we  will  be  at  dl  times  ready  to  assist 
the  civil  and  military  powers  in  the  just  and 
lawful  discharge  of  their  duty.  We  also  as- 
sociate in  honor  of  King  William  the  Third, 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  name  we  bear,  as 
supporters  of  his  glorious  memory,  and  the 
true  rehgion  by  him  completely  established 
in  these  kingdoma  And  in  order  to  prove 
our  gratitude  and  affection  for  his  name,  we 
will  annually  celebrate  the  victory  over  James 
at  the  Boyne,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  O.  S., 
in  every  year,  which  day  shall  be  our  grand 
Era  for  ever. 

"  *  We  further  declare  that  we  are  exclu- 
sively a  Protestant  Association ;  yet,  detest- 
ing as  we  do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  that 
we  will  not  persecute,  injure,  or  upbraid  any 
person  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 

PROVIDED  THE  SAME  BE  NOT  HOSTILE  TO  THE 

STATE ;  but  that  we  will,  on  the  contrarjv  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  every  loyal  subject, 


of  every  religious  description,  in  protecting 
him  from  violence  and  oppression. 

Qualifications  requisite  for  an  Orangeman, 

"  *  He  should  have  a  sincere  love  and  vener- 
ation for  his  Almighty  Maker,  productive  of 
those  Hvely  and  happy  fruits,  righteousness 
and  obedience  to  his  commands  ;  a  firm  and 
stead&st  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
convinced  that  he  is  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween a  sinful  creature  and  an  offended 
Creator  —  without  these  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian ;  of  a  humane  and  compassionate 
disposition,  and  a  courteous  and  affable  be- 
havior. He  should  be  an  utter  enemy  to 
savage  brutality  and  unchristian  cruelty  ;  a 
lover  of  society  and  improving  company ; 
and  have  a  laudable  regara  for  the  Protestimt 
rehgion,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  propagate 
its  precepts ;  zealous  in  promoting  the 
honor,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  king 
and  country  ;  heartily  desirous  of  victor^'  and 
success  in  those  pursuits,  yet  convinced  and 
assured  that  God  alone  can  grant  them.  He 
should  have  a  hatred  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, and  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  (a 
shmneful  practice),  and  he  should  use  all  op- 
portunities of  discouraging  it  among  his 
brethren.  Wisdom  and  prudence  should 
guide  his  actions — honesty  and  integrity  di- 
rect his  conduct — and  the  honor  and  glory 
of  his  king  and  country  be  the  motives  of  his 
endeavors — lastly,  he  should  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  a  reUgious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  also  to  temperance  and  so- 
briety. 

Obligation  of  an  Orangeman, 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear, 
of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  that  I  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and  de- 
fend the  present  king,  George  III.,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  sup- 
port the  Protestant  ascendancy,  the  consti- 
tution, and  laws  of  these  kingdoms;  and 
that  I  will  ever  hold  sacred  the  name  of  our 
glorious  deliverer,  William  HL,  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  I  do  farther  swear,  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  was,  a  Roman  CathoUc  or  Pa- 
pist ;  that  I  was  not,  am  not,  nor  ever  will 
be,  a  United  Irishman,  and  that  I  never  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy  to  that,  or  any  other  trea- 
sonable society ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  in 
the  presence  pf  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  al- 
ways conceal,  and  never  will  reveal,  either 
part  or  parts  of  what  is  now  to  be  privately 
communicated  to  me,  until  I  shall  be  author- 
ized so  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Orange  institution  ;  that  I  will  neither  write 
it,  nor  indite  it,  stamp,  stain^  or  eiv^^N^  S^ 
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nor  cause  it  so  to  be  done,  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, leaf,  bark,  stick,  or  stone,  or  anything, 
so  that  it  may  be  known ;  and  I  do  further 
Bwear,  that  I  have  not,  to  my  knowledge  or 
belief,  been  proposed  and  rejected  in,  or  ex- 
pelled from  any  other  Orange  Lodge ;  and 
that  I  now  become  an  Orangeman  without 
fear,  bribery,  or  corruption. 

«'S0  HELP  ME  GOD/ 

Secret  Articles, 

" '  Isi  That  we  will  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  king  George  HL,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  sup- 
port the  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  and  that  we 
will  faithfully  support  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

"  *  2d  That  we  will  be  true  to  all  Orange- 
men in  all  just  actions,  neither  wronging 
one,  nor  seeing  him  wronged  to  our  knowl- 
edge, mthout  acquainting  him  thereof. 

"  *  3d.  That  we  are  not  to  see  a  brother 
offended  for  sixpence  or  one  shilling,  or 
more,  if  convenient,  which  must  be  returned 
next  meeting  if  possible. 

"  *  4th.  We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
to  any  person  whatever;  thai  may  bring  a 
brother  into  trouble. 

"  *  5th.  We  are  not  to  carry  away  money, 
goods,  or  anything  from  any  person  what- 
ever, except  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
those  only  from  an  enemy. 

"  *  6th.  We  are  to  appear  in  ten  hours' 
warning,  or  whatever  time  is  required,  if 
possible  (provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  our- 
selves or  families,  and  that  we  are  served 
with  a  lawful  summons  from  the  master), 
otherwise  we  are  fined  as  the  company  think 
proper. 

"  *  7th.  No  man  can  be  made  an  Orange- 
man without  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  body. 

"  *  8th.  An  Orangeman  is  to  keep  a  broth- 
er's secrets  as  his  own,  unless  in  case  of 
murder,  treason,  and  perjury;  and  that  of 
his  own  free  wilL 

" '  9th.  No  Roman  CathoUc  can  be  admit- 
ted on  any  account 

"  *  10th.  Any  Orangeman  who  acts  con- 
trary to  these  rules  shall  be  expelled,  and 
the  same  reported  to  all  the  Lodges  in  the 
kingdom  and  elsewhere. 

"'GOD  SAVE  THE  KLNG.' 

"  Among  the  Secret  Articles  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  by  the  way,  are  pretty  signifi- 
cant, when  properly  imderstood : — 

"  *  4th — We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
to  any  person  whatever ;  that  might  bring  a 
brother  into  trouble.' 

"  *  5th — We  are  not  to  carry  away  moneys 


goodSy  or  anything  from  any  person  whatever, 
except  arms  and  ammunition,  and  those  only 
from  an  enemy/ 

" '  6th — We  are  to  apjpear  in  ten  hours'  warn- 
ing, or  whatever  time  is  required,  if  possible, 
(provided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  ourselves  or 
families,  and  that  we  are  served  with  a  law- 
ful summons  from  the  master),  otherwise  we 
are  fined  as  the  company  think  proper.* 

"  The  Marksman's  obligation  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  description  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  so 
long  as  he  or  they  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  such 
other  obligations  of  secrecy  as  are  to  be 
found  either  in  Orange  or  Ribbon  Lodges, 
with  very  slight  difference  in  their  form  and 
expression. 

"Now,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  I  first  call 
your  attention  to  tiiat  portion  which  is 
headed  'Qualifications  necessary  for  an 
Orangeman ; '  and  I  think  you  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  find  in  any  organized  society, 
whether  open  or  secret,  a  more  formidable 
code  of  qualifications  for  such  as  may  be 
anxious  to  enroll  themselves  amongst  its 
members.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  had 
the  other  portions  of  it  been  conceived  andi 
acted  on  in  the  same  spirit,  Orangeism  would' 
have  become  a  very  different  system  from 
that  which  under  its  name  now  influences 
the  principles,  and  inflames  the  passions  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  and  stimu- 
lates them  too  frequently  to  violence,  and 
outrage,  and  persecution  itself,  under  a  con- 
viction that  they  are  only  discharging  their 
duties  by  a  feithful  adherence  to  its  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations,  however,  admir- 
able as  they  are  and  ably  drawn  up,  possess 
neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  system, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ab- 
stract series  of  religious  and  moral  duties 
recommended  to  practice,  but  stript  of  any 
force  of  obUgation  that  might  impress  them 
on  the  heart  and  principles.  They  are  not 
embodied  at  all  in  the  code  in  any  shape  or 
form  that  might  touch  the  conscience  or 
regulate  the  conduct,  but  on  the  contrary, 
staiid  there  as  a  thing  to  look  at  and  admii'e, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  they  had 
been  even  drawn  up  as  a  solemn  declaration, 
asserting  on  the  part  of  the  newly  made 
member,  a  conviction  that  strict  observance 
of  their  precepts  was  an  indispensable  and 
necessary  part  of  his  obligations  as  an 
Orangeman,  they  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  good  effect,  and  raised  the  practices 
of  the  institution  from  many  of  the  low  and 
gross  atrocities  which  disgraced  it.  I  can- 
not deny,  however,  that  Orangeism,  with  all 
its  crimes  and  outrages,  has  rendered  vei^ 
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hnpoiiant  services  to  the  political  Protestant- 
ism of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  was  produced 
at  the  period  of  its  formation  by  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  spiritual  religion  in  the 
Established  Church.  Some  principle  was 
necessary  to  keep  Protestantism  from  falling 
to  pieces,  and  as  a  good  one  could  not  be 
found  in  a  church  which  is  at  this  moment 
one  mass  of  sordid  and  seldsh  secularity,* 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  combina- 
tion such  as  this.  Indeed,  you  could  form 
no  conception  of  the  state  of  the  Ff^otesUmt 
Church  here,  even  while  I  write,  although 
you  might  form  a  very  gorgeous  one  of  the 
Establidiment.  The  truth  is  she  is  aU  Es- 
tablishment and  no  Church ;  and  is,  to  quote 
Swift's  celebrated  simile — 

'^  Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed, 
That  rots  and  stinks  in  state." 

"There  was  no  purifying  or  restraining 
power  in,  the  EstabUshment  to  modify,  im- 
prove, or  elevate  the  principles  of  Orangeism 
at  all  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  in  attempting  to  infuse  her  spirit 
into  the  new  system  E^e  was  overmatched 
herself,  and  instead  of  making  Orangeism 
Christian,  the  institution  has  made  her 
Orange.  This  is  fact  The  only  thing  we 
have  here  now  in  the  shape  of  a  Church  is 
the  Orange  system,  for  if  you  take  that  away 
what  remains  ? 

**  Tliis,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  no  effects  are  without  their 
causes.  In  this  country  nobody  ever  dreams 
of  entering  the  Established  Church  from 
pure  and  pious  motives.  In  such  a  Church 
piety  may  be  corrupted,  but  it  is  seldom  re- 
warded. No,  the  description  of  persons  who 
now  enter  the  Church  are  the  younger  sons 
of  our  nobihty  and  gentry,  of  our  squires, 
our  dignitaries,  and  wealthy  professional 
men ;  of  our  judges,  generals,  our  deans, 
and  our  bishops.  Among  the  sons  of  such 
men  the  Church  is  carved  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chines,  and  sirloins,  and  other 
best  joints,  all  of  which  are  devoured  by  a 
peculiar  description  of  Englishmen,  named 
l^ishops,  who  are  remarkable  for  excessively 
long  claws  and  very  shark-like  teeth.  In 
this,  however,  we  do  not  blame  England,  but 
agree  vnth  Dean  Swift  who  asserted,  that  in 
his  day,  she  uniformly  selected  the  most  un- 
assuming, learned  and  pious  individuals  she 
could  get ;  fitted  them  out  as  became  such 
excellent  Christian  men,  and  sent  them  over 
with  the  best  intentions  imaginable,  to  in- 

*  Let  the  reader  remember  that  this,  and  almost 
everything  that  refers  to  the  Irish  Establishment, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  forty  yean 
ago. 


struct  the  Irish  in  all  Christian  truth  and  hu- 
mility. It  so  happened,  however,  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  Hounslow  Heath,  they 
were  every  man,  without  exception,  stopped, 
stripped,  and  robbed,  by  the  gentlemen  who 
frequent  that  celebrated  locality;  who, 
thinking  that  robberv  on  the  high  Church 
was  safer  and  more  lucrative  than  robberv 
upon  the  highway,  came  over  here  instead 
of  pious  men,  where  they  remained  in  their 
original  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

'*  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  that  a  Church 
so  deeply  infected  with  political  corruption, 
so  shamefully  neglected  in  all  that  is  spiritual 
and  regenerative,  and  so  openly  prostituted 
to  intrigue  and  ambition,  can  ever  work  with 
that  high  and  holy  efficacy  which  should 
characterize  her.  These,  however,  are  not 
her  purposes,  nor  are  they  aimed  at.  She 
exists  here  merely  as  an  unholy  bond  between 
the  political  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
maintaining  British  authority  by  her  wealth, 
and  corrupting  Irish  honesty  by  her  exam- 
ple. I  have  already  enumerated  the  class  of 
persons  who  enter  her,  and  touched  upon 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  influenced. 
In  large  famiHes,  for  instance,  if  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  young  fellow  either  too  idle,  or 
too  stupid  for  the  labor  and  duties  of  the 
other  professions,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
or  regret  felt  No  matter — he  Dick,  or 
Jack,  or  Tom,  as  the  case  may  be,  ivill  do  very 
loell  for  the  Church.     '  You  will  make  a  very 

good  parson,  Tom — or  a  Dean — or  a no 

hang  it,  there  I  must  stop,  I  was  about  to 
say  Bishop,  but  not  being  an  Englishman, 
you  cannot  carve  that  dish,  Dick.  Never 
mind — you  can  feed  upon  a  fat  living— or  if 
one  won't  do — why,  we  must  see  and  get  you 
a  pair  of  them,  BilL' 

"But  this,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not 
alL  You  will  be  surprised,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  there  is  no  system  of  education  necessary 
for  entering  into  orders.  No  system,  I  repeat 
— ^properly  so  called  —  either  Scriptural  or 
Ecclesiastical  Some  few  divinity  lectures 
are  to  be  attended,  which  in  general  are 
neither  well  attended— nor  worth  attending 
— and  that,  I  believe,  is  all.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  getting  certificates  of  atten* 
dance  for  these  lectures  is  a  mere  form,  as  is 
the  examination  for  orders.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  young  candidate  for  a  living 
goes  into  the  Church  burthened  with  very 
Uttle  of  that  lore  which  might  spoil  his 
appetite  for  its  enjoyment ;  so  harmoniously 
does  everything  here  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  pastors  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

"  I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  there  is 
little  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  that  is  likely 
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to  regulate  or  purify  the  spirit  of  Orangeism 
when  coming  in  contact  with  itself.  That  it 
had  Uttle  to  gain  from  the  Church  in  a 
spiritual  way,  and  that  the  Chiu"ch  is  not 
fulfilling  the  ends  of  her  establishment  here 
in  any  sense,  is  evident  from  the  Report  in 
the  little  work  from  which  I  have  taken  these 
extracts.  In  that  passage  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  Church  is  for- 
gotten altogether  ;  for  Orangeism  is  termed 
*  an  institution,  whose  chief  object — what- 
ever political  shape  it  may  assume — is  to  pre- 
serve the  Protestsmt  religion.*  I  will  now, 
before  I  close  this  batch,  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  passages  that  prove  most 
distinctly  the  fact,  that  there  stand  clear  in 
this  oath  of  an  Orangeman,  principles, 
founded  on  foregone  practices  and  conclu- 
sions, which  never  should  have  existence  in 
a  country  so  situated  as  this  is. 

"The  Orangemen,  for  instance,  in  the 
paper  headed  their  'General  Declaration,* 
say,  'We  associate  for  the  defence  of  our 
peirLons  and  properties,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  country  ;  and  for  these  purposes 
we  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  the  ciml 
and  military  poxoers  in  the  just  and  lawful 
discharge  of  their  duty.' 

"This,  now,  is  all  very  plausible,  but, 
perhaps,  by  looking  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  may  be 
able  to  perceive  that  in  this  passage,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  a  similar  character,  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  system  lies 
disguised — if  one  can  say  disguised,  because 
to  me,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  the  matter 
seems  obvious  enough.  Who,  then,  are 
these  men  that  come  forward  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  proffer  aid  to  the  civil  and 
military  powers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty?  A  self-constituted  body  without 
authority,  who  have  certainly  proved  them- 
selves to  be  brave  men,  and  rendered  most 
important  services  to  the  state,  at  a  time 
when  such  services  were,  no  doubt,  both 
necessary  and  acceptable.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  aid  was  given  and  received, 
being  but  of  brief  duration,  soon  passed 
away,  leaving  the  party  opposed  to  govern- 
ment— the  rebels — broken,  punished,  flog- 
ged, banished,  hanged  ;  in  fact,  completely 
discomfited,  subdued,  beaten  down.  In  other 
words,  the  rebellion  of  *98  having  been 
thoroughly  suppressed,  this  self-elected  body 
of  men,  tasting  the  sweets  of  authority,  re- 
tain, under  different  circumstances,  these 
obligations,  which,  we  admit,  the  previous 
situation  of  the  country  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. They  retain  them  in  times  of  peace, 
and  bring  into  operation  against  men  who 
were  no  longer  either  in  a  disposition  or 
capacity  to  resist,  those  strong  prejudices 


and  that  fierce  spirit  which  originated  in 
tumult  and  civil  war.  Why,  nobody  con>- 
plains  of  the  conduct  of  Orangemen,  as  a 
body,  in  *98 ;  it  is  of  their  outrages  since, 
that  the  country,  and  such  as  were  opposed 
to  them,  have  a  right  to  complain. 

"  In  another  passage  the  declaration  is  still 
stronger  and  more  significant :  *  We  further 
declare,*  say  they,  '  that  we  are  exclusively  a 
Protestant  association  ;  yet,  detesting  as  we 
do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  not 
persecute,  ivjiirey  nor  upbraid  any  person  on 
accoimt  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided 
the  same  be  not  hostile  to  the  state,* 

"That  is  to  say,  they  wHl  persecute, 
injure,  or  upbraid  such  persons  only  whose 
religious  opinions  are  hostile  to  the  state. 
But,  now,  let  me  ask  any  man  of  common 
sense,  if  he  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
declare  on  oath  what  reHgion  they  have 
alluded  to  as  being  hostile  to  the  state? 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  answer  to  be  given 
— the  Roman  Catholic.  What  else,  then,  is 
this  excessive  loyalty  to  the  state  but  a 
clause  of  justification  for  their  own  excesses, 
committed  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
religion  itself  ?  Did  they  not  also  constitute 
themselves  the  judges  who  were  first  to 
determine  the  nature  of  these  opinions,  and 
aftei'wards  the  authorities  who  should  punish 
them  ?  Here  is  one  triumphant  party  with 
arms  in  their  hand,  who  have  only,  if  they 
wish,  to  mark  out  a  victim,  and  declare  his 
religion  and  principles  as  hostile  to  the  state  ; 
and,  lo !  they  are  at  liberty,  by  their  own 
regulations,  to  ^persecute '  him  ! 

"  In  the  6th  secret  article  there  occurs  the 
following : — *  We  are  not  to  carry  away 
money,  goods,  or  anything,  from  any  person 
whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
these  only  from  an  enemy* 

"This  certainly  shows  the  nature  of  the 
cruel  and  domiciliary  tyranny  which  they, 
subsequently  to  *98,  carried  to  such  excess  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  here,  as 
in  the  other  instance,  what  was  there  to 
guide  them  in  determining  the  crime  which 
constituted  an  enemy  ?  Wby,  their  own  fierce 
prejudices  alone.  Here,  then,  we  find  a 
body  irresponsible  and  self-constituted,  con- 
federated together,  and  trained  in  the  use  erf 
arms  (but  Hterally  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution), sitting,  without  any  legal  authority, 
upon  the  reHgious  opinions  of  a  class  that 
are  hateful  and  obnoxious  to  them — and,  in 
fact,  combining  within  themselves  the  united 
offices  of  both  judge  and  executioner.  With 
the  character  of  their  loyalty  I  have  no 
quarrel ;  I  perceive  it  is  conditional ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  loyalty  is  so  slavish 
and  absurd,  that  the  sooner  such  an  un- 
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necessary  fetterlock  is  struck  Off  the  mind 
the  better.  To-morrow  evening,  however, 
I  am  to  be  introduced  to  an  Orange  Lodge, 
after  the  actual  business  of  it  shall  have  been 
transacted  and  closed.  This  is  a  privilege 
not  conceded  to  many,  but  it  is  one  of  which 
I  shall  very  gladly  avail  myself,  in  order 
that  I  may  infer  from  their  conduct  some 
faint  conception  of  what  it  generally  is." 


CHAPTER  XrS. 

An  Orange  Lodge  at  Full  Work—8ohmon  in  all  his 
Olory — He  Defines  Drinking  to  he  a  Heligious  Ex- 
ercise— True  Blue  and  the  Equiwcal—PIiiCs  EUh 
guencer-A  Cfiarter  Toast, 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

"Friday,  *  *  * 
*'  The  order  of  business  for  each  night  of 
meeting  is,  I  find,  as  follows : — 1.  Lodge  to 
open  with  prayer,  members  standing.  2. 
General  rules  read.  3.  Members  proposed. 
4.  Reports  from  committee.  5.  Names  of 
members  called  over.  6.  Members  balloted 
for.  7.  Members  made.  8.  Lodge  to  close 
with  prayer,  members  standing. 

"  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  fellow  named  Graham,  we 
reached  the  Lodge,  which,  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  own  rules,  was  held  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Topertoe  Tavern,  but  which 
has  since  been  changed  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
Arms — being  a  field  per  pale,  on  which  is 
quartered  a  purse,  and  what  seems  to  be  an 
inverted  utensil  of  lead,  hammered  into  a 
coronet.  In  the  other  is  a  large  mouth, 
grinning,  opposite  to  which  is  a  stuffed  pock- 
et, from  which  hangs  the  motto,  *ne  quid 
detrimenti  res  privata  capiat'  Under  the 
foot  of  the  gentleman  is  the  neck  of  a  famine- 
struck  woman,  surrounded  by  naked  and 
starving  children,  and  it  is  by  the  convenient 
aid  of  her  neck  that  he  is  enabled  to  reach 
the  purse,  or  ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  his  eag- 
erness to  catch  it  and  the-  coronet,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  he 
strangles  her  or  not  On  the  leaden  coronet 
is  the  motto,  alluding  to  the  head  which  fills 
it,  *  similis  simili  gaiidet.* 

I  should  mention,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, that  l^Ir.  Valentine  M  Clutchy,  being 
master  of  the  Lodge  in  question,  was  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  I  had  received  permis- 
sion to  be  present  under  the  circumstances 
already  specified.  The  ceremony  of  making 
a  member  is  involved  in  that  ridiculous  mys- 
tery which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  low  and  ignorant  men.  Some- 
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times  they  are  made  one  by  one,  and  occa* 
sionally,  or,  I  believe,  more  frequently  in 
batches  of  three  or  more,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  heighten  the  effect  Tlie  novice, 
then,  before  entering  the  Lodge,  is  taken  in- 
to another  room,  where  he  is  blindfolded, 
and  desired  to  denude  himself  of  his  shoes 
and  stockings ,  his  right  arm  is  then  taken 
out  of  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeves,  in  order  to 
leave  his  right  shoulder  bare.  He  then  en- 
ters the  Lodge,  where  he  is  received  in  si- 
lence with  the  exception  of  the  master,  who 
puts  certain  queiies  to  him,  which  must  be 
appropriately  answered.  After  this  he  re- 
ceives on  the  naked  shoulder  three  smart 
slaps  of  the  open  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  will- 
ingness to  bear  every  kind  of  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  truth — of  his  steadfastness  to  the 
principles  of  Orangeism,  and  of  his  actual  de- 
termination to  bear  violence,  and,  if  neces^ 
sary,  death  itself,  rather  than  abandon  it  or 
betray  his  brethren. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  business  of  the 
Lodge  had  been  despatched,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  received  an  intimation  to  enter 
from  the  Deputy  Master,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  redoubtable  and  heroic  Phil  him- 
self ;  the  father  having  been  prevented  from 
coming,  it  appeared,  by  sudden  indisposition. 
As  I  entered,  they  were  all  seated,  to  the 
niunber  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  about  a  long 
table,  from  which  rose,  reeking  and  warm, 
the  powerful  exhalations  of  strong  punch 
On  paying  my  respects,  I  was  received  and 
presented  to  them  by  Phil,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  in  great  feather,  being  rigged  out  in 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  Deputy  Master.  The 
rest,  also,  were  dressed  in  their  orange  robes, 
which  certainly  gave  them  a  good  deal  of 
imposing  effect 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  Phil, — *  Bob  Sparrow, 
111  trouble  you  to  touch  the  bell,  and  be  d— d 
to  you — gentlemen,  this  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  and  my  father's— that  is,  we 
intend  to  make  a  good  deal  of  interest  >  in 
him,  if  it's  not  his  own  fault,  and  to  push 
him  on  in  a  way  that  may  serve  him — but, 
then,  he's  in  the  dark  yet ;  however,  I  hope 
he  won't  be  long  so.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
Mr.  Weasel  from  England,  who  has  come 
over  to  see  the  country.' 

**  *  Your  health,  IVfr.  Weasel,'  resounded 
from  all  sides,  *  you're  welcome  among  us, 
and  so  is  every  friend  of  brother  Captain 
Phil'a' 

"  *  Gentlemen,*  said  I,  *  I  feel  much  obliged 
for  the  cordiality  of  your  reception — but, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  Mr.  M'Clutchy  has 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  my  name,  which  is 
Easel,  not  Weasel.' 

"  *  Never  mind,  sir,'  they  replied,  among  a 
jingle  of  glasses,  which  almost  prevented  mo 
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from  being  heard,  '  never  mind,  Mr.  Evil,  we 
don't  care  a  curse  what  your  name  is,  pro- 
vided you're  a  good  Protestant  Your  name 
may  be  Belzebub,  instead  of  Evil,  or  Devil, 
for  that  matter — all  we  want  to  know  is, 
whether  you're  staunch  and  of  the  right  metal,* 

" '  That,  gentlemen^'  I  replied,  *  I  trust 
time  will  tell/ 

" '  I  shall  be  very  proud — ^I  speak  it  not,  I 
hope,  in  a  worldly  sense,'  said  a  Httle  thin 
man  dressed  in  black — *  no,  not  in  a  worldly 
sense  I  shall  be  proud,  sir,  of  your  acquain- 
tance. To  me  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  you 
are  here  as  the  friend  of  my 'excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutchy ;  a  man,  I  trust,  not 
without  a  deep  and  searching  spirit  of- 
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Come,  Solomon,'  said  a  large,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  face  in  which  were 
singularly  blended  the  almost  incompatible 
principles  of  fun  and  ferocity,  *  Come,  Solo- 
mon, none  of  your  preaching  here  so  soon — 
you  know  you're  not  up  to  the  praying  point 
yet,  nor  within  four  tumblers  of  it.  So,  as 
you  say  yourself,  wait  for  your  gifts,  my  lad.' 

"  *  Ah,  Tom,*  replied  Solomon  vnth  a  smile, 
'  always  facetious — always  fond  of  a  harmless 
and  edifying  jest' 

"•SfyB^i,sir/addedhe,'i8M'Slime; 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Law  Agent  to  the 
Castle  Cumber  property,  and  occasionally  to 
transact  business  with  our  friend  M'Clutchy.' 

"  Here  the  waiter  entered  with  a  glass  and 
tumbler,  and  Phil  desired  them  to  shove  me 
up  the  decanter.  This,  however,  I  declined, 
as  not  being  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
whiskey  punch  to  be  able  to  drink  it  without 
indisposition.  I  begged,  however,  to  be 
allowed  to  substitute  a  little  cold  sherry  and 
water  in  its  stead. 

" '  I'm  afeard,  sir,'  observed  another  strong- 
looking  man,  '  that  you  are  hkely  to  prove  a 
cool  Orangeman  on  our  hands.  I  never  saw 
the  man  that  shied  his  tumbler  good  for 
much.' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Solomon,  *  you  need  not  feel 
surprised  at  the  tone  of  voice  and  familiarity 
in  which  these  persons  address  you  or  me. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent men,  who,  to  the  natural  boldness  of 
their  character,  add  on  such  occasions  as 
this,  something  of  the  equality  and  license 
that  are  necessarily  to  be  found  in  an  Orange 
Xiodge.  I  am  myself  here,  I  trust,  on  differ- 
ent and  higher  principles.  Indeed  it  is  from 
a  purely  religious  motive  that  I  come,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  frail,  but  not, 
I  would  hope,  altogether  imedifying  exam- 
ple. Their  language  makes  me  often  feel 
how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  grace,  and  how 
good  it  is  sometimes  for  me  to  be  tempted 
within  my  strength.  I  also  drink  punch 
here,  lest  by  declining  it  I  might  get  into  too 


strong  a  feeling  of  pride,  in  probably  pos* 
sessing  greater  gifts ;  and  I  need  not  say, 
sir,  that  a  watchful  Christian  will  be  nluw  to 
miss  any  opportunity  of  keeping  himself 
humble.  It  is,  then,  for  this  purpose  that  I 
sometimes,  when  among  these  men,  make 
myself  even  as  one  of  them,  and  humble  my- 
self always  with  an  eye  to  edification  even  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  cup.' 

"  *  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  these  Christian 
descents  from  your  vantage  ground  are  gen- 
erally rewarded.* 

"  '  Without  boasting,  I  trust  I  may  say  so. 
These  Httle  sacrifices  of  mine  are  not  without 
their  own  appropriate  compensations.  In- 
deed, it  is  seldom  that  such  stretches  of  duty 
on  the  right  side,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  others,  are  made  altogether  in  vain.  For 
instance,  after  the  humHity — if  I  can  call  it 
so — of  the  third  cup,  I  am  rewarded  with  an 
easy  uprising  of  the  spiritual  man — a  greater 
sense  of  inward  freedom — an  elevation  of  the 
soul — a  benign  beatitude  of  spii'it,  that  dif- 
fuses a  calm,  serene  happiness  through  my 
whole  being.' 

"  *That,  sir,  must  be  delightfuL' 

"  *  It  is  dehghtful,  but  it  is  what  these 
men — carnal  I  do  not  wish  to  call  them  lest 
I  fall — it  is,  however,  what  these  men — or, 
indeed,  any  merely  carnal  man,  cannot  feel. 
This,  however,  I  feel  to  be  a  communication 
made  to  me,  that  in  this  thing  I  should  not 
for  the  time  stop  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
free  to  pass  the  fourth  or  fifth  cup,  knowing 
as  how  greater  freedom  and  additional  privi- 
leges wUl  be  granted.* 

"*Are  the  stages  marked,  sir,  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  tumblers  ? ' 

"  *  Cups,  my  friend — there  is  a  beauty,  sir, 
in  the  economy  of  this  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. For  instance,  the  Hne  between  the 
third  and  fourth  cups  is  much  better  marked, 
and  no  doubt  for  wiser  pui'poses,  than  is  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  At  the  fourth 
my  spirit  is  filled  with  strong  devotional 
tendencies — and  it  is  given  to  me  to  address 
the  Lodge  with  something  like  unctional 
effect;  but  at  the  fifth  this  ecstatic  spirit 
rises  still  higher,  and  assumes  the  form  c^ 
praise,   and  psalms,    spiritual    songs,    and 

r^Utical  anthems.  In  this  whole  assembly, 
am  sc»rry  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one  other 
humble  individual  who,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 
similarly  gifted,  and  goes  along  with  me, 
pari  passu,  as  they  say,  step  by  step,  and  cup; 
by  cup,  until  we  reach  the  highest  order^ 
which  is  praise.  But,  indeed,  to  persons  so 
gifted  in  their  liquor,  drinking  is  decidedly 
a  rehgious  exercise.  That  person  is  the 
little  fellow  to  the  right  of  the  red-faced  man 
up  yonder,  the  little  fellow  I  mean,  who  is 
pale  in  the  face  and  wants  an  eye.    His  name 
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is  Bob  Spaight;  he  is  grand  cobbler,  by 
appointment,  to  the  Lodge,  and  attends  all 
the  Popish  executions  in  the  province,  from 
principle  ;  for  he  is,  between  you  and  me,  a 
Christian  man  pf  high  privileges.  As  for 
our  little  touches  of  melodia  sacra  during 
the  fifth  cup,  the  only  drawback  is,  that  no 
matter  what  the  measure  of  the  psalm  be, 
whether  long  or  short.  Bob  is  sure  to  sing  it 
either  to  the  tune  of  Croppies  lie  Down,  or 
the  Boyne  Water,  they  being  the  only  two 
he  can  manage  ;  a  circumstance  which  forces 
us,  however  otherwise  united,  to  part  com- 
pany in  the  melody,  unless  when  moved  by 
compassion  for  poor  Bob,  I  occasionally  join 
him  in  Croppies  lie  Down  or  the  other  tune, 
for  the  piupose  of  sustaining  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  Orangeman.' 

*'  At  this  time  it  was  with  something  like 
effort  that  he  or  I  could  hear  each  other  as 
we  spoke,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  httle  Solomon  was  very  nearly  in 
all  his  fflory,  from  the  very  slipfht  liquefac- 
tioD  Of  lanji^age  which  m^bt  le  observed 
in  his  conversation. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  now,  that  as  Solomon's 
heart  was  a  little  bit  open,  and  as  the  tide 
of  convei*sation  flowed  both  loud  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  was  a  very  good  opportunity  of  get- 
ting out  of  him  a  tolerably  fair  accoimt  of  the 
persons  by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  I 
accordingly  asked  him  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  several  whom  I  had  observed  as 
the  most  striking  individuals  present 

"  •  That  large  man  with  the  red  face,'  said 
I,  'beside  your  pious  and  musical  friend 
Spaight — who  is  he  ? ' 

"  *  He  is  an  Orange  butcher,  sir,  who 
would  think  very  little  of  giving  a  knock  on 
the  head  to  any  Protestant  who  won't  deal 
with  him.  His  landlord's  tenants  are  about 
half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  and  as 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  leave  them  his  custom 
in  about  equal  degrees,  this  fellow — who,  be- 
tween you  and  me — is  right  in  the  principle, 
if  he  would  only  carry  it  out  a  little  more 
quietly — makes  it  a  standing  grievance  every 
lodge  night  And,  by  and  by,  you  will  hear 
them  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets  for 
the  same  reason.  There  is  a  grim-looking 
fellow,  with  the  great  flsts,  a  blacksmith, 
who  is  at  deadly  enmity  with  that  light  firm- 
looking  man— touching  the  shoeing  of 
lyrClutchy's  cavalry.  Val,  who  knows  a  thing 
or  two,  if  I  may  so  speak,  keeps  them  one 
off  and  the  other  on  so  admirably,  that  he 
contrives  to  get  his  own  horses  shod  and  all 
his  other  iron  work  done,  free,  gratis,  for 
nothing  between  them.  This  is  the  truth, 
brother  Weasel:  in  fact  my  dear  brother 
Weasel,  it  is  the  truth.  There  are  few  here 
who  are  not  moved  by  some  personal  hope 


or  expectation  from  something  or  from  some- 
body. Down  there  near  the  door  are  a  set 
of  fellows — whisper  in  your  ear — about  as 
great  scoundrels  as  you  could  meet  with ; 
insolent,  fierce,  furious  men,  with  bad  pas- 
sions and  no  principles,  whose  chief  delight  is 
to  get  drunk — to  kick  up  party  feuds  in  fairs! 
and  markets,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  a  natu-^ 
ral  love  for  strife.  But  all  are  not  so.  There 
are  many  respectable  men  here  who,  though 
a  Httle  touched,  as  is  only  natural  after  all, 
by  a  httle  cacoethes  of  self-interest,  yet,  never 
suffer  it  to  interfere  with  the  steadiness  and 
propriety  of  their  conduct,  or  the  love  of 
peace  and  good  will  It  is  these  men,  who, 
m  truth,  sustain  the  character  of  the  Orange 
Institution.  These  are  the  men  of  indepen- 
dence and  education  who  repress — as  far  as 
they  can — the  turbulence  and  outrage  of  the 
others.     But  harken !  now  they  begin.' 

**  At  this  moment  the  din  in  the  room  was 
excessive.  Phil  had  now  begun  to  feel  the 
influence  of  liquor,  as  was  evident  from  the 
frequent  thumpings  which  the  table  received 
at  his  hand — the  awful  knitting  of  his  eye- 
brows, as  he  commanded  silence — and  the 
multiplicitv  of  **d — n  my  honors,"  which 
interlardea  his  conversation. 

"  'Silence,  I  say,'  he  shouted  ;  *d — n  my 
honor  if  111  bear  this.  Here's  Mr.  Weasel— 
eh — Evil,  or  Devil ;  d — n  my  honor,  I  forget 
— who  has  come  ov — over  all  the  way — (AU 
the  way  from  Galloway,  is  that  it  ? — go  on) 
— all  the  way  from  England,  to  get  a  good 
sample  of  Protestantism  to  bring  home  with 
him  to  distribute  among  his  father's  ten- 
antry. Now  if  he  can't  find  that  among  our- 
selves to-night,  where  the  devil  would,  or 
could,  or  ought  he  to  go  look  for  it  ?  * 

"  •  Hurra — bravo— hear  brother  Captain 
PhiL' 

"  *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  continued  Phil,  rising 
up ;  *yes,  Mr.  Civil — Evil — ^Devil ;  d — n  my 
honor,  I  must  be  on  it  now — I  am  bold  to  say 
that  we  are — are — a  set  of — ' 

"  *  Hurra — hurra — we  are,  brother  Captain 
Phil.' 

"*And,  gentlemen,  not  only  that,  but 
true  blues,  (Tliree  cheers  for  the  Castle 
Cumber  True  Blue. )  And  what's  a  true  blue, 
gentlemen  ?  I  ask  you  zealously — ^I  ask  you 
as  a  gentleman — ^I  ask  you  as  a  man — I  ask 
you  determinedly,  as  one  that  will  do  or  die, 
if  it  comes  to  that ' — (here  there  was  a  thump 
on  the  table  at  every  word) — *I  ask  you 
as  an  officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Caval- 
ry— and,  gentlemen,  let  any  man  that 
hears  me — that  hears  me,  I  say — because, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  upon  independent  prin- 
ciples, as  the  Deputy-Master  of  this  Lodge, 
gentlemen — (cheers,  hurra,  hurra) — and 
the  question    ia   en    \xK^^\\a5CL\»   ors^^— ^x!l^ 
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of  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary  com- 
prehension, so  to  speak ;  because,  gentle- 
men, it  involves — this  great  question  does — 
it  involves  the  welfare  of  his  majesty,  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  the  great  and  good  King 
William,  gentlemen,  who  freed  us  from  Pope 
and  Popery,  gentlemen,  and  wooden  shoes, 
gentlemen ' 

"'But  not  from  wooden  spoons,  gentle- 
men,' in  a  disguised  voice  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

"  *  Eh  ? — certainly  not — certainly  not — I 
thank  my  worthy  brother  for  the  hint  No, 
gentlemen,  we  unfortunately  have  wooden 
spoons  up  to  the  present  day ;  but,  gentle- 
men, if  we  work  well  together — if  we  be  in 
earnest — if  we  draw  the  blade  and  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  like  our  brothers,  the 

glorious  heroes  of  Scullabogue — there  is  as 
ttle  doubt,  gentlemen,  as  that  the  sim  this 
moment — the  moon,  gentlemen  ;  I  beff  par- 
don— shines  this  moment,  that  we  wul  yet 
banish  wooden  spoons,  as  the  great  and  good 
King  William  did  Popery,  brass  money,  and 
wooden  shoea  Gentlemen,  you  vdll  excuse 
me  for  this  warmth  ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it — it  is  the  warmth,  gentlemen,  that  keeps 
us  cool  in  the  moment — the  globus,  pious 
and  immortal  moment  of  danger  and  true 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  our  Church, 
which  we  all  love  and  practise  on  constitu- 
tional principles.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you 
will  excuse  me  for  this  historical  account  of 
my  feelings — they  are  the  principles,  gentle- 
men, of  a  gentleman — of  a  man — of  an 
officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavalry — and 
lastljr  of  him  who  has  the  honor — the 
glonous,  pious,  and  immortal  honor,  I  may 
say,  to  hold  the  honorable  situation  of  Dep- 
uty-Master of  this  honorable  Lodge.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  propose  our  charter  toast,  with 
nine  times  nine — the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory.  Take  the  time,  gentle- 
men, from  me — hip,  hip,  hurra.* 

"  *  Brother  M'Clutchy,*  said  a  solemn-look- 
ing man,  dressed  in  black,  'you  are  a  little 
out  of  order — or  if  not  out  of  order,  you 
have,  with  great  respect,  travelled  beyond 
the  usages  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  first  place 
— of  course  you  will  pardon  me — ^I  speak 
witk  great  respect — but,  in  the  first  place, 
you  have  proposed  the  charter  toast,  before 
that  of  the  King,  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
Church  and  State ;  and  besides,  have  pro- 
posed it  with  nine  times  nine,  though  it  is 
always  drunk  in  solemn  silence.' 

"  *  In  all  truth  and  piety,  I  deny  that,' 
replied  Httle  Bob  Spaight  'When  I  was 
in  Lodge  Meventeen,  eleven-teen — no,  sev- 
enteen, ay,  seventeen — we  always,  undher 
God,  drank  it  with  cheers.  Some  of  them 
danced — buit  otheir    I  won't  name  them, 


that  were  more  graciously  gifted,  chorused 
it  with  that  blessed  air  of  'Croppies  lie 
Down,'  and  sometimes  with  the  precious 
psalm  of  the  '  Boyne  Water.' 

"  *  I'm  obliged  to  Mr.  Hintwell  for  his 
observations,  for  I'm  sure  they  were  well 
meant ;  but,  gentlemen,  with  every  respect 
for  his — ^his  greater  and  more  tractable  qual^ 
ifications,  I  must  say,  that  I  acted  from  zeal, 
from  zeal — for,  gentlemen,  what's  an  Orange- 
man vnthout  zeal  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is 
--an  Orangeman  vnthout  zeal  is  a  shadow 
without  a  hght,  a  smoke  without  a  fire,  or  a 
Papist  without  treason.  That's  what  he's 
like,  and  now,  having  answered  him,  I  think 
I  may  sit  down.' 

"  Phil,  however,  whose  first  night  of  office 
it  happened  to  be,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Lodge,  had  still  sense  enough  about  him  to 
go  on  with  the  toasts  in  their  proper  order. 
He  accordingly  commenced  with  the  King, 
Protestant  Ascendancy,  the  Grates  of  Ban- 
don,  with  several  other  toasts  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  place.  At  length  he  rose  and 
said : — 

" '  Gentlemen,  are  you  charged — fill  high, 
gentlemen,  for,  though  it's  a  low  toast,  we'll 
gloriously  rise  and  drink  it-are  you  all 
charged  ? ' 

"  *  All  charged,  hurra,  captain !  * 

"  '  Here,  gentlemen,  another  of  our  char- 
ter toast — ^The  pope  in  the  pillory,  the  pil- 
lory in  hell,  and  the  devils  pelting  him  with 
priests !  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  let  that — 
that  beautiful  toast  pass  without — out  add- 
ing a  few  words  to  it  Gentlemen  it  pre- 
sents a  glorious  sight,  a  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good — 
ha,  beg  pardon,  gentlemen — a  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  sight — think  of  the 
pillory,  gentlemen,  isn't  that  in  itself  a 
glorious  and  pious  sight  ?  And  think  of  the 
pope,  gentlemen  ;  isn't  the  pope  also  a  glo- 
rious and  pious  sight  ? ' 

"  '  With  all  truth  and  piety,  and  undher 
God,  I  deny  that,'  said  Bob  Spaighi 

"  'And  so  do  I,'  said  a  second. 

"  '  And  I,'  added  a  third. 

"  'What  damned  Popish  doctrine  is  this?" 
said  several  others. 

" '  Brother  Phil,  be  good  enough  to  recol- 
lect yourself,'  said  Solomon,  '  we  feel,  that  as 
a  Protestant  and  Orangeman,  you  are  not 
doctrinally  correct  now ;  be  steady,  or  I'ather 
steadfast— ast  in  the  faith.' 

"  Phil,  however,  looked  oracles,  his  whole 
face  and  person  were  literally  being  ex- 
panded, as  it  were,  with  the  consciousness 
of  some  immediate  triumph. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  he  proceeded,  '  have  a  ht- 
tle patience — ^I  say  the  pope  is  a  glorious 
and  pious  sight-^' 
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"'UndherOod— ' 

"  •  Silence  Bob.' 

"  *But  I  mean  when  he's  in  the  pillory — 
eh,  d — ^n  my  honor,  I  have  you  all  there ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  r 

" '  Hurra,  hurra,  three  cheers  more  for  the 
captain  !' 

" '  Gentlemen,'  he  proceeded,  *  please  to 
fill  again — I  give  you  now  the  Castle  Cum- 
ber press,  the  Tnie  Blue  and  Equivocal, 
with  the  healths  of  Messr&  Yellowboy  and 
CantwelL* 

'''Hurra!  Messrs.  Yallowboy  and  Cant- 
well!  hurra,  Mr.  Yellow,  Mr.  Yellow.* 

"  Mr.  Yellowboy,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  come  earUer,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
row being  publishing  day  with  him,  now 
rose.  He  was  a  tall,  min,  bony-looking  per- 
son, who  might  very  well  have  taken  his 
name  from  his  complexion. 

*' '  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  and  brothers 
— ^I  rise  with  great  and  powerful  diffidence 
Oo  speak,  to  express  myself,  and  to  utter  my 
sentiments  before  this  most  respectable,  and, 
what  is  more,  truly  loyal  auditoiy — hem. 
In  returning  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
Castle  Cumber  True  Blue  (cheers),  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  motive  but 
that  staunch  and  loyal  one  which  stimulates 
us  all — hem.  The  True  Blue,  gentlemen, 
is  conducted — has  b^n  conducted — and 
shall  be  conducted  to  all  eternity — should  I 
continue  to  be  so  long  at  the  head  of  it — ^so 
long  I  say,  gentlemen' — here  the  speaker's 
«ye  began  to  roll — ^and  he  slapped  the  table 
with  vehemence — '  I  shall,  if  at  the  head  of 
it  so  long,  conduct  it  to  all  eternity  upon 
the  self-same,  identical,  underivating  princi- 
ples that  have  idontified  me  with  it  for  the 
last  six  months.  What's  Pruddestantism, 
gentlemen,  without  a  bold,  straightforward 
press  to  take  care  of  its  pruv^eges  and 
interests  ?    It's  nothing,  gentiemen.' 

*' '  Undher  Gkxl,  sir,  and  with  all  piety  and 
perseverance  I  deny — ' 

'"Silence,  brother  Bob,  don't  interrupt 
Mr.  Yellowboy,  hell  make  himself  plain  by 
and  by.* 

« '  I  deny—' 

" '  Silence — ^I  say.' 

" '  Nothing,  gentiemen — a  candle  that's  of 
no  use  unless  it's  lit— and  the  press  is  the 
match  that  lights  it  (hurra,  cheers).  But, 
as  I  said  in  defending  Pruddestantism,  we 
advocate  civil  and  rehgious  liberty  all  over 
the  world — ^I  say  so  boldly — for,  gentiemen, 
whatever  I  say,  I  do  say  boldly  — ^here  he 
glanced  at  the  Equivocal—'I  am  not  the 
man  to  present  you  with  two  faces— or  I'm 
not  the  man  rather  to  carry  two  faces — and 
only  show  you  one  of  them — I'm  not  the 
man  to  make  prutensions  as  a  defender  of 


civil  and  reUgious  hberty,  with  a  Protestant 
face  to  the  front  of  my  head,  and  a  Popish 
face  in  my  pocket — to  be  produced  for  the 
adversary  of  Popeiy  and  idolatry — whenever 
I  can  conciliate  a  clique  by  doing  so.*  Here 
there  was  a  look  of  sarcastic  defiance  turned 
upon  Cantwell — ^who,  conscious  of  his  own 
integrity — merely  returned  it  with  a  meek 
and  benignant  smile,  a  la  Solomon. 

"'No,  gentlemen,  I  am  none  of  those 
thin^ — but  a  bold,  honest,  uncompermising 
Pruddestant — who  will  support  the  church 
and  Constitution  for  ever — who  will  uphold 
Pruddestant  Ascendancy  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment— keep  down  Popery  and  treason — and 
support  civil  and  religious  liberty  over  the 
world  to  aU  eternity.' 

"  'Cheers — hxura — hurra — success  brother 
Yellowboy.* 

" '  And  now,  gentiemen,  before  I  sit  down 
there  is  but  one  observation  more  that  I 
wish  to  make.  If  it  was  only  idontified  with 
myself  I  would  never  notice  it — but  it's  not 
only  idontified  with  me  but  with  you,  gen- 
tiemen— for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
snake  in  the  grass — a  base,  dangerous^ 
Equivocal,  crawlmg  reptile  among  us — ^who, 
wherever  truth  and  loyalty  is  concerned, 
never  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  or  can  put  a 
pen  to  paper  but  with  a  deceitful  calumniat-* 
ing  attention.  He  who  can  divulge  the  se-i 
crets  of  our  Lodge ' — (Here  there  was  another ' 
furious  look  sent  across  which  received  a 
poHte  bow  and  smile  as  before) — '  who  can 
divulge,  gentiemen,  the  secrets  of  our  Lodge, 
and  ^ude  to  those  who  have  been  there — I 
refer,  gentiemen,  to  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Equivocal  some  time  ago — in 
which  a  hint  was  thrown  out  that  I  was 
found  by  the  editor  of  that  paper  Ijdng 
drunk  in  the  channel  of  Castie  Cumber 
Main-street,  opposite  his  office — that  he 
brought  me  in,  recovered  me,  and  then 
helped  me  home.  Now,  gentiemen.  111  just 
mention  one  circumstance  that  will  disprove 
the  whole  base  and  calumnious  charge — it  is 
this — on  rising  next  morning  I  found  that  I 
had  eight  and  three  halfpence  safe  in  my 
pocket— and  yet  that  reptile  says  that  he 
carried  me  into  his  house  I ! !    Having  thus, 

fmtiemen,  triumphantiy  refuted  that  charge^ 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  healths , 
—the  healths  of  all  honest  men,  and  confu- 
sion to  those  who  betray  the  secrets  of  an 
Orange  Lodge ! ' 

"  As  each  paper  had  itspartv  in  the  Lodge, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  attack  upon 
the  Editor  of  the  Equivocal  was  at  all  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  approbation.  Far 
from  it  Several  hisses  were  given,  which 
again  were  met  by  cheers,  and  these  by 
counter  cheers.    In  this  disorder  Mr.  Cant* 
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well  rose,  his  face  beaming  wiih  mildness 
and  benignity — sweetness  and  smiles — and 
having  bowed,  stood  all  meekness  and  pa- 
tience imtil  the  cheering  was  over. 

"* Brother  Cantwell,'  said  Solomon,  're- 
member to  discard  self-reliance— let  thy  sup 
W— support  be  from ' — but  before  he  could 
finish,  brother  Cantwell  turned  round,  and 
blandly  bowing  to  him,  seemed  to  say — for 
he  did  not  speak — 

"  *  My  dear  brother  M'Slime,  I  follow 
your  admirable  advice ;  you  see  I  do — I 
shall' 

"  *Mr.  Chairman,'  said  he,  'gentlemen and 
dear  brothers' — ^here  he  pause(La  moment, 
whilst  calmly  removing  the  tumbler  out  of 
his  way  that  he  might  have  room  to  place 
his  hand  upon  the  table  and  gently  lean 
towards  the  chairman.  He  then  serenely 
smoothed  down  the  fiill  of  his  shirt,  during 
which  his  fi-iends  cheered — and  ere  com- 
mencing he  gave  them  another  short,  and, 
as  it  were,  parenthetical  bow.  *Mr.  Chair- 
man, gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  I  do  not 
rise  upon  this  very  unpleasant  occasion — 
unpleasant  to  me  it  is,  but  not  on  my 
account — for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to 
the  coarse  efPiisions  of  an  unlettered  mind, 
that  shapes  its  vulgar  outpourings  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  worse  feehng.  No,  I  am  incapable 
of  the  bad  feeling,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
thanks  to  my  education,  of  iUiterate  lan- 
guage, in  the  second.  It  has  pleased  my 
mend  Mr.  Yellowboy— if  he  will  still  allow 
me  to  call  him  so — for  I  appeal  to  you  all 
whether  it  becomes  those  who  sit  under  this 
hallowed  roof  to  disagree — it  has  pleased 
him,  I  say,  to  bring  charges  against  me,  to 
some  of  which  I  certainly  must  plead  guilty 
— if  guHt  there  be  in  it  It  has  pleased  him 
to  charge  me  with  the  unbrotherly  crime, 
the  unchristian  crime,  the  un-orange  crime ' 
— here  he  smiled  more  blandly  at  every 
term,  and  then  brought  his  smiling  eye  to 
bear  on  his  antagonist — '  of  lifting  him  out 
of  the  channel  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
where  he  lay — ^I  may  say  so  among  ourselves 
— in  state  of  most  comfortable,  but  un- 
orange-like  intoxication.' 

*.'  The  audience  now  being  mostly  drunk, 
were  tickled  with  this  compliment  to  their 
sobriety,  and  cheered  and  shouted  for  more 
than  a  minute.  '  Go  on  Cantwell  I  By 
Japers,  you're  no  blockhead ! ' 

"  *  Under  Providence,  and  with  all  piety  I 
say  it,  he  will  vanquish  the  yallow  sinner 
over  tiiere.' 

"  *  Brother  Cantwell, 'observed  Mr.  M'Slime, 
*  go  on — the  gift  is  not  withheld.' 

"  Another  smiHng  bow  to  M'Slime,  as  much 

to  say,  *  I  know  it's  not — ^I  feel  it's  not' 

'' '  Tlus,  gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  was 


my  crime— I  acted  the  good  Samaritan 
towards  him — that  was  my  crime.  May  1 
often  commit  it ! ' 

"  *  Is  that  your  pretended  charity,  sir  ? ' 
said  Yellowboy,  whose  temper  was  sorely 
tried  by  the  other's  calmness ;  '  don't  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  cannot  become  the  Sa- 
maritan unless  I  become  the  drunkard  ?  and 
yet  you  hope  often  to  conmiit  it ! ' 

"No  notice  whatsoever  taken  of  this. 

"  *  — But  perhaps  there  was  still  a  greater 
crime  in  this  afiGgdr.  I  allude  to  the  crime  of 
having,  after  the  account  of  his  frailty  had 
taken  wind  through  the  whole  country,  ven- 
tured to  defend  it,  or  rather  to  place  it  in 
such  a  light  as  might  enable  the  public  to 
place  it  to  the  account  of  mere  animal  ex- 
haustion, independent  of  the  real  cause. 
And  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  to  a  very 
enlarged  extent  I  succeeded — for  many  per- 
sons having  heard  of  the  circiimstance  in  its 
worse  and  most  offensive  sense,  actually  came 
to  my  office * 

"  '  Yes,  after  you  had  ma^e  it  public,  as 
far  as  you  could.' 

"  * — To  my  office,  to  inquire  into  it  And 
I  assure  you  all,  gentlemen,  that  from  motives 
at  once  of  the  Christian  and  the  Orangeman, 
I  merely  informed  them  that  the  gentleman 
had  certainly  had,  about  the  time  specified, 
a  very  severe  fit — ^I  did  not  add  of  intoxica- 
tion— on  the  contrary,  I  charitably  stopped 
there,  and  now  it  would  appear  that  this  for- 
bearance on  my  part  is  another  crime.  But 
even  that  is  not  alL  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  the  paragraph  in  the  paper  which 
I  have  honor  to  conduct,  was  one  which  I 
shall  just  allude  to.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  inserted  in  the  True  Blue  a  short  article 
headed  *  Susanna  and  the  Elder,*  in  which  cer- 
tain vague  and  idle  reports,  febricated  by 
some  person  who  bears  enmity  to  a  most  re- 
spectable Christian  gentleman,  who  honors 
us  this  moment  with  his  presence ' 

"Solomon  here  approached  him,  and 
grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed— 

"  *  Thank  you,  my  dear  brother  Cantwell 
— thank  you  a  hundred  times ;  yours  is  the 
part  of  a  true  Christian ;  so  go  on,  I  entreat 
you — here  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — ^I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  tried.' 

"  *  Now  it  was  really  the  charity  contained 
in  the  article  from  the  True  Blue  that  struck 
me  so  forcibly — for  it  not  only  breathed  the 
scandal  so  gently,  as  that  it  would  scarcely 
stain  a  mirror — and  it  did  not  stain  the  mir- 
ror against  which  the  report  was  directed — 
but  it  placed  it  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  not  be  maUgned  veithout  his 
knowledge,  on  taking  steps  to  triumph  over 
it,  which  our  friend  did — and  great  was  his 
triumph  and  meekly  was  it  borne  on  the  00* 
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casion.  With  re^ct  to  my  political  creed, 
gentlemen,  you  all  know  it  is  my  boast  that 
I  belong  to  no  party.  I  advocate  broad  and 
general  principles  ;  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive they  are,  so  does  my  love  of  kind 
take  a  wider  range.  I  am  a  patriot,  that  is 
my  boast — a  moderate  man — an  educated 
man ;  I  am,  at  least,  a  competent  master  of 
the  English  language,  which  I  trust  I  can 
write  and  speak  like  a  gentleman.  I  am  not 
given  to  low  and  gross  habits  of  life  ;  I  am 
never  found  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication 
late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  day ;  nor  do  I 
suffer  my  paper  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
gratifyinl  C  private  slander  or  personal  re- 
sentment  which  I  am  not  capable  of  writing 
myself,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  acknowl> 
e4ge  as  a  man.  I  am  not  a  poor,  kicked, 
horse-whipped,  and  degradea  scoundrel, 
whose  mahgnity  is  only  surpassed  by  mv 
cowardice — whose  principal  delight  is  to  stab 
in  the  dark — a  lurking  assassin,  but  not  an 
open  murderer — a  sneaking,  skulking  thiet 
without  the  manliness  of  the  highwayman — 

a  pitiful,  servile ^but,  1  believe,  I  have  said 

enough.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  trust  I  am  none 
of  these  ;  nor  am  I  saying  who  is.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them  all  cen- 
tred in  the  same  man  ;  but  if  it  were,  it 
would  certainly  be  quite  as  extraordinary  to 
find  that  man  seated  at  an  Orange  Lodge. 
Brother  Yellowboy,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  your  healtL' 

"  Brother  Yellowboy  felt  that  he  was  no 
match  at  all  for  Cantwell ;  so  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  further  venom  of  his  tongue,  he 
drank  his  in  return,  and  joined  in  the  cheers 
with  which  his  speech  was  received ;  for  by 
this  time  the  audience  cared  not  a  fig  what 
was  said  by  either  party." 


C3HAPTERXX. 

Sobriety  and  LoyaUy^A  Checkered  Dialogue — TTie 
Beauty  and  Necessity  of  Human  FraiUy^A 
Burning  and  Shining  Light  Going  Home  in  the 
Bark-- The  Value  of  a  Lantfiom. 

*'  Tee  character  or  forms  of  decency  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  now  began  to 
disappear.  M'Clutchy's  blood-hounds,  or 
wreckers  —  for  they  were  indiscriminately 
termed  both — having  drank  a  great  deal  of 
liquor,  became  quite  violent,  and  nothing 
now  was  heard  but  party  songs,  loud  talk, 
and  offensive  toasts,  mingled  with  a  good 
deal  of  personal  abuse,  and  private  jealousies 
of  each  other's  influence  with  l^TGutehy. 

"  *  D — n  your  blood.  Grimes,  Tm  as  loyal 
as  ever  you  were.    Wasn't  my  grand&ther  a 


Tory  hunter,  who  houghed  and  hanged 
more  bloody  Papishes — ' 

"'Who's  that,'  said  Bob,  'talking  about 
hanging  Papishes  ?  Where — where  are  they 
to  be  hanged?  Under  God,  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  villains  hanged  than  any  other 
frail  sinner  in  the  province.  Oh,  it  i?  n  con- 
soling— a  sustaining  sight !  * 

"  *  What's  the  reason,  then,  that  thtj  Prot- 
estant gentry  of  the  country  don'\  stand  by 
their  own?  Why  do  they  deal  with  Pa- 
pishes ?  By  Japers  they  don't  d<>6erve  us  to 
stand  by  them.' 

"  *  I  sav,  Fulton,  it's  a  d— d  Ue.  I  was  at 
the  wrecking  of  the  BallygiASS  Threshers, 
when  vou  shaobed  sickness  and  wouldn't  go.' 

"  *  And  I  am  glad  I  diun  t  A  purty  busi- 
ness you  made  of  it— to  pull  down  the 
houses,  and  wreck  the  furniture  about  the 
ears  of  a  set  of  women  and  children  ;  I  say 
such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  Orangemen.' 

"  *  An'  what  the  devil  right  have  you  to 
expect  the  sargeantship,  then,  when  you 
won't  perform  its  duties  ?  * 

"  *  I  don't  care  a  d — n  about  you  or  it 
The  Pope  in  the  pillory,  the  pillory  in 
h— 1— ' 

"* — Sent  the  bullet  through  his  palm, 
and  kept  his  finger  and  thumb  together  ever 
since — 

— «'  *  Lero  lero  liUibuUezo,  lUlibuUero  ballenela.*-- 

' — Sleet  or  Blaaghter,  holj  water, 

Sprinkle  Lhe  Catholics  every  one ; 
Gut  them  asnnder,  and  make  them  lie  nndher. . 

The  Protestant  boys  will  carry  their  own. — ^ 

"'They  can  never  stand  the  guns — the 
lead  makes  them  fly — and,  by  Japers,  they'll 
get  it. — ' 

"  '  What  health,  man  ?  out  with  it ;  are  we 
to  sit  here  all  night  for  it  ? — ' 

"  *He  gets  half  his  bread  from  a  d d 

Papish,  merely  because  he's  his  tenant — in- 
stead of  getting  the  whole  of  it  from  me, 
that's  better  than  a  tenant,  a  brother  Orange* 
man — 

— *'  *  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
The  lines  for  to>  letire ; 
But  King  William  threw  his  bomb  balls  in, 
And  set  them  all  on  fire.* — 

"In  fact  the  confusion  of  Babel  was 
nothing  to  it  now,  every  voice  was  loud,  and 
what  between  singing,  swearing,  shouting, 
ai'guing,  drinking  toasts,  and  howling,  of 
various  descriptions,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
to  find  anythmg  in  any  other  country  that 
could  be  compared  te  ii 

''  Phil  himself  was  by  this  time  nearly  as 
drunk  as  any  of  them,  but  in  consequence 
of  several  hints  from  those  who  preserved 
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their  sobriety,  and  several  of  tiiem  did,  he 
now  got  to  his  legs,  and  called  silence. 

"  *  Silence,  sil-sil-silence,  I  say,  d — n  my 
honor  if  111  bear  this.  Do  you  think  (hic- 
cup) we  can  separate  without  drinking  the 
Castle  Cu-Cumber  toast  Fill,  gentle-(hic- 
cup)-men,  here's  Lord  Cumber  and  the 
Castle-Castle  Cu-Cumber  property,  with  the 
health  of  Sol-Sol-Solo-Solomon  M«lime, 
Esq.— 

— **  *  For  God  will  be  our  kingf  thia  day, 

And    111  be  the  general   over— eh — over 
— no,  no,  under.' — 

"  *  Under,  I  believe  (hiccup) — ' 

*  Silence,  there,  I  say.* 

*  My  friends— my  dear  friends,'  said  Solo- 
mon— *my  brothers — Christian  brethren,  I 
should  say,  for  you  are  Christian  brethren — 
Lord  Cum-ber's  health  is  a  good  thing,  and 
his  property  is  a  good  thing ;  and  I — I  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  it,  as  I  am  bound  to  do, 
as  a  Christian.  Am  I  Christian?  "Well — * 
(here  he  smiled,  and  laving  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  added,)  'well  I  know  what  I  feel 
herSy  that  is  alL  My  dear  friends,  I  said  that 
Lord  Cumber's  heialth  and  pi*operty  were 
good  things,  but  I  know  a  thing  that's 
better,  more  valuable,  richer— and  what  is 
that?  It  IS  here,  in  this  poor  frail — but  not 
frail  so  long  as  that  thing  is  here — that 
thing,  what  is  it?  Oh,  if  you  had  prayed 
for  i^  wrestled  for  it,  fought  for  it,  as  I  did, 
vou  would  know  what  it  is,  and  all  the  de- 
lightful and  elevating  consolations  it  brings 
along  with  it  Surely  some  one  drank  Lord 
Cumber's  health !  That  was  well ;  he  sitteth 
in  a  high  place,  and  deserveth  honor.  Let 
us  drink  his  health,  my  friends — let  us  drink 
it,  yea,  abundantly,  even  unto  rejoicing.  But 
what  is  this  thing?  Why,  it  is  the  sense  of 
inward  support,  a  mild,  sweet  light,  that 
difiEuses  pleasant  thoughts  through  you,  that 
multiphes  every  gooa  gift  about  you,  that 
makes  one  cup  of  pleasant  Hquor  seem  two. 
It  is  not  to  many  that  these  things  are  vouch- 
safed ;  not,  I  believe,  to  any  here,  always 
with  humiHty  and  fear  be  it  spoken,  except- 
ing Bob  Spaight  and  myself — 

— '*  *  July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town, 

responded  Bob, 

*'  *  There  was  a  grievous  battle. 

Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
By  the  "cannons  that  did  rattle.^ 

"  '  Tea,'  pursued  Bob,  '  the  gift  is  come, 
brother  Solomon — ^the  fifth  cup  always  brings 
it— 

— '  King  Jamea  he  pitched  hia  tents  between  * — 


"  *  Aye,  but,  brother  Bob,'  resumed  Solo- 
mon, '  the  gift  is  a  little  too  soon  on  this  oo* 
casion.  Let  me  give  the  words,  and,  Bob^ 
if  you  could  manage  the  *  Protestant  Boys,' 
rather  than  'Croppies  lie  Down,'  it  would 
suit  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  congre^tion  joined  us  in  it  I  shal^ 
give  the  words — let  me  see,  long  measure, 
eight  lines,  four  nines,  and  four  six-sixes  ; — 

*"  *  *  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand, 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  oh, 
What  signifies  the  life  o*  man, 
An*  *twere  not  for  the  lasses,  oh.*' 

eh,  let  me  see — am  I  right? ' 

"  'Right,'  they  shouted,  'never  were  half 
so  right,  Solomon.  Well  join  you  to  a 
man,'  and  accordingly,  with  one  voice,  they 
gave  the  stanza  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
little  Bob  lending  them,  to  the  air  of  '  Crop- 
pies lie  Down,'  in  a  style  that  was  perfectly 
irresistible. 

"Thus ended  anight  in  an  Orange  Lodge, 
but  not  so  out  of  it  Those  who  had  to  go 
any  distance,  were  armed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  they  got  into  the 
street,  they  commenced  their  usual  courses : 
shots  were  fired  in  every  direction,  offensive 
songs  were  sung — any  money  for  the  feice  of 
a  Papist — to  hell  with  the  Pope — Ram  down 
Catholics,  and  so  on.  At  length,  by  degrees 
these  nil  ceased,  the  streets  gradually  grew 
quiet,  then  still,  and  another  night  closed 
upon  the  habits  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  in 
the  wantonness  of  their  power,  scarcely  knew 
what  they  did. 

"  Having  witnessed  the  scene  just  describ- 
ed— a  scene  that  accounted  very  clearly  for 
at  least  one  impoiiant  phase  of  Irish  hfe — I 
deemed  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed,  this  being 
the  inn  in  which  I  stop.  I  accordingly  was 
about  to  ascend  the  staircase,  fi^om  the  lobby, 
for  we  sat  in  the  back  drawing-room,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  voice  that  was  not  un- 
familiar to  me,  giving  expression  to  language 
in  which  I  coidd  perceive  there  was  a  very 
peculiar  blending  of  love  and  devotion  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  from 
the  admirable  tact  with  which  he  balanced 
the  application  of  the  two  principles,  whether 
Solomon,  for  it  was  Jie,  loved  the  physical  or 
the  spiritual  system  of  the  bai'maid,  for  it 
was  sne,  with  more  earnestness  and  warmth. , 
The  family  at  this  time  had  all  retired  for 
the  night,  with  the  exception  of  boots,  and 
the  barmaid  in  question,  a  well  made,  pretty 
Irish  girl,  with  a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  in  her 
head,  that  beamed  with  fun  and  good  humor. 
Solomon,  instead  of  going  home,  had  got 
into  a  little  retired  spot  behind  the  bar, 
called    the  snuggery,   and  into  which,   of 
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cotirse,  she  attended  him  with  a  glass  of 
liquor. 

"  *  Eliza,*  said  Solomon,  *  Eliza,  I  have 
often  had  an  intention  of  asking  you  to  allow 
me  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure,  Eliza,  of 
some  serious  conversation  with  you.  It  is  a 
trying  world,  a  wicked  world,  and  to — to  a 
girl — so  charming  a  girl  as  you  are,  Eliza — ' 
*  Charming,  Sir.  M'SHme  ;  well,  well ! ' 
'Charming,  certainly,  as  reg£uxls  your 
person,  your  external  person — ^your  person 
is  indeed  very  charming,  and  verily,  Eliza, 
this  brandy  and  water  is  truly  precious,  so 
beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot — now, 
Eliza,  will  you  pardon  me  a  small,  but,  I 
trust,  not  unedifying  joke  ;  yes,  you  will — I 
know — I  see  you  will — ^veiy  well,  then,  the 
Httle  joke  is  pardoned — this  brandy  and  water 
are  so  beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  something  in  that 
sweet  hand  of  yours  that  diffuses  a  deHcious 
■  flavor  upon  it — I  know  that  such  things  exist' 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  IkFSlime,  fix»m  such 
a  religious  gentleman  as  you,  are,  I  didn't 
expect — ' 

'* '  Ah,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  is  coming  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  I  am  glad  to  And 
that  you  are  not  insensible  to  it  On  that 
subject,  my  sweet  girl,  and  you  are  a  sweet 
girl — it  is  that  I  propose  to  speak  with  you — 
to  commune  with  you — in  a  spirit,  my  dear 
Eliza^  of  love  and  affection.  Will  you  then 
take  a  seat — a  seat,  my  dear  Eliza.' 

"  *  I  fear  I  cannot,  sir  ;  you  know  there  is 
no  one  else  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  bai'.' 

"  *  The  business  of  the  bar,  my  dear  girl, 
is  over  for  this  night ;  but  not,  I  trust — sin- 
cerely trust— -that  of  the  sweet  barmaid  ;  do 
sit,  EUza,  pray  be  seated,  and  let  me  have  a 
word  with  you  in  season ;  thank  you,  but 
not  at  such  a  distance,  Eliza,  such  an  incon- 
venient distance  ;  I  say  inconvenient — be- 
cause— ^ugh,  ugh,  I  have  caught  a  sUght  cold 
— ^as  a  tnal  it  came — and  I  will  receive  it  so, 
that  has  fallen  for  the  time — ugh,  ugh,  ugh 
— upon  my  limgs,  and  renders  it  a  good 
deal  troublesome  to  me  to  speak  loud ;  so 
that  the  nearer  you  sit — and  it  has  affected 
my  head  a  Httle,  only  with  a  slight  deafness, 
though,  which  —  were  you  speaking,  my 
dear?' 

"*No,  sir.' 

"'Yes,  so  I  thought,  you  were  saying 
something — will  soon  pass  away.' 

"  I  thought  this  dialogue,  on  the  part  of 
M'Slime,  too  characteristic  to  be  lost.  I  ac- 
cordingly stole  somewhat  near  the  snuggery, 
until  I  got  into  a  position  from  whence  I 
could  see  them  clearly,  without  being  s^en 
mysell  It  was  quite  evident  from  the 
humor,  which,  in  spite  of  a  demure  face, 
glinted  from  her  eye,  that  Eliza^s  object  was 


to  occasion  M'Siime  to  assume  his  real  char* 
acter,  for  I  could  easilv  see  that  from  time  to 
time  she  felt  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
suppressing  her  laughter. 

"  *  The  deafness,  EHza,  I  feel  particularly 
troublesome,  though  not  painful;  as  while 
transacting  business  it  f-forces  me  to  sit  so 
very  close  to  my  chents.'  j 

"  *  But  I  am  not  a  cUent,  Mr.  M'SHme,  and' 
you  need  not  draw  your  chair  so  close  to  me 
— there  now,  that  will  do.' 

"  *  You  are  my  sweet — sweet  girl ;  you  are 
my  cUent — and  you  shall  be  my  chent — and 
upon  a  most  important  subject — the  most 
important  of  aU ;  verily,  Eliza,  this  is  a  most 
delicious  cup  of  refreshment  How  did  you 
flavor  it — but,  indeed,  if  I  were,  as  I  have 
been,  before  I  was  graciously  called  and 
chosen,  I  would  have  recourse  to  a  harmless 
gallantry,  and  say  that  this  most  ambrosial 
beverage  must  have  caught  its  sweetness 
from  your  hps — ^its  fragrance  from  your 
breath — and  its  lustre  from  your  eyes — I 
would  say  so — if  I  were  as  I  have  been — and, 
indeed,  as  I  am — even  yet,  frail,  Eliza,  still 
frail,  and  very  far,  indeed,  from  perfection — 
but,  still,  even  as  I  am  I  could  scarcely  scru- 
ple to  relapse  a  Httle — ^yea,  only  a  little, 
Eliza,  for  the  sake  of  such  lips — of  such  eyes 
— and  such  a  fragrant  breath.  Alas  !  we  are 
aU  frail' 

"  *  But,  Mr.  M'Slime,  I  surely  didn't  think 
that  you  who  stand  so  high  in  the  religious 
world,  and  that  the  people  look  upon  as  a 
saint,  would  talk  as  you  do.' 

"  *Ah,  EHza,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  very  nat- 
ural for  you  in  your  hitherto  darkened  state 
to  say  so  ;  but,  sweet  Eliza,  if  you  had  your 
privileges,  you  could  understand  me.  For 
instance,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  precious 
Httle  dialogue  with  you,  I  am  only  foUowing 
up  a  duty  that  sti-engthens  myself;  for, 
Eliza^  my  precious  creature,  if  more  light 
were  given  you,  you  would  be  permitted  to 
feel  that  an  occasional  lapse  is  for  our  good, 
by  showing  us  our  own  weakness  and  how 
little  we  can  do  of  ourselvea  No — there  is 
nothing  which  gives  us  so  much  confidence 
and  strength  as  to  know  our  own  weakness ; 
but,  my  sweet  girl,  of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to 
know  it,  if  we  do  not  feel  it ;  and  why  feel  it 
— ^unless  we  suffer  it  for  better  purposes  to 
teach  us  a  practical  lesson  to  humble  ua' 

"'That's  queer  doctrine,  Mr.  M'SHme, 
and  I  don't  properly  understand  it' 

"  *  I  know  you  don't,  my  darling  girl ;  for 
it  has  not  been  given  to  you,  as  ye^  to  un- 
derstand it  Nay,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  a 
stumbling  block  to  you,  in  your  present 
state.' 

" '  Whjr,  do  you  think  me  so  very  great  a 
sinner,  sir?' 
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"*Not  by  acts,  Eliza — and  what  a  soft 
name  is  Eliza — soft  as  a  pillow  of  down — ^but 
by  condition.  You  are  exalted  now,  upon 
pride— not  personal  pride,  but  the  pride  of 
position.  You  think  you  are  incapable  of 
error  or  infirmity,  but  you  must  be  brought 
down  to  a  sense  of  your  own  frailty,  as  it 
were,  for  it  is  upon  a  consciousness  of  that, 
that  you  must  build.' 

*' '  That  is  to  say,  I  must  commit  sin  first, 
in  order  to  know  the  grace  of  repentance 
afterwards.' 

"  '  You  put  it  too  strongly,  Eliza ;  but 
here  is  the  illustration  : — You  know  it  is  said 
*  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  men.'  And  I  know  many,  Eliza,  who  go 
through  a  long  course  of  virtuous  iniquity, 
in  order  that  their  triumph  in  the  end  may 
be  the  greater.  I  have  myself  practised  it 
on  a  smaU  way,  and  found  it  refreshing. 
And  now,  Miza^  bring  me  another  cup  of 
brandy  and  water,  even  for  my  stomach's 
sake  ;  and,  Eliza,  my  charming  girl,  put  it  to 
those  sweet  Hps — that  it  may  catch  the  true 
fr^rance— Christian  fragrance  I  wish  I  could 
say — for  they  are  fragrant  hps — and  a  sweet 
arm-a  full  tapering  arm  you  are  gifted 
with.  Ah !  Eliza,  if  you  could  feel  ai^  I  feel — 
nay,  it  was  the  chsdr  that  was  imsteady — my 
my  heart  is  dis — dissolving,  Eliza.  If  you 
were  only  a  Httle  more  frail,  my  sweet  girl — 
we  could  feel  this  a  kind  of  rehgious  exer- 
cise. Oh !  these  precious  little  frailties — ^these 
precious  Httle  frailties  I ' 

" '  Mr.  M'Shme  you  will  excuse  me,  but  I 
think  you  have  got  enough,  and  a  Httle  too 
much  Hquor.  If  you  should  be  seen  going 
home  in  an  imsteady  state  your  character 
would  suffer.* 

"  '  Another  cup  of  refreshment,  Eliza — but 
I  am  not  perfection — no — nor  would  I  be 
perfection.  What  would  life  be  without 
these  precious  Httle  frailties — that  make  us 
what  we  are.' 

"  *  With  all  piety  and  undher ' 

"  *  Who  is  that,'  inquired  the  maid,  evi- 
dently startled,  if  not  affrighted  by  a  stiunge 
voice. 

" '  I  join — join  you,  brother  M'Slime,  for 
another  ciip  of  refreshment' 

"  •  Bob  Spaight — brother  Bob — ^I  am  glad 
you  are  here  ;  Eliza,  my  darling — my  dove — 
another  cup  for  Bob,  and  after  that  we  shall 
aid  each  other  home — will  render  one  an- 
other Christian  and  mutual  assistance.' 

"  *  Yes,'  repHed  Bob,  clearing  his  voice  • — 


Bob — 'King  James  he  pitched    his  ^ 
tents  between  {^Simutta- 

Sohmon — *  There's  naught  bat  care  on  tnsoudy, 
•very  hand,  J 


Boh — The  lines  for  to  retire,  )  8imvMa>^ 

Solomon — In  every  hour  that  passes,  O, )  neoudjf. 

Bob — Bat  King  William  threw  his  bomb  ) 

balls  in,  >• 

Solomon — What  signifies  the  life  o*  man,  ) 

Bob — And  set  them  all  on  fire.' 
Solomon — An*   *twema  for  the  lasses, 
0I» 


^\ 


" '  Many  thanks,  sweet  Eliza — oh !  that  I 
could  say  my  frail  Eliza  ;  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  so  ye^  I  trust ;  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
so.* 

" '  Qod  forbid,'  she  repHed.  *  This  is  not 
for  you,  Mr.  M'Slime — I  certainly  will  give 
you  no  more  this  night  But  Bob  here  is  a 
favorite  of  mine.  Bob,  you  wiU  see  Mr. 
M'SHme  home  ? ' 

'* '  In  aU  piety  and  truth,  I  shaU  see  that 
burning  and  shining  Hght  home,'  returned 
Bob  ;  '  in  the  meantime  I  wiU  thank  you  for 
the  loan  of  a  lanthom  ;  the  night  is  one  of 
most  unchristian  darkness.' 

"Solomon  had  now  recHned  his  head 
upon  the  table  as  if  for  sleep,  which  he  very 
probably  would  have  indulged  in,  despite  of 
all  opposition  ;  but  just  at  this  moment  his 
horse,  car,  and  servant  most  opportunely 
arrived,  and  with  the  aid  of  Bob,  succeeded 
in  getting  him  away,  much  against  his  own 
inclination  ;  for  it  would  appear  by  his  lan- 
guage that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  departing,  if  left  to  himself. 

'' '  I  shaU  not  go,'  said  he ;  'it  is  permitted 
to  me  to  sojourn  here  this  night  Where  is 
Eliza  ?  Oh !  Eliza,  my  darling — these  pre- 
cious Httle  frailties.' 

"  *  Bring  the  Httle  hypocrite  home  out  of 
this,'  said  she,  with  a  good  deal  of  indigna- 
tion ;  for,  in  truth,  the  worthy  saint  uttered 
the  last  words  in  so  significant  a  voice,  with 
such  a  confidential  crow,  as  might  have 
thrown  out  intimations  not  quite  favorable  to 
her  sense  of  propriety  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  HteraUy  forced  out,  therefore ;  but  not 
until  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  grasp 
Eliza's  hand,  and  to  get  his  arm  aroimd 
her. 

'' '  She's  a  sweet  creature — a  delightful 
dove ;  but  too  innocent  Oh !  Eliza,  these 
precious  Httle  frailties ! — these  precious  Httle 
frailties ! ' 

*' '  It's  a  shame,'  said  Eliza, '  and  a  scandal 
to  see  any  man  making  such  pretensions  to 
reHgion,  in  such  a  state.' 

"  '  In  all  piety  and  truth,'  said  Bob,  *  1  saj 
he's  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  I ' 

*'  *  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
Their  lines  for  to  retire,*  &o.,  &o. 

"  And  so  they  depatied,  very  much  to  thf 
satisfaction  of  Eliza  and  Bootfi»  who  wert 
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both  obliged  to  sit  up  until  liis  departure,  al- 
though fatigued  with  a  long  day's  hard  and 
incessant  labor.  I  also  retired  to  my  pillow, 
where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time  reflecting 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  the  ease 
with  which  an  ingenious  hypocrite  may  turn 
the  forms,  but  not  the  spirit  of  religion,  to 
the  worst  and  most  iniquitous  purpose."     * 

*       :|c       i|e       4c 

And  thus  far  our  friend,  Mr.  Easel,  whom 
we  leave  to  follow  up  his  examinations  into 
the  state  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and 
its  management,  hoping  that  discoveries  and 
disclosures  may  at  some  future  day  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  tenantry  on  that  flne  estate,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  large.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to 
the  scene  of  many  an  act  of  gross  corruption, 
where  jobs,  and  jobbing,  and  selfishness  in 
their  worst  shapes,  aided  by  knavery,  fraud, 
bigotrj',  party  rancor,  personal  hate,  and  re- 
venge long  cherished — where  active  loyalty 
and  high  pohtical  Protestantism,  assuming 
the  name  of  religion,  and.  all  the  other  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  that  have  been  suffered 
to  scourge  the  country  so  long — ^have  often 
been  in  full  operation,  without  check,  re- 
straint, or  any  wholesome  responsibihty,  that 
might,  or  could,  or  ought  to  have  protected 
the  property  of  the  people  from  rapine,  and 
their  persons  from  oppression.  The  scene 
we  allude  to  is  the  Grand  Jury  Boom  of  Cas- 
tle Cumber. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Protestant  Charger,  with  his  Precious  Burthen — 
A  Disaffected  Hack  supporting  a  Pillar  of  the 
Church — A  Political  and  Religious  Discussion  in  a 
Friendly  Way— Darby's  Piety  Rewarded, 

The  Assizes  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Grand 
Panel  of  the  county  met  once  more  to  tran- 
sact their  fiscal  and  criminal  businesa  We 
omit  the  grand  entry  of  the  Judges,  escorted, 
as  they  were,  by  a  large  militaiT'  guard,  and 
the  posse  comitatus  of  the  county,  not  omit- 
ting to  mention  a  goodly  and  imposing  array 
of  the  gentry  and  squii*earchy  of  the  imme- 
diate  and  surrounaing  districts,  many  of 
whom  were  pranked  out  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  their  Orange  robea  As,  however,  we  are 
only  yet  upon  our  way  there,  we  beg  you  to 
direct  your  attention  to  two  gentlemen 
dressed  in  black,  and  mounted  each  in  a  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  manner.  One  of 
them  is  a  large,  bloated,  but  rather  hand- 
some, and  decidedly  aristocratic  looking  man, 
with  a  vermilion  face,  mounted  upon  a  splen- 
did charger,  whose  blood  and  action  must 


have  been  trained  to  that  kind  of  subdued 
but  elegant  bearing  that  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, upon  the  part  of  the  animal,  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  too  owed  a  duty  to  the 
Church  and  Constitution,  and  had  a  just 
right  to  come  within  the  category  of  a  staunch 
and  loyal  Protestant  horse,  as  being  entrust- 
ed with  the  life,  virtues,  and  dignity  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre — ' 
all  of  which  are  now  on  his  back  assembled, 
as  they  always  are,  in  that  reverend  gentle- 
man s  precious  person.  Here  we  account  at 
once  for  the  animal's  cautious  sobriety  of 
step,  and  pride  and  dignity  of  action,  togeth- 
er with  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  Church 
and  Constitution  by  which  he  lived,  and  ow- 
ing to  which  he  wore  a  coat  quite  as  sleek, 
but  by  no  means  so  black  as  his  master's. 
The  gentleman  by  whom  he  appears  to  be 
accompanied,  much — if  we  can  judge  by  their 
motions — against  his  will,  seems  to  be  quite 
as  strongly  contrasted  to  him,  as  the  rough 
undressed  hack  upon  which  he  is  mounted  is 
to  the  sanctified  and  aristocratic  nag  that  is 
honored  by  bearing  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre. 
The  hack  in  question  is,  nevertheless,  a  stout 
and  desperate  looking  varmint,  with  a  red 
vindictive  eye,  moving,  ill-tempered  ears,  and 
a  tail  that  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  intellect,  if 
a  person  is  to  take  its  quick  and  furious 
whisking  as  being  given  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Lucre's  observations,  or  by  way  of  corrobo- 
ration of  the  truth  uttered  by  the  huge  and 
able-bodied  individual  who  is  astride  of  him. 
That  individual  is  no  other  than  the  Rev. 
Father  M'Cabe,  who  is  dressed  in  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  coarse  black  broadcloth,  some- 
what worse  for  the  wear,  a  pair  of  black 
breeches,  dejirived  of  their  original  gloss,  and 
a  pair  of  boots  well  greased  with  honest  hog's 
lard — ^the  fact  being,  that  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  Day  and  Martin  had  not  then  come 
to  Ught.  Mr.  M'Cabe  has  clearly  an  unset- 
tled and  dissf  ^isfied  seat,  and  does  not  sit 
his  horse  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
companion.  In  fact,  he  feels  that  matters 
are  not  proceeding  as  he  could  wish,  neither 
does  the  hack  at  aJl  appear  to  bear  cordiahty 
or  afifection  to  the  8tate  which  keeps  him  on 
such  short  commons.  They  are,  by  no 
means,  either  of  them  iv^  a  state  of  peace  or 
patience  with  the  powers  ^hat  be,  and  wheQ 
the  priest,  at  the  conc^u<uon  of  every  seik 
tence,  gives  the  givrran  an  angry  dash  of  th^ 
spurs,  as  much  as  to  say,  was  not  ^hat  obser* 
vation  right,  no  man  could  mistake  the  ven- 
omous spirit  in  wh\ch  the  tail  is  whisked, 
and  the  head  shaken,  in  reply. 

It  is  scarcely  necest^ary  to  say  that  either 
Mr.  Lucre  or  Mr.  irOabe  were  at  all  upon 
terms  6f  intimacy.  'Mi  M'Cabe  considered 
Mr.   Lucre  as  a  wealthy  epicure,  fat  and 
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'heretical;  vhilst  Mr.  Lucre  looked  upon 
Father  McCabe  as  vulgar  and  idolatroua  It 
was  impossible,  in  fact,  that  with  such  an 
opinion  of  each  other,  they  could  for  a  mo- 
ment agree  in  anything,  or  meet  as  men 
qualified  by  the  virtues  of  their  station  to 
discharge  on  any  one  duty  in  common.  On 
the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Lucre  was  riding 
towards  Castle  Cumber,  with  the  pious  in- 
tention of  getting  Darby  O'Drive's  appoint- 
ment to  the  under  jaHorship  confirmed. 
Chis  was  one  motive,  but  there  was  another 
tftill  stronger,  which  was,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  leading  men  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  road 
run  past  his  Glebe  House,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  next,  to  secure  a  good  job  for 
himself,  as  a  magistrate.  At  all  events  he 
was  proceeding  towards  Castle  Cumber,  ap- 
parently engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  important  subject,  but  whether  it  was 
the  new  road  to  his  glebe,  or  the  old  one  to 
heaven,  is  beyond  our  penetration  to  deter- 
mine. Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  his  ab- 
straction, that  he  noticed  not  the  Eev. 
Father  M'Cabe,  who  had  ridden  for  some 
time  along  with  him,  until  that  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  break  the  ice  of  ceremony, 
aud  address  him. 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,"  said  the  priest ; 
"excuse  my  freedom — ^I  am  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Cabe,  Catholic  Curate  of  Castle  Cumber  ; 
but  as  I  reside  in  the  parish  it  is  very  pos- 
sible you  don't  know  me." 

Mr.  Lucre  felt  much  hurt  at  the  insinua- 
tion thrown  out  against  his  long  absence 
from  the  parish  and  replied  : — 

"I  do  not,  sir,  in  the  least  regret  our 
want  of  intimacy.  The  character  of  your 
ministry  in  the  parish  is  such,  that  he  who 
can  congratulate  himself  on  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  you  has  something  to  boast 
of.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  of  the  honor 
of  your  company." 

"  Touching  my  ministry,"  said  the  priest, 
**  which  it  pleases  you  to  condemn,  Fd  have 
you  to  know,  that  I  will  teach  my  people  how 
to  resist  oppression  so  lon^  as  I  am  able  to 
teach  them  anything.  I  wul  not  allow  them 
to  remain  tame  drudges  under  burthens  that 
make  you  and  such  as  you  as  fat  and  proud 
as  Lucifer." 

"  I  request  you  will  be  good  enough,  sir, 
to  take  some  other  way,"  said  Mr.  Lucre ; 
**  you  are  a  rude  and  vmgar  person  whom  I 
neither  know  nor  wish  to  knVw.  The  pike 
and  torch,  sir,  are  congenial  weapons  to  such 
a  mind  as  yours;  I  do  beg  you  will  take 
some  other  way,  and  not  continue  to  annoy 
me  any  longer." 

"  This  way,  man  alive — " 


"  Man  alive  I  To  whom  do  you  addresfl 
such  a  term  ? "  said  Mr.  Lucre  ;  "  I  really 
have  never  met  so  very  vulgar  a  person ;  1 
am  quite  sickened,  upon  my  honor.  Msin 
alive ! !  I  trust  I  shall  soon  get  lid  of 
you." 

"This  way,  man  alive,"  responded  the 
priest,  "  is  as  free  to  me,  in  spite  of  corrupt 
jobs  and  grand  juries,  as  it  is  to  you  or  any 
other  tyrant,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal 
If  there  are  turbulence  and  disturbances  in 
this  parish,  it  is  because  bad  laws,  unjustly 
administered,  drive  the  people,  first,  into 
poverty,  and  then  into  resistance.  And,  sir, 
you  are  not  to  tell  me,  for  I  will  not  believe 
it,  that  a  bad  law,  dishonestly  and  partially 
administered,  is  not  to  be  resisted  .by  every 
legal  means." 

"  Do  you  call  noon-day  murder,  midnight 
assassination,  and  incendiarism^  legal  ?  Do 
you  call  schooling  the  people  into  rebellion, 
and  familiarizing  them  with  crime,  legal? 
All  this  may  be  allegiance  to  your  pope,  but 
it  deserves  a  halter-  from  the  king  and  laws 
of  England." 

"The  king  and  laws  of  England,  sir,  have 
ever  been  more  liberal  of  halters  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,  than  thev  have  been  of  either 
common  justice  or  mir  play.  What  do  the 
CathoUc  people  get,  or  have  ever  got,  from 
you  and  such  as  you,  in  return  for  the  luxury 
which  you  draw,  without  t}ianks,  from  their 
sweat  and  labor,  but  gaols,  and  chains,  and 
scourges,  and  haltera  Hanging,  and  trans- 
portations, triangles,  and  drumhead  verdicts, 
are  admirable  means  to  conciliate  the  Catho- 
lic people  of  Ireland." 

"The  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  may 
thank  you,  and  such  red  hot  intemperate 
men  as  you,  for  the  hangings,  and  transpor- 
tations which  the  violated  laws  of  the  coun- 
try justly  awarded  them." 

"  And  have  you,  sir,  who  wring  the  blood 
and  sweat  out  of  them,  the  audacity  to  use 
such  language  to  me  ?  Did  not  your  Eng- 
lish kings  and  your  English  laws  make  edu- 
cation a  crime,  and  did  you  not  then  most 
inhumanly  and  cruelly  pimish  us  for  the 
offences  which  want  of  education  occa- 
sioned?" 

"  Tes  ;  because  you  made  such  knowledge 
as  you  then  acquired,  the  vehicle,  as  you 
are  doing  now,  of  spreading  abroad  disaffec- 
tion against  Church  and  State,  and  of  dis* 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  country." 

"  Because,  proud  parson,  when  the  people 
become  enlightened  by  education,  they  in- 
sist, and  will  insist  upon  their  rights,  and 
refuse  to  be  pressed  to  death  by  such  a 
bloated  and  blood-sucking  incubus  as  your 
Established  Church." 

"If  this  be  true,  then,  upon  your  own 
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sliowiiig,  you  ought  to  be  favorable  to  educa- 
tion among  the  people  ;  but  that,  we  know 
you  are  not  You  have  no  schools ;  and  you 
will  not  suffer  us,  who  are  willing,  to  educate 
them  for  you." 

"  Certainly  not,  we  have  no  notion  to  sit 
tamely  by  and  see  you,  and  such  as  you,  in- 
stil your  own  principles  into  our  flocks.  But 
in  talking  of  education,  in  what  state,  let  me 
ask  you,  is  your  own  chiu'ch  in  this  blessed 
year  of  1804,  with  all  her  wealth  and  splen- 
dor at  her  back?  I  tell  you,  sir,  in  every 
district  where  the  population  is  equal,  we 
can  show  two  Catholic  schools  for  your  one. 
When  you  impute  our  poverty,  sir,  as  a  re- 
luctance to  educate  our  people,  you  utter  a 
libel  against  the  CathoUc  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land for  which  you  deseiTe  to  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  nailed  snugly  to  the 
pillory  afterwards." 

"  Nailed  snugly  to  the  pillory  I  I  never 
felt  myself  so  much  degraded  as  by  this  con- 
versation with  vou." 

"  Sir,  the  CathoUc  priesthood  have  always 
been  at  their  duty  at  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  and  death,  among  the  poor  and 
afflicted  ;  where  you,  who  Hve  by  their  hard 
and  slavish  labor,  have  never  been  known  to 
show  your  red  nose." 

"  Red  nose — ha — ha — dear  me,  how  well 
bred,  how  admirably  accomplished,  and  how 
finely  polished.     Red  nose ! " 

"Faith,  you  did  well  to  correct  me,  it  is 
only  a  mulbeiTy.  Wasn't  your  Irish  Estab- 
lishment in  a  blessed  torpor — dying  Hke  a 
plethoric  parson  after  his  venison  or  turtle, 
until  ould  Jack  Wesley  roused  it  ?  Then, 
indeed,  when  you  saw  your  flocks  running  to 
bams  and  hedges  after  the  black  caps,  and 
the  high-cheeked  disciples  of  sanctity  and 
strong  dinners — you  yawned,  rubbed  your 
eyes,  stroked  your  dewlaps,  and  waddled  off 
to  fight  in  your  own  defence  against  the 
long-winded  invaders  of  your  rounds  and 
sirloina  Where  was  your  love  of  education 
before  that  shock,  my  worthy  Bible  man? 
Faith,  I  m  peppering  you ! " 

"  Sir,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such  very 
vulgar  insolence,  I  would  have  taken  some 
other  way.  Why  obtrude  yourself  thus  upon 
me  ?  I  tinist  you  have  no  notion  of  personal 
violence  ?  " 

"Wesley  nudged  you." 

"  Nudged  us !  I  do  not  understand  your 
slang  at  all,  my  good  sir.  Those  who  are 
taken  from  the  ditch  to  the  college,  and  sent 
back  from  the  college  with  the  crust  of  their 
original  prejudices  hardened  upon  them,  are 
not  those  from  whom  educated  men  are  to 
expect  refinement  or  good  manners." 

"  From  the  ditch !  We  are  taken  from 
bumble  life,  proud  parson,  to  the  college ; 


and  it  is  better  to  enter  college  from  the 
simplicity  of  humble  life,  than  to  enter  the 
church  with  tlie  rank  savor  of  fashionable 
profligacv  strong  upon  ua  Not  a  bad  prejv 
aration  for  a  carnal  establishment,  where 
every  temptation  is  presented  to  glut  every 
passion." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  what  a  system  of  abomi« 
nation  your  church  was  before  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  came  upon  her;  and 
what  a  mockery  of  religion  she  is  to  this 
day." 

"  Wliatever  I  may  forget,  I  cannot  but  re* 
member  the  mocken^  of  religion  presented 
by  your  pi-oud  and  bloated  Bishops  who  roll 
in  wealth,  indolence,  and  sensuality;  rob- 
bing the  poor,  whilst  they  themselves  go  to 
h— 1  worth  hundi-eds  of  thousands.  I  cannot 
forget  that  your  church  is  a  market  for  venal 
ana  titled  slaves,  who  are  bought  by  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  uphold  his  party — that 
it  is  a  carcass  thrown  to  the  wolfish  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  EngHsh  and  Irish  aristocracy 
— and  that  its  bisnops  and  dignitaries  ex- 
ceed in  pride,  violence  of  temper,  and  inso- 
lence of  deportment,  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons in  society.  Sure  they  have  their  chap- 
lains to  pray  for  them — but  my  soul  to  glory 
— those  that  pray  by  proxy  will  go  to  heaven 
by  proxy — and  so  they  ought  Eh — faith 
I'm  peppering  you." 

"De  te  fabula  narratur.  Don't  you  hve 
by  praying  for  others?  What  are  your 
masses  ?  " 

"Fabula,  why,  a  fibula  for  your  fabula, 
man  alive.  What  is  your  new  fangl^d  creed, 
but  a  fabula  from  the  beginning  ?  " 

"  And  are  you  yourself  not  a  hireling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ?  Do  you  not  make 
merchandise  of  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of 
your  people  ?  " 

"  lilake  merchandise !  This  from  you  who 
take  away  a  tenth  part  of  the  poor  man's 
labor  without  the  consciousness  of  even  pro- 
fessing his  creed  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ever  worship  the  Lord  aright,  or 
address  him  in  any  language  which  the  peo- 
ple can  understand  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  ever  seek  salvation  with  half 
the  zeal  displayed  when  you  lay  your  keen 
nostril  to  the  trail  of  a  fresh  benehce  or  a  fat 
mitre.  Do  you  not,  most  of  you,  think  more 
of  your  hounds  and  kennels,  than  you  do  of 
either  your  churches  or  your  flocks  ?  " 

Mr:  liucre  at  length  pulled  up  his  horse 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Father  M'Cabe,  in- 
quired why  he  should  have  fastened  upon 
him  in  so  offensive  a  manner ;  and  Mr. 
M*Cabe  pulling  up  the  hack  we  spoke  oi^ 
fixed  a  pair  of  fiery  orbs  on  him  in  return, 
and  replied — 

"  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet,  my  worthy 
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parson.  Ton  needn't  scowl,  I  say,  for  if  you 
nad  as  many  chins  upon  you  as  there  are 
articles  in  your  creed,  I  wouldn't  be  prevent- 
ed from  bringing  you  to  an  account  for  in- 
terfering with  my  flock." 

"Rude  and  wretched  man,  how?  " 

"  By  attempting  to  pervert  Darby  ODrive, 
the  bailiff,  and  seduce  him  over  to  your  her- 
esies." 

"  I  would  bring  him  over  from  his  idolatry 
and  superstition.  But  why  do  you,  sir,  tam- 
per with  a  man — named—named — let  me 
see — Bob — Bob  Beatty,  I  think,  who  belongs 
to  my  congi-egation?" 

"  Simply  because  I  wish  to  bring  him  over 
from  a  false  church  to  the  true  one." 

"  It  appears  that  because  this  simple  per- 
son has  been  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  you  have 
attempted,  through  some  pious  juggling  or 
other,  to  effect  his  cure,  by  enjoining  him 
not  to  enter  a  church  door  or  eat  swine's 
flesh  during  his  life.  Are  you  not  ashamed, 
sir,  of  such  ungodly  frauds  as  this  ?  " 

"  Swine's  flesh  I  Call  it  bacon,  man  alive, 
like  a  man.  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  moreover, 
that  I  have  cured  him — and  with  a  blessing 
shall  cure  him  better  still,  if  that  is  any  con- 
solation to  you.  From  being  a  piuple 
Orangeman,  I  have  him  now  hard  at  work 
every  day  at  his  Fadderheen  Partha,  But  I 
now  caution  you  not  to  unsettle  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  Darby  O'Drive,  the  bail- 
iff." 

"Why,  sir,  the  man  has  no  religious 
opinion,  nor  ever  had;  thanks  to  Mr. 
M'Cabe." 

"  And  Fm  bound  to  say,  that  such  a  thick- 
headed villian  in  reUgious  matters  as  Bob 
Beattv  I  never  met  God  knows  I  had  a 
sore  handful  of  him.  So,  now  remember 
my  caution,  and  good  bye  to  you ;  I  think 
you'll  know  me  again  when  you  meet 
me. 

Lucre  gave  him  a  haughty  scowl  ere  the 
priest  turned  off  a  bridle  road,  but  made  no 
other  reply — not  even  by  inclining  his  head 
to  him  ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should. 

Such  is  the  anxiety  to  snap  up  a  convert  in 
Ireland,  it  matters  not  from  what  chiwch  or 
to  what  church,  that  Mr.  Lucre  lost  no  time 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  honest  Darby 
to  the  office  of  Castle  Ciunber  Deputy  Goaler 
— an  appointment  to  which  both  M'Clutchy 
and  M'Slime  strongly  recommended  him, 
not  certainly  from  an  excess  of  affection 
towards  that  simple  and  worthy  man,  but 
fix>m  a  misgiving  that  an  important  portion 
of  a  certain  correspondence  in  the  shape  of 
two  letters  was  in  his  possession,  and  tliat  so 
far  they  were  prudent  in  declining  to  provoke 
Us  enmity. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Cagtle  Cumber  Orand  Jury  Room — A  ConsdenUouM 
Hangman —  Way  to  a  Glebe  House  of  More  Im* 
portanee  than  the  Way  to  Heaven — IrisJi  Method 
of  Diepeneing  Justice — SJiort  Debate  on  tJie  Spy 
System —  Oenealogical  Memoranda — Patriotic  Pre- 
sentments— A  Riverless  Bridge. 

We  pass  now,  however,  to  the  Grand  Jury 
Boom  of  the  county,  and  truly  as  a  subordi- 
nate tribimal  for  aiding  the  administration 
of  justice,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  one  of  the  most  anomalous  exhibitions 
that  could  be  witnessed.  It  was  a  long  room, 
about  thirty-six  or  forty  feet  in  length,  by 
thirty,  with  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and  one 
or  two  at  the  sides.  Above  the  chimney- 
piece  was  an  oil  painting  of  William  the 
Third,  together  with  a  small  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  same  prince,  and  another 
of  George  the  Third.  There  were  some 
other  portraits  of  paat  and  present  jurors, 
presented  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 
But  there  was  certainly  one  which  we  cannot 
omit,  although  by  whom  presented,  or  on 
what  occasion,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  in- 
form the  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  some  sati- 
rical wag,  who  wished  to  ridicule  the  extent 
to  which  mere  royalty  was  carried  in  those 
days,  and  the  warmth  of  admiration  with 
which  its  most  besotted  manifestations  were 
received.  The  picture  in  question  was  the 
portrait  of  a  pious  hangman,  who  was  too 
conscientious  to  hang  any  one  but  a  Papist 
They  called  him  JeiTy  Giles ;  a  little  squat 
feUow,  with  a  face  like  a  tiiangle,  a  broken 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  misplaced  or  ill-matched 
eye-brows,  one  of  them  being  nearly  an  inch 
higher  up  the  forehead  than  the  other. 
Jerry,  it  seems,  had  his  own  opinions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  there  existed  no  law  in  the 
constitution  for  hanging  a  Protestant  He 
said  that  if  he  were  to  hang  a  Protestant 
felon,  he  would  be  forced  to  consider  it  in 
his  conscience  only  another  name  for  suicide  ; 
and  that,  with  a  blessing,  he  would  string 
up  none  but  such  vile  wretches  as  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently not  entitled  to  any  pohtical  grace  or 
salvation  whatever.  And,  indeed,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  day,  the  portrait  of  Jerry 
was  nearly  as  weU  entitled  to  be  hung 
among  the  grand  jurors  as  that  of  any  one 
there. 

Seated  about  a  long  table,  covered  with 
green  baize,  were  a  number  of  men,  with 
papers  before  them  ;  whilst  grouped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room  were  the  younger 
persons,  amusing  themselves  hj  the  acci- 
dents of  the  last  meet — if  it  happened  to  be 
the  himting  season— or  the  last  duel,  or  the 
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last  female  Tictiin  to  the  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy of  some  of  those  from  whom  the 
people  were  to  expect  justice,  and  their 
families  protection.  Others  were  whistling 
or  humming  some  favorite  air ;  and  one  of 
them,  a  poet,  was  reading  a  squib  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

"Deader,  come  here,"  said  the  Foreman, 
"  you  are  up  to  everything.  Here  is  Lucre, 
the  parson,  wants  to  have  a  presentment  for 
a  new  line  of  road  running  through  his 
glebe,  or  to  liis  glebe — for  I  suppose  it  is 
the  same  thing." 

"Well,"  replied  Deaker,  "and  let  him 
have  ii  Isn't  he  as  well  entitled  to  a  job  as 
any  of  us  ?  What  the  devil — why  not  put  a 
few  feathers  in  his  nest,  man  ?  The  county 
has  a  broad  back." 

"His  nest  is  better  feathered  than  he 
deserves.  He  has  two  enormous  hvings,  a 
good  private  fortune,  and  now,  indeed,  he 
must  come  to  saddle  himself  upon  the 
county  in  the  shape  of  a  job." 

"  He  has  rendered  good  service,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley," replied  another  of  them  ;  "  good  service 
to  the  government,  sir,  with  every  respect 
for  your  wonderful  liberality  and  honesty." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hartley, 
sternly  ;  "  do  you  throw  out  any  imputation 
against  my  honor  or  my  honesty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no — by  no  means  ;  I  ha\e  no 
reUsh  at  all  for  your  cold  lead,  Mr.  Hartley 
— only  that  I  don't  think  you  stand  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  of  being  returned  for 
Castle  Cumber,  sir — that  is  idl." 

"Hartley,"  asked  another,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  "is^t  true  that  your  cousin,  on 
bringing  a  message  to  young  Phil  MClutchy, 
pulled  his  nose,  and  lacked  him  a  postmore 
round  the  room  ?  " 

"Ask  his  father,  Dick,"  said  BLartley, 
Amiling  ;  "  I  have  heard  he  was  present^  and, 
of  course,  he  knows  best" 

"  I  say,  Vulture,"  inquired  the  other,  "  is 
it  true?" 

"  Ay,"  returned  old  Deaker,  "  as  true  as 
the  nose  on  your  face.  That  precious  Phil 
was  a  cowardly  whelp  all  his  life — so  was 
his  father.  D — n  you,  sirra ;  where  did  you 
get  your  cowardice  ?  I'm  sure  it  was  not 
from  me  ;  that  is  if  you  be  mine,  which  is 
a  rather  problematical  circumstance  ;  for  I 
take  it  you  are  as  likely  to  be  the  descent  of 
some  rascally  turnkey  or  hatchman,  and  be 
hauged  to  you,  as  mine." 

"Is  it  true,  Val,"  persisted  the  former 
querist,  "that  young  Hartley  pulled  Phil's 
nose  ?  " 

"  We  have  come  here  for  other  purposes, 
Dick,"  said  Val.  "  Certainly  Phil  did  not 
wish  to  strike  the  young  man  in  his  own 
house,  and  had  more  sense  tham  to  violate 


the  peace  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
and  that  magistrate  his  own  father." 

"  How  the  devil  did  he  put  his  comether 
on  MTiOUghlin's  pretty  daughter,  Val?" 
asked  another  from  a  different  part  of  the 
room. 

"  That,"  said  Deaker,  "  is  the  only  spirited, 
thing  I  ever  knew  him  to  manage.  Is  it 
true,  Val,  that  he  was  found  in  her  bed- 
room ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  true,"  replied  Val,  with  a 
smile  of  peculiar  meaning ;  "  and  with  her 
own  consent  too." 

"That's  felse,  Val,"  repUed  Hartley ;  " and 
you  know  it.  That  he  was  in  her  room  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  is  true ;  but  that  he 
was  there  for  any  pui'pose  prejudicial  to  her 
honor,  that  is,  with  her  own  consent,  is 
false.  The  whole  thing  was  a  cowardly 
trick  on  the  part  of  your  son,  concocted  by 
the  aid  of  old  Poll  Doolin,  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  girl's  reputation." 

"Ay,"  said  old  Deaker,  "I  dare  say  you 
are  right.  Hartley,  if  Poll  DooUn  was  in  it ; 
but,  d — n  her,  she's  dangerous,  even  at  a 
distance,  if  all  that's  said  of  her  be  true.  I 
say.  Spavin  " — this  was  a  nickname  given  to 
the  Foreman,  in  consequence  of  a  sHght 
halt  or  lameness  for  which  he  was  remarka- 
ble— "  are  we  not  to  find  bills  for  something 
against  Harman,  who  is  about  to  be  married 
to  that  wench." 

"  What,"  said  Hartley,  laughing,  "  is  it  on 
that  account  ?  I  think  if  you  said  so  Deaker, 
you'd  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth." 

"  He  murdered  one  of  my  fellows,"  said 
M'Clutchy,  "one  of  the  statmchest  Protes- 
tants and  loyalest  men  that  ever  was  in  the 
country ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in 
cold  blood." 

"You  were  not  present,"  said  Hartley, 
"  and  consequently  have  no  right  to  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against 
him." 

"  We  shall  find  the  bills  for  all  that,"  said 
Spavin,  "  the  interference  of  such  fellows  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  must  be  put  a 
stop  to." 

"  You  are  right.  Spavin,"  said  Sir  William; 
"if  we  can't  hang  him,  let  us  send  him 
across.  He  had  no  business  to  touch  the 
hair  of  a  blood-hound's  head.  Gad,  Hart- 
ley, this  is  pretty  justice,  isn't  it?  why  didn't 
the  disloyal  rascal  stand  and  let  himself  bo 
shot  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, rather  than  molest  a  blood-hound. 
I  tell  you,  my  good  friends,  that  this  method 
of  managing  things  will  bring  about  its  own 
remedy  yet" 

"  Oh,  Sir  William,  you  and  Hartley  would 
run  well  in  a  chaise  together — both  always 
for  the  rebels." 
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"Whom  do  you  call  the  rebels?" 

"  Why  the  Papists,  to  be  sure." 

"No  more  rebels,  Moore,  than  you  are," 
replied  Hartley — "  I  find  a  Papist  as  good  as 
another  man,  if  he's  as  well  and  as  faii'ly 
treated." 

"L'win,"  said  a  large  gouty  man,  "whose 
legs  were  wrapped  in  flannel,  "of  course 
youVe  heard  of  Su*  William's  metliod  of 
dispensing  justice.     Will  that  too,  sir,  find 

its  own  remedy — eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ;    d e, 

it's  the  most  novel  thing  going." 

"  No — how  is  it,  Anderson  ?  " 

"Why,  if  two  neighbors  cliance  to  fall 
out,  or  have  a  quarrel,  and  if  it  happens 
also  that  they  come  to  take  the  law  of  one 
another,  as  they  call  it,  what  does  the  worthy 
baronet  do,  do  you  imagine?  'Well,  my 
good  fellow,'  proceeds  our  justice,  'you  want 
to  take  the  law  of  this  man  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  your  honor.' 

"  *  And  you  wan1>  to  take  the  law  of  him,' 
addressing  the  other. 

"  *  I  do,  the  rascal.' 

"  *  Very  well,  my  good  friends,  if  you 
wish  to  get  law  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
shop  for  it — we  deal  in  nothing  but  justice 
here :  so  if  you  prefer  justice  to  law,  you 
shall  have  it.' 

"  *  Whichever  your  honor  thinks  is  best 
for  us.' 

"  '  Very  well,  then  ;  are  you  able  to  fight 
this  man  ? ' 

"  *  Ha,  ha,  is  it  there  you  are.  Sir  William  ? ' 
says  the  fellow,  brightening,  '  able  is  it !  ay, 
and  wiUing  too.' 

"  *And,'  says  the  bsuronet,  addressing  the 
other  agEun,  'ai*e  you  a  match  for  him,  do 
you  think  ?  * 

"  *  Say  no  more.  Sir  William  ;  only  it  was 
surely  the  Lord  put  the  words  into  your 
mouth.' 

"  *  But,'  proceeds  Sir  W.,  *  mark  me,  if  you 
don't  both  abide  by  this  battle — if  either  of 
you,  no  matter  which  is  beaten,  shall  attempt 
to  get  law  elsewhere,  upon  my  honor  and  soul, 
I  will  prosecute  you  both.'  The  justice  being 
well  furnished  with  a  sheaf  of  cudgels  for  the 
purpose,  selects  one  for  each,  brings  them 
quietly  to  the  stable  yard  where  he  lets  them 
fight  it  out,  each  having  first  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  abide  the  result." 

"Is  that  true,  baronet?" 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Sir  William  ; 
"  but  I  fear  that  Hke  some  of  your  wise  and 
impartial  proceedings  here,  it  will  soon  work 
its  own  cure.  The  business  has  increased 
so  damnably — this  dispensation  of  justice  I 
mean — on  my  hands,  that  my  stable  yard 
resembles  a  fives  court  rather  than  anything 
else  I  know.  The  method  harmonizes  with 
their  habits  so  beautifully,  that  if  there  is  an 


angry  word  between  them  it  is  only  *  d — ^n 
you,  are  you  for  Sir  W.  ?'  *  Yes,  you  villain, 
step  out.'  They  accordingly  come,  and  as 
they  touch  their  hats,  I  ask,  well,  my  good 
fellows,  what  do  you  want  now  ?  *  Not  law. 
Sir  WiUiam,  but  justice — the  cudgels,  plase 
your  honor.'  In  the  beginning  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  them  relate  the  cause  of 
quarrel  first,  and  then  fight  it  out  afterwards, 
but  experience  soon  taught  me  that  all  this 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  In  general  now, 
I  pass  all  that  by ;  the  complainants  have 
their  comfortable  fight,  as  they  say,  and  go 
home  perfectly  satii^ed." 

"Here,  you  secretary,  what  the  devil  are 

you  at  there  ?    Why  d e,  it  wasn't  to  toss 

half  crowns  with  that  rascal  of  a  treasurer 
you  came  here,  sir ;  let  us  get  through  the 
business,  and  then  you  may  both  toss  off  to 
the  devil,  where  you'll  go  at  last" 

"  Why,"  said  the  secretary,  "  I  placed  the 
papers  all  arranged  in  proper  order  before 
you." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  you  did ;  but  who  the 
devil  can  keep  anything  or  anybody  in  order, 
in  such  a  Babel  as  this  ?  Beevor,  I'll  thank 
you  to  postpone  the  singing  of  your  squib 
for  the  election  ;  or  take  to  the  street  when 
our  business  is  over,  and  give  it  to  the 
crowd." 

"  You  be  d d,  Spavin,"  replied  Beevor ; 

"111  finish  it,  if  the  devil  was  at  the  back 
door." 

"  Darcy,"  said  Deaker,  addressing  a  thin, 
red-faced  man  beside  him,  "  I  saw  a  pretty 
bit  of  goods  in  Castle  Cumber  maiket  on 
Thui-sday." 

"Why,  Deaker,"  replied  the  other,  "is it 
possible  that  with  one  foot  and  more  than 
half  your  body  in  the  grave,  and  your  shadow 
in  h — 1,  you  sinner,  you  have  not  yet  given 
up  your  profligacy." 

"  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  Tom,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  ;  but  about  this  pretty  bit  of 
goods — ^I  tried  to  price  her,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  ;  and  when  I  pressed  hard,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Httle  tit,  but  put  heraelf  under 
the  protection  of  old  Priest  Koche,  and  told 
him  I  had  insulted  her." 

"  Who  is  she,  Deaker?  "  inquired  a  young 
fellow  with  a  good  deal  of  libertine  interest. 

"Ah,  Bob,"  repUed  Deaker,  laughing; 
"  there  you  are,  one  of  the  holy  triad.  Here, 
Baronet — did  you  ever  hear  what  Mad  Jolly- 
block,  their  father,  the  drinking  parson  of 
Mount  Carnal,  as  some  one  chnstened  his 
residence,  said  of  his  three  sons? — and  that 
chap  there's  one  of  them." 

"  No  ;  let  us  hear  it" 

" '  Dan,'  said  the  father,  speaking  of  the 
eldest,  *  would  eat  the  devil ;  Jack,'  the 
second,  *  would  drink  the  devil ;  and  Bob/ 
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this  chap  here,  'would  both  eat  and  drink 
Lim,  in  the  first  place,  and  outwit  him  after- 
warda'  That's  Bob,  the  youngest — he  there 
with  a  lip  like  a  dropsical  sausage.  He  has 
sent  him  here  to  pick  up  a  little  honesty, 
and  much  loyalty." 

"And  a  great  deal  of  morality,"  replied 
Bob,  laughing,  "  from  Deaker  the  virtuous." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Deaker ;  **  you  need  never 
leave  your  Keverend  father's  wing  for  that" 

"  Deaker,  do  you  fleece  the  poor  as  much 
as  ever?"  repUed  Bob.  "Ah,  you  are 
another  sweet  Agent,  as  times  go.  Do  you 
touch  them  at  the  renewals  as  usual  ?  " 

"  Egad,  Boby  I  was  very  good  at  that ;  but 
there's  an  unmatrimonial  son  of  mine,  Yal 
the  Vulture,  there,  and  d — me,  when  I  look 
back  upon  my  life,  and  compare  it  with  his, 
it's  enough  to  make  me  repent  of  my  human- 
ity, to  think  of  the  opportimities  I  have 
neglected." 

"  Gentlemen,"  observed  Hartley,  "  it  strikes 
me,  no  matter  what  the  multiplicity  of  other 
virtues  we  possess,  there  is  somehow  nothing 
like  a  superabundance  of  shame  among  us ; 
we  appear  to  glory  in  our  vicea" 

"Why  confound  it.  Hartley,"  replied 
Deaker,  "  where's  the  use  of  assuming  what 
we  do  not  and  cannot  feel?  Would  you 
have  me  preach  honesty,  who  am  as  d — -— d 
I  a  rogue  as  there  is  here  ?  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  that  ^help  of  mine,  I  believe 
the  greatest — but  that  fellow's  my  master." 

"Nobody  can  quarrel  with  your  candor, 
Deaker,  because  it's  all  at  your  own  expense," 
said  the  treasurer. 

"  I^d,  and  here  it  is  at  yours,  Oilbume  ; 
with  the  exception  always  of  myself  and  my 
son,  you  are  fiie  deepest  rogue  here — and  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  your  securities 
will  be  of  my  opinion  when  it  is  too  late." 
He  laughed  heartily  at  this;  and  then,  as 
usual,  took  to  whistling  his  favorite  time  of 
the  Boyne  Water. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  there  was 
among  them  an  open,  hardy  scorn  not  only 
of  all  shame,  but  of  the  very  forms  of  com- 
mon decency  and  self-respect  The  feelings, 
the  habits,  the  practices,  the  distribution  of 
jobs  and  of  jobbings,  the  exercise  of  petty 
authority,  ps^y  spirit,  and  personal  resent- 
ment)  all  went  the  same  way,  and  took  the 
same  bent ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
was  in  this  little  assembly  of  village  iyrants, 
no  such  thing  as  an  opposition— for  three  or 
four  were  nothing — no  balance  of  feeling — 
no  division  of  opinion — and  consequently  no 
check  upon  the  double  profligacy  of  practice 
and  principle,  which  went  forward  under 
circumstances  where  there  existed  a  com- 
plete sense  of  security,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  all  responsibility. 
Vol.  II.— 19 


"  Gentlemen,  we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of 
time  imnecessarily,"  observed  M'Clutchy, 
"  let  us  first  get  through  the  business,  and 
afterwards  we  will  be  more  at  leisure  for  this 
trifling.  The  bills  for  Harman  are  not  yet 
found." 

"  Not  found,"  replied  Spavin,  "  why  how, 
soft  you  are,  VaL" 

"  Why  they  are  not,"  reiterated  VaL 

"And  why  are  they  not?" 

"Ask  Counsellor  Browbeater,  the  hard- 
faced  barrister,  that  has  the  right  of  Black 
Trot  in  the  Castle,  and  he  will  tell  you." 

"We  all  know  that  very  well,  Val,  bo 
thanks  to  your  squeamishness,"  observed 
Deaker ;  "  tne  truth  is,  he  did  not  wish  to 
let  him  out  for  a  reason  he  has^"  he  added, 
winking  at  the  rest 

"  Let  us  hear  the  calendar,"  said  Hartley, 
"  and  get  through  the  business  as  quickly  as 
we  can,  secretary." 

"  Is  that  Browbeater,"  asked  Sir  William, 
"  who  was  engaged  in  the  spy  ^stem  a  little 

before  I  returned  from  England— a  d d 

scandalous  transaction." 

"The  spy  system.  Sir  William,  ia  a  very 
useful  one  to  government,"  replied  Val,  "  and 
they  would  be  devilish  fools  if  they  did  not 
encourage  it" 

"That  may  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  M'Clut- 
chy," said  Sir  William,  "and  your  practice, 
for  aught  I  know ;  but,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  honor,  nor  of  any  honest  man,  how- 
ever humble." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  Sir  William,  ** 
said  Hartley,  "and  I  despise  the  govern^ 
ment  which  can  stoop  to  such  discreditable 
treachery,  for  it  is  nothing  else.  The  govern- 
ment that  could  adopt  such  a  tool  as  this 
Browbeater,  would  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
sanctity  either  of  private  life  or  public  con- 
fidence, if  it  suited  their  interest — nay,  I 
question  whether  they  would  not  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  itself,  and  open  the  verv  letters  in 
the  post-oflice,  which  are  placed  mere  imder 
the  sacred  seal  of  public  faith.  However, 
never  mind  ;  proceed  with  the  calendar." 

"  Here  is  the  case  of  some  of  your  wrecken^ 
M'Clutchy,  charged  here  with  illegally,  ma- 
liciously, and  violently  pulling  down  several 
houses  in  the  village  of  Crockaniska — as- 
saulting and  maltreating  the  unoffending  in- 
habitanta"  « 

"  Halt  there  a  moment,"  said  Val ;  "  rebels, 
every  man  of  the  said  inhabitants,  which  I 
can  prove.  My  men,  who  are  remarkable 
for  tbeir  Protestantism  and  loyalty,  went 
upon  private  information — " 

"  More  of  the  spy  system,"  said  Hartley, 
smiling. 

"  Mr.  Hartley,  you  may  smile,  but  truth  is 
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truth,"  replied  Val ;  "  we  harl  priyate  infor- 
mation that  they  had  arms  and  rebelHous 
papers,  and  the  latter  we  haye  got  under  the 
thatch  of  their  cabins." 

"  Private  information ! — still  more  of  the 
Bpy  system,"  repeated  Hartley,  smiling  again. 

"  But  not  the  arms  ?  "  asked  Sir  William. 

**No,  Sir  WiUiam,  not  the  arms;  the 
rebels  were  too  quick  for  us  there." 

"Then,  they  expected  you  it  seems,"  ob- 
served Hartley ;  "  and,  ii  so,  when  taking 
away  the  arms,  I  am  anxious  to  know  why 
they  should  have  been  such  fools  as  to  leave 
the  papers  behind  them." 

"I  am  not  here  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct, sir,"  replied  Val,  "but  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  occurred — they  may,  for  in- 
stance, not  have  had  time  to  bring  Uiem.  It 
is  not  a  month,  for  instance,  since  my  fellows 
in  Still  hunting  —  and  talking  of  that,  Mr. 
Hartley,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  you  a 
couple  of  kegs  of  such  stuff  as  is  not  to  be 
had  on  every  hill  head ;  I  offer  it  from  pure 
good  will,  for  I  really  regret  that  there 
should  be  any  want  of  cordiality  between 
our  famHiea" 

"  Our  families,"  asked  Hartley,  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  indignation,  "  our  families, 
sir !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  Hartley,  don't  explode ;  I 
mean  nothing  offensive  between  us — then, 
dropping  the  families,"  said  Val,  fawningly, 
for  he  saw  the  other's  nostril  begin  to  dilate — 

"And,  you  cowardly  hound,  why  should 
you  drop  the  families,"  inquired  Deaker, 
taking  fire  ;  "  do  you  forget,  sirra^  who  your 
father  was  ?  " 

"And  do  you  forget,  sirra,"  resumed 
Hartley,  "who  your  mother  is^" 

"  Damn  it,"  repHed  Val,  still  with  fawning 
good-humor,  "how  am  I  accoimtable  for 
their  conduct  before  I  had  existence?  I 
neither  made  them  as  they  were,  nor  as  they 
are. 

"  Then  have  the  modesty,"  said  Hartley, 
"'  to  forbear  any  allusion  to  them,  especially 
in  the  way  of  comparison." 

"For  one  of  them.  Hartley,  I  reply,"  said 
Deaker,  "  that  he  is  of  a  better  family  than 
yourself;  and  don't  imagine,  my  worthy 
fellow,  that  however  you  may  browbeat 
others,  you  will  be  permitted  to  bully  or 
browbeat  me.  I  say,  sir,  there  is  better 
blood  in  my  veins  tLn  eVer  ran  through 
yours." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  bullying  or  brow- 
beating any  man  here,"  replied  BLartley, 
"  much  less  one  whose  age  and  virtues  must 
prevent  him—" 

"  Not  from  meeting  you  like  a  man,"  said 
Deaker ;  "  old  as  I  am,  I  can  yet  stand  my 
ground,  or  if  not,  d — n  me,  I  can  tie  a  stake 


to  my  bottom,  and  you  may  take  that  as  a 
proof  that  I  won't  run  away." 

"  Nobody  suspects  you  for  that,"  said  the 
other.  "  Out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  hu- 
man virtues,  courage  is  the  only  one  left 
you,  or  indeed,  you  ever  had — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  shameless  and  diabolical 
honesty  of  glorying  in  your  own  vices." 

"Why,  Hartley,"  rephed  Deaker,  "you 
forget  that  you  had  more  vices,  and  ham- 
mers, too,  in  your  family,  and  more  brass, 
than  ever  I  or  mine  could  boast  of.  If  the 
memory  of  that  successful  old  tinker,  your 
grandfather,  had  not  passed  out  of  your 
mind,  you  would  make  no  allusion  to  vices 
or  screws,  and  take^  care,  my  good  hot-- 
brained young  fellow,  that  you  don't  die  in 
your  family  trade,  and  come  to  the  puUy  yei" 

Hartley,  who  was  hasty,  but  exceedingly 
good-natured,  although  certainly  a  noted 
dueUst,  now  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
as  did  most  of  the  rest 

"Deaker,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  use  in 
being  angry  with  you,  nor  in  being  ashamed 
that  my  fortune  was  created  by  industry  and 
honesty,  for  both  of  which  virtues  I  have 
reason  heartily  to  thank  my  good  old  grand- 
father, the  hardware  man,  as  you  have  for 
thanking  the  sbe  of  your  father,  the  worthy 
tailor,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
one  of  Peg  Nicholson's  knights,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

The  laughter  now  became  general  and  ex- 
cessive ;  but  not  one  of  them  enjoyed,  or 
seemed  at  least,  to  enjoy  it  with  more  good- 
humor  than  Val ;  who,  indeed,  was  never 
known  to  exhibit  any  want  of  temper  to  his 
equals  during  his  life. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  ha,  ha,  ha !  now  that 
that  breeze  has  blown  over — about  the  poteen. 
Hartley?" 

"  Thanks,  Val ;  but  no  poteen,  if  you  please." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Val,  "  to  resume 
business  ;  I  was  alluding  to  the  seizure  of  a 
Still  about  a  month  ago  near  Drum  Dhu, 
where  the  parties  just  had  time  to  secure 
the  StiU  itself,  but  were  forced  to  leave  the 
head  and  worm  behind  them ;  now,  that  I 
give  as  a  fair  illustration  of  our  getting  the 
papers,  and  missing  the  arms.  Besides," 
said  he,  in  a  wheedling  and  confidential  tone, 
addressed  to  a  clique  of  his  friends,  the  job- 
bers, whom  he  joined  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  "  you  are  aU  aware  that  my  fellows 
are  staunch  Orangemen,  evefy  one  of  them, 
and  the  government  itself  feels,  for  I  have 
reason  to  know  it,  that  it  is  neither  politic  or 
prudent  to  check  the  spirit  which  is  now 
abroad  among  them  ;  so  far  from  that,  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  expected  that  we  should  stimu- 
late and  increase  it,  until  the  times  change. 
The  bills  against  these  men  must,  therefore, 
be  thrown  out" 
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"  ni  agree  to  that,**  said  a  leading  man  of 
his  own  party,  ''only  on  one  condition. 
Thei'e  are  three  of  my  own  tenants,  Papists 
to  be  sure,  in  for  distilling  poteen.  Now,  we 
must  have  them  out,  Yal,  for  one  good  turn 
deserves  another." 

"  But  why  ?  "  inquired  Val  and  his  frienda 

"Why,  simply,  because  the  poor  fellows 
were  distilling  for  myself^"  he  replied  ;  "  all 
the  apparatus  were  mine,  and  I  can't  think 
of  allowing  them  to  be  transported  for  my 
own  act" 

"  Very  well,  then ;  a  bargain  be  it,"  said 
Val,  "  so  out  they  go." 

Whilst  every  man  was  thus  working,  either 
for  his  friends  or  against  his  enemies,  or  not 
imfrequently  both.  Hartley,  who,  in  point  of 
fact)  felt  always  anxious  to  do  as  much  good 
as  he  could,  addressed  Sir  William : 

"Have  you  no  friends  in  difficulty.  Sir 
William,  or  who  require  your  advocacy  now  ? 
I  see  the  jobbers  are  hard  at  work.  Some 
working  heaven  and  earth  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  law  upon  their  enemies  ;  others 
quite  as  anxious  to  turn  aside  judice  from 
thf  11*  fncnds. 

"Eh!  what's  that!"  said  Su-  William, 
starting  up  ;  "come.  Hartley,  you  are  right ; 
there  are  four  of  my  tenants  in  for  a  fray- — 
the  M'Caf&eys,  and  the  poor  devils  stand  no 
chance  with  such  a  jury  as  they  will  have.  I 
hear  them  named  below  there — so  let  us 
join  the  jobbers  as  you  say,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  the  Bills  thrown  out" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Val,  as  they  approached 
him,  "  the  M'Cafl&^ys  go  to  trial" 

"  Sir  William,  excuse  me,"  said  Hartley  ; 
"will  you  allow  me  to  interfere,  in  the  first 
instance  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  certainly,  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  shall  aid  you  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  Val,"  said  Hartley,  in  that  kind  of  familiar 
tone  which  he  knew  would  go  far  with  such 
a  man  as  M'Clutchy,  and  which  was  in  such 
accordance  with  his  own  natural  good-humor 
— "Val,  my  good  fellow,  and  the  best  man 
of  business  here,  by  the  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poteen  a£fair,  I  want  you  to  stand  my 
friend  and  also  Sir  William's  here.'' 

"  How  is  that.  Hartley  ?  " 

"  There  are  four  men  in  from  the  Mountain 
Bar,  named  M'Caflfrey.  Now  we  want  to 
have  the  Bills  against  them  ignored ;  and 
simply  for  a  plain  reason — at  this  season  of 
the  year  any  lengthy  imprisonment  would 
ruin  them.  It  was  a  faction  fight  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
feeling  of  a  rehgious  or  party  nature  in  it 
Am  I  not  right,  Sir  William?  " 

"  Perfectly  ;  the  thing  took  place  during 
my  absence  in  England  for  the  last  few 
months.     Had  I  been  at  home,  the  matter 


would  have  been  peaceably  decided  in  my 
own  stable-yard." 

"Yes,"  observed  Val,  "but  it  appears 
there  was  a  man's  life  in  danger." 

"  Yes,  but)  sir,  his  life  is  now  out  of  dan- 
ger." i 

"  Well,  but  does  not  this,"  rejoined  Val  in 
his  most  serious  mood,  "  look  very  like  ob- 
structing the  course  of  justice  ?  " 

"Why,  you  d — d  scoundrel,"  said  the 
Baronet,  "what,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  is  done  at  every  assizes  where  matters 
connected  with  religion  or  politics  are  con- 
cerned, that  ought  not  to  be  called  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  justice  ?  " 

"  We  shall  return  true  Bills,  Sir  William  ; 
and  that  is  the  only  reply  I  have  to  make, 
except  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy." 

"Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  Hartley,  "I  know 
your  good  sense  and  forbearance,  both  of 
which  are  so  creditable  to  you.  These  poor 
fellows  will  be  mined,  for  both  you  and  I 
know  what  kind  of  jury  that  is  to  try  them." 

"  An  honest  jury,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  Mr. 
M'Clutchy,  who  was  now  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  of  his  power — "an  honest  jury,  Mr. 
Hartley." 

"I  give  you  leave  to  say  so,  Val ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  I  will  accept  one  favor  from 
you,  if  you  grant  me  two." 

"  How  is  that  sir  ?  "  asked  Val 

"Send  me  that  poteen  you  spoke  of,  and 
ignore  the  Bills  against  these  M'Caffireys." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Val,  looking  with  his 
own  peculiar  beetie-browed  smile  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam, "  I  shall  not ;  for  by  G — ,  we  will  find 
true  BiUs  against  the  four  M'Cafl&^ys.  We 
might  do  something  for  humanity,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  made  fools  of  be- 
fore our  own  faces." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Hart- 
ley. 

"He  is  nothing  but  a  scoundrel,  as  I 
said,"  returned  Sir  William — "that  is  all ;  a 
low-bom  scoundrel ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
see  such  a  fellow's  name  upon  any  Grand 
Jury  list" 

"Hartley,"  replied  Spavin,  "we  do  not 
wish  to  refuse  eitiier  Sir  William  or  you  such 
a  matter  as  this  ;  but  the  fact  is,  M'Clutchy 
is  right  This  is  at  bottom  a  party  matter — 
a  poUtical  matter,  and  you  know  it  is." 

"  No,  sir ;  on  my  own  part  and  on  Sir 
William's  I  disclaim  any  such  knowledga" 

"You  know,  Hartiey,  you  are  canvassing 
the  county." 

"  Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  these 
men  or  their  afiairs  ?  " 

"  What — why  you  know  that  if  we  ignore 
the  Bills  against  them,  they  will  be  out  and 
ready  to  vote  for  you  at  the  forthcoming 
election." 
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Harttey  looked  nt  liim  with  surprise  buu 
said  notluDg. 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "I  will  teU  you 
what  we  will  do.  If  you  and  Sir  William 
pledge  your  words,  as  men  of  honor,  that 
you  will  not  accept  the  votes  of  these  men, 
the  matter  you  wish  shall  be  managed.'*  . 
,     Sir  William  started  to  his  feet 

"Great  God,"  said  he,  "is  it  not  mon- 
strous that  an  oath  of  secrecy  should  bind  us 
to  conceal  these  inquiries  ?  " 

"It  is  montrous,  Sir  William,"  repHedhis 
friend  ;  "I  do  believe  there  is  not  such  a 
scene  of  shameless  and  hardened  corruption 
on  earth,  as  a  Grand  Jury  Boom  at  the  pre- 
sent day." 

This,  however,  they  said  rather  aside  to 
each  other. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Hartley  to  the  last  pro- 
posal, "  neither  I  nor  Sir  WiUiam  shall  enter 
into  any  such  shameful  compromise.  I  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  slight  chance  of 
justice  which  these  poor  men  had,  and  will 
have  from  a  jury  so  composed  as  theirs  I 
know  will  be  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  try,  if  I  could,  with  any 
effect,  save  them  from  what  I  now  perceive  is 
designed  for  them — a  political  punishment 
independent  of  crime." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Sir  William,  taking 
him  aside,  "  never  mind.  Hartley ;  we  will 
be  able  to  defeat  them  yet.  I  shall  send  for 
the  prosecuting  parties ;  get  them  to  with- 
draw proceedings,  and  immediately  fight  it 
out  in  my  lawn  or  stable-yard." 

After  a  great  deal  of  similar  squabbling 
and  negotiation,  the  gentleman  at  length  got 
through  the  criminal  calendar  for  the  county, 
and  with  still  more  startling  honesty  and 
disinterestedness,  entered  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  its  fiscal  business.  Deaker,  when- 
ever he  took  no  part  in  the  discus  4ons  that 
accompanied  the  settlement  of  each  ques- 
tion, sat  reading  a  newspaper  to  the  air  of 
the  Boyne  Water,  which  he  whistled  from 
habit  in  a  low  manner  that  was  scarcely  au- 
dible, unless  to  some  one  who  felt  anxious  to 
derive  amusement,  as  several  did,  from  the 
originality  of  the  performance. 

" G^entlemen,"  said  the  secretary,  "here 
is  a  list  of  the  presentments.  The  first  is — 
For  two  miles  and  a  quarter  of  a  new  road, 
running  from  George  GkmderweU's  house  at 
the  Crooked  Conunons,  out  along  Pat  Don- 
nellan's  little  farm  of  the  Stripe,  through 
which  it  runs  longitudinally ;  then  across 
Jenamy  Teague's  meadow,  over  the  Mullin 
Bum,  then  through  widow  Doran's  garden, 
bisecting  Darby  MTorrinan's  three  acre  field, 
afterwards  entering  the  Glebe,  and  passing 
dose  to  the  lodge  of  the  Bev.  Phineas  Lucre's 
avenue." 


"  Is  there  any  opposition  to  this  ?  "  inquired 
the  chairman. 

"  Bead  the  next,"  said  M^Qutchy,  "  and 
then  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  see." 

No.  2.  "For  four  miles  of  road,  com* 
mencing  at  the  Ban  Ard  river,  which  it 
crosses,  running  through  Frank  Pagan's 
croft,  along  Bogues  Town,  over  Tom  Magill's 
Long-shot  meadow,  across  the  Sally  Slums, 
up  Davy  Aiken's  Misery-meerin,  by  Parra 
Bakkan's  haggard,  up  the  Dumb  Hill,  into 
Lucky  Laver}''s  Patch,  and  from  that  right 
ahead  to  Constitution  Cottage,  the  residence 
of  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  which  it  joins  the  high 
road  to  Castle  Cumber." 

"  Now  the  question  is,"  said  Val,  "  can 
both  these  be  passed  during  this  term  ?  " 

"  Val,"  repHed  young  JoUyblock,  "  if  ever 
a  man  was  afflicted  with  modesty  and  disin- 
terestedness you  are  he  ;  and  well  becomes 
me  the  parson,  too,  in  his  share  of  the  job  ; 
but  it's  all  right,  gentlemen.  Work  away,  I 
say.  The  Parson-magistrate,  and  the  Agent- 
grand-juror  have  set  us  an  excellent  example 
— ^ha — ha — ^ha  1  Deaker,  drop  whistling  the 
Boyne  Water  there,  and  see  what's  going  on 
here." 

"No,"  said  Deaker,  "there  never  was 
such  air  composed  as  the  Boyne  Water  ;  and 
my  only  request  is>  that  I  may  die  whistHng 
ii  Damn  it,  JoUyblock,  imless  a  man  is  a 
good  Protestant  he's  bad  for  everything  else." 

"  But  how  the  devil  Deaker,  can  you  call 
yourself  a  good  Protestant,  when  you  believe 
in  notliing?" 

"Why,"  said  Deaker,  "I  behevo  that  a 
certain  set  of  poUtical  opinions  are  necessary 
for  our  safety  and  welfare  in  this  world  ;  and, 
I  beheve,  that  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  good  Protestantism  to 
abide  by  them,  yes,  and  by  the  Church  too, 
so  long  as  she  teaches  notiiing  but  poUtics, 
as  she  does,  and  acts  up  to  them." 

"  And  does  yoiu:  faith  stop  there  ?  " 

"  How  could  it  go  farther  with  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  your  father  and  Lucre 
staring  me  in  the  face?  Precept,  Dick,  is 
of  Httle  value  when  example  is  against  it. 
For  instance,  wheres  the  use  of  men's 
preaching  up  piety  and  i-ehgion,  when  their  , 
own  conduct  is  a  libel  upon  their  doctrine  ? 
Suppose,  now,  there  are  two  roads — and  'tis 
said  there  are :  No.  1,  leading  to  an  imagi- 
nary region,  placed  above  ;  No.  2,  to  another 
imaginary  region,  placed  below — very  good  ; 
the  parson  says  to  you  and  to  me,  do  so  and 
80y  and  take  the  No.  1  road ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  does  himself  the  very  reverae 
of  this  80  and  so,  and  takes  the  No.  2  road. 
Now,  which  are  we  to  respect  most,  his 
advice  or  his  example  ?  " 
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•'Let  ua  go  on,"  said  Spavin,  "perhaps 
lliere  are  others  whose  claims  are  as  modest 
and  disinterested ;  we  shan't  say  anything 
about  being  as  well  founded.  You  secre- 
tary fellow,  read  away." 

"  Before  you  go  any  farther,"  said  a  droll- 
looking  person  named  M'Small,  "  you  must 
pass  me  a  bridge  over  Lumlay's  Leap.  Our 
;party  voted  you  about  thirty  miles  of  roads 
to  repair  thoroughly^  and  you  know  that 
although  you  only  veneered  them,  we  said 
nothing." 

"  But,"  replied  Val,  "who  ever  heard  of  a 
bridge  without  water  ;  and  I  know  there's 
not  a  stream  vdthin  three  miles  of  you." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  repUed  M'Small,  "let 
me  have  the  bridge  first,  and  well  see  what 
can  be  done  about  the  water  afterwards.  If 
God  in  his  mercy  would  send  a  wet  winter 
next  season,  who  knows  but  we  might  pre- 
sent for  a  new  river  at  the  January  assizes." 

"You  must  have  it,"  said  Deaker,  "give 
lirSmaU  the  bridge,  and,  as  he  says,  well 
see  afterwards  what  can  be  done  for  a  river 
for  it" 

"M'Small,"  said  Hartley,  "what  if  you'd 
get  a  presentment  for  a  couple  of  mountain 
water  spouts;  who  knows  but  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  M'Small,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  humorist^  "  I  fear, 
Hiu-tley,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand 
panel  would  scarcely  reach  so  high.  In  the 
meantime  I  shaU  thmk  of  if^ 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  only  passed, 
but  built,  and  actually  stands  to  this  day, 
an  imdeniable  monument  of  the  frugality 
and  honesty  of  grand  jurors,  and  the  affec- 
tion which  they  were  then  capable  of  bear- 
ing to  each  other,  when  their  interests  hap- 
pened to  be  at  stake,  which  was  just  four 
times  in  the  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tumultuous  battle  of 
jobs,  in  all  its  noise,  recrimination,  and  jan- 
gle of  conflicting  interests,  and  incredible 
selfishness  commenced.  There  were  strong 
mutual  objections  to  pass  the  roads  to  Mr. 
Lucre  and  M'Clutchy,  and  a  regular  conflict 
between  their  respective  partisans  accord- 
ingly took  place.  M'Clutchy's  party  were 
absolutely  shocked  at  the  grossness  and  im- 
piety of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lucre,  a  person 
of  such  great  wealth,  an  absentee,  a  non- 
resident rector,  dipping  his  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  county  for  the  sake  of  a  job. 

His  party,  for  he  had  a  strong  one,  dwelt 
upon  lus  lights  as  a  civil  officer,  a  magis- 
tiute,  and  justice  of  quorum — upon  his 
sterling  principles  as  a  loyal  Protestant,  who 
bad  rendered  very  important  services  to  the 
Church  and  the  government  It  was  such 
as  be,  they  said,  who  supported  the  true 


dignity  and  respectability  of  Protestantism, 
and  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  refuse  him  a 
road  to  his  glebe.  Deaker  groaned  several 
times  during  this  eulogium,  and  repeated 
his  favorite  text — ^let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ;  but  whether 
its  application  was  designed  for  Lucre  or 
himself,  was  not  very  easy — perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  difficult  to  determine. 

"  That  is  all  very  true,"  replied  Val's  party ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  quit«  as 
creditable  for  him  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  i^intual  interests  of  his  parish,  and  the 
condition  of  its  tottering  old  church,  as  to 
be  mulcting  the  county  for  a  job." 

"What  can  you  know  about  his  church," 
inquired  S{)avin,  "who  have  never  been  seen 
in  it,  except  on  last  Easter  Monday,  when 
yoa  were  candidate  for  the  church  warden^ 
ship ?  M'Clutchy,"  he  added,  "we  all  know 
you  are  a  Protestant  of  your  father's  color ; 
it's  the  best  Protestantism  that  puts  most  into 
your  pocket" 

"Aiid  on  what  other  principle  is  Lucre 
himself  now  proceeding,  or  has  ever  pro- 
ceeded?" replied  Val's  friends — for  Val  him- 
self had  always  a  wholesome  repugnance  to 
personal  discussion. 

In  fact,  one  would  have  imagined,  on 
hearing  Val's  party  declaiming  against  the( 
selfishness  of  Lucre,  that  they  themselves 
entertained  a  most  virtuous  horror  against 
jobs  and  corruptions  of  all  kinds,  and  had 
vidthin  them  an  actual  bona  fide  regard  for 
religion,  in  all  its  purity,  spiritual  beauty, 
and  truth ;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  the 
Lucreites,  who  certainly  had  the  worst  cause, 
seemed  to  think  that  M'Clutchy,  in  preferring 
his  own  corruption  to  that  of  the  parson, 
was  guilty  of  a  complete  desertion  of  that 
sterling  and  mutually  concessive  Protestant 
feeling  which  they  considered  to  constitute 
its  highest  principle,  and  absolutely  to 
merge  into  the  maiiifestation  of  something 
inimical  to  a  Protestant  government 

At  length  it  was  suggested  by  him  of  the 
bridge,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
two  such  excellent  men,  and  such  admirable 
representatives  of  pure  Protestant  virtue  and 
spirit,  it  would  be  best  to  pass  both  present- 
ments on  the  present  occasion,  and  drop  or 
postpone  some  of  the  minor  ones  until  next 
term — a  suggestion  which  was  eagerly 
received  by  both  parties,  inasmuch  as  it  sat- 
isfied the  rapacity  of  each,  without  giving  a 
victory  to  either.  This,  however,  was  far 
from  terminating  either  the  business  or  the 
debates  that  arose  out  of  the  minor  con- 
fficting  interests  of  the  jurors.  A  good  deal 
of  hanging  fire  there  was  also,  but  given 
and  returned  in  a  better  spirit,  between 
Val's  friei^ds  and  Lucre's. 
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"Why  doesn't  Lucre,"  said  the  former, 
"  afford  us  a  little  inore  of  his  company  in 
the  parish  ?  " 

"Ah,"  replied  the  Lucreites,  "we  suppose 
if  he  •  gave  you  more  of  his  venison  and 
claret,  he  would  experience  less  of  your  op- 
position." 

"  I  really  am  afraid  to  go  to  church,"  said 
•Val,  who,  now  that  the  storm  had  passed, 
resumed  his  usual  insinuating  habit  of  light 
sarcasm  :  "  I  am  afraid  to  go,  lest  the  crazy 
old  church,  which  really,  between  ourselves 
— I  speak  of  course  in  a  friendly  way  now — 
is  in  a  most  shameful  and  dangerous  state, 
should  fall  upon  me." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  M'Small,  "  that  you 
had  such  a  strong  sense  of  your  own  deserts 
left,  Val  I — I  have  some  hopes  of  you  yet." 
.  "  Ah,"  said  Val,  "I  fear  that  on  your  way 
to  heaven,  if  you  meet  a  difficulty,  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  find  a  grand  jury  to  build  a 
bridge  for  you  across  it." 

"*I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  repHed 
HiTSmall,  "  the  face  of  a  grand  juror  will  be 
a  novel  sight  in  fhat  direction." 

"And  in  the  other  direction,"  observed 
Hartley,  "  no  bridges  will  be  wanted." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  M'Small. 

"  Because,"  he  rephed,  "  there  will  be  such 
an  absence  of  water  as  will  render  them  un- 
necessary." 

"  Ay,"  retorted  another,  "  but  as  there  will 
be  plenty  of  grand  jurors  we  may  do  then 
as  we  did  now,  build  the  bridge  without  the 
water,  and  trouble  ourselves  no  further  with 
the  consequencea" 

After  much  more  conversation,  partly  on 
business,  and  partly  on  desultory  topics,  the 
quarrellings,  and  bickerings,  and  all  the  noisy 
enmities  of  that  corrupt  little  world  that  is 
contained  within— we  should  rather  say,  that 
was  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  grand 
jury  room,  ceased  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  matters  of  no  consequence, 
everything  was  settled,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction  ;  for  there  still  remained 
a  considerable  number  of  grumblers,  whose 
objects  had  been  either  completely  lost  in 
greater  corruption,  or  set  aside  for  the 
present 

"  Here's  •  another  matter,"  said  Spavin, 
"  which  we  had  better  settle  at  once.  A  man 
•here  named  O'Drive — Darby  O'Drive — is  to 
Jbe  appointed  to  the  under  gnolership — ^he  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Lucre,  as  a 
man  that  has  renounced  Popery." 

"That's  enough.  Spavin,"  said  Hartley, 
"  that,  I  suppose,  comprises  all  the  virtues 
neeessary  for  an  under  gaoler,  at  all  events." 

"  You  know  him,  M'Clutchy,"  said  one  or 
two  of  them. 

"Hell  make  a  good  under  gaoler, "replied 


Val,  "  as  there  vnll  be  in  Europe.  Appoint 
him,  gentlemen  ;  you  will  get  no  such  man." 

"And  that  is  just,"  said  Sir  William  aside 
to  Hartley,  "all  that  Val's  recommendation 
is  good  for." 

And  thus  closed  as  much  as  we  feel  neces- 
sary to  describe  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
— a  grand  jury  room  in  the  year  1804  or 
thereabouts. 


CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

A  Bent  Dap— Relative  Pantian  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant— Grades  of  Tenantry—PhiPs  Notion  of 
Bespeet— Paddy  Gorriyan^e  Protestant  Wiff — P/iU 
and  Solomon  in  a  Pit  of  Admiration— Tlie  Widow 
TyrrelL 

One  single  week  in  the  progress  of  time, 
after  the  exhibition  last  described,  had  won- 
derfully advanced  the  catastrophe  of  our 
simple  and  uncomplicated  narrative.  EQu*- 
man,  very  much  to  the  mortification  of 
M'Clutchy,  was  acquitted,  the  evidence  being 
not  only  in  his  favor,  but  actually  of  such  a 
a  character,  as  to  prove  clearly  that  his  trial 
was  merely  one  of  those  dishonest  stretches 
of  political  vengeance  which  characterized 
the  times.  On  coming  out,  however,  he 
found  the  affiiirs  of  the  firm  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  insidious  para- 
graphs in  the  papers,  masked  with  compas- 
sion, and  "  a  hope  that  the  affairs  of  this  re- 
spectable firm — which  was  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  a  solvent  one— would,  still,  be  wound 
up  in  a  way,  they  trusted,  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  than  was  given  out  by  their  ene- 
mies." Nor  was  this  the  worst,  so  far  as 
Harman  himself  was  concerned.  The  im- 
pression of  Mary  M'Loughlin's  perfidy  had 
been  now  so  thoroughly  stamped  into  his 
heart,  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would  lis- 
ten to  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  their 
mutual  friends  at  her  vindication.  This  last 
stroke  of  anguish  was  owing,  also,  to  Phil's 
diabolical  ingenuity.  Harman  on  reflecting 
day  after  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  upon  the 
occurrence,  and  comparing  it  with  her  con- 
duct and  confusion  on  previous  occasions^ 
felt,  as  we  before  said,  strongly  inchned  to 
beHeve  her  guilty.  He  determined,  however, 
not  to  rest  here,  but  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom.  He  accordingly  heard  from  his 
cousin,  and  from  several  others,  while  in 
prison,  such  details  of  the  particulars,  and 
such  an  authentic  list  of  the  persons  who 
were  present,  many  of  whom,  owinff  to  the 
mgei  maUgnit^  of  PoU  DooliS.  wre 
friendly  and  favorable  to  the  family — that  he 
privately  sent  for  them,  and  on  comparing 
the  narratives  one  with  the  other,  he  found 
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the  harmony  among  them  so  strong,  that  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  save  such  as  re- 
curred involuntarily  to  his  mind  with  indig- 
nation and  anguish.  In  addition  to  his  other 
mortifications,  it  happened  that  the  second 
day  after  his  release  hoxa  imprisonment  was 
what  the  agents  call  "  Gale  day ; "  that  is, 
ihe  day  upon  which  they  get  into  their  chair 
V)f  state,  as  it  were,  and  in  all  the  insolence 
of  office  receive  their  rents,  and  give  a  gen- 
eral audience  to  the  tenantry.  Phil,  indeed, 
even  more  than  the  father,  looked  forward  to 
these  days  with  an  exultation  of  soul  and  a 
consciousness  of  authority,  that  fully  repaid 
him  for  all  the  insults,  disasters,  and  tweak- 
ings  of  the  nose,  which  he  was  forced  to 
suffer  diuing  the  whole  year  besides.  In 
truth,  nothing  could  equcd,  much  less  sur- 
pass, the  Pistolian  spirit  by  which  this  lion- 
hearted  gentleman  was  then  animated.  His 
frown,  swagger,  bluster,  and  authoritative 
shakings  of  his  head,  the  annihilating  ferocity 
of  his  look,  and  the  inflated  pomp  of  manner 
with  which  he  addressed  them,  and  *'  damned 
his  honor,"  were  all  inimitable  in  their  way. 
The  father  was  more  cautious  and  within 
bounds,  simply  because  he  had  more  sense, 
and  knew  the  world  better ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  manner,  that 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  impartiality  and 
justice,  he  possessed  the  poison  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but  not  one  atom 
of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  At  another 
table,  a  Uttle  to  the  right  of  M*Clutchy,  sat 
M'Slime,  ready  to  take  his  appropriate  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  prepared, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  task  of  seeing  that 
everything  was  done  according  to  law,  to 
throw  in  "  a  word  in  season,  touching  the 
interests  of  the  gospel*' 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and  foimd 
Val,  Phil,  our  old  friend  parby,  who  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  xmderstrap- 
pers,  all  ready  for  business.  The  two  prin- 
cipal characters  were  surrounded  by  books, 
rentals,  receipts,  and  every  other  document 
necessary  and  usual  upon  such  occasions 
The  day  was  wet  and  cold,  and  by  no  means 
in  the  spirit  of  the  season  ;  but  we  know  not 
why  it  happens,  that  there  seems  in  general 
to  be  a  fatality  of  disastrous  weather  peculiar 
to  such  days,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  the 
agent  possessed  sudi  a  necromantic  fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather,  as  enabled  him  to 
superinduce  the  severity  of  the  elements  upon 
his  own  cruelty.  In  a  coimtry  so  poor  as 
Ireland,  the  scene  presented  by  a  rent  day  is 
one  too  impressive  and  melancholy  ever  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  heart  touched  with  be- 
nevolence. There  is  Uttle,  if  any,  of  that 
erect  freedom  of  demeanor  and  natural  ex- 


hibition of  good  will,  which  characterize  con- 
scious independence  and  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenant;  whilst  on 
that  of  the  agent  or  landlord  there  is  a  con- 
temptuous hardness  of  manner,  a  vile  indif- 
ference, and  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  that 
might  enable  the  shallowest  observer  to  say 
at  a  glance,  there  is  no  sympathy  between  that 
man  and  these  people. 

But  that  is  not  alL  Give  yourself  time  to 
observe  them  more  closely,  listen  to  that 
agent  pouring  his  insolent  invective  upon  the 
head  of  this  poor  man,  whose  only  crime  is 
his  poverty,  and  whose  spirit  appears  to  be 
broken  down  with  the  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings of  life  ;  yet,  who  hears  his  honesty  im- 
pugned, his  efforts  ridiculed,  and  his  charac- 
ter blackened,  without  manifesting  any  other 
than  a  calm  spirit  that  looks  inwards  to  hia 
own  heart  for  the  consciousness  of  these 
&lsehoods.  Look  at  this,  we  repeat,  and  you 
will  surely  feel  yourself  forced  to  say — not 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  between  these 
men,  but  there  sits  the  oppressor  and  there 
stands  the  oppressed. 

But  even  this  is  not  alL  Bestow  a  still 
more  searching  glance  upon  the  scene.  Here 
is  more  than  invective ;  more  than  the  impu- 
tation of  dishonesty  and  fraud ;  more  than 
the  cruel  defamation  of  character  in  the  pre- 
sence of  BO  many.  Mark  the  words  of  that 
agent  or  landlord  again.  He  is  sealing  the 
fate  of  this  struggling  man  ;  he  tells  him  he 
is  to  have  no  home — no  house  to  shelter 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  children ;  that  he 
must  be  dispossessed,  ejected,  turned  out 
upon  the  world,  without  friends  to  support 
or  aid  him,  or  the  means  to  sustain  their 
physical  existence.  Hear  all  this,  and  mark 
the  brow  of  that  denounced  man ;  observe 
how  it  knits  and  darkens ;  how  firmly  he 
compressess  his  Hps,  and  with  what  a  long, 
determined,  gloomy  gaze  he  surveys  his  de- 
nouncer— observe  all  this,  we  repeat ;  and 
need  you  feel  surprised,  at  finding  yourself 
compeUed  to  go  still  farther,  and  say  there 
sits  a  doomed  man  and  there  most  assuredly 
stands  his  murderer. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  justifying  murder,  or  the  shedding  of 
human  blood;  but  we  are  palliating,  and 
ever  shall  palliate  that  crime  in  the  humble 
man,  which  originates  in  the  oppression  of  | 
the  great  man.  Is  the  act  which  banishes 
happiness  and  contentment — introduces  pov- 
erty, misery,  destitution— -which  scatters  out 
of  the  heart  all  the  Uttle  amenities  and  sweet 
endearments  of  Ufe — which  wastes  away  the 
strength  of  the  spirit,  and  paralyzes  that  of 
the  hand — ^which  dims  the  eye  and  gives 
paleness  to  the  cheek,  and  by  combining  all 
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these  together  makes  home — yes,  home,  the 
try  sting  place  of  all  the  affections,  a  thing  to 
be  thought  of  only  with  dread — an  asylimi 
for  the  miseries  of  life  ; — is  the  act,  we  say, 
which  inflicts  upon  a  human  being,  or  a  hu- 
man family,  this  scathing  and  multitudinous 
>curse — no  crime  ?  In  the  sight  of  God  and 
in  the  sight  of  man  is  it  no  crime  ?  Yes !  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  man  it  is  a  deep,  an 
awful,  and  a  most  heartless  crime !  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  our  rent  day.  The  whole 
morning  was  unseasonably  cold  and  stormy, 
and  as  Uiere  was  but  little  shelter  about  the 
place,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  congregated  before  the 
door  were  compelled  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
its  inclemency. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  with  truth, 
that  when  people  are  met  together  imder 
circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  they  can- 
not relax  or  melt  into  that  social  ease  which 
generally  marks  those  who  come  together 
with  no  such  restraint  upon  the  heart  or 
spirits.  Here,  too,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life,  all  the  various  grades  of  pov- 
erty and  dependence  fall  into  their  respec- 
tive classes.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  might 
be  seen  together  those  more  comfoi'table 
farmers  who  were  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, but  who  labored  under  the  galling 
conviction,  that,  however  hard  and  severely 
industry  might  put  forth  its  exertions,  there 
■was  no  ultimate  expectation  of  independence 
— no  cheering  reflection,  that  they  resided 
under  a  landlord  who  would  feel  gratified 
and  proud  at  their  progressive  prosperity. 
Alas !  it  is  wonderful  how  much  happiness  a 
bad  landlord  destroys !  These  men  stood 
with  their  backs  to  the  wind  and  storm, 
lowly  conversing  upon  the  disastrous  change 
which  was  coming,  and  had  come,  over  the 
estate.  Their  brows  were  lowered,  their 
dialogue  languid  and  gloomy,  and  altogether 
their  whole  appearance  wad  that  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  lived  neither  for  themselves  or 
their  families,  but  for  those  who  took  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  their  happiness  or  wel- 
fare. 

In  another  place  were  grouped  together 
men  who  were  still  worse  off  than  the  former 
— men,  we  mean,  who  were  able  to  meet  their 
engagements,  but  at  the  expense  of  all,  or 
mostly  all,  that  constitutes  domestic  comifort 
— ^who  had  bad  beds,  bad  food,  and  indiffer- 
ent clothes.  These  persons  were  far  more 
humbled  in  their  bearmgthan  the  former,  took 
'a  less  prominent  situation  in  the  crowd,  and 
seemed  to  have  deeper  care,  and  much  more 
personal  feeling  to  repress  or  combat.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  very  severe  and 
vexatious  tyranny  exercised  over  them  had 
absolutely  driven  the  poor  creatures  into 


hypocrisy  and  falsehood  —  a  general  and 
almost  uniform  consequence  of  conduct  so 
peculiarly  oppressive.  They  were  all,  at 
best,  God  knows,  but  very  poorly  clothed ; 
yet,  if  it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of 
them,  somewhat  more  comfortable  than  the 
rest,  happened  to  have  got  a  new  coat  a  little 
before  gale  day,  he  invariably  declined  to 
appear  in  it,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
should  receive  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  the 
agent,  in  consequence  of  "getting  fat,  im- 
pudent, and  well-dressed  on  his  Lord^p's 
ppoperty ; "  terms  of  abuse,  which,  together 
with  the  cause  that  produced  them,  are  at 
this  moment  well  known  to  thousands  as  ex- 
pressions whose  general  occurrence  on  such 
occasions  has  almost  fixed  them  into  pro- 
verb. Will  our  EngUsh  neighbors  believe 
this  ?  That  we  know  not,  but  we  can  assure 
them  that  they  may. 

There  were  other  groups  farther  down  in 
the  scale  of  distress,  where  embarrassment 
and  struggle  told  a  yet  more  painful  tale ; 
those  who  came  with  their  rent,  in  full  to  be 
sure,  but  literally  racked  up  from  their  own 
private  destitution — who  were  obhged  to  sell 
the  meal,  or  oats,  or  wheat,  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
in  order  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of 
the  merciless  and  tyrannical  agent.  Here 
were  all  the  external  evidences  of  their  con- 
dition legible  by  a  single  look  at  their  per- 
sons ;  they  also  herded  together,  iU  clad,  ill 
fed,  timid,  broken  down,  heartless.  All 
these,  however,  had  their  rents — had  them 
full  and  complete  in  ainount ;  and  now  the 
reader  may  well  say,  this  picture  is,  indeed, 
very  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  closed  at 
last  Closed !  oh,  no,  kind  reader,  it  is  not 
closed,  nor  could  it  be  closed  by  any  writer 
acquainted  either  with  the  subject  or  the 
coimtry.  Wliat  are  we  to  say  of  those  who 
had  not  the  rent,  and  who  came  there  only 
to  make  that  melancholy  statement,  and  to 
pray  for  mercy?  Here  was  raggedness, 
shivering — not  merely  with  the  cold  assault 
of  the  elements — but  from  the  dreaded  ap- 
prehension of  the  terrible  agent — downcast 
looks  that  spoke  of  keen  and  cutting  misery 
— eyes  that  were  dead  and  hopeless  in  ex- 
pression— and  occasionally,  a  hasty  wringing 
of  the  hands,  accompanied  by  an  expression 
so  dejected  and  hunentable,  as  makes  us, 
when  we  cast  our  eye  in  imagination  upon 
such  men  as  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  cry  out 
aloud,  "where  are  the  lightnings  of  the 
Almighty,  and  why  are  his  thunderbolts 
asleep?"  There  was  there  the  poor  gray- 
haired  old  man — the  grandfather — accom- 
panied, perhaps,  by  his  promising  young 
grandsons,  left  Mherless  and  motherless  to 
his  care,  and  brought  now  in  order  that  the 
agent  might  see  with  his  eyes  how  soon  he 
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will  have  their  aid  to  cultivate  their  little 
farm,  and  consequentlj,  to  make  it  pay 
better,  he  hopea  Then  the  widow,  tremu- 
lous with  the  excess  of  many  feeUngs,  many 
cares,  and  many  bitter  and  indignant  appre- 
hensions. If  handsome  herself,  or  if  the 
mother  of  daughters  old  enough,  and  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  for  the  piuposes  of  de- 
bauchery, oh !  what  has  she  to  contend  with  ? 
Poor,  helpless,  friendless,  coming  to  offer  her 
humble  apology  for  not  being  able  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  day.  *  Alas !  how  may  she, 
clutched  as  she  is  in  the  fangs  of  that  man, 
or  his  scoundrel  and  profligate  son — how 
may  she  fight  out  the  noble  battle  of  re- 
ligion, and  virtue,  and  poverty,  against  the 
united  influences  of  oppression  and  lust, 
wealth  and  villany. 

The  appearance  of  these  different  groups 
— when  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  their 
sinking  hearts,  and  downcast  pale  counte- 
nances, were  taken  into  consideration — was 
reaUy  a  strong  exponent  of  the  greatest  evil 
whidi  characterizes  and  oppresses  the  coun- 
try— the  xmsettled  state  of  property,  and  of 
the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland. 

At  length  the  hall-door  was  opened,  and  a 
hard-faced  ruffian  came  out  upon  the  steps, 
shouting  the  name  of  a  man  named  O'Hare. 
The  man  immediately  approached  the  steps, 
and  after  shaking  the  heavy  rain  out  of  his 
big  coat,  and  having  whisked  his  hat  back- 
wards and  forwards  several  times,  that  he 
might)  not  soil  his  honor's  office,  he  was 
brought  in,  and  having  made  his  humble 
bow,  stood  to  hear  his  honor's  pleasure.  His 
honor,  however,  who  had  divided  the  labor 
between  himself  and  Phil,  had  also,  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  xmderstood  between 
them,  allotted  that  young  gentleman,  at  his 
own  request,  a  peculiar  dass  marked  out  in 
the  rental,  in  which  class  this  man  stood. 
O'Hare,"  said  Val,  "how  do  you  do?" 
Upon  my  conscience,  your  honor,  but 
poorly,"  repUed  O'Hare,  "  the  last  heavy  fit 
of  illness,  joined  to  the  bad  times,  sir — " 

"O'Hare,"  said  Solomon,  "suffer  me 
humbly,  and  vnthout  assuming  anything  to 
myself  to  point  out  to  you  the  impropriety 
of  swearing ;  I  do  it^  my  friend,  in  all  hu- 
mility ;  for  I  fear,  that  so  long  as  you  in- 
dulge in  that  most  sinful  practice,  the  times 
will  seldom  be  other  than  bad  with  you,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  one  that  gives  way  to  so 
wicked  a  habit.  Excuse  me,  O'Hare,  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  Christian,  I  humbly  trust." 

"By  G — ,  that's  good,  father,"  exclaimed 
FhU,  "  M'Slime  preaching  to  sucJi  a  fellow  as 
this ! " 

"I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,"  said  O'Hare 
to  Solomon,  "  for  your  kindness  in — " 
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"  Thank  the  devil,  sirra,"  said  Phil ;  "  what 

the  devil  does  he  or  I  care  about  your  d d 

thanks.     Have  you  your  rent  ?  " 

The  man,  with  b*embling  hands,  placed 
some  notes,  and  gold,  and  silver  before  him 
— the  latter  being  roUed  up  in  the  former. 

"Tm  short  for  the  present,"  he  added, 
"  just  thirty  shilling,  sir  ;  but  you  can  give 
me  an  acknowledgment  for  the  sum  I  give 
you  now :  a  regular  receipt  will  do  when  I 
bring  you  the  balance,  which,  God  willin', 
will  be  in  about  a  fortnight" 

"Ay,  and  this  is  your  rent,  Mr.  OUare," 
exclaimed  Phil,  gathering  up  the  money  into 
a  lump,  and  with  all  his  force  flinging  it  at 
the  man's  head ;  "  this  is  your  rent.  Mister 
O^Hare,"  placing  an  emphasis  of  contempt 
on  the  word  Mr. ;  "  thirty  shillings  short» 
Mr.   O'Hare,   but  111  tell    you  what,   Mr. 

O'Hare,  by ,  if  you  don't  have  the  full 

rent  for  me  in  two  hours,  Mr,  O'Hare,  m 
make  short  work,  and  you  may  sleep  on  the 
dimghill.  I  can  in  ten  minutes  get  more 
rent  than  you  pay,  Mr.  O'Hare,  so  now  go  to 
h — 1,  and  get  the  money,  or  out  you  go." 

The  poor  man  stooped  down,  and  with 
considerable  search  and  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  picking  up  his  money. 

"In  two  hours,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  could 
never  do  it."  .' 

"That's  your  own  business,"  said  Phil, 
"  not  mine — if  you  have  it  not  for  me  in  two 
hours,  out  you  go  ;  so  now  be  off  to  heU  out 
of  this,  and  get  it." 

Val,  who  had  been  poring  over  an  account- 
book,  now  raised  his  head,  as  if  disturbed 
by  the  noise  for  the  first  time  : — 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  he,  "what  is 
it,  Phil?" 

"  Why,  d — n  my  honor,"  replied  Phil, 
"  but  that  scoimdrel  O'Hare,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  come  to  me  thirty  shillings  short  of 
his  rent,  and,  what  is  more,  only  brought  me 
a  part  of  it  in  gold ! " 

"  God  help  m3 ! "  exclaimed  poor  O'Hare, 
"I  know  not  what  to  do — sure  I  did  the 
best  I  could." 

He  then  went  out  to  the  hall,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  when  Val  rising, 
called  him  into  another  room,  where  botii 
remained  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the 
man  went  away,  thanking  his  honor,  and 
praying  Grod  to  bless  him  ;  and  Val,  having 
seated  himself  at  the  desk,  appeared  to  feel 
rather  pleased  at  their  Uttle  interview  than 
otherwise. 

"Ah,  my  dear  friend,  M'Clutchy,"  said 
Solomon,  "  you  are  a  treasure  in  your  way 
— when  you  do  a  kind  act  it  is  always  in 
secret,  ever  mindful  of  our  spiritual  obliga- 
tions, my  friend." 

"  Why/'  said  Val,  "  a  man  is  not  always  to 
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trumpet  forth  any  little  act  of  kindness  be 
may  choose  to  render  to  a  poor  simple  fellow 
like  O'Hare.  You  mustn't  mind  him,  Phil — 
I  have  told  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  to 
take  his  time." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil„  who  had  just 
knowledge  enough  of  his  father's  villany,  to 
feel  satisfied,  that  in  whatever  arrangement 
took  place  between  them,  O'Hare's  interest 
was  not  consulted  ;  *  "  very  well ;  d — n  my 
honor,  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  old  cock." 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  have  ah*eady 
observed,  that  however  tenderly  our  friend 
Solomon  felt  for  the  swearing  habitc  of  the 
poor,  he  was  somehow  rather  reluctant  in 
ofiering  a  word  in  season  to  any  one  else. 
What  his  motive  could  be  for  this  we  are 
really  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  it  proceeded 
from  a  charitable  consciousness,  that  as  there 
was  no  earthly  hope  of  improving  them  by 
admonition,  it  was  only  deepening  their  re- 
sponsibihty  to  give  it — for  Solomon  was 
diaritable  in  all  things. 

"  Call  in  Tom  Maguire,  from  Edenmore," 
said  Val  "  Now,"  he  proceeded,  "  this  is  a 
stiff-necked  scoundrel,  who  refuses  to  vote 
for  us  ;  but  it  v^  go  hard,  or  I  shall  work 
him  to  some  purpose.  Well,  IVIaguire,"  he 
proceeded,  after  the  man  had  entered,  'Tm 
glad  to  see  you — how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  other — "why  just  able  to  make  both 
ends  bai*ely  meet,  and  no  more  ;  but  as  the 
time  goes,  sure  it's  well  to  be  able  to  do  that 
same,  thank  goodness." 

"  Tom,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  you  speak  in  such  a  spirit ;  that  was 
piously  expressed — very  much  so  indeed." 

"Well,  Tom,"  proceeded  Val ;  "I  suppose 
you  are  prepared  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  ;  "  you  know,  or  at 
least  Mr.  M'Slime  does,  that  it's  good  to  be 
always  prepared.  The  rent  in  full  is  there, 
sir,"  he  added,  laying  it  down  on  the  table  ; 
"  and  I'll  thank  you  for  the  receipt" 

Val  dehberately  reckoned  over  the  gold — 
for  in  no  other  coin  would  he  receive  it — 
and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  and  appeared 
satisfied,  but  not  altogether  free  from  some 
touch  of  hesitation. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all  right,  Tom,  cer- 
tainly— yes,  certainly,  it  is  all  right  Darbjr, 
fill  Tom  a  bumper  of  whiskey — not  that — I 
say  the  large  glass,  you  scoundrel." 

"Throth,  Captain,  'tisn't  my  heart  'ud 
hindher  me  to  give  him  the  largest  in  the 
house  ;  but  I  have  a  conscientious  scruple 
against  doin'  what  I  beheve  isn't  right.  My 
Bible  tells  me .     Well,  well,   sure  Tm 

*  This  scene  is  verbatim  et  Uterfttim  from  life. 


only  obeying  orders.  Hero,  Tom,"  he  added, 
handing  him  the  large  bumper. 

"Confound  the  fellow,"  said  Val;  "eveJ 
since  he  has  become  a  convert  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
there's  no  getting  a  word  out  of  hiin  that 
hasn't  religion  in  it" 

"Ah,  Captain,"  replied  Darby,  "sure  Mr. 
M'Slime  there  knows,  that '  out  of  the  abim^ 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spaiketh.' " 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  what  you  are  latterly. 
Darby,"  replied  Sol9mon — "thank  you, 
Tom,"  to  Maguire,  who  had  held  his  glass  in 
his  hand  for  some  time,  and  at  length  hur- 
riedly drank  their  healths; — "but  I  know 
that  the  first  spiritual  nutrition  you  received, 
was  at  least  from  one  who  belonged  to  an 
Apostolical  Church — a  voluntary  Pi'esbytery 
— impoUuted  by  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, on  which  your  Chiurch  of  Ireland 
is  established." 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Darby,  "  that  we're 
ordhered  to  make  for  ourselves  friends  of 
that  same  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

"Upon  my  honor,"  said  Phil,  "I  know 
that  you're  a  hypocritical  old  scoimdreL 
Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  and  hold  vour  tongue." 

"  Throth  and  I  will.  Captain  Phil— I  will 
then,"  and  he  was  silent ;  but  his  face,  as  he 
glanced  first  at  Tom  Maguire,  and  then  at 
Solomon  and  the  rest,  was  a  perfect  jewel, 
beyond  all  price. 

"Tom,"  proceeded  Val,  "I  hope  youve 
thought  over  what  I  mentioned  to  you  on 
our  canvass  the  other  day  ?  " 

"I  have,  sii',"  said  Tom,  "and  I'm  still  of 
the  same  opinion.  Pll  vote  for  Hartley  and 
no  other." 

•  

"  You  don't  imagine  of  what  service  Lord 
Cumber  and  I  could  be  of  to  you." 

"  I  know  of  no  service  Lord  Cumber  ever 
was  to  any  of  his  tenants,"  repUed  Maguire  ; 
"  except,  indeed,  to  keep  them  ground  to 
the  earth,  in  supportin'  his  extravagance,  and 
that  he  might  spend  their  hard  earnings  in 
another  country,  not  caring  one  damn  wheth- 
er they  live  or  starve.  It's  for  that  raison, 
sir,  I  vote,  and  will  vote  against  him." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Val,  whose  brow  began 
to  darken,  "  you  have  not  considered  what 
an  enemy  he  can  be  to  those  like  you,  whose 
obstinacy  draws  down  his  resentment,  upon 
them.  Have  you  ever  considered  that — 
eh?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can  readily  be  a  worse 
enemy  to  me,  or  any  tenant  he  has,  than  he 
is  at  present  111  trouble  you  for  my  re- 
ceipt, Mr.  M'Clutchy,  but  I  won't  vote  for 
him.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  on 
looking  at  the  receipt  which  Val,  as  he  spoke, 
had  hcmded  to  him  ;  "  this  isn't  signed — ^your 
name's  not  to  it" 

"  Show,"  said  Val ;  "  upoa  my  life  it  is  not 
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You  are  right,  Maguire ;  but  the  truth  is, 
M'Slime,  that  while  spealiing  on  any  subject 
that  affects  Lord  Cumber's  interests,  I  am 
scarcely  conscious  of  doing  anything  else. 
Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  Ms^guire, 
with  a  brow  like  midnight ;  "  there  is  your 
receipt — bring  it  home — show  it  to  vour 
family — and  tell  them  it  is  the  last  of  the 
kind  you  will  ever  receive  on  the  property  of 
Lord  Cumber.  I  shall  let  you  know,  sir, 
that  I  am  somewhat  stronger  than  you 
are." 

"  That's  all  to  be  proved  yet,  sir,"  said  the 
sturdy  farmer :  "  you  know  the  proverb,  sir 
— *  man  proposes,  but  Grod  disposer' " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sirra?  What  lan- 
guage is  this  to  my  father  ?  Be  off  to  h — 1 
or  Connaught,  sir,  or  well  make  it  worse  for 
you — ha ! — bow-wow."  He  did  not  utter  the 
last  intexjection,  but  his  face  expressed  it. 

"  That  s  not  the  rehgious  individual  I  took 
him  to  be,"  said  Solomon  ;  '*  there  is  much 
of  the  leaven  of  iniquity  in  him." 

"  Rehgion  be  hanged,  M'Shme ! "  said  Phil, 
**  what  rehgion  could  you  expect  a  Papist  like 
him  to  have  ?  " 

"  M'Murt,  call  in  old  Paddy  Corrigan." 

A  venerable  old  man,  who,  though  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old,  stood  actually  as  erect 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  himself,  now  entered. 
He  was,  however,  but  poorly  clad,  and  had 
nothing  else  remarkable  about  him,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rich  wig,  which  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  know  how  it  had  got  upon  his 
head.  On  entering,  he  took  off  his  hat  as 
usual,  and  paid  his  salutation. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Corrigan  ?  " 
said  Phil,  once  more  in  a  fluster;  *'what 
kind  of  respect  is  that  in  our  presence? — 
what  kind  of  respect  is  that,  I  say  ?  Take 
offyourwig,  sir." 

**  With  great  respect  to  you,  sir,"  repUed. 
Corrigan,  "I  have  been  in  as  jinteel  com- 
pany as  this,  and  it's  the  first  time  ever  I  was 
axed  to  take  my  vjig  off" 

"Phil,"  said  Val,  who  really  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  this  ignorant  and  tyrannical  cox- 
comb, "  Phil,  my  good  boy,  I  think  you  are 
rather  fooUsh — never  mind  him,  Paddy,  he 
is  only  jesting." 

*\Are  not  you  the  man  ?  "  asked  Solomon, 
"  in  whom  our  rector,  Mr.  Lucre,  takes  such 
a  deep  and  Christian  interest  ?  " 
I  am,  sir,"  returned  Corrigan. 
And  pray,  what  interest  does  he  take  in 
you  ?  "  said  VaL 

"Troth,  sir,"repHed  Paddy,  "he  is  very 
kind  and  very  good  to  me.  Indeed,  he's  the 
generous  gentleman,  and  the  good  Christian, 
that  doesn't  forget  Paddy  Corrigan." 

"  But,  Paddy,  what  does  he  do  for  you  ?  " 
Asked  the  agent 
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Why,  sir,"  replied  Corrigan,  "he  gives 
me  a  cast-off  wig  once  a  year,  God  bless  him  ! 
— This  is  his  I  have  on  me.  Throth,  ever 
since  I  began  to  wear  them  I  feel  a  strong 
reUsh  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  such  fine 
feedin' ;  but  somehow,  God  forgive  me,  I 
haven't  the  same  leanin'  to  devotion  that  I 
used  to  have." 

"Paddy,  my  old  boy,"  said  Phil,  "  that  al- 
ters the  case  altogether.  I  thought  the  wig* 
was  as  Popish  as  yourself ;  but  had  I  known 
that  it  was  a  staunch  and  constitutional  con- 
cern, of  sound  High  Church  principle,  I 
should  have  treated  it  with  respect  I  might 
have  known,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  a 
Popish  one,  Paddy,  for  I  see  it  has  the  thor- 
ough Protestant  curL" 

The  fiither  looked  at  Phil,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  serious  or  not,  but  so  un- 
meaning or  equivocal  was  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  that  he  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it 

"  You  are  reasoning,"  said  Solomon,  "  upon 
wrong,  certainly  not  upon  purely  gospel  prin- 
ciples, PhiL  ^e  wig  at  this  moment  has  a 
great  deal  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  ever  it 
had  of  Protestantism." 

"And,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  more 
honesty,  too,"  observed  Val,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  opposition  he  received  in  the  grand 
jury  room  by  Lucre*s  friends  ;  nor  the  fact 
that  the  same  i*everend  gentleman  had  taken 
many  fat  sUces  of  his  mouth  on  several  other 
occasions. 

"Well,  then,  confound  the  wig,"  said  Phil, 
"  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it" 

Paddy  then  paid  his  rent,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  receipt,  was  about  to  go,  when  Val 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Paddy,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  up  that  farm  of  yours  at  Slatbeg ;  I  told 
you  before  that  if  you  do,  I'LL  be  a  friend  to 
you  for  life." 

"I'll  sell  it,  sir,"  said  Paddy  ;  "  but  surely 
you  wouldn't  have  me  to  give  up  my  interest 
in  such  a  farm  as  that" 

"  111  make  it  up  to  you  in  other  ways," 
said  Val ;  "  and  I'll  mention  you  besides  to 
Lord  Cumber." 

"  I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Paddy ; 
"but  it's  in  heaven  111  be,  most  likely,  before 
ever  you  see  his  face." 

"  Then,  you  won't  give  it  up,  nor  rely  upon 
my  ffenerositv  or  Lord  Cumber's  ?  It's  Lord 
Cumber  you  ViU  be  obUging,  not  me." 

"  Wid  every  respect  for  you  both,  sir,"  re- 
pUed Paddy,  "  I  must  think  of  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  my  childre,  and  grand-childre, 
and  great-grand-childre,  before  I  think  of 
either  you  or  him.  The  day,  sir,  you  made 
me  tipsy,  and  sent  me  on  your  own  car  for 
the  lease,  I  would  a  given  it — ^but  then,  they 
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wouldn't  let  me  at  home,  and  so,  on  thinking 
it  over — " 

"  Pooh,  you're  doting,  man,  you're  doting," 
said  Val.  "  Go  home,  now — but  I  tell  you, 
you  will  have  cause  to  remember  this  before 
you  die,  old  as  you  are — go  home." 

"  The  truth  is,  Solomon,  I  was  offered  two 
himdred  poimds  for  it  by  one  of  my  *  hounds ' 
which  would  be  a  good  thing  enough,  and 
would  afford  you  a  dice  into  the  bargain. 
The  old  fellow  would  have  brought  me  the 
lease  the  day  he  speaks  of,  were  it  not  for  the 
family — an(^  talking  of  leases,  you  will  not 
forget  to  draw  up  those  two  for  the  O'Flah- 
erties,  with  a  flaw  in  each.  They  are  cer- 
tainly with  us  up  to  the  present  time,  but, 
then,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  these  Pap- 
ists." 

"No,  d — n  my  honor,  if  ever  we  can," 
re-echoed  Phil;  "they  hate  us  because  we 
keep  them  down.  Put  in  two  good  thump- 
ing flaws,  Solomon,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ; 
80  that  we  can  pop  them  out  if  ever  they 
refuse  to  vote  for  us." 

"Never  you  mind  Solomon,"  said  his 
father,  "  Solomon  will  put  in  a  pair  of  flaws 
that  v^  do  him  honor." 

"If  I  did  not  feel  that  in  doing  so,  my 
dear  M'Clutchy,  I  am  rendering  a  service  to 
religion,  and  fighting  a  just  and  righteous 
fight  against  Popery  and  idolatry,  I  would 
not  deem  myself  as  one  permitted  to  do  this 
thing — but  the  work  is  a  helping  forward  of 
reUgion,  and  that  is  my  justification." 

"Call  PhiHp  Duggan  in." 

A  poor  looking  man  now  entered  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
walked,  for  he  was  lame. 

"  Well,  Duggan,  your  rent?  " 

"  I  have  scrambled  it  together,  sir,  from 
Gbd  knows  how  many  quarthers." 

"Phil,"  said  Solomon  aside,  "is  it  not 
painful  to  hear  how  habitually  these  dark 
creatures  take  the  sacred  name  in  vain." 

"By  ,  it's  perfectly  shocking,"  said 

Phil,  "  but  what  else  could  you  expect  from 
them  ?  " 

"  Duggan,"  said  Val,  "  what  is  this,  here's 
a  mistake — you  are  short  three  pound  ten." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir.  i^a  aU  right," 
replied  Duggan ;  "  you  see,  your  honor, 
here's  my  little  acc^imt  for  the  work  I 
wrought  for  you  for  five  weeks  wid  horse  and 
cart,  up  xmtil  I  put  my  knee  out  o'  joint  in 
the  quarry — ^you  remember,  sir,  when  I 
brought  it  to  you,  you  said  to  let  it  stand, 
that  you  would  allow  for  it  in  the  next  gale." 

"I  remember  no  such  thing,  my  good 
fallow,  or,  if  ever  I  said  such  a  tlong,  it  must 
have  been  a  mistake  ;  do  you  imagine,  now 
— are  you  really  so  stupid  and  silly  as  to 
imagine  that  I  could  transmit  this  account 


of  yours  to  Lord  Cumber,  in  payment  of  his 
rent  ?  " 

"  But  wasn't  it  by  your  own  ordhers  I  did 
ii^sir?" 

"  No,  sir ;  it  couldn't  be  by  my  orders. 
Duggan,  you're  a  great  knave,  I  see.  I  once 
had  a  good  opinion  of  you  ;  but  I  now  per- 
ceive my  error.  Here  you  trump  up  a  dis- 
honest bill  against  me,  when  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  most  of  the  work  you  charge 
me  with  was  duty  work." 

"Beggin*  your  pardon,  sir,  I  paid  you  the 
duty-work  besides,  if  you'll  remember  it" 

"  I  tell  you,  sirra,  you  are  a  most  impu- 
dent and  knavish  scoimdrel,  to  speak  to  me 
in  this  style,  and  in  my  own  office,  too  !  Go 
and  get  the  balance  of  the  rent,  otherwise 
you  shall  repent  it ;  and,  mark  me,  sirra^  no 
more  of  your  dishonesty." 

"  As  God  is  to  judge  me ** 

"  Ah,  my  friend ,"  began  Solomon. 

"  Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  out  of  this,"  thimdered 
Phil.  "  Be  ofl^  I  say,  to  h — ^1  or  Connaught ; 
or  if  you  don't^  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll 
find  yourself  in  a  worse  mess.  To  address 
my  father  in  such  language !  Be  ofi^  sir ; 
ha ! " — ^Bow-wow  I  said  his  face  once  more. 

"  Ah,"  said  Solomon,  when  the  man  had 
retired,  "  I  see  your  patience  and  your  diffi- 
culties— but  there  is  no  man  free  from  the 
latter  in  this  checkered  vale  of  sorrow." 

"  Call  Koger  Regan,"  said  Val ;  "  here's  a 
fellow,  now,  who  has  an  excellent  farm  at  a 
low  rent,  yet  he  never  is  prepared  with  a 
penny.     Well  Regan." 

"  Oh  I  devil  resave  the  penny,  sir  ; — ^you 
must  only  prize  (appraise)  the  craps ;  the 
ould  game,  sir — the  ould  game  ;  however,  it's 
a  merry  world  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  we 
must  only  take  our  own  fun  out  of  it." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  head, 
Regan?"  asked  VaL 

"  Devil  a  much,  sk  ;  a  couple  o'  cuts  that 
you  might  lay  your  finger  in.  We  an'  the 
Hannigans  had  another  set  to  on  Thursday 
last,  but  be  my  sowl,  we  thrashed  them  into 
chaff — ^as  we're  well  able  to  do.  Will  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health,  gintle- 
men  ?    I  think  I  see  the  right  sort  here." 

"  Give  him  a  glass  of  spirits,"  said  Val ; 
"I  think,  Regan,  you  have  seen  some  one 
drinking  to-day  already."  , 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  here's — if  we're  to  have 
a  short  life,  may  it  be  a  merry  one! — and 
may  we  never  ait  worse  mait  than  mutton  I 
Mr.  M'SUme,  more  power  to  you! — She's 
next  door  to  me  " — and  he  winked  at  Solo- 
mon— "an*  barrin'  the  paleness,  by  the 
powers  gettin*  on  famous ;  throth,  sir,*'  in 
reply  to  Val — "  only  share  of  two  half-pints 
wid  Paddy  Colgan,  in  regard  of  that  day 
that's  in  it-— blowin'  bullocks — and,  I  believe. 
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another  half-pint  wid  Para  Bellow.  Blood, 
sir,  but  that's  a  beautiful  drop!  Sowl  it 
would  take  the  tear  off  a  widow's  pig — or 
the  widow  herself.  Faith,  Mr.  IkTClutchy,  I 
could  tell  where  the  cow  grazes  that  was 
milked  for  that!  Awough!  However,  no 
matther,  Tm  rantin*  Began  from  sweet 
Aughadarra — Began  the  Bake  that  never 
seen  to-morrow.     Whish !  more  power !  " 

**  That  will  do,  Began  ;  you  have  not  your 
rent" 

"  Oh  !  d — ^n  the  penny,  as  usual — Suc- 
cess !  V 

"Well,  but  what's  to  be  done?  I  must 
come  down." 

"Devil  a  foot  you'll  come  down,  please 
your  honor ;  but  youll  come  up  and  prize 
the  crap.  It's  worth  five  times  the  rent,  at 
any  rate — that's  one  comfort     Hurroo ! " 

"  Upon  my  honor.  Began,  Tm  tired  of  this 
— ^I  have  done  it  several  times  through  kind- 
ness to  yourself  and  family,  but  I  cannot^ 
really,  do  it  any  more." 

"Very  well,  sir — no  offence — what  one 
won't,  another  will ;  I  can  raise  three  times 
the  rent  on  it  in  foiur  and  twenty  hours." 

"  What  an  unfortunate  man  you  are,  to  be 
sure.  Well,  Began,  I  shall  appraise  your 
crops  and  take  them,  or  a  competent  share 
of  them,  in  payment,  on  this  occasion — ^but 
mark  me,  it  shall  be  the  last" 

"More  power,  I  say. — Long  life  to  you, 
sir.  You  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,  any 
how — and  be  my  sowl,  kind  father,  for  you 
— whish !  Tm  rantin'  Began  from  sweet 
Aughadarra ! " 

So  sajing,  poor,  idle,  drinking,  negligent, 
pugnacious  Began,  by  his  own  sheer  neglect, 
put  his  property  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
relentless  harpy  that  ever  robbed  and  fleeced 
a  tenantry.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  many  methods  resorted  to 
by  rapacious  agents,  for  filling  their  own 
pockete  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  who,  by 
this  means,  seldom  received  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  value  of  bis  crops.  The 
agent  xmder  the  mask  of  obliging  him,  and 
saving  his  crops  from  the  hammer,  took 
them  at  a  valuation  when  the  markete  were 
low ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
do  so,  he  always  kept  over  the  tenant's  head 
what  is  called  a  hanging  gale — ^which  means 
that  he  was  half  a  year's  rent  in  arrear.  The 
crops  were  then  brought  home  to  the  agent's 
place,  and  frequently,  to  save  appearances, 
to  the  haggard  of  some  friend  of  his,  where 
they  were  kept  until  the  markets  got  up  to 
the  highest  price.  So  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  the  iniquiteus  agent  to  dou- 
ble the  rent,  one-half  of  which  he  coolly  put 
into  his  own  pocket — In  pasteral  lands  the 
butter  was  appraised  in  Uie  same  manner, 


and  mostly  with  similar  resulte  to  both  pan 
tie&  To  return — when  Began  had  depaiied, 
Yal  asked  Solomon  what  he  thought  of  him. 

"  Think  of  him,"  said  Solomon,  who  could 
not  forgive  the  allusion  to  Susanna,  "  I  would 
iaxa  think  of  him  as  becomes  a  Christian ; 
but,  somehow,  I  could  not  help  feehng, 
whenever  I  looked  at  him,  there  was  the  out- 
line of  an  execution  in  his  face  ;  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken — indeed,  I  hope — ^I  trust  I 
am — the  villain  ! " 

"M'Murt,  call  in  Catharine  TyrrelL" 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  call  in  Widow  TyrrelL 
Now,  Solomon,  only  you  have  no  relish  for 
anything  except  what's  sanctified  and  spirit* 
ual,  you  would  say  that  here  comes  such  a 
specimen  of  Irish  beauty  as  you  have  seldom 
seen." 

"I  never  had  any  objection,"  said  Solo- 
mon.  who.  in  spite  o/aU  llis  gm^ity,  betxByed 
an  alertness  on  this  occasion  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  usual  to  him ; — "  I  never  had  any 
objection  to  look  upon  any  work  from  His 
hand,  with  pleasure.  Indeed,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  often  felt  that  it  raised  my  sense  of 
— of  what  was  beautiful,  in  such  a  way  that 
my  feelings  became,  as  it  were,  full  of  a 
sweet  fervor  that  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  I 
will  consequently  not  decline  to  look  upon 
this  comely  widow — that  is — in  the  serious 
light  I  mention." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Tyrrell  ?  I  hope 
you  have  not  got  much  wet?"  said  Val, 
turning  round  very  blandly. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  I  hope  you're  very  well," 
followed  Phil ;  "  I  fear  you  ham  got  wet- 
have  the  goodness  to  take  a  chair,  Mra  Tyr- 
rell— and  a  glass  of  wine,  ma'am." 

Mra  Tyrrell  took  a  chair,  but  she  declined 
the  glass  of  wine.  Mra  Tyrrell  had  been  the 
wife  of  a  young  husband,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  just  when  they  had  been 
about  a  year  and  a  half  married.  She  was 
herself,  on  the  day  in  question,  about  the 
same  age  as  her  husband  when  he  died. 
She  had  been  a  widow  just  two  years,  and 
had  one  child,  a  son.  She  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  woman — in  fact  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  as  one  could  almost  see  in  her  hum- 
ble condition  of  life.  Her  tresses  were  a 
raven  black,  but  her  skin  was  white  and  pol- 
ished as  ivory.  Her  face  was  a  fine  specie 
men  of  the  oval— her  brows  exquisitely  pen^ 
cilled — and  her  large  black,  but  mellow  eyes, 
flashed  a  look  that  went  into  your  very  heart 
But,  if  there  was  anything  tibat  struck,  you 
as  being  more  fascinating  than  another,  it 
was  the  expression  of  innocence,  and  purity, 
and  sweeiiiess,  that  lay  about  her  small 
mouth  and  beautifully  roimded  chin.  Her 
form  was  symmetry  itiself,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  small,  but  beautiful  foot  and  ankle,  left 
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no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  general 
harmony  of  her  whole  figure.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  pensive  air  about  her  which 
added  to  the  interest  she  excited  ;  for,  we 
believe,  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  beauty 
never  appears  so  impressively  or  tenderly 
fascinating,  as  when  it  is  shghtly  overshad- 
owed with  care.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  contrast  in  the  gaze 
she  received  from  Phil  and  our  friend  Solo- 
mon. That  of  Phil  was  the  gross,  impudent 
stare  of  a  hbertine  and  fool — a  stare,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  virtuous  woman,  soon  receives 
its  own  withering  rebuke  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation. That  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  look  in  which  there  lurked  a 
vast  deal  of  cunning,  regulated  and  sharp- 
ened by  experience,  and  disguised  by  hypoc- 
risy into  something  that  absolutely  resembled 
the  open,  ardent  admiration  of  a  child,  or  of 
some  innocent  man  that  had  hardly  ever 
been  in  the  world.  There  was,  however,  a 
villainous  dropping  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  with  an  almost  irrepressible  tendency 
to  Hck  the  lips,  accompanied  with  an  exuda- 
tion of  internal  moisture  from  the  glands — 
vulgarly  termed  a  watering  of  the  teeth — 
which,  to  a  close  observer,  would  have  be- 
trayed him  at  once,  and  which  were  evident 
from  the  involuntary  workings  of  his  whole 
face. 

"  Mrs.  Tyrrell,"  said  Val,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  making  considerable  im- 
provements on  your  farm." 

"Improvements,  sir,"  replied  the  widow 
in  amazement ;  "  I  don't  know  who  could 
have  told  you  that,  sir.  Didn't  my  potato 
crop  fail  altogether  with  me,  and  my  flax, 
where  I  had  it  spread  on  the  holme  below, 
was  all  swept  away  by  the  flood." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mra  Tyrrell ; 
— ^we  are  very  hard  up  for  money  here,  and 
the  landlord  doesn't  know  on  what  hand  to 
turn ;  I  must  raise  a  large  sum  for  him 
forthwith  : — indeed  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  received  instructions  that  are  not  at  all 

Eleasant  to  myself — I  am  to  let  no  one  pass, 
e  says,  and  if  I  cannot  get  the  rent  other- 
wise, I  am  to  enforce  it  Now  this  is  very  im- 
pleasant,  Mrs.  TyrreU,  inasmudh  as  it  com- 
pels me  to  take  steps  that  I  shall  feel  very 
painful. 

"God  help  me,  then,"  replied  the  poor 
young  woman,  "for,  as  to  rent,  sir,  I  have  it 
not;  and,  indeed,  IVIr.  M'Clutchy,  what 
brought  me  here  to-day,  was  to  ask  a  Httlo 
time,  just  till  I  get  my  butter  made  up  and 
sold, 

"  Yes,  but  what  can  I  do,  Mra  Tyrrell  ?  I 
have  no  power  to  let  any  one  ofl^  even  where 
I  feel  incHned,  as  I  do  in  your  case.  It  really 
is  not  in  my  power;  Lord  Cumber  took 


care  to  leave  me  no  discretion  in  the  business 
atalL" 

"  But  surely,  sir,  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
that  imless  I  pay  the  rent,  you  will  seize 
upon  my  property.^* 

"This,"  said  Val,  as  if  to  himself,  "ii 
really  very  distressing — ^unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  I  must  indeed,  imless  you  can  raise 
the  money  in  some  way ;  wouldn't  your 
friends,  for  instance,  staoid  by  you,  until 
your  butter  is  made  up  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  such  friends,"  replied  the  poor 
woman,  "  them  that  would,  am't  able ;  and 
them  that  are  able,  won't ;  and  that's  only 
the  way  of  the  world,  sir." 

"  It's  too  true,  indeed,  Mra  Tyrrell ;  I  am 
very  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry,  for  what  must 
be  done.  It  is  such  circimistances  as  these 
that  make  me  wish  I  never  had  become  an 
agent" 

"For  Gk)d's  sake,  sir,  have  patience  with 
me  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I 
will  be  able  to  pay  it  all  easily." 

"If  I  was  my  own  master,"  returned  Val, 
"  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  I 
am  not"  Here  there  was  a  groan  from 
Solomon  of  compassion  for  the  poor  widow, 
followed  by  a  second,  which  was  clearly  a 
comment  upon  the  first  What  a  pity,  said 
the  first,  to  see  so  interesting  a  young  widow 
without  the  means  of  paying  her  rent — and 
is  it  not  a  wicked  and  hard-hearted  world, 
said  the  second  that  has  not  in  it  one  indi- 
vidual to  befriend  her !  Mi-a  Tyrrell  looked 
roimd  on  hearing  an  expression  of  sympathy, 
and  there  was  Solomon  gazing  on  her  with 
a  look,  in  which  adnuration  and  sympathy 
were  so  well  feigned,  that  she  felt  grateful  to 
Solomon  in  her  heart  As  for  Phil,  whether 
he  gazed  at  her,  his  father,  or  at  the  attorney, 
such  was  the  comprehensive  latitudinarianism 
of  his  squint,  that  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
tell ;  neither,  indeed,  did  she  care.  She  was 
now  in  tears,  and  Val  having  declared  his 
determination  to  proceed,  was  silent,  as  if 
out  of  respect  to  her  feelinga  At  length 
she  rose  up,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  going 
out,  she  asked  for  the  last  time : — 

"^Ir.  M'Clutchy  is  there  no  hope?  I 
trust,  sir,  that  when  you  consider  how  long 
my  family  and  my  husband  have  been  Hving 
on  this  property,  you'U  think  better  of  it 
than  to  bring  myself  and  my  poor  orphan 
boy  to  beggary  and  ruin.  What  will  become 
of  him  and  m^-self !  " 

"  D — n  my  honor,  Mra  Tyrrell,  but  I  feel 
for  you,"  said  Phil,  eagerly,  as  if  rushing 
head  foremost  into  a  fit  of  the  purest  hu- 
manity. 

"  Do  not  be  cast  down,  Mra  T^nrell,"  said 
Solomon,  "  there  is  one  who  can  befriend 
the  'Widow,  and  who  will  be  a  father  to  the 
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fatherless.  Rely  on  Him ! — who  knows  but 
an  mstrument  may  be  raised  up  for  you  re- 
lief    Do  not  be  thus  cast  down." 

"  No,"  said  Phil,  "  do  not,  or  you  will  only 
spoil  them  devlish  fine  eyes  of  yours,  Mrs. 
^i^rrrell,  by  crying.  Come,  come,  father,  you 
must  give  her  the  time  she  asks ;  upon  my 
honor.  111  guarantee  she  won't  disappoint 
you." 

"And,  if  he  is  not  sufficient,  I  wiU  join 
him,"  said  Solomon ;  "  you  may  rest  upon 
her  word,  my  friend,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  serious  foJsehood  is  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ceeding from  a  mouth  so  sweet  and  comely 
in  expression,  as  ^Irs.  TjTrell'a  Come,  Val, 
have  a  heart,  and  be  compassionate  towards 
the  feir  widow." 

"If  you  or  Phil  will  pay  the  money,"  said 
IkTClutchy,  "  well  and  good ;  but  you  both 
know,  that  otherwise  it  is  out  of  my  power." 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  acuteness  of  obser- 
vation in  Irish  women,  together  with  a 
quickness  of  perception,  that  sometimes  re- 
sembles instinct  Mra  Tyrrell's  purity  of 
feeling  and  good  sense  werroflfendfd  af the 
compliments  which  the  attorney  and  Phil 
mixed  up  with  the  sympathy  they  expressed 
for  her.  She  felt  something  jar  disagreeably 
upon  her  natural  delicacy,  by  their  selecting 
the  moment  of  her  distress  for  giving  utter- 
ance  to  language,  which,  coming  at  any  time 
from  either  of  them  to  one  in  her  station  of 
life,  was  improper ;  but,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  an  insult,  and  an  impertinent 
trifling  with  her  affliction. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  without  paying  them  the 
slightest  attention,  "  I  must  say,  Mr.  M'Clut- 
chy,  that  if  you  proceed  as  you  threaten  to 
do,  your  conduct  towards  me  arid  my  poor 
orphan  will  be  such  as  I  don't  think  you  can 
justify  either  to  Ood  or  man.  I  wish  you 
good  morning,  sir ;  I  have  no  more  to  say 
upon  it" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  if  you  begin  to  abuse 
us  and  lay  down  the  law  on  tbe  matter,  I 
have  no  more  to  say  either."  She  then  went 
out,  but  had  not  left  the  hall,  when  Phil, 
following,  said  in  a  low,  impudent,  confi- 
dential tone — 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mrs.  Tyrreh  just 
step  into  the  parlor  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done — step  in." 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  feeling  very  natu- 
rally offended  at  the  familiarity  of  his  manner, 
"  I  will  not  step  in  ;  anything  you  have  to 
say  you  can  say  it  here." 

"  Yes — but,  then,  they  may  overhear  us. 
D — n  my  honor,  but  you're  a  very  pretty 
woman,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to  see 
harsh  proceedings  taken  against  you — that 
ia»  if  we  could  understand  one  another." 

The  scarlet  hue  of  indignation  had  already 


overspread  her  face  and  temples,  her  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  voice  became  firm  and 
full 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  she  asked. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "couldn't  there  be  an 
understanding  between  us?  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  you  would  find  me  a  friend  to  you." 

She  made  no  reply  but  retiimed  into  the 
room. 

"Mr.  M'autchy,"  said  she,  "I  thought 
that  a  woman — especially  a  poor,  improtected 
widow  like  me — might,  at  least,  come  into 
your  house  about  her  necessary  business 
without  being  insulted ;  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  one  house  above  another  where  I 
ought  to  expect  protection,  it  is  yours.  It's 
your  duty,  I  thmk,  to  protect  them  that's 
livin'  upon  this  property,  and  strugglin*  to 
pay  you,  or  him  ttiat  employs  you,  the  hard- 
earned  rent  that  keeps  them  in  poverty  and 
hardship.  I  think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  your 
duty,  as  I  said,  to  protect  me,  and  such  as 
me,  rather  than  leave  us  exposed  to  the 
abominable  proposals  of  your  son." 

"How  is  this?"  said  Val;  "where  are 
you,  Phil?" 

Phil  entered  with  a  grin  on  him,  that 
betrayed  very  clearly  the  morals  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  of  himself.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  shame  or 
confusion  about  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  but^ 
by  no  means,  so  good  as  if  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful 

"  Phil,"  said  his  father,  barely  restraining 
a  smile,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  could  dare 
to  insult  Mrs.  l^Trell  imder  this  roof  ?  " 

"D — n  my  honor,  a  confounded  lie," 
replied  Phil ;  "  she  wanted  me  to  lend  her 
the  money,  and  because  I  did  not,  she  told 
you  I  made  proposals  to  her.  All  revenge 
and  a  lie." 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  looked  at  him—"  Well,"  said 
she,  "  if  there  is  a  ju^t  Grod  in  heaven,  you 
will  be  made  an  example  of  yet.  Oh !  little 
they  know  that  own  this  property,  and  every 
other  property  like  it — of  the  insults,  and 
hardships,  and  oppressions,  that  their  ten- 
antry must  suffer  in  their  absence  from  them 
that's  placed  over  them ;  and  without  any 
one  to  protect  them  or  appeal  to  for  satis- 
faction or  relief — sir,  that  villain  in  the 
shape  of  your  son — that  cowardly  villain 
knows  that  the  words  he  insulted  me  in  are 
not  yet  cowld  upon  his  lips." 

.  "  I  have  reason  to  put  every  confidence  in 
what  my  son  says,"  replied  Val  very  coolly, 
"  and  he  is  not  a  villain,  Mrs.  TjTreli — so  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning,  ma'am  ! " 

This  virtuous  poor  woman  flushed  with  a 
sense  of  outraged  modesty,  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  left  the  room  ;  and  with  a  dis- 
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tracted  mind  and  a  breaking  heart,  sought 
her  orphan,  whose  innocent  face  of  wonder 
she  bedewed  on  her  return  home  with  tears 
of  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  at  full 
length  the  several  melancholy  scenes  which 
occurred  between  poverty  and  dependence 
on  one  side,  and  cold,  cruel,  insolent  author- 
ity, on  the  other.  It  is  needless  and  would 
be  painful  to  tell  how  much  age  and  help- 
lessness suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  two 
persons,  especially  at  those  of  Phil,  whose 
chief  delight  appeared  to  consist  in  an 
authoritative  di^lay  of  power  and  natural 
cruelty. 

The  widow  had  not  been  more  than  a 
minute  gone,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked,  without  note  or  preparation,  a  stout 
swarthy  looking  fellow  named  M'Clean. 
Well,  Tom,"  said  Val,  "  is  this  you  ?  " 
Brother  M'Clean,"  said  Solomon,  "  how 
are  you?" 

"What  tvould  ail  me?"  said  M'Qean, 
"there's  nothing  wrong  with  me  but  what 
money  could  cure — if  I  had  it" 

"  ^d  you  have  no  money,  Tom  I  **  said 
Yal,  smiling,  "  that,  Tom,  is  a  bad  business 
— for  we  never  wanted  it  more  than  we  do 
at  present     Seriously,  have  you  the  rent?" 

**  D — n  the  penny,  brother  M'Clutchy  ; 
and  what's  more,  won't  have  it  for  at  least 
three  month&" 

"That's  bad  again,  Tom.  Any  news? — 
any  report?" 

"  Why,  ay — there  was  a  gun,  or  a  pistol, 
or  a  pike,  or  something  that  way,  seen  with 
the  G^allaghers  of  Kilscaddan." 

"  Ha — ^are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Not  myself  sure ;  but  I  heard  it  on 
good  authority ;  but  I  think  we  bad  better 
make  sure,  by  paying  them  a  visit  some 
night  soon." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that,"  said  Val ;  "  but 
I  am  told  that  you' treated  priest  Boche 
badly  the  other  night     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  did  you  hear  ? "  asked 
Maclean. 

"  I  heard  you  fired  into  his  house  ;  that 
you  know  was  dangerous." 

"  All  right,"  said  Phil ;  "  what  right  have 
Popish  priests  to  live  under  a  Protestant 
government  ?  By  my  sacred  honor,  I'd  ban- 
ish them  like  wild  cats." 

"  No,"  said  M'Glean,  in  reply  to  Val,  "  we 
did  not ;  all  we  did  was  to  play  *  Croppies 
lie  Down,'  as  we  passed  the  house,  and  fire 
three  volleys  over  it — not  into  it ;  but  if 
there  was  e'er  a  one  among  us  vnth  a  bad 
aim  you  know,  that  wasn't  lus  fault  or  ours ; 
ha — ha — by  Japers,"  said  he  in  a  low,  con- 
fidential whisper,  "  we  frightened  the  seven 
senses  out  of  him,  at  any  rate— the  bloody 


Papist  rascal — ^for  sure  they  are  all  that,  and 
be  d d  to  them." 

"  Capital  doctrine — and  so  they  are,  Tom ; 
right,  Tom  ;  so  you  frightened  the  bog  Latin 
out  of  him !  ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"Ha — ^ha — ha — ^by  my  sowl  we  did,  and 
more  maybe,  if  it  was  known ;  I  must  be  ofif 
now." 

"Go  and  help  yourself  to  a  bumper  of 
spirits  before  you  go,"  said  Val;  "and, 
Tom,  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  whenever 
you  find,  or  hear  of  arms,  let  me  know  im- 
mediately." 

Tom  only  nodded  to  that,  as  he  put  the 
glass  to  Hs  lips ;  "  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  your  healths ;  here's  no  Popery !  no  sur- 
render ! "  saying  which,  he  deposited  the 
empty  glass  on  the  table,  giving  at  the  same 
time  two  or  three  short  coughs  occasioned 
by  the  strength  of  the  liquor.  "Grood 
morning,  gendemen — brother,  M'Slune" — 
he  looked  and  nodded  significantly  at  Solo- 
mon, then  added — "  good  people  are 
scarce  ;  so  be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  Now,  Tom,  be  a  good  fellow  and  don't 
I  forget  the  rent,"  said  Val ;  Tom  nodded 
'  again,  for  it  was  a  habit  he  had,  and  de- 
parted. 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself 
vms  a  little,  meagre,  thin  looking  man,  with 
a  dry,  serious  air  about  him,  that  seemed  to 
mark  him  as  a  kind  of  ciuiosity  in  his  way. 
From  the  moment  he  entered,  Solomon 
seemed  to  shrink  up  into  half  his  ordinary 
dimensions,  nor  did  the  stranger  seem  un- 
conscious of  this^  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
pungent  expression  of  his  smiEdl  gray  eyes 
which  were  fastened  on  Solomon  vrith  a  bit- 
ter significance  that  indicated  such  a  com- 
munity of  knowledge  as  did  not  seem  to  be 
pleasant  to  either  of  them. 

"Ah,  Sam  Wallace,"  said  Val,  "always 
punctual,  and  never  more  welcome  than 
now  ;  scraping  and  scrambling  we  are,  Sam, 
to  make  up  the  demand  for  the  landlord." 

"  What  way  ir  ye,  Mr.  M'Clutchy ;  am  gled 
to  see  ye  luck  so  well ;  I  a-am  indeed." 

"Thank  you,  Sam.  How  are  all  your 
family." 

"  Deed,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  stain  that's  over  u&" 

" Stain  I    What  do  you  mean,  Sam?" 

**  Feth,  a  main  what's  pmty  well  known ; 
that  misfortune  that  befell  our  daughter  Su^ 
sanna." 

"  Dear  me,  Sam,  how  was  that?  " 

"  The  way  of  it  was  this — she  went  as  a 
children's  maid  into  a  reliinous  femily" — 
here  the  two  glittering  eyfs  were  fiieely 
fastened  upon  Solomon — "  where  she  became 
a  serious  young  person  of  decided  piety,  as 
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they  call  it — an'  li — 1  till  me,  but  another 
month  will  make  it  decided  enough — well, 
sir,  deel  a  long  she  was  there  till  the  saint, 
her  masther,  made  a  sinner  of  her,  and  now 
she's  likely  to  have  her  gifts,  such  as  they 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,  Sam ;  but, 
surely  the  man  who  seduced  your  daughter 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  rehgious." 

"Disn't  he,  feth?  why.  Lord  bless  you, 
sure  it  was  all  done  in  a  religious  way — they 
sang  psalms  together,  prayed  together,  read 
the  Bible  together,  and  now  tibe  truth  is, 
that  the  consequence  will  be  speaking  for 
itself  some  of  these  days." 

Here  another  fiery  look  was  darted  at 
Solomon,  who  appeared  deeply  engaged 
among  leases,  papers,  and  such  other  docu- 
ments as  were  before  him. 

"It's  a  bad  business  certainly,  Sam— but 
now  about  the  rent  ?  " 

"  Hut !  de'il  a  penny  o'  rent  I  have — hell 
take  the  tester ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  all  pay 
you  afore  a  laive  the  room — what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  it,  Sam." 

"  Now,"  said  Sam,  going  over  to  Solomon, 
"you'll  pay  Mr.  IVTClutchy  the  sum  of 
twelve  pounds,  fourteen,  and  three  pence 
for  me,  Mr.  M'Slime — if  you  please,  sir." 

There  was  a  peremptory  tone  in  his  words, 
which,  joined  to  the  gUttering  look  he  rivet- 
ed on  Solomon,  actu^y  fascinated  that  wor- 
thy gentleman. 

"  Sly  friend,"  replied  Solomon,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  seeming  to  look  for  a 
memorandum,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take against  yourself;  the  sum,  I  find,  is 
twelve  poimds,  seventeen,  and  iJiree  pence, 
BO  that  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  of 
three  shillings,  as  I  said,  against  yourself." 

"  Do  you  pay  the  half  year's  rent,  which  is 
the  sum,  I  say,  and  you  may  give  the  three 
shillings  in  charity,  which  I  know  you  will 
do." 

"  Shall  I  fill  the  receipt,"  asked  Val,  look- 
ing to  Solomon. 

"  Fill  it,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  very  glad 
I  happened  to  have  so  much  about  me,  poor 
man." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Sam,  significantly. 
'  Solomon  rose,  and  with  all  the  calmness  of 
manner  which  he  could  assume,  laid  the 
money  down  before  M'Clutchy. 

"  Tiy,"  said  he,  "  if  that  is  right." 

"Show  *here,"  said  Sam,  "all  reckon 
them  ; "  and  having  done  so,  he  put  one  par- 
ticular note  in  his  pocket — "Never  you 
mind,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Val, 
"  111  give  you  another  note  for  this  ; "  and  he 
winked  significantly  as  he  spoke.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  having  paid  the  money 
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and  received  his  receipt,  he  bid  them  good- 
bye, once  more  winking,  and  touching  his 
waistcoat  pocket  as  he  went  He  had  not 
been  long  gone,  however,  when  Solomon 
once  more  examined  his  pocket-book,  and  in 
a  tone  which  no  pen  could  describe,  ex- 
claimed, "verily,  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  wonderful !  Will  you  look  again  at  that 
money?"  said  he — "I  have  given  away  a 
note  for  ten  pounds  instead  of  a  note  for 
one." 

"It  is  not  here,  then,"  replied  Val,  "but 
m  venture  to  say  that  Sam,  the  knave,  put 
it  in  his  pocket  when  he  made  the  ex- 
change." 

"  ShaU  I  call  him  back?"  said  Phil,  "there 
he  goes  towards  the  gate." 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "I  have  great 
reliance  on  Sam's  honesty.  He  will  return 
it  no  doubt  on  perceiving  the  mistake,  or  if 
not,  I  shall  send  to  him  for  it  Yes,  I  know 
Sam  is  honest— truly  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  wonderful." 

So  saying,  with  a  visage  peculiarly  ruefdl 
and  mortified,  he  closed  his  book  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket 

The  last  person  whom  we  shall  notice  was 
Brian  MTioughlin,  on  whose  features  care 
had  recently  made  a  deep  impression.  On 
being  asked  to  sit,  he  declined — "I  thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  my  visit  will  be  but  a  short 
one,  and  what  I  have  to  say,  I  can  say  stand- 
mg. 

"  That  as  you  please,  Mr.  MToughlin ; 
shall  I  fill  your  receipts  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  simply  came 
to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  derangement  of 
our  affairs,  I  am  not  just  now  in  a  condition 
to  pay  my  rent" 

"  That  is  unpleasant,  Mr.  MTjoughlin." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied  ;  "  that  was 
my  only  business,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  and  now  I 
bid  you  good-day." 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  Mr.  MTJough- 
lin  ;  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  You  re- 
member a  meeting  you  and  I  had  once  in 
Castle  Cumber  fair?" 

"  I  do." 

"  You  remember  the  extraordinary  civility 
with  which  you  treated  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Val;  and  I  only  expressed  what  I 
thought  then  and  think  now ;  but  indeed 
you  have  improved  the  wrong  way  wonder- 
fully since." 

"  Your  language  was  indiscreet  then,  and 
it  is  so  now." 

"  It  was  true  for  all  that,  Mr.  M'Qutchy." 

"Now,  might  not  I,  if  I  wished,  take 
ample  revenge  for  the  insulting  terms  you 
applied  to  me  ?  " 

"You  might,  and  I  suppose  you  will — I 
expect  nothing  else,  for  I  know  you  weU." 
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"  No,"  said  he,  "  he  will  never  open  his 
eyes  again  ;  he  will  never  look  upon  any  one 
more :  and  what  will  she  do  when  she  hasn't 
his  white  head  before  her?" 

Whilst  poor  Eaymond  thus  indulged  him- 
self in  the  caprices  of  a  benevolent  imagina- 
tion, his  mother  was  hastening  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hickman,  the  former  agent  of  the 
Castle  Cumber  property,  with  the  intention 
of  rendering  an  act  of  justice  to  an  individu- 
al and  a  family  whom  she  had  assisted  deeply 
and  cruelly  to  injure.  Whilst  she  is  on  the 
way,  however,  we  will  take  the  hberty  of  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  Mr.  Hickman's 
dining-room,  where  a  small  party  are  assem- 
bled ;  consisting  of  the  host  himself,  Mr. 
Easel,  the  artist,  Mr.  Harman,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Clement ;  and  as  their  conversation 
bears  upon  the  topic  of  which  we  write,  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  considered  intruding 
upon  private  society  to  detail  a  part  of 
ii 

"  Property  in  this  country,"  said  Hickman, 
"  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties — diffi- 
culties which  unfortunately  fall  chiefly  upon 
those  who  cultivate  ii  Li  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  neglect  of  the  landlord ;  in  the 
next,  the  positive  oppression  of  either  him- 
self or  his  agent ;  in  the  third,  influence  of 
strong  party  feehng — leaning  too  heavily  on 
one  class,  and  sparing  or  indulging  the 
other ;  and  perhaps,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
and  maybe  considered  Hhefons  et  origo  mal- 
oriim,  the  absence  of  any  principle  possessing 
shape  or  form,  or  that  can  be  recognized  as 
a  salutary  duty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  great  want  and  the  great  eviL 
There  should  be  a  distinct  principle  to  guide, 
to  stimulate,  and  when  necessary  to  restrain 
him  ;  such  a  principle  as  would  prevent  him 
from  managing  his  property  according  to  the 
influence  of  his  passions,  his  prejudices,  or 
his  necessities." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Clement, 
"  and  there  is  another  duty  which  a  landlord 
owes  to  those  who  reside  upon  his  property, 
but.  one  which  unfortunately  is  not  recog- 
nized as  such ;  I  mean  a  moral  duty.  In  my 
opinion  a  landlord  should  be  an  example  of 
moral  propriety  and  moderation  to  his  ten- 
antry, so  as  that  the  influence  of  his  conduct 
might  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  their 
lives  and  principles.  At  present  the  landed 
Proprietary  of  ifreland  find  in  the  coimtry  no 
tribunal  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  ;  a 
fact  which  gives  them  the  full  possession  of 
unlimited  authority  ;  and  we  all  know  that 
the  absence  of  responsibiUty  is  a  great  in- 
centive to  crime.  No  man  in  a  free  country 
should  be  invested  with  arbitrary  power ; 
and  yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  Irish  land- 
lord can  exercise  it  whenever  he  pleases." 


"Then  what  would  you  do,"  said  Easel; 
"  where  is  your  remedy  ?  " 

"Let  there  be  protective  laws  enacted, 
which  will  secure  the  tenant  from  the  op- 
pression and  injustice  of  the  landlord.  Let 
him  not  lie,  as  he  does,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
caprices,  passions,  or  prejudices" 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Harman,  "  set  the 
wolves  to  form  protective  enactments  for 
the  sheep.  I  fear,  my  good  sir,  that  such  a 
scheme  is  much  too  Utopian  for  any  practi- 
cally beneficial  purpose.  In  the  meantime, 
if  it  can  be  done,  let  ii  No  legislation, 
however,  wiU  be  able,  in  my  mind,  to  bmd 
so  powerful  a  class  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
are,  imless  a  strong  and  sturdy  public  opin- 
ion is  created  in  the  country." 

"But  how  is  this  to  be  done?"  asked 
Easel 

"  It  is  to  be  done  by  educating  the  people  ; 
by  teaching  them  their  proper  value  in  so- 
ciety ;  by  instructing  them  in  their  moral 
and  civil  duties.  Let  them  not  labor  under 
that  humiliating  and  slavish  error,  that  the 
landlord  is  everything,  and  themselves  noth- 
ing ;  but  let  the  absurdity  be  removed,  and 
each  party  placed  upon  the  basis  of  just  and 
equal  principle." 

"  It  is  very  right,"  said  Hickman,  "  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  but  who  is  to  educate  the 
landlords?" 

"  A  heavy  task,  I  fear,"  said  Easel,  "  from 
what  I  have  observed  since  I  came  to  the 
country." 

"  The  public  opinion  I  speak  of  will  force 
them  into  a  knowledge  of  their  duties.  At 
present  they  disregard  public  opinion,  be- 
cause it  is  too  feeble  to  influence  them  ;  and 
consequently  they  feel  neither  fear  nor 
shame.  So  long  as  the  landlords  and  the 
people  come  together  as  opposing  or  antithet- 
ical principles,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  country  can  prosper." 

"  But  how  will  you  guide  or  restrain  the 
landlord  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty?" inquired  Mr.  Clemeni  "Here  are 
two  brothers,  for  instance,  each  possessed  of 
landed  property ;  one  is  humane  and  mode- 
rate, guided  boih  by  good  sense  and  good 
feeUng ;  this  man  will  not  overburthen  his 
tenant  by  exacting  an  oppressive  reni  The 
other,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
him,   being  naturaUy  either    rapacious  or 

Erofligate,  or  perhaps  both  ;  he  considers  it 
is  duty  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  he 
can,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  hardships 
which  he  inflicts  upon  the  tenani  Now, 
how  would  you  remedy  this,  and  prevent  the 
tenant  from  becoming  the  victim  either  of 
his  rapacity  or  profligacy  ?  " 

"  Simply  by  taking  from  him  all  authority 
in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  prox>erty/ 
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"But  how?"  said  Qement,  "is  not  that 
an  invasion  of  private  right  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
which  transfers  an  unsafe  privilege  to  other 
hands,  in  order  to  prevent  its  abuse." 

"  But  how  would  you  value  the  land  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  this  moment  about  to  legis- 
late for  it ;  but  I  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  ma- 
chinery sufficiently  simple  and  effective  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  maximum  value  on  all 
land,  beyond  which,  imless  for  special  pur- 
poses—such, for  instance,  as  building — no 
landlord  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go.  This 
would  prevent  an  incredible  amount  of  rack- 
renting  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  of  poverty,  revenge,  and  bloodshed  on 
the  other.  Where  is  the  landlord  now  who 
looks  to  the  moral  character  or  industrial 
habits  of  a  tenant  ?  Scarcely  one.  On  the 
contrary,  whoever  bids  highest,  or  bribes 
highest,  is  sure  to  be  successful,  without  any 
reference  to  the  very  qualities  which,  in  a 
tenant,  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  most 
importance." 

"  I  have  now,"  said  Easel,  "  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Castle  Cumber  properly ;  and, 
truth  to  tell,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fright- 
ful state  of  society  upon  it  M'Clutchy  is  the 
type  of  too  numerous  a  class,  and  his  son  is 
a  most  consummate  scoundrel  Why  my — 
why  Lord  Cumber  should  have  appointed 
him  to  his  agency  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  But  I  can,"  said  Harman  ;  "  that  which 
has  appointed  many  a  Bcoundrel  like  him- 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  his  political  influence  in  the 
couniy." 

"  He  could  not  have  gone  a  more  success- 
ful way  about  it,  however,"  observed  Easel. 

"  If  there  be  one  curse,"  observed  Harman, 
"  worse  than  another  on  any  such  property, 
it  is  to  have  for  your  agent  an  outrageous 
partisan — ^a  man  who  is  friendly  to  one  party 
and  inimical  to  another-^a  fellow  who  scru- 
ples not  to  avail  himself  of  his  position,  for 
the  gratification  of  party  rancor,  and  who 
makes  the  performance  of  his  duties  subser- 
vient to  his  prejudices^  both  rehgious  and 
S>liticaL  Think,  for  instance,  of  a  rancorous 
o-Popery-man  being  made  agent  to  an  es- 
tate wnere  the  majority  of  the  tenantry  are 
Catholica" 

"  As  is  the  case  on  the  Castle  Cumber  es- 
tate," said  EaaeL 

"  And  as  is  the  case  on  too  many  estates 
throughout  the  country,"  added  Harman ; 
"  but  the  truth  is,'  that  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  redress  the  local  grievances  of 
the  people,  there  will,  I  fear,  be  bad  work 


among  us  ere  long.  The  tenantry  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  tumult ;  they  assemble  on 
Sundays  in  vindictive-looking  and  suspicious 
groups  ;  they  whisper  together,  as  if  fraught 
with  some  secret  purposes ;  and  I  am  ^so 
told  that  they  frequency  hold  nightly  meet- 
ings to  deUberate  on  what  may  be  done.  Be-{ 
tween  the  M'Clutchys  and  M'Slimes,  I  must 
say  they  have  ample  cause  for  discontent" 

"  Everything  considered,"  said  Easel,  "  it 
is  better  that  we  should  anticipate  them. 
When  I  say  we,  you  of  course  know  who  I 
mean  ;  but  indeed  we  shall  expect  every  aid, 
and  it  will  be  welcome,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  cornea" 

"  M'Clutchy  and  the  estate  in  question  are 
topics  on  which  I  vdsh  not  to  speak,"  said 
Hickman  ;  "  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Cumber 
for  dismissing  me,  Mr.  Easel,  the  fact  being 
that  I  dismissed  myself ;  but  I  most  sincerely 
hope  and  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
that  some  change  for  the  better  may  take 
place.  Good  God,  sir,  how  popular  your — 
how  popular  Lord  Cumber  might  become, 
and  what  a  blessing  to  his  tenantry  and  his 
country  he  might  be  in  a  short  time." 

"  I  feel  that,  Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Easel,  "  I 
feel  it  now,  because  I  know  it  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  I  trust  that  knowledge  will  be 
power.  Lord  Cumber,  sir,  like  other  Irish 
Lords,  has  nothing  to  detain  him  in  his  na- 
tive country  but  his  own  virtue.  His  ab- 
sence, however,  and  the  absence  of  his  class 
in  general,  is,  I  fear  " — and  he  smiled  as  he 
spoke — "  a  proof  that  his  virtue,  as  an  Irish 
nobleman,  and  theirs,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  temptations  of  an  Eng- 
lish court,  and  all  its  frivolous,  expensive,  and 
fashionable  habits.  He  has  now  no  duty  as 
an  Lish  peer  to  render  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, at  least  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  his  class 
and  his  country.  However,  let  us  not  de- 
spair— I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  broth- 
er has  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  aspect  of  affiurs  may  be  soon  changed 
upon  his  estate." 

"The  sooner,  the  better,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,"  said  Harman.  "  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Clement,  are  you  to  be  one  of  Uie  Beverend 
gladiators  in  this  controversial  toumay^ 
which  is  about  to  take  place  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Clement;  "I  look  upon 
such  exhibitions  as  manifestations  of  fanati- 
cism, or  bigotry,  and  generally  of  both.  They 
are,  in  fact,  productive  of  no  earthly  good, 
but  of  much  lamentable  evil ;  for  instead  of 
inculcating  brotherly  love,  kindness,  and 
charity — they  inflame  the  worst  passions  of 
adverse  creeds — engender  hatred,  ill-will,  and 
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fill  the  public  mind  with  those  narrow  prin- 
ciples which  disturb  social  harmony,  and 
poison  our  moral  feelings  in  the  very  foun- 
tain of  the  heart  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  sincere  convert  being 
made  by  such  discussiona" 

"  But  is  there  not  an  extensive  system  of 
conversion  proceeding,  called  the  New  Re- 
formation?" asked  EaseL  "It  appears  to 
me  by  the  papers,  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  are  embracing  Protestantism  by 
xnmdreds." 

"  How  little  are  the  true  causes  of  great 
events  known,"  said  Hickman,  laughing ; 
"who,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that  the 
great  spiritual  principle  by  which  this  im- 
portant movement  has  been  sustained  is  the 
foilure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  country, 
where  this  gracious  work  is  proceeding.  One 
would  think,  if  everything  said  were  true, 
that  there  are  epidemics  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  disease ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
knavery  or  distress  of  two  or  three  Catholics 
who  were  relieved,  when  in  a  state  of  fam- 
ine, by  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  noble- 
man, who  certainly  would  encourage  neither 
dishonesty  nor  imposture,  first  set  this  Be- 
formation  agoing.  The  persons  I  speak  of, 
fearing  that  his  Ix>rdship^s  benevolence  might 
cease  to  continue,  embraced  Protestantism 
^o  forma  and  'pro  tempore.  This  went 
abroad,  and  almost  immediately  all  who  were 
in  cir^stances  of  similar  destitution  adopt, 
ed  the  same  course,  and  never  did  man  pay 
more  dearly  for  evangelical  truth  than  did 
his  Lordship.  In  the  forthcoming  battle  the 
parsons  are  to  prove  to  the  world  that  all 
who  belong  to  Popery  must  be  damned, 
whilst  the  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  broil 
the  parsons  until  they  blaze  in  their  own  fat. 
But,  my  God,  when  will  charity  and  common 
senL  p^v^over  bigot^  and  Wstone ! » 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say 
that  Poll  Doohn — for  she  was  well  known — 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Harman  on  very  particular 
business. 

"  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  look  on  the  wretch," 
said  Harman,  "but  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
that  she  may  in  some  shape  be  useful  to  us, 
I  desired  her  to  come  here.  She  called  three 
times  upon  me,  but  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  see  or  speak  to  her  ;  she  shall  be  the 
{bearer  of  no  messages  to  me,"  he  said 
jbitterly,  "  let  her  carry  them  elsewhere ; 
d— n  her." 

He  betrayed  deep  and  powerful  emotion 
as  he  spoke,  but,  as  his  allusions  were  under- 
stood, there  was — from  a  respect  for  his  feel- 
ings, on  the  part  of  his  audience — ^no  reply 
made  to  his  observations. 

"Since  she  called  first,"  said  Harman, 
pursuing  the  train  of  melancholy  thought, 


"some  vague  notion,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  crossed  me ;  but,  alas !  it  is  trans- 
gressing the  boimds  of  imagination  itself 
even  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  true.  How- 
ever, if  it  were,  it  is  in  your  presence,  sir," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Easel,  "  that 
I  should  wish  to  have  it  detaQed ;  and,  per- 
haps, after  all,  this  slight,  but  latent  I'efleo- 
tion  of  hope,  influenced  me  in  desiring  her 
to  come  here.  Gentlemen,  excuse  me,"  said 
he,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  I  am 
very  wretched  and  unhappy  —  I  cannot 
account  for  what  has  occurred  ;  it  looks  like 
an  impossibility,  but  it  is  true.  Oh,  if  he 
were  a  man  ! — but,  no,  no,  you  all  know  how 
contemptible — ^what  a  dastardly  scoundrel  he 
is!" 

"  Harman,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hickman, 
"  we  understand  you,  we  respect  your  feel- 
ings, and  we  sympathize  with  you— but,  in 
the  meantime,  do  see  and  hear  this  woman." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  servant  entered,  stating  that  she  was  at 
the  door. 

"Let  her  come  in,"  said  Harman ;  "  let 
the  vile  wretch  come  in." 

"  And,  do  you,  John,  withdraw,"  said  BLick- 
man. 

Poll  Doolin  entered. 

Her  appearance  threw  Harman  into  a 
violent  state  of  agitation ;  he  trembled,  got 
pale,  and  seemed  absolutely  sickened  by  the 
presence  of  the  wicked  wretch  who  had  been 
tlie  vile  instrument  of  Phil  M'Clutchy's  suc- 
cess, of  ^laiy  M'Loughlin^s  dishonor,  and  of 
his  own  imhappiness.  It  was  the  paleness, 
however,  of  indignation,  of  distress,  of  misery, 
of  despair.  His  blood,  despite  the  paleness  of 
his  face,  absolutely  boiled  in  his  veins,  and 
that  the  more  hotly,  because  he  had  no 
object  on  which  he  could  wreak  his  ven- 
geance. Poll,  who  was  always  cool,  and  not 
without  considerable  powers  of  observation, 
at  once  noticed  the  tumult  of  his  feelings, 
and,  as  if  replying  to  them,  said — 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  Mr.  Harman,  thinkin' 
as  you  do  ;  the  sight  of  me  is  not  pleasant  to 
you — and,  indeed,  you  don't  hate  me  more 
than  you  ought" 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me?  "  said 
Harman. 

PoU  looked  around  her  for  a  moment,  and 
replied — 

"Tm  glad  of  it,  the  more  the  better; 
Francis  Harman,"  she  proceeded,  "  sit  down, 
and  Usten  to  me ;  yes,  listen  to  me — for  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  happy  man." 

"  Great  God !  could  my  dream  be  true  ?  " 
said  Harman,  placing  himself  in  the  chair. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  ^e  continued. 

"  I  listen  ;  be  brief  —  for  I  am  in  no 
humor  for  either  falsehood  or  imposture." 
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"  I  never  bore  you  ill-will,"  she  said,  "  and 
yet  I  have— and  may  God  forgive  me  for  it 
— scalded  the  very  heart  within  you." 

Harman  again  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  Will  it  relieve  your  heart  to  know  that 
Mary  MXoughlin's  %n  innocent  and  a  slan- 
dered girl?" 

''  Prove  that,"  said  Harman,  starting  to  his 
feeti  "  oh,  prove  that.  Poll,  and  never  whilst 
I  have  Hfe  shall  you  want  a — ^but,  alas  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  beggar,  and  can  promise 
you  nothing." 

"And  111  tell  you  who  beggared  you 
before  all  is  over — ^but,  as  I  said,  Hsten.  It's 
now  fifteen  years  since  Brian  MTioughUn 
transported  my  son  Dick,  for  stealin'  a  horse 
from  him  ;  he  was  my  only  son,  barrin'  poor 
Eaymond,  who  was  then  a  mere  sHp.  He 
was  a  fine  yoimg  man,  but  he  was  wild  and 
wicked,  and  it  was  in  Squire  Deaker's  house, 
and  about  Squire  Deaker's  stables,  that  he 
picked  up  his  dishonesty  and  love  of  horses 
— he  was  groom  to  that  ould  profligate,  who 
took  him  into  sarvice  for  a  raison  he  had." 

"  Be  as  brief  as  you  can,"  said  Harman, 
"  brief— brief." 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harman,"  said 
Clement,  "  let  her,  if  you  ynSi  be  advised  by 
me,  take  her  own  time,  and  her  own  way." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poll,  "  that's  just 
what  I  wish.  WeU,  he,  MTjoughlin,  trans- 
ported my  boy,  that  my  heart  was  in,  and 
from  that  minute  I  swore  never  to  die  till  I'd 
revenge  that  act  upon  him.  Very  well — I 
kept  my  word.  Phil  M'Clutchy  sent  for  me, 
and  in  his  father's  presence,  we  made  up  a  plot 
to  disgrace  Miss  Mlioughlin.  I  brought  her 
out  two  or  three  times  to  meet  me  privately, 
and  it  was  all  on  your  account,  by  the  way, 
for  I  tould  her  you  were  in  danger ;  and  I 
so  contrived  it,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
you  should  see  myself  and  her  together.  I 
made  her  promise  solemnly  not  to  tell  that 
she  saw  me,  or  mention  what  passed  between 
us,  or  if  she  did,  that  vour  life  was  not  safe  ; 
her  love  for  you,  kept  her  silent  even  to  your- 
self. But  it  was  when  you  were  sent  to 
gaol,  that  we  found  we  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  her,  which  was  all  I  wanted  : 
but  Phil,  the  boy,  wished  to  give  you  a  stab 
as  well  as  her.  As  for  myself  it  was  in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound  with  me,  and  I  didn't 
care  a  traheen  what  you  suffered,  provided  I 
had  my  revenge  on  any  one  belongin'  to  Brian 
M'Loughlin,  that  transported  my  son." 

"Is  Mary  MliOughUn  innocent?"  asked 
Harman,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  placing 
his  face  within  a  few  inches  of  Poll  DooHn's. 

Poll  calmly  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  said : — 

"  Sit  down,  yoimg  man ;  don't  disturb  or 


stop  me  in  what  Tm  sayin',  and  you'll  come 
the  sooner  at  the  truth." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  but  who  can 
blame  me? — my  happiness  depends  on  it" 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  "  we  made  up  a  plan 
that  she  was  to  meet  Phil  behind  her  father's 
garden — and  why  ?  Why,  because  I  told  her 
that  Yal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hang  you  ; 
but  I  said  that  Phil,  for  her  sake,  could  pre- 
vent that,  and  save  you,  if  she  would  only 
see  him  that  he  might  clear  himself  of  some 
reports  that  had  gone  abroad  on  him.  For 
your  sake  she  consented  to  that ;  but  not  un- 
til I  had  brought  her  nearly  to  despair,  and 
till  she  beheved  that  there  was  no  oUier  hope 
for  you.  It  was  Val  M'Clutchy,  though,  that 
put  me  up  to  bring  several  of  the  neighbors, 
and  among  the  rest  your  own  cousin,  to  wit- 
ness the  trick  of  Phil's  gettin'  in  at  the 
windy ;  as  it  was  his  to  bring  the  blood- 
hounds, at  the  very  minute,  to  catch  the 
scoundrel  in  the  poor  girl's  bedroom.  That 
was  enough ;  all  the  wather  in  the  say 
couldn't  wash  her  white,  when  this  was  given 
to  the  tongue  of  scandal  to  work  upon." 

"But," said  Mr.  ClemeAt,  "you  unfortu- 
nate woman,  let  me  ask,  why  you  suffered 
Mr.  Harman  to  live  under  a  conviction  of 
Miss  MTiOughlin's  gmlt  ?  " 

"  I  tould  you  I  had  sworn  to  be  revenged 
on  either  him,  M'Loughlin,  or  his  ;  and  so  I 
was — may  God  forgive  me! — ^but  one  day 
that  my  poor  foolish  son  undertook  to  con- 
vey Hugh  Roe  O'Regan's  wife  across  the  ford 
of  Drum  Dhu  river  while  in  a  flood,  he  lost 
his  footing,  and  never  would  breathe  the 
breath  of  Hfe  again,  duly  that  God  sent  John 
M'LoughUn  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  he  saved  poor  Raymond's.  From 
that  day  out  my  heart  changed.  If  one  son 
was  sent  from  me  in  life,  the  other  was  saved 
from  death ;  and  I  swore  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  But  that's  not  the  only  injury  I  have 
done  you.  They  put  me  up,  and  so  did 
Solomon  M'Shme^  to  drop  hints  wherever  I 
went,  that  you  and  Mr.  M'Loughlin  were  on 
the  point  of  failin';  and,  I  beheve,  from  some 
words  I  heard  Phil  say  to  Solomon  one  morn- 
ing, that  they  put  something  into  the  paper 
that  injured  you." 

"  What  was  it  you  heard  ?  "  said  Hickman« 

"  Phil  said — *  dl  rights  Solomon,  it's  in — 
and — d — n  my  honor  and  reputation,  but  it 
vnH  set  a  screw  loose  in  the  same  firm  ; '  he 
was  reading  the  paper  as  he  spoke." 

"  All  this  is  of  great  value,"  said  Easel, 
"  and  must  be  made  use  of." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Harman  in  an  im- 
passioned voice,  "I  care  not  a  jot  for  our 
bankruptcy  ;  the  great  and  oppressive  evil  of 
my  heart  is  removed ;  I  ought,  I  admit,  to 
have  known  that  admirable  girl  better  than 
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to  tniffer  any  suspicion  of  her  to  have  entered 
into  my  heart ;  but,  then,  I  must  have  dis- 
credited my  own  eyes — and  so  I  ought  God 
bless  you,  Poll!  I  forgive  you  all  that  you 
and  those  malignant  villains  have  made  me 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  just 
now  disclosed  to  us." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  this,"  observed 
Easel ;  **  I  scarcely  thought  that  such  pro- 
found infamy  was  in  human  nature.  Good 
God — and  these  two  men  hold  the  important 
offices  of  Head  and  Under  Agent  on  the 
Castle  Cumber  estate  ! " 

"  Have  you  nothing  particular,  Poll,  about 
that  pious  little  man,  M'Slime  ? "  asked 
Hickman.  PoU,  however,  who  in  no  instance 
was  ever  known  to  abuse  professional  confi- 
dence, shook  her  head  in  the  negative. 

"No ; "  said  she,  **I  know  nothing  that  I 
can  tell  about  him  ;  honor  bright^s  my  mo- 
tive— ^no — no.  However,  thank  God,  I've 
aised  my  mind  by  tellin'  the  truth,  and  when 
you  see  Mr.  M'LoughUn,  Mr.  Harman,  111 
thank  you  to  let  him  know  that  I  have  done 
his  daughter  justice,  and  that  from  the  min- 
ute his  son  saved  mine,  I  had  no  iU-wiU  to 
him  or  his  fomily."    She  then  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Bibbon  Lodge—  Vol  and  his  Son  brought  to  Trial 
— llieir  Crimes  against  the  People— Their  Doom 
and  Sentence — A  Mebel  Priest  Preaching  Treason 
— A  Respite, 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  as  was  observed, 
in  the  dialogue  just  given,  that  the  state  of 
affairs  on  this  property  was  absolutely  fear- 
ful. The  framework  of  society  was  nearly 
broken  up,  for  such  was  the  heartless  rapacity 
and  cruelty — such  the  multiplied  and  inge- 
nious devices  by  which  he  harassed  and  rob- 
bed the  tenantry,  or  wreaked  his  personal 
vengeance  on  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
or  his  son,  that  it  was  actually  impossible 
matters  could  proceed  much  longer  in  a 
peaceable  state.  If  the  reader  will  accom- 
pany us  to  a  large  waste  house,  from  which 
a  man  had  been  some  time  before  ejected, 
merely  because  Val  had  a  pique  against  him, 
he  may  gather  from  the  Hps  of  the  people 
themselves,  there  assembled,  on  the  very 
night  in  question,  sufficiently  clear  symp- 
toms of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  hour  at  which  they  assembled,  or 
rather  began  to  assemble,  was  eleven  o'clock, 
from  which  period  until  twelve  they  came  in 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  so 
as  to  avoid  observation  on  the  way.     Some 


of  them  had  their  &ces  blackened,  and  others 
who  appeared  utterly  indifferent  to  conse- 
quences, did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  assume  such  a  disguise.  The  waste  house 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  stood  on 
a  hillside,  about  half  way  between  Castle 
Cumber  and  Drum  Dhib;  so  that  its  isolated! 
situation  was  an  additional  proof  of  theii^ 
security  from  a  surprise  by  the  blood- 
hounds. The  party  were  nearly  all  armed, 
each  with  such  wea]X)ns  as  he  could  get,  and 
most  of  them  with  fire  or  side  arms,  such  as 
they  were.  They  had  several  Hghts,  but  so 
cautious  were  they,  that  quilts  and  window- 
cloths  were  brought  to  hang  over  the  win- 
dows, to  prevent  them  from  being  seen  ;  for 
it  was  well  known  that  the  house  was  not 
inhabited,  and  the  appearance  of  lights  in  it 
would  most  certainly  send  the  wreckers  on 
their  back  ;  as  it  was,  however,  they  obviated 
all  danger  of  this  in  the  way  I  mention. 
When  these  men  were  met  together,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  they  presented  counte- 
nances marked  by  savn^ge  and  ferocious  pas- 
sions, and  that  atrocity  and  cruelty  were  the 
predominating  traits  in  each  face.  This, 
however,  was  not  so.  In  general  they  were 
just  as  any  other  number  of  men  brought 
together  for  any  purpose  might  be.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  among  them  betrayed  strong  in-l 
dications  of  animal  impulse  ;  but  taken  to-, 
gether,  they  looked  just  as  I  say.  When 
they  were  all  nearly  assembled,  one  might 
natiirally  imagine  that  the  usual  animated 
dialogue  and  discussions,  which  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together  furnished,  would 
have  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wild,  solemn,  and  dreadful, 
in  their  comparative  quietness ;  for  silence 
we  could  not  absolutely  term  it. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  there  existed  an  apprehension  of 
the  yeomanry  and  cavalry,  who  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  surprised  meetings  of  this 
description  before.  'Tis  true  they  had  sen- 
tinels placed — but  the  sentinels  themselves 
had  been  made  prisoners  of  by  parties  of 
yeomen  and  blood-hounds,  who  had  come  in 
colored  clothes,  in  twos  and  threes,  like  the 
Eibbonmen  themselves.  There  were  other 
motives,  however,  for  the  stillness  which 
prevailed — motives  which,  when  we  consider 
them,  invest  the  whole  proceedings  with 
something  that  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  apprehension  and  fear.  Here  were 
men  unquestionably  assembled  for  illegal 
purposes — for  the  perpetration  of  crime — for 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  But  in  what 
light  did  they  view  this  temble  determina- 
tion ?  Simply  as  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  as 
the  only  means  left  them  of  doing  that  for 
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themselves  which  the  laws  refused  to  do  for 
them.  They  keenly  and  bitterly  felt  the 
scourge  of  the  oppressor,  who,  under  the 
sanction,  and  in  the  name  of  those  laws  which 
ought  to  have  protected  them,  left  scarcely 
anything  undone  to  drive  them  to  despera- 
tion  ;  aid  now  finding  tiiat  the  law  ousted 
only  for  their  punishment,  they  resolved  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  and  retaliate  on 
their  oppressor.  There  is  an  awful  lesson 
in  all  this ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  frightful 
thing  to  see  law  and  justice  so  partially 
and  iniquitously  administered  as  to  disor- 
ganize society,  and  to  make  men  look  upon 
murder  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  a  moral  triumph,  if  not  a 
moral  virtue.  When,  therefore,  the  very 
little  conversation  which  took  place  among 
them,  and  that  little  in  so  low  a  tone,  is 
placed  in  connection  with  the  dark  and 
deadly  object  of  their  meeting,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  one  cannot  help  feeling  strangely 
and  fearfully  on  contemplating  it. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  were  all  assem- 
bled but  one  individual,  whom  they  appear- 
ed to  expect,  and  for  whom  they  looked  out 
eagerly.  Indeed  they  all  came  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution  of  doing  nothing  that  per- 
tained to  the  business  of  the  night  until  he 
should  come.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
not  to  wait  long.  A  little  past  twelve  a  tall 
and  powerful  young  man  entered,  leading 
by  the  hand  poor  insane  Mary  0*Regan — ^his 
pitiable  and  unconscious  mother.  He  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  during  the 
cruel  scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and  of  the  other 
inhuman  outrage  which  had  driven  her  mad. 
He  had  come  horn  a  remote  part  of  England 
with  the  single,  fixed,  and  irrevocable  pur- 
pose of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
him  who  had  brought  madnesS;  desolation, 
and  death  upon  his  family. 

On  his  entering,  there  was  a  slight  low 
miirmur  of  approbation,  but  the  appearance 
of  his  mother  caused  it  to  die  away.  This, 
however,  was  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  of  a  very  different  chs^*acter — one 
in  which  there  was  a  blending  of  many  feel- 
ings— compassion,  rage,  revenge.  The  first 
thmg  the  young  man  did  was  to  take  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  and  hold  it  first  close  to  his 
mother,  so  as  that  she  might  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  afterward,  near  to  his  own  face,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  a  clear  and  equal- 
ly distinct  view  of  him.  "  Mother,"  said  he, 
tlien,  in  a  full  voice,  "do  you  know  your 
son  ?  "  Her  eye  was  upon  him  as  he  spoke, 
but  it  was  vacant ;  there  appeared  no  huco 
of  recognition  or  meaning  in  it 

"You  all  see  that  miserable  sight,"  said 
he — "  there  my  mother  stands,  and  doesn't 
know  who  it    is  that  is  spaking  to    her. 


There  she  stands,  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
the  oppressor.  You  all  see  this  heart-break- 
in*  sight  with  your  own  eyes,  and  you  all 
know  who  did  it." 

'Tis  singular  how  closely  virtue  and  crime 
are  allied  !  The  very  sympathy  excited  by 
this  touching  and  melancholy  spectacle — the 
very  tenderness  of  the  compassion  that  was 
felt  for  the  mother  and  son,  hardened  tlie 
heart  in  a  different  sense,  and  stimulated 
them  to  vengeance. 

"Now,". said  the  young  man,  whose  name 
was  Owen,  "let  them  that  have  been  op- 
pressed and  harassed  by  this  Vulture,  state 
their  grievances,  one  at  a  time." 

An  old  man  near  sixty  rose  up,  and  after 
two  or  three  attempts  to  speak,  was  over- 
powered by  his  feeUngs,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  Jemmy  Devlin  !  "  they  exclaimed, 
"  may  God  pity  you  !  " 

"Spake  for  Jemmy,  some  of  you,  as  the 
poor  man  isn't  able  to  spake  for  himself." 

"  Why,  the  case  was  this,"  said  a  neighbor 
of  the  poor  man's.  "Jemmy's  son,  Peter, 
was  abused  by  Phil,  the  boy,  because  he 
didn't  pay  him  dtity-toot^k,  and  neglect  his 
own  harvest.  He  told  Peter  that  he  was  a 
Popish  rebel  and  would  be  hanged.  Peter 
told  him  to  his  teeth  that  he  was  a  liar,  and 
that  he  couldn't  be  good,  havin'  the  father's 
bastard  dhrop  in  him.  That  was  very  well, 
but  one  night  in  about  a  month  afterwards, 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  blood- 
hounds, poor  Peter's  clo'es  searched,  and 
some  Ribbon  papers  found  in  them  ;  they 
also  got,  or  pretended  to  get,  other  papers 
in  the  thatch  of  the  house.  The  boy  was 
dragged  out  of  his  bed,  sent  to  goal,  tried, 
found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  the  blood- 
hounds, and  sentenced  to  be  flogged  three 
times ;  but  never  was  flogged  a  third  time, 
for  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  second 
flogging ;  and  so,  bein'  an  only  son — indeed 
all  file  child  the  poor  couple  had — the  old 
man  is  now  childless  and  distracted,  God 
help  him ! " 

"  Very  well,"  exclaimed  Owen  bitterly — 
"  very  well — who  next  ?  " 

A  man  named  M'Mahon  rose  up, — "  The 
curse  of  the  Almighty  God  may  for  ever  rest 
upon  him !  **  he  exclaimed.  "  He  transported 
my  two  brave  sons,  because  they  were  White- 
boys  ;  and  if  they  were,  who  made  them 
Whiteboys  but  himself  and  his  cruelty  ?  I 
will  never  see  my  darling  sons'  faces  again, 
but  if  I  die  without  settlin'  accounts  ^d 
him,  may  I  never  know  happiness  here  or 
hereafter  I " 

The  usual  murmur  of  commiseration  fol- 
lowed this. 

"Well,"  said  Owen,  "whose  turn  comes 
next  ?  " 
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About  a  dozen  of  those  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Drum  Dhu  now  stood  up. 

"  We  were  turned  out,"  said  one  of  them, 
who  acted  as  spokesman,  **on  one  of  the 
bittherest  days  that  God  ever  sent  on  the 
earth  ;  out  of  shame,  I  believe,  because  your 
brother  and  ould  Mary  Casey  died,  he  let  us 
back  for  a  few  days,  but  after  that  we  had  to 
flit.  Some  of  the  houses  he  had  pulled  down, 
and  then  he  had  to  build  them  again  for 
his  voters.  Oh,  if  it  was  only  known  what 
we  suffered  I " 

"  And  why  did  he  turn  you  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  we  didn't  promise  to  vote 
as  he  wished." 

"  He  took  my  crop,"  said  another,  "  at  his 
own  valuation,  drew  it  home,  and  stacked  it 
until  the  markets  rose.  I  know  what  he  got 
beyond  the  rent,"  proceeded  the  man,  "  but 
divil  a  rap  ever  the  villain  gave  me  back  of 
the  surplus,  but  put  it  in  his  pocket — and 
now  I  and  my  family  are  starving." 

''Ay,  and,"  said  another,  ''he  took  five 
firkins  of  as  good  butter  from  me  as  ever 
was  made  by  hand,  and  at  his  own  price, 
too.  What  could  I  do  ? — he  said  it  was  as  a 
friend  he  did  it ;  but  if  I  objected  to  it,  he 
said  he  must  only  seize.  May  the  divil  seize 
him,  at  any  rate,  as  he  vnll,  the  villain,  I 
.trust  in  God  I  He  got  to  my  own  knowledge, 
[thirteen  pence  a  pound  for  it,  and  all  he 
allowed  me  for  it  was  eight  pence  halfpenny. 
May  the  devil  run  an  auger  through  him,  or 
baste  his  sowl  wid  it,  tlus  night ;  for  of  all 
the  villains  that  ever  cursed  an  estate,  he's 
the  greatest — barrin'  the  scoundrel  that  em- 
ploys him." 

A  poor  but  decent-looking  man  rose  up. 

"I  could  bear,"  said  he,  "  his  cheating,  or 
his  defrauding  me  out  of  my  right — ^I  could 
bear  that,  although  it's  bad  enough  too  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  &e  shame  and  £sgrace  his 
son  brought  upon  my  innocent  girl,  undher 
his  father's  roof,  where  she  was  at  sarvice — 
may  God  curse  him  this  night  I  My  child — 
my  child — when  I  think  of  what  she  was,  and 
what  she  is,  sure  the  thought  of  it  is  enough 
to  drive  me  distracted,  and  to  bi*eak  my 
heart  Are  we  to  live  undher  sich  men? 
Ought  we  to  allow  sich  villains  to  tramp  us 
undJier  their  feet?  When  I  spoke  to  his 
blasted  son  about  ruinin*  my  child — *My 
good  fellow,'  says  he,  '  if  you  don't  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  I  will  trot  you  off 
the  estate — I  will  send  you  to  graze  some- 
where else.  It's  d — d  proud  you  ought  to 
feel  for  your  daughter  having  a  child  by  the 
like  o*  me  ;  * — for  that's  the  way — they  first 
injure  us,  and  kick  us  about  as  they  plaise, 
and  then  laugh  at  and  insult  us." 

Another  man  got  up.       ^ 

"  You  all  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  hould 


fourteen  acres  in  the  townland  of  Augha- 
minchal ;  and  when  Jerry  Grogan  went  to 
America  last  spring,  I  offered  for  his  farm  of 
twelve  acres^  that  lay  into  my  own,  marchin 
it.  I  offered  him  the  rent  he  axed,  which 
indeed  was  too  much  at  any  rate — but  it  lay 
so  snug  to  me,  that  I  could  take  more  out 
of  it  than  another.  'You  shall  have  the 
farm,  Frank/  said  he ;  '  but  if  you  do,  there 
must  be  ten  pounds  of  an  Imput.**  Well 
and  good,  I  paid  him  the  ten  pounds,  and 
Paddy  Gormly,  of  Aughadarragh,  gave  him 
another  Impvi  for  the  same  farm  ;  and  yet, 
hell  bellis  the  villain,  he  gave  it  to  neither  of 
us,  but  to  one  of  his  own  Blood-hounds,  who 
gave  him  twenty  for  it.  But  that  wasn't  all 
— when  I  axed  him  for  my  money,  he  laughs 
in  my  face,  and  says,  '  Is  it  jokin'  you  are  ? 
Keep  yourself  quieV  says  he,  'or  may  be 
111  make  it  a  black  joke  to  you.'  HeU  re- 
save  him ! " 

"He  engaged  me,  and  my  horse  and  car," 
said  another,  "and  Toal  Hart  with  his,  in 
the  same  way  ;  to  draw  stones  from  Eilrud- 
den ;  and  he  said  that  whatever  we  earned 
he'd  allow  us  in  the  rint  Of  coorse  we 
were  glad  to  bounce  at  it ;  and,  indeed,  he 
made  us  both  believe  that  it  was  a  favor  he 
did  us.  So  far  so  good ;  but  when  the  rint 
day  came,  hell  purshue  the  testher  he'd  allow 
either  of  us ;  but  threatened  and  abused  us, 
callin'  us  names  till  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick 
our  blood.  The  Lord  conshume  him  for  a 
netamal  villain ! " 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  wait  till  you 
hear  how  he  sarved  me  out,"  said  a  poor, 
simple-looking  creature.  "  It  was  at  the  gale 
day  before  the  last,  that  I  went  to  him  wid 
my  six  guineas  of  rint  'Paddy  Hanlon,' 
says  he,  *  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  an',  Paddy, 
Tve  something  in  my  eye  for  you ;  but  don't 
be  spakin'  of  it  Is  that  the  rent? — hand  it 
to  me — an*,  Paddy,  as  this  is  Hurry  Day  with 
me — do  like  a  good  decent  man,  call  doTisn 
on  Saturday  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  I'll 
give  you  your  receipt,  and  mention  the  other 
thing.'  By  coorse  I  went  highly  deUghted ; 
but  the  receipt  he  gave  me  was  a  notice  to 
pay  the  same  gale  over  agin,  tellin'  me  be- 
sides, that  of  all  the  complatest  rascals  ever 
came  acrass  him  I  was  the  greatest;  that 
he'd  banish  me  off  the  estate  and  what  not ! 
Accordingly,  I  had  to  pay  the  same  rint 
twiste.  Now  will  any  one  tell  me  how  that 
man  can  prosper  by  robbin'  and  oppressin' 
the  poor  in  tins  way  ?    Hell  scorch  him ! " 

The  next  that  rose  was  a  taU,  thin-looking 
man,  with  much  care  and  sorrow  in  his  face. 
"  Many  a  happy  day,"  he  said,  "  did  I  and 

*  Imput — a  doacear— or,  in  other  words,  a  bribe 
to  the  agent,  on  entering  upon  a  farm. 
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mine  spend  under  this  roof;  and  now  we 
may  say  that  we  hardly  have  a  roof  to  cover 
us.  Myself  and  my  wife,  hould  a  cabin  on 
the  estate  of  Major  Richardson.  My  sons 
and  daughters,  instead  of  living  comfortably 
at  home  with  us,  are  now  scattered  abroad^ 
eamin' their  hard  bread  on  other  people's 
ifloors.  And  why?  Because  the  Vulture's 
profligate  son  couldn't  succeed  in  ruinin'  one 
of  my  daughters ;  and  because  her  brother 
Tom  tould  him  that  if  ever  he  catched  him 
comin'  about  the  place  acrain,  or  annoyin'  his 
sisther,  he'd  spUt  him  ^Xa  q>ade.  ^ mxer 
that,  they  were  both  very  friendly — father 
and  son — and  when  I  brought  my  half-year's 
rent — *  never  mind  now,*  said  they,  *  bring  it 
home,  Andy;  maybe  you  may  want  it  for 
something  else  that  'ud  be  useful  to  you. 
Buy  a  couple  o'  cows — or  keep  it  till  next 
rent  day ;  we  won't  hurry  you — ^you're  a 
dacent  man,  and  we  respect  you.'  Well,  I 
did  put  the  money  to  other  uses,  when  what 
should  come  down  on  me  when  the  next  half 
year's  rent  was  due,  but  an  Execution.  He 
got  a  man  of  his  own  to  swear  that  I  was 
about  to  run  away  wid  the  rent,  and  go  to 
America ;  and  in  a  few  days  we  were  scat- 
tered widout  a  house  to  cover  us.  May 
the  Lord  reward  him  accordin'  to  his 
works ! " 

There  were  other  unprincipled  cases 
where  Phil's  profligacy  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  im- 
educated  and  unprotected  female ;  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  them. 

W^e  now  return  to  young  Oltegan  himself, 
who,  at  the  conclusion,  once  more  got  a 
candle,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  in  the  beginning,  held  it  up 
and  asked  in  a  full  firm  voice,  ^*  mother,  do 
you  know  your  son  ?  "  And  again  received 
the  same  melancholy  and  imconscious  gaze. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  you've  all  heard  an  ac- 
count, and  a  true  account,  of  these  two  vil- 
lains' conduct.  What  have  they  left  undone  ? 
They  have  cheated  you,  robbed  you,  and 
oppressed  you  in  every  shape.  They  have 
scourged  ^  death  and  transported  your  sons 
— and  they  have  ruined  yoiur  daughters,  and 
brought  them  to  sin  and  shame — sorrow  and 
distraction.  What  have  they  left  undone,  I 
ax  again  ?  Haven't  they  treated  yez  like  the 
dirt  under  their  feet?  hunted  yez  like  blood- 
hounds, as  they  are — and  as  if  ve  were  mad 
dogs  ?  What  is  there  that  they  naven't  made 
yez  suffer?  Shame,  sin,  poverty,  hardship, 
bloodshed,  ruin,  death,  and  madness ;  look 
there" — he  added,  vehemently  pointing  to 
his  insane  mother — "  there's  one  proof  that 
you  see ;  and  you've  heard  and  know  the 
rest    And  now  for  their  trial" 


Those  blood-stirring  observations  were 
followed  by  a  deep  silence,  in  fact,  like  that 
of  death. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  pulling  out  a  paper,  "  I 
have  marked  down  here  twelve  names  that  I 
will  read  for  you.  They  are  to  act  as  a 
jury ;  they  are  to  thry  them  both  for  their 
live^ — and  then  to  let  us  hear  their  sen- 
tence." 

He  then  read  over  the  twelve  names,  every 
man  answering  to  his  name  as  he  called  them 
out 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "this  is  how  you 
are  to  act ;  your  silence  vnll  give  consent  to 
any  question  that  is  asked  of  you.  Are  you 
wUlin'  that  these  twelve  men  chould  thry 
Valentine  M'Clutehy  and  his  son  for  their 
lives ;  and  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  on  them  ?  "  To  this  there  was  a 
profound  and  ominous  silence. 

"Very  weU,"  said  he,  "  you  agree  to  this. 
Now,"  said  he  to  the  jurors,  "  find  your  sen- 
tence." 

The  men  met  together,  and  whispered  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  for  a  few  minutes — 
when  he,  who  acted  as  foreman,  turned  to- 
wards O'Began  and  said — "They're  doom- 
ed." 

"To  what  death?" 

"Tobe  both  shot" 

"Are  you  all  satisfied  with  this  sen- 
tence?" 

Another  silence,  as  deep  and  ominous  as 
before. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  you  all  agree.  As 
for  the  sentence,  it  is  a  just  one  ;  none  of  you 
need  throuble  yourselves  any  farther  about 
that ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it 
will  be  carried  inte  execution.  Are  you  will- 
ing it  should  ?  " 

For  the  third  time  an  unbroken  silence. 

"  That's  enough,"  said  he  ;  "  and  now  let 
us  go  quietly  home." 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door ; 
"  let  none  depart  without  my  permission,  I 
command  you ; "  and  the  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered  than  the  venerable  Father 
Roche  entered  the  house. 

"  Wretehed  and  misguided  men,"  said  he, 
"  to  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  crime  have  I 
just  now  been  an  ear  witness  ?  Are  you  men 
who  live  under  my  ministry  ? — who  have  so 
often  heard  and  attended  to  my  sincere  and 
earnest  admonitions  ?  I  cannot  think  ye  are, 
and  yet,  I  see  no  fetce  here  that  is  imknown  to 
me.  Oh,  think  for  a  moment,  reflect,  if  you 
can,  upon  what  you  have  been  doing ! — 
planning  the  brutal,  imgodly  murder  of  two 
of  your  fellow  creatures !  And  what  makes 
the  crime  still  more  revolting,  these  two 
fellow  creatures  father  and  son.  What  con- 
stituted you  judges  over  them  ?    If  they  have 
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oppressed  you,  and  driven  many  of  you  to 
ruin  and  distress,  and  even  to  madness,  yet, 
do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  just  Gk)d 
above  to  whom  they  must  be  accountable  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh?  Are  you  to  put 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Almighty? — to 
snatch  the  sceptre  of  justice  and  judgment 
out  of  his  hands,  and  take  that  awful  office 
into  yoiir  own,  which  belongs  only  to  him  ? 
Are  ye  indeed  mad,  my  friends  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  out  of  the  multitude  assembled 
here  this  moment  there  is  not  one  of  you 
whose  life  would  not  be  justly  forfeited  to  the 
law  ?  not  one.  I  paused  at  the  half  closed 
door  before  I  entered,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  hear  your  awful,  your  guilty,  your  blas- 
phemous proceedings.  Justice  belongs  to 
God,  and  in  mocking  justice  you  mock  the 
God  of  Justice."  • 

"  But  you  don't  know,  Father  Roche,"  said 
O'Regan,  "you  couldn't  imagine  all  the  vil- 
lany  he  and  his  son  have  been  guiliy  of,  and 
all  they've  made  the  people  suflFer." 

"  I  do  know  it  too  well ;  and  these  are 
grievances  that  God  in  his  own  good  time 
will  remove  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  stain  our 
souls  with  guilt  in  order  to  redress  them. 
Now,  my  children,  do  you  beUeve  that  I  feel 
an  interest  in  your  welfiire,  and  in  your  happi- 
ness hereafter?    Do  yow  believe  this?  " 

"  We  do,  sir  ;  who  feels  for  us  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  give  me  a  proof  of 
this?" 

"  Name  it,  sir,  name  it" 

"  I  know  you  will,"  continued  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  know  you  wilL  Then,  in  the  name  of  the 
merciful  Gk>d,  I  implore,  I  entreat — and,  if 
that  will  not  do,  then,  as  his  servant,  and 
the  humble  minister  of  his  word  and  vrill — I 
command  you  to  disavow  the  murderous  pur- 
pose you  have  come  to  this  night.  Heavenly 
Father,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  sublime  piety,  "  we  entreat  you  to  take 
from  these  mistaken  men  the  wicked  inten- 
tion of  imbruing  their  guilty  hands  in  blood ; 
teach  them  a  clear  sense  of  Christian  duty  ; 
to  love  their  very  enemies  ;  to  forgive  all  in- 

1'uries  that  may  be  inflicted  on  them  ;  and  to 
ead  such  lives  as  may  never  be  disturbed  by 
a  sense  of  guilt  or  the  tortures  of  remorse ! " 
The  tears  flowed  fast  down  his  aged  cheeks 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  deep  sobbings  for  some 
time  prevented  him  from  speaking.  Those 
whom  he  addressed  were  touched,  awak- 
ened, melted.     He  proceeded  : — 

"Take  pity  on  their  condition,  O  Lord, 
and  in  thine  own  good  time,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
let  their  unhappy  lot  in  this  life  be  improved ! 
But,  above  all  things,  soften  their  hearts,  in- 
spire them  with  good  and  pious  purposes, 
and  guard  them  from  the  temptations  of 
revenge  I    They  are  my  flock — they  are  my 


children — and,  as  such,  thou  knowest  how  I 
love  and  feel  for  them ! " 

They  were  more  deeply  moved,  more  clear- 
ly aw^ened,  and  more  penetratingly  touched. 
Several  sobs  were  heard  towards  the  close  of 
his  prayer,  and  a  new  spirit  was  difiPiised 
among  them. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  he,  "will  you 
obey  the  old  man  that  lovea  you  ?  " 

"We  will,"  was  the  universal  response, 
"  we  will  obey  you." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  promise  in  the 
presence  of  Gk)d,  that  you  will  not  injure 
Valentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  ?  " 

"  In  the  presence  of  God  we  promise,"  was 
the  unanimous  reply. 

"  Then,  my  children,  may  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  Gkid  be  with  you,  and  guard  and 
protect  you  wherever  you  go.  And  now 
proceed  home,  and  sleep  with  consciences 
unburthened  by  guUi" 

And  thus  were  Valentine  M'Clutchy  and 
his  son  saved,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  very 
man  whom  they  termed  "  a  rebellious  Popi^ 
priest" 

It  was  observed,  however,  by  most  of  those 
present  that  Owen  CBegan  availed  himself 
of  the  good  priest's  remonstrance  to  disappear 
from  the  meeting — thus  evading  the  solemn 
obligation  to  refrain  from  crime,  into  which 
all  the  rest  entered. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

HarmarCs  Interview  with  Mary  McLaughlin — An 
Execution  for  Rent  Forty  Years  ago — Gordon 
Harvey* 8  Friendly  Remonstrance  with  his  Brother 
Orangemen. 

The  development,  by  Poll  Doolin,  of  the 
diabolical  plot  against  Mary  Mlioughlin's 
character,  so  successfully  carried  into  effect 
by  Phil  and  PoU  herself,  took  a  deadly  weight 
off  Harman's  heart  Mary,  the  following 
morning,  little  aware  that  full  justice  had  been 
rendered  her,  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  with 
her  mother,  who  had  been  complaining  for  a 
day  or  two  of  indisposition,  and  would  have 
admitted  more  fully  the  alarming  symptoms 
she  felt,  were  it  not  for  the  declining  health  of 
her  daughter.  If  there  be  one  misery  in  Hfe 
more  calculated  than  another  to  wither  and 
consume  the  heart,  to  make  society  odious, 
man  to  look  like  a  blot  in  the  creation,  and  the 
very  providence  of  Gkni  doubtful,  it  is  to  feel 
one's  character  publicly  slandered  and  mis- 
represented by  the  cowardly  and  malig- 
nant, by  the  skulking  scoundrel  and  the 
moral  assassin — to  feel  yourself  loaded  with 
imputations  that  are  false,  calumnious,  and 
cruel     Mary  M'Loughlin  felt  all  this  bitterly 
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in.  her  heart;  so  bitterly,  indeed,  that  all 
reUsh  for  life  had  departed  from  her.  She 
was  now  spiritless,  hopeless,  without  an  aim 
or  object,  or  anything  to  sustain  her,  or  to 
give  interest  to  existence.  Philosophy,  which 
too  often  knows  Httle  about  actual  Ufe,  tells 
us  that  a  consciousness  of  being  innocent  of 
the  social  slanders  that  are  heaped  upon  an 
individual,  is  a  principle  that  ought  to  sup- 
port and  console  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
this  very  consciousness  of  innocence  is  pre- 
cisely the  circumstance  which  sharpens  and 
poisons  the  arrow  that  pierces  him,  and  gives 
rancor  to  the  wound. 

On  the  morning  in  queBtion,  Mary  sat  by 
her  mother,  who  lay  reclining  on  a  sofa,  each 
kindly  attempting  to  conceal  from  the  other 
the  illness  which  she  felt  Mary  was  pale, 
wasted,  and  drooping;  the  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  was  flushed  and  feverish. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  would  yield  to  me,  and  go  to  bed  :  you 
are  certainly  worse  than  you  wish  us  to  be- 
Ueve." 

"  It  won't  signify,  Mary  ;  it's  nothing  but 
cold  I  got,  and  it  will  pass  away.  I  think 
nothing  of  myself,  but  it  grieves  my  heart  to 
see  you  look  so  ill ;  why  don't  you  strive  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  to  be  what  you 
used  to  be?  But  God  help  you,  my  poor 
child,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  "  sure  it's  hard  for  you  to  do  so.'* 

"  Mother,"  she  repHed,  "  it  is  hard  forme  ; 
I  am  every  way  surrounded  with  deep  and 
hopeless  affliction.  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
lay  my  head  quietly  in  the  grave  ;  but  then, 
I  should  wish  to  do  so  with  my  name  un- 
stained— and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
there  that  can  bind  me  to  hfe  ?  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death,  but  I  fear  to  die  now;  I 
know  not,  mother,  what  to  do,  I  am  very 
much  to  be  pitied.  Oh,"  she  added,  whilst 
the  tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  cheeks, 
'*  after  all,.!  feel  that  nothing  but  death 'can 
stiU  the  thoughts  that  disturb  me,  and  re- 
lease me  from  the  anguish  that  weighs  me 
down  and  consumes  me  day  by  day." 

"  My  dear  child,"  repUed  her  mother,  "  we 
must  only  trust  to  God,  who,  in  his  own 
good  time,  wiU  set  everything  right  As  it 
is,  there  is  no  respectable  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  beheves  the  falsehood, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  diaboUcal 
wretch's  friends." 

Mary  here  shuddered,  and  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  symptoms  of  aversion, 
even  to  momentary  sicknes& 

"If,"  pursued  the  mother,  "the  unfortu- 
nate impression  could  be  removed  from 
poor,  mistaken  Harman,  all  would  be  soon 
right" 

The  mention  of  Harman  deeply  affected 


the  poor  girl ;  she  made  no  reply,  but  for 
some  minutes  wept  in  great  bitterness. 

"Mother,"  said  she,  after  It  Httle  time,  "  I 
fear  you  are  concealing  the  state  of  your  own 
health ;  I  am  sure,  from  your  flushed  face 
and  oppressive  manner  of  speaking,  that  you 
are  worse  than  you  think  yourself  or  will 
admit" 

"  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary,  i  fear  I 
am  ;  I  feel  certainly  very  feverish — ^I  am 
burning." 

"  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  to  bed,  my 
dear  mother ;  and  let  \hQ  doctor  at  once  be 
sent  for." 

"  If  I  don't  get  easier  soon,  I  will,"  rephed 
her  mother,  "  I  do  not  much  like  going  to 
bed,  it  looks  so  Hke  a  fit  of  sickness." 

At  this  moment  a  tap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  and  almost  immediately 
Harman  entered  the  parlor.  It  is  scarcelr 
necessary  to  say,  that  Mary  was  quite  unpra 
pared  for  his  appearance,  as  indeed  was  her 
mother.  The  latter  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  but 
spoke  not,  for  she  scarcely  knew  in  what 
terms  to  address  him.  Mary,  though  much 
moved  previous  to  his  entrance,  now  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  coldness,  which  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  feeL  That  her  lover,  who 
ought  to  have  known  her  so  well,  should 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  borne  away  by 
such  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  her  fideUty, 
was  a  reflection  which  caused  her  many  a 
bitter  pang.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she 
looked  back  upon  the  snare  into  which  she 
had  been  drawn,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  force  of  appearances  made  a 
strong  case  against  her.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  she  scarcely  blamed  Harman, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  certainly  felt 
that  there  was  something  due  to  her  previous 
character,  and  the  maidenly  dehcacy  of  her 
whole  life. 

"You  are  surprised,  Mary,  to  see  me 
here,"  said  Harman ;  "  and  you,  Mrs. 
Mlioughlin,  are  no  doubt  equally  so  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  very  natural  we  should  be, 
James,"  replied  Mrs.  MTioughlin.  "  I  must 
confess  that  your  visit  is  an  imexpected  one 
certainly,  and  my  anxiety  now  is,  to  know 
the  cause  to  which  we  may  attribute  it  Sit 
down." 

He  did  not  sit,  however,  but  exclaimed — 

"Good  heavens,  what  is  this?  Why, 
Mary,  I  should  scarcely  have  known  you. 
This  change  is  dreadful" 

Neither  of  the  females  spoke  ;  but  the 
daughter  bestowed  on  him  a  single  look — 
long,  fixed,  and  sorrowful — which  ^id  more 
to  reprove  and  soften  him,  than  any  language 
could  have  done.  It  went  to  his  hea^rt — it 
filled  him  with  grief,  repentance,  remorse. 
For  many  a  day  and  night  afterwards,  her 
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image,  and  that  look,  tv'ere  before  him,  exert- 
ing a  power  over  his  soul,  which  kindled  his 
love  to  a  heighf  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
reached.     He  approached  her. 

"  WTiat  reparation  do  I  not  owe  you,  my 
beloved  Mary,  for  my  base  and  ungenerous 
belief  in  that  scoundrel's  vile  calumny  ?  Such 
reparation,  however,  as  I  can  make,  I  will. 
Tou  are  not  aware  that  Poll  Doolin  has  con- 
fessed and  disclosed  the  whole  infamous  plot ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  calumny  wiU  be  ex- 
tinct As  for  me,  you  know  not  what  a 
heavy  weight  pressed  my  heart  down  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  suffering.  I  have  not 
been  without  other  calamities — ^yet  this,  I 
take  heaven  to  witness,  was  the  only  one  I 
felt" 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  and  ear- 
nest sincerity  in  his  words,  which  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  His  face,  too, 
was  pale,  and  full  of  care,  and  his  person 
much  thinner  than  it  had  been. 

Mary  saw  all  this  at  a  glance — as  did  her 
mother.  "Poor  James,"  said  the  latter, 
"  you  have  had  your  own  troubles,  and  se- 
vere ones,  too,  since  we  saw  you  last" 

"  They  are  gone,"  he  replied ;  "  I  care  not, 
and  think  little  about  them,  now  that  Mary*s 
character  is  vindicated.  If  I  should  never 
see  her,  never  speak  to  her  more,  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  is  the  same  angelic  being 
that  I  fii*st  found  her  to  be,  woiild  sustain 
me  under  the  severest  and  most  depressing 
calamities  of  life.  And  God  knows,"  he 
said,  "I  am  Hkely  to  experience  them  in 
their  worst  shape  ;  but,  still,  I  have  courage 
now  to  bear  up  against  them." 

On  approaching  Mary  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  her  eyes  were  sulffiised  with  tears — and 
the  sight  deeply  affected  him.  "My  dear 
Mary,"  said  he,  "  is  there  not  one  word  for 
me  ?  Oh,  beUeve  me,  if  ever  man  felt  deep 
remorse  I  do." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  him,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  beca^ne  insensible.  In  a 
moment  he  placed  her,  by  her  mother's  de- 
sire, on  the  sofa,  and  rang  the  bell  for  some 
of  the  servants  to  attend.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  look  upon 
a  more  touching  pictiu^  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering than  that  pure-looking  and  beautiful 
girl  presented  as  she  lay  there  insensible  ; 
her  pale  but  exquisite  features  impressed 
with  a  melancholy  at  once  deep  and  tender, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  large  tear-drops  that 
lay  upon  her  cheeks. 

"May  Gk)d  grant  that  her  heart  be  not 
broken,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "and  that 
she  be  not  already  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
that  our  affections  would  hope  and  wish! 
Poor  girl,"  she  added,  "  the  only  portion  of 
the  calamity  that  toudied  her  to  her  heart 


was  the  reflection  that  you  had  ceased  to  love 
her ! " 

Mrs.  MTfOughlin  whilst  she  spoke  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  daughter's  pale  but 
placid  face  ;  and  whilst  she  did  so,  she  per- 
ceived that  a  few  large  tears  feU  upon  it,  and 
literally  mingled  with  those  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's which  had  been  there  before.  She 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Harman  was  deeply 
moved. 

"  Even  if  it  should  be  so,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  be  only  justly  punished  for  having 
dared  to  doubt  her." 

A  servant  having  now  entered,  a  little  cold 
water  was  got,  which,  on  being  sprinkled 
over  her  face  and  applied  to  her  lips,  aided 
in  recovering  her. 

"  Your  appearance,"  said  she,  "  and  the  in- 
teUigence  you  brought  were  so  unexpected, 
and  my  weakness  so  great,  that  I  felt  myself 
overcome  ;  however,  I  am  better — I  am  bet- 
ter, now ; "  but  whilst  she  uttered  these 
words  her  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  they 
were  scarcely  out  of  her  lips  when  she  burst 
out  into  an  excessive  fit  of  weeping.  For 
several  minutes  this  continued,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  feel  reheved  ;  she  then  entered  into 
conversation,  and  was  able  to  talk  with  more 
ease  and  firmness  than  she  had  evinced  for 
many  a  day  before.  It  was  just  then  that  a 
knock  came  to  the  hall  door,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  about  a  dozen  of  Yal's  blood-hounds, 
selected  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  keepers — a  task 
to  which  they  were  accustomed — entered  the 
house  with  an  Execution  to  seize  for  rent 
This,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, is  a  scene  in  which  a  peculiar  license  is 
given  to  brutality  and  ruffianism  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  there  were  additional  motives 
vnth  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
for  insulting  this  family.  Not  that  the  mere 
levying  of  an  Execution  was  a  matter  of  nov- 
elty to  either  Mary  or  her  mother,  for  of  late 
there  had  unfortimately  been  several  in  the 
house  and  on  their  property  before.  These, 
however,  were  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
civility  uiat  intimated  respect  for,  if  not  sym- 
pathy with,  the  feelings  of  a  family  so  inof- 
fensive, so  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood  by 
the  employment  they  afforded,  and,  in  short, 
every  way  so  worthy  of  respect 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  asked  Harman. 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  "  we're 
seizin'  for  rent :  that's  what  it's  about" 

"Rent,"  observed  the  other,  surprised, 
"  why,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  Mr. 
Mlfoughlin  told  me  that  M  Clutchy  assured 
him—" 

"  Captain  M'Clutehy,  sir,  if  you  phase." 

"  Very  weU — Captain  M'Clutehy,  or  Colo* 
nel  M'Clutohy,  if  you  vmh,  assured  him 
that—" 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  as^ 
sored  him,"  replied  the  fellow  ;  "  my  duty  is 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  ;  beg 
pardon,  ladies,  but  we  must  do  our  duty  you 
know." 

''Let  them  have  their  way,"  said  Mrs. 
MTiOughlin,  "  let  them  have  their  way ;  I 
know  what  they  are  capable  of.  Mary,  my 
dear,  be  firm — as  I  said  before — our  only 
trust  is  in  Gbd,  my  child." 

''  I  am  firm,  my  dear  mother ;  for,  as  James 
said,  the  grief  of  griefs  has  been  removed 
from  me.  I  can  now  support  myself  under 
anything — but  you — ^indeed,  James,  she  is 
battling  against  illness  these  three  or  four 
days — ^and  will  not  go  to  bed ;  it  is  for  you 
I  now  feel,  mother." 

Mr.  MTioughlin  and  his  family  here  en- 
tered ;  and  truth  to  tell,  boundless  was  the 
indignation  of  the  honest  fellow,  at  this  most 
oppressive  and  perfidious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  treacherous  agent 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  it — and  I  said  it 
— but  let  the  scoundrel  do  his  worst;  I 
scorn  him,  and  I  defy  him  in  the  very  height 
of  his  ill-gotten  authority.  My  children," 
said  he,  "keep  yourselves  cooL  Let  not 
this  cowardly  act  of  oppression  and  revenge 
disturb  or  provoke  you.  This  country,  as  it 
is  at  present  governed — and  this  property  as 
it  is  at  present  managed — is  no  place  for  us 
to  live  in.  Let  the  scoundrel  then  do  his 
worst  As  for  us,  we  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  other  respectable  families,  who,  Hke 
ourselves,  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  home 
in  a  distant  country.  We  will  emigrate  to 
America,  as  soon  as  I  can  convenienUy  make 
arrangements  for  that  purpose ;  for  Gbd 
knows  I  am  sick  of  my  native  land,  and  the 
petty  oppressors  which  in  so  many  ways 
harass  and  goad  the  people  almost  to  mad- 
ness." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words, 
than  the  fellow  whose  name  was  Hudson, 
whispered  to  one  of  his  companions,  who 
immediately  disappeared  with  something 
like  a  grin  of  exultation  on  his  countenance. 
Mrs.  MTioughlin's  illness  was  now  such  as 
she  could  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal 
The  painful  shock  occasioned  by  this  last 
vindictive  proceeding  on  the  part  of  M'Clut- 
chy,  came  at  a  most  unhappy  moment 
Overcome  by  that  and  her  illness,  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed,  aided  by  her  husband 
and  her  daughter ;  but  before  she  went,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  get  one  of  the 
ruffians,  as  an  act  of  favor,  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture  in  her  chamber,  in 
order  that  her  sick  room  might  not  be  in- 
truded upon  afterwards. 

Mary  having  put  her  sick  mother  to  bed, 
returned  to  the  parlor,  from  whence  she  was 


proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  to  make  whey 
with  her  own  hands  for  the  invalid,  when  in 
passing  along  the  hall,  Harman  and  her 
brother  John  met  her.  She  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  was  about  to  pass  without  speaking  a 
word,  when  she  and  they  were  startled  b^ 
the  foUowing  dialogue — 

"  So,  Bob,  did  you  see  the  pale  beauty  in 
the  parlor  ?  " 

"I  did,  she's  a  devilish  pretty  girl." 

"  She  is  so — well,  but  do  you  know  that 
she  is  one  of  Mr.  Phil's  ladies.  Sure  he 
was  caught  in  her  bed-room  some  time 
ago." 

"Certainly,  every  one  knows  that;  and 
it  appears  she  is  breaking  her  heart  because 
he  won't  make  an  honest  woman  of  her." 

John  caught  his  sister,  whose  agitation 
was  dreadful,  and  led  her  away ;  making  at 
the  same  time,  a  signal  to  Harman  to  remain 
quiet  until  his  return — a  difficult  task,  and 
Harman  felt  it  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
following  appendix  was  added  to  the  dialogue 
already  detailed — 

"  Why  do  you  hould  such  talk  under  this 
roof,  Leeper?"  asked  a  third  voice. 

The  only  reply  given  to  this  very  natural 
query  was  a  subdued  cackle,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  two  first  speakers. 

"  Do  you  both  see  that  strong  horse-pis- 
tol," said  the  third  voice — for  in  those  days 
an  Execution  was  almost  always  levied  by 
armed  men — "by  the  Bible  of  truth,  if  I 
hear  another  word  of  such  conversation  from 
any  man  here  while  we're  under  this  roof, 
111  sink  the  butt  of  it  into  his  skull !  It's 
bad  enough  that  we're  here  on  an  impleasant 
duty—" 

Unpleasant  I  speak  for  yourself." 
Silence,  you  ruffian — on  an  unpleasant 
duty ;  but  that's  no  reason  that  we  should 
grieve  the  hearts  and  insult  the  feelings  of 
a  respectable  family  like  this.  The  truth,  or 
rather  the  blasted  ralsehood  that  was  put  out 
on  the  young  lady  is  now  known  almost  every- 
where, for  Poll  Doolin  has  let  out  the  trutL" 

"  But  didn't  Misther  Plul  desire  us  to  say 
it,  so  as  that  they  might  hear  us." 

"Mr.  Phil's  a  cowardly  scoundrel,  and 
nothing  else ;  but,  mark  me,  Phil  or  no 
Phil,  keep  your  teeth  shut  on  that  subject" 

"  Just  as  much  or  as  little  of  that  as  we 
Uke,  if  you  please,  Mr. ." 

"  Very  well,  you  know  my  mind — so  take 
the  consequences,  that's  all." 

"  Here  goes  then,"  said  the  ruffian,  speak- 
ing in  a  deliberately  loud  voice,  "it's  well 
known  that  Miss  MTiOughlin  is  Misther 
Phil's " 

A  heavy  blow,  followed  by  a  crash  on  the 
floor — a  brief  conflict  as  if  with  another  per- 
son, another  blow,  and  another  crash  fol- 
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lowed.  Harman,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which 
our  readers  may  imagine,  but  which  we  can- 
not describe,  pushed  in  the  door,  which,  in 
fact,  was  partially  open. 

^*  Wha^  what  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  pretend- 
ing ignorance,  "is  it  fighting  among  your- 
selves you  are  ?  Fie,  fie  1  Gordon  Harvey, 
rwhat  is  the  matter  ?  " 

^  "  Only  a  Httle  quarrel  of  our  own,  Mr. 
Harman,"  repHed  the  excellent  fellow. 
"The  truth  is,  sir,  that  these  men — ay, 
gather  yourselves  up,  do  ;  you  ought  to  have 
known  Gordon  Harvey's  blow,  for  you  have 
often  enough  heard  of  it  before  now ;  there 
is  no  great  fhistake  about  that,  you  scound- 
rels— the  truth  is,  Mr.  Harman,  that  these 
fellows  were  primed  with  whiskey  at  M'Clut- 
chy's  and  they  gave  me  provoking  language 
that  I  couldn't  bear  ;  it's  well  for  them  that 
I  didn't  take  the  butt  end  of  that,"  said  he, 
holding  up  the  horse-pistol  in  his  left  hand, 
"but  you'll  find  ten  for  one  that  would 
rather  nave  a  taste  of  it  than  of  this  ;  "  shut- 
ting his  right — which  was  a  perfect  sledge- 
hammer, and,  when  shut,  certainly  the  more 
formidable  weapon  of  the  two. 

The  two  ruffians  had  now  gathered  them- 
selves up,  and  appeared  to  be  considerably 
sobered  by  Harvey's  arguments.  They  im- 
mediatelv  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
where  they  stood  with  a  sullen  but  vindic- 
tive look — cowardly  and  ferocious,  ready  to 
revenge  on  Mlioughlin's  family  the  punish- 
ment which  they  had  received,  but  durst 
not  resent,  at  the  hands  of  Harvey — unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  powerful  and  gen- 
erous Orangemen  that  was  ever  known  in 
Castle  Cumber.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment 
be  mistaken.  The  Orangemen  of  Ireland 
contained,  and  still  contain  among  them, 
men  of  great  generosity,  courage,  and 
humanity.  This  is  undeniable  and  imques- 
tionable ;  but  then,  it  is  well  known  that 
these  men  never  took  any  part  in  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  lower  and  grosser 
grades,  unless  to  prevent  outrage.  In  noth- 
ing, indeed,  was  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
Ir^h  Church  EstabHshment  more  painfully 
obvious  than  in  the  moral  ignorance  and 
brutal  bigotry,  which  want  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  enlightened  education  had  en- 
tailed upon  men,  who  otherwise  have  been  a 
high-minded,  brave,  and  Hberal  class,  had 
they  not  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of 
the  very  pastors — ungodly,  loose,  convivial, 
political,  anything  but  Christian — from  whom 
they  were  to  expect  their  examples  and  their 
precepts.  But  to  return.  Harman  having 
given  a  significant  glance  to  Harvey,  left 
the  room,  and  the  latter  immediately  followed 
him. 

"  Harvey,"  said  he,  "  I  have  overheard  the 


whole  conversation  ;  give  me  your  hand,  for 
Tt  is  that  of  an  honest  man.  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you — do  try  and  prevent  these  ruf- 
fians from  insulting  the  family." 

"  I  don't  think  tiie  same  thing  will  happen 
a  second  time,  Mr.  Harman,"  replied  the 
gigantic  Orangeman  ;  "  but,  the  truth  is,  the 
men  are  half  drunk,  and  were  made  so  before 
they  came  here." 

"  Well,  but  I  thank  you,  Harvey  ;  deeply 
and  from  my  soul,  I  thank  you." 

"  You  needn't,  Mr.  Harman  ;  I  hate  a  dirty 
and  ungenerous  thing.  Phil's  a  brother 
Orangeman,  and  my  tongue  is  tied  —  no 
doubt  I'll  be  expelled  for  knocking  these  two 
scoundrels  down,  but  I  don't  care ;  it  was 
too  bad  and  too  cruel,  and,  let  the  upshot 
be  what  it  may,  Gordon  Harvey  is  not  the 
man  to  back  a  scoundrelly  act,  no  matter 
who  does  it,  or  who  orders  ii" 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  we  now 
must  leave  the  family  for  a  time,  to  follow 
the  course  of  other  events  that  bear  upon  our 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXYH 

Bob  Bsatty's  Last  lUness — A  Holy  Steeple  Chase — A 
Bead  Heat  —  Blood  against  Varmint  —  Bitai 
Claims — A  Mutual  Bisappointment — The  Last 
Plea  for  Salvation — Ifon  Compos  Mentis. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  have 
alluded  to  an  Orangeman,  named  Bob  Beatty, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Home.  This  Beatty,  on  the  part  of  the  priest, 
was  a  very  fair  set-off  against  Darby  O'Drive, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lucre.  As  they  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  the  great  discussion,  each 
felt  considerable  gratification  in  having  his 
convert  ready  to  produce  at  the  discus- 
sion, as  a  living  proof  of  his  zeal  for 
religious  truth,  lie  principal  vexation 
which  the  priest  had  felt,  lay  in  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  keeping  Bob  from 
liquor,  inasmuch  as  whenever  he  happened 
to  take  a  glass  too  much^  he  always  forgot 
his  conversion,  and  generally  di*ank  the 
Glorious  Memory,  and  all  other  charter 
toasts,  from  habit  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  great 
Toumay,  Bob  became  so  iU  in  health,  that 
there  was  Httle  hope  of  his  surviving  any 
length  of  time.  During  this  illness,  he  had 
several  interviews  with  Father  Roche,  who 
informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  prepared  him,  as  well  as  could  readily  be 
done,  to  meet  it ;  for  truth  to  tell,  he  was  at 
all  times  an  impracticable  subject  on  which 
to  produce  reUgious  impression&  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  discuS' 
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sion,  his  wife,  feeling  that  he  was  near  his 
dissolution,  and  determined,  if  possible,  that 
he  should  not  die  a  Eoman  Catholic,  went  in 
a  hurry  for  Mr.  Clement,  who  happened  to 
be  in  attendance  on  a  funeral  and  was  con- 
sequently from  home.  In  the  meantime, 
a  Eoman  Catholic  neighbor,  hearing  that  she 
.went  to  fetch  the  minister,  naturally  anxious 
that  the  man  should  not  die  a  Protestant, 
lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Father  M*Cabe 
with  his  situation.  Mrs.  Beatty,  however, 
finding  that  Mr.  Clement  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cored,  left  her  message  with  his  family,  and 
proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Mr.  Lucre's  in  order 
to  secure  his  attendance. 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  he,  "  your  hus- 
band, I  trust,  is  not  in  such  danger.  Mr. 
Clement  cannot  certainly  be  long  absent,  and 
he  will  attend  ;  I  am  not  quite  Well,  or  I 
should  wiUingly  go  mysell" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  "between 
you,  I  suppose,  you  will  let  the  priest,  M'Cabe 
have  him  ;  and  then  it  will  be  said  he  died  a 
Papish." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lucre,  with 
an  interest  which  he  could  not  conceal ; 
"  what  has  M'Cabe  to  do  with  him?  " 

"Why,"  returned  the  woman,  "he  has 
made  him  a  Papish,  but  I  want  him  to  die  a 
True  Blue,  and  not  shame  the  family." 

"  I  shall  attend,"  said  Lucre  ;  "I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  attending.  What's  your  hus- 
band's name  ?  " 

"Bob  Beatty,  sir." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy." 

"The  same,  sir." 

She  then  gave  him  directions  to  find  the 
house,  and  left  him  making  very  earnest  and 
rapid  preparations  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  for  many  a  long  year — attend  a 
death- bed  ;  and  truly  his  absence  was  no 
loss. 

In  the  meantime.  Father  M'Cabe  having 
heard  an  account  of  Bob's  state,  and  that 
the  minister  had  been  sent  for,  was  at  once 
upon  the  alert,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  re- 
'pairing  to  his  house.  So  very  eager,  indeed, 
were  these  gentlemen,  and  so  equal  their 
speed,  that  ihey  met  at  the  cross-roads,  one 
of  which  turned  to  Bob's  house.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  as  well  inform  our  read- 
ers here,  that  Bob  himself  had,  in  his  wife's 
absence,  privately  sent  for  Father  Eoche. 
Each  instantly  suspected  the  object  of  the 
other,  and  determined  in  his  own  mind,  if 
possible,  to  frustrate  it 

"So,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "you  are  on 
your  way  to  Bob  Beatty's,  who  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  my  flock.  But  how  do  you 
expect  to  get  through  the  business,  Mr. 
Lucre,  seeing  that  you  are  so  long  out  of 
practice?" 
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"Bob  Beatty  was  never,  properly  speaking, 
one  of  your  flock,  Mr.  M'Cabe.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  ride  forward,  sir,  and  leave  you  to 
your  Christian  meditationa  One  interview 
with  you  is  enough  for  any  man." 

"Faith,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to  part 
with  you  so  easily,"  said  the  priest,  spurring 
on  his  horse,  "  cheek  by  jowl — and  a  beauti- 
ful one  you  have — ^will  I  ride  with  you,  my 
worthy  epicure ;  and,  what  is  more,  I'll 
anoint  Bob  Beatty  before  your  eyes." 

"  And,  perhaps,  perform  another  miracle," 
repHed  Mr.  Lucre,  bitterly. 

"Ay  will  I,  if  it  be  necessary,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you 
that  by  far  the  most  brilliant  miracle  of 
modem  days  is  to  find  the  Rev.  Phineas 
Lucre  at  a  sick-bed.  Depend  upon  it,  how- 
ever, if  Beatty  had  not  turned  Catholic,  he 
might  die  lU^e  a  dog  for  the  same  Mr. 
Lucre." 

"I  will  not  abstract  the  last  shilling  from 
his  pocket  for  the  unction  of  superstition,  at 
all  events." 

"  Not  you,  faith  ;  youll  charge  him  noth- 
ing I  grant,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  find  that 
you  know  the  value  of  your  services.  You 
forget,  however,  that  my  flock  pay  you  well 
for  doing  this  nothing— that  is,  for  discharg- 
ing your  duty — notwithstanding." 

Both  now  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  gix)wl- 
ing  at  each  other  as  they  went  along.  On 
getting  into  the  fields  they  increased  their 
speed ;  and  as  the  peasantry  of  both  reli- 
gions were  apprised  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Bob's  complaint  and  conver- 
sion, each  party  cheered  on  their  own  cham- 
pion. 

"  More  power  to  you  Father  M'Cabe  ;  give 
him  the  I^tin  and  the  Bravery  !  "  * 

"  Success,  Mr.  Lucre !  Push  on,  sir,  and 
don't  let  the  Popish  rebel  send  him  out  of 
the  world  with  a  bandage  on  his  eyes.  Lay 
in  the  Bible,  Mr.  Lucre  1  Protestant  and  True 
Blue  forever — hurra ! " 

"  The  true  Church  forever.  Father  IVfCabe, 
the  jewel  that  you  war  I  Give  the  horse  the 
spurs,  avourneen.  Sowl,  Paddy,  but  the 
bodagh  parson  has  the  advantage  of  him  in 
the  cappuL  Push  on,  your  reverence ;  you 
have  the  divil  and  the  parson  against  you, 
for  the  one's  drivin'  on  the  other." 

"  Cross  the  comer  of  the  Bamy  Mether's 
meadow,  Mr.  Lucre,  and  wheel  in  at  the  gar- 
den ditch ;  your  horse  can  do  it,  although 
you  ride  the  heaviest  weight  Lay  on  him, 
sir,  and  think  of  Protestant  Ascendancy. 
£[ing  William  againirt  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes ;  hurra ! " 

"Father,  achora,  keep  your  shoulder  to 

♦Breviary. 
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the  wind,  and  touch  up  Farra  Oaslha  *  wid 
the  spurs.  A  groan  for  the  Protestant  par- 
son, father  darUn' !  *' 

"  Three  groans  for  the  Popish  Majss  Book. 
Bravo,  Mr.  Lucre  I  That  ditch  was  well 
cleared !  ** 

"Devil  a  purtier,  Mher  jewel !  Parra  Ghis- 
tha's  a  darlin',  and  brought  you  over  like  a 
bird — hurra !  " 

"Have  you  no  whip,  Mr.  Lucre?  Whip 
and  spur,  sir,  or  the  Popish  garran  will  be  in 
before  you.  By  the  great  Boyne,  I'm  afi'aid 
the  charger's  blown." 

"  God  enable  you,  father  avilish  I  Blown ! 
Why  what  would  you  expect,  an'  it  the  first 
visit  ever  the  same  horse  made  to  a  sick-bed 
in  his  Hfe  ;  he  now  finds  it  isn't  on  the  king's 
highway  he  is — and  Pll  go  bail  it's  himself 
that's  cursin'  the  same  duty  in  his  heart. 
Bravo,  Father  Pat !  Parra  Ghwtha's  the  boy 
that  knows  his  duty — more  power,  Parra 
Gastha !  Divil  pursue  the  hair's  turned  on 
him  ;  but,  be  me  sowl,  it  wouldn't  be  so,  if 
he  led  the  life  the  Protestant  blood  did — 
feedin*  high,  and  doin'  nothin*." 

"  Mr.  Lucre,  pull  out ;  I  see  you're  hard 
up,  sir,  and  so  is  your  charger.  Push  him, 
sir,  even  if  he  should  drop.  Death  and  Prot- 
estantism before  Popery  and  dishonor! 
Hurra,  well  done ! " 

"Ah,  be  me  sowl,  it's  near  the  last  gasp 
wid  him  and  his  masther,  and  no  wondher ; 
they're  both  divilish  far  out  of  their  element. 
Faith,  if  they  had  Father  M'Cabe  and  Parra 
Grastha's  practice,  they  wouldn't  be  the 
show  they  are  this  minute.  Well  done  both ! 
fresh  and  fair,  snug  and  dry,  you  do  it 
Hurra!" 

When  the  two  worthy  gentlemen  had 
reached  Bob's  house,  they  dismounted,  each 
in  a  perspiration,  and  rushed  to  the  bed  of 
the  dying  man.  Mr.  Lucre  sat,  of  course,  at 
one  side,  and  the  priest  at  the  other ;  Mr. 
Lucre  seized  the  right  hand,  and  the  priest 
the  left:  whilst  Bob  looked  at  them  both 
alternately,  and  gave  a  cordial  squeeze  to 
each. 

"  You  thought,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lucre  to  the 
priest  haughtily,  "  that  he  would  have  died 
an  idolator." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  again. 

"And  you  thought,"  replied  Father 
M'Cabe,  "  that  he  would  die  a  Protestant  or 
a  heretic,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

Bob  squeezed  Father  M'Cabe's  hand  once 
more. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "be  pleased  to 
sit  down — ^you  are  both  Christian  ministers, 
I  hope." 

"  No,"  said  Father  M'Cabe,  "  there  is  but 

•  Literally,  Piddy  Speedy. 


one  of  us  a  Christian  ;  Mr.  Lucre  here  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  Bob." 

Bob  squeezed  the  priest's  hand  a  third 
time. 

"  Beatty,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  this  is  a  sol- 
emn occasion,  and  I'm  bound  to  say,  that  the 
priest  here  is  merely  a  representative  o£ 
Antichrist  This  is  not  a  time  to  disguised 
the  truth." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  a  third 
time  also. 

"Beatty,"  continued  Mr.  Lucre,  "if  you 
permit  yourself  to  die  a  Papist,  you  seal  your 
own  everlasting  punishment" 

"  True,"  said  Bob. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "  if  after  the  ex- 
planations of  the  true  church  which  I  have 
given  you,  you  allow  yourself  to  relapse  into 
heresy,  you  will  suflfer  for  it  during  all  eter- 
nity." 

"  True,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  those,  who,  like  the 
Papists  and  idolators,  hew  for  themselves 
vessels  that  will  hold  no  water,"  said  Lucre. 

"  Ah,  very  right,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  and 
one  Baptism,  and  that  is  ours,"  said  the 
priest 

"Ah,  you  can  do  it,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
squeeze. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  don't  understand  you— die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  your  friends." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "  I  feel  disposed 
to  sleep  a  little.  It  is  likely  that  a  few  min- 
utes' rest  may  strengthen  my  weak  body, 
and  clear  my  mind  for  the  consolations  of 
religion,  which  you  are  both  so  beautifully 
prepared  to  give  me.  I  feel  rather  drowsy, 
so  I'U  close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
doze  a  little." 

Bob  closed  his  eyes  for  about  four  mortal 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  our  two 
worthy  gentlemen  sat  at  his  bed-sid6  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  inquired  for  his  daugh- 
ter Fanny,  who  had  been  sent  for  Fathet 
Roche ;  to  her  he  whispered  a  few  words, 
after  which  she  went  out,  but  almost  imme- 
diately returned.  He  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly,  and  sh*  answered : 

"  Yes,  just  as  I  expected — in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "I  am  much 
aisier  now ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be 
prepared  for  heaven  by  you,  Mr.  Lucre,  or 
by  Father  M'Cabe." 

"Beatty,"  said  Lucre,  "you  have  had 
access  to  the  Bible,  and  possessing,  as  you  do, 
and  as  you  must,  the  Scriptural  knowledge 
gained  from  that  sacred  book,  to  die  in  the 
church  which  worships  crucifixes  and  im- 
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ages,  would  leave  you  without  hope  or  ex- 

n 


cuse. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Bob,  "  you  are  sound  in  point 
of  doctrine.  No  man  is  more  orthodox  than 
you." 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  know  what 
the  Council  of  Trent  says : — '  There  is  but 
one  Church,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism ' — if 
you  die  out  of  that  church,  which  is  ours, 
woe  betide  you.  No,  Bob,  iJiere  is  no  hope 
for  you  if  you  die  an  apostate,  Bob." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bob,  "  you  can  send  it  home, 
Father  M'Cabe." 

"Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  the  family." 

"  There  is  but  a  blue  look  up  for  you  if 
you  do,"  said  Father  M'Cabe. 

"  Blue  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Orange  system  has  adopted  it  as 
illustrative  of  our  faith,"  said  Mr.  Lucre. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when 
Father  Roche  entered  the  sick  apartment 
High  and  haughty  was  the  bow  he  received 
from  IVir.  Lucre ;  whilst  Father  M'Cabe 
seemed  somewhat  surpiised  at  the  presence 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen.  The  latter 
looked  mildly  about  him,  wiped  the  moisture 
from  his  pale  forehead  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Beatty,  will  you  indulge  me  with  a 
chair  ?  On  my  return  home  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  coming  here ;  but  the  walk  I  have 
had  is  a  pretty  long  one,  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  up-hilL" 

"  Well,"  repUed  Mrs.  Beatty,  "  I'm  not  the 
woman  to  think  one  thing  and  speak  another. 
To  be  sure,  I'd  rather  he  would  die  a  True 
Blue  than  aPapish;  but  since  he  will  die 
one,  I'd  rather  have  you  at  his  side  than  e'er 
a  priest  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  is  a  Chris- 
tian among  them,  you  are  one — ^you  are — so, 
Bob  dear,  since  you're  bent  on  it,  I  won't 
disturb  you." 

"  Biing  your  chair  near  me,"  said  Bob  ; 
"  where  is  your  hand,  my  dear  sir  ?  Grive 
me  your  hand."  Poor  Bob  caught  Father 
Eoche's  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  honestly 
and  warmly. 

"  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand this ;  in  what  creed  are  you  disposed 
to  die?" 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  M'Cabe,  "that  he 
won't  die  in  yours  at  any  rate." 

"  You  will  not  die  in  my  creed  I "  repeated 
the  parson,  astonished. 

"  No,"  said  Bob ;  "I  will  not" 

"  You  will  then  die  in  mine,  of  course  ?  " 
said  Mr.  M'Cabe. 

"  No,"  repHed  Bob  ;  "  I  will  not" 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  said  the  priest 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  ru  die  a  Christian^*  repHed  Bob.  "  You're 
both  anything  but  what  you  ought  to  be  ; 


and  if  I  wasn't  on  my  death-bed  you'd  hear 
more  of  it  Here  is  a  Christian  dergyman,. 
and  under  his  ministry  I  will  die." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  I  perceive,  Mrs 
Beatty,  that  the  poor  man's  intellect  is  gone ; 
whilst  his  reason  was  sound  he  remained  d\ 
staunch  Protestant,  and  as  such,  we  shalL 
claim  him.  He  must  be  interred  according 
to  the  rights  of  our  church,  for  he  dies  clearlj) 
non  compos  mentis" 

Father  Boche  now  addressed  himself  to 
Beatty,  and  prepared  him  for  his  gi-eat 
change,  as  became  a  pious  and  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Beatty,  however,  was 
never  capable  of  serious  impressiona  Still, 
his  feelings  were  as  solemn  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, from  a  man  whose  natural  tempera- 
ment had  always  inclined  him  to  facetious- 
ness  and  humor.  He  died  the  next  day, 
after  a  severe  fit,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  to  linger  about  half  an  hour  in  a  state 
of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

This  conflict  between  the  priest  and  the 
parson  was  a  kind  of  prelude  in  its  way,  to 
the  great  Palaver,  or  discussion,  which  was 
immediately  to  take  place  between  the  ve- 
doubtable  champions  of  the  rival  chiurchea 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

Preparation*  for  the  Great  Discussion,  which  we  do 
not  give — Extraordinary  Hope  of  a  Modem  Mir- 
acl&— 'Darby  is  a  Spiritual  Qani^mede — Solomon 
Wee  an  Angel  looking  into  Vie  Gospel, 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
walls  of  Castle  Cumber  were  duly  covered 
wi^h  placards  containing  the  points  to  be 
discussed,  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  scene  of  controversy  were  thronged 
with  people  of  all  classes.  Private  jaunt- 
ing cars,  gigs,  and  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, roUed  rapidly  along,  aeri^onen 
of  every  creed,  various  as  they  are,  moved 
through  the  streets  with  eager  and  hurried 
pace,  each  reverend  countenance  marked  by 
an  anxious  expression  arising  from  the  in- 
terest its  possessor  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
controversy.  People,  in  fact,  of  all  ranks 
and  religions,  were  assembled  to  hear  the 
leading  men  on  each  side  defend  their  own 
creeds,  and  assail  those  of  their  enemies. 
The  professional  men  relinquished,  for  the 
day,  their  other  engagements  and  avocations, 
in  order  to  be  present ;  and  invalids,  who 
had  not  been  long  out  of  their  sick  rooms, 
tottered  down,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  to  hear 
this  great  display  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
Early  on  the  preceding  morning,  the  Catho- 
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lie  Clergy,  though  without  the  sanction  of 
their  Biahops,  formally  signified  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  tlieir  intention  of  meet- 
ing them  man  to  man  on  the  platform.  Be- 
fore the  door  was  open  to  the  crowd  at  large, 
the  opposing  clergymen  and  the  more  select 
friends  on  both  sides  were  admitted  by  a 

iX^rivate  entrance.  The  gallery  was  set  aside 
for  ladies,  who,  in  Ireland,  and  we  believe 
everywhere  else,  form  an  immense  majority 
at  religious  meetings. 

When  the  house  was  thronged  to  suffoca- 
tion, none  but  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  two-fold  character  of  flie  audience, 
could  observe  much  more  within  it,  than  the 
sea  of  heads  with  which  it  was  studded. 
The  Protestant  party  looked  on  with  a  less 
devoted,  but  freer  aspect;  not,  however, 
without  an  evident  feeling  and  pride  in  the 
number  and  character  of  their  champions. 
A  strong  dash  of  enthusiasm  might  be  seen 
in  many  fair  eyes  among  the  females,  who 
whispered  to  each  other  an  occasional  obser- 
vation concerning  their  respective  favorites  ; 
and  then  turned  upon  the  divine  champions, 
smiles  that  seemed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  love  and  piety.  Among 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  there  was  an  expresr 
sion  of  wonder  created  by  the  novelty  of  the 

'» scene  ;  of  keen  observation,  evinced  by  the 
incessant  rolUng  of  their  clear  Milesian  eyes 
fi'om  one  party  to  another,  together  with 
something  Hke  pity  and  contempt  for  the 
infatuated  Biblemen,  as  they  called  them, 
who  could  so  madly  rush  upon  the  sharp 
theological  spears  of  their  own  beloved  cler- 
gj^men.  Dismay,  or  doubt,  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind,  were  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  was  evident  from  the  proud  look, 
the  elated  eye,  and  the  confident  demeanor 
by  which  each  of  them  might  be  distinguish- 
ed. Here  and  there,  you  might  notice  an 
able-bodied,  coarse-faced  Methodist  Preach- 
er, with  lips  like  sausages,  sombre  visage, 
closely  cropped  hair,  tfimmed  across  his 
face,  sighing  from  time  to  time,  and,  with 
eyes  h^  closed,  offering  up  a  silent  prayer 
for  victory  over  the  Scarlet  Lady  ;  or,  per- 
haps, thinking  of  the  fat  ham  and  chicken 
that  were  to  constitute  that  day's  dinner,  as 
was  not  improbable,  if  the  natural  meaning 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  savory  spirit  wii£ 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  licked,  or  rather 
sucked  at,  his  own  lips.  He  and  his  class, 
many  of  whom,  however,  are  excellent  men, 
sat  at  a  distance  from  the  platform,  not  pre- 
suming to  mingle  with  persons  who  consider 
them  as  having  no  title  to  the  clerical  char- 
acter, except  such  as  they  conveniently  be- 
stow on  each  other.  Not  so  the  Presbyte- 
rian Clergymen  who  were  present.  They 
mingled  with  their  brethren  of  the  Estab- 


lishment, from  whom  they  differed  only  in  a 
less  easy  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  but 
yielded  to  them  neither  in  kindness  of  intel- 
lect, fimmess,  nor  the  cool  adroitness  of  men 
well  read,  and  quite  as  well  experienced  in 
public  speaking.  At  the  skirt  of  the  plat- 
form sat  the  unassuming  Mr.  Qement,  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  proceedings ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger  appeared  Darby 
ODrive,  dressed  in  black — he  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office — 
busUy  engaged  in  bringing  in,  and  distribut- 
ing  oranges  and  other  cooling  fruit,  to  those 
of  the  Protestant  party  who  were  to  address 
the  meeting.  High  aloft,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  platform,  sat  Solo- 
mon M'Slime,  breathing  of  piety,  purity, 
and  humility.  He  held  a  gilt  Bible  in  his 
hands,  in  order  to  follow  the  parties  in  their 
scriptural  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
of  their  accuracy,  as  well  as  that  he  might 
fall  upon  some  blessed  text,  capable  of  en- 
larging his  privileges.  There  was  in  his 
countenance  a  serene  happiness,  a  sweet 
benignity,  a  radiance  of  divine  triumph, 
partly  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  inward  state,  and  partly  fiom  the 
glorious  development  of  scriptural  truth 
which  would  soon  be  witnessed,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  Popery  and  the  Man  of  Sin. 
For  some  time  before  the  business  of  the 
day  commenced,  each  party  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  private  conferences ;  in  marking 
passages  for  reference,  arranging  notes,  and 
fixing  piles  of  books  in  t/de  most  convenient 
position.  Mr.  Lucre  was  in  fuU  pomp,  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  directing,  assisting,  and 
tending  their  wants,  with  a  proud  courtesy, 
and  a  suavity  of  manner,  which  no  man  could 
better  assume.  The  deportment  and  man- 
ners of  the  Soman  Cathohc  clergy  were 
strongly  marked,  and  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined ;  especially  in  determination  of  charac- 
ter and  vigor  of  expression.  In  a  word, 
they  were  firm,  resolute,  and  energetic 
Among  the  latter,  the  busiest  by  far,  and  the 
most  zealous  was  Father  M'Cabe,  who  as- 
sumed among  his  own  party  much  the  same 
position  that  Mr.  Lucre  did  among  his.  He 
was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great  glee,  and 
searched  out  for  Mr.  Lucre's  eye,  in  order 
to  have  a  friendly  glance  with  him,  before 
the  play  commenced.  Lucre  perceived  this, 
and  avoided  him  as  much  as  he  could  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  thing  was  impossible.  At  length 
he  caught  the  haughty  parson's  eye,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  comical  grin,  which  was  irre- 
sistible— 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Lucre  ; 
who  knows,  but  we  may  make  a  Christian 
of  you  yet  You  know  that  we,  as  Catholics, 
maintain  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
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is  in  the  Church  still ;  and  that,  certainly, 
would  prove  ii" 

Mr.  Xucre  bowed,  and  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, but  made  no  reply. 

When  the  chairman  was  appointed,  and 
the  regulations  by  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be  guided,  read  and  assented  to  by  both 
parties,  the  melee  commenced  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  boimd  to  say,  that  a  melancholy  com- 
ment upon  Christian  charity  it  wa&  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  anything  like  a  re- 
port of  this  celebrated  discussion,  inasmuch, 
as  two  reports,  each  the  genuine  and  authen- 
tic one,  and  each  most  egregiously  contra- 
dictory of  the  other,  have  been  for  several 
years  before  the  pubHc,  who,  consequently, 
have  a  far  better  right  to  understand  the 
business  than  we  do,  who  are  at  this  distant 
date  merely  the  remote  historian.  \ 

We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however, 
that  the  consequences  of  this  great  discus- 
sion were  such  as  r^e  necessarily  produced 
by  every  exhibition  of  the  kind.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  nothing  was  heard 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  but  fierce 
polemics,  and  all  the  trite  and  wordy  argu- 
ments that  are  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  on  both  sidea 
The  social  harmony  of  the  district  was  dis- 
turbed, and  that  fnendly  intercourse  which 
should  subsist  between  neighbors,  was  either 
suspended  or  destroyed.  A  fierce  spirit  of 
exacerbation  and  jealousy  was  created,  and 
men  looked  upon  each  other  with  bitterness 
and  resentment ;  whilst  to  complete  the  ab- 
surdity, neither  party  could  boast  of  a  single 
convert  to  attest  the  glory  of  the  triumph 
which  each  claimed. 

At  this  period,  the  character  of  the  Castle 
Cumber  yeomanry  corps,  or  as  they  were  call- 
ed, M*Clutchy's  Blood-hounds,  was  unques- 
tionably in  such  infamous  odor  with  all  but 
bigots,  in  consequence  of  their  violence  when 
upon  duty,  that  a  few  of  the  more  mild  and 
benevolent  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  came 
to  the  determination  of  forming  a  corps  com- 
posed of  men  not  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary and  exclusive  loyalty  which  put 
itself  forth  in  so  many  offensive  and  oppres- 
sive form&  Deaker's  Dashers  were  by  no 
means  of  such  rancid  bigotry  as  M*Clutchy*s 
men,  although  they  were,  heaven  knows, 
much  worse  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Their  most  unjustifiable  excesses,  however, 
were  committed  in  his  absence,  and  without 
his  orders  ;  for  it  is  due  to  Deaker  himself 
to  say,  that^  although  a  staunch  political 
Protestant  and  infidel,  he  never  counte- 
nanced violence  against  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  creed.  Deaker's  creed  was  a 
very  peculiar  one,  and  partook  of  the  comic 
profligacy  which  marked  his  whole  life.    He 


believed,  for  instance,  that  Protestantism  wafl 
necessary,  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
underst^d  the  nature  or  tendency  of  reZi- 
gion.  As  he  himself  said,  the  three  great 
Protestant  principles  and  objects  of  his  life 
were — to  drink  the  "  Glorious  Memory  " — ' 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope  " — merely  because! 
he  was  not  a  Protestant — and  to  "  die  whist-\ 
ling  the  Boyne  Water."  If  he  could  accom- 
plish these  successfully,  he  thought  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  done  all  that  could  be  fairly  expected 
from  an  honest  and  loyal  Protestant.  And, 
indeed,  little,  if  anytliing  else,  in  a  reUgious 
way,  was  expected  from  him,  or  from  any 
other  person,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  formation 
of  a  new  corps  of  cavalry  was  determined 
on,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  conduct 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  departments  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hartley,  the  gentleman  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  selected  to  contest  the 
county  against  Lord  Cumber  or  his  brother, 
for  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  on  between 
them,  as  to  which  of  them  should  stand. 
Lord  Cumber  expected  an  Earldom  for  his 
virtues,  with  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
and  should  these  honors  reach  him  in  time, 
then  his  brother,  the  ]&on.  Richard  Topertoe, 
should  be  put  in  nomination.  In  point  of 
fact,  matters  between  the  two  parties  were 
fast  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  also  in 
some  degree  to  balance  interests  with  Lord 
Cumber,  and  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  government,  that  Hartley  and  his 
friends  deemed  it  advisible  to  have  a  cavalry 
corps  at  their  disposal  The  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  was  now  known,  and 
it  naturally  became  necessary  that  each  can- 
didate should  be  foimd  at  his  post 

It  was  at  this  very  period  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which,  although  of  appar- 
ently small  importance,  was  nevertheless 
productive  of  an  incident  that  will  form  the 
catastrophe  of  our  chronicles.  Our  readers 
cannot  forget  the  warm  language  which 
passed  between  the  man  Sharpe  and  our  ex- 
quisite friend,  Philip  M'Clutchy,  on  their 
way  from  Deaker's.  Now,  it  is  due  to  this 
man  to  say,  that,  on  looking  back  at  the  out- 
rage which  occurred  in  O'Regan's  cottage, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences it  produced — not  forgetting  the 
heart-rending  insanity  of  O'Regan's  wife — he 
felt  deep  regret,  amounting  almost  to  re- 
morse, for  the  parii  which  he  bore  in  it  In- 
dependently of  this,  however,  the  conduct  of 
Plul  and  his  father,  in  their  military  capacity 
over  the  corps,  was  made  up  of  such  tyrrani- 
cal  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  such  con- 
temptible meanness  at  another,  that  the  men 
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began  to  feel  disgusted  with  such  sickening 
alternations  of  swaggering  authority,  and 
base,  calculating  policy.  Many  of  them,  con- 
sequently, were  heartily  tired  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  had  already  begun  to  think  of 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  corps,  un- 
less there  were  some  change  for  the  better 
made  in  ii  Now,  at  this  precise  state  of 
feeling,  with  regard  to  both  circumstances, 
had  Sharpe  arrived,  when  he  met  his  lieuten- 
ant on  the  day  when  that  gallant  gentleman 
signalized  himself  by  horsewhipping  his 
grandmother.  Phil's  threat  had  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  Dashers,  but,  on  hear- 
ing a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  Hartley 
was  about  to  raise  a  new  corps,  composed  of 
well-conducted  and  orderly  men,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  offer  himself  to  that  gentleman, 
but  to  induce  aU  who  were  moderate  among 
the  "  hounds,"  and,  indeed,  they  were  not 
many,  to  a^^mp^y  him  This  alarmed 
M'Clutehy  very  much,  because  on  Lord 
Cumber's  arrival  to  canvass  the  county,  it 
would  look  as  if  his  Lordship's  interests  had 
been  neglected ;  and  he  feared,  too,  that  the 
withdrawing  of  the  men  from  his  corps 
might  lead  to  investigations  which  were 
strongly  to  be  deprecated.  After  a  day  or 
two's  inquiries,  there^re,  and  finding  that 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  of  his  youngest  and 
most  respectable  yeomanry  had  not  only  re- 
turned him  their  arms  and  appointmente, 
but  actually  held  themselves  ready  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Annagh  Corps — for  so  Hartley's 
was  termed — he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

"  Constitution  Cottage,  Jime^ — 
"My  Lord: 

"  Circumstances  affecting  your  Lordship's 
personal  and  political  intereste  have  recently 
occurred  here,  and  are  even  now  occurring, 
which  render  it  my  painful  duty  to  commu- 
nicate with  you  on  the  subject  without  loss 
of  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hartley,  your  well  known  opponent 
for  the  county,  is  not  that  which  becomes  a 
high-minded  man.  The  Cavalry  Corps  of 
which  your  Lordship  is  Colonel,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  has  rendered  good  service  in  the 
firm  discharge  of  their  duty,  has  been  very 
much  damaged  by  the  extraordinary  conduct 
which  that  gentleman  is  pursuing.  The  fact 
.is,  that  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  aided 
Wd  assisted  of  course  by  his  friends  and 
political  supporters,  to  raise  a  corps  of  Yeo- 
imanry  Cavalry  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to 
ours  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  he  has  a  right  to 
do  ;  although  I  am  quite  certain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  secure 
either  the  support,  or  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  government ;  which  neutrality  would,  as 


your  Lordship  knows,  be  a  heavy  blow  to  ua. 
However,  as  I  said,  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
we  have  te  raise  his  corps ;  but  I  £  not 
think  he  is  justified  in  writing  private  circu* 
lars,  or  in  tampering  with  the  men  of  out 
corps,  many  of  whom  he  has  already  seduced 
from  their  duty,  and  lured  over  with  honeyed 
words  and  large  promises  to  the  body  he  is 
raising.  The  fact  is,  my  Lord,  if  our  men 
were  not  so  devotedly  attached  to  my  son 
and  myself  as  they  are.  Hartley's  unjustifia- 
ble interference  would  leave  the  corps  a  mere 
skeleton.  As  it  is,  he  has  taken  eighteen  of 
our  very  best  men  from  us  ;  by  best,  I  allude 
only  to  youth  and  physical  energy,  for  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  all  the  staunch  and  loyal 
fellows  remain  with  us.'  I  am  ^orry  to  add 
that  Mr.  Hickman,  as  I  predicted  he  would, 
is  vigorously  supporting  your  opponent ;  and 
there  is  a  scoundrel  here  who  is  often  clos- 
eted with  him — ^a  rascally  painter  named 
Easel,  quern  ego — ^you  see  I  have  a  little  of 
my  Latin  still,  my  Lord.  The  fellow — this 
wild  goose.  Easel,  I  mean — says  he  has  come 
to  the  neighborhood  to  take  sketehes  ;  but  if 
I  don't  mistake  much  I  shall  ere  long  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  sketch  the  Bay  of  Sid- 
ney.  I  have  already  reported  him  to  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  is  a  Popish  Agent,  sent  here  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  treason  and  disaffection 
among  the  people.  Nothing  else  can  account 
for  the  dreadful  progress  which  WTiiteboyism 
has  made  upon  your  Lordship's  property, 
where  it  is  much  more  outrageous  and  tur- 
bulent than  in  any  other  district  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  have  also  to  acquaint 
you,  my  Lord,  that  even  if  I  were  disponed 
to  keep  M'Loughlin  and  Harman  on  the  pro- 
perty— that  is,  granting  that  I  were  suffi- 
ciently treacherous  to  your  interest  to  do  so, 
it  is  now  out  of  my  power.  Their  ovvn  dis- 
honesty has  at  length  fallen  upon  their  heada 
They  are  bankrupts,  and  not  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  a  renew^  fine  for  their  leases ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  Lordsliip, 
that  my  son  Phil,  and  Mr.  M'SUme,  have 
each  offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  their 
respective  holdings — a  tender  which  I  might 
in  vain  expect  from  any  other  quarter  and 
which  I  cannot  conscientiously  refuse. 

"  Harman  was  acquitted  for  the  murder  of 
Harpur — in  consequence,  it  is  thought,  of  a 
treacherous  scoundrel,  named  Sharpe,  who 
was  once  one  of  our  corps,  having  taken  a 
bribe  to  give  evidence  in  his  favor.  This 
same  Sharpe  is  to  be  a  sergeant  in  Hartley's 
corps ;  OQd,  when  I  say  that  Hartley  and 
Harman  are  and  have  been  on  very  intimate 
terms,  I  think  it  shows  how  the  wind  blows 
between  them,  at  all  events.  I  have  been  re- 
I  ceiving  rent  yesterday  and  today,  and  can- 
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not  but  regret  the  desperate  state  to  which 
things  have  been  brought  There  is  no  get- 
ting in  money,  and  the  only  consolation  I 
feel  is,  that  I  have  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  my  duty.  I  have  cleared 
a  great  number  of  our  enemies  from  the 
property,  but,  unfortunately,  such  is  the  state 
of  things  here,  that  there  is  the  greater  nimi- 
Iber  of  the  holdings  still  unoccupied,  other 
^iienants  that  we  could  depend  on  beingafraid 
to  enter  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  intimidation  that  is  abroad.  This 
MTioughlin  is  certainly  a  most  consummate 
swindler :  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
I  sent  in  an  execution  yesterday ;  but,  as 
every  one  knows,  fourteen  days  must  elapse 
before  the  public  auction  of  property  takes 
place.  Judge  of  my  surprise  tiien,  when, 
short  as  was  the  time,  an  affidavit  has  been 
made  before  me,  that  he  and  his  family  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  emigrating  to 
America,  and,  I  suppose,  by  the  aid  of  a  mid- 
night mob  to  take  away  all  that  is  valuable 
of  their  property  by  force.  I  consequently 
must  remove  it  at  once,  as  the  law,  under 
such  circumstances,  empowers  me  to  do — 
fer  I  cannot  sit  by  and  suffer  your  lordship 
to  be  robbed,  in  addition  to  being  both  mis- 
represented and  mahgned  by  these  men  and 
their  families.  Grranting  the  full  force,  how- 
ever, of  this  unpleasant  intelligence,  stHl  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  at 
present  leave  the  circles  of  polished  and  fash- 
ionable life  in  which  you  move,  *  to  bury 
yourself  here  among  a  set  of  malignant  bar- 
barians, who  would  scruple  very  httle  to  sUt 
your  lordship's  weasand,  or  to  shoot  you 
from  behind  a  hedge. 

"  I  am  in  correspondence  vnth  Counsellor 
Browbeater,  at  the  Castle,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  glorious  privUege  of  being,  as  he  de- 
serves to  be,  free  of  the  Back  Trot  there,  is 
besides  a  creature  after  my  own  heart  We 
are  both  engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
Spy  System  to  that  state  of  peHection  which 
we  trust  may  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  fine 
old  institution,  so  unjustly  abused,  called  the 
Inquisition.  Browbeater  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  man  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  does  all  that  in  him  lies,  I  mean 
out  of  his  own  beat,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  into  financial  extravagance.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  pre- 
vented a  literary  man  with  a  large  &mily 
from  getting  a  pension  from  the  Premier, 
who,  between  you  and  me,  my  lord,  is  no 
great  shake ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  him  to  a  very  lasting  remem- 
brance indeed.  The  principle  upon  which 
he  executed  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
piece  of  treachery — for  treachery  of  this  kind, 
my  lord,  is  in  the  catalogue  of  public  virtues 


— was  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  man 
emulous  of  office  ;  it  was  that  of  professing 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  literary  man,  whilst  he 
acted  the  spy  upon  his  private  life,  and  mis- 
represented him  to  the  Minister.  Oh,  you 
do  not  know,  my  lord,  how  the  heart  of  such 
a  man  as  I  am,  warms  to  the  author  of  this 
manly  act  of  private  treachery  and  public 
virtue,  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  my 
friend  M'Slime,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  ex- 
claimed with  tears  of  admiration  in  his  eyes, 
*  it  is  beautiful — ^verily  the  virtuous  iniquity 
of  it  refreshes  me !  May  that  mild,  meek, 
and  most  gentlemanly  Christian,  Mr.  Brow- 
beater, be  rewarded  for  it !  And  may  the 
day  never  come  when  he  shall  require  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  tHe  devil  1 '  Indeed, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  help  crying  amen  to  this, 
and  adding,  that  the  remembrance  of  his  vir- 
tues may  descend  and  reflect  honor  on  his 
posterity,  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  do. 
How  few  like  him  could  transfuse  the  spirit 
of  the  Tippeimy  assassin  into  the  moral  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Castle,  for  luieful  purpose  ?  I 
beg  to  inclose,  your  lordship,  Mr.  Hartley's 
circular,  which,  I  think,  contains  an  indirect 
reflection  on  certain  existing  bodies  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
very  offensive  to  us ;  I  also  enclose  you  otli- 
ers  which  he  has  written  to  several  of  your 
tenants,  who  are  already  members  of  your 
own  corps, 

'*  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"ValM'Clutchy." 

The  following  is  the  circular  alluded  to 
above — 

"  Sm :  As  a  proposal  to  raise  an  additional 
yeomanry  corps  of  respectable  cavalry  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  and  its  vicinity  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order 
to  receive  his  approbation,  your  presence  is 
requested  at  Sam  Company's  Castle  Cumber 
Arms,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  next,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  name  officers,  and  adopt 
such  further  measures  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  the  embodiment  of  the  corps 
with  expedition  and  effect 
'*Iam,  sir, 

"  Your  humbto  servaoit,. 
**  HsNBY  Bmxxux."' 

To  his  letter  Yal  received  the  foUowing 
reply—  \ 

''Belgrave  Squairew 
"  Deab  Sib  :   I  received  your  letter,  bxA  . 
perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  offensm  ( 
nature  of  Mr.  Hartley's  circular,    manjr  of 
which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  bobqa 
time  past     With  respect  to  him,  I  have  enlgr 
to  say,  that  he  and  I  have  agreed  to.  arrange 
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that  matter  between  us,  as  soon  as  I  reach 
Castle  Cumber.  I  am  sorry  that  any  of  my 
tenants  should  deserve  the  character  which 
MTioughlin  and  his  partner  have  received  at 
your  hand .;  I  dare  say,  however,  that  if  they 
did  not  deserve  it  they  would  not  get  it. 
The  arrangements  for  their  removal,  of  course 
I  leave  as  I  hitherto  have  left  everything  with- 
in the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  your  own  sense 
of  honesty  and  justice.  Do  not,  howevei\ 
take  harsh  or  sudden  steps.  In  the  meantime 
lose  not  a  moment  in  remitting  the  jieedfuL 

"Yours,  &c., 

"  Cumber." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Lord  Cumber 
would  ever  have  noticed  Hartley's  circular,  or 
troubled  himself  about  the  formation  of  the 
new  corps  in  the  sUghtest  degree  were  it  not 
for  the  malignity  of  M'Clutchy,  who  not  only 
hated  the  whole  family  of  the  Hartleys  from 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  knave  hates  an 
honest  man,  but  in  remembrance  of  that 
gentleman's  cousin  having,  in  his  office,  and 
in  his  own  presence,  kicked  his  son  Phil  and 
pulled  his  nose.  When  enclosing  the  circular, 
therefore,  to  his  lordship,  he  underlined  the 
word  "  respectable,"  by  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  deUberately  offensive.  Whether  it 
was  used  with  the  design  of  reflecting  upon 
the  licentious  violence  of  the  blood-hounds, 
we  pretend  not  to  say,  but  we  can  safely 
affirm  that  the  word  in  the  original  document 
was  never  underUned  by  Hartley.  Lord  Cum- 
ber, like  his  old  father,  was  no  coward,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  having  once  conceived 
the  belief  that  the  offensive  term  in  the  cir- 
cular was  levelled  at  his  own  corps — although 
he  had  never  even  seen  it — ^he,  on  the  receipt 
of  M'Clutchy's  letter,  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  vmtmg  to  Hartley  upon  the  subject 

• 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sib  :  I  have  just  perused  a  circular 
written  by  you,  calling  a  meeting  at  the 
Castle  Cumber  Arms,  with  the  object  of 
forming  what  you  are  pleased  to  term,  a 
yeomanry  corps  of  respectable  cavalry.  Now 
you  are  perfectly  at  Hberty  to  bestow  what- 
ever epithets  you  wish  upon  your  new  corps, 
provided  these  epithets  contain  no  un&ir 
insinuation  against  existing  corps.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  whilst  others  have  been  for 
some  time  already  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, your  use  of  the  term  respectable  was, 
io  say  the  least  ci  it,  unhandsome.  I  also 
.perceive  that  you  have  written  to  some  of 
jBj  tenants,  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the 
Cftstle  Cumber  corps,  and  am  informed  that 
several  of  my  men  have  already  given  up 
tbcdr  arms  and  clothing,  on  accoimt  of  an 
ap[dication  from  you  to  join  your  corps.    I 


presume,  sir,  you  did  not  know  that  these 
persons  belonged  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
troops,  for,  however  anxious  in  the  cause  you 
may  be,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  a.  very 
obvious  fact — to  wit--that  weakening  a  corps 
already  embodied  only  tends  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  take 
it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that  no  gentleman, 
however  great  his  influence,  would  ask  any 
soldier  to  desert  his  colors,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  tell  those  men  that  they  ought  to 
remain  in  the  body  in  which  they  were 
enrolled,  and  in  which  enrollment  their 
names  have  been  returned  to  the  war  office. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  tenant  who 
does  not  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of 
serving  the  landlord  under  whom  he  derives 
the  whole  of  his  property,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
both  ungrateful  and  unprincipled :  and  he 
who  soUcits  him  to  resign  that  essential 
reservation  is,  I  think,  extremely  indelicate, 

"  I  am,  &c., 

CUMBEB.** 

To  this  Mr.  Hartley  sent  the  following : — 

"  Mt  Lobd  :  I  cannot  at  all  recognize  the 
tyrannical  principle  you  lay  down  in  your 
definition  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  I  deny  that  a  tenant  necessarily 
owes  any  such  slavish  and  serf-like  dutyl 
to  his  landlord  as  you  advocate  ;  and  I  am  of! 
opinion,  that  the  landlord  who  enforces,  or' 
attempts  to  enforce  such  a  duty,  is  stretching 
his  privileges  beyond  their  proper  limita  I 
do  not  imderstand  that  any  of  your  lordship's 
tenantry  have  been  soUcited  to  join  our  new 
corps.  I  have  signed  circular  letters  for  my 
own  tenantry,  and  if  any  of  them  have  reached 
yours,  it  has  been  without  either  my  consent 
or  knowledga 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  My  lord,  &c, 

"  Hemby  Hartley.** 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  ap- 
ply the  word  tyrannical  to  me  ? 

"  1  have  the  honor,  &e., 

"  CUMBEB." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  think  if  you  had  read  my  last 
communication  with  due  attention,  you 
might  have  perceived  that  I  appUed  the  term 
which  seems  to  offend  you,  to  your  principles, 
rather  than  to  yoursell  So  long  as  your 
lordship  continues,  however,  to  advocate  such 
a  principle,  so  long  shall  I  associate  it  with 
the  epiUiet  in  question. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  Ac., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 
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Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sir  :  Your  letter  merely  contains  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  So  long  as  I 
identify  my  principles  with  myself,  or  myself 
with  my  principles,  so  long  shall  I  look  upon 
any  offence  offered  to  the  one  as  offered  to 
the  other.  The  principle,  therefore,  which 
you  brand  with  the  insulting  epithet  tyran- 
nical, is  one  which  /  hold,  and  ever  shall 
hold ;  because  I  believe  it  to  be  just  and  not 
tyrannical  I  await  your  explanation,  and 
trust  it  may  be  satisfactory. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  a  quar- 
rel with  you,  and  I  believe  you  will  admit  that 
the  courage  neither  of  myself  nor  any  one  of 
my  family  was  never  called  in  question.  I  real- 
ly regret  that  any  serious  misunderstanding 
^ould  arise  between  us,  from  this  mere  play 
upon  worda  I  trust,  therefore,  to  your 
Lordship's  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  not 
to  press  me  on  this  occasion. 

"I  have  the  honor,  Ac., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sm :  I  never  doubted  your  courage  until 
now,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  beg  an  an- 
swer to  my  last  letter. 

"I  have  the  honor,  dec, 

"Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

"  My  Lord  :  Your  Lordship  will  find  it  in 
my  last  but  one. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &c.,  &c, 

"Henry  Hartley." 


Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sm  :  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  within  a  fortnight  from  this  date, 
and  that  you  shall  have  early  and  instant  no- 
tice of  my  arrivaL 

"I  remain,  kc, 

"Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber : — 

"  ^d  I,  my  Lord,  shall  be  ready  to  meet 
you  either  there  or  anywhere  else, 

"  And  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  this  corre- 
spondence was  going  forward,  the  political 
feeling  about  Castle  Cumber  rose  rapidly  be- 
tween the  adherents  and  friends  of  each. 
M'Clutchy  called  a  meeting  of  Lord  Cum- 
ber's friends  and  his  own,  which  was  held  in 


the  public  rooms  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  f  oU 
lowing  is  the  report  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  "  2Vwe  Bhie : " — "  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cav- 
alry, held  in  that  town  on  Monday,  the  15th 
MM-ch,  18 — ,  Lieutenant  Philip  M'Clutchy  in 
the  chair. 

"  Captain  Valentine  M'Clutchy  having  com- 
mimicated  to  certain  of  the  Castle  Cumber 
corps  a  circular  letter,  as  well  as  commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  Henry  Hartley,  Esq., 
having  directed  private  lettei^s,  influencing 
them  to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  join  a 
troop  which  he  is  now  about  raising,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  these  steps  on  his 
part,  several  of  the  Castle  Cumber  troopers 
had  deserted,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  new 
corps : — 

"  And  Captain  M'Clutchy  having  laid  be- 
fore the  said  Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  Heniy 
Hartley,  Esq.,  and  the  Committee,  having 
taken  the  same  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration ; — 

"  It  was  unanimously  resolved — That  any 
attempt  to  induce  the  defection  of  any  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  such  corps,  even  to  join 
another  corps,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  In- 
stitution at  large,  inasmuch,  as  it  holds  out 
a  pernicious  example  of  desertion,  and  above 
all,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  jealous  election- 
eering spirit,  and  create  enmity  between  the 
yeomanry  troops,  whose  utility  and  value  to 
the  country  depend  on  unanimity  and  mutual 
good  will. 

"Resolved — That  the  above  resolution, 
together  with  the  following  letter  signed  by 
the  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  meeting, 
be  forwarded  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.: 

"  *  Sm — Having  associated  for  the  safety 
and  quiet  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  families  and 
properties,  we  feel  ourselves  particularly 
called  upon,  on  an  occasion  like  Uie  present 
to  stand  forward  and  repel  the  attack  made 
upon  this  loyal  corps,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
whole  body  of  yeomanry  throughout  this 
kingdom — in  spiriting  away,  by  your  letters 
and  undue  influence,  some  of  our  members, 
and  attempting  to  procure  others  to  be 
withdrawn  from  a  corps  already  enrolled, 
armed,  and  complete.  Be  assured,  sir,  we 
shall  be  at  all  tunes  ready,  and  happy  to 
afford  every  assistance  in  the  formation  of 
any  new  corps  in  our  neighborhood,  provided 
this  co-operation  shall  have  no  effect  in  di- 
minishing our  own. 

"  *  We,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  reflect 
on  the  measures  you  have  taken  and  are 
taking,  and  not  to  persevere  in  the  error  of 
keeping  such  deserters  from  our  troop  as 
have  joined  youm  ;  a^  we  shall  in  the  case  of 
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your  persisting  to  do  so,  most  certainly  pub- 
lish the  whole  course  of  your  proceedings  in 
this  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  loyal 
brethren  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
^leave  them  to  decide  between  you  and  us. 


« « 


ti 


Philip  M*Clutchy,  Chairman. 
'Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Captain. 
"  *  Richard  Armstrong,  Second  Lieutenant 
" '  Robert  M*Bullet. 
"  *  Charles  Cartridge. 
"  *  Boniface  Buckram. 
"  *  Dudley  Fulton,  Secretary.' " 

To  these  documents,  which  were  so  art- 
fully worded  as  to  implicate  Hartley  with- 
out openly  committing  themselves,  that  gen- 
tleman having  already  had  the  underetand- 
ing  with  Lord  Cumber  of  which  our  readers 
are  already  cognizant,  made  the  following 
brief  reply. 

"  To  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq.,  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavalry : — 
"  Sir  :  I  have  received  two  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  your  troop  in  Castle 
Cumber,  and  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Yeomanry  service  of  the  country,  that  I 
cannot  send  any  communication  to  those 
who  bear  the  two  fii-st  names  on  your  com- 
mittee. I  trust  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  that 
I  shall  not  knowingly  be  found  correspond- 
ing with  any  but  gentlemen.  I  have  only 
now  simply  to  say,  that  I  repel  with  great 
coolness — for  indignation  I  feel  none — the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  me, 
both  in  the  resolutions,  and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  them.  Neither  shall  I  take 
further  notice  of  any  letters  or  resolutions 
you  may  send  me,  as  I  have  no  intention  in 
future  of  corresponding  with  any  one  on  the 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  with  whom  I  have  had  recent  com- 
munications touching  this  matter. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  that  Phil,  knowing,  from  sad  ex- 
perience, the  courage  for  which  all  the  Hart- 
ley family  were  so  remarkable,  should  have 
ventured  to  undertake  the  post  of  chairman, 
on  an  occasion  where  such  charges  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  gentleman  in  question. 
And,  indeed,  so  they  ought  to  be  surprised, 
as  upon  the  following  morning  no  man  living 
felt  that  sensation  so  deeply  or  painfuUy  as 
did  worthy  Phil  himself,  who  experienced 
the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  whole  se- 
cret of  the  matter,  therefore,  is,  that  Phil 
had  lately  taken  to  drink — ^to  drink  at  all 
hours  too — morning,  noon,  and  night    In 


vain  did  his  father  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  the  subject ;  in  vain  did  he  entreat  on 
one  occasion  and  command  on  another. 
Phil,  who  was  full  of  valor  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, told  his  father  he  did  not  care  a 
curse  for  him,  and  d — d  his  honor  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  curb  him  in  that  man- 
ner. The  fact  is,  that  Phil  was  at  the 
present  period  of  our  tale,  as  corrupt  and 
profligate  a  scoundrel  as  ever  walked  the 
earth.  His  father  had  no  peace  Tsith  him, 
and  received  Httle  else  at  his  hands  than 
contempt,  abuse,  and  threats  of  being  horse- 
whipped. Perhaps  if  our  readers  can  re- 
member the  extermination  scene  at  Drum 
DhUy  together  with  the  appearance  of  Kate 
Clank,  they  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  son's  conduct  now,  was  very  like  judicial 
punishment  on  the  father  for  what  his  own 
had  been.  Be  this  as  it  may — on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  after  the  meeting  at  Castle 
Cumber,  Phil  s  repentance,  had  it  been  in  a 
good  cause,  ought  to  have  raised  him  to  the 
calendar.  In  truth,  it  rose  to  actual  re- 
morse. 

"  Damn  my  honor,  M'Clutchy  " — for  that 
was  now  the  usual  respectful  tone  of  his  ad- 
dress to  him — "  were  you  not  a  precious  old 
villain  to  allow  me  to  take  the  chair  yester- 
day, when  you  knew  what  cursed  flre-eaters 
these  Hartleys  are  ?  " 

"That,  Phil,  comes  of  your  drinking 
brandy  so  eai'ly  in  the  day.  The  moment 
you  were  moved  into  the  chair — and,  by  the 
way,  I  suspect  M'Bullet  had  a  mischievous 
design  in  it — I  did  everj'thing  in  my  power, 
that  man  could  do,  to  prevent  you  &om  tak- 
ing it." 

"It's  a  d d  bounce,   M'Clutchy,  you 

did  no  such  thing,  I  tell  you.  D— n  you 
altogether,  I  say !  I  would  rather  the  devil 
had  the  whole  troop,  as  he  will  too,  with 
Captain  M'Clutchy  at  the  head  of  them — " 

"  Don't  get  into  insubordination,  my  hero," 
said  his  father ;  "  why  do  you  put  me  over 
Lord  Cumber's  head  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  repUed  the  son,  "  when  sending  you 
to  Headquarters,  you  mean  ;  yes,  my  old 
knave,  and  when  he  and  you  and  the  whole 
kit  of  you  get  there,  youll  know  then  what 
permanent  duty  means.  That  scoundrel 
Hartley  will  be  sending  a  challenge  to  me." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Phil,"  replied  his 
virtuous  father,  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  that ;  here's  his  reply  to  Arm- 
strong, which  Dick  himself  handed  me  in 
Castle  Cumber  a  while  ago.  Read  that  and 
let  it  console  you." 

Phil  accordingly  read  Hartley's  letter,  in 
which  both  he  and  his  father  were  mentioned 
with  such  marked  respect;  and  never  did 
reprieve  come  to  a  shivering,  inanimate,  and 
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hopeless  felon  with  the  hangman's  noose 
neatly  settled  under  his  left  ear,  with  a 
greater  sense  of  rehef  than  did  this  commu- 
nication to  him.  In  fact,  he  had  reached 
that  meanness  and  utter  degradation  of  soul 
which  absolutely  feels  comfort,  and  is  glad 
to  take  refuge,  in  the  very  contempt  of  an 
enemy. 

"  I  hope  you're  satisfied,"  said  his  father. 
)  "  All  right,  my  old  fellow — all  right,  Cap- 
^  tain  M'Clutchy,  Magistrate  and  Grand-juror. 
Damn  my  honor,  but  you're  a  fine  old  cock, 
Val — and  now  I  have  spirits  to  take  a  glass 
of  brandy,  which  I  hadn't  this  whole  morn- 
ing before." 

"PhiL"  said  the  father,  "how  do  you 
think  I  can  ever  get  you  appointed  to  the 
magistracy  if  you  take  to  drink  ?  " 

"  Drink  !  why,  blood,  my  old  boy,  is  it 
this  to  me  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  are  no  drunken  magistrates  on  the 
bench  ?  Drink !  why,  man,  let  me  drink, 
swear,  and  play  the  devil  among  the  ladies, 
surely  you  know  that  my  thorough  Protes- 
tantism and  loyalty  will  make  up  for,  and 
redeem  all.  Hey,  then,  for  the  glass  of 
brandy,  in  which  I'll  drink  your  heidth,  and 
hang  me,  I'll  not  abuse  you  again — unless 
when  you  deseiTe  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Val,  "  keep  yourself 
steady  for  this  day ;  this  is  the  day,  Phil,  on 
which  I  will  glut  my  long  cherished  ven- 
geance against  Brian  M'Loughlin — against 
him  and  his.  I  shall  leave  them  this  night 
without  a  roof  over  their  heads,  as  I  said  I 
would,  and,  Phil,  when  you  are  in  possession 
of  his  property  and  farm,  and  he  and  his 
outcasts,  he  will  then  understand  what  I 
meant,  when  I  told  him  with  a  boiUng  heart 
in  Castle  Cumber  Fair,  that  his  farm  and 
mine  lay  snugly  together" 

"But  what  will  you  do  with  the  sick 
woman,  I  mean  his  wife ? "  a.ked  Phil,  put- 
ting a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  Ups,  and  wink- 
ing at  his  father ;  "  what  will  you  do  with 
the  sick  woman,  I  say  ?  " 

Yal^s  face  became  so  frightfully  ghastly, 
and  presented  so  startling  a  contrast  between 
his  complexion  and  black  bushy  brows,  that 
even  Phil  himself  got  for  a  moment  alarmed, 
and  said : — 

" My  God,  father,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

Val  Hterally  gasped,  as  if  seeking  for 
breath,  and  then  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  he  said — 

"Phil,  I  am  sick  here—" 

"I  see  you  are,"  said  Phil,  "but  what  is 
the  matter,  I  say  again?  why  are  you 
gick  ?  " 

"  Vengeance,  Phil ;  I  am  sick  wrra  ven- 
OEAKCE 1  The  moment  is  now  near,  and  at 
last  I  have  it  within  my  clutch ; "  and  here 


he  extended  his  hand,  and  literally  made  a 
clutch  at  some  imaginary  object  in  the  air. 

"Upon  my  honor,"  said  Philip,  "I  envy 
vou ,  you  are  a  fine,  consistent  old  vil- 
lain." 

"The  sick  woman,  Phil!  By  the  great 
heavens,  and  by  all  that  they  contain — if  they 
do  contain  anything — I  swear,  that  if  every 
individual  of  them,  men  and  women,  were  at 
the  last  gasp,  and  within  one  single  moment 
of  death — ha !  hold,"  said  he,  checking  him- 
self, "that  would  never  do.  Death  I  why 
death  would  end  all  their  sufferings." 

"  Oh,  not  all,  I  hope,"  said  PhH,  winking 
again. 

"  No  matter,"  resumed  Val,  "  their  suffer- 
ings in  this  life  it  would  end,  and  so  I  should 
no  longer  be  either  eye-witness  or  ear-wit- 
ness of  their  destitution  and  miseries.  I 
would  see  them,  Phil,  without  house  or  home 
— without  a  friend  on  earth — without  rai- 
ment, without  food — ragged,  starved — 
starved  out  of  their  very  virtues — despised, 
spat  upon,  and  trampled  on  by  all!  To 
these,  Phil,  I  thought  to  have  added  shame 
— shame  ;  but  we  failed — we  have  failed." 

"  No,"  rephed  Phil,  "  I  give  you  my  word^ 
we  did  not." 

"  We  did,  sir,"  said  the  father ;  "  Harman 
and  she  are  now  reconciled,  and  this  is 
enough  for  the  people,  who  loved  her.  Yes, 
by  heavens,  we  have  foiled."  Val  sat,  or  al- 
most dropped  on  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
had  been  pacing  through  the  parlor  until 
now ;  and  putting  his  two  hands  over  his 
face,  he  sobbed  out — groaned  even  with 
agony — until  the  tears  hterally  gushed  in 
torrents  through  his  fingers.  "  I  thought  to 
have  added  shame  to  all  I  shall  make  them 
suffer,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  in  that  I  am 
frustrated."  He  here  a<^iually  clenched  his 
hands  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  like  a  man  in 
the  last  stage  of  madness. 

On  removing  his  hands,  too,  his  face,  now 
terribly  distorted  out  of  its  lineaments  by 
the  convulsive  workings  of  this  tremendous 
passion,  presented  an  appearance  which  one 
might  rather  suppose  to  have  been  shaped  in 
hell,  so  unnaturally  savage  and  diaboUcal 
were  all  its  outhnes. 

Phil,  who  had  sat  down  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  face  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  on 
which  his  two  handd  were  placed,  support- 
ing his  chin,  kept  his  beautiful  eyes,  seated 
as  he  was  in  that  graceful  attitude,  fixed 
upon  his  father  with  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise. Indeed  it  would  be  a  difficult  tiling, 
considering  their  character  and  situation,  to 
find  two  countenances  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressive of  their  respective  dispositions  If 
one  could  conceive  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  moral  looking-glass  placed  be- 
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^wreen  them,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  Yal,  in  looking  at  Phil,  saw  himself; 
and  that  Phil  in  his  virtuous  father's  face 
also  saw  his  own.  The  son's  face  and  char- 
acter, however,  had  considerably  the  advan- 
tage over  his  father's.  Val's  presented  merely 
what  you  felt  you  must  hate,  even  to  abhor- 
rence ;  but  the  son's,  that  which  you  felt  to 
be  despicable  besides,  and  yet  more  detest- 
able still. 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "all  I  can  say  is,  that 
upon  my  honor,  my  worthy  father,  I  don't 
think  you  shine  at  the  pathetic.  Damn  it, 
be  a  man,  and  don't  snivel  in  that  manner, 
just  like  a  furious  drunken  woman,  when  she 
can't  get  at  another  drunken  woman  who  is 
her  enemy.  Surely  if  we  failed,  it  wasn't 
our  faults  ;  but  I  think  I  can  console  you  so 
far  as  to  say  we  did  not  fail  It's  not  such 
an  easy  thing  to  suppress  scandal,  especially 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  he,  as  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent case." 

"Ah,"  said  the  father  with. bitterness,  "  it 
was  aU  your  fault,  you  ill-looking  Bitbber- 
lien,"^  At  your  age,  your  grandfather  would 
not  have  had  to  complain  of  want  of  suc- 
cess." 

"Come,  M'autchy— m  not  bear  this—it's 
cursed  ungenerous  in  you,  when  you  know 
devilish  well  how  successful  I  have  been  on 
the  property." 

"  Ay,"  said  Val,  "  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  that  ?  Was  it  not  merely  among  those 
who  were  under  our  thumb — the  poor  and 
the  struggling,  who  fell  in  consequence  of 
your  threats,  and  therefore  through  fear  of 
us  only  ;  but  when  higher  game  and  venge- 
ful purposes  were  in  view,  see  what  a  miser- 
able hajid  you  made  of  ii  I  tell  you,  Phil, 
if  I  were  to  Hve  through  a  whole  eternity,  I 
could  never  forgive  Mlioughhn  the  triumph 
that  his  eye  had  over  me  in  Castle  Cumber 
Fair.  I  felt  that  he  looked  through  me — 
that  he  saw  as  clearly  into  my  very  heart,  as 
you  would  of  a  summer  day  into  a  glass  bee- 
hive. My  eye  quailed  before  him — my  brow 
fell ;  but  then— well — no  matter ;  I  have  him 
now — hOy  ho,  I  have  him  now  !  " 

"  I  wonder  the  cars  and  carts  are  not  com- 
ing before  now,"  observed  Phil,  "to  take 
away  the  furniture,  and  other  valuables." 

"I  am  surprised  myself,"  repKed  Val; 
"  they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  here  be- 
fore now.  Darby  got  dear  instructions  to 
summon  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  come,"  observed  the 
other,  "until — Gad,  there's  his  rascally 
knock,  at  all  events.  Perhaps  he  has  sent 
them  up." 

"No,"  said  Val;  "I  gave  him  positive 

*  An  ignozanti  awkward  booby. 


instructions  to  order  them  here  in  the  first 
instance." 

Darby  now  entered. 

"  Well,  Darby,"  said  Val,  who,  on  account 
of  certain  misgivings,  treated  the  embryo 
gaoler  with  more  civiUty  than  usual ;  "  what 
news  ?  How  many  cars  and  carts  have  you 
got?" 

Darby  sat  down  and  compressed  his  lips, 
blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  after  looking  about 
the  apartment  for  a  considerable  time,  let 
out  his  breath  gradually  until  the  pufif  died 
away. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.  Darby?" 
again  inquired  Val.     -v 

Darby  went  over  to  him,  and  looking  seri- 
ously into  his  face — then  suddenly  laying 
down  his  hat — said,  as  he  almost  wrung  his 
hands — 

"  There's  a  Spy,  sir,  on  the  Estate ;  a 
Popish  Spy,  as  sure  as  Idolathry  is  rank  in 
this  benighted  land." 

"A  Spy!"  exclaimed  Phil,  "we  know 
there  is." 

"  Be  quiet,  Phil— who  is  he.  Darby  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  a  fellow — of  the  name  of  Wea- 
sand — may  Satan  open  a  gusset  in  his  own 
for  him  this  day !  Sure,  one  Counsellor 
Browbeater,  at  the  Castle,  sir — they  say  he's 
the  Lord  o*  the  Black  Trot — Lord  save  us — 
whatever  that  is — " 

"  The  Back  Trot,  Darby— go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  Back  Trot ;  but  does  that 
mean  that  he  trots  backwards,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Darby,  hell  trot  any  way 
that  will  serve  his  own  purposes — go  on,  I 
teU  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  sure  some  one  has  wrote  to 
this  Coimsellor  Browbeater  about  him,  and 
what  do  you  think,  but  Counsellor  Brow- 
beater has  wrofe  to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  Mr. 
Lucre  spoke  to  ne,  so  that  it's  all  the  same 
as  if  the  CastJd  had  wrote  to  myself— and 
axed  me  if  I  knevm  anything  about  hun." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  said  I  did  not,  and  neither  did  I 
then  ;  but  may  I  never  die  in  sin,  but  I  think 
I  have  a  clue  to  him  now." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  that  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  as  I  was  ordhering  the  ten- 
antry in  wid  the  cars  and  carts  to  remove 
MTiOughlin's  furniture,  I  seen  this  Weasand 
along  wid  Father  Eoche,  and  there  they 
were — the  two  o'  them — goin*  from  house  to 
house  ;  whatever  they  said  to  the  people  Fm 
sure  I  don't  know,  but,  any  how,  hell  resave — 
hem." 

"  Take  care.  Darby,"  said  Val,  "  no  swear- 
ing— I  fear  you're  but  a  bad  convert" 

"Why,  blood  alive,  sir,"  repUed  Darby, 
"sure  tumin'  Protestant,  I  hope,  isn't  to 
prevent  me  from  swearin' — don't  themselves 
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swear  through  thick  and  thin  ?  and,  verily, 
some  of  the  Parsons  too,  are  as  handy  at  it, 
as  if  they  had  sarved  an  apprenticeship  to 
ii" 

"  Well,  but  about  this  fellow,  the  Spy  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  when  I  ordhered  the  cars  the 
people  laughed  at  me,  and  said  they  had 
betther  autority  for  keepin*  them,  than  you 
had  for  sendin'  for  them  ;  and  when  I  axed 
them  who  it  was,  they  laughed  till  you'd 
think  they'd  split  I  know  very  well  it's  a 
Risin'  that's  to  be  ;  and  our  throats  will  be 
cut  by  this  blackguard  spy,  Weasand." 

And  so  you  have  got  no  cars,'*  said  Val. 
I  got  one,"  he  replied,  "and  meetin' 
Lanty  Gorman  goin'  home  wid  Square 
Deaker's  ass — King  James— or  Sheemus  ^ 
Cocka,  as  he  calls  him — that  is,  "Jemmy 
the  Cock,"  in  regard  of  the  great  courage 
he  showed  at  the  Boyne — ^I  made  him  prom- 
ise to  bring  him  up.  Lanty,  sir,  says  the 
Square's  a'most  gone. 

"Why,  is  he  worse?"  asked  Val,  very 
coolly. 

"  Begad,  sir,  sure  he  thinks  it's  the  twelfth 
o*  July  ;  and  he  was  always  accustomed  to 
get  a  keg  of  the  Boyne  Wather,  whenever 
fiiat  day  came  round,  to  drink  the  loyal 
toasts  in ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  that  Lanty  would  put  the  cart  on 
Sheemxis  a  Cocka,  and  bring  him  a  keg  of  it 
all  the  way  from  the  Boyne.  Lanty  to  plaise 
him,  sets  off  wid  himself  to  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  where  they  make  the  Stations,  and 
filled  his  keg  there ;  and  the  Square,  I  sup- 
pose, is  this  moment  drinkin',  if  he's  able  to 
drink,  the  Glorious  Memory  in  blessed 
wather,  may  God  forgive  him,  or  blessed 
punch,  for  it's  well  known  that  the  wather  of 
St.  Patrick's  Well  is  able  to  consecrate  the 
whiskey  any  day,  glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"Damn  my  honor,  Darby,"  said  Phil, 
"  but  that's  queer  talk  from  a  Protestant,  if 
you  are  one," 

"Och,  sure  aren't  we  all  Protestant  to- 
gether, now  ?  "  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  sure, 
knowing  that,  where's  the  use  of  carryin' 
the  matter  too  far  ?  Sure,  blood  aUve,  you 
wouldn't  have  me  betther  than  yourselves  ? 
I  hope  I  know  my  station,  gintlemen." 

"Ah,  Darby,"  said  Phil,  "you're  a  neat 
boy,  I  think." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Val ;  "  their 
refusal  to  send  their  horses  and  ca^*s  must 
be  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  priest 
Eoche." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  the  son  ;  "  I 
wish  to  God  I  had  the  hanging  of  him  ;  but 
why  did  you  send  to  those  blasted  papists  at 
aU?  sure  the  blood-hounds  were  your  men." 

"  Why  did  I,  Phil  ?  ah,  my  good  shallow 
son — ha,  why  did  I  ?  "  he  spoke  in  a  low  con- 


densed whisper,  "why,  to  sharpen  my  ven- 
geance.  It  was  my  design  to  have  made  one 
papist  aid  in  the  oppression  of  another.  Go 
oft'.  Darby,  to  Castle  Cumber,  and  let  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  my  own  corps  come  to 
M'Loughlin's  with  their  horses  and  carts 
immediately ; — call  also  to  M'Slime's,  and 
desire  him  to  meet  me  there  forthwith  ;  and 
bid  Hanlon  and  the  other  two  fellows  to  wait 
outside  until  they  shall  be  wanted.  The 
sheriff  will  be  at  M'Loughlin's  about  two 
o'clock." 

After  Darby  had  gone,  Val  paused  for  a 
while,  then  rose,  and  walked  about,  appar- 
ently musing  and  reflecting,  with  something 
of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  in  his  looks ; 
whilst  Phil  unfolded  the  True  Blue,  and  be- 
gan to  peruse  its  brilliant  pages  with  his 
usual  nonchalance. 

"Phil,"  said  the  father,  "there  is  one 
thing  I  regret,  and  it  is  that  I  promised  Solo- 
mon Harman's  farm.  We  should,  or  rather 
you  should,  you  know,  have  secured  both — 
for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  two  good  things 
are  better  than  one,  and  as  my  friend  Lucre 
knows — who,  by  the  way,  is  about  to  be 

made  a  bishop  of,  now  that  he  of 

has  gone  to  his  account.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, having  been  aware  of  the  fines  they 
offered,  ex  officio,  as  the  Law  Agent,  I 
thought  the  safest  thing  was  to  let  them  go 
snacks.  If,  however,  we  could  so  manage, 
before  Lord  Cumber's  arrival,  as  to  get  him 
discarded,  we  might  contrive  to  secure  the 
other  farm  also.  The  affair  of  the  young 
woman,  on  which  I  rested  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence,  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
on  second  consideration,  rather  raise  him  in 
that  profligate  Lord's  esteem  than  other- 
wise." 

"  Why,  did  you  not  hear  that  he  was  pub- 
Hcly  expelled  from  the  congregation  ?  "  feaid 
Phil;  "and  as  to  the  history  of  Susanna, 
that's  all  over  the  parish  these  two  daya 
Her  father  brought  the  matter  before  the 
congregation,  and  so  far  Solomon's  hypocrisy 
is  exposed." 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  said  Val,  "  something 
may  be  done  yet  We  must  only  now  en- 
deavor to  impress  Lord  Cumber  with  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to  pubUc 
opinion,  which  would  be  outraged  by  having 
such  a  Law  Agent  on  his  estate.  Come, 
leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  we  shall  turn 
Solomon's  flank  yet ;  I  know  he  hates  me, 
because  I  curtailed  his  pickings,  by  adopting 
the  system  of  not  giving  leases,  unless  to 
those  on  whom  we  can  depend.  Besides, 
the  Uttle  scoundrel  has  no  poUtical  opinions 
whatsoever,  although  an  Orangeman." 

"  Come,  my  old  cock,  no  hypocrisy  ;  what 
political  opinions  have  you  got  ?  " 
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"  Very  strong  ones,  PhiL" 

"  What  are  they  ? — ^you  hate  the  papists,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

'*  Cui'sed  stufC  Phil ;  the  papists  are  as 
good  as  other  people  ;  but  still  I  hate  them, 
Phil,  because  it's  my  interest  to  do  so.  A 
man  that's  not  an  anti-papist  now  is  nothing, 
and  has  no  chance.  No,  Phil,  I  am  not  with- 
out a  pohtical  opinion,  notwithstanding,  and 
a  strong  one  too." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  "  here  is  my  political  opinion.  Val- 
entine M'Ctutchy,  Phil,  is  my  political  creed, 
and  my  religious  one  too." 

"  After  all,"  repHed  Phil,  "you  are  a  chip 
of  the  old  block." 

"  Yes,  Phil ;  but  I  don't  parade  it  to  the 
world  as  he  does — and  there's  the  difference." 

"Well,  thank  heaven,"  said  the  son,  "I 
have  no  brains  for  any  creed  ;  but  I  know  I 
hate  Popery  and  the  Papists  as  I  do  the 
devil" 

"  And  that,  Phil,  is  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment upon  which  all  bigotry  and  mutual 
hatred  between  creeds  is  based.  But  you, 
Phil,  could  never  be  so  vexatious  as  a  foe  to 
Popeiy  as  I  could — your  very  passions  and 
prejudices  would  occasionally  obstruct  you 
even  in  persecution — but  I — I  can  do  it 
coolly,  clearly,  and  upon  purely  philosophi- 
cal principles.  I  hate  Mlioughlin  upon  per- 
sonal principles — I  hate  the  man,  not  his 
religion ;  and  here  there  must  be  passion : 
but  in  matters  of  religion,  Phil,  there  is 
nothing  so  powerful — ^so  destructive — so 
lasting — so  i^arp  in  persecution — and  so 
successful,  as  a  passionless  resentment. 
That,  Phil,  is  the  abiding  and  imperishable 
resentment  of  churches  and  creeds,  which 
has  deluged  the  world  with  human  blood." 

"Curse  your  philosophy,  I  don't  under- 
stand it ;  when  I  hate,  I  hate — and  I'm  sure 
I  hate  Popery,  and  that's  enough." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Soiomon   Suffers   a    Little    Retribution — Bequests 
Widow  Lenehan  to  "  Wrestle  ^^  for  Him — Beaker's 
Death' Bed^Dies  Loyally    Whistling  the  Boyne 
Water, 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
when  Lanty  Grorman,  already  spoken  of, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
M'Clutchy. 

Yal  went  to  the  halL 

"Well,  Lanty,  what's  the  matter? — ^howis 
your  master?" 

"Plaise  your  honor,"  said  the  lad,    "I 


think  you  ought  to  go  to  him ;  he's  at  the 
last  gasp,  sir  ;  if  you'd  see  the  way  his  face 
is,  and  his  eyes." 

"  He  is  worse,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  so  much  sickness,  sir, 
as—" 

"As  what?" 

"As  the  liquor,  your  honor;  he's  at  the 
Glorious  Memory,  sir,  till  he's  nearly  off; 
he  thinks  it's  the  Boyne  wather  he's  dnnkin' 
it  in,  sir,  otherwise  I  don't  blieve  he'd  take 
SO  much  of  it  Sheemus  a  Cocka  and  the 
cart's  in  the  yard,  sir  ;  Darby  said  you 
wanted  them." 

"  Take  Sheemus  a  Cocka  to  h — 1,  sir,"  said 
Phil,  "we  don't  want  him — he's  a  kind  of 
papist ;  take  him  away  to  h — 1  out  of  this." 

"  I  can  only  take  him  to  the  gates,  sir ; 
unfortunately  there's  no  entrance  there  for  a 
papish,  CapUiin  Phil ;  if  we  could  only  get 
him  to  turn  Protestant,  sir,  it's  himself  'ud 
get  the  warm  welcome.  But,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  Val,  "wouldn't  it  be  a  charity, 
sir,  to  go  over  and  see  the  state  he's  in ; 
Tom  Corbet,  the  butler,  says  its  a  bumin'  sin 
and  shame  to  look  at  him,  widout  any  one 
near  him  but  that  vagabone.  Miss  Fuzzle,  an' 
he  dyin',  like  a. dog." 

"I  shall  be  there  immediately,"  replied 
VaL  "  Bring  the  ass  home  again ;  we  do 
not  want  him.  Now,  Phil,"  he  proceeded, 
"  I  shall  ride  over,  to  see  how  matters  are 
going  on  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  get  Hanlon,  and  those 
other  two  who  were  out  with  Darby  for  his 
protection — for  the  fellow  pretends  to  be 
afraid,  and  carries  arms — it  would  be  as 
well,  I  say,  to  get  two  or  three  additional 
affidavits  against  this  Easel  prepared  by  my 
return  ;  for  we  must  make  our  case  as  firm 
as  we  can.  Whether  the  fellow's  a  Popish 
Agent,  or  whether  he's  not,  doesn't  matter  a 
curse.  I  don't  think  he  is  myself ;  but  at  all 
events  it  will  be  a  strong  proof  in  the  eye  of 
the  government,  that  we  are  at  least  vigUant, 
active,  and  useful  men.  I  will  entrust  his 
arrest  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  full 
credit  of  it  at  headquarters.  I  hope  soon  to 
have  you  on  the  Bench.  Only  I  do  beg, 
that  for  your  own  sake  and  mine,  you  wUl 
keep  from  the  brandy.  I  have  remitted  the 
rents  to  Lord  Cumber,  who  will  soon  make 
them  fly." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  proceeded 
at  full  speed  to  the  edifying  death-bed  of  Ids 
father.  i 

Whilst  Phil  is  preparing  the  supplemen- 
taiy  affidavits  for  Easel's  arrest,  which  he 
stretched  out  considerably  by  intei*polations 
drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  we  shall 
follow  Darby  to  M'Slime's,  observing,  en  pas- 
sant,  that  the  aforesaid  Darby,  as  he  went. 
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might  have  been  perceived  to  grin  and 
chuckle,  and  sometimes  give  a  short,  low, 
abrupt  cackle,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Devil  a  smite  ever  either  of  them  left  on 
any  bone  thrown  me,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Instead 
o'  that  they  begridged  me  the  very  fees  that 
I  was  entiUed  to,  bad  luck  to  them !  Well 
— ^no  matther ! "  and  here  he  shrugged  and 
chuckled  again,  and  so  continued  to  do  as 
he  went  along. 

As  for  Solomon,  he  felt  full  occasion  that 
morning  for  all  his  priyUeges  and  spiritual 
sustainmeni  A  few  days  previous,  he  had 
been  brought  before  his  brother  Elders  by 
Susanna's  father,  whose  statement  was  un- 
fortunately too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
or  misapprehension  on  the  subject  These 
respectable  men — for  with  hxxi  another  excep- 
tion they  were  so — discharged  their  duty  as 
became  them.  The  process  of  expulsion  was 
gone  into,  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  sorrow 
for  the  failings  of  an  erring  and  sinful  fellow- 
creature,  than  with  any  of  the  dogmatic  and 
fieiy  indignation,  which,  under  the  plea  of 
charity  for  his  soul,  is  too  often  poured  upon 
the  head  of  a  backslider.  The  fact  now  was 
that  the  consequences  of  his  crime  were 
about  to  come  home  to  him,  in  a  manner 
which  required  the  exhibition  of  all  the  moral 
courage  he  possessed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  he  had  assumed  the 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
advancing  his  own  interests  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  reUgious  world.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  history  of  his  expulsion  and 
its  cause  become  general,  than  all  those  re- 
ligious clients,  who  felt  themselves  scandal- 
ized by  his  conduct,  immediately  withdrew 
their  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  those  of  others ;  and  not  only 
persons  of  a  decidedly  rehgious  character, 
but  also  almost  every  one  who  detested  hy- 
pocrisy, and  loved  to  see  it  exposed  and  pun- 
ished. In  truth,  short  as  the  period  was 
since  that  exposure,  Solomon  was  both  sur- 
prised and  mortified  at  the  number  of  clients 
and  friends  who  deserted  him. 

He  was  meditating  over  these  things  then 
that  morning,  when  Widow  Lenehan,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  re- 
ligious woman,  and  notwithstanding  her 
name,  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  belonged,  entered  his  office,  accompanied 
by  her  brother. 

*'  Ah,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  how  do  you  do  ?  and 
my  friend  Palmer,  I  hope  I  see  you  well !  " 

**  Pretty  well,  Mr.  M'Slime ;  as  well  as 
these  hard  times  will  let  ud." 

"  Hard  times  I  true,  my  friend,  hard  times 
they  are  indeed  ;  very  hard — yea,  even  as  a 
crushing  rock  to  those  who  are  severely  tried. 


But  affliction  is  good,  my  friends,  and  if  it 
be  for  our  souFs  health,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
good  to  be  afflicted." 

To  this,  neither  Mrs.  Lenehan  nor  her 
brother  made  any  reply  ;  and  Solomon  was 
left  to  console  himself  with  a  holy  groan  or 
two-given  in  that  peculiar  style  which  hy-, 
pocrisy  only  can  accomplish,  but  which  is  al- 
together out  of  the  sphere,  and  beyond  the 
capacity  of  true  repentance. 

"Mr.  M'SHme,"  said  Palmer,  "my  sister 
has  at  present" — which  was  the  feet — al- 
though Solomon  did  not  believe  it — "a  more 
advantageous  oppoi*tunity  of  investing  those 
eight  hundred  pounds  which  the  poor  woman 
has  scraped  together,  and  she  wishes  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  funds  without  any  delay ; 
she  wishes  to  sell  out" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Lenehan,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it 
How  are  you  about  to  have  the  money  in- 
vested, ma'am  ?  Only  give  me  the  names  of 
the  parties,  with  the  nature  of  the  securities, 
and  I  shall  have  the  whole  matter  safely  man- 
aged with  as  Uttle  delay  as  may  be." 

"  She  wishes  first,  Mr,  M'Slime,  to  get  the 
money  into  her  own  hands,"  said  Palmer, 
"  and,  I  believe,  I  may  as  well  state  that,  as  a 
conscientious  Christian  woman,  she  does  not 
feel  justified  in  availing  herself  any  longer  of 
your  professional  services,  Mr.  M'Slime." 

"Indeed,"  observed  the  widow,  "I  don't 
see  how  I  could,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  I  trust  I  am 
a  Christian  woman,  as  he  says,  and  for  a 
Christian  woman  to  continue  you  as  her  at- 
torney, would  be,  I  fear,  to  encourage  hy- 
pocrisy and  sin  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  permitted  to  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  abuse 
my  privileges." 

"  Heigho,"  thought  Solomon,  "  here  am  I 
punished,  as  it  were,  in  my  o^vn  exact  phrase- 
ology ;  verily,  the  measure  is  returning  unto 
me." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  this  is  part  of  my 
individtial  dispensation — may  it  be  precious 
to  me  !  There  is  a  mystery  in  many  things, 
and  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  ;  a  mystery 
which,  I  trust,  shaU  yet  be  cleai*ed  up,  even 
so  as  that  I  shall  indulge  in  much  rejoicing 
when  I  look  back  upon  it  Mr.  Palmer,  you, 
I  trust,  are  a  Christian  man,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Lenehan,  a  Christian  woman.  Now,  let  me 
ask,  did  you  ever  hear  that  it  is  possible  lor 
an  innocent  man  to  be  condenmed  as  though 
he  were  guilty  ?  Oh  1 1  could  argue  strongly 
on  this — ^but  that  I  know  now  is  not  the 
hour." 

"  Well,  but  to  business,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  my 
sister  wants  the  money  into  her  own 
handa" 

"  And  in  her  own  hands  it  shall  be  placed, 
Mr.  Palmer ;  but  this,  you  are  aware,  cannot 
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"WTiy,  as  to  that,  Mr.  M'Slime,  if  you 
^^gp^  we  knew  Mr.  Lucre's  piety  as  well  as  I  do — 
gt  vanr  i  however,  as  you  say  yourself  sir,  it's  known, 
or  rather  its  unknown,  the  piety  of  that 
'r^nA—Mod  '  gintleman." 

fkhncr—  j      "  Well,  Darby,  between  you  and  me,  I  am 
y,  orefiL  «n  !  just  as  well  satisfied  that  you  did  not  attach 
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^  Av>n  as  Mr.   M'Darby 
Nmu  a  few  days,  I  hope  ; 

ninv^^  of  affiction,  nine 

.  u-vi  t\>  l>e  accused  imjustly, 

5;aivl   Diurby    lookmg    him 

V  ^v  with  one  eye  shut; 

vU  tK^t  this — this — visitation 

xst  A  wan  that  has  thrue  religion 

:   u.  as  \^>u  have,  under  it" 

tnonil,  there  are  none  of  us 
iill  have  our  frailties  —  our 
V  .  V  s\v  !  vos ;— you  know,  Darby, 
H^AH  filU  th  ^ven  times  a  day." 
a;ut.\l  and  despite  of  all  the  mflu- 
V  u.^  uvw  orood  exclaimed — "Blessed 
X  V  ^>v'"  times?  Arra  when  was  this, 
'>,v  VI  Sii>uv  ?  Troth,  I  think,  it  must  be  in 
.  V  vAvUi  iv^'Hn  times  long  ago,  when  the 
wv -\>  >^vi>^  different  from  what  they  are 

*  \\vu  «^,  Darby,  that  just  men,  that  is 
Iho  KUvt,  ha\-e  their  privileges." 

'»  l\\»tK  if  to  feill  seven  tmaes  a  day  is  the 
V4  ivUo^^  of  a  just  man,  Td  never  be  anything 
Si*  *U  my  life,"  repUed  Darby ;  "  and  my- 
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yourself,  as  I  expected  you  would  have  done, 
to  our  congregation  ;  for,  to  acknowledge  a 
truth.  Darby,  which  I  do  in  all  charity,  I  tell 
you,  my  friend,  that  they  are  awfully  Phari- 
saical, and  wretchedly  deficient  in  a  proper 
sense  of  Christian  justice ;  I,  Darby,  am  a 
proof  of  it  I  mentioned  to  another  person 
before.  Darby,  that  the  Christian  devotion  of 
an  act  I  did,  would  occasion  considerable 
risk  to  my  own  reputation,  and  you  see  it  has 
done  so.  I  shall  bear  all  the  blame.  Darby 
— all  shame,  Darby — all  opprobrium,  Darby, 
sooner  than  that  precious  vessel — hitherto 
precious,  I  should  have  said — and  yet,  per- 
haps, precious  still — " 

"  He  is  a  just  man,  may  be,"  said  Darby. 

"  He  is,  I  would  trust — sooner,  I  say,  than 
that  precious  vessel  should  be  broken  up  as 
unprofitable." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  those  vessels,  sir," 
said  Darby,  "  that  don't  wish  to  hould  any 
wather,  unless  when  it's  mix — " 

"He  is,  or  rather  was,  a  brother  Elder, 
Darby  ;  but  then,  it  mattereth  not ;  I  have 
covered  his  trangressions  with  my  charity. 
I  permit  you  to  say  as  much  among  your 
friends  in  the  religious  world,  whenever  you 
hear  the  name  of  Solomon  M*Slime  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  due  to  myself  to  say  as 
much." 

"I'm  afther  comin*  from  Mr.  M'Clutchy's, 
sir,"  said  Darby,  "  and  he  desired  me  to  say 
that  he  hopes  youll  attend  at  Mr.  MXough- 
hn's  about  two  o'clock,  and  not  to  fail,  as  its 
to  be  a  busy  day  wid  him.  The  sheriffs  to 
be  there  to  put  them  out" 

"  I  shall  not  fail.  Darby,"  replied  the  attor- 
ney ;  "  but  who  comes  here,  riding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  like  a  messenger  who  bringeth  good 
tidings  ?  " 

Darby  looked  out,  and  at  once  recognized 
one  of  Deaker's  grooms,  riding  at  a  smart 
gallop  towards  Solomon's  house. 

The  latter  raised  the  window  as  the  man 
approached — 

"  Well,  my  friend,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Deaker  wishes  to  see  you  above 
all  things ;  he  is  just  dying,  and  swears  he 
cannot  depart  till  you  come." 

"I    shsdl   order    the    car   inmiediately," 
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replied  Solomon.  "Say  I  shall  not  lose  a 
moment" 

The  man  wheeled  roimd  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped off  at  even  a  greater  speed  than  before. 

"Darby,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
attend  at  MTx)ughlin's  without  fail  Justice 
must  be  rendered.  Darby ;  justice  must  be 
rendered  to  that .  wretched  man  and  his 
family." 

Darby  looked  him  in  the  lace  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression — 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  plaise  Ood,  justice 
shall  be  rendhered  as  you  say — no  doubt  of 
thair 

He  then  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  had 
proceeded  a  score  yards,  turned  and  said — 

"  Yes,  you  netamal  villain — you  know  the 

C'ice  you  and  M*Clutchy  rendhered  me — 
luck  to  you  both,  I  pray,  this  day  I  Any 
how  itll  soon  come  back  to  yez." 

In  a  few  minutes  Solomon  was  on  his  way, 
with  an  anxious  expectation  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  draw  up  Deaker's  wilL 

Yal,  on  reaching  his  father's,  heard  from 
Tom  Corbet,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
that  Solomon  had  been  sent  for  expressly. 
A  glance,  however,  at  the  invahd  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  such  a  message  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  wild  capricious 
impulses  under  whic^  he  labored.  Much  to 
his  surprise  also,  and  indeed  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  found  before  him  two  gentlemen, 
whom  Deaker,  who  it  appears  had  been  con- 
scious of  his  approaching  dissolution,  had 
sent  for,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  to  guard 
and  preserve  his  loose  property  from  lus  un- 
fortunate housekeeper  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  virtuous  son  Yal,  on  the  other.  These 
gentlemen  were  his  cousins,  and  indeed  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  tbeir  presence  at 
that  precise  period  was,  considering  all 
things,  rather  seasonable  than  otherwise. 
They  had  not,  however,  arrived  many  minutes 
before  Yal,  so  that  when  he  came,  they  were 
still  in  one  of  the  parlors,  waiting  for  Deaker's 
permission  to  see  him.  A  little  delay 
OGCurred  ;  but  the  moment  Yal  entered,  with 
his  usual  privilege  he  proceeded  straight  to 
the  sick  room,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  a 
message  came  up  to  say  that  the  other 
gentlemen  "  might  come  up  and  be  d— d." 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  three  entered 
the  room  nearly  together.  Great  was  their 
surprise,  however — at  least  of  two  of  them 
— tiieir  disgust,  their  abhorrence,  on  seeing, 
as  they  approached  his  bed-room,  a  female — 
young  certainly,  and  handsome — wrapped  in 
a  night-dress — her  naked  feet  slippered,  her 
face  flushed  and  her  gait  tottering,  escaping, 
as  it  were,  out  of  it 

On  passing  them,  which  it  was  necesaarjr 
she  should  do,  she  did  not  seem  ashamed, 
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but  turned  her  eyes  on  them  with  .an  expres- 
sion of  maudlin  resentment,  that  distorted 
her  handsome  but  besotted  features  into 
something  that  was  calculated  to  shock  those 
who  looked  upon  her.  There  she  passed,  a 
licentious  homily  upon  an  ill-spent  life — ^upon 
a  life  of  open,  steady,  and  undeviating  profli- 
gacy ;  there  she  passed  the  meretricious 
angel  of  his  death-bed,  actually  chased  by 
the  presence  of  men  from  the  delirious 
depravity  of  his  dying  pollutions  1 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  gentlemen,"  said 
Yal,  "for  my  making  an  apology  for  this 
shocking  sight — you  all  know  the  life,  in  this 
respect,  that  my  unfortunate  father  led."* 

"  In  any  case  it  is  unprecedented,"  replied 
one  of  them  ;  "  but  if  he  be  so  near  death, 
as  we  apprehend,  it  is  utterly  imaccountable 
— ^it  is  awfuL"    They  then  entered. 

Deaker  was  lying  a  little  raised,  with  an 
Orange  silk  night-^p  on  his  head,  embel- 
lished with  a  figure  of  King  William  on 
horseback.  Three  or  four  C&ange  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  each,  owing  to  the  excellent 
taste  of  the  designer,  with  a  similar  decora^ 
tion  of  his  Majesty  in  the  centre,  lay  about 
the  bed,  and  upon  a  Httle  table  that  stood 
near  his  head.  There  was  no  apothecary's 
bottles  visible,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Deaker  3 
death  he  died  not  of  any  malady  known  in 
the  Pharmacopeia.  In  truth,  he  died  simply 
of  an  over-wrought  effort  at  reviving  his 
departed  energies,  joined  to  a  most  loyal, 
but  indomitable  habit  of  drinking  the  Glori* 
ous  Memory  in  brandy. 

"Well,  Vulture,"  said  he  on  seeing  Yal, 
"do  you  smell  the  death-damp  yet,  that 
you're  here  ?  Is  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy 
old  carcase  on  the  wind  yet  ?  Here  Lanty, 
you  imp,"  he  said  turning  his  eyes  on  the 
ripe  youth  as  he  brought  in  a  large  jug  of  the 
"Boyne" — in  other  words  of  St  Patrick's. 
Well  water — "  I  say  you — ^you  clip,  do  you 
smell  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy  old  car- 
case yet?    eh?" 

"  Begad,  sir,  it's  no  the  pleasantest  smell 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time ;  and  there's 
a  pair  of  big,  black,  thievish  lookin'  ould 
Havens,  sittiir  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
upon  the  black  beech,  as  if  they  had  a  sus- 
picion of  something.  Tom  Corbet  and  I 
have  fired  above  a  dozen  shots  at  them,  and 
blazes  to  the  feather  we  can  take  out  o'  them. 
So  far  from  that,  they  sit  there  laughin'  at 
u&     Be  me  sowl,  it's  truth,  gentlemen." 

"  Begone,  sirra,"  said  Yal,  "  how  dare  you 
use  sudi  kmguage  as  this  to  your  master ! 
Leave  the  room." 

*  Thia,  like  moat  other  loenet  in  the  presenl 
work,  is  no  fiction. 
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Lantj  Tabbed  his  hair  with  his  middle 
finger  and  went  reluctantly  out 

**  Ah,"  said  Deaker,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here,  Dick  Bredin — and  you  Jack — stay  here 
till  I'm  in  the  dirt,  and  youll  find  I  have  not 
forgotten  either  of  you. — As  for  the  Vultui'e 
there,  he  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself — he  is — oh,  a  d — d  rogue ! " 

Deaker  8  face,  was  such  a  one  as,  perhaps, 
was  never  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion,  if 
there  ever  were  a  similar  occasion.  It  pre- 
sented the  cadaverojgig^aspect  of  the  grave, 
lit  up  into  the  repulsive  'Hfiiii  JiOTn tural  ani- 
mation that  resulted  from  into^SSSttes^^and 
the  feeble  expiring  leer  of  a  worse  passi 
There  was  a  dead  but  turbid  glare  in  his 
eye  ;  half  of  ice,  and  half  of  fire,  as  it  were, 
which  when  taken  in  ^  connection  with  his 
past  life,  was  perfectly' dreadful  and  appall- 
ing. If  it  was  not  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  it  was  the  ruling  passion  struggling 
for  a  divided  empire  with  that  pohticsd 
Protestantism  which  regulated  his  life,  but 
failed  to  control  his  morals. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  mix  me  some  brandy 
and  water,  or — stop,  ring  the  bell,  Dick 
Bredin." 

Bredin  rang  the  bell  accordingly,  and  in  a 
minute  or  so  Lanty  came  in. 

"  Here,  you  imp,  do  your  duty." 

"Haven't  you  enough,  sir?  more,  I  think, 
will  do  you  harm." 

"  Gk)  to  h — 1,  you  young  imp  of  perdition, 
do  your  duty,  I  say." 

Lanty  here  mixed  him  some  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  held  it  to  his  hps. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "here  is  tiie  Glorious, 
Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory  I  hip,  (hiccup) 
oh — ay — hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  Now,  Lanty, 
you  clip,  that's  one  part  of  my  duty  done." 

"It  is,  sir,"  rephed  Lanty  ;  "you  always 
did  your  duty.  Square." 

"  Ay,  but  fliere's  more  to  come — lay  me 
back  now,  Lanty ;  lay  me  back  till  I  whistle 
the  Boyne  Water." 

Lanty  accordingly  laid  him  back  a  little, 
and  he  immediately  commenced  an  attempt 
to  whistle  that  celebrated  air  by  way  of 
consolation  on  his  death-bed. 

"He's  not  always  settled,  gentlemen," 
said  Lanty,  "  and  I  see  that  one  of  his  wan- 
dering fits  is  comin'  on  him  iiow." 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  said  Captain  Bredin 
— for  such  was  the  rank  of  the  person  he 
called  Dick — "  why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a 
physician  in  attendance  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  let  one  of  the  thieves  near 
him,"  replied  Lanty,  "for  fraid  they'd  kill 
him.*' 

'*  That  is  true,"  observed  Val ;  "  he  always 
entertained  a  strong  antipathy  against  them, 
<uxd  would  consult  none." 


"Did  Solomon  M'Slime  come?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Here's  a  foot  on  the  stairs,"  said  Lanty, 
"  maybe  it's  he — "  and  Lanty  was  right,  for 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  worthy  at- 
torney entered. 

"  Solomon,  you  sleek,  hypocritical  rascal,"/ 
said  he,  "I  do  not  forget  you  ;  read  that! 
paper ;  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  these 
words,  on  one  side,  *  sworn  before  me,  this  * 
— no  matter  about  the  day — signed  *  Randal 
Deaker ;  *  and  on  the  other,  *  Susanna  Bamet' 
Solomon,  I  could  not  die  happily  without  this 
hit  at  you.  Your  hypocrisy  is  known, — ha, 
ha,  ha !  Come,  d — n  me  ;  I  never  lived  a 
hypocrite,  and  I  won't  die  one.  Lanty,  you 
imj^^he  brandy." 

"  rfri^y  give  him  a  Httle,"  said  the  lad, 
looking  Ml4  nodding  at  them. 

"  Come,  tfesA  '  the^  Glorious,  Pious,  and 
Immortal  Membl^  1  —hip — ah,  lay  me  down 
— hi-p-p-p!"      ^, 

He  now  closed  his  i^s  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  observed  tliat  flitraiige  and  fearful 
changes  came  over  his  fac^  Sometimes  he 
laughed,  and  sometimes  he  gi^paned,  and,  in- 
de^  no  words  could  express  w^  indescrib- 
able horror  which  fell  upon  thd^  present, 
or,  at  least,  upon  most  of  them,  aS  the  still- 
ness of  the  room  was  from  time^vjo  time 
broken  by  the  word — *' damnatiorv"  pro- 
noimced  in  the  low  and  hollow  voic^  \0^  ap- 
proaching death.  \ 

Solomon,  who  had  glanced  at  the  affilil^ting 
affidavit  made  by  Susanna,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence.  ^ 

"In  truth,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "I  iesf'^  i* 
is  not  good  to  be  here  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
I  am  anxious  to  witness  what  is  rarely 
a  reprobate  and  blasphemous  death- 
would  depart  even  now." 

After  some  time  Deaker  called  out — "  H 
me  up,  Lanty ;  here,  help  me  up,  you  whel 

Laiity  immediately  did  so,  and  aided 
to  sit  nearly  upright  in  the  bed. 

"The  tumbler,  Lanty — Lanty,  my  lad, 
*  IH  lis  eatf  drink,  and  be  mer — ry,  for  to-mor 
— row  toe  die  ;*  here's  the  glor — ,  pio — ,  and 
immor — ^I,  memo — ,  hi-p,  hi-p-p !  And  now 
I  swore  th — at  I  wo — uld  die  whistling  it, 
and  by  that  oath  I  will"  He  then  looked 
around,  and  seemed  to  recover  himself  a 
Httle.     "Ay,"  he  continued,  "I'll  do  it,  if  I 

don't  ni  be  d d !  lay  me  down,  you  imp 

of  hell ;  there,  that  will  do." 

He  ihen  gathered  his  mouth  and  lips,  as 
those  do  who  whistle,  and  at  the  moment  a 
long  rattle  of  death  was  heard  in  his  throat, 
then  a  shrill,  feeble  soimd,  like  that  of  the 
wind  through  reeds,  melancholy  and  waihog, 
issued  from  his  white  and  gathered  Ups,  and 
then  was  a  silence. 
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For  some  minutes  it  was  not  broken,  at 
length  M'Clutchy  went  over,  and  on  looking 
into  bis  face,  and  feeling  bis  pulse  and  beart 
he  announced  the  fact  of  his  deatL 

"  Well,'*  said  Laniy,  "  be  kept  bis  word,  at 
all  eyents;  be  swore  many  a  fearful  oath, 
that  be  would  die  whistling  the  Boyne 
Watber,  and  be  did :  but,  be  my  soul,  be 
didn't  die  drinkin'  it,  as  be  thought.  I  must 
go  and  let  them  know  in  the  bouse  that  he's 
gone." 

"And  bring  my  car  to  the  door,"  said  Sol- 
omon, "  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Well,"  be 
proceeded,  "  the  man  is  now  gone,  and,  in- 
deed, my  friends,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  not  at 
this  moment  without  a  companion,  if  be  is  on 
bis  way  to  bis  own  dominions" 

Deaker's  features  at  that  moment  present- 
ed the  most  extraordinary  appearance.  As 
be  lay,  there  appeared  evident  upon  them 
the  somewhat  comic'  set,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  bis  attempt  to  whistle  the  Boyne 
Water.  He  had  but  one  tooth  in  front, 
which  now  projected  a  little  ;  and  as  be  al- 
ways whistled  with  his  mouth  twisted  some- 
wlmt  to  the  one  side  it  would  be  difficult  to 
witness  such  a  striking  sight  But,  when  to 
this  we  add  the  recoUection  of  bis  life  and 
habits,  and  mention  the  fact  that  the  very 
act  of  whistling  the  Boyne  Water  brought 
forward  in  his  &ce  all  the  gross  characteris- 
tics of  bis  licentious  passions,  we  may  fairly 
admit  that  the  face  and  features  very  faith- 
fully represented  the  life  and  principles  of 
the  man  who  owned  them. 

Lanty,  wlio  had  gone  to  acquaint  the  ser- 
vants with  bis  death,  and  to  get  round  Solo- 
mon's car,  now  came  in  with  a  pale  face  : — 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  sure  as  life's  in 
me,  the  two  bLock  thievish  ravens  that  sot  on 
the  black  beech-tree  these  two  days  past,  is 
oflf ;  hell  resave  the  feather  o'  them's  there — 
it's  truth ! — The  moment  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body  they  made  back  to  where  they 
came  from  ;  they  got  what  they  wanted,  you 
see  and  it  stands  to  reason,  or  what  'ud  keep 
them  watchin'  there  these  three  days.  As 
for  myself,  be  me  sowl  the  first  thing  111  do 
will  be  to  make  a  severe  station  to  Si  Pat- 
rick's Well  to  get  the  grain  o'  the  sin  oflf  o' 
me  that  has  been  committed  in  tliis  house." 

Val,  for  years,  knew  his  father's  disposi- 
tion too  well  to  form  any  expectations  what- 
soever fi'om  him,  and,  indeed,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  old  Deaker  took  care  not  to  allow 
him  an  opportunity  of  falling  into  a  single 
misconception  on  the  subject  As  a  natiu'al 
consequence,  Val  bated  him,  and  would  have 
come  long  before  to  an  open  rupture  with 
him,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  to  make  him 
bis  enemy.  He  also  thought  it  possible  that 
Deaker,  out  of  respect  fgr  his  vUlany,  might 


in  some  capricious  moment  have  thought  of 
rewarding  it;  and  so  probably  be  might 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  two  traits  in  his 
character  which  his  worthy  father  especially 
detested — ^viz.,  cowardice  and  hypocrisy. 

Val,  on  his  return  home,  foimd  fewer  carts 
than  he  had  calculated  upon  even  among  bi^ 
blood-hounds.  Orangemen,  in  the  social 
and  civil  duties  of  life,  are  sterling  and  ex- 
cellent men  in  general.  It  is  only  when 
brought  together  for  the  discharge  of  poHti- 
cal  duties,  by  such  miscreants  as  M'Clutchy, 
or  when  met  in  their  Lodges  under  the 
united  influence  of  liquor  and  mad  prejudi- 
ces ;  or  when  banded  together  in  fairs  and 
markets  under  the  same  stimulants,  and  prob- 
ably provoked  and  dared  by  masses  of  less 
open  and  more  treacherous  opponents ;  it  is 
only  then  we  say  that  their  most  bcentious 
outrages  were  committed.  Meet  the  Or- 
angeman, however,  in  bis  field,  or  in  his 
bouse  and  he  will  aid  and  assist  you  in  your 
struggles  or  difficulties,  as  far  as  be  can  ;  no 
matter  bow  widely  you  may  differ  from  him 
in  creed. 

The  fact  was  that  on  understanding  the 
natui'e  of  the  duty  Val  expected  from  them 
— and  which  the  reader  may  perceive  was 
not  an  official  one,  most  of  them  absolutely 
refused  to  come.  M'Lougblin,  they  said, 
bad  given  extensive  employment,  and  circu- 
lated large  sums  of  money  annually  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  did  not  see  why  an 
Absentee  landlord,  or  Ins  Agent,  should  wish 
to  throw  so  many  hands  out  of  employment, 
and  to  ruin  so  many  famiUes.  They  wem't 
on  duty  now,  which  was  a  diflferent  thing ; 
but  they  had  their  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject— they  knew  Captain  Phil's  conduct — 
and  d — n  them,  if  M'Lougbhn  was  a  Papish 
twenty  times  over,  if  they'd  lend  a  hand  in 
any  sense  to  carry  away  his  furniture.  It 
was  all  well  enough  when  they  were  drunk 
or  on  duty,  but  Qiey  weren't  drunk  or  on 
duty  now. 

Three  or  four  cars  and  carts  were  all 
that  Val  found  at  home  on  his  arrival  there 
— a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  recent 
disappointment  touching  Deaker — from 
whom  he  had,  in  fact,  to  the  last,  cherished 
secret  expectations — inflamed  bis  resentment 
against  M'Lougblin  almost  beyond  aU  con- 
ception. 

On  leaving  Constitution  Cottage  for 
M'Loughbn's,  be  was  not  a  bttle  surprised 
to  see  worthy  Phil  walking  backward  and 
forwai'd  on  the  lawn,  accompanied  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  our  friend  Eaymond-na- 
hattha. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  Phil,  looking  at  him  and 
Eaymond,  "  there's  a  pair  of  you." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  Phil  with 
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a  grin,  "you  don't  know  what's  ahead — a 
pretty  bit  of  goods ;  begad,  father,  Kay- 
mond's  a  jewel : — ah,  you  don't  know  her, 
but  I  do — hip,  hip,  old  cock." 

"  Phil,"  said  Val,  "  you  have  been  at  the 
brandy ;  I  see  it  in  your  eye,  and  I  hear  it 
in  your  speech." 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "I  have,  and  what 
then — that's  the  chat  ;  who's  afraid, 
M'Clutchy?" 

"  Phil,  Phil,"  said  the  father,  "  this  won't 
do." 

"I  say  it  will  do,  and  it  must  do,"  re- 
turned the  son — "but  harkee,  old  cock,  is 
Deaker,  the  precious,  d d  yet  ?  " 

"If  ever  man  was,"  replied  his  father — 
"  and  not  a  penny  to  either  of  us,  Phil ;  not 
as  much  as  would  jingle  on  his  own  lying 
tombstone,  and  a  lying  one  it  will  be  no 
doubt.  Did  you  get  the  affidavits  pre- 
pared ?  " 

"I  did,  but  curse  the  rascals,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  them  drunk  before  they 
would  consent  to  swear  them.  The  truth 
is,  I  put  in  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  my  own 
head,"  said  Phil,  "  and  they  refused  to  swear 
to  it  until  I  made  them  blind." 

"  You  must  have  made  devihsh  stretches 
when  they  refused,"  said  the  father,  "  where 
are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Locked  up  in  the  stable  loft,  fast  asleep," 
replied  Phil,  "and  ready  to  swear." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Val,  "  that  we  have  affi- 
davits and  information  enough  for  his  arrest, 
independent  of  theirs.  Go  in,  Phil,  and 
keep  yourself  steady — Easel  must  be  my 
own  concern,  I  see  that ;  he  shall  be  arrested 
this  day ;  I  have  everything  prepared  for  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil;  "^vith  all  my 
heart — I  have  better  game  in  view,"  and  he 
knowingly  rubbed  his  finger  along  his  nose 
as  he  spoke. 

"If  you  were  sober,"  said  Val,  "I  could 
have  wished  you  to  witness  the  full  glut  of 
my  vengeance  upon  M'Loughlin,  inasmuch, 
my  excellent  son,  as  it  was  on  your  account 
I  received  the  insult,  the  injury — why,  by 

h n,  he  trampled  upon  me ! — that  shall 

never  be  forgiven,  but  which  will  this  day, 
Phil,  meet  tiie  vengeance  that  has  been 
hoarded  up  here — "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  "The 
sheriff,"  he  added,  "and  his  officers  are 
there  by  this  time — for  I  do  assure  you, 
Phil,  I  will  make  short  work  of  it  As  for 
those  imgrateful  scoimdrels  that  refused  to 
send  their  cars  -and  carts,  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  them;  and  yet,  the  rascals,  as 
matters  now  stand  between  Hartley  and  us, 
I  can't  afford  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
corps." 

<*  Cb  ahead,  I  say/'  replied  Phil ;  "  I  have 


better  game  on  hands  than  your  confounded 
corps,  or  your  confoimded  popish  MTough- 
lins." 

Raymond,  who  walked,  pari  passu,  along 
with  him,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time, 
and,  as  he  did,  it  might  be  observed  that  his 
eyes  flashed  actual  fire — sometimes  with  an 
appearance  of  terrible  indignation,  and 
sometimes  with  that  of  exultation  and  de- 
light 

Val  now  proceeded  to  execute  his  great 
mission  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
his  heart  literally  beat  with  a  sense  of 
Satanic  triumph  and  delight ;  hi^  spirit 
became  exhilarated,  and  aU  his  £u;ulties 
moved  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delirious  enjoy- 
ment He  was  at  best  but  a  slow  horseman, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  dashed  onward  with 
an  unconscious  speed  that  was  quite  unu- 
sual to  him.  At  length  he  reached  M'Lough- 
lin*s,  whither  the  carts'had  been  sent,  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  Deaker's.  All 
there  seemed  very  quiet  and  orderly ;  the 
usual  appearance  of  business  and  bustle  was 
not  of  course  visible,  for,  thanks  to  his  own 
malignant  ingenuity  and  implacable  resent- 
ment there  were  many  famihes  in  the 
neighborhood  not  only  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  in  a  state  of  actual  destitu- 
tion. Having  knocked  at  the  hall  door,  it 
was  instantly  opened  by  one  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  without  either  preface  or 
apology  he  entered  the  parlor.  There  was 
none  there  but  MTiOughlin  himself,  Gordon 
Harvey,  the  excellent  fellow  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  whom  MXioughlin, 
in  consequence  of  his  manly  and  hiunane 
character,  had  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect — and  Solomon  M'Slime  who  had 
arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "what 
have  I  done,  that  I  am  to  thank  you  both 
for  your  kindness  in  honoring  a  ruined  man 
with  this  unusual  visit" 

Val  gave  him  a  long,  fixed,  and  trium- 
phant look, — such  a  look  as  a  savage  gives 
his  worst  enemy,  when  he  gets  him  beneath 
his  knee,  and  brandishes  his  war-knife,  be- 
fore  plunging  it  in  his  throat 

"  Indeed,  my  good  neighbor,"  replied  Sol- 
omon, seeing  that  Val  did  not  spesJc,  "  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  part 
of  my  friend  M'Clutchy  here,  who  is  about 
to  exhibit  towards  you  and  your  family  a 
just  specimen  of  Christian  retribution.  In 
my  view  of  the  matter,  however,  he  is  merely 
the  instrument ;  for  I  am  one,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin, who  believe,  that  in  whatever  we  do  here, 
wo  are  only  working  out  purposes  that  are 
shaped  above." 

"  What  I  when  we  rob  the  poor,  oppress 
the  distressed,  strive  to  blacken  tiie  char- 
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acter  of  an  innocent  girl,  or  blast  the  credit 
of  an  industrious  man,  and  bring  him  and 
his  to  ruin  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the 
scoundrel " — he  looked  at  Val  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word — "the  scoimdrel  who  does 
(this,  and  ten  times  more  than  this,  is  work- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  God  ?  If  you  do, 
sir,"  he  continued,  "  carry  your  blasphemy 
elsewhere,  for  I  taU  you  that  you  shall  not 
utter  it  under  this  rool" 

"  This  root"  said  Val,  "  in  two  hours  hence 
BhaU  be  no  longer  youra" 

"  I  thought  you  pledged  yourself  solemnly 
that  you  would  not  take  any  hasty  steps,  in 
consequence  of  my  embarrassments,"  said 
M'Loughlin  ;  "  but  you  see  that  I  understand 
your  character  thoroughly.  You  are  still  the 
same  treacherous  and  cowardly  scoimdrel 
that  you  ever  were,  and  that  you  ever  will 
be." 

"  This  roof,"  replied  Val,  "  in  an  hour  or 
two  shall  be  no  longer  yours.  You  and 
yours  shall  be  this  night  roofless,  homeless, 
houseless.  This,  Brian  M'Loughlin,  is  the 
day  of  my  vengeance  and  of  my  triumph. 
Out  you  go,  sir,  without  consideration,  with- 
out pity,  witibout  mercy — aye,  mercy,  for 
now  you  are  at  my  mercy,  and  shall  not  find 
it" 

"But  my  wife  is  ill  of  fever,"  said 
MTioughlin,  "  and  surely  you  are  at  all  events 
an  Irishman,  and  will  not  drag  her  from  her 
sick  bed — perhaps  her  bed  of  death  ?  " 

"That  act  of  kindness  to  her  would  be 
kindness  to  you  and  your  family,  Mr. 
MTioughlin,  and  for  that  reason  she  shall 
go  out,  if  she  were*  to  expire  on  the  moment 
No  ;  this  is  the  day  of  my  vengeance  and  my 
tidumph.  Harvey,"  he  added,  "tell  Jack 
Stuart  to  come  to  me." 

Harvey  went  out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
Stuart  came  in  ;  a  heavy-fEtced,  sullen- looking 
villain,  who  strongly  resembled  Val  himself 
in  character,  for  he  was  equally  cowardly  and 
ferocious.    Val  met  him  in  the  hall — 

"  Stuart,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  up  three 
or  four  fellows — the  two  Boyds  and  the  two 
Carsons — to  arrest  a  fellow  named  Easel — a 
spy,  or  something  of  that  kind — with  orders 
to  lodge  him  in  goal ;  go  up  and  tell  them 
to  bring  him  here  first.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  it;  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  this 
MTx)ughlin,  and  I  vnsh  him  to  witness  his 
punishment" 

"  Hadn't  you  betther  put  the  rascal  in  the 
stocks,  or  give  an  ordher  for  it,  till  it's  your 
honor's  convenience  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  desire  them  to  bring  him  here 
immediately — ^go  now,  and  do  not  lose  a 
moment" 

On  entering  the  parlor  again,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  witn  perfect  delight 


"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  this  day,  MTx)ughlin,  I 
have  long  looked  for ;  this  day,  this  day,  ha, 
ha,  ha  1 " 

,"  Mrautchy,"  said  MTiOughlin,  "  I  always 
knew  you  were  a  bad  and  black-hearted  man ; 
but  that  you  were  such  a  perfect  devil  I  never 
knew  till  now.  What»  to  drag  out  my  sick 
wife!" 

"Halhal  hal" 

"  Consider  that  her  removal  now  will  oc- 
casion her  deatL" 

"Halhaiha!" 

"  You  will  not  do  it ;  you  coxdd  not  do  it 
Would  you  kiU  her?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  MTioughlin,  this  is 
the  day  of  my  vengeance,  and  my  triumph. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Friend  M'Qutchy,"  said  Solomon,  "  per- 
mit me  for  one  moment  to  remonstrate " 

"  Permit  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Val,  stamping 
on  the  floor  with  fury ;  "  remonstrate  1  Don't 
you  know  that  I  have  this  fellow  safely  in  my 
power?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Solomon,  "and  my  re- 
monstrance would  have  been,  had  you  heard 
me,  simply  and  humbly  to  suggest  that  you 
might  do  the  thing — this  vengeance  that 
you  speak  of — in  an  edifying  manner — or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit" 

"  Solomon,  you  are  after  all  but  a  poor 
devil,"  said  Val ;  "  a  poor  pitiful  scoimdrel, 
that  can't  imderstand  what  full,  deep-seated, 
and  lasting  vengeance  means.  You  are  only 
flt  to  sneak,  and  peep,  and  skulk  about  after 
a  sly,  prim,  sweet-feced— but  I  am  losing  my 
breath  to  speak  to  you.  Gordon,  is  the  in- 
ventory taken  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir ;  Montgomery  has  it" 

"  That's  well,  here  are  Uie  carts  then — ay, 
and  here  comes  the  sherifil     Now  for  busi- 


ness. 


ii 


"So,  then,  you  wiU  proceed,  Mr. 
M'autchy  ?  "  said  M'Loughlm. 

"  Proceed,"  he  replied,  looking  at  him,  as 
it  were,  with  amazement ;  "  proceed — ha, 
ha,  hal" 

"Truly  that  is  unchristian  mirth,"  ob- 
served Solomon;  "I  must  say  as  much — • 
even  although  your  cause  be  a  just  cause, 
and  one  supported  by  the  laws— by  our 
blessed  laws,  that  protect  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  and  landlord  with  equal  justice  and 
impartiality ;  for  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to 
live  under  a  constitution  that  protects  the 
tenant  from  the  malignity  and  oppression  of 
the  landlord  or  his  agents.  It  is  that,"  said' 
Solomon;  "oh,  it  is  that  precious  thing, 
indeed." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  there  was  a  slight 
upraising  of  the  eyes,  together  with  a  side 
glance  at  M'Clutchy,  which,  though  barely 
perceptible,  contained    as  much  sanctified 
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venom  as  could  well  be  expressed.  He  had 
scarcely  concluded,  when  the  sheriff  having 
pulled  up  his  gig,  entered. 

Yal,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  thirst 
for  vengeance,  could  not  avoid  feeling  the 
deepest  possible  mortification  since  his  arri- 
val at  M'Loughlin's.  There  was  observable 
in  this  honest  fellow's  bearing  something 
that  vexed  his  oppressor  sorely,  and  which 
consisted  in  a  kind  of  easy,  imperturbable 
se^eoity,  that  no  threat  could  disturb  or 
ruffle.  Nay,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  lurk- 
ing  good-humoi«d  de^ance  in  Ms  eye,  which, 
joined  to  the  irony  of  his  manner,  aggra- 
vated the  resentment  of  M'Clutchy  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

"This  is  an  unpleasant  visit,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham," said  MTx)ughlin,  when  that  official 
entered  ;  "  but  it  can't  be  helped.** 

"  It  is  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  I  assure 
you,"  repUed  the  sheriff;  "on  my  part,  of 
course,  you  know  it  is  an  act  of  duty,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  painful  one,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin." 

"  I  have  experienced  your  civility,  sir,  be- 
fore now,**  returned  MXoughHn,  "thanks 
to  my  friends,**  and  he  eyed  M'Clutchy  ; 
"  and  I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  an  un- 
gentlemanly  act  But  you  must  feel  it  a 
distressing  thing  to  be  made,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty,  the  unwilling  instrument  of 
oppression  on  the  unfortimate.** 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  sheriff  "  and 
the  case  you  speak  of  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, as  i  have  reason  to  know-,** 

"Pray,  what  are  those  carts  for,  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  ?  **  asked  M'LoughHn. 

"To  remove  your  furniture,  sir,  and  all 
your  other  movable  property  off  the  premises. 
I  act  in  this  matter  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Cumber's  instructions." 

"Dear  me,"  said  MTioughlin,  coolly, 
"  why,  you  are  very  harsh,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ; 
you  might  show  a  little  forbearance,  my 
good  neighbor.  Upon  what  authority, 
though,  do  you  remove  the  furniture  ?  be- 
cause I  did  believe  that  the  tenant  was  usual- 
ly allowed  fourteen  days  to  pay  up,  before 
the  process  of  an  auction,  and  even  that,  you 
know,  must  take  place  on  the  premises,  and 
not  off  them." 

"  There  has  been  an  affidavit  made,  that 
you  intend  to  remove  suddenly,  that  is,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  moonhght  ffitting, 
Mr.  MTjoughlin,  and  upon  that  affidavit  I 
proceed.  As  I  said,  I  have  the  law  with  me, 
niy  good  neighbor." 

"  Pray  where  did  you  pick  up  the  honest 
man  who  was  able  to  swear  to  my  intentions  ? 
he  surely  must  be  a  clever  fellow  that  can 
snake  affidavit  as  to  another  man's  thoughts 
—eh,  Mr.  M'Clutchy?" 


Yal's  glances  at  the  man,  from  time  to 
time,  were  baleful ;  but,  with  his  usual  tact 
and  plausibiUty,  he  restrained  his  temper 
before  the  sheriff  lest  that  gentleman  might 
imagine  that  he  had  acted  from  any  other 
principle  than  a  sense  of  duty. 

Harvey,  who  heard  M'Clutchy*s  determi- 
nation with  deep  regret,  now  happening  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  observed  a  p^oup  of 
persons  approaching — one  of  the  said  group 
hard  and  fast  in  the  grip  of  two  of  Val's  con- 
stables ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
quite  evident,  that  despite  the  ignominy  of 
Uie  arrest,  mirth  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing among  them,  excepting  only  the  con- 
stables.  On  approaching  the  house,  they 
were  soon  known,  and  Val,  to  his  manifest 
delight,  recognized  Mr.  Easel  as  a  prisoner, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Hickman  and  Hart- 
ley, both  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  Easel's 
position  between  the  two  constables,  as  a 
very  excellent  subject  for  mirth. 

"Mr.  M*Clutchy,"  said  MTiOughUn, 
"  whether  is  it  you  or  I  that  is  about  to  hold 
a  little  levee  in  my  humble  pjirlor  to-day  ? 
But  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask.  Consider 
yourself  at  home  here,  my  good  neighbor — 
you  are  now  up,  and  I  am  down  ;  so  we 
must  only  allow  you  to  have  your  way.'* 

Just  then  the  parlor  door  once  mora 
opened,  and  the  party  already  alluded  to 
entered.  Very  distant  and  very  polite  were 
the  salutations  that  passed  from  M'Clutchy 
to  the  party  in  question,  which  the  part}'  in 
question  received,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
degree  of  good  humor  and  cordiality  that 
surprised  and  astounded  our  Agent  Val,  to 
tell  the  truth,  felt  rather  queer  ;  for,  on  com- 
paring M'Loughlin's  nonchalance  with  the 
significant  good  humor  of  the  new  comers, 
he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  mystery  somewhere,  but  in  what 
quarter  he  could  not  possibly  guess." 

"  Gentlemen,**  said  he,  fedling  back  upon 
his  humanity,  "  the  duties  of  an  Agent  are 
often  painful,  but  still  they  must  be  dis- 
charged. Lord  Cumber,  I  must  confess,  has 
not  been  well  advised,  to  force  me  to  these 
proceedings.  Mr.  MTioughlin,  I  acknowl- 
edge I  lost  temper  a  while  ago — ^but  the 
feet  really  is,  that  I  proceed  in  this  matter 
with  great  reluctance,  notwithstanding  what 
I  said.  Here,  however,'*  he  added,  turning 
to  Easel,  "  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color." 

On  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  pulling  out  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
a  certain  date,  read  a  description,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  he  turned  his  eyes  with  singular 
sagacity  and  satisfaction  upon  the  person 
and  features  of  poor  EaseL 

"  Browbeater  was  right,'*  said  he  ;  "  you 
are  here  at  full  length  in  the  Hue  and  Ciy, 
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— middle  size — of  rather  plausible  carriage — 
brown  hair — hazel  eyes — and  a  very  knowing 
look — the  upper  Up  a  good  deal  curled  ; 
which  I  see  is  the  case  ;  known  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  more  money  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  a  person  in  your  condition — ^and 
lastiy,  before  you  came  here  you  were  hawk- 
ing high  treaison  in  the  King's  Coimty,  in 
the  character  of  a  ballad-singer  and  vaga- 
bond. You  have  expended  sums  of  money 
among  the  poor  of  Ls  neigbborhod.  with 
no  good  intention  towards  the  government ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  Whiteboyism 
has  increased  rapidly  since  you  came 
amongst  us." 

"  But  on  what  authority  do  you  arrest  me 
now?" 

"I  might  arrest  you.  at  any  time  on  suspi- 
cion ;  but  here  are  affidavitis,  in  which  it  is 
sworn  that  you  are  believed  to  be  a  popish 
spy  and  treasonable  agent ;  and  besides  I 
have  instructions  from  the  Castle  to  take 
you." 

<'  But  what  am  I  to  do?  "  asked  Easel,— 
"  I  am  a  stranger,  and  known  here  by  no- 
body. This,  certainly,  is  not  a  veiy  Irish 
reception,  I  must  say,  nor  is  it  veiy  credit- 
able to  the  hospitality  of  the  coimtiy.  You 
were  civil  enough  to  me  when  you  expected 
me  to  become  an  Orangeman." 

"  Ah,"  repHed  Val,  "  that's  a  proof  of  your 
ability ;  you  overreached  me  then,  which  is 
what  few  could  have  dona  No— none  but  a 
master-hand  Uke  you  could  do  ii  Mr. 
MTioughlin,"  he  proceeded,  "  would  •  you 
allow  me  a  separate  room  for  a  few  minutes? 
I  am  anxious  to  put  some  questions  to  this 
mischievous  vagabond,  privately." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  go  into  the  dining-room." 

"Now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "that 
you  may  labor  imder  no  mistake,  I  think  it 
fair  to  tell  you  that  Browbeater  and  I  know 
everything  about  you,  and  all  the  Protean 
shapes  you  have  gone  through  for  the  last 
three  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Now  listen  to  me,  you  d d  impostor  ;  lis- 
ten to  me,  I  say — you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  become  a  useful  man  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment They  have  revived  the  Spy  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  designs  and  proceedings 
of  Whiteboyism,  and  of  Popery  in  general, 
that  you  can  aflford  very  important  informa- 
tion  on  the  subject ;  if  you  can,  your  bread 
is  baked  for  life.  You  know  not  the  large, 
the  incredible  large  staff  of  Spies  that  we 
have  at  work,  and  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  make  the  proper  disclosures  to  me 
I  shall  recommend  you  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  Browbeater,  who  will  have  you  placed  high 
upon  the  list  of  informers — a  respectable 


class  of  men,  let  me  tell  you,  and  extremely 
useful — so  that  you  will  be  well  and  liberally 
paid  for  your  treachery,  I  mean  ^at  treach- 
ery which  has  amor  patricB  to  justify  ii  We 
will  not  attempt  to  control  your  genius  in 
any  way ;  you  can  take  to  ballad-singing 
again,  if  you  like,  or  any  other  patriotic  line 
of  serving  the  government  which  you  choose. 
Having  premised  me  this  much,  allow  me 
now  to  ask  you  your  real  name." 

"  For  the  present  I  must  decline  answer* 
ing  that  question." 

"  Very  proper — ^I  see  you  know  your  bus- 
iness :  and  it  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should 
say  anything  to  criminate  yourself — certainly 
not  But  in  the  meantime,  that  you  may 
see  I  am  not  at  aU  in  the  dark,  I  tell  you  that 
your  name  is  Larry  OTrap,  a  decent  jour- 
neyman carpenter  by  trade,  but  as  much  a 
painter  as  I  am  a  parson." 

"  I  won't  submit  te  a  private  examination,** 
replied  Easel ;  "  examine  me  publicly — that 
is,  before  the  gentlemen  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  will  answer  you  to  better  purpose,  per- 
haps ;  but  I  hate  tiiis  hole  and  comer  work." 

"You  will  give  no  information,  then?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  say  that — it  is  probable  I 
may." 

"  Think  of  it,  then,"  said  Val,  "  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  little  time  to  be  lost.  I 
shall  speak  to  you  once  again  before  I  com- 
mit you — that  is,  after  I  shall  have  punished 
this  villain  MTioughlin,  whom  I  hate  as  I 
hate  hell ;  and  mark  me,  you  scoundrel,  and 
reflect  on  this, — I  am  a  man  who  never  yet 
forgave  an  injury  ;  therefore  don't  make  me 
your  enemy.  This  MXoughlin  insulted  me 
some  years  ago  in  Castle  Cumber,  and  it  is 
that  insult  that  I  am  this  day  revenging  upon 
his  head— so  think  of  my  words." 

"  I  shall  think  of  them ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get them." 

"  Keep  this  fellow  in  close  custody,"  said 
Val  to  the  constables,  as  they  re-entered  the 
parlor — "  until  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over.  Mr.  Sheriff,  it  is  time  now  that  you 
should  do  your  duty." 

"  I  countermand  that  order,"  said  EaseL 

"You  see,  Mr.  M'Clutehy,"  said  the  sher- 
iff smiling,  "  that  here  is  a  countermand." 

"  Here  is  your  rent  in  full,  Mr.  M'Clutehy," 
said  M'Loughlin,  "  and  lest  notes  might  not 
prove  satis^tor}",  as  they  never  do  to  you, 
there  it  is  in  gold.     You  will  find  it  right" 

"  Well,  reaUy  I  am  glad  of  thisy"  said  Val, 
"it  would  have  been  painful  to  me  to  have 
gone  to  extremities.  Still  there  is  the  Eject- 
ment to  take  place,  as  the  leases  have  expired : 
but  that»  mv  good  neighbor,  will  be  merely 
a  form.  Of  course  you  will  be  permitted  to 
go  in  again  as  caretakers ;  but  in  the  mean« 
time  we  must  get  the  furniture  out^  and  re- 
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ceive  possession  in  the  proper  way.  I  was 
angry,  Mr.  M'Lougblin,  a  while  ago,  as  I  said, 
and  spoke  hastily — for  indeed  I  am  rather 
warm  when  promoting  Xiord  Cumber's  inter- 
ests ;  God  forgive  him  in  the  meantime,  for 
the  disagreeable  duties  he  too  frequently  puts 
to  me — duties  for  which  /  am  certain  to  in- 
cur the  censure." 

"  I  coimtermand  the  order,"  repeated  Eas- 
el, with  a  singular  smile  on  his  face  ;  "  and  I 
desire  you,  Ikfi*.  MXoughlin,  to  withhold  your 
rent." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Val,  looking  at  him. 

"Yes,  /,"  he  replied,  walking  over,  and 
looking  him  sternly  in  the  face. 

"  If  it  were  worth  while  to  ask  your  name, 
I  would — ^but  I  beheve  I  know  it  already." 
Perhaps  not." 

Well,  perhaps  not ;  and  pray  what  may 
it  be?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Hartley. 
"  This  gentleman  is — " 

"Lany  OTrap,  a  Spy  and  Whiteboy 
Agent,"  said  Val,  looking  into  the  Hue  and 
Cry,  and  again  surveying  EaseL  "  He  is  im- 
posing on  you,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  This  gentleman,  sir,"  proceeded  Hartley, 
•*  is  the  Honorable  Richard  Topertoe,  broth- 
er to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cumber — " 

"  And  who  has  the  honor  to  present  you 
with  this  communication  from  that  noble- 
man," said  Mr.  Topertoe,  "  which  contains 
your  Dismissal  from  his  Agency  ;  and  this  to 
you,  Mr.  M'Slime,  which  also  contains  your 
Dismissal  as  his  Law  Agent.  The  authority 
of  each  of  you  from  this  moment  ceases ; 
and  yours,  my  sterling,  excellent,  and  hon- 
orable friend,  from  this  moment  recommen- 
ces," said  he,  turning  to  Mr.  Hickman. 
"  This  letter  contains  your  re-appointment 
to  the  situation  which  you  so  honorably 
scorned  to  hold,  when  you  found  it  neces- 
sary, as  his  Agent,  to  oppress  the  people. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  M*Loughlin, 
to  call  in  Mr.  Harman  and  those  other  peo- 

Ele?  You  shall  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  sir," 
e  proceeded,  "  as  to  the  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  your  dishonesty,  treachery,  and  per- 
secution." 

"Truly,  my  friend  M*Clutchy,  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  act  a  Christian  part  here.  This 
dispensation  may  be  ultimately  for  our  good, 
if  we  receive  it  in  a  proper  spirit  May  He 
grant  it ! " 

M*Clutchy's  face  became  the  color  of  lead 
on  perusing  his  dismissal,  which  was  briet 
stem,  and  peremptory — or  as  the  phrase 
goes — short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  It  was 
written  by  Lord  Cumber's  own  hand,  and  to 
give  it  all  due  authenticity,  had  his  seal  for- 
mally attached  at  the  bottom. 
Harman    now  entered,   accompanied   by 


Darby,  Poll  Doolin,  and  a  number  of  those! 
persons  among  the  tenantry,  whom  AFClut- 
chy  had  robbed  and  persecuted.  On  look- 
ing at  them,  after  having  twice  perused  the 
letter  of  dismissal,  his  hands  and  knees* 
trembled  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall,  and  on 
attempting  to  fold  the  letter,  it  was  \'isible . 
to  all  that  he  could  scarcely  accomplish  it 

"  Now,"  proceeded  Mr.  Topertoe,  "  I  may 
as  well  inform  you  that  I  have  made  myself 
thoroughly  and  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  your  conduct  in  all  its  revolting  phases ; 
I  have  read  and  transmitted  to  my  brother 
two  letters  which  passed  between  you  and 
this  pious  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Slime,  here, 
upon  the  subject  of  Messra  MXioughlin  and 
Harman*s  property — than  which,  nothing 
more  flagitious  could^ — in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  performance  of  an}'  public 
duty — enter  the  heart  of  man.  Just  Heaven ! 
a  poor  creature,  perhaps  prompted  by  the 
cravings  of  himger,  will  steal  some  paltry 
matter,  not  worth  half  a  crown — ^perhaps  a 
pocket-handkerchief  —  and  forthwith  out 
comes  justice,  oh,  not  Justice,  but  Law  in 
her  stead,  with  "sword  in  hand,  and  scales 
most  iniquitously  balanced ;  and,  lo  I  the 
unfortunate  wretch  is  immediately  dragged 
to  a  prison,  and  transported  for  hfe  to  a 
penal  colony  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  rapa- 
cious villains  like  you,  will  plunder  by  whole-', 
sale — will  wring  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  first 
by  your  tyranny,  and  afterwards  rob  them 
in  their  very  destitution.  The  imhappy, 
struggling  widow,  without  a  husband  to  de- 
fend her,  you  would  oppress,  because  she  is 
helpless,  and  your  scoundrel  son  would  cor- 
rupt her,  were  she  not  virtuous.  You  would 
intoxicate  an  aged  man  that  he  might,  in  the 
unguarded  moments  of  inebriety,  surrender 
a  valuable  lease  into  your  keeping.  You 
would  not  receive  your  rents,  except  in  gold, 
for  which  you  made  the  wretched  people  pay 
a  ruinous,  murderous  premium,  by  selling  it 
out  to  them  from  day  to  day.  You — in  fact 
I  have  now  neither  time  nor  patience  to  enu- 
merate your  monstrous  corruptions  and  rob- 
beries, although  /  know  them  all,  as  you  shall 
find  ere  long.  There  is  one  act^  however,  so 
refined  in  diabolical  depravity,  so  deeply 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  revenge, 
and  cruelty,  that  I  might  almost  question 
whether,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  heU  itself 
anything  so  damnably  black  and  satanic 
could  originate — I  allude  to  the  plan  which 
you  conceived  and  got  executed  by  your 
heartless,  cowardly  son,  aided  by  that  old 
woman  who  standis  there  in  your  presence, 
for  ruining  the  stainless  reputation  of  Mr. 
MTioughlin*s  only  daughter." 

"I  can  prove  that,"  said  Poll,  "and  here 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  so." 
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"In  this,  however,  thank  God,  you  have 
failed,"  he  continued,  "yes,  in  this,  and 
every  other  act  of  your  villainy  you  have 
been  detected,  and  shall  be  exposed  .and 
punished  before  the  proper  tribunal  It  is 
you,  sir,  and  such  scourges  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes  as  you,  who  goad  the  un- 
happy, the  destitute,  and  despairing  people 
into  crimes  that  are  disgraceful  to  the 
coimtry;  it  is  you,  and  such  as  you,  who 
force  them,  maddened  by  your  cruelty  and 
oppression,  to  fall  back  upon  revenge,  when 
they  cannot  find  redress  or  justice  in  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Unhappily  the  whole 
kingdom  is  studded  too  thickly  with  such 
men,  and  \mtil  property  in  this  unfortunate 
coimtry  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant— imtil  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  him  who  farms  and  culti- 
vates the  soil,  are  as  well  protected  and  se- 
cured by  law  as  are  those  of  the  other  party, 
so  long  will  there  be  bloodshed  and  crime. 
The  murderer  is  justly  abhorred,  appre- 
hended, and  punished  as  he  ought  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  to  be :  but  is  there  no 
law  to  reach  imprincipled  wtetches  like  you, 
whose  grinding  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  in- 
humanity, furnish  him  with  the  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  crime  he  commits  ?  As  for 
you,  gentlemen,  and  honest  men  as  you  are," 
he  proceeded,  addressing  MToughlin  and 
ELarrnan,  "you  remain,  of  course,  in  your 
farms ;  you  shall  have  reasonable  and  fair 
leases,  and,  what  is  more,  your  credit  shall 
be  re-established  on  as  firm  a  footing  as 
ever.  You  shall  be  enabled  to  resume  your 
business  on  an  ample  scale,  and  that  as  sure 
as  I  am  master  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  And  now,  0*Drive,  a  word  with 
you : — I  have  folly  discovered  your  treachery 
to  both  M*Clutchy  and  M'Slime  ;  you  were  a 
wiUing  agent  in  carrying  out  their  hard  and 
heartless  excesses.  You  were,  in  truth,  a 
thorough  bailiff y  without  conscience,  feeling, 
or  remorse.  Li  no  instance  have  you  ever 
been  known  to  plead  for,  or  take  the  part  of 
a  poor  man ;  so  far  from  that,  I  find  that 
you  have  invited  and  solicited  their  confi- 
dence, only — in  case  they  did  not  satisfy 
your  petty  extortions — ^that  you  might  betray 
them  to  your  relentless  employer,  whilst, 
tmder  all  possible  circumstances  you  fleeced 
them  by  threats,  and  acted  the  vampire  on  a 
small  scale.  You  are  no  longer  a  bailiff  on 
this  estate,  and  I  have  the  further  satisfaction 
to  assure  you,  that  in  consequence  of  a  pri- 
vate interview  I  had  with  the  new  bishop, 
the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Lucre,  concerning  your 
appointoient  to  the  situation  of  under  goaler 
of  Castle  Cumber,  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  cancelled  ;  so  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  carry  your  low  knavery  to  the  best  market 


you  can  get  for  it.  In  all  this,  I  am  author^ 
ized  by  my  brother,  who,  I  trust,  will  soon 
see  the  erroneous  notions  which  he  entertains 
upon  the  subject  of  property,  and  his  duties 
as  landlord.  You,  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Hickman — my  friend,  I  say  with  pride,  and 
the  friend  of  the  poor  with  still  greater 
pride — ^you  will  have  the  goodness  to  receive 
from  Mr.  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime  all  books 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  estate,  that 
are  in  their  possession." 

"  Well,  be  my  sowl,"  said  Darby,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  followed 
these  observations ;  "  if  you  were  Lord  Cum- 
ber himself,  instead  of  his  brother,  I'd  call 
that  same  tratement  of  me  as  purty  a  piece 
of  ingratitude  as  ever  came  acrass  me ; — me 
that  gave  you  most  of  the  information — that 
sould  them  both,  I  may  say — an'  the  letthers 
too  that  convicted  them,  are  they  forgotten  ?  " 

"  There  is  your  friend  and  kindred  spirit^ 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  replied  Mr.  Topertoe,  "  who, 
only  that  he  never  forgives  an  injury,  might 
get  you  a  secret  appointment  among  the 
Castie  Spies  and  Informers,  with  whom,  or 
rather  it  would  appear,  with  the  gentleman 
who  drills  them,  he  has  considerable  influ- 
ence. It  is  for  such  a  respectable  corps  that 
your  talents  are  best  adapted." 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  Solomon,  "this  is  a. 
turning  of  the  tables,  to  use  a  somewhat 
vulgar  adage.  As  for  me,  I  know  it  is  good 
to  be  purified  in  the  furnace,  and  scourged 
with  many  stripes,  as  it  is  a  fresh  proof  that 
I  am  cared  for." 

Up  until  this  moment  M'Clutchy  had  not 
uttered  a  single  syllable,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
he  trembled  very  much,  his  temples  throbbed, 
and  his  brow  fell.  The  squint  in  his  left 
eye  became  deeper  and  more  guilt-like.  The 
revulsion  of  feeHng,  coming  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly  as  it  did,  was  dreadful,  and  the 
tumidt  within  him  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe. 

He  merely  said,  and  this  with  parched  lips 
and  slow  enimdation — 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Topertoe;  your  wishes 
touching  the  giving  up  of  all  documents 
connected  with  the  property  shall  be  duly 
complied  with,  as  ^  as  /  am  concerned. 
That  is  all  I  choose  to  say  just  now." 

"And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Solomon,  "I  can  say  that  mine  also  shall  be 
rendered  up  with  rejoicing — with  rejoicing 
that  I  have  no  further  intercourse  with  a 
profligate  and  most  imchristian  landlord.  I 
feel  tibat  in  this  thing  I  have  cause  to  be 
rather  thankful  than  otherwise." 

"Now,  M'Clutchy,"  said  Mlxjughlm,  "I 
could  overlook  all  your  dishonesty  and 
treacherous  misrepresentation  of  me  to  Lord 
Cumber— your  attempt  to  oust  us  out  of  our 
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farms,  and  to  put  jour  son  and  M'Slime  in 
our  places — your  suppressing  the  fact,  be- 
sides that  we  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece  for  a  renewal — ^your  whispering  away 
our  commercial  reputation,  and  thereby 
bringing  us  in  the  end  to  ruin — all  that,  I 
say,  I  could  overlook  and  forgive ;  but  for 
your  foul  and  cowardly  attempt  to  destroy 
the  fair  fame  of  our  spotless  child — for  that, 
sir,  in  which,  thank  heaven,  you  failed,  I  now 
say,  I  trust,  with  honest  pride,  and  tell  you 
face  to  face — if  you  had  only  the  manliness 
to  look  in  mine — that  I  feel  this  to  be  the 
hour  of  my  triumph — but  not  of  my  venge- 
ance,  for  I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  man." 

"As  for  me,  M'Clutchy,"  said  Harman, 
"  really,  on  looking  over  your  whole  conduct 
— into  which  there  comes  not  one  single  vir- 
tue belonging  to  our  better  nature — I  am  so 
filled  with  indignation,  and  a  perception  of 
the  baseness  and  blackness  of  your  heart  and 
character,  your  revenge,  your  perfidy,  and 
above  all,  your  cowardice,  that  I  can  feel 
nothing  for  you  but  a  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence ^lat  really  sicken  me  when  I  think  of 
you." 

"  What  could  you  expect,"  observed  Poll 
Doolin,  "from  the  son  of  Kate  Clank  and 
villainous  ould  Deaker  ?  " 

M'Clutchy  never  raised  his  eye,  but  taking 
up  his  hat,  he  and  Solomon,  followed  soon 
after  by  Darby,  took  their  departure  in 
silence  ;  Solomon  occasionally  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  throwing  up  his  eyes,  like  a 
persecuted  man. 

"  There  is  now  no  further  use  for  preserv- 
ing my  incognito,"  observed  Mr.  Topertoe, 
"and  as  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  join  these  gentlemen  at  the  Castle 
Cumber  Arms  to  dinner,  where  we  can  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  these  and  other 
matters  over  more  at  our  leisure." 

"Do  not  expect  me,  sir,"  said  Hartley, 
who  felt  that  the  delicacy  of  his  position  vdth 
regard  to  Lord  Cumber,  rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  he  could  be  the  guest 
of  a  man  ^vith  whose  brother  he  was  likely 
soon  to  fight  a  duel. 

"  Well,"  rephed  Topertoe,  "  if  you  cannot 
come  I  shall  regret  it" 

"It  is  really  out  of  my  power,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Hartley,  as  he  bade  him  fare- 
well 

The  sheriff  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and 
after  shaking  hands  with,  and  congratulating 
Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and  Harman,  also  took 
his  leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a 
magnificent  carriage  and  four  dashed  up  to 
the  door,  in  which  Topertoe,  accompanied 
by  Hickman,  took  his  seat»  and  again  drove 
off  towards  CasUe  Cumber,  where  the  said 


carriage  only  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
the  metropolis. 

Darby  was  certainly  confounded  by  the 
unwelcome  intelUgence  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Graolership,  which  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  such  an  unpleasant  manner  by  Mr. 
Topertoe.  He  knew  his  own  powers  of 
wheedhng,  however,  too  well,  to  despair  of 
being  able,  could  he  see  Lucre,  to  replace 
himself  as  firmly  as  ever  in  his  good  opinion. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  wended  his 
vray  to  the  Glebe  House,  where  he  imder- 
stood  the  newly  made  bishop  yet  was,  having 
made  arrangements  to  proceed  the  next 
morning  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  conse- 
crated. There  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  effect  an 
interview  if  he  could.  On  arriving,  the  ser- 
vant, who  was  ignorant  of  the  change  against 
him  which  had  been  produced  in  his  master's 
sentiments,  instantly  admitted  him  ;  and  the 
bishop,  who  had  expected  a  present  of  game 
from  his  neighbor,  Lord  Moimtmortgage, 
desired  him  to  be  admitted — the  servant 
having  only  intimated  that  "the  man  was 
come." 

"  How  is  this ?"  said  the  Prelate  in  a  loud 
and  angT}'  voice ;  "  how  did  you  get  in,  sir?" 

"Plaise  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby, 
"  I  came  in  by  the  door,  of  course — an'  that^ 
your  Lordship,  is  generally  the  right  way  ; 
for  as  holy  Scripture  says,"  he  proceeded, 
anxious  to  let  his  Lordship  see  how  deeply 
he  was  imbued  with  Scriptural  truth — "aa 
holy  Scripture  says,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  sheep-fold^  but  climbeth  up  some 
other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,' 
Lideed,  my  Lord,  I  never  knewn  the  consola- 
tion that's  in  Scripture  antil  lately,  glory  be 
to  God ! " 

The  bishop  looked  at  him  with  an  angry 
and  scrutinizing  eye ;  for  Darby's  deport- 
ment, to  say  truth,  puzzled  him  very  much. 
Whether  his  conduct  proceeded  from  au- 
dacity, or  shear  simplicity,  he  felt  unable  to 
determine,  from  anything  that  he  could  see 
in  Darby's  imperturbable  features. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  now  ?  " 
asked  the  prelate. 

"Why,  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby, 
"  I've  made  out  a  couple  of  proserl3rtes,  tlmt 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  blessed  Establish- 
ment, as  soon  as  they're  convarted.  One  of 
them,  my  Lord,  is  called  Barney  Butther, 
an*  the  other  Tom  Whiskey,  in  regard  of — " 

"  Go  about  your  business,  sir,"  replied  the 
prelate,  reddening  with  indignation  ;  '*  be- 
gone." 

"  I  will,  my  Lord ;  only,  my  Lord,  just 
before  I  go — about  the  XJndher  QexAer^ 
ship?" 
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"Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled," 
replied  the  other,  "  for  many  reasons ;  you 
avoided  prosecuting  that  wild  priest." 

"But  sure  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  when  I*d 
get  into  my  situation — " 

"  Your  appointmeut  to  it  is  cancelled,  I 
repeat ;  the  fact  is,  O'Drive,  I  have  too  much 
regai'd  for  your  morals  and  the  advances  you 
have  recently  made  in  scriptural  knowledge 
to  place  you  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  only 
some  hardened  sinner,  some  irreclaimable 
knave,  and  not  an  honest  man  like  you,  that 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  such  an  office  ;  the 
nature  of  its  duties  would  only  draw  you  in- 
to bad  habits  and  corrupt  your  principles. 
The  fact  is,  your  very  virtues  and  good 
qualities  prevent  you  from  getting  it—for 
get  it,  you  assuredly  shall  not** 

"Is  that  your  last  detarmination,  my 
Lord  ?  " 

"  My  last  respecting  that  matter,"  replied 
the  prelate. 

"Then,  upon  my  conscience,"  returned 
Darby,  "according  to  that  rule,  hell  resave 
the  ha*porth  of  the  kind  there  was  to  prevent 
you  from  bein*  a  bishop.  I  hear  you're  goin* 
up  to  Dublin  to  be  consecrated,  and  be  me 
sowl,  you  want  it ;  but  Fd  take  my  book 
oath  that  all  the  grace  in  your  church  won't 
be  able  to  consecrate  you  into  thrue  religion. 
The  back  o'  my  hand  to  you,  I  say ;  for  I 
hate  everything  that  is  ungrateful." 

It  often  happens  that  a  petty  insult,  com- 
ing from  an  unexpected  source,  excites  our 
indignation  more  than  an  offence  from  a 
higher  quarter.  The  new  made  prelate 
actually  got  black  in  the  face,  and  giddy  in 
the  head,  with  the  furious  fit  of  passion 
which  seized  him  on  hearing  this  language 
from  Darby. 

In  the  meantime,  we  leave  him  to  cool  as 
best  he  can,  and  foUow  Darby  to  Castle 
Camber,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he 
might  meet  Father  M*Cabe  ;  nor  was  he 
mistaken.  He  foimd  that  very  zealous 
gentleman  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  on  a  site  given  to  Father  Boche 
by  Mr  Hartley.  The  priest,  who  knew  that 
the  other  had  recently  avoided  him,  felt  con- 
siderably su^rised  at  seeing  the  bailiff  ap- 
proach him  of  his  own  free  wilL 

"WeU,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  con- 
tained equal  parts  of  irony  and  anger,  "  what 
do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Protestant  ?  Ah, 
what  a  blessed  Protestant  you  are  !  and  what 
a  hawl  they  made  when  they  caught  you ! 
What  do  you  want,  you  shuffling  scoun- 
drel?" 

"  Troth,  the  grace  o'  God,  I  fear,"  re- 
plied Darby,  humbly. 

"And  what  brings  you  to  me  then?  I 
mean,  sirra^  what's  your  business  now?" 


^'Why,  sir,  devil  a  one  o'  me  but'scomo 
back  to  the  ould  creed.  Troth,  your  Rev* 
erence,  the  impressions  you  made  on  me 
the  day  we  hstd  the  great  argument,  was 
wondherful.  Be  my  sowl,  it's  yourself  that 
can  send  home  the  whi — word,  your  Rev- 
erence, in  a  way  that  it  won't  aisly  be  for- 
gotten. How-an-iver,  sure  hell  resave  the 
one  o'  me,  but  threwn  back  his  dirty  religion 
to  Lucre — an'  left  him  an'  it— although  he 
offered,  if  I'd  remain  wid  them,  to  put 
Johnny  Short  out,  and  make  me  full  gaoler. 
*  My  Lord,'  says  I,  '  thruth's  best.  I've  heaixl 
both  sides  o'  the  argument  from  you  and 
Father  M'Cabe  ;  an'  be  me  sowl,  if  you  were 
a  bishop  ten  times  over,  you  couldn't  hould  a 
candle  to  him  at  arguin'  Scripture  ;  neither 
are  you  the  mild  and  forgiving  Christian  that 
he  is.  Sure  I  know  your  church  well,'  says  I 
up  to  him.  '  It's  a  fat  church,  no  doubt ; 
an'  WL  tell  you  what's  in  it' " 

"  *  What's  thatj  you  backslidin'  vaga- 
bone  ? ' "  says  he. 

"  *  Why,  then,  plenty  of  mait,'  says  I,  *  but 
no  salvation ; '  an'  salvation  to  me,  your 
Reverence,  but  he  got  black  over  the  whole 
face  and  chullers  wid  rank  passion.  But 
sure — would  your  Reverence  come  a  little 
more  this  way  ;  I  think  the  men's  listenin' 
to  us — but  sure,"  continued  Darby,  in  a  low, 
wheedling,  confidential,  and  friendly  voice, 
"  sure,  sir,  he  wanted  me  to  prosecute  you 
for  the  religious  instruction — for  trath  it 
was  nothing  else,  glory  be  to  God — that  you 
gave  me  the  day  of  the  argument ;  an* — now 
listen,  your  Reverence— he  offered  me  a 
bribe  if  I'd  do  it" 

"What  bribe  I" 

"Why,  sir,  he  put  his  hand  under  his 
apron-slire  he  has  a  black  silk  apron  on  him 
now,  jist  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  man 
cook,  dressed  out  in  mumin' — he  put  his 
hand  undher  his  apron,  and  vnd  a  hitch  got 
it  into  his  breeches  pocket — *  here's  a  fifty 
poimd  note  for  you,*  says  he,  *  if  you'll  prose- 
cute that  wild  priest — there's  no  end  to  his 
larnin/says  he,  'andlwmit  to  punish  him 
for  it ;  so.  Darby,  here's  a  fifty  poimd  note, 
an*  itil  be  yours  when  the  prosecution's 
over;  and  111  bear  all  the  expenses  be- 
sides.' " 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  that?"  asked 
the  priest 

"  Troth,"  replied  Darby,  "  I  jist  bid  him 
considher  his  fifty  pound  note  as  waste  paper 
— an*  that  was  my  answer.*' 

"  And  there's  mine,  you  lying,  hypocriti- 
cal scoundrel,*'  said  the  priest,  laying  his 
whip  across  the  worthy  bailiff^s  shoulders  ; 
"you  have  been  for  thirty  years  in  the 
parish,  and  no  human  being  ever  knew  you  to 
go  to  your  duty — you  have  been  a  scourge 
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on  the  poor — you  have  maligned  and  be- 
trayed those  who  placed  confidence  in  you 
— and  the  truth  is,  not  a  word  ever  comes 
out  of  your  lips  can  be  believed  or  trusted  ; 
when  you  have  the  marks  of  repentance 
and  truth  about  you,  I  may  listen  to  you, 
but  not  until  then — begone  I " 

''Is  that  your  last  detarmination ? ''  said 
Darby. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  my 
last,  and  I'll  stick  to  it  till  I  see  you  a  differ- 
ent scoundrel  from  what  you  are." 

"Ay,"  rephed  Darby;  "then,  upon  my 
BOwl,  you're  all  of  a  kidney — all  jack  fellow 
like — an'  divil  rasave  the  dacent  creed  among 
you,  barrin*  the  Quakers,  and  may  heaven 
have  a  hand  in  me,  but  I  think  I  was  bom 
to  be  a  Quaker,  or,  any  way,  a  Methodist  I 
wish  to  God  I  understood  praichin' — at 
aitin'  the  bacon  and  fowl  I  am  as  good  a 
Methodist  as  any  of  them — but,  be  me  sowl, 
as  I  don't  understand  praichin',  I'll  stick  to 
the  Quakers,  for  when  a  man  praiches  there, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  say  nothing."  Having 
uttered  these  sentiments  in  a  kind  of  solilo- 
quy, Darby,  after  having  given  the  priest  a 
very  significant  look,  took  his  departure. 

"  WeU,"  said  he  to  himself,  "if  the  Quak- 
ers, bad  luck  to  them,  won't  take  me,  I  know 
what  111  do — upon  my  conscience,  111  set  up 
a  new  rehgion  for  myself,  and  sure  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  bring  out  a  new  rehgion 
myself,  as  many  that  done  so.  Who  knows 
but  I  may  have  a  congregation  of  my  own 
yet,  and  troth  it  may  aisily  be  as  respectable 
as  some  o'  them.*  But  sure  I  can't  be  at  a 
loss,  for,  plaise  God,  if  all  fails,  I  can  go  to 
Oxford,  where  I'm  tould  there's  a  manifac- 
tory  of  new  rehgions — ^the  Lord  be  praised 
for  it ! " 

On  returning  home,  Val  was  observed  to 
be  silent  and  morose.  The  dashing  speed  of 
his  ride  to  M'Loughlin's  was  not  usual  to 
him,  for  his  motions  were  generally  slow ; 
it  was  significant,  however,  of  the  greedy 
spirit  which  stimulated  him  to  the  long 
wished  for  glut  of  his  revenge.  Not  so  his 
return.  He  walked  his  horse  as  if  he  had 
been  a  philosopher  on  horseback  ;  and  when 
Phil  (now  quite  tipsy),  who  expected  to  see 
him  return  with  all  the  savage  triumph  of 
vengeance  in  his  looks,  saw  that  he  was 
dumb,  spiritless  and  absolutely  crestfallen, 
and  who  also  observed  the  symptoms  we 
spoke  of,  he  began  naturally  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  something  had  gone  wrong.     His 

*  Darby  had  better  sucoefls  in  his  specolations 
than  perhaps  he  ever  expected  to  have.  We  need 
not  inform  the  generali^  of  our  readers  that  the 
sect  called  Darbyites  were  founded  by  him,  and 
have  been  called  after  him  to  the  present  day, 
sometimes  Parbyites,  and  sometimes  Drivers. 


interrogations,  however,  were  fruitleas.  Val, 
on  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  these  appear- 
ances, told  him  in  a  petulant  fit  of  that  ill- 
temper  which  is  pecuLsup  to  cowards,  "  to  go 
be  hanged  ; "  a  compliment  which  dutiful 
Phil  returned  to  his  worthy  father  with  in- 
terest This  was  all  that  passed  between 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  obser- 
vation which  fell  from  Phil's  hps  as  he  left 
the  dinner-table,  late  in  the  evening. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  M'Clutchy,  you're  a  con- 
founded ill-tempered  old  scoimdrel,  an-and 
wha-what's  moi*e — o-o-over  to  your  disgrace, 
a  d d  bad,  rotten,  and  imsound  Protes- 
tant How  do  you  ex-expect,  sir,  that  a  Prot- 
estant EstabHshment  can  be  sup-support 
-ported  in  this  coimtry  by  such  scandalous 
con-conduct  as  this  ?  hip,  hip,  hurra !  Instead 
of-of  being  an  ex-example  to  your  son,  it  is 
your-your  son,  M'Clutcby,  that  is  an  example 
to  you,  hip,  hip,  hur — ,  and  so  good  night  to 
you,  I'm — I'm  on  for  a  neat  bit  of  business 
— that's  alL     Go  to  bed,  you  old  dog." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Mountain  Grave-  Yard—DremM  of  a  Broken 
Heart— The  Ohrietian  Pastor  at  hie  Duty—Mel' 
ancholy  Meeting  between  a  Mother  and  her  Son— 
A  Death-Bed  Viat  the  Oreat  might  envy — PhSL 
escverietices  a  Specimen  of  t?ie  Pressure  from 
wUhout— Retribution— The  Death  of  Valentine 
M'Clutchy. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  up  from  the  moment  of  Val's  return, 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words. 
As  Phil  was  leaving  the  room,  however,  the 
father  called  after  him  : — 

"  Phil,"  said  he,  "  come  here  for  a  minute." 

"  Well,"  said  Phil,  staggering  back,  **what'a 
in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"  Phil,"  continued  the  father,  "  which  of 
all  the  blood-hounds  is  the  greatest  and  most 
remorseless  villain?" 

"  A  d d  ni-nice  point  to  decide,  when 

they're  on-on  duty,"  rephed  PhiL 

"  ^'  he  escapes  me — "  said  Val  in  a  solilo- 
quy ; — "  but  no  matter,"  he  addM,  speaking 
aloud  ;  "I'm  a  fool  for  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  you.  Go  to  bed,  and  sleep  yourself 
sober." 

Phil  staggered  out  of  the  room  in  a  very 
musical  mood,  slamming  the  door  after  him 
with  a  force  that  made  tiie  house  shake.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hall 
door  when  Raymond  appeared  in  the  dish 
tance,  beckoning  him  forward ;  a  signal  for 
which  he  was  looking  out  yMi  that  kind  of 
dnmken  eagerness  which  is  incapable  of  fore- 
thought, or  any  calculation  whatsoever  that 
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might  aid  in  checking  the  gross  and  onward 
impulses  of  blind  and  savage  appetite.  Phil's 
instinctive  cowardice,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don him.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  primed 
and  loaded  his  pistols,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared against  any  of  those  contingencies 
which  the  fears  of  pusillanimous  men  never 
fail  to  create.  On  meeting  with  Baymond, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him  outside,  at  a 
place  previously  agreed  on  between  them,  he 
pulled  out  the  fire-arms,  and  showed  them  to 
the  fool,  with  a  swaggering  air,  which,  despite 
his  intoxication,  sorely  belied  what  he  feli 
They  then  proceeded  together  by  the  moun- 
tain path,  the  moon  occasionsJly  showing 
herseU  by  glimpses — for  the  night,  although 
cloudy,  was  not  dark,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  clouds  passed  away,  she  almost 
might  be  said  to  flash  out  with  singular 
brilliancy. 

We  now  leave  them  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  appointment,  as  it  had  been  arranged 
by  Raymond,  and  beg  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  church-yard  in  the  mountains, 
where  all  that  were  dear  and  so  devotedly  be- 
loved by  poor  Mary  O'Regan  slept.  This 
unhappy  woman,  though  closely  watched  by 
her  friends  and  neighbors,  always  contrived, 
with  the  ingenuity  peculiar  to  maniacs  and 
insane  persons,  to  escape  from  time  to  time 
fi'om  under  their  surveillance,  and  make  her 
way  to  the  spot,  which,  despite  the  aberra- 
tions of  reason  and  intellect,  maintained  all 
its  sacred  and  most  tender  influences  over 
her  pure  and  noble  heart.  For  some  time 
past,  moved  probably  by  some  unconscious 
impression  of  the  pastorsd  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  the  amiable  Father  Eoche,  she  had 
made  his  house  her  home  ;  and  indeed  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  assiduity  and  care  with 
which  she  was  there  watched  and  tended. 
Everytliing  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
done ;  but  all  sympathy  and  humanity  on 
their  part  came  too  late.  Week  after  week 
her  strength  wasted  away,  in  a  manner  that 
was  painfully  perceptible  to  those  who  felt 
an  interest  in  her.  Her  son  Ned  was  still  in 
the  country,  but  had  no  flxed  residence,  and 
merely  remained  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
her  fi:>eed  from  all  her  miseries,  and  laid  in 
her  last  unbroken  sleep  beside  those  whom 
she  had  loved  so  welL  On  the  evening  in 
question,  she  appeared  to  be  so  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted, that  the  good  priest's  family  did  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  particular  vigi- 
lance was  necessary.  Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  ihen,  she  had  performed  the  last  of 
those  pilgrimages  of  the  heart  which  time 
after  tune  had  been  made  by  her  to  the  soli- 
tary church-yard  in  the  moimtains — contain- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  only  humble  shrine  from 
whence  her  biiiised  and  broken  spirit  could 


draw  that  ideal  happiness,  of  which  God  in 
His  mercy  had  not  bereft  her. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  ruin,  she  felt  so 
completely  enfeebled,  that  a  Httle  rest  was 
absolutely  necessary  previous  to  her  reaching 
the  graves  she  came  to  visit,  although  they 
were  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  spot 
which  afforded  the  poor  creature  the  requisite 
shelter  while  recruiting  her  exhausted  pow- 
era  At  length  she  arose,  and  having  tottered 
over  to  the  graves,  she  sat  down,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  about  her  knees,  she  rocked 
her  body  to  and  fro,  as  Irish  women  do  when 
under  Uie  influence  of  strong  griefl  She 
then  chaunted  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old  song, 
whose  melancholy  notes  were  not  out  of 
keeping  with  either  the  scene  or  the  hour  ; 
nor  an  imsuitable  burthen  for  the  wild  night 
breeze  which  wailed  through  the  adjoining 
ruins  in  t(mes  that  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  death  itself,  as 
it  kept  its  lonely  watch  over  those  who  lay 
beneath. 

"I  wonder,"  said  she,  "that  they  do  not 
speak  to  me  before  this,  for  they  know  Fm 
here.  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "there's  his 
voice ! — my  white-haired  Brian's  voice !  what 
is  it,  darling  ?  I'm  listetiin'  f 

"  *  Come,  mother,  come,'  he  says,  *  we  are 
waitin' !  * 

"  Is  it  for  me,  a  lanna  dhas  oge  f 

"  *  Yes,'  he  says,  *  for  you,  mother  dear, 
for  you ! ' 

WeU,  Brian  darlin',  Pll  come. 
*  Yes,  come,'  he  says,  *  for  we  are  wait- 
inM' 

"  And,"  she  proceeded,  "  who  is  this  again  ? 
ah,  siu-e  I  needn't  ax  ;  Torley,  my  heart,  I'm 
here  I 

"  *  Come,  mother  dear,'  he  says,  *  for  we 
are  waitin' ! ' 

"  Is  it  for  me,  my  manly  son  ? 

"  *  Yes,'  he  says,  *  for  you,  mother — smother 
dear,  for  you  ? ' 

"  Well,  Torley  darlin',  111  come. 

" '  Yes,  come,'  he  says,  *  for  we  are 
waitin'?' 

"Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "here  is  my  own 
Hugh,  my  brave  husband,  that  I  fought  for, 
what  does  he  say  ?    Whisht  I 

"  *  Come,  Mary  dear — come,  the  distracted, 
the  lovin,'  but  the  heart-broken — come  to 
us,  my  fedr-haired  Mary,  for  we  are  waitin' ; 
our  hearts  love  you  even  in  heaven,  and  long 
for  you  to  be  with  us.* 

"  Husband  of  my  heart,  I  will  come ;  and 
here  sure  /  feel  as  vou  all  do  in  heaven — for 
there  is  one  thing  that  nothing  can  kill,  and 
will  never  die,  that  is  the  light  that's  in  a 
lovin'  wife's  heart — the  light  that  shines  in  a 
mother's  love — ^Hugh,  asthore  machree,  111 
come,  for  sure  Tm  jist  ready. 
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"  You  are  not  sick  now,  Brian,"  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  '*  it  isn't  the  cowld  pratee,  and  the 
black  sickenin'  bog  water  you  have  there  ! 

"  *  No,  mother  dear,'  he  says,  '  but  we 
want  you  ;  oh,  don't  stay  away  from  us,  for 
our  hearts  long  for  you.' 

"I  will  come,  avillish — sure  I'm  jist  ready. 
Torley,"  she  proceeded,  sustaining  a  dialogue 
that  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated affection  of  a  heart  whose  tenderness 
shed  its  light  where  that  of  reason  failed, — 
"Torley,  my  manly  son,  your  young  cheek 
is  not  pale  noWy  nor  your  eye  dim — you  don't 
fear  the  hard-hearted  Agent,  nor  his  blood- 
hounds, nor  the  cowld  and  bitther  storm 
that  beat  upon  your  poor  head,  an'  you  dyin' 
— you  don't  fear  them  now,  my  brave  boy — 
you  neither  feel  nor  fear  any  of  these  things 
now,  Torley,  my  son  ! 

"  *  No  mother,'  he  says  *  all  we  want  now 
is  to  have  you  wid  us.  Our  hearts  long  for 
you,  and  why  do  you  stay  away  from  us  ? — 
Oh  !  come  mother  destr,  for  we're  waitin' ! ' 

"  Torley,  my  manly  son,  I'll  come,  for  I'm 
jist  ready. 

"  Hugh,  husband  of  my  heart,  you're  not 
now  lyin'  sick  upon  the  damp  cowld  straw, 
as  you  war  in  the  cabin  on  the  mountains — 
your  head  has  no  pain  now,  avick  machree 
— nor  is  your  heart  low  and  sorrowful  wid 
your  own  illness  and  our  want — The  voices 
of  the  Dashers,  or  Blood-hounds,  aren't  now 
in  your  ears,  nor  need  you  be  afraid  that  they 
will  disturb  vour  bed  of  death — an*  distract 
your  poor  sowl  wid  their  blasphemin',  when 
you  ought  to  think  of  Grod  s  mercy. — Oh  I  no, 
aviUish,  sure  you  feel  none  of  that  now, 
Hugh  dear? 

"  *  Oh,  no,'  he  says,  *  nothing  of  that  do  we 
feel  now — nothing  of  that  do  we  fear.  But, 
come,  Mary,  oh,  come,  come  to  us — and  we 
think  the  time  long  till  we  see  you  again.'  " 

These  affecting  dialogues,  or  rather 
*' dreams  of  a  broken  heart,"  were  Hterally 
nothing  else  than  the  mere  echoes  of  her  own 
affection  ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  love  she 
felt  for  her  husband  and  children,  imcon- 
Bcious  as  she  then  was  of  it,  gave  form  to  the 
sentiments  which  her  excited  imagination 
had  clothed  in  language  that  was  so  highly 
figurativa  For  some  time  she  was  silent, 
or  muttered  to  herself  such  fragments  of  im- 
connected  language  as  rose  to  her  fancy — 
and  ultimately  laid  down  her  head  upon  the 
little  grassy  mound  which  constituted  their 
graves.  Here  she  had  not  lain  long,  when, 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  despite  the  chilliness  of 
a  biting  night,  sank  into  an  imbroken 
slumber. 

Sleep  on,  poor  sufferer — and  let  those 
whose  crimes  have   placed  thy   distracted 


head  upon  that  cold  and  unnatural  pillow, 
reflect  that  they  have  a  judge  to  meet,  who 
vdll,  in  another  life,  not  overlook  the  deeds 
done  in  this.  Who  is  there  who  would,  even 
in  this  thy  most  pitiable  destitution,  exchange 
thy  innocent,  but  suffering  spirit,  for 
M'Clutchy's  heart,  or  the  dark  crimes  which 
it  fester& 

At  length  she  awoke,  but  whether  it  was 
that  the  keen  and  piercing  air  had  cooled  the 
pulsation  of  her  beating  brain,  or  that  the 
restoration  to  reason,  which  is  called,  when 
applied  to  the  insane — ^a  lightening  before 
death — had  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  anything  like  certainty.  At  all 
events,  on  awakening,  the  first  sensations  she 
experienced  were  those  of  surprise  and 
wonder,  and  immediately  did  she  feel  her 
mind  filled  with  a  train  of  shocking  and  fear- 
ful reminiscences.  Her  physical  sufferings 
were  also  great  She  felt  benumbed  and 
chiUed  ;  her  heart  was  cold,  and  a  shivering 
sickness  ran  through  her  whole  frame,  with 
a  deadly  presage  of  approaching  dissolution. 
She  looked  up  to  the  sky,  then  round  her  at 
the  graves,  and  in  a  moment  recognized  the 
bur}'ing-place  of  her  husband  and  children. 
All  the  circumstances  then  connected  with 
the  Extermination  scene  at  Dnun  Dhu,  and 
that  of  the  treble  death  in  the  moiuitains, 
rushed  upon  her  recollection  with  a  force  at 
once  vivid  and  powerful 

"Father  of  heaven,"*  she  exclaimed,  ^I 
have  been  driven  out  of  my  raison  by  too 
much  sorrow,  and  here  I  am  restored  to  it 
on  the  very  graves  where  those  that  I  love 
sleep ! " 

She  then  endeavored  to  rise,  but  foimd  on 
making  the  attempt,  that  she  had  not 
strength  for  it  The  consciousness  of  this 
filled  her  heart  with  woe  almost  unutterable. 

"Merciful  father,"  she  again  exclaimed, 
"  do  not — oh,  do  not  suffer  me  to  die  on  this 
wild  mountain  side,  far  from  the  face  or 
voice  of  a  human  being  !  There  is  nothing 
too  powerful  for  your  hand,  or  beyond  your 
strength  or  your  mercy,  to  them  that  put 
their  humble  trust  in  you.  Save  me,  oh, 
Gk>d,  from  this  frightful  and  lonely  death, 
and  do  not  let  me  perish  here  witJdout  the 
consolations  of  reUgionl  But  if  it's  thy 
blessed  and  holy  vnll  to  let  me  do  so,  then  it 
is  my  duty  to  submit !  Give  me  strength, 
then,  to  bow  to  thy  will,  and  to  receive  with 
faith  and  thanksgivin'  whatever  you  choose 
to  bestow  upon  me  !  And  above  all  things, 
O  Lord,  grant  me  a  repentant  heart,  and 
that  my  bleak  and  lonely  death-bed  may 
have  thtt  Hght  of  glory  upon  it !     Grant  me 

*  The  reader  in  to  remember,  that  she  is  fiupposed 
to  give  utterance  to  all  her  feelings  and  sentiments    • 
I  in  the  Irish  language. 
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this,  O  God,  and  I  will  die  happy  even  here  ; 
for  where  your  blessed  presence  is  there  can 
be  nothing  wantin*." 

Her  piety  and  faith  in  the  mercy  of  Gk)d 
were  not  without  their  own  rewaid.  The 
List  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  Fath- 
er Roche,  accompanied  by  her  son  Ned,  ad- 
vanced to  the  grave  on  which  she  sat  He 
had  been  absent  on  a  sick  call,  and  would 
not  have  been  aware  of  her  escape  to  the 
mountains,  were  it  not  for  her  son,  who, 
having  met  him  on  his  return,  requested  per- 
mission to  see  her,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
not  too  late.  The  priest  granted  him  so 
reasonable  a  request,  and  it  was  on  seeking 
for  her  that  the  discovery  of  her  absence  took 
place,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  been  of 
opinion  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  as  was  mostly  her 
habit  The  priest  suspected,  from  her  weak 
state  of  health  and  shattered  constitution, 
that  such  a  journey  would  probably  prove 
fatal,  and  with  his  usual  discrimination  he 
calculated  upon  the  restoration  to  reason 
which  actually  occurred. 

"In  that  case,"  said  he,  "the  administra- 
tion of  the  last  ^tes  will  console  her  on  her 
bed  of  death,  and  God  forbid  that  she  should 
depart  without  them.  It  is  my  duty  that  she 
shall  not" 

"Poor  woman!"  said  he,  as  they  ap- 
proached her,  "  this  chilly  night  will  be  a 
severe  trial  upon  her." 

"  What  wouldn't  I  give,  my  dear  mother, 
— oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give,"  said  Ned,  ten- 
derly taking  her  hand,  "  to  see  your  senses 
restored  to  you  ! " 

"  Thank  the  Ahnighty,  then ! "  she  returned 
feebly — "  what ! — my  darling  son  Ned  !  and 
Father  Boche !  Oh,  was  I  not  right  in  sayin' 
that  there  is  nothing  too  powerful  for  God's 
strength  and  love  ?  "  she  exclaimed ;  she  then 
kissed  her  son,  who  burst  into  tears,  and 
tenderly  embraced  her. 

"See  how  unexpectedly  He  can  sur- 
round even  this  cowld  death-bed  with  his 
mercy." 

"Don't  say  a  death-bed,  my  dear  mother, 
for  now  that  the  bhght  of  raison  has  left 
you,  I  hope  you'll  get  new  strength." 

"I  will,"  she  repHed,  with  a  feeble  but 
mournful  smile,  "  I  will  Ned  ;  but  itll  be  in 
heaven  with  them  I  love,  and  that  love  me. 
My  dear  Ned,  all  my  cares  are  now  over — 
all  my  affections  past — I  will  soon  be  out  of 
sorrow  and  out  of  pain  :  this  heart  will  suffer 
no  more,  and  this  head  will  no  longer  be 
distracted  !  Oh,  the  hopes  of  heaven,  but 
they're  sweet  and  consolin'  on  the  bed  of 
death ! " 

"  Cherish  them,  dear  Mary,"  said  Father 
Boche  ;  "  for  I  believe  you  will  soon — very 


soon  indeed — ^realize  them.  Her  pulse,"  he 
added,  "  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  you  hear 
how  very  feeble  her  voice  is." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ? "  asked  her 
son ;  "  do  you  think,  my  dear  mother,  that 
you  could  bear  removal  ?  " 

"No — ah,  no," — she  replied,  "No — ^I  feel 
that  I  am  going  fast — my  feet  and  limbs  are 
like  marble,  and  the  cowld  is  gettin'  into  my 
heart." 

"  Ah,  my  darling  mother,"  said  the  son,  in 
tears,  "  but  that  was  the  warm  and  the  lovin' 
heart!" 

Father  Eoche  then  having  put  on  his  stole, 
went  to  her  side,  and,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases 
of  approaching  death,  where  a  priest  is  in 
attendance,  administered  to  her  the  last  rites 
of  religion.  Here  in  the  mountain  solitude 
did  he  cheer  her  departing  spirit,  as  he  had 
that  of  her  husband,  with  the  sustaining 
hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "I  know  that  I  die 
happy  ;  for  here  where  I  couldn't  expect  it, 
has  the  Hght  of  Gt>d'8  mercy  shone  upon  ma 
He  has  brought  my  son  to  my  side — He  has 
brought  the  consolations  of  religion  to  my 
heart,  when  I  was  lyin'  helpless  and  alone  in 
this  moimtain  desert.  Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
forgive  all  those  who  ill-treated  both  me  and 
mine — and  the  worst  I  wish  them  is,  to  pray 
that  God  may  forgive  them,  and  turn  their 
hearts.  And  now,  Hugh,  I  am  ready — Tor- 
ley,  my  manly  son,  and  my  own  Brian,  with 
the  fair  locks,  we'll  soon  be  all  united  again 
— and  never  to  part  any  more — never  to  part 
any  more !  Ned,"  said  she,  "kiss  me  ;  you 
are  all  I  now  lave  behind  me  out  of  my  fine 
family  ;  but  God's  will  be  done !  I  need  not 
bid  you,"  she  added,  "  to  bury  me  here,  for  I 
know  you  will — and  I  wish  you  would  put 
httle  Brian's  coffin  on  mine,  in  order  that 
my  darling  child  may  sleep  where  I'd  have 
him  sleep,  imtil  the  Besurrection  Day — that 
is,  upon  this  lovin'  mother's  breast  But 
what  is  this  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  is  there  a  Hght 
,  — a  bright  light— about  me  ?  I  feel  happy — 
happy.  Oh  sure  this  is  the  love  of  God  that 
is  to  recompense  me  for  all ! " 

Ned,  who  had  her  in  his  arms,  felt  her 
head  &J1  down,  and  on  looking  at  her,  he 
perceived  that  she  had  actually  passed  away 
into  the  happiness  of  Gkxi's  love,  which,  no 
doubt,  diflftwed  its  radiance  through  her 
spirit  that  was  now  made  perfect. 

"Yes,"  said  Father  Boche,  wiping  his 
eyes,  "a  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  indeed 
passed  from  a  Hfe  of  great  trial  and  crushing, 
calamity  into  one  of  glory  and  immortaUty. 
There  is  a  proof,  and  a  consoling  proof,  of 
the  lustre  which  so  often  irradiates  the 
death-beds  of  the  humble  classes  in  Lreland, 
who  die  far  from  the  knowledge  and  notice 
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of  the  great,  whom  their  toil  probably  goes 
to  support'." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  bitterly ;  "  it's  an  aisy 
thing  for  Lord  Cumber  to  know  what's  either 
good  or  bad  upon  his  estate — ^how  the  peo- 
ple live,  or  how  they  die — very  aisy,  indeed, 
for  a  man  who  never  puts  a  foot  on  it,  but 
leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  villains  as 
M'Clutchy.  Had  he  been  livin'  on  his  prop- 
erty, or  looked  afther  it  as  he  ought  to  do, 
I  don*t  think  it's  lyin'  stretched,  far  from 
bouse  or  habitation,  that  you  would  be  this 
night,  my  blessed  mother — my  poor  father, 
and  your  childre  cut  down  by  persecution, 
and  yourself,  without  house  or  home,  runnin* 
an'  unhappy,  deranged  creature  about  the 
cdimtry,  and  now  1}^'  there  widout  a  roof  to 
cover  your  poor  remains." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  replied  Father  Boche ; 
'*  she  shall  be  waked  in  my  house,  and  buried 
at  my  expense." 

"If  you'll  allow  her  to  be  waked  there,  I 
will  thank  you.  Father  Eoche ;  but  the  ex- 
penses of  her  biuial,  I  am  myself  able  to  pay ; 
and  so  long  as  I  am,  you  know,  I  could  not 
suffer  any  one  else  to  intherfare ;  many 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  in  the  meantime." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  priest,  "as  I  know 
and  understand  the  feeling,  I  shall  not  press 
the  matter ;  but  since  the  body  cannot  be 
left  without  protection,  I  think  you  had 
better  go  down,  and  fetch  a  few  neighbors 
with  a  door,  and  let  her  be  removed  forth- 
with.    I  shall  remain  till  you  return. 

"It's  a  very  hard  thing.  Father  Roche, 
that  you  should  be  put  to  sich  a  duty,"  re- 
plied O'Regan  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  wouldn't 
take  all  the  money  in  the  King's  exchequer, 
and  remain  here  by  myself." 

"  But  I  have  no  such  fears,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  I  shall  stay  within  the  shelter  of 
this  old  ruin  until  your  return,  which  will  be 
as  quick,  I  trust,  as  possible." 

CBegan  was  about  to  start  off  at  the  top 
of  his  speed ;  and  Father  Boche  began  to 
walk  to  and  fro  the  old  ruin,  struck  by  the. 
pale  moonlight,  as  it  fell  through  the  gray 
stone  windows,  loopholes,  and  breaches  of 
the  walls,  lighting  up  some  old  remnant  of 
human  ambition,  or  perhaps  exposing  a  grin- 
ning skull,  bleached  by  time  and  the 
elements  into  that  pale  white,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  ghastly  exponent  of  death  and 
the  dead.  At  this  moment^  however,  they 
were  each  in  no  small  degree  startled  by  the 
sound  of  human  voices ;  and,  to  complete 
their  astonishment^  two  figures  approached 
the  himible  grave  on  which  the  dead  body  of 
Mary  O'Began  lay  stretched.  On  turning 
towards  the  moon  they  were  both  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  the  priest  and  O'Began, 
who  looked  on  in  silence  and  wonder,  and 


waited  to  hear,  if  possible,  the  object  of 
their  visii 

"I  say  again,"  said  Phil,  "I  say  my  jolly 
ph-foolosophy — eh  foolosopher — that  is  to 
say,  you  deal  in  foolosophy — an  ex-excellent 
trade  for  a  fool — I  say  again,  you  have 
brought  me  the  wrong  way,  or  misled  me 
somehow —  upon  my  honor  and  reputation, 
Bimon,  I  rather  thinlc  you're  short  of  sense, 
my  man.  Come,  I  say,  let  us  be  off  home 
again — what  the  devil  did  you  bring  me  to  a 
church-yard  for  ? — eh  ?  " 

"Wlnsht,"  said  Baymond,  "let  us  see — 
who  have  we  here?  Ah,"  said  he,  stooping 
down  and  feeling  the  chiU  of  death  upon  her 
features,  "it  is  Mary  O'Began,  and  she's 
dead— dead  1 " 

"Dead,"  exclaimed  Phil,  starting,  "curse 
you,  Bimon,  let  us  be  off  at  full  speed,  I  say 
^Giad,  Tm  in  a  nice  pickle  ;  and  these  pis- 
tols are  of  no  use  against  any  confounded 
ghost" 

On  hearing  that  Phil  carried  pistols, 
O'Began  started,  and  had  it  been  daylight,  a 
fierce  but  exulting  fire  might  have  been  seen 
to  kindle  in  his  eye& 

"What  can  have  brought  them  here?" 
asked  Father  Boche ;  "  I  cannot  understand 
their  visit  at  such  an  hour  to  such  a  place  as 
thia" 

"  A  few  minutes,  sir,  will  make  all  clear,| 
maybe." 

"  And  what  brought  poor  Mary  here  to 
die,  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  Baymond  ;  "  no 
you  don't,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
— she  came  to  die  near  poor  White-head  that 
she  loved  so  much,  and  near  Torley,  and 
near  poor  Hugh  himself,  that  the  blood- 
hounds— " 

"  Danm  my  honor,  Bimon,  if  I  can  stand 
this  any  longer — I'm  off" 

"Houldl"  said  Baymond,  with  a  shout 
whose  echoes  rang  through  the  ruins ;  "  you 
musn't  go  till  you  hear  me  out,"  and  on 
uttering  the  words  he  gripped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  over  to  the  dead  body. 

"  I'm  goin*  to  tell  you  myself"  proceeded 
Baymond  ;  "  she  came  to  die  here  that  she 
might  be  near  therrv—do  you  onderstand  ?  " 
and  he  involuntarily  pressed  the  arm  he  still 
held  with  his  huge  iron  finger,  until  Phil 
told  him  he  could  not  bear  the  pain.  "  She 
came  to  die  here  that  she  mightn't  have  &r 
to  go  to  them  ;  for  you  don't  know,  maybe, 
that  it's  on  their  grave  she  is  now  lyin' : — ha, 
ha ;  that's  one.     Dm  you  ever  see  a  hubd- 

HEKED  WOMAN,  CaPTAIN  PHIL  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  Phil,  who  stood  passive 
in  his  grip. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  chuckled,  "that's  not  a 
good  one.  Well,  but>  did  you  ever  see  a 
murdherer  ?  " 
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"  Some  o'  the  blood-hounds  pinked  fel- 
lows, I  believe,  but  then  they  were  only  reb- 
els and  Pap-papishes." 

"Ha,  ha,"  still  chuckled  Raymond,  as  he 
confronted  himself  by  degrees  with  Phil,  **I 
swore  it  for  poor  White-head's  sake — and  for 
Mary  MTioughlin's  sake — an*  for  twenty 
sakes  besides.  * 

" God  !  Rimon,  what  do  you  mean?"  said 
Phil,  **  there's  a  dreadful  look  in  your  eyes 
— Rimon,  you  are  an  excellent  fellow ;  but 
tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  To  show  you  a  murdherer,"  he  replied  ; 
"  and  now  I  have  one  by  the  throat ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  clutched  him  by  the  neck 
with  a  grasp  that  might  sti:angle  a  tiger. 
Then,  as  before  in  OTlegan's  sheeling,  all 
the  fury  of  the  savage  came  upon  him  ;  his 
eyes  blazed  fearfullv — the  white  froth  of  pas- 
sion, or  rather  of  %adness,  appeared  upon 
his  Hps,  and  his  bowlings  resembled  the 
roaring  of  some  beast  of  prey,  while  tearing 
up  its  quivering  victim  in  the  furious  agonies 
of  protracted  hunger.  In  a  moment  Phil 
was  down,  and  truly  the  comparison  of  the 
beast  of  prey,  and  his  strugghng  victim,  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be 
made  ;  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the 
one  writhing  helplessly  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  other  howling  in  all  the  insatiable 
wildness  of  bloodthirsty  triumph  over  himu 
So  hard  and  desperate  indeed  was  the  tug 
for  life,  and  so  deadly  was  the  immediate 
sense  of  suffocation  becoming,  that  Phil, 
whose  eyes  were  already  blinded,  and  who 
was  only  able  to  utter  a  low  hoarse  gurgle, 
which  sounded  like  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat,  was  utterly  unable  either  to  think  of 
or  to  use  his  fire-arms.  The  onset,  too,  was 
so  quick,  that  neither  Father  Roche  nor 
O'Regan  had  time  to  render  assistance. 

"  Great  heaven,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  "  is 
the  young  man,  bad  and  wicked  as  he  is,  to 
be  murdered  before  our  eyes  by  that  gigantic 
idiot ! " 

He  proceeded  to  the  spot  just  when  Ray- 
mond was  about  to  repeat,  in  reality,  the 
imaginary  scene  with  the  pillow. 

"Ho,  ho,"  he  shouted,  "give  us  betther 
measure  —  a  little  more  of  it  —  the  same 
tongue  never  was  your  own  friend,  nor  the 
friend  of  any  one  else — ha,  ha, — ho,  ho,  ho. 
There,  that's  one — take  it  out  o*  that,  will 
you  ? — whoo,  hoo — ^hello,  bach,  ach  ! — This 
for  White-head,  and  this  for  Mary  M* — " 

"  What's  this,  Ravnwwid  ? "  said  Father 
Roche,  gently  laying  nis  hand  upon  his  huge 
arm,  the  muscles  of  which,  now  strung  into 
almost  superhimian  strength,  felt  as  hard  as 
oak.  "Stop,  Raymond,"  he  proceeded, 
"  would  you  like  that  work  yourself  my 
good  boy  ?  " 
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"  Father  Roche  I "  said  Raymond,  relaxing 
his  hold  more  from  surprise  than  anything 
else. 

"If  you  will  take  your  hand  from  his 
throat,  Raymond,  my  good  boy,  I  will  tell 
you  where  you  will  get  a  cock  tiiat  no  other 
bird  in  the  country  could  have  a  chance  with. 
There's  a  good  boy — let  him  go.  Follow  m« 
over  here,  and  leave  him." 

"  A  cock  that  cannot  be  beat  ?  "  exclaimed 
Raymond,  starting  at  once  to  his  feet,  "  no, 
but  will  you  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  the 
priest,  "but  do  not  harm  him  more,"  point- 
ing to  Phil, — "  I  only  trust  in  Grod  that  it  is 
not  too  late."  He  stooped  to  examine  Phil's 
coimtenance,  and  indeed  the  sight  was  aa 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  mirth  as  dis^ 
gust  There  he  lay,  his  foul  tongue  project- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  open  and 
gasped  for  wind ;  his  huge  goggle  eyes,  too, 
had  their  revolting  squint  heightened  by 
terror  into  an  expression  very  like  that 
assumed  by  a  clown  when  he  squints  and 
makes  faces  at  the  audience,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  was  nearly  black  from  excess  of 
blood,  and  the  veins  about  his  forehead  and 
temples  stood  out  swollen  as  if  filled  with 
ink. 

"  Aye,  you  may  look  at  him,"  said  Ray- 
mond— "he  is  apurty  boy  now,  coimtin'  the 
stars  there.  A  beauty  you  were,  a  beauty 
you  are,  and  so  I  leave  you !  " 

"Come  over,"  said  Father  Roche  to 
0*Regan,  "  and  see  if  you  can  render  him 
any  assistance.     You  are  stronger." 

"Would  he  know  me,  do  you  think?" 
said  O'Regan  before  he  went  over. 

"  At  present,  certainly  not,"  replied  Father 
Roche  ;  "  but  he  is  breathing,  and  in  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes  I  hope  he  will  probably 
recover." 

O'Regan  went  over,  loosed  his  cravat,  and 
stayed  with  him  a  few  moments,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Raymond  and  the  priest,  who 
were  now  in  the  ruin. 

"  I  think  he  vrill  be  well  enough  shortly," 
he  observed,  "  but  the  truth  is,  Raymond, 
that  he  wasn't  worth  your  vengeance.  I  will 
now  go  and  fetch  a  few  of  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  bringing  my  poor  mother  down 
from  this  lonely  spot,  that  she  may  at  least 
have  a  Christian  roof  over  her." 

He  accordingly  departed,  and  Fr^Vr 
Roche  in  a  few  minutes  had  Phil's  ix»:nd 
completely  disentangled  from  the  train  of  dark 
thoughts  and  affectionate  impulses  by  which 
it  had  been  for  some  time  past  alternately 
influenced^ 

"  Raymond,"  said  the  priest,  "  how  could 
you  think  of  committing  such  a  frightful  act 
as  murder  ?  " 
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"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  replied,  "  sure  it  was  when 
I  thought  of  Mary  M'Loughlin  and  poor 
Wliite-head." 

"  And  how  did  it  happen  that,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  you  both  came  here  ?  " 

"  Becaise  White-head  and  the  rest  are  here. 
Sure  he  thought  he  was  coniin'  to  a  poor 
creature  upon  no  good,  and  when  he  was 
drunk  it  was  aisey  to  bring  him  anywhere — 
ha,  ha!  that's  one  too — for  /  can  manage 
him." 

*-I  thank  the  Ahnighty  Father,"  ejaculated 
the  priest,  "  that  I  was  able  to  prevent  an- 
other murder  this  night — for  most  assured- 
ly, Raymond,  you  would  have  taken  his  life." 

"Ho,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  fool,  with  a 
little  of  his  former  ferocity,  "  sure  it  was  for 
that  I  brought  him  here — aye,  aye,  nothin* 
else." 

"  "Well,  while  you  live,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "never  attempt  to  have  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature  on  your  soul.  I  must  go 
over  and  see  how  he  feels — I  perceive  he  is 
able  to  sit  up.  Young  man,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  Phil,  "  I  render  God  t banks  that 
*  have  been  insti-umental  in  saving  your  hfe 
Ciis  night" 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  this 
grateful  youth  ;  "  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
you,  if  you  were." 

"It  mattei*snot,"  replied  the  other,  "let 
me  assist  you  to  rise." 

"I  can  rise  myself  now/'  said  he,  getting 
up  and  staggering  ;  "  I'll  transport  you  and 

that  d d  savage,  Ivimon  the  liatter.     You 

are  a  po-popish  priest,  and  you  cannot  be 
he-liere  at  this  time  of  night  for  much  good. 
Kcvcr  fear  but  I'll  miil;e  you  give  an  account 
of  youi'self,  my  old  buck." 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Phil  had 
been  ix£  advanced  in  intoxication  previously  ; 
but  when  we  take  into  account  the  fearful 
throtthng  he  received,  and  the  immense  rush 
of  blood  which  must  have  tiilcen  place  to  the 
brain,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he 
should  reLapse  into  the  former  symptoms  of 
his  intoxication,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
influence  should  be  re\4ved  in  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  he  received. 

"I  think,"  continued  Phil,  "that  I  have 
got  3^ou  and  Ilimon  in  my  power  now,  and 
damn  my  hon-honor,  may  be  we  won't  give 
you  a  chase  a-across  the  countiy  that'll  put 
mettle  into  your  heels  ;  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 
Ay,  and  may  be  we  won't  give  big  M' — 
^I'Cabe,  or  MTlail,  a  run  that  will  do  him 
good  too,  hip,  hip — so  good  good-night  till  I 
see  you-you  just  as  you  ought  to  be — knitting 
your  stock-cocking  like  Biddy  O'Doheiiy  ; 
hip!" 

He  then  staggered  on  homewards,  half 
stupid  fi-om   the  strangulation   scene,   and 


very  far  removed  from  sobriety,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  copious  libations  of  brandy 
he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

"Good  night.  Captain  Phil,"  cried  Riy- 
mond  after  him  ;  "  when  wdll  you  come  to 
the  hills  to*  meet  Bet  M'Cracken  again  ?— h  i, 
ha !  there  now,  that's  one." 

"  Poor  infatuated  young  man,"  exclaimeil 
Father  Roche  ;  "  if  you  were  not  so  com- 
pletely an  object  of  contempt,  you  would 
surely  be  one  of  compassion.  May  God  in 
his  mercy  pity  and  relieve  the  unfortunate 
people  whose  destinies,  domestic  comforts, 
and  general  happiness,  are  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  the  keejDing  of  men  like  you  and  your 
T^Tetched  father — men  who  breathe  an  at- 
mosphere rank  with  prejudices  of  the  worst 
description,  and  hot  with  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion that  is  as  free  fi'om  just  poHcy  as  it  is 
from  common  sense !  When  will  this  mad 
spirit  of  discord  between  Christians— mad,  I 
call  it,  whether  it  poison  religion,  politics,  or 
inflame  rehgion — be  banished  by  mutual 
charity,  and  true  liberty,  fi'om  oui-  unhappy 
counti-y  ?  and  when  will  the  iiilers  of  that 
country  leam  that  most  important  secret, 
how  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people 
without  degradation  on  the  one  hand,  or  in- 
solent triumph  on  the  other  ?  " 

O'llegan's  return  with  the  neighbors  from 
the  lower  country,  was  spmewhat,  and  yet 
not  much,  more  protracted  tlian  Father 
Roche  had  expected.  Considering  every- 
thing, however,  there  was  httle  time  lost,  for 
he  had  brought  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
the  villagers  with  him.  Having  reached  the 
cold  bed  wliere  she  lay,  and  where  all  her 
affections  had  dwelt,  they  placed  her  upon  a 
door,  and  having  covered  her  body  with  a 
cloak  brought  for  the  purpose,  the  little 
solitary  procession  directed  their  steps  to 
that  humble  roof  which  had  been,  ever  since 
Father  Roche  occupied  it,  a  sheltering  one 
to  destitution,  and  poverty,  and  repentance. 

As  they  began  to  move  away,  O'Regan 
said — 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes — I  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  spot  where  my  father  and 
brotliers  sleep  ;  that  sui*ely  is  but  natural, 
and  I  will  soon  overtake  you." 

They  then  jjroceeded,  and  he  remained  at 
the  graves  of  his  relatives.  He  stood  over 
tliem  in  silence  for  many  minutes,  keeping 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  At  length 
he  knelt  down  and  sobbed  out  aloud. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  have  fulfilled  my 
oath — Torley,  I  have  fulfilled  my  oath — 
Brian,  mv  sweet  and  fair-hau-ed  child — 
your  brother,  when  none  was  left  to  do  you 
justice  but  myself,  has  fulfilled  his  oath. 
Listen  to  me  and  rest  quiet  in  your  gmvea 
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The  oppressor  is  no  more — tbe  scourge  of 
the  poor — the  persecutor — the  robber  that 
trampled  upon  all  law — tha^  laughed  at  jus- 
tice— that  gave  veni  to  his  bad  passions,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  neither  law 
nor  justice  in  the  countiy  to  protect  people 
like  you,  or  to  punish  himself  ; — that  oppres- 
sor— that  scourge  of  the  poor — that  persecu- 
tor— that  robber,  is  this  night  sent  to  his 
account  by  my  hand — for  by  no  other  had 
he  such  a  right  to  fall. — Sleep  quiet  and 
contented  in  your  graves,  my  father — and 
Torley,  and  poor  Brian  !  As  we  had  no  law 
for  us  in  this  country — /  was  his  law — ^I  was 
ms  JUSTICE — and  so  may  God  prosper  me,  if 
there  is  not  a  heavy  load  taken  off  of  my 
heart  by  the  fate  that  has  come  on  the  vil- 
lain by  my  hand ! " 

He  spoke  these  words  in  tears  and  deep 
sobs,  after  which  he  composed  himself,  so 
as  that  he  might  appear  in  his  usual  mood, 
that  of  simple  grief,  on  rejoining  his  com- 
panions. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
to^vn,  and  neighborhood  of  Castle  Cumber 
were  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement 
and  tumuli 

'*  Vc^ilentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,"  said  the 
True  Blue,  "  the  excellent  and  humane 
Agent  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  was 
most .  bai-barously  shot  dead  in  his  piirlor, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  pre\dous  night.  By 
this  diabolical  act,  the  poor  of  that  admirably 
managed  i:)roperty,"  continued  his  brother 
Orangsman,  "have  lost,  &c.,  &c." 

But  it  is  reallv  sickeninof  to  read  these  un- 
piinciplcd  vindications  of  the  scoundrels  who 
drive  the  people  into  crime  and  bloodshed 
by  their  rack-renting  and  o2)pression.  It  is 
time  that  honest  men  should  speak  out,  and 
fiisten  upon  these  "  scourges  of  (heir  counlrj/" 
their  j^roper  appellative.  To  tliis  murder, 
as  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  there 
never  was  any  clew  found  ;  notwithstanding 
the  Large  rewards  that  were  subscribed  by 
tlie  goiitry  of  the  county  and  by  government. 
Pliil  was  too  drunk  the  evening  before  to 
remember  anything  distinctly.  His  pistols 
were  never  found,  nor  was  any  other  discov- 
ery made  which  could  fasten  even  susj^icion 
on  any  pai'ticular  individual. 

If  Pliil,  however,  were  dnmk  the  night 
before  his  father's  death,  he  was  sober 
enough  the  night  after  ii  On  that  night 
there  was  not  a  hill  head  on  all  the  Castle 
Cumber  estate  wliich  had  not  its  bonfire  and 
its  rejoicing — for  the  re-appointment  of  ^Ir. 
Hickiaan  to  the  agency.  It  might,  however, 
be  obseiTcd  in  general — and  it  is  frightful 
to  be  forced  to  record  such  a  state  of  tliinpfs 
— that  the  tenantry,  one  and  all  appeared  to  i 
feel  a  singular  complacency  of  temj^er  on  the  ' 


occasion — a  strong  sense,  as  it  were,  of  great 
reUef — a  revival  of  good  spirits — a  cherishing 
of  rational  hope — associated  with  dreams  of 
domestic  comfort,  reasonable  indulgence, 
sympathy,  and  common  justice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy 
— and  as  we  have  only  one  other  fact  in* 
connection  with  him  to  record,  we  may  as 
weU  record  it  here.  On  the  morning  after 
his  death,  his  mother,  Kate  Clank,  was 
found  dead  on  the  steps  of  Castle  Cumber 
gaol,  whither,  it  would  seem,  she  had  come, 
as  if  from  a  principle  of  early  recollection,  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  first  drawn  her 
breath  in  innocence  ;  and  who  can  tell,  or 
will  any  one  dare  to  say,  that  she  died  in 
guilt,  or  unforgiven  ?  That  is  only  known 
to  God,  by  whom  she  was  to  be  judged. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Hichard  Tapertoe  and  his  BrotJier — Lord  Curnbet^i 
Duel — Shot  hy  IlartUy — Dies  in  t/ieVindicafionof 
a  Tyrannical  Principle — Marriage  of  llarman 
and  Mary  M^Loughlin  —  Solomon  Uruck  ojf  the 
J^oll — Handsome  Compliment  to  the  Judge — Solo- 
mon^s  Death—Dances  the  Swaggering  Jig — Lucres 
Virtues  and  Christian  Dcat/u 

The  Honorable  Bichard  Alexander  Toper- 
toe,  for  he  was  sometimes  called  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  most  frequently 
Bichard,  had  been  for  several  years  on  the 
continent,  where  he  found  it  more  economi- 
cal to  reside  than  at  home.  A  circumsttmc** 
connected  with  a  gambling  debt  of  his  broth- 
er's,  communicated  by  a  friend,  broughv 
him  suddenly  t6  London,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  save  his  brother's  reputation  and 
fortune,  and  most  probably  his  life,  for  Lord 
Cumber,  be  it  known,  was  ver}'  nearly  what 
is  termed  a  professed  duelist.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  sa\dng  his  brother  from  being 
fleeced  by  a  crew  of  aristocratic  black-legs, 
and  thereby  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  duello 
unnecessary,  he  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted \^dth  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  whose 
daughter,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
wooed  and  won.  The  tiling  in  fact  is  com- 
mon, and  has  nothing  at  all  of  romance  in  ii 
She  had  wealth  and  beauty  ;  he  had  some 
title.  The  father,  who  passed  off  to  a  dififer- 
ent  counting-house,  about  a  couple  of  months 
after  their  marriage,  left  him  and  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immense  proj^erty  in  the 
Funds  ;  and  sooth  to  say,  it  could  not  have 
got  into  better  hands.  She  was  made  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Bichard  Topertoe,  tmd  if  a 
cultivated  understanding,  joined  to  an  excel- 
lent and  liumane  heart,  desen^ed  a  title,  in 
her  person  they  did.     After  his  arrival  in 
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London  he  had  several  conversations  with  his 
brother,  whose  notions  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty he  found  to  be  of  the  cool,  aristocratic, 
and  contemptuous  school ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  neglect  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  look 
after  his  tenants.  It  was  enough  that  he  re- 
ceived their  rents,  and  paid  a  sensible  Agent 
to  collect  them.  What  more  could  he  do  ? 
Was  he  to  become  their  slave  f 

Richard,  who  now  felt  quite  anxious  to 
witness  the  management  of  his  brotlier's  es- 
tate— if  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
his  bad  logic  upon  the  subject  of  property, 
came  over  incognito  to  the  metropolis,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife ;  arid  it  was  to  his 
brother,  under  the  good-humored  sobriquet 
of  Spinageberd,  that  he  addressed  the  letters 
recorded  in  these  volumes.  He  also  had  a 
better  object  m  view,  which  was  to  purchase 
property  in  the  country,  ^^  to  reside  on  it. 
That  he  did  not  succeed  in  rooting  out  of 
Lord  Cumber's  mind  his  senseless  prejudices 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  landlord,  was 
unfortunately  none  of  his  fault.  All  that 
man  could  do,  by  reasoning,  illustration,  and 
remonstrance,  he  did  ;  but  in  vain  ;  the  old 
absurd  principle  of  the  landlord's  claims 
upon  his  tenantry.  Lord  Cumber  neither 
covdd  nor  would  give  up  ;  and  having  made 
these  necessary  observations,  we  proceed  with 
our  narrative. 

Better  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  ; 
M'Clutchy  had  been  interred  with  great  pomp 
— all  the  Orangemen  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts having  attended  "  his  honored  and  la- 
mented remains  "  to  the  grave,  each  dressed 
in  his  appropriate  Orange  costume.  The 
provincial  chaplain,  remarkable  for  singing 
his  own  songs,  had  been  engaged  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  with  a  force 
of  eloquence  and  pathos  that  Hterally  brought 
the  tears  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Val's  virtues  down  their  cheeks — but  of  none 
else.  He  dwelt  with  particular  severity  upon 
those  who  had  kindled  bonfires,  and  himg 
his  respectable  son,  "  our  esteemed  brother, 
Captain  Phil,  in  effigy  ;  whilst  the  sacred  re- 
mains of  that  father  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
and  who  so  well  deserved  his  love,  and  the  love 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance,  &c.,  &c.,  were  not  yet  cold." 

All  this,  we  say,  had  taken  place,  and  our 
friend  Hartley  was  seated  quietly  at  his 
breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  gentleman 
named  Fenton  waited  upon  him,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Cumber.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
Mr.  Fenton  opened  the  business  on  which  he 
had  come. 

"  I  regret,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  there  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
Lord  Cumber.  * 


"Not  more  so  than  I  do,  Mr.  Fenton,  1 
assure  you ;  Lord  Cumber,  I  presume,  has 
arrived  then?  But  pardon  me,  have  you 
breakfasted  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  breakfasted.  He 
has  arrived,  sir,  and  requested  me  to  wait 
upon  you  for  an  apology.  It  appears,  ac- 
cording  to  my  instructions,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  that  you  have  charged  him  with  holding 
a/d  exercising  iyrJcal  principles  as  I 
landlord.  Now  this,  you  know,  is  really  a 
thing  that  a  man  like  him  could  not  overlook." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Fenton,  he  placed  our 
correspondence  in  your  hands." 

"  Unquestionably  he  submitted  it  to  me, 
previous  to  my  consenting  to  act" 

"  And  may  I  ask  your  own  opinion,  Mr. 
Fenton  ?  " 

"As  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  Mr. 
Hartley,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  him  ; 
I  think  a  landlord  has  a  right  to  demand  ev- 
ery kind  of  support  from  his  tenant,  and  that 
if  the  tenant  chums  the  privilege  of  running 
counter  to  his  landlord's  interest,  then  the 
landlord  is  justified  in  removing  the  tenant 
off  his  property  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  replied  Hartley,  "I 
have  no  concession  to  make,  and  no  apology 
to  offer.  I  regret  this  business  very  much ; 
but  Lord  Cumber  places  me  in  a  position 
which  I  cannot  leave  without  dishonor." 

"He  also  wishes  to  have  an  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced so  many  of  his  corps  of  yeomanry  to 
enroll  their  names  in  your  new  troop." 

"  I  have  explained  that  already,  by  stating 
that  I  never  solicited  any  of  his  men  to  join 
my  troop  ;  they  came  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  I  received  them,  and  certainly  wdU  re- 
ceive as  many  as  come  to  us  under  similar 
circumstances." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  not  c^use  them 
to  withdraw  from  your  troop,  as  Lord  Cum- 
ber insists  on." 

"Insists  on!  Will  he  allow  neither  the 
tenant  nor  the  yeoman  the  use  of  his  free 
will,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  I  see  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  refer  you  to  my  friend.  Cap- 
tain Ormsby,  who  will  assist  you  in  making 
all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  the 
sooner  this  unpleasant  matter  is  terminated, 
the  better."  After  bidding  each  other  good 
morning,  Mr.  Fenton  departed  to  make,  as 
Hartley  termed  them,  "the  necessary 
arrangements." 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  in  a  pad- 
dock about  two  miles  from  Castle  Cumber, 
there  stood  a  very  elegant  young  man,  of  a 
high  and  aristocratic  bearing,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
relating  some  pleasant  anecdote,  if  one  could 
judge  by  the  ch<M^:ful  features  of  the  narrator, 
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and  the  laughter  of  his  companion.  A  car- 
riage stood  by  a  kind  of  scalp  in  the  road, 
which  carriage  contained  a  medical  man, 
who,  indeed,  was  present  with  great  reluc- 
tance. In  a  few  minutes  a  gig,  containing 
two  persons,  drove  to  the  same  spot  at  a 
rapid  pace,  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ac- 
companying it ;  these  were  Mr.  Hartley,  his 
friend.  Captain  Ormsby,  and  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  also  had  brought  on  the 
occasion. 

On  meeting,  the  two  principals  bowed  po- 
litely, addressing  each  other  in  friendly 
terms,  and  were  actually  advancing  to  shake 
hands,  when  they  mutually  checked  them- 
selves, and  Hartley,  smiling,  said  :  — 

"My  Lord,  I  fear  that  this  is  really  a 
foolish  busme83-why,  it  is  literally  fighting 
a  duel  upon  abstract  principles." 

"It  is  fighting  a  duel  upon  a  principle, 
which,  whether  abstract  or  not,  I  will  always 
support.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  avoid  a 
duel,  Mr.  Hsirtley,  you  have  only  to  with- 
draw the  offensive  term  you  applied  to  the 
principle  in  question." 

"  As  soon,  my  Lord,  as  you  renounce  the 
principle  itself." 

"Enough,"  said  Lord  Cumber,  "gentle- 
men, please  to  let  us  take  our  ground." 

Nofliing  could  surpass  the  coolness,  the 
ease  of  manner,  and  fine  bearing  of  both. 
The  ground  was  measured  at  twelve  paces, 
and  it  was  aOTeed  by  the  seconds,  from 
principles  of  fcmanityf  that  they  should  fir« 
by  signal  Indeed,  we  may  say  here,  that 
the  seconds  did  everything  that  men  so 
circumstanced  could  do,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  fighting.  Each,  however,  was 
high-minded  and  courageous,  and  knowing 
that  his  opponent  was  remarkable  for  bravery 
and  success  as  a  duellist,  refused  to  make 
any  concession.  They  accordingly  took  their 
groimds,  resolved  to  abide  the  event 

Having  been  placed,  the  seconds,  previous 
to  their  agreement  as  to  the  si^ial  to  be 
given,  withdrew  a  little,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  hearing.  While  discussing 
this  point,  a  circumstance  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  and,  we  must  say,  the  high-minded 
courage  which  it  manifested  ought  to  have 
restrained  Lord  Cumber,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
from  turning  a  pistol  against  Hartley  on  the 
occasion.  Both  were  standing,  as  we  have 
said,  awaiting  the  signal  to  fire,  when  Hart- 
ley said : — 

"My  Lord  Cumber  a  word  with  you." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  that 
nobleman ;  "  I  am  on  my  ground." 

"  It  is  not  on  apology,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  other  smiling ;  "  but  really,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  I  cannot  fight  you  as  we  stand  at 
present :  we  are  not  upon  equal  terms." 


"Speak  to  your  second,  sir,"  said  hig 
opponent 

"You  perceive  h^  happens  to  be  engaged 
just  now,"  rejoined  Hartley ;  "  but,  in  fict, 
the  communication  can  as  well  be  made  to 
your  lordship ;  I  have  just  observed,  my 
Lord,  that  the  bullet  of  your  pistol  has  drop- 
ped out,  and  I  beUeve,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  upon  the  ground,  you  will 
see  it  at  your  feet ;  your  second,  I  presume, 
has  forgot  to  put  in  vradding." 

"  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  Lord  Cumber,  "  I 
always  believed  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
A  man  of  bravery  ;  I  feel  it  now,  and  what- 
ever the  event  of  this  meeting  may  be,  I 
shall  render  you  ample  justice.  I  thtuik  you, 
sir,  for  that  act  of  true  courage  and  honor." 

At  length  the  bullet  was  restored  to  its 
place,  and  the  seconds  drew  aside  to  give 
the  signal,  which  was  letting  fall  a  white 
handkerchief  when  each  was  immediately  to 
fire. 

How  short  a  span  there  is  between  life  and 
eternity !  There  they  stood,  both  in  high 
health  and  strength,  full  of  the  world,  and 
the  world's  spirit,  and  yet  in  how  brief  a 
space  was  one  of  iliem  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God ! 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  the  hand- 
kerchief feU,  two  shots  were  heard,  one 
instantly  following  the  other.  Hartley  having 
fired,  dropped  his  pistol  hand  by  his  side, 
whilst  Lord  Cumber  raised  his  left  hand  to 
his  breast,  or  rather  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
it,  when  he  fell,  gathered  up  his  knees  to  his 
chin,  and  immediately  stretching  out  his 
limbs  at  full  length,  was  a  corpse  :  thus  dying 
as  he  did,  in  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust 
and  tyrannical  principle.  And  so  passed 
away,  by  an  imtimely  death,  a  man  who  was 
not  destined  to  be  a  bad  character.  His 
errors  as  a  man— a  private  nobleman— we  do 
not  canvass  any  farther  than  as  they  affected 
his  duties  as  a  landlord.  His  errors  as  a 
landlord  were  the  errors  of  his  time,  and 
represented  the  principles  of  his  class. 
These  were  contempt  for,  and  neglect  of,  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  his  tenantry,  of  the 
very  individuals  from  whose  exertions  and 
struggles  he  derived  his  support.  Strange, 
indeed,  it  is  that  men  placed  as  his  lordship 
was,  should  forget  a  principle,  which  a  neg. 
lect  of  their  duties  may  one  day  teach  them 
to  their  cost — that  principle  is  the  equal 
right  of  every  man  to  the  soil  which  Gbd  has 
created  for  all.  The  laws  of  agrarian 
property  are  the  laws  of  a  class,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  rights  of 
this  class  to  legislate  for  iheir  own  interesU 
were  severely  investigated,  it  might  appear 
upon  just  and  rational  principles  that  th« 
landlord  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pen- 
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sioner  upon  popular  credulity,  and  lives  upon 
a  f undamenfiil  error  in  society  created  by  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen,  and  pay  attention  to  your  duties. 

Whilst  Lord  Cumber,  who  never  com- 
municated a  syllable  touching  the  duel  with 
Hartley  to  his  brother,  was  engaged  in  that 
mortal  conflict,  as  it  unhappily  turned  oiit 
to  be,  the  Honorable  Richard  Topertoe  was 
engaged  in  a  far  different  occupation.  On 
that  same  morning,  in  Castle  Cumber  church, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  away  the  hand 
of  Mary  IVrLoughlin  to  her  lover,  Harman, 
and  it  was  on  their  return  from  her  father's 
house,  after  having  witnessed  their  subse- 
quent marriage  by  Father  Roche,  that  he 
met  his  brother's  carnage  containing  his 
dead  body.  Richard  Topertoe  possessed  a 
mind  above  an  empty  title,  and,  perhaps, 
there  lived  not  a  man  who  more  sincerely 
deplored  the  event  which  made  him  Lord 
Cumber,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
property  which  he  did  not  require. 

Our  chronicles  draw  to  a  close.  The  con- 
templated interview  between  l^Irs.  Lenehan, 
her  brother,  and  Solomon,  never  in  fact  took 
place.  Solomon  fell  very  seasonably  into 
ill  health,  and  could  be  seen  by  nobody, 
•xcept  his  physician,  who  was  nearly  as 
religious  as  himself,  and  besides,  a  member 
of  his  own  congregation.  In  the  trust, 
however,  which  the  widow  placed  in  Solomon, 
she  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  abundantly 
justified,  as  the  event  proved.  Honest  Solo- 
mon defrauded  her  out  of  the  money,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he 
reduced  her  and  her  family  to  beggary. 
Breach  of  tnist  it  appears  is  a  very  slight 
thing  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  Solomon, 
encouraged  by  this  consideration,  ruined 
the  unfortunate  widow  and  her  orphans. 
This  act  of  gross,  unprincipled  robbery  was, 
however,  not  unpimished.  In  about  a  month 
after  he  had  perpetrated  it,  the  following 
«cene  occurred  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  presence  of  many  who  will  have  littie 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  their  recollection. 

A  thin,  pale-faced  man,  far  gone  apparentiy 
hi  serious  illness,  supported  on  each  side  by 
a  religious  friend  who  had  not  given  him  up, 
one  of  them  by  the  way  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  far  greater  knave  and  hypocrite  than 
himself — approached  the  table,  and  requested 
permission  to  address  the  Court,  previous  to 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  striking  him 
off  the  Roll  of  Attomiea  This  permission 
was  granted,  and  Solomon,  for  it  was  he, 
spoke  briefly  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord,  you  see  before  you  a  frail  sin- 
ner, who  wiU  soon  appear  before  a  greater 
and  more  awful  tribunal  than  yours.  I  am 
not  here,  my  Lord,  to  defend  an  act  to 


which  I  was  prompted  by — ^may  I  be  par- 
mitted  to  say  so — by  my  very  virtues.  Some 
men,  my  Lord,  are  ruined  by  excellent 
qualities,  and  some  by  those  which  are  the 
reverse.  As  touching  mine,  my  Lord,  and 
the  principles  upon  which — but  an  explana- 
tion on  this  subject  would  not  become  me. 
Oh,  no,  my  Lord ;  but  your  lordship  seerf 
these  tears;  your  lordship  sees  this  weak, 
feeble,  and  emaciated  frame.  You  perceive, 
in  fact,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  scarcely  a  subject 
for  the  severity  of  this  or  any  other  court 
In  the  meantime,  may  I  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  greater,  a  more  awful  one  !  May  that  be 
gitmted,  my  Lord !  oh,  may  He  grant  it !  1 
am  very  feeble,  my  Lord,  but  stiU  able  to 
entreat  that  your  lordship  will  temper  justice 
with  mercy.  About  a  month  ago,  my  Lord, 
when  I  little  apprehended  the  occurrence 
which — but  may  His  will  be  done!  My 
honesty  is  known,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  known 
there,"  pointing  up — **  about  a  month  ago,  1 
say,  I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by — I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  your  lordship  what  name, 
lest  you  might  imagine  that  I  done  so  for 
the  pui'pose  of  biasing  your  judgment  in 
the — No,  my  Lord,  I  will  add  nothing  to  the 
simple  fact---I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Richard  Pennpvinkle  M'Slirae 
— a  circumstance  which  fills  my  heart  with 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratificatidn  up  to  this 
moment.  And  I  am  not  depressed — fiu*  from 
it.  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  trial,  and  I  know, 
for  I  feel,  that  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  tried, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  that  I  am  cared  for 
THERE  !"  and  he  pointed  again  upwards  as  he 
spoke. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
humane  man,  was  melted  even  unto  tears 
which  he  could  with  difficvdty  restrain  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"  Unhappy  man,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
law—" 

"Justice,  you  mean,  my  Lord,"  said  Solo- 
mon ;  "  oh,  justice,  justice,  or  rather  mercy, 
my  Lord  I  littie  of  law  have  you  ever  dis- 
pensed I  Oh,  little  of  law — but  much  of 
justice.  IVIay  He  be  praised  for  it !  amen, 
amen ! " 

"  Your  case,  unhappy  man,  is  one  which 
places  me  in  a  pecvdiarly  painful  position 
indeed.  The  compliment  you  were  good 
enough  to  pay  me — ^I  mean  that  of  calling 
your  child  after  me — makes  me  feel  as  if  in 
addressing  you  I  was — "  here  he  sobbed  and 
wiped  his  eyes  bitterly,  and  was  about  to 
proceed,  when  Widow  Lenehan's  counsel 
rose  up,  and  said  : — 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  really  too  bad  that  hypoc- 
risy should  continue  its  impositions  even  to 
the  last  act  of  the  drama.     I  feel  it  my  duty 
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to  disabuse  your  lordship  in  this  matter  of 
naming  the  child  after  you.  Perhaps  the 
comphment  will  be  considerably  diminished, 
if  not  absolutely  reversed,  when  you  come  to 
know,  my  Lord,  that  the  child  which  bears 
your  lordship's  name — if  it  does  bear  it — is 
an  illegitimate  one,  and  very  unworthy, 
indeed,  my  Lord  of  bearing  such  an  honored 
name  as  yours." 

The  judge  had  been  shedding  tears  for 
Solomon's  calamities  during  this  address, 
but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
change  from  the  benevolent  and  pathetic  to 
the  indignant  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  ever 
was  given  of  the  ludicrous. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  judge, 
the  whole  features  of  his  face  in  a  state  of 
tiimsition  that  was  perfectly  irresistible  ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  child 
which  the  wretched  man  had  the  insolence 
to  name  after  me,  was  not  bom  in  wed- 
lock ?  " 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Solomon,  "this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  aided  by  my  great  namesake, 
the  wisest  of — " 

"  The  decision  of  the  court,"  continued  the 
judge,  "  is,  that  your  name  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  Attomies  who  practice  here." 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  afterwards 
might  be  read,  in  all  the  metropohtan  papers, 
the  following  announcement :  "  Died  of  deep 
decline,  in  fibe  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Indeed  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  for  the  last 
and  most  exemplary  portion  of  his  life,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  been  termed  Attomey- 
at-Gospel.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  for  the 
sake  of  his  interesting  family,  that  his  life 
was  insured  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  has  been  paid  to  them." 
•  About  four  months  after  Solomon's  death, 
an  American  vessel  was  lying  at  the  Pigeon 
House,  waiting  for  the  tide.  Several  of  the 
passengers  were  assembled  in  Mrs.  Thumb- 
stall's  tavern — previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  brig — where,  as  was  then  usual,  they 
amused  themselves  by  drinking  pimch  and 
dancing.  Among  them  was  a  little  thin  fel- 
low, dressed  in  a  short  frieze  coat,  striped 
waistcoat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  stout 
brogues ;  beside  him  sat  a  comely,  youthful, 
but  somewhat  prim  female,  dressed  as  a  plain 
peasant  girl.  The  moment  the  floor  became 
vacant,  the  little  frieze-coated  fellow  got  to 
his  legs,  accompanied  by  the  female,  and 
addressed  the  musician  as  follows : 

"  My  good  friend,  there  is — is  much  cheer- 
fulness in  thy  music,  for  which  reason  this 
yoimg  persoi>  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  play 
us  that  sustaining  psalm — I  mean  that  bless- 
ed air  called  the  Swaggering  Jig,  which  is 
really  a  consoling  planxtic — come,  Susanna." 


Good  by,  Solomon,  thou  art  now  gone  to 
that  land  of  true  hberty,  and  sorry  are  we  to 
say,  that  thou  has  left  so  many  who  are  so 
much  worse  than  thyself  behind  thee  !  One 
of  the  most  virtuous  acts  of  thy  Hfe  was  the 
defrauding  the  Spiritual  Railway  Assurance 
office  of  two  thousand  pounds  upon  the  fic- 
tion of  thy  death  ;  which,  truth  to  say,  was 
a  very  bitter  fiction  to  them. 

Our  chronicles  are  closed.  Need  we  say 
that  Richard  Toportoe,  on  gaining  the  title 
and  estate,  became  a  resident  landlord,  and 
is  at  this  day  enjoying  a  green  and  happy 
old  age  upon  one  of  the  best  managed  prop- 
erties in  Ireland,  where  his  tenantry  are 
grateful,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Mary 
M'Loughlin,  her  husband,  and  family,  lived 
happily,  as  they  deserved  to  hve,  and  some 
of  them  Hve  yet,  and  will  easily  recognize 
themselves  in  these  pages. 

Of  Phil,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  On 
finding  himself  the  uncontrolled  inheritor  of 
his  father's  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  accelerated 
his  progress  in  drunkenness  and  profligacy. 
He  took  to  the  turf,  became  a  gambler  and 
spendthrift,  and  went  backwards  in  squan- 
dering his  fortune  through  as' unprincipled 
a  course  as  his  father  pursued  in  making  it 
From  step  to  step  he  came  down  until  noth- 
ing was  left  Having  no  manly  principle 
to  sustain  him,  he  feU  from  one  stage  of  ras- 
cality and  meanness  to  another,  until  he 
succeeded  at  length  in  getting  himself  ap- 
pointed as  an  under  turnkey  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber Gaol.  A  whisper  has  gone  abroad,  that 
upon  a  critical  occasion  when  the  Sherifl^ 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  certain  functionary 
essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  felt 
himself  considerably  at  a  loss,  he  found  in 
one  of  the  under  turnkeys  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute. 

The  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  left  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Lucre  to  a  Bishop- 
ric, was  given  to  an  EngUshman,  as  was  then 
the  practice,  and  wovdd  be  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  common  shame  and 
pubHc  opinion. 

Mr.  Clement  opened  an  Academy  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber,  and  succeeded  ;  for  he  thought 
it  a  wiser  thing  to  Hve  by  teaching  a  school* 
than  to  suffer  his  large  family  and  himself  to 
starve  by  the  gospel 

We  now  beg  to  close,  by  a  paragraph  from 
the  True  Blue  : — 


« 


Elevation  of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Lucre  to  the  See 

of . 


"  For  many  years  a  duty  at  once  so  pain- 
ful and  so  deHghtful,  has  not  devolved  upon 
us  as  a  pubHc  joiunalist.  The  elevation  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  Gbd,  Phineas  Lucre, 
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to  the  See  of ,  is  a  dispensation  to  our 

Irish  Establishment  which  argues  the  benefi- 
cent hand  of  a  wise  and  overruling  Provi- 
dence. In  him  we  may  well  say,  that  another 
bright  and  lustrous  star  is  added  to  that 
dark,  but  beautiful  galaxy,  in  the  nether 
heavens  above  us,  which  is  composed  of  our 
(blessed  Bishop&  The  diocese  over  which 
^e  has  been  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pre- 
side, will  know,  as  they  ought,  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  learning  and  attainments.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  poor  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, to  whom  he  has  been  such  a  kind, 
meek,  charitable,  and  consoling  dispenser  of 
God*s  gifts  and  God's  word  ?  At  the  bed  of 
d  ath,  of  disease,  of  poverty — at  every  post, 
no  matter  how  poor,  low,  neglected,  or  how 
dangerous — there  was  he  to  be  foimd,  the 
champion  of  God — fighting  his  battles  in 
jace,  self-denial,  and  charity.  It  is  true, 
le  is  not  an  Irishman  ;  but  is  it  not  a  blessed 
thing  that  such  links  of  love  as  he,  and  of 
those  who  resemble  him,  shoidd  continue  to 
biiid  the  virtues  of  the  two  churches,  and 
the  two  countries  together  ?  His  Lordship 
was  consecrated  on  last  Sunday,  by  that 
Bight  Bev.  and  blessedly  facetious  prelate, 
Archbishop  Drapely,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  evangelical  gifts,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
Toler  in  canonicals.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
much  piety  proceeds  from  so  comic  a 
source.' 


Our  readers  can  scarcely  forget  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Lucre's  departure  out  oi 
this  wicked,  imgodly,  and  sensual  world. 
About  eight  years  ago,  or  less,  he  died  in  a 
very  pious  fit  of  apoplectic  passion,  brought 
on  by  his  cook,  in  consequence  of  that  im- 
portant functionary  having  neglected  the 
apostolic  duty  of  dressuig  a  haunch  of  ven- 
ison, we  presume,  upon  scriptural  authority. 
We  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
and  the  loss  which  she  sustained  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  haimch  in  question  was  con- 
siderably overdone — a  hci  which  one  would 
scarcely  imagine  could  have  produced  such 
important  results  upon  the  religion  of  the 
country  as  it  did  by  his  deatL 

With  respect  to  Coimsellor  Browbeater, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  government  of 
that  period,  having  got  out  of  him  all  the 
dirty  work  of  which  he  was  capable,  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  easily 
and  safely  as  they  could.  Browbeater,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  most  insatiable  leech,  stuck 
to  them,  knowing  that  they  could  not  well 
discharge  him  without  a  character.  He 
was  made  a  master  in  chancery,  and  had 
the  honor  of  succeeding  old  Tom  Silver,  a 
lawyer,  a  gentleman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  oi 
honor  and  integrity!  And  only  think  of 
Browbeater  succeeding  such  an  office,  as  ex- 
cellent, respected,  and  admirable  Tom  Silvez 
left  behind  him ! 


The  Tithe-Proctor. 


PREFACE. 

After  the  reader  shall  have  perused  the 
annexed  startling  and  extraordinary  narra- 
tive, on  which  I  have  founded  the  tale  of  the 
Tithe-Proctor,  I  am  sure  he  will  admit  that 
there  is  very  little  left  me  to  say  in  the  shape 
of  a  preface.  It  is  indeed  rarely,  that  ever 
a  document,  at  once  so  authentic  and  power- 
ful, has  been  foimd  prefixed  to  any  work  of 
modem  Irish  Fiction — proceeding  as  it  does, 
let  me  add,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose 
imassumins^  character  and  modesty  are  only 
earpassedby  the  distiBction  which  his  nami 
has  already  gained  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cvdt  but  useful  departments  of  our  native 
literature. 

I  trust  that  there  vnll  be  found  nothing 
in  the  work  which  follows  that  is  calculated 
to  give  any  serious  oflfence.  Yet,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  contentions,  both  politi- 
cal and  polemical,  by  which  this  unhappy 
country  in  connection  with  tithe  especially, 
has  been  so  frequently  and  so  bitterly  distract- 
ed, we  can  hardly  hope,  that  any  writer,  how- 
ever anxious,  nay  studious,  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  can  expect  to  treat  such  a  subject  with- 
out incurring  animosity  in  some  quarter.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  that  in  composing  the  work  I  was 
influenced  by  nothing  but  a  firm  and  honest 
determination  to  depict  the  disturbances 
arising  from  the  tithe  impost  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  hand :  and  if  any  party  shaU  feel 
hurt  by  observations  which  the  necessity  of 
rendering  full  justice  to  a  subject  so  difficult 
have  imposed  upon  me  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty,  I  beg  them  to  consider  that 
such  observations  proceeded  from  no  wish  to 
offend  existing  prejudices,  but  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  arising  inferentially  from 
those  stem  and  uncompromising  claims  of 
truth  and  Justice,  which  equally  disregard 
the  prejudices  of  any  and  every  party. 
After  all,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  is  written  will  be  found, 
whilst  it  correctly  delineates  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  fearful 
tumults  and  massacres  of  the  Tithe  Kebellion, 
to  have  left  little,  if  anything,  to  be  complain- 
ed of  in  this  respect 


In  constructing  narratives  of  thi^  sort,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  certain  allowances 
are  always  made  for  small  anachronisms  that 
cannot  be  readily  got  over.  The  murder  of 
the  Bolands,  for  instance,  occurred  in  the 
year  1808,  and  the  massacre  of  Carrickshock, 
as  it  has  been  called,  in  1832.  It  was  con- 
sequently impossible  for  me  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  annexed  "Narrative"  and 
brought  in  the  "Massacre"  in  the  same 
story,  without  bringing  down  the  murder  of 
the  Bolands  to  a  more  recent  date. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  assumed, 
as  the  period  of  my  story,  one  which  was 
calculated  to  bring  into  light  and  action  the 
worst  feelings  and  the  darkest  criminals  of 
my  coimtry.  This,  however,  was  not  my 
favdi  If  they  had  not  existed,  I  could  not 
have  painted  them;  and  so  long  as  my 
country  is  disgraced  by  great  crimes,  and 
her  social  state  disorganized  by  men  whose 
hardened  vices  bring  shame  upon  civilization 
itself,  so  long,  I  add,  these  crimes  and  such 
criminals  shall  never  be  veiled  over  by  me. 
I  endeavor  to  paint  Ireland,  sometimes  as  she 
was,  but  always  as  she  is,  in  order  that  she 
may  see  many  of  those  debasing  circum- 
stances which  prevent  her  from  being  what 
she  ought  to  be.  In  the  meantime,  I  trust 
the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving that  I  have  not  in  the  Tithe-Proctor, 
any  more  than  in  my  other  work,  forgottten 
to  show  him  that  even  in  the  most  startling 
phases  of  Irish  crime  and  tumult,  I  have  by 
no  means  neglected  to  draw  the  warm,  gen- 
erous, and  natural  virtues  of  my  countiTTnen, 
and  to  satisfy  him  that  a  very  few  guilty 
veretches  are  quite  sufficient,  however  un- 
justly, to  blacken  and  degrade  a  large  dis- 
trict 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of 
pseudo-patriots  in  this  country,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  every  writer,  professing  to  de- 
pict our  national  character  and  manners, 
should  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  sup- 
press all  that  is  calculated  "  to  lessen  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,"  as  they  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  and  only  to  give  to  the  public  the 
bright  and  favorable  side.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  moral  dishonesty  and 
meanness  of  a  principle,  at  once  so  disgraceful 
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to  literature  and  so  repugnant  to  truth. 
These  thin-skinned  gentlemen  are  of  opinion 
that  the  crime  itself  is  a  matter  of  trivial  im- 
portance compared  to  the  fact  of  its  be- 
coming known,  and  that  provided  the  out- 
side of  the  platter  is  kept  clean,  it  matters 
not  hovT  filthy  it  may  be  within. 

In  the  days  of  iny  boyhood  and  early  life, 
the  people  of  Ireland  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  honest,  candid,  faithful,  and  grateful 
people,  who  loved  truth,  and  felt  the  practical 
influence  of  religious  feeling  strongly,  but  so 
dishonest  and  degrading  has  been  the  long 
curse  of  agitation,  to  which  forms  of  it  their 
moral  and  social  principles  have  been  ex- 
posed, that  there  probably  could  not  be 
found  in  any  country,  an  instance  in  w^hich 
the  virtues  of  the  whole  people  have  been  so 
completely  debauched  and  contaminated  (I 
do  not  say  volimtarily),  as  those  of  the 
Irish  have  been  by  the  leading  advocates  of 
repeal.  The  degeneracy  of  character,  oc- 
casioned by  those  tampering  with  our 
national  virtues,  is  such  as  we  shall  not  re- 
cover from  these  thirty  years  to  come. 
Many  of  our  best,  mellow-toned,  old  virtues, 
that  pass  in  an  unbroken  link  of  hereditary 
beauty  from  father  to  son,  and  from  family 
to  family,  like  some  sacred  and  inestima- 
ble heirloom,  at  once  reverenced  and 
loved,  are  all  gone — such  as  our  love  of 
truth,  our.  simple  devotion  and  patriarchal 
piety,  our  sincerity  in  all  social  intercourse, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp  ;  whilst  little 
else  is  left  us  but  a  barren  catalogue  of 
broken  and  dishonest  promises,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  at  once  fleeced 
and  laughed  ai  And  it  wovdd  be  well  if  we 
could  stop  here,  but  truth  forces  us  onward. 
The  Irishman  of  the  present  day — the  crea- 
ture of  agitation — is  neither  honest,  nor  can- 
did, nor  manly,  nor  generous,  but  a  poor, 
skulking  dupe,  at  once  slavish  and  insolent, 
oflfensive  and  cowardly — who  carries,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  principles  of  po- 
litical dishonesty  into  the  practices  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  is  consequently  disingenuous 
and  fraudulent 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  lo«ve 
truth  ;  and  have  never  been  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  speak  it ;  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall.  I  now  allude  to  the  principles  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  and  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led.  I  feel  boimd,  however,  to  exempt 
the  party  called  Yoimg  Irelanders  from  hav- 
ing had  any  participation  in  bringing  about 
results  so  disastrous  to  the  best  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  It  is  true,  that,  as  poli- 
ticians, they  were  insane ;  but  then  they 
were  at  least  sincere  and  honest ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  them,  who 
wovdd  not  have  aba&doued  the  object  he  had 


in  view,  sooner  than  accomplish  it  by  sacri- 
ficing the  popular  virtues  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  country  for  its  attainment  I  have 
myself  been  a  strong  anti-repealer  during 
my  whole  life,  and  though  some  of  the 
Young  Irelanders  are  my  personal  friends, 
yet  none  know  better  than  they  do,  that  I 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  their  principles, 
and  have  often  endeavored — need  I  say  un- 
successfully ? — to  dissuade  them  from  the 
madness  of  their  agitation. 

Having  made  these  few  necessary  observa- 
tions, I  now  beg  to  introduce  to  my  readers 
the  extraordinary  narrative  already  spoken  of 
— a  narrative  whose  force  and  graphic  power 
will  serve  only  to  biing  shame  upon  the  fee- 
ble superstructure  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  erect  upon  it     It  is  termed — 

THE  MUBDEB  OF   THE  BOLANDS. 

In  the  year  1808,  there  lived  near  Croom, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  farmer  named 
Michael  Boland.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
prosperous  man,  and  the  ovmer  of  many 
himdred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  that  fine 
county. 

He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  this 
year,  and  the  parish  chapel  never  saw,  in 
their  time,  a  finer  family  for  stature,  symme- 
try, and  comeliness,  attend  its  mass  than 
]\fichael  Bolsmd,  his  wife,  and  children. 
With  the  growth  of  his  family,  his  ambition 
and  desire  of  increased  wealthiness  gi-ew ; 
and,  by  the  agency  of  some  hundred  pounds, 
he  became  the  tithe -proctor,  or  rector  of 
several  patches  of  tithes  throughout  the 
county. 

At  first  he  was  successful  in  this  specula- 
tion, and  with  his  increased  profits,  himself 
and  his  children  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
important  tone  and  bearing  in  society.  In 
fact,  his  sons  and  daughters  passed  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  only  in  external  appear- 
ance, but  in  elegance  of  manners  and  culti- 
vation of  mind  ;  for  he  spared  no  expense  on 
their  education,  as  well  in  his  original  as  in 
his  subsequent  condition  of  life  ;  besides 
that  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious, the  County  of  Limerick  was  the  gi'eat 
school-house,  not  only  of  Munster,  but  of  all 
Ireland — vide  Carleton's  "  Poor  Scholar." 

The  sudden  departure  of  the  Boland s  from 
the  intercourse  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
their  former  companions  and  neighbors,  as 
well  as  the  long  brooding  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
soon  gave  rise  to  loud  murmurs  and  sarcas- 
tic retrospective  observations  against  them  ; 
and  people  far  and  near  took  every  occasion 
to  offend  and  insult  them — both  men  and 
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women — wherever  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  in  a  galling  manner,  of- 
fered. Often  were  the  Misses  Boland  asked, 
when  mounted  on  their  side-saddles,  did 
they  remember  when  their  mother  used  to 
be  driving  her  cart-load  of  tankards  of  sour 
milk  to  the  market  of  Limerick,  and  sitting 
there  for  days  retailing  it  at  a  penny  a  gal- 
lon, &c. ;  and  as  often  were  the  young  broth- 
ers asked,  when  bursting  over  an  old  neigh- 
bor's fence,  in  scarlet  and  buckskin,  if  they 
remembered  when  their  father  and  mother 
bore  an  active  hand  and  shoulder  to  the  car- 
rying out  and  spreading  of  the  manure  to 
the  fields,  &c. 

Far  from  being  abashed  at  all  this,  the 
Bolands  only  sought  ampler  opportunities  to 
annoy  and  exasperate  their  ill-wishers  by 
more  imperious  airs  to  them,  and  a  closer 
attendance  to  the  gentlemanly  sports  of  the 
coimtry,  but  still  they  gave  no  tangible 
cause  to  quarrel  broadly  with  them.  While 
matters  were  going  on  in  this  way,  they  re- 
ceived a  nocturnal  anonymous  letter,  order- 
ing them  to  send  a  few  of  their  abimdant 
stock  of  arms  to  a  certain  lonely  place,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  popular  legislators  of  that 
turbulent  coimty.  This  summons  the  Bo- 
lands answered  by  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  a 
challenge  to  the  parties  to  come  and  take 
them  forcibly  if  they  durst.  They  were 
again  summoned  for  their  arms,  and  cau- 
tioned to  lower  their  demand  for  tithes.  To 
this,  too,  they  sent  an  exasperating  response 
of  defiance,  and  a  challenge,  after  which  they 
seriously  went  about  fortifying  their  dwell- 
ing, and  putting  it  into  the  best  posture 
of  defence  against  the  assault  which  they 
were  very  certain  would  be  made  on  them 
sooner  or  later. 

They  built  a  line  of  lofty  strong  stone  walls 
around  their  house,  offices,  and  other  prop- 
erty, and,  thus  secure,  they  awaited  anxiously 
the  expected  visit  of  their  deadly  enemies. 

In  the  meantime  the  messengers  of  ven- 
geance passed  through  all  the  coimties  of 
Munster,  with  an  account  of  the  rebeUious 
designs  of  the  Bolands,  against  the  majesty 
of  midnight  legislation  ;  and  to  collect  levies 
of  fnen,  ammunition,  army,  and  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  certain  destructive 
attack  ypon  them. 

One  evening,  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  the  roads  and  paths  leading  to 
the  little  village  of  Kilteely,  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Boland*s  house,  was  observed  to 
be  more  than  usually  thronged  with  men,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  passing,  as  it  were, 
to  and  from  Limerick,  and  strangers,  ap- 
parently, to  all  the  inhabitants  and  to  each 
other.  Shortly  after  nightfall,  the  hill  of 
Kilteely  was  seen  covered  with  men  and 


horses,  and  within  an  old  ruined  house  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  a  dim  light  was  seen  to 
occasionally  flitter.  This  ruin  was  full  of 
respectably  dressed  men,  and  at  one  end  of 
it,  on  chairs,  and  at  a  table,  provided  for  the 
occasion,  sat  twelve  of  the  most  respectable 
of  them,  and  a  portly  important-looking 
gentleman  on  an  elevated  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  TSvo  or  three  candles  were  burn- 
ing, and  some  shps  of  paper  were  on  the 
table. 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  the  judge 
asked,  in  an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  any 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  court  on 
that  night?  He  was  immediately  answered 
in  a  solemn  tone,  by  more  than  one  voice, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business,  but 
that  only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Right 
against  Boland,  should  be  brought  before 
him  at  that  present  time.  The  judge  then 
desired  tliat  the  case  be  gone  into.  Wliere- 
upon  a  middle-sized  well-set  yoimg  man, 
about  six-and-twenty  yeara  of  age,  whose 
name  we  know,  and  who  sat  behind  the 
judge,  now  brought  his  chair  forward  to  the 
table,  on  the  judge's  left  hand,  and  unrolling 
a  roll  of  paper,  read  in  a  low,  solemn,  byt 
audible  tone  of  voice,  a  seiies  of  charges 
preferred  by  the  said  Captain  Right  against 
the  said  Michael  Boland  and  his  sons. 

The  captain  was  then  called  up,  and  he 
deposed  to  diflferent  changes  against  tlie  de- 
fendants— such  as  taking  beforehand,  or  in 
reversion,  several  small  farms  ot-er  the  heads 
of  i)oor  but  solvent  tenants,  turning  them 
adrift  on  the  world,  and  converting  their 
small  agricultural  farms  into  one  or  more 
large  farms  for  grazing ;  thereby  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  contracting 
the  supply  of  agricultural  produce — the  pay- 
ment to  his  laboring  men  of  only  eight-pence 
a  day,  which  he  compounded  for  in  kind — 
potatoes,  milk,  &c.,  at  twice,  at  least,  what 
those  commodities  fetched  him  in  the  neigh- 
boring mai'kets.  These  were  only  a  few  of 
the  many  charges  of  petty  tyranny  preferred 
against  Boland  ;  but  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  was  his  Tithe  Exactions. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  up  to  prove 
these  weighty  offences,  after  which  it  was 
asked  if  the  accused  party  had  been  served 
with  notices  to  desist  from  those  high  mis- 
demeanors ;  and  if  he  had  engaged  any  one 
to  speak  for  him,  or  in  his  favor.  After  a 
shoii  pause,  a  man  above  the  middle  size, 
with  shaggy  hair  and  beard,  and  of  a  sinister 
aspect,  came  up  to  the  table  and  said,  that 
although  he  had  not  been  employed  or  de- 
puted to  appear  for  Mr.  Boland  and  the 
young  masters  and  misses,  his  fine  sons  and 
daughters,  yet  justice  to  the  accused  com- 
pelled him  to  come  forward,  and  offer  a  few 
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words  in  Gxtenuation  of  the  punishment,  if 
any,  -which  should  be  inflicted  for  their  il- 
leged  misdeeds.  "First,  then,"  he  asked, 
**was  it  possible  that  they,  the  men  then 
present,  shovdd  be  angry  or  offended  at  see- 
ing one  of  their  own  race  and  rehgion  spring 
up  from  among  them,  and  take  his  station 
with  the  best  of  the  CromweUian  Shoneens 
that  surrounded  and  oppressed  them  ?  And 
when  he  did  so  spring  up,  was  it  any  blame 
to  him  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  which 
The  Law  allowed  him  to  maintain  his  eleva- 
tion, though  it  might  be  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  and  necks  of  as  good  fellows  as 
himself?  What  had  Mr.  Boland  done  but 
what  others  had  been  doing  fpr  ages,  and 
were  doing  still?  As  for  the  matter  of 
tithes,  sure  they  should  be  paid  to  the 
minister  who  they  never  saw  nor  cared  to 
see,  and  if  Mr.  Boland  had  profit  on  them, 
so  much  the  better,  because  the  less  tithe 
that  went  into  the  absent  minister's  pocket 
the  more  wovdd  they  all  be  pleased.  To  be 
sure  the  tithe-proctor  always  exacted  to  the 
last  farthing,  and  more  thsui  the  minister — 
and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Boland  was  not 
behind  any  of  the  trade — and  some  people 
say,  indeed,  that,  from  his  knowledge  of 
farming  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  people's 
little  tillage,  he  sometimes  exacted  to  within 
a  trifle  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  Indeed, 
in  my  own  case — and  I  am  but  a  poor 
brogue-maker,  with  half-a-dozen  acres  of  the 

poorest  lands  of  F , — he  took  from  me, 

between  citations  to  the  Bishop's  Court  and 
other  costs,  with  the  original  tithes,  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  produce  of  my  little 
farm  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one  in  the  parish 
that  &res  better  than  myself,  especially  the 
poor  people  who  don't  understand  the  law, 
and  who  are  not  able,  or  wiUing,  to  get  into 
ii  However,  I  confess,  I  never  regretted 
my  own  share  of  the  loss,  when  I  knew  and 
thought  that  it  aU  went  to  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  Masters  and  Misses  Boland. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  cutting-up  which 
^oung  Mick  Boland  gave  me,  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  loaded  whip,  the  day  I  went  to 
their  house  to  complain  tiiat  their  driver  had 
put  all  my  sheep  into  the  pound,  for  a  debt 
of  sixteen  shillings,  tithe-money.  And  now, 
my  Lord  Justice,  as  I  have  said  so  much  of 
the  truth  in  favor  of  Mr.  Boland  and  his 
family,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  pass  a 
merciful  and  just  sentence  on  them,  and  that 
this  just  lury  won't  find  these  friends  to  us, 
to  our  religion,  and  to  our  coimtry,  guilty. 

There  was  a  suppressed  murmur  of  appro- 
bation,  accompamed  by  an  audible  stamping 
of  feet,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  merciful 
harangue.  But  silence  being  caUed,  the 
jurors  put  their  heada  together  across  the 


table,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  their 
foreman  handed  up  the  issue-paper  to  the 
secretary,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge, 
on  receipt  of  which  that  functionary  arose, 
and  in  a  solemn,  scarcely  audible  voice,  read 
from  the  paper  a  verdict  of  "  guilty"  against 
Michael  Boland  and  his  two  sons.  The 
judge  then  immediately  arose  from  his  chair, 
and  in  a  low,  solemn,  but  firm  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  pronounced  the  verdict  of  the 
court  to  be,  "  Death  and  Dark  Destruction 
to  Michael  Boland  and  his  two  sons,"  and 
that  the  sentence  should  be  executed  that 
very  night  On  the  announcement  of  the 
verdict  a  low  shriek  of  exultation  arose  from 
the  audience,  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
half-supf  assed  cry  of,  "Long  life  to  our 
Judge  !    Long  life  to  Buck  EngHsh  !  " 

The  judge  stood  up  again  and  said :  "  Now, 
boys,  I  know  that  there  is  no  man  here 
present  but  a  man  who  has  been  often  well 
tried  in  exploits  of  danger  and  of  death: 
every  man  of  you  is  the  leader  of  a  party  of 
brave  fellows,  who,  with  yourselves,  have 
sworn  to  sustain  the  oppressed,  crush  the 
tyrant,  and  right  the  wronged.  Your  men 
are  brave,  bold,  and  hearty ;  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  and  in  perfect  submission  ta 
your  order&  Let  the  old  tyrant  and  his 
young  cubs  be  cut  off,  at  aU  hazards,  but 
spare  the  women — nay,  make  every  possible 
exertion  to  save  them,  but,  more  especially, 
and  by  all  means,  let  the  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Anna,  be  saved,  secured,  and  brought 
to  me,  as  you  all  know  how  long  I  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  make  her  mine.  And 
now,  boys,  every  man  to  his  post,  and  I,  your 
commander,  shall  lead  you  on." 

Buck  English  is  a  real  character — his  real 
name  was  Kyan,  and  he  had  been  respectably 
reared,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxicat- 
ing excitement  of  the  French  Revolution — 
he  also  fought  in  '98,  and  subsequently,  for 
his  inteUigence  and  daring  spirit,  became 
the  leader  of  aU  the  lawless  and  disaffected 
parties  in  his  native  County  of  Limerick,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  Mimster. 

The  parties  within  the  old  ruin  now  made 
their  appearance  on  the  hill,  and  every  man 
of  them  going  to  the  head  of  his  own  body, 
they  marched  first  to  Hospital,  a  contiguous 
village,  where  they  boldly  beat  a  drum,  the 
soimd  of  which  called  up,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, such  a  concourse  of  armed  men  as 
frightened  the  parties  themselves.  They 
marched  from  that,  westwards,  to  Knock- 
any,  where  they  dug  up  several  extensive 
fields  (of  grass)  belonging  to  Mr.  O'Grady. 
They  marched  on  then,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, towards  the  residence  of  the  Bolands, 
their  numbers  increasinpc  as  they  went  aloniz. 
by  voluntary  and  involi^taiy  pkrtiea 
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The  Bolands,  ever  on  the  watch,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  to  be  visited  that 
night  by  those  parties  whom  they  had  so 
long  defied,  but  they  never  calculated  that 
they  shovdd  be  attacked  by  such  a  strong 
force  as  they  now  learned  was  approaching 
them — for  it  is  beheved  that  the  actual  num- 
ber covdd  not  have  been  less  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  contributed  by  the  Counties  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny. 

However,  they  were  not  daimted,  but  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 
Thoy  first  sent  out  (off  their  premises)  all 
their  servants^^  men  and  women,  lest  there 
should  be  a  spy  or  a  traitor  among  them. 
They  then  carried  up  all  their  arms  and  am- 
munition to  the  top  floor  of  their  (two-story, 
long,  thatched)  house.  The  father  and  the 
younger  son  planted  themselves  at  one  of 
the  windows  facing  the  front  The  elder 
son  and  the  family  tutor,  a  young  man  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  would  not  abandon 
them  in  their  hour  of  danger,  took  their 
stand  at  the  window  which  looked  directly 
at  the  narrow  strong  door  of  the  wall  which 
inclosed  the  house.  The  two  daughters, 
with  their  mother,  took  up  their  places  ^be- 
tween the  two  windows,  under  cover  of  the 
wall,  and  having  been  well  practiced  for 
some  weeks  previous,  stood  prepared  to  load 
and  hand  up  the  arms  to  their  heroes  when 
the  occasion  shovdd  arrive.  About  the  hour 
of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  an  odd  random  shot,  gave  the 
Bolands  certain  and  unmistakable  notice 
that  their  hour  of  terror  was  at  hand.  And 
soon  they  could  hear  a  monotonous  sound  of 
moving  feet  and  suppressed  voices,  under 
the  outer  walls  of  their  fortress.  A  horn 
was  then  sounded,  and  the  besieged  were 
called  upon  to  open  their  gates  and  surren- 
der at  discretion.  But  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  within,  where  all  was  total  dark- 
ness and  apparent  inactivity.  Several  at- 
tempts were  now  made  to  burst  the  strong 
yard  door,  but  without  effect  The  assail- 
ants then  began  to  fire  at  the  thateh  of  the 
dwelhng  house,  as  well  as  on  the  out-offices, 
with  the  intent  of  setting  them  in  flames ; 
and  after  several  attempts,  they  ultimately 
succeeded  in  igniting  the  thatch  of  a  de- 
tached cow-house,  which  stood  out  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  the  wind,  unfortunately 
happening  to  blow  from  that  quarter  to  the 
other  offices,  carried  the  fire  to  them,  by 
which  they  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  In  the 
meantime,  they  procured  two  sledges  from  a 
neighboring  forge,  with  which  they  assaulted 
the  yard  door,  which  they  soon  broke  in. 
Now  there  was  a  dead  pause  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants — for  they  knew  very  well,  that 


to  pass  on  the  threshold  of  this  door  was  cer^ 
tain  death.  However,  the  pressure  from  the 
rear  was  so  great,  that  sudderily  several  men 
were  involimtarily  pushed  in  through  the 
doorway.  And  now  the  work  of  death  com- 
menced, for  no  sooner  had  the  first  batch 
been  pressed  in,  than  there  was  such  a  well- 
directed  shower  of  bullets  poured  out  on 
them  from  four  well-charged  blimderbusses, 
as  levelled  every  man  of  l£em  with  the  earth. 
A  moment's  pause  ensued,  and  the  door  was 
again  fiUed  with  new  aspirants  for  "  fame  in 
the  cannon's  mouth,"  who,  however,  fared  as 
badly  as  the  preceding  batch.  During  this 
time  the  assaihng  party  had  been  busy  with 
crowbars  and  othefinstruments,  in  making 
several  breaches  in  the  yard  walls.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  owning  entrances 
in  three  different  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  several  himdred 
men  were  precipitated  into  the  yard.  And 
now  commenced  the  work  of  death  in  ear- 
nest The  assailants  were  shot  down  in 
scores,  while  the  upper  windows  of  the 
house,  from  which  the  deadly  firing  was  so 
ably  kept  up,  received  fifty  discharges  to  the 
one  that  issued  from  them.  The  house  was 
immediately  surrounded,  and  guards  of 
chosen  faithful  men  were  placed  at  its  doors 
and  lower  windows,  with  strict  orders  te  let 
no  one,  especially  the  "old  fox,"  escape, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  women. 

To  add  te  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
Bolands,  the  assailants  had  now  succeeded  in 
igniting  the  thateh  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  it  was  immediately  in  a  blaze.*  The  Bo- 
lands and  their  tutor,  ably  served  by  their 
mother  and  sisters,  still  continued  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  on  the  parties  outside, 
without  being  yet  fatigued  or  disabled.  But 
at  length  the  upper  floor  became  teo  hot,  and 
the  old  man,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  re- 
treated to  the  lower  floor.  The  orothers 
and  the  tutor,  however,  remained  above,  but 
doing  less  execution,  because,  when  the  as-' 
sailants  saw  the  house  on  fire,  they  retreated 
outside  the  yard  wall,  excepting  the  guard 
who  were  placed  roimd  the  house,  and  these 
stood  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  party 
above  had  not  power  of  injuring  them,  with- 
out fully  exposing  their  own  persons  at  the 
windows. 

While  both  parties  were  thus  in  a  fearful 
state  of  suspense,  the  burning  roof  of  the 
house  fell  in  on  the  three  young  men  above, 
and  immediately  buried  them  for  ever  in  its 
destructive  flames.  The  assailing  crowds 
set  up  a  terrific  shout  of  triumph.  The  floor 
above  now  began  to  crackle,  and  so  dense 
was  the  smoke  below,  that  the  old  man  and 
the  women  were  in  a  state  little  short  of  suf- 
focation.   At  last  the  Proctor  became  det- 
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perate,  and  opening  one  of  the  ground  win- 
dows, and  taking  bis  poor  wife  by  the  band, 
La  attempted*to  throw  himself  and  her  out 
through  it.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
ai)peared  at  the  window,  than  the  old  man 
was  riddled  with  bullets  fi'om  mtbout,  and 
thrown  back  into  the  now  blazing  room  from 
which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  escape. 

The  three  young  men  and  the  old  man 
being  now  destro^'ed,  a  voice  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  called  out,  in  a  fierce  commanding 
t(^)ne,  to  rescue  the  women  at  all  hazards, 
whereupon  the  sledges  were  applied  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house  ;  but  while  they  were 
thus  engaged,  the  young  women  unbarred 
the  back  door,  and  rushing  out  with  their 
mother,  uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks, 
they  ran  into  a  stable  which  was  near,  be- 
fore they  could  be  laid  hold  ol  Here,  how- 
ever, the  two  daughters  were  immediately 
seized  on  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
siege,  Buck  EngUsh,  and  carried  out,  but  not 
violently,  until  they  came  to  the  stable-door, 
where  the  eldest  daughter  laid  hold  of  the 
iron  bolt  staple  of  the  door-post,  and  so  des- 
perately did  she  hold  it,  that  she  did  not  let 
it  go  till  her  shoulder  wtis  dislocated.  They 
were  both  carried  off  then  to  the  Graltee  moun- 
tains, the  usuid  resort  of  the  Buck^  who  re- 
tained the  eldest  during  pleasure.  I  forget 
what  became  of  the  younger  giri,  but  the 
otlier  bec.'ime  deranged,  and  in  that  melan- 
choly state  was  subsequently  taken  into  the 
"  protection,"  as  it  is  called,  of  a  certain 
banker  of  Limerick,  who  shot  himself  in  that 
city,  to  my  own  knowledge,  inl815.  *  *  * 

The  scone  at  the  residence  of  the  Bolands, 
on  the  moiTiing  after  the  attack,  was  truly 
horrifying.  The  remains  of  the  four  men, 
almost  burned  to  cinders,  were  dug  out  of 
the  still  burning  niins,  nor  was  the  sj^ectacle 
in  the  yard  and  on  the  neighboring  road 
less  frightful,  from  the  multitude  of  dead 
bodies  w4th  which  they  were  strewn  ;  for 
most  of  their  stranger  assailants  who  were 
killed  were  left  on  the  spot — the  party  not 
choosing  to  be  seen  carrying  them  off  by 
daylight.  But  such  of  tlie  people  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  as  fell,  were  canied  off 
by  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  hid  during 
that  day,  but  buried  at  night  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  then*  houses,  in  the  newly- 
I)loughed  and  in  the  wheat-sown  fields.  The 
inquest,  &c.,  being  over,  the  government  and 
the  gentry  of  the  county  offered  a  large  re- 
ward for  any  information  that  would  lead  to 
the  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  the  actors, 
especially  the  commander,  in  this  fearful 
ti*agedy.  A  strong  mihtary  force  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  bad 
and  sus2)icious  characters  of  tlie  district  were 
taken  up,  and  committed  to  gaol  on  suspi- 


cion. However,  the  original  concocters  of  the 
murder  made  their  escape,  either  to  England 
or  to  the  remote  parts  of  Clare,  Kerry,  and 
Cork  ;  whilst  terror  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  County  of  Limerick  among  the  farmers 
at  seeing  the  numbers  that  were  arrested* 
and  the  largeness  of  the  reward. 

One  morning,  as  a  well-known  active 
magistrate  of  the  county  was  sitting  at  his 
breakfast,  a  strange  woman  came  to  his  door, 
and  requested  to  see  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance. He  immediately  called  up  two  of 
his  'servant  men,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  door  and  see  that  the  woman  w^as  really 
a  woman,  and  that  she  had  no  ai-ms  about 
her.  This  was  soon  done,  and  the  woman,  a 
real  one,  was  ushered  into  his  worship's 
presence.  She  then  told  him — the  room 
being  first  cleared  of  all  other  people — that 
she  was  the  wife  of  D A ,  the  brogue- 
maker  of  F ,  that  her  husband  was  an 

honest,  industrious  man,  w^ho  knew  his  own 
trade  and  business  well,  and  w^ho  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  business  of  other  people, 
too,  and  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  country 
— that  he  was  a  man  of  upright  and  Chnstian 
pnnciples,  who  would  always  feel  it  a  con- 
scientious duty  to  aid  the  laws  of  his  country 
to  preserve  social  order  and  punish  ciime — 
tliat  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  terrified  or 
bribed  by  any  amount  of  punishment  or 
reward  ;  but  that  if  he  were/>ro^;e?7//  managed 
and  kindly  treated^  he  might  be  found  able  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  useful  information. 

His  worsliip  had  the  good-natured  poor 
woman  taken  good  care  of  for  that  day-  -  and 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  same  night  he  took  and 
put  her  comfortably  sitting  on  a  horse, 
behind  one  of  his  constables,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  military  body,  horse  and  foot, 
marched  her  in  safety,  she  showing  the  way 
to  her  own  house.  They  found  honest  Darby 
sitting  by  his  fire,  reading  his  prayer-book, 
and  in  gi-eat  grief  at  the  unaccoimiible 
absence  of  his  wife.  He  was  dreadfully 
agitated  when  he  found  himself  arrested,  and 
strongly  protested  that  he  was  an  honest, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  ;  and 
wondered  much  what  this  was  all  about 

His  worship  advised  him  to  be  calm — that 
all  should  be  well,  but  that  he  should  accom- 
pany liimself  to  his  liouse.  After  Darby  had 
spent  several  usefully  employed  days  with 
his  new  friend,  he  was  transmitted  to 
Limerick  gaol,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
well  treated,  and  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife  as 
often  as  she  desired  it  The  w  ife  soon  found 
that  it  w^ould  be  more  convenient  for  her, 
and  2:)erhaps  somew^hat  safer,  to  be  Hving 
near  her  husband,  and  therefore  w^ent  to 
reside  in  Limerick.     The  news  of  Diu-by's 
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arrest  caused  no  little  alarm  through  the 
county,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about 
that  pei-sons  were  now  arrested,  of  whose 
participation  in  the  Boland  affair  no  human 
being  could  give  any  hint  except  himself 
alone.  His  wife's  rooms  became  crowded 
every  day  with  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  the  men  arrested, — and  others  not 
arrested,  or  suspected  by  any  living  being — 
money  in  huncfreds  of  pounds  was  poured 
into  her  lap  to  purchase  the  ignorance,  the 
silence,  or  the  perjury  of  Darby — and  every 
one  went  away  appai'ently  satisfied  with 
Darby  s  promises  through  Ins  faithful  wife. 

The  assizes  came  down  at  last.  Darby 
lost  all  recollection  of  any  money  but  the 
large  public  reward,  and  on  that  occasion 
over  twenty  men  were  hanged  chiefly  on  his 
evidence — though  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
crown  coimsel  to  bring  the  poor  reluctant 
man  to  the  point ;  but  when  he  did  make  a 
convicting  admission,  he  took  care  that  it 
should  be  a  clincher,  wrung  from  him,  as  he 
wished  it  to  appear,  by  a  cunning  coimsel. 
The  gdlows  at  Limerick  continued  for  years 
after  to  be  fed  by  Darby  with  victims  for  this 
crime ;  and  several  hundred  were  trans- 
ported, or  went  into  volvmtaiy  banishment 
on  account  of  this  fearful  butchery.  The 
writer  of  this  knew  well,  and  was  at  school 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Court  of  Kilteely 
HilL 


CHAPTER  I 

T7ie  Chapel  Green  of  Esker  Dearg, 

The  chapel  of  Esker  Dearg,  or  the  Red 
Ridge,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  well-culti- 
vated countiy,  that  for  miles  about  it 
literally  teemed  with  abimdance.  Tlie  Red 
Ridge  under  which  it  stood  was  one  of  those 
long  eminences,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland.  It  was,  as  the  name  be- 
tokens, a  prolonged  elevation  that  ran  for 
neai'ly  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  ^vithout  appearing  to  yield  to,  or 
be  influenced  by,  the  natural  position  or 
undulations  of  the  country  through  which  it 
went.  The  epithet  of  red  which  was  attached 
to  it,  originated,  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition, in  a  massacre  which  had  taken  place 
upon  it  during  one  of  the  Elizabethan  wai's. 
Others  imputed  it  to  a  cause  much  more 
obvious  and  natural,  viz.,  its  peculiar  apj^ear- 
ance  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to 
the  parched  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  dry  and  elevated 
position,  was  covered  only  with  furze  and 
lem,  or  thin,  short  grass  thfit  was  parched 
by  the  sun  into  a  kind  of  red-brown  culur 


Under  that  end  of  fids  Esker  wliich 
pointed  neai'est  to  the  south-west,  stood 
the  chapel  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  was 
a  rather  long  building  with  double  gables 
and  a  double  roof,  perfectly  plain,  and  with 
no  other  ornament,  either  inside  or  out,  if 
we  except  a  marble  cross  that  stood  ^igainst 
the  wall  upon  the  altar,  of  which  the  good 
priest  was  not  a  Uttle  vain,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  of  his  own  procuring.  A  public 
road  of  course  ran  past  it,  or  rather  skirted 
the  green  imenclosed  space,  by  which,  in 
common  ^vith  most  coimtry  edifices,  it  was 
sun'ounded.  Another  road  joined  that  wliich 
we  have  mentioned,  within  a  few  perches  of 
it,  so  that  it  stood  at  what  might  be  nearly 
considered  a  cross-road.  One  or  two  large 
trees  gi*ew  beside  it,  which  gave  to  its 
otherwise  simple  appearance  something  of 
picturesque  eft'ect,  especially  durmg  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  they  were  thickly  covered 
with  leaves,  and  waved  and  rustled  in  the  sun 
to  the  refreshing  breezes  of  that  delightful 
season. 

It  was  Sunday  in  the  early  part  of  jVIarch 
— we  will  not  name  the  year — wlien  our  stoiy 
commences.  The  Red  Ridge  Chapel  wiis  as 
usual  suiToimded  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  congi'egation  that  had  assembled  to  hear 
Mass.  Within  its  walls  there  were  onlv  a 
few  classes  of  youngsters,  male  and  female, 
formed  into  circles,  learning  their  catechism 
from  the  schoolmaster  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  clerk,  or  some  devotee  who  possessed 
education  enough  to  qualify  himself  for  that 
kind  office.  Here  and  there  in  different 
parts  of  the  chaj^el  were  small  groups  of 
adult  persons,  more  rehgiously  disposed  than 
tlie  rest,  engaged  in  saying  the  rosary,  whilst 
several  others  were  performing  solitary  de- 
votions, some  stationary  in  a  corner  of  the 
chapel,  and  others  going  the  cu'cuit  ai'ound 
its  walls  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  Fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  Now,  all  these  reh- 
gious  and  devotional  acts  take  place  prerioiLS 
to  tlie  arrivid  of  the  priest,  and  are  suspended 
the  moment  he  commences  Mass  ;  into  the 
more  sublime  majesty  of  wliich  they  aj^pear, 
as  it  were,  to  lose  themselves  and  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  great  body  of  the  congregation,  how- 
ever, until  the  clerg^Tiian  makes  his  appear- 
ance, ai'C  to  be  found  outside,  on  what  is 
called  the  Chapel  Green.  Here  they  stand 
in  gi'oups,  engaged  in  discussing  the  topics 
of  the  day,  or  such  local  intelligence  as  may 
interest  them  ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  those  gi'oups 
that  we  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  oiir 
readers. 

Under  the  larger  of  the  two  trees  we  have 
described  stood  a  circle  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, listening  to,  and  evidently  amused  by, 
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Uie  conversation  of  an  individual  whose  beai> 
ing  and  appearance  we  must  describe  at 
great  lengtL 

He  was  a  person  whom  at  first  sight  you 
would  feel  disposed  to  class  with  young  men. 
In  other  words,  you  might  be  led,  from  the 
lively  flow  of  his  spirits  and  his  peculiarly 
buoyant  manner,  to  infer  that  he  had  not  gone 
beyond  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Upon  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  you  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  his  countenance,  despite  of  its 
healthy  hue,  was  a  good  deal  wrecked  and 
weatherbeaten,  and  gave  indications  of  those 
traces,  which  not  only  a  much  longer  period 
of  time,  but  deep  and  violent  passions,  sel- 
dom fail  to  leave  behind  them.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  at  first  glance  seemed 
handsome,  but  upon  a  nearer  approach  you 
were  certain  to  find  that  their  expression  was 
heartless  and  disagreeable.  They  betokened 
no  symptom  of  humanity  of  feehng,  but  were 
lit  up  with  a  spirit  of  harsh  and  reckless  levity, 
which,  whilst  it  made  him  popular  with  the  un- 
thinking multitude,  might  have  been  easily 
understood  as  the  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
direct  exponent,  of  a  bad  and  remorseless 
heart  The  expression  of  his  mouth  was  at  the 
same  time  both  hard  and  wanton,  and  his  eyes, 
though  full  of  a  hvely  lustre,  resembled  in 
their  brightness  those  of  a  serpent  or  hyena. 
His  forehead  was  constructive  but  low,  and, 
we  may  say,  rather  unintellectual  than  other- 
wise. He  was  without  whiskers,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  a  wound  on  the  back 
part  of  his  jaw  to  be  visible,  and  one-half  of 
the  left-hand  httle  finger  had  been  shot  off 
in  defence  of  his  church  and  country,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  This  was  a  subject 
however,  upon  which  he  always  affected  a 
good  de^l  of  mysteij  when  conversing  with 
file  people,  or  we  should  say,  he  took  care  to 
throw  out  such  oracular  insinuations  of  what 
he  had  suffered  in  their  defence,  as,  according 
to  their  opinion,  almost  constituted  him  a 
martyr.  Li  size  he  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height,  compact,  and  exceedingly 
well  built  His  chest  was  deep  and  his 
shoidders  powerful,  whilst  his  Umbs  were 
fuU  of  muscular  strength  and  great  activity. 

Having  thus  given  a  portrait  of  his  person, 
it  only  remains  that  we  describe  his  costimie 
as  he  appeared  on  the  Sunday  in  question, 
and  we  do  so  because  it  may  be  right  to  in- 
form our  readers,  in  the  outset,  that  one  of 
his  peculiarities  was  a  habit  of  seldom  ap- 
pearing, for  any  lengthened  period,  in  the 
same  dress,  or  indeed  in  the  same  locality. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  on  a  pair  of  tight 
buckskin  breeches,  top-boots  and  spurs — for 
he  mostly  went  on  horseback — a  blue  body- 
coat,  with  bright  gilt  buttons,  a  buff  cassi- 
mere  waistcoat^  and  a  very  fashionable  hat 


The  cravat  he  wore  was  of  green  silk,  and 
was  tied  in  a  knot,  which  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  initiated  as  one  that  entitled  him 
to  their  confidence  and  respect  Our  readers 
may  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for,  tmfortunate- 
ly  so  high  and  bitter  have  party  prejudices  and 
feelings  in  our  disturbed  country  run,  that 
the  very  dress  has  been  often  forced  to  be- 
come  s^boUc  of  their  spirit  and  existence. 

The  chapel  green,  as  we  have  said,  was 
covered  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  tiie  priest 
Here  was  a  circle  in  which  stood  some  rus- 
tic poHtician,  who,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  ghmpse  at  some  news- 
paper of  the  day,  was  retailing  its  contents 
to  a  greedy  circle  of  Hsteners  about  him. 
There  again  stood  some  well-known  story- 
teller, or  perhaps  a  Hve  old  senachie,  reciting 
wild  and  stirring  legends  to  his  particular 
circle.  Some  were  stretched  indolently  on 
the  grass,  or  lying  about  the  ditches  in  the 
adjoming  fields,  but  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  anxious  crowd  was  assembled  under 
the  tree  against  which  Buck  English — for  by 
this  name  was  he  known — leaned.  We 
should  say  here,  however,  that  he  was  not 
called  Buck  English,  because  his  name  was 
English,  but  in  consequence  of  his  attempts 
at  pronouncing  the  English  tongue  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  considered  peculi* 
arly  elegant  and  fashionable.  The  man's 
education  was  very  limited,  indeed  he  had 
scarcely  received  any,  but  he  was  gifted  at 
the  same  time  with  a  low  vulgar  fluency  of 
language  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
intellectual  gift,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
wanted  nothing  but  "  tip-top  prononsensa- 
tion,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  make  it  high-flown 
and  gentlemanly. 

Our  friend  "  the  Buck,"  as  he  was  univer- 
sally called,  was  no  sooner  perceived  in  hia 
usual  station  under  the  tree  than  there  was 
a  rapid  gathering  of  the  assembled  crowd  to 
hear  him. 

"  Hallo,  Paddy !  what's  the  matther  ?  where 
are  you  goin*  to  in  sich  a  hell  of  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Blood  alive !  man,  sure  Buck  English  is 
at  his  post  to-day." 

"How  at  his  post?" 

"Why  under  the  three  where  he  always 
is  when  he  comes  here  af  a  Sunday." 

"  Hut !  sure  I  know  that ;  come,  begad,  let 
us  hear  him." 

"  Faith,  it's  he  that's  up  to  the  outs  and 
ins  of  everything.  Sure  ilie  Counsellor  him- 
self made  mintion  of  him  in  a  great  speech 
some  time  ago.  It  seems  the  Buck  sent  him 
up  five  pounds  in  a  letther,  and  the  Counsel- 
lor read  the  letther,  and  said  it  came  from  a 
most  respectable  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Barney — ^no,  not  Barney — it  wasn't  Bar- 
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ney  lie  called  him,  but — ^but — let  me  see — 
ay,  begad — Bir — Bimard — ay,  one  Bimard 
English,  Esquire,  from  the  Barony  of  Treena 
Heela;  bekaise,  as  the  Buck  doesn't  keep  him- 
self very  closely  to  any  particular  place  of 
livin',  he  dated  his  letther,  I  suppose,  from 
the  Barony  at  large." 

''At  any  rate  one  thinp^'s  dear,  that  he's 
high  up  ^d  the  GouBsellor,  an'  if  he  ^rasn't 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  he  wouldn't  be  that" 

They  had  now  reached  the  tree,  and  found 
that,  E^ort  as  the  time  was,  a  considerable 
crowd  had  already  assembled  about  him,  so 
that  they  were  obUged  to  stand  pretiy  far 
out  in  the  circle.  One  or  two  young  men, 
sons  of  most  rei^ectable  farmers — for  it 
somehow  happened  that  the  Buck  was  no 
great  favorite  with  the  seniors — stood,  or 
rather  had  the  honor  of  standing,  within  the 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  "  houldin'  conver- 
sation wid  him  ;"  for  it  could  not  reasonable 
be  supposed  that  the  Buck  could  throw  away 
such  valuable  poHtical  information  and  high- 
flown  English  upon  mere  boors,  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

"  And  so,  Mr.  English,"  said  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  brought  within  the  circle, 
''  you  think  the  established  church,  the  great 
heresy  of  Luther,  will  go  down  at  last  ?  " 

"Think  it,  Tom — why,  if  you  get  me  a 
book  111  swear  it,  and  that's  better  than 
thinking  any  dee.  Didn't  Emencipation 
pess?  answer  me  thai"    ' 

"  Begad  it  did  so,  sir," — from  the  crowd. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  the  Buck,  "  what  doubt 
or  hesiteetion  can  there  be  that  the  seem 
power  and  authority  that  riz  our  own  church 
won't  be  keepable  of  puttin'  down  the  great 
protestiVigr  heresy  ?  " 

"  See  that  now,"  from  the  crowd ;  "  begad 
it  stands  to  raison  sure  enough." 

"Certingly"  he  proceeded,  "none  whai- 
somever  ;  but  then  the  question  is,  how  can 
it  be  effectualized  ?  " 

The  crowd — "  Begad,  and  so  it  is." 

"  Well,  my  friends,  it  isn't  at  oU  difficult 
to  determine  that  particulariiy :  you  oil  know 
that  a  men  Uves  by  food — ^very  well ;  pleece 
that  men  in  a  persition  where  he  can't  procure 
food  and  the  nethrel  kensiquence  is  that  he 
must  die.  Eh — ha !  ha !  ha ! — do  you  kim- 
prehind  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Crowd ; 
"  but  sure,  at  any  rate,  we  tmll  kimprehend 
it  by-an'-by." 

"  Very  well ;  take  the  protestmgr  church 
or  the  parsons,  for  it  is  oU  the  seem — de- 
prive them  of  the  mains  of  support,  that  is 
to  see,  deny  them  their  tithes --don't  pay  a 
shilling — ^hold  out  to  the  death,  as  my  friend 
the  Counsellor — ^great  O'Connell  says — and 
Vox*.  IL— 84 


as  we  oU  say,  practice  passive  resistance, 
then  you  know  the  establishment  must  stirve 
and  die  of  femine  and  distitootion,  as  a  con- 
tributive  jidgment  for  its  sin&" 

Crowd — "  Blood  alive,  isn't  that  great !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  from  the  other  circle. 

"  Why,  that  the  parsons,  an'  all  belonging 
to  them,  is  to  die  of  family  prostitution  for 
their  sins ! " 

"  Devil's  cure  to  them,  then,  for  they  de- 
sarve  it — at  least  many  of  them  does,  any- 
how," says  one  segment 

"Faith,  an'  I  don't  know  that  either,"  says 
another  segment  "The  parsons,  bad  a» 
they're  spoken  of,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
wilHn'  to  live  among  us  ;  and,  begad,  you  all 
know  that  they're  kind  friends  and  good 
neighbors,  an'  that  the  money  they  get  out 
of  the  parish  comes  back  into  the  parish  agin 
— ^not  aU  as  one  as  absentee  landlorda  They 
give  employment  as  ^  as  they're  able,  an' 
thar's  no  doubt  but  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters does  a  great  dale  of  good  among  the 
poor,  and  so,  begad,  does  the  parsons  them- 
selves often." 

"  Who  is  that  wiseecre  that  spoke  last  ?  " 
asked  the  Buck ;  "  if  I  don't  misteek  he  lee- 
bors  with  Dennis  Purcel,  the  procter." 

"Ay,  an'  a  very  good  masther  he  is,"  re- 
plied the  spokesman  of  the  segment ;  "  gives 
plenty  of  employment  anyhow — although 
the  pay's  no  great  shakes — an'  that's  more 
than  some  that  abuses  him  does." 

"  There's  no  one  aboosin'  him  here,  my 
good  friend,  so  don't  imegine  it — at  leest  I 
&ould  be  extremely  sorry  to  do  so.  I  re- 
spect himself  and  his  family  in  a  very  elevat- 
ed manner,  I  assoore  you.  An'  what's  more, 
my  friend.  111  thank  you  to  report  to  him 
that  I  said  so." 

Here  he  looked  significantly  among  the 
mob,  especially  as  he  perceived  that  the 
man's  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  him  whilst 
he  spoke,  and  having  thrust  his  tongue  into 
his  cheek,  half  in  derision,  and  half  as  it 
were  by  a  natural  action,  he  succeeded  at  aU 
events  in  creating  a  general  laugh ;  but  so 
easily  is  a  laugh,  among  such  an  audience^ 
created,  that  it  is  not  altogether  within  our 
power  or  penetration  to  determine  the  point 
which  occasioned  their  mirth,  unless  it  were 
the  grimace  with  which  his  words  were  ao- 
companied— or  stay — perhaps  it  was  the 
strong  evil  odor  in  which  Purcel,  the  sub- 

J'ect  of  their  conversation,  must  have  been 
leld. 

"Talk  of  the  devil,  Mr.  English,"  replied 
a  stem  voice  from  theUsteners,  "and he  wil 
appear ;  look  down  the  road  there  and  youll 
see  Purcel  himself  an'  his  family  drivin'  t6 
mass  on  the  sioeat  and  groans  of  the  people !  " 
"  Not  all  of  them,"  replied  aaotber  voice, 
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in  a  different  tone;  "there's  only  himself, 
his  wife,  and  their  tWo  spankin'  daughters, 
upon  the  jauntin'  car ;  but,  blood  alive,  look 
at  the  sons !  Devil  so  purty  a  lot  of  sweat 
and  groans  I  seen  this  twelvemonth  as  the 
two  is  riding  on,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
blood-horses,  so  that  you  may  put  the  blood, 
Barney,  along  wid  the  sweat  and  the  groans, 
agra.     Well  done,  tithes ! — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  " 

The  individual  laugh  that  accompanied 
these  last  observations  was  cruel,  revolting, 
and  hideoua  The  Buck  sought  out  the 
speaker  among  the  ci-owd,  and  gave  him  first 
a  nod  of  approval,  and  almost  instantly  after- 
ward added)  with  a  quick  change  of  counte- 
nance, but  not  until  he  perceived  that  this 
double  expression  was  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood— 

"Don't,  my  friend — if  they  get  wealthy 
and  proud  upon  our  groans  and  tears  an' 
blood,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  their  invalidity 
that  makes  them  do  so,  but  ours.  Instead 
of  being  cruel  to  them  it  is  to  ourselves  we 
are  cruel ;  for  by  peeing  the  aforeseed  tithes 
we  are  peeing  away  our  heart's  blood,  an'  you 
know  that  if  we  are  the  fools  to  pee  that  way, 
small  bleeme  to  them  if  they  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  good  passable  cash.  They — meen- 
ing  sich  men  as  Purcel — are  only  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  parsons  work." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  stem  voice,  "but,  in 
case  we  had  the  country  to  ourselves,  do  you 
think  now.  Buck  darlin',  that  when  we'd 
settle  off  the  jidges,  an'  lawyers,  an'  sheriffs, 
an'  bailiff  that  we'd  allow  the  jails  or  the 
gibbets  to  stan',  or  the  hangmen  to  Uve. 
No,  by  japers,  we'd  make  a  clane  sweep  of  it ; 
and  when  sich  a  man  as  Purcel  becomes  a 
tool  in  the  parsons'  hands  to  grind  the  people, 
I  don't  see  that  we  ought  to  make  fish  of  one 
an'  flesh  of  the  other." 

"  Ah,  Darby  Hourigan,  is  that  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  Buck  ;  "  well,  although  I  don't 
exaggerate  with  your  severity,  yet  I  vdll 
shake  hands  vnth  you.  How  do  you  do 
Darby  ?  Darby,  I  tlunk  you're  a  true  petriot 
— but^  so  ^  as  Mr.  Piioel  is  concimed,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  he  is  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine,  and  so  is  every  mimber  of 
his  &mily." 

"  Faith,  an'  Mr.  Buck,  it's  more  than  you 
are  vdth  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

"But perhaps  you  are  a  little  misteeken 
there,  Mr.  Hotudgan,"  rephed  the  Buck, 
with  a  swagger,  whilst  he  raised  his  head 
and  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt  at  both 
sides^  vfdth  a  great  deal  of  significant  self- 
•onsequenoe ; — "  perhaps  you  are — ^I  see  so, 
that's  olL  Perhaps,  I  repeat^  there  is  some 
win  mimber  of  that  family  not  presupposed 
aginst  me,  Mr.  Hourigan  ?  " 

"  Well,  may  be  so/'  replied  the  other ; 


"but  if  it  be  so,  it's  of  late  it  must  have 
happened,  that's  what  /say." 

Hourigan,  who  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker, 
was  also  a  small  farmer ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  a 
more  treacherous  or  ferocious-looking  ruffian 
you  could  not  possibly  meet  with  in  a 
province.  He  was  spare  and  big-boned,  J 
slouchy  and  stealthy  in  his  gait,  pale  in  face,' 
with  dark,  heavy  brows  that  seemed  to  have 
been  kept  fxoia  faUing  into  his  deep  and  down- 
looking  eyes  only  by  an  effort  His  cheek- 
bones stood  out  very  prominently,  whilst 
his  thin,  pallid  cheeks  fell  away  so  rapidly 
as  to  give  him  something  the  appearance  of 
the  resuscitated  skeleton  of  a  murderer,  for 
never  in  the  same  face  were  the  kindred 
spirits  of  murder  and  cowardice  so  hideously 
blended. 

Much  more  dialogue  of  the  description 
just  detailed  took  plaice,  in  which  the  proctor 
was  not  without  defenders ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  are  bound  to  record  nothing  but 
truth,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
majority  of  the  voices  were  fearfully  against 
him.  I^  however,  he,  the  proctor  and  the 
instrument,  had  but  few  to  support  him, 
what  must  we  not  suppose  the  defence  of 
the  system  in  aU  its  bearings  to  have  been  ? 

At  length,  as  Purcel  and  his  family  ap- 
proached, the  conversation  was  transferred] 
from  the  political  to  the  personal,  and  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  received  at  the* 
hands  of  the  people  that  satiiical  abuse, 
equally  unjust  and  ungenerous,  which  an  in- 
dustrious family,  who  have  raised  themselves 
from  poverty  to  independence,  are  in  general 
certain  to  receive  from  all  those  who  are  de- 
ficient in  the  virtues  by  which  the  others  rose. 

"Ay,  there  he  comes  now,  ridin'  on  his 
jauntm'  car,  an'  does  he  think  that  we  all 
forget  the  time  when  he  went  wid  his  basket 
undher  his  arm,  wid  his  half-a-crown's  worth 
of  beggarly  hardware  in  it  He  begun  it  as 
a  brat  of  a  boy,  an'  was  called  nothin'  then 
but  Mahon  na  gair  (that  is  "  Mat  of  the 
grin ") ;  but,  by-and-by,  when  he  came  to 
have  a  pack  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry 
a  yard  wan'  he  began  to  turn  Bodagh  on  our 
hands.  Felix,  it's  himself  that  soon  thought 
to  set  up  for  the  style  an'  state." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  the  friendly  voice 
aforesaid,  "  no  one  can  deny  but  he's  a  good 
employer — ^if  he'd  give  better  wages." 

"  A  good  employer ! "  said  Hotuigan  ;  "  we 
all  know  he  must  get  his  work  done — small' 
thanks  to  him  for  that,  an'  a  small  price  he 
pays  for  it" 

"We  aU  know  the  ould  proverb,"  said 
another  individual ;  "  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, an'  hell  ride  to  the  deviL  Whist ! 
here  they  coma" 

As  the  last  person  concluded,  Purcel  and 
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the  female  portion  of  his  &inily  drew  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  akeady  alluded 
to,  which  here  overhung  the  road,  so  that  he 
came  right  in  contact  with  the  crowd. 

"  Ah,  boys,"  said  he,  with  his  characteris- 
tic good-humor,  "  how  are  you  all  ?  Darby 
Hourigan,  how  are  your  &mily  ?  Isn't  this 
glorious  weather,  boys  ?  '* 

"Blessed  weather,  sir,"  repUed  Hourigan, 
who  became  in  some  degree  spokesman.  "  I 
hope  your  honor  an'  the  mistress,  sir,  an'  the 
young  ladies  is  all  welL" 

"  My  honor,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  me, 
was  never  better  in  my  life  ;  as  for  the  mis- 
tress and  the  yoimg  ladies  there  they  are,  so 
judge  for  yourself.  Darby :  but,  Darby,  my 
good  friend,  you  have  a  d — d  sneaking, 
davish  way  witii  you.  "Why  do  you  call  me 
*  your  honor '  when  you  know — for  Pve  often 
told  you — that  I  wouldn't  bear  it?  Am  I 
not  one  of  yourselves?  and  don't  most  of  you 
know  that  I  began  the  world  upon  half-a- 
crown,  and  once  carried  a  hardware  basket 
on  my  arm  ? — d — n  it,  then,  speak  like  a  man 
to  a  man,  and  not  like  a  slave,  as  I'm  half 
inclined  to  think  you  are." 

"Throth,  sir,"  replied  Hourigan,  with  an 
indescribable  laugh,  "  an'  for  all  that  you  say, 
there's  many  that  gets  the  title  of  'your 
honor'  that  doesn't  desarve  it  as  well,** 

"  As  well,  man !  Why,  there's  many  a 
man  gets  it  that  doesn't  desarve  it  at  all, 
which  ia  saying  more  than  you  said — ha! 
ha !  ha ! " 

Whilst  this  httle  dialogue  took  place,  our 
worthy  Buck  had  abandoned  his  place  under 
the  tree,  and  flown  to  the  car  to  assist  the 
ladies  off — a  piece  of  attention  not  unobserved 
by  Purcel,  who  obUquely  kept  his  eye  upon 
that  worthy's  gallantry,  and  the  reception  it 
was  getting  from  the  parties  to  whom  it  was 
offered. 

''  Leedies,"  said  the  Buck,  in  his  politest 
manner  and  language,  "  wiU  you  allow  me 
the  gallantry  to  help  you  off?  Mra  Purcel,  I 
hope  you're  welL  Here,  ma'am,  aveel  your- 
self of  me." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  English;  Tm  much 
obliged,"  she  returned,  rather  coolly. 

"Leedies,"  he  proceeded,  flying  to  the 
other  side,  "allow  me  the  gallantry." 

The  two  young  women,  who  were  full  of 
spirits  and  good  humor,  were  laughing  most 
heartily,  sub  sUeniio,  at  the  attention  tbus  so 
ceremoniously  paid  to  their  mother  by  a  man 
whom,  beyond  all  huniian  bei&gs,  she  de- 
tested. Now,  however,  that  he  came  to 
proffer  his  "  gallantry "  to  themselves,  they 
were  certainly  rather  hard  pressed  to  main- 
tain or  rather  regain  their  gravity. 

"Leedies,"  the  Buck  continued,  "may  I 
have  the  gallanjbiy  to  help  you  off?  " 


"Oh,  thank  you,  it's  too  much  trouble, 
Mr.  EngUsh." 

"None  on  airth.  Miss  Purcel — do  let  m« 
have  the  high-flown  satisfection." 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  repUed,  "  since  you  wiH 
be  so  polite,"  and  giving  him  her  hand  she 
was  about  to  go  down,  when  suddenly  with- 
drawing it,  as  if  recollecting  herself  she 
said,  nodding  with  comic  significance  to- 
ward her  sister  Juha — "  My  sister,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, have  you  no  gallantry  for  her  f  " 

"Ah,"  he  whispered,  at  the  same  time 
gratefully  squeezing  her  hand,  "you're  a 
first-rate  divinity — a  tip-top  goddess — divil 
a  thing  else.  Miss  Joolia,  may  I  presoome 
for  to  have  the  pUsure  and  poHte  gallantry 
to  help  you  off  the  car  ;  'pon  honor  ifU  be 
quite  grateful  and  prejudicial  to  my  feehngs 
— it  will,  I  assoore  you ! " 

"  Bless  me,  whose  is  that  wedding  party, 
Mr.  EngHsh?"  asked  Miss  Julia,  pointing  to 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  road. 

English  instantly  turned  round  to  observe, 
when,  by  a  simultaneous  act,  both  sisters 
stepped  nimbly  from  the  car.  ISIiss  Julia, 
as  if  offended,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
comic  gravity  of  expression,  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  fie!  ]VIr.  EngHsh,  is  that  your 
boasted  gallantry?  I'm  afraid  your  eight 
years'  residence  in  England,  however  it  may 
have  improved  the  elegance  of  your  language 
and  accent,  hasn't  much  improved  your  po- 
hteness ! " 

So  saying,  she  and  her  sister  tripped  off  to 
the  chapel,  which  they  immediately  entered. 
Much  about  the  same  time  their  brothers 
arrived,  mounted,  certainly,  upon  a  pair  of 
magnificent  hunters,  and  having  handed 
them  over  to  two  lads  to  be  wa^ed  about 
imtil  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  they  also 
entered  the  chapel,  for  the  priest  was  not 
now  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
distant 

The  jest  practised  so  successfully  upon  our 
friend  the  Buck  occasioned  a  general  laugh 
at  his  expense,  a  circumstance  which  filled 
him  with  serious  mortification,  if  not  with 
actual  resentment,  for  it  so  happened,  that 
one  of  his  great  foibles  was  such  a  morbid 
sensibihty  to  ridicule  as  was  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous. 

"  Bedad,  IMr.  EngUsh,  you  wor  fairly  done 
there  ;  in  spite  o'  the  tall  English,  you're  no 
match  for  the  ladies,  illiss  Julia  &irly  gev' 
you  the  bag  to  hould." 

The  Buck's  eye  gUttered  with  bitterness. 

"Miss  t/w/ia,  do  you  say?"  he  repHed; 
"  why,  my  good  friend,  the  girl  was  chris- 
tened Jiuiy — plain  Judy ;  but  now  that 
they've  got  into  high-flown  life,  you  persave, 
nothing  will  sarve  them  but  to  ape  their 
betthers.    However,  never  mind,  111  see  the 
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day  yet,  and  that  before  long,  when  saucy 
Judy  won't  refuse  my  assistance.  Time 
about's  fair  play,  you  know." 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Buck  Eng- 
lish happened  to  forget  himself,  which  he 
almost  always  did  whenever  he  became  in 
earnest :  he  also  forgot  his  polite  language 
and  pecuhar  elegance  of  pronunciation. 

To  a  vain  and  weak  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  cutting  than  the  consciousness  of  look- 
ing mortified  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  im- 
der  these  circumstances  to  feel  that  the 
laugh  is  against  you,  adds  one  not  important 
item  to  "  the  miseries  of  human  Hfe." 

The  Buck,  now  that  the  priest  was  at  the 
chapel  door,  walked,  with  a  stride  that  very 
much  resembled  the  mock-heroic,  towards 
the  place  of  worship  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  shrewd  spectators,  his  dignity  was  sadly 
tarnished  by  the  humorous  contempt  impHed 
in  the  practical  jest  that  had  been  so  adroitly 
played  off  at  his  expense. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Proctor'B  PrineipUs  and  His  Family, 

'■  Fob  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the 
scene  described  in  our  last  chapter,  a  princi- 
ple of  general  resistance  to  tithes  had  been 
deepening  in  and  spreading  over  the  country. 
Indeed  the  opposition  to  them  had,  for  at 
least  half  a  century  before,  risen  up  in  peri- 
odical ebuUitions  Uiat  were  characterized  by 
much  outrage  and  cruelty.  On  this  account, 
then,  it  was  generally  necessary  that  the 
residence  of  that  unpopular  functionary,  the 
tithe-proctor,  should  be  always  one  of  con- 
siderable strength,  in  order  the  more  suc- 
ces^ully  to  resist  such  midnight  attacks  as 
hostile  combination  might  make  upon  it 
Purcel,  as  well  as  other  proctors  of  his  day, 
had  from  time  to  time  received  threatening 
notices,  not  only  of  a  personal  nature,  but 
also  of  premeditated  attacks  upon  his  house. 
The  man  was,  however,  not  only  intrepid 
and  resolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent ; 
and  whilst  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  threats  that  for  the  most 
part  ended  in  nothing,  he  took  care  to  keep 
iiimself  and  hib  family  well  provided  against 
»any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them. 

The  history  of  Matthew  Purcel  is  soon 
told.  It  is  that  of  enterprise,  perseverance, 
and  industry,  tinged  a  good  deal  by  a  sharp 
insight  into  business,  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
although  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  pride 
and  display,  an  uncontrollable  love  of  put- 
ting money  together,  not  always  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  calculated  to  render 


him  popular,  nor  which  could,  in  point  of 
feehng  or  humanity,  be  at  all  defended. 
He  had  commenced  the  world,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  in  character  of  a  hard- 
ware pedlar.  From  stage  to  stage  of  that 
circulating  life  he  advanced  imtil  he  was  able 
to  become  a  stationary  shopkeeper  in  the 

town  of  C m.     The  great  predilection  of 

his  heart,  however,  was  for  farming,  and  in 
pursuance  with  his  wishes  on  this  subject, 
he  took  a  large^  fai<m,  and  entered  upon  its 
management  with  considerable  spirit  and  a 
good  deal  of  skill.  His  success  was  beyond 
his  expectations  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  agri- 
culture continued  to  gain  upon  him,  he 
gradually  lost  his  reUsh  for  every  other  de- 
scription of  business.     He  consequently  gave 

up  his  large  shop  in  C m,  and  went  to 

reside  upon  his  farm,  with  a  capital  of  some 
thousands,  which  he  owed  to  the  industry 
of  his  previous  hfe.  Here  he  added  farm  to 
farm,  until  he  found  himself  proprietor  of 
nearly  six  hundred  acres,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  adding  largely  to  his  independence 
and  wealth. 

It  was  now  that  his  capacity  as  a  man  pe- 
ctdiarly  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
land,  and  of  agricultural  produce  in  general, 
induced  him  to  accept  of  offers  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  tithe,  which  were  a 
good  deal  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
habits.  In  short,  he  became  a  tithe-proctor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  rented 
tithes  himself  to  a  very  large  amotmt. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  Matthew  Pur- 
cel, at  the  period  when  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance upon  our  humble  stage;  and  it  only 
remains  that  we  add  a  few  particulars  with 
regard  to  his  family.  Out  of  eleven  children 
only  four  survived — two  sons  and  two 
daughters — all  of  whom  were  exceedingly 
well  educated,  the  latter  accomplished. 
Purcers  great  object  in  life  was  more  to 
establish  a  family  than  to  secure  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  his  children.  This  was 
his  ambition — the  spirit  which  prompted 
him,  in  his  dealings  vnth  the  people,  to  for- 
get too  frequently  that  the  garb  of  justice 
may  be  often  thrown  over  the  form  of  rapa- 
city, and  that  the  authority  of  law  is  also,  in 
too  many  instances,  only  another  name  for 
oppression. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  in  their  native  province  four  such 
children  as  called  him  father.  His  two  sons 
were,  in  symmetry  of  figure,  strength,  cour- 
age, manly  beauty,  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
almost  unrivalled.  They  possessed  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  without  any  of  that 
offensive  coxcombry  on  the  one  side,  or  awk- 
ward affectation  of  ease  on  the  other,  which 
generally  mark  the  upstart   In  fact,  although 
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ihej  understood  their  own  worth,  and  meas- 
ured their  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
ments successfully  with  those  of  rank  and 
birth,  they  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  it 
wovild  have  been  ridicvilous  in  them  to  affect 
by  their  conduct  the  prestige  of  either ;  and 
they  consequently  knew  that  both  discrimi- 
nation and  delicacy  were  necessary  in  ena- 
bling them  to  assume  and  maintain  that 
difficult  bearing  in  society,  which  prevented 
them  from  encroaching  on  the  one  side  or 
giving  up  their  proper  position  on  the  other. 
So  far  so  good.  iSieir  characters,  however, 
were  not  vnthout  some  deep  shadowa 
Whilst  we  acknowledge  that  they  were  gen- 
erous^ resolute,  liber^  and  fuU  of  courage, 
we  must  also  admit  that  they  were  warm, 
thoughtless,  and  a  good  deal  overbearing  to 
many,  but  by  no  means  to  all,  of  the  peasant- 
ry with  whom  they  came  in  contact  From 
tlie  ample  scale  on  which  their  farming  was 
conducted,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
number  of  men  they  necessarily  had  occasion 
to  employ,  they  could  not  but  detect  among 
them  many  instances  both  of  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  ingratitude.  These  vices  at 
their  hands  never  received  any  favor.  So 
far  from  that,  those  whom  they  detected  in 
the  commission  of  them,  were  instantly 
turned  adrift,  very  often  after  having  re- 
ceived a  sound  horse-whipping.  Much 
abuse  also  occurred  between  them  and  the 
country  people  with  reference  to  land,  and 
especially  tithes,  in  which  they  gave  back 
word  for  word,  and  too  frequently  met  con- 
cealed or  implied  threats  either  by  instant 
chastisement  or  open  defiance ;  the  resvilt  of 
all  was,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  that 
they  had  the  worst  and  least  scrupulous,  and 
consequently,  most  dangerous  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  for  their  enemies.  The 
name  of  the  elder  was  John,  and  the  younger 
Alick  ;  and,  soothe  to  say,  two  finer-looking, 
more  spirited,  or  determined  young  fellows 
could  not  be  found  probably  in  the  kingdom. 

The  relative  position,  then,  in  which  they 
and  the  people,  or  rather  the  worst  class  of 
them,  stood  to  each  other,  and  the  bitter 
disparaging  taunts  and  observations  vnth 
which  the  proctor  and  his  sons  were  treated, 
not  only  on  the  chapel  green,  but  almost 
wherever  they  appeared,  are  now,  we  trust, 
intelligible  to  the  reader. 

Of  tiie  daughters,  Mary  and  Julia,  we  have 
not  so  much  to  observe.  They  were  both 
very  beautiful ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
highly  accomplished.  Both,  too,  were  above 
the  middle  height  and  size,  and  remarkable 
for  the  singular  elegance  and  symmetry  of 
their  figurea  Mary,  the  eldest,  was  a  dark 
beauty,  with  a  nedc  and  bosom  like  snow, 
and  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  whilst 


Julia,  on  the  contrary,  was  fair,  and  if  possi- 
ble, more  exquisitely  rounded  than  her  sister. 
Her  eyes,  of  a  blue  gray,  were  remarkable 
for  an  expression  of  peci4iar  depth  and  soft- 
ness, whilst  Mary's  dark  brown  were  full  at 
once  of  a  mellow  and  penetrating  light  In 
other  respects  they  resembled  eadh  other  t 
very  much,  both  being  about  the  same  height 
and  size,  and  altogether  of  a  similar  bearing 
and  figure.  Mary's  complexion  was  evident- 
ly inherited  from  her  mother,  who  was,  at  the 
opening  of  our  narrative,  a  black-haired, 
handsome  woman,  wdth  a  good  deal  of  deter- 
mination about  her  mouth  and  brow,  but 
with  a  singularly  benevolent  expression  when 
she  smiled.  She,  too,  had  received  a  good, 
plain  education,  and  was  one  of  those  natur- 
ally well-mannered  women  who,  whilst  they 
are  borne  forward  into  greater  respectability 
by  the  current  of  prosperity,  can  assume, 
without  efibrt,  the  improved  tone  of  better 
society  to  which  they  are  raised. 

There  were  few  women  in  her  sphere  of 
life,  or  indeed  in  any  sphere  of  life,  who  dis- 
pensed more  good  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
than  Mrs.  Puroel ;  and  in  all  her  kindness 
and  charities  she  was  most  cordially  aided 
and>  supported  by  her  admirable  daughters. 
Within  a  wide  circle  around  her  dwelling, 
sickness  and  destitution,  or  unexpected  cal- « 
amity,  were  ever  certain  to  be  cheered  by  the 
benevolent  hand  of  herself  or  her  daughters. 
The  latter,  indeed,  had  latterly  relieved  her, 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  of  all  her 
distant  and  out-door  charities,  so  that  littie 
now  was  left  to  her  management  but  the 
claims  of  such  poor  as  flocked  for  assistance 
to  the  house. 

Mass  having  been  concluded,  and  the  ben- 
ediction given  in  the  chapel  of  Bed  Bidge, 
Mr.  Purcel  and  his  family  soon  appeared 
among  the  crowd  on  the  green,  preparing  to 
return  home.  The  car  was  driven  up  oppo- 
site the  chapel  door,  to  the  place  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  it  The  two 
brothers  came  out  along  with  their  sisters, 
and  signed  to  the  lads  who  had  been  holding 
their  horses  to  bring  them  up.  In  the 
meantime.  Buck  English,  unabashed  by  the 
rebuff  he  had  received,  once  more  approached, 
and  just  as  the  car  had  come  up,  tendered 
his  gallantry — as  he  called  it — ^with  his  usuali 
politenesa 

''  I  trusty  leedies,  that  as  you  were  not  kin- 
descending  enough  to  let  me  have  the  gallan- 
try of  helping  vou  of^  you  vidll  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  helping  you  on  ?  " 

"  That  lady  behind  you  appears  to  have 
prior  claims  upon  you,  Mr.  ikigliah." 

"Behind  me  I"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
about  ''  Why,  Miss  Joolia^  there's  no  leddy 
behind  me." 
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In  the  meantime  she  beckoned  to  her 
brother  who,  while  the  proctor  was  assisting 
his  wife  to  take  her  seat,  helped  up  both 
the  girls,  who  nodding  to  the  Buck,  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  English :  we  feel  much 
obliged  for  your  gallant  intentions  ;  quite  as 
much,  indeed,  as  if  you  had  carried  them  in- 
to effect" 

This  joke,  so  soon  played  off  after  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  upon  the  same 

E^rson,  too,  occasioned  another  very  general 
ugh  at  the  Buck's  expense  ;  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  filled  him  with  a  double  measure  of 
moi-tification  and  resentment. 

"  There  you  go,"  he  muttered,  "  and  it  was 
well  said  before  IMass,  that  if  you  set  a  beg- 
gar on  horseback  hell  ride  to  the  divil." 

"  To  whom  do  you  apply  that  language  ?  " 
asked  Ahck  Purcel. 

"  To  one  Michael  Purcel,  a  tithe-proctor, 
nn  oppressor  and  a  grinder  of  the  poor,"  re- 
turned Buck,  fiercely. 

''And,  you  insolent  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  use  such  language  to  my  father  ?  "  said 
the  other.  "  I  tell  you,  that  if  it  were  not 
from  a  reluctance  to  create  an  unbecoming 
quarrel  so  near  the  house  of  God,  and  so 
soon  after  his  worship,  I  would  horsewhip 
you,  you  illiterate,  vulgar  rascal,  where  you 
stand." 

''  I  would  be  glad  to  catch  you  making  the 
attempt,"  repUed  the  Buck,  with  a  look  of 
fury;  "because  I  would  give  you  such  a 
lesson  as  you  would  never  forget  I  would 
let  you  know  that  it  isn't  your  father's  un- 
fortunate tenants  and  day-laborers  you  have 
before  you — and  that  you  scourge  like 
hounds  in  a  kennel" 

Purcel  was  actually  in  the  act  of  springing 
at  him,  whip  in  hand,  when,  fortunately,  the 
priest  interfered,  and  prevented  a  conflict 
which,  from  the  strength  and  spirit  by  which 
the  parties  were  animated,  miist  have  been  a 
fearml  one. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  worthy  man  ; 
''  in  God's  name,  what  does  this  scandalous 
conduct,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, mean?  Come  between  these  mad- 
men," he  proceeded,  addressing  the  crowd, 
which  had  now  collected  about  them.  "  Keep 
them  asunder." 

The  two  men  were  separated ;  but  as  each 
felt  himself  under  the  influence  of  strong  re- 
sentment, they  glared  at  one  another  with 
looks  of  fiery  indignation. 

"  You  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way,  you 
impudent  scoundrel,"  said  Purcel,  shaking 
his  whip  at  him ;  "  and  hark  ye,  make  no 
more  aUempts  to  pay  attention  to  any  of  my 
sisters,  or,  by  the  heavens  above  me,  I  will 
trace  you  through  aU  your  haunts,  and  flog 
you  as  I  would  a  dog." 


"  m  take  care  to  give  you  the  opportimity 
before  long,  Squire  Purcel,  or  rather  »Squireen 
Purcel,"  repUed  the  Buck;  "and  what  is 
more.  111  see  you  and  yours  in  my  power 
yet" 

"You're  too  ready  wid  your  whip,  Mr. 
Purcel,"  said  several  voices  from  among  the 
crowd  ;  "  and  you  do  think  it's  dogs  you  have 
to  dale  wid,  as  Mr.  English  says." 

"  No,"  said  Purcel,  with  scorn  ;  "  I  deny  it ; 
my  whip  is  never  raised  imless  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  slavish,  lying,  and  dishonest 
scoundrel,  whom  I  prefer  to  punish  rather 
than  to  prosecute." 

"Take  care  it  doesn't  come  aginst  you, 
then,  some  o'  these  days,"  said  a  voice. 

"  Ay,"  added  another,  "  or  some  o'  these 
nights ! " 

"  Ah,  you  imgrateful  and  cowardly  crew," 
he  rephed,  "  who  have  not  one  drop  of  man- 
ly blood  in  your  veins,  I  despise  you.  like 
idl  thorough  cowards,  you  are  eqiially  slavish 
and  treacherous.  Eindne^  is  thrown  away 
upon  you,  generosity  you  cannot  understand, 
for  open  fight  or  open  resentment  you  have 
neither  heaii  nor  courage-^but  give  you  th* 
hour  of  midnight,  and  your  unsuspecting 
victim  asleep — or  place  you  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  a  hedge,  where  your  cowardly  person 
is  safe  and  invisible,  with  a  musket  or  blun- 
derbuss in  your  hands,  and  a  man  before 
whom  you  have  crawled  in  the  mommg  like 
reptiles,  you  will  not  scruple  to  assassinate 
that  night  Curse  upon  you  1  you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  any  Christian  countr^%  and  I  despise, 
I  say,  and  defy  you.  As  for  you.  Buck  Eng- 
lish, avoid  my  path,  and  crossi  neither  me 
nor  any  member  of  my  family." 

"  Ahck  Purcel,"  said  English,  "  mark  my 
words — ^111  put  my  thimib  upon  you  and 
yours  yet  I  say,  mark  them ;  for  the  day 
will  come  when  you  wiU  remember  them  to 
your  cost" 

Purcel  gave  him  a  stem  look,  and  merely 
said — "  I'm  prepared  for  you  ; "  after  which 
he  and  his  brother  Jolm  moimted  their 
horses  and  dashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards 
their  father's  house,  followed  by  the  groans 
and  hootings  of  the  people — far  above  all 
whose  voices  was  heard  that  of  Buck  English, 
in  loud  and  contemptuous  tones. 

On  relating  the  occurrence  at  home,  the 
father,  as  was  his  custom,  only  laughed  at  it 

"  Pooh,  Alick,"  said  he,  "  what  does  it  sig- 
nify ?  Have  we  not  been  annoyed  for  years 
by  these  senseless  broils  and  empi^  threats? 
Don't  think  of  them." 

"I,  father!"  rephed  his  son;  "do  you 
imagine  that  I  ever  bestow  a  second  thought 
upon  them  ?  Not  I,  I  assure  you.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  would  most  unquestiona- 
bly gratify  me,  and  that  is,  an  opportimity  of 
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cudgelling  Buck  English;  because,  upon 
aecond  consideration,  horse-whipping  would 
be  much  too  gentlemanly  a  style  of  chastise- 
ment for  such  a  vulgar  and  affected  ruffian." 

"I  regret  very  much,  however,"  said  his 
sister  Jidia,  "  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  this  ;  but  really,  as  Mary  here  knows,  the 
absurdity  of  his  l^guage  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  sister ;  "  but,  in  fact, 
he  is  constantly  annojring  and  persecuting 
her,  and  very  few  would  bear  such  nonsense 
and  absurdity  from  him  with  so  much  good- 
humor  as  Julia  doe&  I  grant  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  angry  with  so  ridiculous  a  fool ; 
but  I  do  agree  with  Jvilia,  that  it  is  better  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is, 
because  he  is  a  fit  object  for  ridicule  ;  and 
the  second,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  resist  it" 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  annoy  Julia  again, 
however,"  said  AHck. 

"  Not  until  the  next  opportunity,"  observed 
his  brother,  "  when,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  be  as  ridicvilously  polite  and 
impudent  as  ever." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  father ;  "  the 
rascal's  incurable,  and  Uttle  did  I  imagine 
when  I  asked  him  once  or  twice  to  dine  here 
that  I  was  preparing  such  an  inffiction  for 
poor  Julia.     JuHa,  didn't  he  write  to  you  ?  " 

••  I  certainly  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a 
very  elaborate  love-letter  from  him,"  replied 
Julia,  laughing,  "  which  I  will  show  you  some 
of  these  days  ;  but^  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
fool  is  beneath  resentment,  and  it  is  merely 
on  that  principle  that  I  have  treated  him  with 
good-humored  contempt" 

''  He  is  certainly  as  good  as  a  farce,"  said 
the  Mher ;  *'  and  if  the  rascal  had  kept  from 
making  love,  I  should  have  still  been  glad  to 
have  him  here  from  time  to  time  to  amuse 
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''How  does  he  live  at  all?"  asked  Mrs. 
Purcel ;  "  for,  by  aU  accounts,  he  has  no  fixed 
place  of  residence,  nor  any  known  means  of 
support" 

"  Faith,  Nancy,  that's  a  subject  upon  which 
we  are  all  aiqually  ignorant,"  repHed  her 
husband  ;  ''  but  that  the  fellow  lives,  and  can 
hve  comfortably — ay,  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt  At 
the  same  time,  that  there  is  much  talk  about 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  mystery  too,  is  a 
sure  case  on  the  other  hand.  WeU,  never 
mind,  Jack  ;  I  asked  your  old  tutor,  M'Carthy, 
to  dine  here  to-day ;  he  has  come  home  to 
the  country  after  having  gained  a  scholar- 
ship, I  beUeve  they  call  it,  in  Trinity  College." 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,  &ther,"  replied  Jonn, 
"and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Yes,  he 
has  gained  first  place,  and  I  knew  he  would." 


''He  intends  going  to  the  bar,  he  tells 
me." 

"  He  will  be  heard  from  yet,  or  I  renounce 
all  claims  to  common  sense,"  replied  the 
other.  "There  is,  unquestionably,  a  bril- 
liant career  before  him." 

"I  would  rather,  in  the  meantime,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Purcell,  "  that  he  had  continued 
steadfast  to  his  religion.  They  tell  me  that 
he  has  become  a  Protestant" 

"  Why,  I  believe  he  couldn't  gain  a  schol- 
arship, as  you  call  it.  Jack,  without  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Established  Church." 

"No,  sir,  he  could  not" 

"  Well,  then,"  proceeded  the  proctor, 
'*  what  great  harm  ?  Why,  I  believe  in  my 
soul,  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  bigotry  of 
priests  and  parsons,  who  contrive  to  set  the 
two  churches  together  by  the  ears,  there 
would  be  found  very  Uttle  difference  be- 
tween them.  For  my  part,  I  beheve  a  good, 
honest  Protestant  will  go  to  heaven  when  a 
scoundrel  Papist  won't,  and  vice  versa.  The 
truth  is,  begad,  that  it's  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other ;  and  sorry  would  I  be  to 
let  so  slight  a  change  as  passing  from  one 
reUgion  to  the  other  ever  be  a  bar  to  the  ad- 
vancement or  good  fortune  of  any  one  of  my 
children  I " 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  hear  you  say 
so.  Mat,"  repUed  his  wife ;  "  nor  do  I  ever 
wish  my  children  to  gain  either  wealth  or 
station  in  the  world  ^y  the  sacrifice  of  the 
highest  principle  that  can  bind  the  heart-* 
that  of  reUgion." 

"Pooh,  Nancy,  you  speak  like  a  woman 
who  never  looked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
kitchen  and  larder,  or  thought  beyond  the 
humdrum  prayers  of  your  Manual.  I  wish 
to  see  my  children  established ;  I  wish  to  see 
them  gain  station  in  the  world ;  I  wish  to 
make  fiiem  the  first  of  their  family ;  and  I 
do  assui'e  you,  Nancy,  that  it  is  not  such  a 
trifle  as  the  difference  between  popery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Protestantism  on  th^ 
other,  that  I'd  suffer — that  is,  if  they  will  b6 
guided  by  me — to  stand  between  them  and 
tiie  soHd  advantages  of  good  connection,  and 
a  proper  standing  in  the  world.  I  say,  then, 
boys  and  girls,  don't  be  fools  ;  for,  as  for  my 
part,  I  scarcely  think,  to  teU  God's  truth, 
that  there's  to  the  value  of  sixpence  between 
the  two  creeda" 

"Father,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "you're  a 
man  of  a  truly  liberal  disposition  in  these 
mattera" 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Julia,  with  an  arch  look, 
"  if  there  be  not  the  value  of  sixpence  be- 
tween the  two  creeds,  perhaps  there  is  more 
than  that  between  the  two  clergy  ?  " 

The  proctor  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

"Ah|  Judy,  my  girl,  you  have  me  tiiere," 
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he  replied ;  "  iliat  goes  home  to  the  proctor, 
you  baggage.  Devil  a  thing,  however,  like 
an  endowed  church,  and  may  God  keep  me 
and  all  my  friends  from  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem!— ha!  ha!  ha!  Come,  now,  for  that 
same  hit  at  the  old  proctor,  you  must  walk 
over  here  and  play  me  my  old  favorite,  the 
'Cannie  Soogah,'  just  to  puU  down  your 
pride.  The  *  Cannie  Soog^,*  you  know,  is 
the  Irish  for  Jolly  Pedlar,  and  a  right  jolly  ped- 
lar your  worthy  father  was  once  in  his  days." 

"By  the  way,  papa,"  said  Mary,  "tallang 
of  that — what  has  become  of  the  pleasant 
man  that  goes  under  that  name  or  nickname 
— the  pedlar  that  calls  here  occasionally  ?  " 

**I  saw  him  in  the  market  yesterday,"  re'^ 
pUed  her  father,  "  and  a  fine,  hale  fellow  he 
is  of  his  years.  For  a  man  of  fifty  he's  a 
miracle  of  activity  and  energy." 

"They  say  he  is  wealthy,"  observed  John, 
**  and  I  shoiddn't  wonder.  You  ought  to  give 
a  good  guess  at  that,  father — ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

"  Bight,  John,  I  ought,  and  I  think  he  is. 
You  don't  know  how  money  gathers  with  a 
successful  pedlar,  who  is  up  to  his  business. 
I  am  incUned  to  think  that  the  Cannie  Soogah 
is  the  only  man  who  can  throw  any  Ught  on 
the  history  of  Buck  English." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  that  impudent  scoun- 
drel, father?  for  it  appears  that,  as  regards 
his  birth,  family,  and  origin,  nobody  Imows 
anything  certain  about  him." 

"  And  that  is  just  the  position  in  which  I 
stand,"  repUed  his  father.  "  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  himself  gives  no  satisfaction  to 
any  one.  When  asked  about  it,  he  laughs  in 
your  face,  and  repUes  that  he  doesn't  ex- 
actly know,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  is 
the  son  of  his  father — whoever  that  was ;  but 
thatf  he  says,  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  know 
either,  and  then,  after  another  laugh  at  you, 
he  leaves  you." 

"  How  does  he  live  ?  "  asked  John,  "  for  he 
has  no  visible  means  of  support — he  neither 
works  nor  is  engaged  in  any  profession,  and 
yet  he  dresses  welL" 

"  Well !  John,"  exclaimed  JuUa. 

•*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say — weU,  Julia ; 
but  at  all  events,  he  is  very  fond  of  being 
considered  a  buck,  and  he  certainly  dresses 
up  to  that  character." 

"He  admits  that  he  was  eight  years  in 
England,"  said  his  father  ;  "  although,  for  my 
part,  it's  just  as  likely  that  he  spent  seven 
years  of  that  time  in  Botany  Bay  ;  if  not^  I 
should  have  no  objection  that  something 
should  occur  to  make  him  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there." 

"Why  shovild  you  wish  the  man  so  ill, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

"  Why,  Mary — feiith  for  a  very  good  reason, 
my  dear  child ;  because  I  don't  wish  to  see 


your  sister  annoyed  and  persecuted  by  the 
scoundrel  The  feUow  is  so  impudent  that 
he  will  take  no  rebuff" 

"  By  the  way,  fother,  where  does  McCarthy 
stop,  now  that  he  is  in  the  country  ?  "  asked 
AUck,  with  some  hesitation,  and  a  brow  a 
little  heightened  in  color. 

"  For  the  present,"  repHed  the  other,  "  he 
stops  with  our  friend,  O'Driscol,  the  new 
magistrate.  Faith,  it's  a  shove-up  for  O'Dris- 
col to  get  on  the  Bench.  Halloo !  there's 
M'Carthy's  knock — ^I'm  sure  I  know  it." 

The  proctor  was  right ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  quickness  and  sagacity,  there  was 
another  individual  in  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment who  recognized  it  sooner  than  he  did. 

JuHa  arose,  and  withdrew  under  some  pre- 
tence  which  we  cannot  now  remember,  but 
really  because  she  felt  that  had  she  remained 
until  M'Carthy's  entrance,  her  blushes  would 
have  betrayed  her. 

"M'Carthy  is  a  very  handsome  young 
fellow,"  observed  John — "  would  he  think  of 
entering  any  pretensions  to  Katherine 
O'Driscol?" 

"  What  d d  stuff  you  often  talk,  John 

-begging  your  pardon,"  repUed  his  b^ther ; 
"  he  has  hard  readmg,  and  his  profession  to 
think  of — both  of  wliich  he  will  find  enough 
for  him,  setting  Katherine  O'Driscol  and 
love  out  of  the  question." 

"  Very  good,  Ahck,"  said  John.  "  Ha !  ha ! 
ha  !  I  thought  I  would  touch  you  there.  The 
bait  took,  my  boy  ;  jealousy,  jealousy,  father." 

AUck,  on  finding  that  he  was  detected, 
forced  himself  into  a  confused  laugh,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  M'Carthy  entered. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception.  A  hoUday  spirit  was  ob- 
vious among  the  family — at  least  among  all 
who  were  fiien  visible.  Seci-etly,*  however, 
did  his  eye  glance  about  in  search  of  one, 
on  whose  reception  of  him  more  depended 
than  a  thousand  welcomes  from  all  the  rest 
In  about  twenty  minutes  Julia  made  her  ap- 
pearance, but  to  any  person  in  the  secret,  it 
was  obvious  that  she  was  combating  with 
much  inward,  if  not  with  some  appearance 
of  external  confusion  and  restraint  After 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  however,  she 
gradually  recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
was  able  to  join  in  the  conversation  without 
embarrassment  or  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  m. 
Mountain  Zegialation,  and  its  EsDemUive  of  Biood. 

After  dinner  that  day,  and  while  the  gen- 
tlemen were  yet  at  table,  Mary  and  Julia, 
who,  as  we  have  said,   had  relieved  their 
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mother  of  those  benerolent  attentions  which 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
neighboring  sick  and  poor,  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  the  cottage  of  a  destitute  woman 
in  the  next  village,  who  was  then  lying  in 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  hopeless  state. 
The  proctor  himself,  while  he  exacted  with  a 
heartless  and  rapacious  hand  the  last  penny 
due  to  him,  was  yet  too  good  a  tactician  to 
discountenance  these  spontaneous  effusions  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  With  a  good  deal  of  ostentation, 
and  that  peculiar  swagger  for  which  many 
shrewd  and  hard-hearted  men  of  the  world  are 
remarkable,  he  actually  got  the  medicine  him- 
self for  the  helpless  invaUd  in  question,  not 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  by- 
standers in  the  apothecary's  shop  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  own  private  charity 
and  that  of  his  &unily  besides.  The  girls 
had  proceeded  a  part  of  the  way  on  their 
charitable  errand,  when  it  occurred  to  them 
that  the  medicine,  which  their  father  had 
procured  on  the  proceding  day,  had  been 
iorgotten,  and  as  the  sick  woman  was  to 
commence  taking  it  at  a  certain  hour  that 
evening,  it  was  necessary  that  either  one  or 
both  should  return  for  it 

"You  needn't  come  back,  Julia,"  said 
Mary,  "I  wiU  myself  run  home  and  fetch 
it ; "  and  accordingly  her  sister  went  back  at 
a  quick  step  towards  her  father's  house. 
The  spot  where  Julia  stood  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  her  sister  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
a  large  white-thorn  double  ditch,  on  each 
side  of  which  grew  a  close  hedge  of  thorns, 
that  covild  ea^y  afford  room  for  two  or 
three  men  to  walk  abreast  between  them. 
Here  she  had  not  remained  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  when,  issuing  from  the  cover 
of  the  thorns,  and  approaching  her  with 
something  of  a  stage  struts  our  friend,  Buck 
English,  made  his  appearance. 

"Miss  Joolia,"  he  ecxlaimed,  with  what 
was  intended  for  a  polite  bow,  "I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  this  third  liberty  I  teek 
in  offering  to  spake  to  you.  I  see,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, observing  her  rising  indignation, 
"  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  hear  me,  but 
I  kim  here  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  as  a 
friend — listen  to  my  proposals,  if  you're 
wise — and  don't  make  me  the  enemy  of  your- 
self or  your  &mily,  for  so  sure  as  you  reject 
me,  so  certainly  will  you  bring  ruin  upon 
both  yourself  and  them.  I  say  this  as  a 
friend,  and  merk  me,  the  day  may  come 
when  you  will  oU  remember  my  words  too 
late." 

There  was  a  vehemence  in  his  language, 
which  could  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  tiie 
fixed  determination  of  his  purpose  ;  his  lips 
were  compressed,  his  eyebrows  severely  knit, 


and  his  unfeeling  hyena  eye  scintillated 
with  a  fire  that  proceeded  as  much  from  an 
inclination  to  revenge  as  affection.  Julia 
Purcel,  however,  though  a  women,  possessed 
no  whit  of  her  sex's  cowardice  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  bosom  heaved  with  indignant 
scorn,  and  her  eye  gave  him  back  glance  for ' 
glance,  in  a  spirit  thiat  disdained  to  quail  be- 
fore his  violence. 

"Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  or  my 
family,  sir  ? "  she  replied ;  "  I  think  you 
shovild  know  us  better  than  to  imagine  that 
the  threats  of  a  ruffian,  for  such  I  now  per- 
ceive you  to  be,  could  for  a  moment  intimi- 
date either  them  or  me.  Begone,  sir,  I 
despise  and  detest  you — until  this  moment, 
I  looked  upon  and  treated  you  as  a  fool,  but  I 
now  find  you  are  a  villain — begone,  I  say ;  I 
scorn  and  defy  you." 

"  You  defy  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  said  it,  I  defy  you." 

"Well,  then,  so  be  it,"  he  replied,  "you 
must  take  the  consequences,  that's  all,  and 
let  your  favorite,  M'Carthy,  look  to  himself 
too." 

Having  uttered  these  significant  words,  he 
re-entered  the  double  ditch,  along  which  a 
common  pathway  went,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  was  out  of  sight 

Mary,  on  her  return,  at  once  perceived,  by 
the  flushed  cheek  and  kindled  eye  of  her 
sister,  that  something  had  discomposed  her. 

"  Why,  goodness  me,  dear  Julia,  you  look 
disturbed  or  frightened  ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"Disturbed  lam,"  she  replied,  "but  not 
at  all  frightened.     This  worthy  lover  of  mine,  , 
whom  nothing  can  abash,  has  honored  me 
with  another  interview." 

"Is  it  after  the  scene  between  him  and 
my  brother  to-day  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile,  for 
she  now  began  once  more  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  "and 
has  threatened  not  only  myself,  but  the  whole 
family  with  destruction,  unless  I  favor  his 
addresses — ha!  ha!  ha!  He  has  one  good 
quality  in  a  lover,  at  all  events — persever- 
ance." 

"Say  rather  efi&ontery  and  impudence," 
replied  Mary. 

"  YeSi  I  admit  that,"  said  her  sister  ;  "but 
at  any  rate,  they  very  often  go  together,  I 
believe." 

She  then  related  the  dialogue  that  took 
place,  at  which  her  sister,  who  was  equally 
remarkable  for  courage,  only  laughed. 

"The  fellow  after  aU  is  only  a  fool,"  she 
observed.  "  If  he  were  anything  else,  or  if 
he  had  any  serious  intention  of  canning  such 
threats  into  effect^  he  most  assuredly  would 
not  give  expression  to  them,  or  put  you  on 
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your  guard  against  them.  No,  he  is  only  a 
fool  and  not  worth  thinking  about :  let  him 
go. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  cabin  of  poor 
Widow  Cleary,  to  whom  they  administered 
the  medicine  with  their  own  hands,  and  to 
whose  children  they  brought  their  mother's 
orders  to  attend  the  house,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  with  that  comfortable  food  which 
their  destitute  circumstances  so  much  re- 
quired. 

On  their  return  home,  the  relation  of  the 
incident  which  we  have  just  narrated  very 
much  amused  the  feunily,  with  the  exception 
of  McCarthy,  who  expressed  himself  not  quite 
at  ease  after  having  heard  English's  threata 

"  There  is  an  extraordinary  mystery  about 
that  man,"  he  observed  ;  '*  no  one  knows  or 
can  tell  who  he  is  ;  you  can  call  him  a  fool, 
too,  but  take  my  word  that  there  never  himg 
mystery  about  a  fool  yet ;  I  fear  he  will  be 
found  to  be  something  much  worse  than  a 
fool." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  proctor.  "The 
fellow  is  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible  ; 
he  and  his  clipped  English  are  not  worth 
thinking  of — let  him  go  to  the  deuce." 

M'Carthy  still  shook  his  head,  as  if  of 
opinion  that  they  underrated  the  Buck's 
power  of  injuring  them,  but  the  truth  was 
that  neither  Purcel  nor  his  sons  were  at  all 
capable  of  apprehending  either  fear  or  dan- 
ger ;  they,  therefore,  very  naturally  looked 
upon  the  denunciations  of  English  with  a 
recklessness  that  was  little  less  than  fool- 
hardy. 

During  the  last  few  years  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  threats  and  written 
notices  of  vengeance,  which  had  all  ended  in 
nothing,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
punity, they  had  become  so  completely 
inured  to  them  as  to  treat  them  only  witli 
laughter  and  scorn. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  to  the  reader 
that  M'Carthy  was  residing,  during  a  short 
visit  to  the  country,  at  the  house  of  O'Driscol, 
the  newly-made  magistrate.  It  was  pretty 
late  that  evening  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
Purcels,  but  as  the  distance  was  not  far  he 
felt  no  anxiety  at  aU  upon  the  subject  of  his 
journey.  The  night,  however,  was  so  pitchy 
dark,  that  even  although  well  acquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  road,  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  the  drains  and  ditches  that 
enclosed  it.  At  length  he  had  arrived  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  OThiscol's 
house,  when  as  he  was  proceeding  along 
suddenly  found  himself  come  unexpectedly 
against  some  individual,  who  was  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction. 

"HiUo !  who  is  here?"  said  the  voice,  in  a 
kind  of  whisper. 


"  A  friend,"  replied  M'Carthy  ;  "  who  an 
you  ?  " 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the  Strang* 
voice,  "  and  be  quick." 

"My  name  is  M'Carthy,"  replied  our 
friend  ;  "  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
are  Francis  M'Carthy,  I  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name — what  is  yours?" 

"  That  doesn't  matther,"  replied  the  voice, 
"  stand  aside  here,  and  be  quiet  as  you  value 
your  life." 

M'Carthy  thought  at  the  moment  that  he 
heai'd  the  noise  of  many  feet,  as  it  were  in 
the  distance. 

"  You  will  not  be  safe,"  said  the  voice,  "  if 
you  refuse  to  take  my  advice ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  partly  forced  M'Carthy  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  where  they  both  stood 
invisible  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  from  the  shelter  of  a  large  whitethorn 
branch,  which  would,  even  in  daylight, 
almost  have  concealed  them  from  view.  In 
a  few  minutes,  a  large  body  of  people  passed 
them  with  that  tread  which  always  charac- 
terizes the  motions  of  undisciplined  men. 
There  was  scarcely  a  word  among  them, 
but  McCarthy  felt  that,  knowing  them  as  he 
did  to  be  peasants,  there  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  silence  which  they  maintained 
so  strictly.  He  could  not  avoid  associating 
their  movements  and  designs  with  some  act 
of  violence  and  bloodshed,  that  was  about  to 
add  horror  to  the  impenetrable  gloom  of 
night,  whose  darkness,  perhaps,  they  were 
about  to  light  up  vrith  the  roof-tree  of  some 
unsuspecting  household,  ignorant  of  the 
fiery  ^te  that  was  then  so  near  them. 

Several  hundreds  must  have  passed,  and 
when  the  last  sounds  of  their  tread  had  died 
away,  M'Carthy  and  his  companion  left  their 
hiding-place,  when  the  latter  addressed  him 
as  follows : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  wid  a  friend — mark  my 
words— avoid  the  man  they  call  Buck 
English,  for  of  all  men  livin'  he  hates  you  the 
most ;  and  listen,  whenever  you  come  to  this 
country  don't  stop  in  procthor  Purcel's, 
otherwise  you  may  draw  down  ruin  and  de- 
struction  upon  him  and  his  ;  and,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  you're  the  last  man  livin'  who 
would  vrish  to  do  that." 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  M'Carthy,  "  who  is 
Buck  English  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  doea" 

"  And  may  I  not  ask  who  you  are  your- 
self?" 

"  No — ^for  I've  good  raisons  for  not  telling 

you.  Gt>od-night,  and  mark  my  words — avoid 

I  that  man,  for  I  know  he  would  give  a  good 
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deal  to  Ai  oyer  your  coffin — and  you  in 
it" 

We  shall  now  allow  McCarthy  to  proceed 
to  bis  friend's  house,  which  he  reached  with- 
out any  further  adventure,  and  ask  the  reader 
to  accompany  the  stranger,  who  in  a  few 
minutes  overtook  the  body  we  have  de- 
scribed, to  which  he  belonged.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  way,  still  maintaining  a 
silence  that  was  fearful  and  ominous,  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Whilst  proceeding, 
they  met  several  persons  on  the  road,  every 
one  of  whom  they  stopped  and  interrogated 
as  to  his  name  and  residence,  after  which 
they  allowed  them  to  pass  on. 

"Why  do  they  stop  and  examine  the 
people  they  meet  ?  "  whispered  one  of  them 
— a  young  lad  about  nineteen — to  him  who 
had  just  warned  McCarthy. 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  that  ?  It's  aisy  seen  you're  but 
young  in  the  business  yet" 

"  This  is  my  first  night  to  be  out,"  replied 
the  youth. 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  our  friend,  "  it's  in 
the  expectation  of  meetin'an  enemy,  espe- 
cially some  one  that's  marked" 

"  An'  what  would  they  do  if  they  did  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  do  for  him  !  If 
they  met  sich  a  one,  they'd  take  care  his 
supper  wouldn't  cost  him  much." 

"Blood  alive!"  exclaimed  the  young 
fellow,  "  I'm  afeard  this  is  a  bad  businesa" 

"Faith,  an*  if  it  is,  it's  only  beginnin'," 
said  the  other,  "but  whether  good  or  bad 
the  counthiy  requires  it,  an'  the  Millstone 
must  be 'got  rid  of." 

"  What's  the  Millstone  ?  " 

"The  Protestant  church.  The  man  that 
won't  join  us  to  put  it  down,  mnstbe  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country 
— that  is,  if  he  is  a  Catholic." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  but  I  don't  like  to  see  lives  taken  or 
blood  shed  ;  murdher's  awfuL" 

"  You  must  set  it  down,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  that  both  will  happen,  ay,  an'  that 
you  must  yourself  shed-  blood  and  take  life 
when  it  come  your  turn.  Howanever,  that 
will  soon  come  aisy  to  you  ;  a  little  practice, 
and  two  or  three  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
thing  done,  an'  you'U  begin  to  take  delight 
mii" 

"  And  do  you  now  ?  "  asked  the  unsophis- 
ticated boy,  with  a  quivering  of  the  voice 
which  proceeded  from  a  shudder. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  other,  still  in  a 
whisper,  for  in  this  tone  the  dialogue  was 
necessarily  continued  ;  "  not  yet,  at  any  rate ; 
but  if  it  came  my  turn  to  take  a  life  I  should 
either  do  it,  or  lose  my  own  some  fine  night" 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  whispered  the  lad, 


"I  can't  help  thinkin'  that  it's  a  bad  busi- 
ness, and  won't  end  welL" 

"  Ay,  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  if  we 
get  the  Millstone  from  a])out  our  necks,  a 
few  lives  taken  on  their  side,  and  a  few  boys 
hanged  on  ours,  won't  make  much  difference 
one  way  or  other,  and  then  everj-thing  xuiU 
end  well    That's  the  way  of  it" 

This  muffled  dialogue,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  was  now  interrupted  by  a  change 
in  their  route.  At  a  Rath,  which  here 
capped  an  eminence  of  the  road,  a  narrow 
bridle-way  diverged  to  the  right,  and  after  a 
gradual  ascent  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
was  lost  upon  a  rough  upland,  that  might 
be  almost  termed  a  moor.  Here  they  halted 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  deliberation  as  to 
whether  they  should  then  proceed  across  the 
moor,  or  wait  until  the  moon  shovild  rise  and 
enable  them  to  see  their  way. 

It  was  shortly  resolved  upon  to  advance, 
in  order  that  they  might  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  in  consequence  of  having,  as  it 
appeared,  two  or  three  little  afifairs  to  execute 
in  the  course  of  the  night  They  immedi- 
ately struck  across  the  rough  ground  which 
lay  before  them,  and  as  they  did  so,  the  con- 
versation began  to  be  indulged  in  more  freely, 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness  from  any 
human  dwelling  or  the  chances  of  being 
overheard.  The  whole  body  now  fell  into 
groups,  each  headed  by  a  certain  individual 
who  acted  as  leader,  but  so  varied  were  the 
topics  of  discourse,  some  using  Irish,  others 
the  English  language,  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  catch  the  general  purport  of  what 
they  said. 

At  length  when  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  had  been  traversed,  they  came  out 
upon  one  of  those  small  green  campaigns,  or 
sloping  meadows,  that  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  embosomed  in  the  mountains,  and 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  an  agreeable 
sense  of  reUef,  on  turning  to  them  from  the 
dark  and  monotonous  hue  of  the  gloomy 
wastes  around  them. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  here 
when  the  moon  rose,  and  after  ft  Uttle  time 
her  light  would  have  enabled  a  casual  or 
accidental  spectator  to  witness  a  fearful  and 
startling  scene.  About  six  hundred  men 
were  there  assembled ;  every  man  having  his 
face  blackened,  and  all  with  shirts  over  their 
outward  and  usual  garments.  As  soon  aa 
the  moon,  after  having  gained  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  sky,  began  to  difiuse  a  clearer 
lustre  on  the  earth,  we  may  justly  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  witness  so  strange  and 
appalling  a  spectacle.  The  white  appearance 
of  their  persons,  caused  by  the  shirts  which 
they  wore  in  the  manner  we  have  stated,  for 
this  peculiar  occasion,  when  contEa&tA(^NK>^ 
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their  blackened  visages,  gave  them  more  the 
character  of  demons  than  of  men,  with  whom 
indeed  their  strange  costume  and  disfigured 
faces  seemed  to  imitate  the  possession  of 
very  little  in  common,  with  the  exception  of 
shape  alone.  The  light  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  them  distinctness,  and  as  a 
natui^  consequence,  there  was  upon  them  a 
dim  gleamy  look — a  spectral  character  that 
was  frightful,  and  filled  the  mind  with  an 
impression  that  the  meeting  must  have  been 
one  of  supernatural  beings,  if  not  an  assem- 
blage of  actual  devils,  in  visible  shape,  com- 
ing to  perpetrate  on  earth  some  deed  of 
darkness  and  of  horror. 

Among  the  whole  six  hundred  there  might 
have  been  about  one  hundred  musket&  Pis- 
tols, blunderbusses,  and  other  arms  there 
were  in  considerable  numbers,  but  these  were 
not  available  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
purposes  which  had  brought  them  together. 

After  some  preliminary  preparation  a  light 
was  struck,  a  caudle  lit,  around  which  a  cer- 
tain number  stood,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  as 
little  chance  of  observation  as  possible.  A 
man  then  above  the  middle  size,  compact  and 
big-boned,  took  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and 
brought  it  towards  a  long  roU  which  he  held 
in  the  other.  He  wore  a  white  hat  with  a 
low  crown,  had  large  black  whiskers  which 
came  to  his  chin,  and  ran  besides  round  his 
neck  underneath.  The  appearance  of  this 
man,  and  of  those  who  surrounded  the  dim 
light  which  he  held  was,  when  taking  their 
black  unnatural  faces  into  consideration,  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  excite  no  other  sensa- 
tions than  those  of  terror  mingled  with  dis- 
gust 

"  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  strong  rich  brogue, 
"  let  every  man  fall  into  rank  according  as 
his  name  is  called  out ;  and  along  with  his 
name  he  must  also  repate  his  number  what- 
ever it  may  be,  up  until  we  come  to  a  hun- 
dred, for  I  believe  we  have  no  more  musketa 
Where  is  Sargin  Lynch  ?  " 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  that  individual,  who 
enjoyed  a  sergeant's  pension,  having  fought 
through  the  peninsular  campaign. 

"Take  the  lists  then  and  proceed,"  said 
the  leader ;  "  we  have  little  time  to  lose." 

Lynch  then  called  over  a  list  until  he  had 
readied  a  hundred ;  every  man,  as  he 
answered  to  his  name,  also  repeated  his 
number ;  as  for  instance, 

'*  Tom  HaUoran." 

"  Here— one  ! " 

'  Peter  Raflferty  I " 

"  Here — two ! "  and  so  on,  until  the  requi- 
site number  was  completed,  and  every  man 
as  he  responded  fell  cdso  into  rank. 

Having  tbus  got  them  into  line,  he  gave 
them  a  rather  hasty  drill ;  and  this  being 


over,  hundred  after  hundred  went  through 
the  same  process  of  roU-call  and  manoeuvre, 
until  the  task  of  the  night  was  completed,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  that  particular  duty  was  con- 
cerned. Other  duties,  however,  in  more 
complete  keeping  with  their  wild  and  demon- 
like appearance,  were  still  to  be  performed. 
Short  rolls  were  called,  by  which  selections 
for  the  assemblage  of  such  as  had  been 
previously  marked  down  for  the  robbery  of 
arms,  were  made  with  considerable  prompti- 
tude. And,  indeed,  most  of  those  to  whom 
such  outrageous  and  criminal  attacks  were 
assigned,  seemed  to  feel  flattered  by  being 
appointed  to  the  performance  of  them. 

At  leng^,  when  these  matters  were 
arranged,  and  completed,  the  whole  body 
was  ordered  to  fall  into  rank,  and  the  large 
man,  who  acted  as  leader,  walked  for  a  time 
up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  after  which, 
as  neaiiy  opposite  their  centre  as  possible, 
he  deliberately  knelt  down,  and  held  his  two 
open  palms  across  each  other  for  some 
seconds,  or  perhaps  for  half  a  minute. 

A  low  fearful  murmur,  which  no  language 
covild  describe,  and  no  imagination  conceive 
without  having  heard  it,  ran  along  the  whole 
line.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  compassion 
or  exultation,  or  a  blending  of  both  mingled 
with  horror  and  aversion,  or  a  diabolical 
satisfaction,  it  is  difficult  or  rather  absolutely 
impossible  to  say.  The  probability  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  made  up  of  all  these  feelings, 
and  that  it  was  their  unnatural  union,  ex- 
pressed under  such  wild  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  gave  it  the  impressive  and 
dreadful  efifect  we  have  described.     • 

"  What  does  he  mane  ?  "  said  some  of  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  portion  of  them, 
in  the  accustomed  whisper. 

"  There's  a  death  to  take  place  to-night," 
repHed  an  older  member ;  "  there's  either  a 
man  or  family  doomed,  God  knows  which ! " 

He  then  arose,  and  going  along  the  front 
rank,  selected  by  name  twenty-four  individ- 
uals, who  were  made  to  stand  in  order ;  to 
one  of  these  he  whispered  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  victim  ;  this  one  imme- 
diately whispered  the  secret  to  the  person 
next  him,  who  communicated  it  in  his  turn, 
and  thus  it  went  round  until  the  last  had  re- 
ceived it  This  being  accomplished,  he  stood 
apart  from  the  appointed  murderers,  and 
made  them  all,  one  after  another,  whisper  to 
him  the  name  and  residence  as  before. 

"Now,"  said  the  leader,  "it's  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  there's  a  man  to  be  done  for  to- 
night ;  and  you  must  all  know  his  crime. 
He  was  warned  by  us  no  less  than  four  timet 
not  to  pay  tithe,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
refused  to  be  sworn  out  to  do  so,  and 
wounded  one  of  the  boys  that  wor  sent  by 
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me  one  night  to  swear  him.  He  has  set  us 
at  defiance  by  publicly  payin'  his  tithes  to  a 
man  that  well  take  care  of  some  o*  these 
nights.  He's  now  doomed,  an'  was  tried  on 
the  last  night  of  our  meetin*.  T}m  night  he 
dies.  Them  that  has  his  life  in  their  hands 
knows  who  he  is  an*  where  they'll  find  him. 
.Once  and  for  all  then  this  night  he  diea 
'  Now,  boys,  such  of  you  as  have  nothing  to 
do  go  home,  and  such  of  you  as  have  your 
work  before  you  do  it  like  men,  and  don't 
draw  down  destruction  on  yourselves  by  neg- 
lectin'  it.  You  know  your  fate  if  you  flinch. 
— I  have  done." 

Those  who  were  not  on  duty,  to  use  a  mil- 
itary phrase,  returned  across  tiie  moors  by 
the  way  they  came,  and  consequently  reached 
the  bridle  road  we  have  spoken  ot  together. 
Such,  however,  as  were  set  apart  for  ^e  out- 
rages and  crimes  of  the  night,  remained  be- 
hind, in  order  that  the  peculiar  destination 
of  their  atrocities  might  be  known  only  to 
the  individuals  who  were  appointed  to  per- 
petrate them. 

On  theii*  return,  our  unknown  friend,  who 
had  rendered  such  an  essential  service  to 
M'Carthy,  thus  addressed  his  companion — 
that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
next  him, — 

"Well,  neighbor,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  night's  work  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  everything's  right,  of  coorse," 
replied  the  other  ;  "  any  man  that  strives  to 
keep  the  Millstone  about  our  necks  desarves 
his  fate  ;  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice  still  lower,  "  I'd  as  soon  not 
be  the  man  to  do  the  deed,  neighbor." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,"  returned  our  friend, 
"but  I'm  a  tiifle  of  your  way  of  thinkin'." 

*'  There's  one  thing  troubles  me,"  added 
his  companion,  an'  it's  this — there  was  a 
young  lad  wid  us  to-night  from  my  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  near  the  last  of  us  as  we  went 
along  the  road  on  our  way  to  the  moimtains ; 
I  seen  him  whisperin'  to  some  one  a  good 
deal  as  we  came  out — now,  I  know  there's 
not  on  airth  a  kinder-hearted  or  more  affec- 
tionate boy  than  he  is ;  he  hasn't  a  heart  to 
hurt  a  fly,  and  is  loved  and  respected  by 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  weU 
— God  of  glory  1  isn't  it  too  bad,  that  this 
fine,  handsome,  lovin',  and  affectionate  boy, 
the  only  child  of  his  tuther  and  mother,— /o- 
reer  gair* — my  friend,  whoever  you  are,  isn't 
it  too  bad,  that  that  boy,  innocent  and  harm- 
less as  a  child,  will  go  home  to  his  lovin'  pa- 
rents a  murdherer  this  night?  " 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ?  "  asked  our  un- 
known friend. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  stood  beside 

*  Bitter  misfortune. 


me  in  the  ranks,  and  has  been  sent  to  mur- 
dher  the  man  that  was  doomed." 

To  this  our  friend  judiciously  avoided 
making  any  reply,  the  fact  being  that  several 
individuals  in  high  trust  among  these  White- 
boys  were  occasionally  employed  to  soimd 
suspected  persons,  in  order  to  test  their  sin- 
cerity. For  about  half  a  minute  he  spoke 
not ;  but  at  length  he  said,  with  something 
like  sternness — 

"  There's  no  use  in  sich  talk  as  this,  my 
friend  ;  every  man  that  joins  us  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  his  duty  to  Grod  and  his 
country." 

"  It's  a  quare  way  of  sarvin*  God  to  com- 
mit  midnight  murdher  on  bis  creatures,"  re- 
sponded  the  man  with  energy. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  replied  our 
friend,  "  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  not 
hould  such  conversation  vnd  every  man  you 
spake  to  in  this  body.  Wid  me  you're  safe, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  say,  don't  draw  sus- 
picion on  yourself,  and  it'll  be  betther  for 
you." 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  asked  the  other,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  borne  away  a  good 
deal  by  his  feehngs,  **  that  commands  us  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  Captain  Midnight  ?  "  re- 
plied the  other,  somewhat  evasively. 

"  Why,  of  coorse  I  know  the  man  by  that 
name  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  knownothin' 
else  about  him." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  ?  "  asked  his  compan- 
ion. 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  heerd  it  said  that  he's  the  Cannie 
Soogah,  or  the  Jolly  Pedlar  that  goes  about 
the  coimtry." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  lowering  his  voice 
a  good  deal  in  reply,  "  if  I  could  trust  you, 
I'd  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"Ill  give  you  my  name,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  if  you  doubt  me  ; "  he  accordingly 
whispered  it  to  him,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded. 

"  I  know  your  family  well,"  returned  our 
friend ;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  be  more  on 
your  guard,  unless  you  know  well  the  man 
you  spake  to.  As  for  myself,  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  the  Cannie  Soogah  and  sometimes 
that  it  is  not.  Others  say  it's  Buck  English  ; 
but  the  Buck,  for  raisons  that  some  people 
suspect,  could  never  be  got  to  join  us.  He 
wishes  us  well,  he  says,  but  won't  do  any* 
thing  till  there  comes  an  open  'ruction,  and 
then  hell  join  us,  but  not  before.  It's  hard 
to  say,  at  any  rate,  who  commands  us  when 
we  meet  this  way." 

"Why  so?" 

"Why  the  dickens  need  you  ax?  Sure 
it's  not  the  same  man  two  nights  runnin'." 

"  But  I  have  been  only  three  or  four  times 
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out  yet,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  and,  sure  | 
enough,  you're  very  right — ^they  hadn't  the 
same  man  twiste." 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  imder  the 
Fort  or  Rath  we  have  alluded  to,  and  as 
there  was  no  further  necessity  for  any  com- 
bined motion  among  them,  and  as  every  man 
now  was  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  their  numbers  diminished  rapidly, 
untU  they  ultimately  dispersed  themselves 
in  all  directions  throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mirth  and  Murder-^A  TUhe-Proctor'i  OJIee, 

The  next  morning,  when  our  proctor  and 
his  family  assembled  at  breakfast,  their  usual 
buoyanc/of  spirits  was  considerably  checked 
by  a  report  which  had  already  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  coimtry,  that  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  honest  farmer,  who  Hved  with- 
in about  four  miles  of  them,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house  the  night  before,  by 
a  party  of  fellows  disguised  with  blackened 
faces,  and  who  wore  shirts  over  their  clothea 
The  barbarous  and  brutal  deed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  man — who  had  been  also  remark- 
able for  resolution  and  courage — had  already 
excited  an  extraordinary  commotion  through- 
out the  country. 

"Boys,"  said  Purcel,    "I  have  been  in 

C m  this  morning,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 

there's  bad  news  abroad." 

"How  is  that,  sir?"  asked  AHck, — "no 
violence,  I  hope  ;  although  I  wouldn't  feel 
surprised  if  there  were ;  the  country  is  get- 
ting into  a  bad  state :  I  think  myself  the 
people  are  mad,  absolutely  mad." 

"You  both  knew  Matthew  Murray,"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  Uved  down  at  Rathkeerin  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  father,"  said  John  ;  "  what 
about  him? — no  harm,  I  hope?" 

"  He  was  murdered  in  his  own  house  last 
night,"  replied  his  father;  "but  it's  some 
consolation  that  one  of  the  murdering  vil- 
lains is  in  custody." 

"  That  is  bad  business,  certainly,"  replied 
John  ;  "  in  fact,  it's  dreadful" 

"  It  is  dreadful,"  said  the  father  ;  "  but  the 
truth  is,  we  must  have  the  country,  at  least 
this  part  of  it,  proclaimed,  and  martial  law 
estabUshed ; — damn  the  murdering  scoun- 
drels, nothing  else  is  fit  for  theuL  We  must 
carry  arms,  boys,  in  future ;  and  by  h — n, 
the  first  man  I  see  looking  at  me  suspiciously, 
especially  from  behind  a  hedge.  111  shoot 
him.  As  a  tithe-proctor  I  could  do  so  with- 
out much  risL" 


"  Not,  father,"  said  Alick,  "  until  he  should 
first  offer,  or  make  an  attempt  at  violence." 

"  I  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  wait  for  it,"  replied  the  determined 
and  now  indignant  proctor  ;  "  if  I  saw  him 
watch  me  with  arms  in  his  hands,  or  any 
dangerous  weapon  about  his  person,  by 
h— n  I'd  put  a  bullet  through  him,  vntti  no 
more  remorse  than  I  would  through  a  dog — 
and,  if  the  animal  were  a  good  one,  I  think 
he  would  be  the  greater  public  loss  of  the 
two." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  females  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  giving  breakfast  to  a 
number  of  poor  destitute  creatures,  made 
their  appearance. 

"  Where  have  you  all  been  ?  "  asked  Mra 
Purcel,  addressing  her  husband  and  sons ; 
"  here  have  we  been  waiting  breakfast  for 
you  during  the  last  half-hour,  and  finding 
you  were  none  of  you  within,  we  went  and 
gave  these  poor  creatures  without  something 
to  eat" 

"  Ay,"  responded  the  angry  proctor,  "and 
it's  not  unHkely  that  the  son,  or  husband,  or 
brother  of  some  of  them  may  take  a  slap  at 
me  or  at  one  of  our  sons,  from  behind  a 
hedge,  before  these  long  nights  pass  ofL 
D — n  me,  but  it's  throwing  pearls  before 
swine,  to  show  them  either  kindness  or 
charity." 

"Something  has  angered  you,  papa,"  said 
Mary  ;  "I  hope  you  have  heiard  nothing  un- 
pleasant ;  I  am  not  very  timid,  but  when  a 
whole  coimtry  is  in  such  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance, one  may  entertain  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension, certainly." 

"Why,  I  am  angry,  Mary,"  replied  her 
father  ;  "  there's  as  decent  and  quiet,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  spirited  a  man  as  there 
ever  was  in  the  barony,  murdered  this  morn- 
ing— ^Mat  Murray  of  Rathkeerin ;  however, 
as  I  said,  it's  a  great  consolation  that  one  of 
the  murderers  is  in  custody." 

"And  who  is  the  wretch,  papa?"  asked 
Julia. 

"  One  that  nobody  ever  could  have  suspect- 
ed for  such  an  act,"  replied  Purcel — "  a  son 
of  one  of  our  own  tenants — honest  Michael 
Devlin's  son — James." 

"Utterly  impossible,  father,"  exclaimed 
Julia,  "  there  must  be  a  mistake ;  that  quiet 
and  dutiful  boy — their  only  son — ^never 
could  have  been  concerned  in  the  crime  of 
murder." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  Judy ;  but,  you  silly 
girl,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  in  love  vdth  him. 
Why,  child,  there  is  such  a  system  abroad 
now  that  a  man  can  scarcely  trust  his  own 
brother — no,  nor  does  a  father  know,  when 
he  sits  down  to  his  breakj^t  in  the  morning 
with  his  own  son,  whether,  as  Scripture  says^ 
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be  is  not  dipping  his  hand  in  the  dish  with  a 
murderer." 

••  Mat,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  ought  not  to 
be  out  late  at  night,  nor  the  boys  either. 
You  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
you  ;  and  indeed  I  think  you  ought  not,  any 
of  you,  ever  to  go  out  without  arms  about 
you — at  all  events,  until  the  country  gets 
quiet" 

**So  I  wa*  just  saying,  Nancy,"  replied  her 
husband  ; — "  hallo !  who's  this  coming  up, 
to  the  hall-door? — ^begad,  our  old  pleasant 
friend,  the  Cannie  Soogah,  Upon  my  troth, 
Tm  glad  to  see  him.  Hallo!  Cannie!— Cannie 
Soogah  J  my  hearty — Jolly  Pedlar,  I  say — this 
way !  How  are  you,  man  ? — have  you  break- 
fasted ?  Of  course  not  Well,  go  to  the  kitchen 
— and,  if  you  don't  show  good  eating,  it  won't 
be  for  want  of  materials." 

"  Grod  save  you,  IVIisther  Purcel,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  in  a  rich,  round  brogue  ;  "  God 
save  you,  young  gintlemen.  Oh,  thin,  Mis- 
ther  PpTcel,  by  my  sowl  it's  your  four  quar- 
thers  that  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
family  !*  And  the  ladies — ^not  forgettin'  the 
misthress  herself — devil  the  likes  of  the  same 
two  yoimg  ladies  I  see  on  my  whole  bait,  an' 
that's  the  country  at  large,  barrin'  the  barony 
of  Bedhehusth,  where  these  cruel  murdhers 
is  committed ;  an'  devil  a  foot  111  ever  set 
into  it  till  it's  changed  for  the  betther." 

"  Well,  be  oflt"  said  the  proctor,  "  to  the 
kitchen ;  get  your  breakfast  first,  and  then 
we'll  chat  to  you." 

"  I  will ;  but  oh,  Misther  Purcel  darlin', 
did  you  hear  what  happened  last  night?  " 
Is  it  Murray's  business  ?  " 
What  do  you  call  Murray's  business,  Mis- 
ther  Pui-cel?    Tis  Murray's  murdher,  you 
mane  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,  I  have  heard  it  all  this  mom- 
ing  m  C m. 

The  pedlar  only  shook  his  head,  looked 
upwards,  and  raising  his  two  hands  so  as  to 
express  amazement,  exclaimed — "  Well,  well, 
what  is  the  world  goin'  to !  troth.  111  not  ate 
half  my  breakwist  in  regard  of  it ! "  So  say- 
ing he  slung  his  huge  pack  upon  his  shoul- 
der as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  bag  of  feathers, 
and  took  his  way  round  to  the  kitchen  as  he 
had  been  desired. 

The  Cannie  Soogah,  for  so  the  people  uni- 
versally termed  him,  was  in  person  and  fig- 
ure a  fine  burly  specimen  of  manhood.  His 
hair  was  black,  as  were  a  pair  of  large  whis- 
kers, that  covered  the  greater  portion  of  his 
face,  and  nearly  met  at  his  chin.  His  arms 
and  limbs  were  powerfully  made,  and  what 
is  not  always  the  case  in  muscular  men,  they 
betokened  great  activity  as  well  as  unusual 
Birergth.  Nobody,  for  instance,  would  look 
without  astonishment  at  the  ease  with  which 
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he  swung  a  pack,  that  was  weighty  enough 
to  load  an  ass,  over  his  shoulder,  or  the  light- 
ness and  agility  with  which  he  trotted  on 
under  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  this 
during  the  very  severest  heat  of  summer. 

M'Carthy,  on  reaching  O'DriscoFs  the 
night  before,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
not  making  any  allusion  whatsoever  to  the 
incident  which  had  just  occurred  to  him. 
O'Driscol,  who  was  only  a  newly-fledged 
magistrate,  would,  he  knew,  have  made  it  the 
ground- work  of  a  fresh  commimication  to 
government,  or  to  his  friend  the  Castle,  as 
he  called  it,  especially  as  he  had  many  other 
circumstances  of  less  importance  since  his 
elevation  to  the  magistracy.  One  indeed 
would  imagine  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  had  been  alto- 
gether left  to  his  sole  and  individual  man- 
agement, and  that  nothing  at  all  of  any  con- 
sequence could  get  on  properly  in  it  witliout 
his  co-operation  or  interference  in  some  way. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  M'Car- 
thy prudently  hesitated  either  to  arouse  his 
loyalty  or  disturb  the  tranquihty  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  after  joining  him  in  a  tumbler  of 
punch,  or  what  O'Driscol  termed  his  night- 
cap, he  retired  to  bed,  where,  however,  he 
could  not  for  a  considerable  time  prevent 
himself  from  ruminating,  with  a  good  deal 
of  seiiousness,  upon  the  extraordinary  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  the  friendly  stranger.  * 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  re- 
solved, however,  to  communicate  to  his 
friends,  the  Purcels,  who  were  at  all  events 
no  alarmists,  and  would  not  be  apt  to  make 
him,  whether  he  would  or  not,  the  instru- 
ment of  a  selfish  communication  with  the 
government,  a  kind  of  honor  for  which  the 
quiet  and  unassuming  student  had  no  relish 
whatsoever.  He  sauntered  towards  the  proc- 
tor's, at  whose  house  he  arrived  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  return  from  the  kitchen  of 
our  friend  the  Cannie  SoogaJt,  who  had  been 
treated  there  with  an  excellent  and  abundant 
breakfast,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  murder 
of  Murray,  he  did  ample  justice. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Purcel,"  he  exclaimed,  tossing 
down  his  pack  as  if  it  had  been  a  school- 
boy's satchel,  **by  the  lomenty-tarry  you 
have  made  a  new  man  of  me !  Whoo  I "  he 
proceeded,  cutting  a  caper  more  than  a  yard 
high,  '*show  me  the  man  now,  that  would 
dar  to  say  bow  to  your — beg  pardon,  ladies, 
I  must  be  jinteel  for  your  Bv^es — that  would 
dar,  I  say,  to  look  crucked  at  you  or  one  a' 
your  family,  and  maybe  the  Cannie  Soogah 
wouldn't  rise  the  lap  of  his  hver.  Come, 
young  ladies,  shall  I  make  my  display  ?  I 
know  you'll  buy  lot  o'  things  and  plenty  be- 
sides ;  I  can  praise  my  goods,  thank  God, 
for  you  see,  Miss  Mary,   when  the  world 
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comes  to  an  end  itll  be  found  that  the  man 
who  couldn't  say  three  words  for  himself, 
and  one  for  his  friend,  must  be  sent  down 
stairs  to  keep  the  fire  in.  Misi^  Julia,  I  have 
a  shawl  here  that  'ud  make  you  look  worse 
than  you  do." 

**  Worse,  Cannie  !  "  replied  Julia,  "  do  you 
call  that  a  recommendation  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Julia,  you  look  so  well 
that  nothing  on  airth  could  make  you  look 
betther,  and  by  way  of  variety,  I*ve  gone  to 
the  Well  o*  the  world's  end  to  get  something 
to  make  you  look  worse.  Grod  knows 
whether  I've  succeeded  or  not,  but  at  all 
events,  well  thry." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  very  handsome 
shawl,  together  with  a  rather  large  assort- 
ment of  jewelry  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  female  toilet,  of  considerable 
taste  and  expense. 

"  Here,"  he  added,  "  are  some  cotton  and 
silk  stockins' — but  upon  my  profits,  it's  not 
to  every  foot  an*  leg  Td  produce  them.  I'm 
a  great  coortier,  ladies,  you  must  know,  and 
am  in  love  wid  every  purty  girl  I  meet— but 
sure  that's  only  natural ;  however,  as  I  was 
sayin*,  it's  not  to  a  clype  or  a  pair  of  smooth- 
in'  irons  111  produce  such  stockins'  as  these ! 
No,  no,  but  a  purty  foot  an'  leg  is  always 
sure  to  get  the  worth  o'  their  money  from 
the  Cannie  Soogah ! " 

"  Well  done,  Cannie  ! "  said  the  proctor, 
"  dix  me,  but  you're  a  pleasant  fellow — come 
girls,  you  must  buy  something — ^handsel 
him.  You  got  no  handsel  to-day,  Cannie  ?  " 
he  added,  winking  at  the  pedlar  to  say  no. 

"  Barrin'  the  &rst  foundation  in  the  kit- 
chen within,"  he  replied ;  "  for  you  must 
know  that's  what  I  call  my  breakfast,  hand- 
sel of  any  kind  didn't  cross  my  palm  this 
day." 

*'  In  that  case,  the  girls  must  certainly  buy 
something,"  added  Purcel. 

"  But  we've  no  money,  papa." 

"But,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "you  have 
what's  betther — good  credit  with  the  Cannie 
Soogah — och,  upon  my  profits  I'd  rather 
have  one  sweet  coaxin'  smile  from  that  purty 
little  mouth  of  yours.  Miss  Julia,  than  money 
in  hand  any  day  I  Ah  I  Misther  Purcel, 
darlin',  isn't  it  a  poor  thing  not  to  have  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  "  and  here  he 
looked  wistfully  at  the  smiling  Julia,  and 
shrugged  his  shotQders  like  a  man  who  knew 
he  was  never  likely  to  gain  his  wishes. 

"  I  wotdd  buy  something,"  said  Mary, "  but, 
like  Julia,  I  am  penniless." 

"  Never  say  so.  Miss  Mair,  to  me ;  only 
name  what  you'd  like — lave  the  price  to  my 
honesty,  and  the  payment  to  my  patience, 
and  upon  my  profits  you  won't  complain,  111 
go  bail" 


"Yes,"  observed  Julia,  "or  what  if  papa 
would  treat  us  to  something?  Come,  papa, 
for  the  sake  of  old  times ;  let  us  see  wheth- 
er you  have  forgotten  any  of  your  former 
craft" 

"  Good,  Judy  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! — well  done  I 
but  Cannie,  have  you  nothing  for  the  gentle- 
men?" 

Now,  we  must  pause  for  a  little  to  statse, 
that  the  moment  M'Carthy,  who  was  now 
present,  heard  the  jolly  pedlar's  voice,  he 
started,  and  felt  considerably  surprised. 
The  tones  of  it  were  neither  familiar  to  him 
nor  yet  were  they  strange.  That  he  had 
heard  them  somewhere,  and  on  some  occa- 
sion, he  could  almost  have  sworn.  Occa- 
sionally a  turn  of  the  man's  voice  would 
strike  him  as  not  being  new  to  him,  but 
again,  for  the  next  minute  or  two,  it  was 
such  as  he  could  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard.  This  we  say  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

"  For  the  gentlemen !  Lord  help  you, 
Mr.  Purcel,  I  never  think  of  them  when  the 
ladies  is  before  me — who  would !  However, 
Fm  well  prepared  even  for  them.  Here  is  a 
case  o*  razors  that  'ud  cut  half  an  inch  before 
the  edge  ;  now,  if  you  find  me  another  pair 
that'll  do  the  seem — hem  I  the  mme — ^111  buy 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  give  it  to  you  for  a 
new-year's-gift" 

"  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
the  proctor,  pointing  to  M'Carthy. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  he — "well  now — eh, 
no — I  think  not,  he  is  neither  so  well  made, 
nor  by  any  manes  so  well  lookin'  as  the 
other ; "  and  the  pedlar,  as  he  spoke,  fixed 
his  eyes,  but  without  seeming  to  gaze,  upon 
Julia,  who,  on  hearing  a  comparision  evi- 
dently so  disadvantageous  to  M'Carthy, 
blushed  deeply,  and  passed  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  conceal  what  she 
felt  must  have  been  visible,  and  might  have 
excited  observation. 

"No,"  proceeded  the  pedlar ;  "I  thought 
at  first  he  was  one  of  the  left-legged 
M'Squiggins's,  as  they  call  them,  from  Fum- 
blestown — but  he  is  not,  I  know,  for  the 
raisons  I  said.  Tliey're  a  very  good  plain 
family,  the  M'Squiggins's,  only  that  nobody's 
likely  to  fall  in  love  wid  them — upon  my 
profits,  Fm  half  inclined  to  think  he's  one  ol 
them  still — eh,  let  me  see  again — would  you 
turn  roimd  a  little,  if  you  plaise,  sir,  tUl  I 
thry  if  the  cast's  in  your  eye.  Upon  my 
faith,  there  it  is  sure  enough  1  How  are 
you,  Misther  M'Squiggins?  I'm  happy  to 
see  you  well,  sir.  How  is  your  sisther, 
Miss  Pugshey,  an'  all  the  fanuly,  sir? — all 
well,  I  hope,  sir  ?  " 

"All  weU,"  replied  M'Carthy,  laughing  as 
loud  as  any  of  the  rest^  eveiy  one  of  whom 
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was  actually  in  convulsions — for  they  knew, 
with  the  exception  of  Julia,  who  was  deceiyed 
at  first  by  the  pedlar's  apparent  gravity,  that 
he  was  only  bantering  her  lover. 

The  proctor,  who,  although  a  man  that 
loved  money  as  his  God — with  his  whole 
heart,  soul,  and  strength — was  yet  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  world, 
and  on  this  account  never  suffered  a  mere 
trifle  to  stand  between  him  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  good  n£une,  and  having  him- 
self been  considered  a  man  of  even  of  a 
benevolent  spirit  He  consequently  made 
some  purchases  from  the  pedlar,  with  whom 
he  held  a  very  amusing  and  comic  discus- 
sion, as  touching  the  prices  of  many  articles 
in  that  worthy's  pack.  Nay,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  give  them  a  good-humored  exhibition 
of  the  secrets  and  peculiarities  known  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  bought  some  amall  mat- 
ters in  the  slang  terms  with  which  none  but 
the  trade  are  acquainted. 

"Come,  boys,"  said  he,  "I  have  set  you  a 
good  example ;  won't  you  buy  something 
from  the  joUy  pedlar  ?  " 

John  and  AHck  bought  some  trifling  things, 
and  McCarthy  purchased  a  pair  of  bracelets 
for  the  girls,  which  closed  the  sales  for  that 
morning. 

"  Well,  now,'*  said  the  pedlar,  whilst  fold- 
ing up  again  the  goods  wliich  he  had  dis- 
played for  sale,  ''upon  my  profits,  Misther 
Purcel,  it's  a  perfect  dehght  to  me  to  call 
here,  an'  that  whether  I  dale  or  not — although 
I,m  sure  to  do  so  always  when  I  come. 
Well,  you  have  all  dealt  wid  me  now  for  pay- 
ment, and  here  goes  to  give  you  something 
for  nothing — an,  in  truth,  it's  a  commodity 
that,  although  always  chape,  is  seldom  taken. 
Tis  called  good  advice.  The  ladies — God 
ble/ss  them,  don't  stand  in  need  of  it,  for 
sure  the  darhns'  never  did  anything  ^om 
Eve  downwards,  that  *ud  require  it.  Here 
it  is  then,  Misthei:  Purcel,  let  you  and  your 
sons  do  what  the  ould  song  says — '  be  good 
boys  and  take  care  of  yourselves.  Thighin 
thuf*  An'  this  gintleman,  if  I  knew  his 
name,  maybe  I'd  say  something  to  him  too." 

"  This  is  Mr.  Tkl'Carthy,  Cannie." 

"  Ay,  M'Carthy— troth  'tis  a  good  ould  name. 
Well,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  all  I  have  to  say  to  you 
is,  that  if  you  happen  to  meet  a  man  that  gives 
you  good  advice ,  take  it.  An'  now  God  be 
wid  you  all,  an'  spare  you  to  one  another  I  " 

So  saying,  he  slung  his  huge  pack  over  his 
shoulders  ^most  without  an  effort,  and  com- 
mencing a  merry  old  Irish  song  he  proceeded 
lightly  and  cheerfully  on  his  journey. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  the  proctor,  "  now  that 
we've  had  a  good  hearty  laugh  with  the 

*]>o  you  undentand. 
Vol.  11.^85 


Cannie  Soogah,  let  us  proceed  to  business, 
I  see  by  your  red  coats  and  top-boots,  that 
you're  for  the  hounds  to-day,  but  as  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  I  wish  before  you  go,  that  you'd  see 
those  sneaking  devils  that  are  hanging  about 
the  place.  Hourigan  is  there  again  with 
fresh  falsehoods — don't  be  misled  by  him — 
the  ill-looking  scoundrel  is  right  well  able  to 
pay — and  dix  me  if  I'll  spare  him.  Tell  him 
he  needn't  expect  any  further  forbearance — 
a  rascal  that's  putting  money  in  the  saving's 
bank  to  be  pleadin'  poverty !  It's  too  bad. 
But  the  truth  is,  boys,  there's  no  one  behind 
in  their  tithes  now  entitled  to  forbearance, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  must  pay  or  take 
the  consequences ;  well  see  whether  they  or 
the  law  will  prove  the  strongest,  and  that  very 
soon.  Good-bye,  boys ;  good-bye,  M'Carthy 
— and  I  say,  Jack  and  Alick,  be  on  your 
sharps  and  don't  let  them  lads  do  you—d'ye 
mind  now? — keen's  the  word." 

He  then  got  on  his  comfortable  jaunting* 
car,  and  drove  off  to  wait,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, upon  the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Turbot, 
D.D. 

**  Mogue  Moylan,"  said  John,  "  will  you  go 
out  and  tell  them  fellows  that  I  and  Alick 
will  be  in  the  office  presently — and  do  you 
hear  ?  teU  them  to  look  like  men,  and  not  so 
much  Hke  murderers  that  came  to  take  our 
lives.  Say  we'll  be  in  the  office  presently, 
and  that  we  hope  it's  not  excuses  they're 
fetching  us." 

"  I  will,  Misther  John  ;  but,  troth,  it's  the 
worst  word  in  their  cheek  they'd  give  me,  if 
I  deUver  the  last  part  of  your  message.  'Tis 
my  head  in  my  fist  I'd  get,  maybe  ;  however, 
Misther  John,  between  you  an'  me,  they're  an 
ill-looking  set,  one  an'  all  o'  them,  an'  could 
pay  their  tides,  every  tail  o'  them,  if  they 
unshed,'* 

"  I  know  that  very  weU,"  replied  the  young 
fellow,  "  but  my  father's  not  the  man  to  be 
tiifled  with.  Well  soon  see  whether  they  or 
the  law's  the  strongest ;  that's  alL" 

Moylan  went  over  to  where  the  defaulters 
were  standing,  and  putting  up  his  hand,  he 
stroked  down  his  cheek  with  great  gravity. 

*  *  Are  yez  in  a  hurry,  good  people  ?  "  said  he. 

**  Some  of  us  is,"  rephed  a  voice. 

"  Ay,  all  of  us,"  replied  others  ;  "  and  we're 
here  now  for  an  hour  and  a  haU,  and  no  sign 
of  seein'  us." 

"  Yez  are  in  a  hurry,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  we  are." 

"  Well,  to  them  that's  in  a  hurry  Tve  a 
word  to  say." 

"  What  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  this,  take  your  tim£ — ever  an^ 
always,  when  you  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry — 
take  your  time." 

"  Maybe,  Mogue,"  they  replied.  "  if  yon 
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were  widout  your  breakfast,  as  we  are,  you 
"wotddn't  say  so." 

"Why,  did'nt  yez  get  your  breakfasts 
yet?" 

"Devil  a  morsel." 

"  Well,  to  them  that  didn't  get  their  break- 
fasts I  have  another  word  to  say." 

"  What  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 

"Why,  have  patience — ever  and  always 
when  you're  hungry,  have  patience,  and 
you'll  find  it  a  great  relief  ;  it'll  fill  you  and 
keep  you  in  good  condition — that  I  mayn't 
sin  but  it  will !  But,  sure,  I've  got  nevrs  for 
yez,  boys,"  he  added  ;  "  Masther  John  bid 
me  tell  you  that,  after  about  a  month  or  so 
itll  be  contrary  to  law  to  get  hungry  :  there's 
an  act  o'  parHament  goin'  to  be  made  against 
it,  you  see ;  so  that  any  villain  disloyal 
enough  to  get  hungry,  if  it's  proved  against 
him,  will  be  Uable  to  transportation.  That 
I  mayn't  sin  but  it'll  be  a  great  comfort  for 
the  country — ^I  mane,  to  have  hunger  made 
contrary  to  act  o'  parliament" 

Mogue  Moylan  was,  indeed,  a  feHow  of  a 
very  original  and  peculiar  character.  Grave, 
sly,  and  hypocritical,  yet  apparently  quiet 
and  not  susceptible  of  strong  or  vehement 
emotions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  more  sug- 
gestive of  evil  designs  and  their  fulfilment 
than  any  man,  perhaps,  in  his  position  of 
life  that  ever  existed.  Though  utterly  with- 
out spirit,  or  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
personal  courage  meant,  the  reader  not  be 
surprised  that  he  was  also  vindictive,  and 
consequently  treacherous  and  implacable. 
He  could  project  crime  and  outrage  with  a 
felecity  of  diabolical  invention  that  was 
almost  incredible.  He  was,  besides,  close 
and  cautious,  unless  when  he  thought  that 
he  could  risk  a  falsehood  with  safety ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  few  who  knew  him, 
not  merely  dishonest,  but  an  actual  thief. 
His  manner,  too,  was  full  of  plausible  assump- 
tion of  great  conscientiousness  and  simpUc- 
ity.  He  seemed  always  calm  and  cool,  was 
considered  rather  of  a  rehgious  turn,  and 
always  expressed  a  strong  horror  against 
cursing  or  swearing  in  any  shape.  Indeed 
he  had  a  pat  anecdote,  which  he  occasionally 
told,  of  a  swoon  or  faint  into  which  he 
usually  fell,  when  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  forced  to  take 
a  book  oath,  for  the  first  time,  another  act 
against  which  he  entertained  a  peculiar 
antipathy.  Now,  all  this  was  indeed  very 
singular  and  peculiar  ;  but  he  accounted  for 
it  by  the  scrupulous  love  of  truth  with  which 
not  only  he  himself,  but  his  whole  family, 
many  of  whom  he  said  had  given  their  lives 
for  their  country,  were  aflfected.  The  only 
foible  that  could  be  brought  to  the  charge  of 
honest  Mogue,  was  a  singular  admiration  for 


his  own  visage,  which  he  never  omitted  to 
survey  with  remarkable  complacency  several 
times  a  day  in  a  broken  piece  of  looking' 
glass,  which  he  kept  for  that  especial  purpose. 
This,  and  its  not  unnatural  consequences,  a 
belief  that  almost  ever  female  who  spoke  to 
him  with  civility  was  smitten  by  his  face  and 
figure,  constituted  the  only  two  weaknesses 
in  a  chsuracter  otherwise  so  spotless  and  per- 
fect as  that  of  Mogue  Moylan.  Mogue  was 
also  a  good  deal  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  pathetic,  especially  when  he  alluded  to 
the  misfortune,  glory  be  to  God,  which  had 
befallen  the  family,  in  the  person  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  especially  in  that  of  his 
poor,  simple  father,  whose  word,  as  every  one 
knew,  was  as  good  as  his  oath  ;  and,  indeed, 
very  few  doubted  that  remarkable  fact,  but 
who,  notwithstanding  had  been  transported 
during  the  space  of  seven  years  for  suspicion 
of  perjury ;  "  for  didn't  the  judge  tell  him, 
when  he  passed  sentence  upon  him,  that  iif 
he  had  been  found  guilty  all  out,  or  of  any- 
thing beyant  suspicion  of  it,  he  would  be 
transported  for  life ;  *  an'  instead  of  that^' 
said  the  judge,  *  bekaise  I  persave,'  says  he, 
*  that  you're  an  honest  man,  an'  has  been 
sworn  against  wrongfully  in  this  business, 
and  bekaise  I  see  clearly  that  you  love  the 
truth,  the  sentence  of  the  coort  is,'  says  he,' 
sheddin'  tears,  *  that  you're  to  be  ti-ansported 
only  for  seven  years,  an'  you  lave  the  coort 
an'  the  counthry,'  says  he,  *  widout  at  stain 
upon  your  character — it's  only  the  law  that's 
against  you — so,  God  be  wid  you,*  the  judge 
went  on,  wipin'  his  eyes,  *  and  grant  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  voyage  acrass,'  says  he,  an' 
he  cried  for  some  minutes  like  a  child.  That 
an'  the  unjust  hangin'  of  my  poor,  simple 
ould  grandfether  for  horse-stealin' — that  is, 
for  suspicion  of  horse-stealin' — is  the  only  two 
misfortunes,  thank  God,  that  has  been  in 
our  family  of  late  days." 

So  much  for  the  character  of  worthy  Mo- 
gue, whom  we  must  now  permit  to  resume 
the  dehvery  of  his  message. 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  so  pe- 
cuHar  and  significant  a  gravity,  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  dry  sarcastic  humor,  that  the 
men  could  not  avoid  laughing  heartily. 

"  But,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  have  better  news 
still  for  yez.  Sure  Masther  John  desired 
me  to  let  you  aU  know  that  his  father  won't 
ax  a  penny  o'  tithe  from  one  o'  yez  :  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  call  at  the  office  there  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  you'll  get  aich  o'  you  a  re- 
ceipt in  fuU  ;*  that  is,  if  you  don't  keep  civil 
tongues  in  your  heads." 

One  of  Mogue's  qualities  was  the  power  of 
gravely  narrating  a  foct  with  such  peculiar 

*  By  this  he  means  a  horse-whipping. 
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significance,  that  the  very  reverse  of  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  hearer  ;  for  the  fellow  was  a 
perfect  master  of  irony. 

"  Ah !  well  done  Mogue ;  many  a  day  o* 
reckoning  he  has  had  wid  us,  but  maybe  our 
day  o'  reckonin'  wid  him  will  come  sooner 
than  he  expects,  or  wishes." 

"Don't  be  thinkin*  ill,"  said  Mogue,  "but 
keep  yourselves  always  free  from  evil. 
What  does  Scripthur  say  ?  *  One  good  turn 
desarves  another,*  says  Scripthur.  Boys, 
always  keep  Scripthur  before  you,  and  youll 
do  right  *  One  good  turn  deserves  another,' 
says  Scripthur,  and  you  know  yourselves,  I 
hope,  that  many  a  good  turn  you  received 
at  his  hands.  That  I  may  be  happy,  but 
it's  good  advice  I'm  givin'  you ! " 

"  Divil  a  betther,  Mogue,"  replied  Houri- 
gan,  with  a  significant  scowl,  and  "  it's  we 
ourselves  that'll  be  sure  to  take  it  some  fine 
night" 

"Night  or  day,"  replied  Mogue,  "it's  al- 
ways right  to  be  doin'good,  whether  we 
sarve  our  country  or  religion.  God  prosper 
yez,  at  all  events,  and  grant  you  success  in 
your  endeavors,  an*  that's  the  worst  I  wish 
you!  There  now,  Masther  John's  in  the 
office,  ready  an*  willin'  to  give  sich  o*  yez  a 
resate  in  ftdl  as  will — desarve  it" 

The  situation  in  which  the  parties  stood, 
during  this  dialogue,  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises  into  which  the  proctor's  office 
oj3ened,  and  where  the  country  people  were 
always  desired  to  wait  They  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  stable,  adjoining  a  wall  almost 
eight  feet  high,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  the  pig-sty.  Here,  whilst  the  conversa- 
ation  just  detailed  went  forward,  stood  a 
pretty,  plump-looking,  country-girl,  one  of 
the  female  servants  of  the  proctor's  estab- 
lishment, named  Letty  Lenehan.  She  had 
come  to  feed  the  pigs,  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  greater  portion  of  their  conversation  ; 
and,  as  she  possessed  a  tolerably  clear  in- 
sight into  Mogue's  character,  she  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  certain  illusions  made  in 
it,  although  she  unquestionably  did  not 
comprehend  its  full  drift  We  have  said 
that  this  girl  understood  his  character  very 
well,  and  scacrely  any  one  had  a  better 
right  or  greater  opportunities  of  doing  so. 
Mogue,  in  fact,  was  in  love  with  her,  or  at 
least,  pretended  to  be  so  ;  but,  whether  he 
was  or  not,  one  thing  we  write  as  certain, 
that  he  most  implicitly  believed  her  to  bo 
so  with  himsell  Letty  was  a  well-tempered, 
faithful  girl,  honest  and  conscientious,  but 
not  without  a  considerable  relish  for  humor, 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  talents  for 
carrying  on  either  a  practical  joke  or  any 
other  piece  of  harmless  humbug,  a  faculty 
in  which  she  was  ably  supported  by  a  fellow- 


servant  of  a  very  different  description  from 
Mogue,  named  Jerry  Joyce.  Joyce,  in  fact^ 
was  not  merely  a  strong  contrast  to  Mogue, 
but  his  very  reverse  in  almost  every  point  of 
his  character.  He  was  open  and  artless  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  almost  to  folly  ;  but, 
under  this  apparent  thoughtlessness,  there 
existed  a  fund  of  good  sense,  excellent  feel- 
ing, and  quickness  of  penetration,  for  which 
the  world  gave  him  no  credit,  or  at  least 
but  very  littie. 

Jerry  and  Letty,  therefore,  between  whom 
a  real  affection  subsisted,  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves,  whenever  they  could 
do  so  without  discovery,  at  Mogue's  expense. 
Such,  then,  was  the  relative  position  of 
these  parties  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
narrative. 

When  John  Purcel  was  seen  in  the  office, 
the  tithe  defaulters,  for  such  they  were, 
went  to  the  outside  of  the  window,  where 
they  all  stood  imtil  it  became  the  turn  of 
each  to  go  in.  Although  they  went  there 
to  plead  their  inability  to  pay,  yet,  in  fact, 
there  were  a  great  proportion  of  them  who 
exhibited,  neitiier  by  tiieir  manner  nor  ap- 
pearance, any  symptom  whatever  of  poverty. 
On  the  countenances  of  most  of  them 
might  be  read,  not  only  a  stem,  gloomy, 
and  resolute  expression,  but  one  of  dissatis- 
faction and  bitter  resentment  As  they 
turned  their  eyes  upon  yoimg  Purcel,  and 
looked  around  at  the  unequivocal  marks  of 
great  wealth,  if  not  luxury  itself,  that  were 
conspicuous  in  every  direction,  there  was  a 
sigmficanoe  in  the  smiles  and  glances  which 
passed  between  them,  that  gave  very  ap- 
propriate foretaste  of  the  convulsions  which 
ere  long  took  place  in  the  coimtry.  John 
Purcel  himself  had  remarked  these  appear- 
ances on  almost  every  recent  occasion,  and 
it  was  the  striking,  or  rather  startling, 
aspect  of  these  men,  that  caused  him  to  al- 
lude to  it  just  before  sending  Moylan  to 
them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail,  at  full 
length,  the  angry  altercations  which  took 
place  between  them,  as  each  went  in,  from 
time  to  time,  to  apologize  for  not  paying  up 
his  tithes.  Every  possible  excuse  was  of- 
fered ;  but  so  well  and  thoroughly  were 
Purcel  and  his  sons  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  of,  we  may  say,  almost  every 
family,  not  merely  in  the  parish,  but  in 
the  barony  itself,  that  it  proved  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  mislead  or  im- 
pose on  any  of  them.  Nay,  so  anxious  did 
the  shrewd  tithe-proctor  feel  upon  this 
subject,  that  he  actually  got  himself  pro- 
posed and  elected  a  governor  of  the  Savings' 
Bank,  which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
established  in  C m.    By  this  means,  he 
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was  enabled  to  know  that  many  of  those 
who  came  to  him  with  poverty  on  their  lips, 
were  actually  lodging  money  in  these  eco- 
nomical institutions. 

"  Well,  Carey,"  said  he,  to  a  comfortable- 
looking  man  that  entered,  '*  I  hope  you  have 
no  further  apology  to  offer  for  your  dis- 
honesty ?  " 

"  Sorra  thing,  Mr.  John,  but  that  I'm  not 
able  to  pay.  I  expect  the  landlord  to  come 
down  upon  me  some  o'  these  days — ^and 
what  to  do,  or  on  what  hand  to  turn,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  on  airth." 

"You  don't  say  so  now,  Carey?" 

"Troth  I  do,  Misther  John  ;  and  I  hope 
youll  spare  me  for  a  little — ^I  mane  till  the 
hard  times  that's  in  it  mends  somehow." 

"  Well,  Carey,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  you 
don't  know  on  what  hand  to  turn,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  Misther  John ;  troth  an'  I 
do  want  to  know  thai" 

"Listen,  then;  before  you  come  here  to 
me  with  a  barefaced  and  dishonest  lie  in 
your  mouth,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 

C m  Savings'  Bank,  and  drawn  from  the 

sum  of  two  himdred  and  seventy-three 
pounds,  which  you  have  lying  there,  the 
sUght  sum  of  seven  poimds  twelve  and  nine- 
pence  which  you  owe  ua  Now,  Carey,  I  tell 
you  that  you  are  nothing  but  an  impudent, 
scheming,  dishonest  scoundrel ;  and  I  say, 
once  for  all,  that  we  will  see  whether  you,  and 
every  knavish  rascal  like  you,  or  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  the  stronger.  Mark  me  now, 
you  impudent  knave,  we  shall  never  ask  you 
again.  The  next  time  you  see  us  will  be  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  police,  or  a  party  of 
the  king's  troops ;  for  I  swear  that,  as  sure  as 
the  sun  shines,  so  certainly  will  we  take  the 
tithe  due  out  of  your  marrow,  if  we  can  get 
it  nowhere  else." 

"  Maybe,  then,"  said  Carey,  "  you  will  find 
that  we'll  laugh  at  the  law,  the  polis,  the 
king's  troops,  and  Misther  John  Purcel  into 
the  bargain ;  and  I  now  tell  you  to  your 
teeth,  that  if  one  sixpence  of  tithe  would 
save  the  sowls  of  every  one  belongin*  to  you, 
I  won't  pay  it — so  do  your  worst,  and  I  defy 
you." 

"  Begone,  you  scoundrel  Tou  are,  I  per- 
ceive, as  rank  a  rebel  as  ever  missed  the 
rope ;  but  you  won't  miss  it  Go  home  now; 
lor,  as  I  said  this  moment,  we  will  take  the 
tithe  out  of  your  marrow,  if  you  had  thou- 
sands of  your  cut-throat  and  cowardly  White- 
boys  at  your  back.  Don't  think  this  villany 
will  pass  with  us ;  we  know  how  to  handle 
you,  and  will  too ;  begone,  you  dishonest 
ruffian,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose  v^rith 
you." 

In  this  manner  almost  every  interview  ter- 


minated. Purcel  was  a  warm  and  impetuous 
young  fellow,  who  certainly  detested  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  dishonesty  or  deceit ; 
and  here  he  had  too  many  instances  of  both 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  temper,  especially 
when  he  felt  that  he  and  his  ^mily  were  the 
sufferers.  Other  cases,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly very  dissimilar  to  this;  we  allude 
especially  to  those  of  real  distress,  where  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demand  were  not  to  be 
had.  With  such  individuals  the  proctor's 
sons  were  disposed  to  be  lenient,  which  is 
certainly  more  than  could  be  said  if  he  him- 
self had  to  deal  with  them. 

"Jemmy  Mulligan,"  he  said,  to  a  poor- 
looking  man,  "  go  home  to  your  family.  We 
don't  intend  to  take  harsh  measures  with 
you.  Jemmy;  and  you  needn't  come  here 
again  till  we  send  for  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir ;  troth  I  don't  know 
why  the  people  say  that  you're  all  hard  and 
iinfeelin' — ^I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  never 
found  you  so.  Good  morning,  sir,  and 
thank  you,  Misther  John ;  and  God  forgive 
them  that  blackens  you  as  they  do ! " 

"  Yes,  Jemmy,  I  know  they  hate  us,  be- 
cause we  compel  them  to  act  honestly  ;  but 
they  will  soon  find  that  honesty,  after  all,  is 
the  cheapest  course, — for  we  shall  take  d — d 
good  care  to  make  them  pay  through  the 
nose  for  their  knavery.  We  Imow  they  have 
a  gang  of  firebrand  agitators  and  himgry 
lawyers  at  their  back  ;  but  we  shall  make 
them  feel  that  the  law  is  stronger  than  any 
treasonable  combination  that  can  be  got  up 
against  it" 

A  third  man  came  in.  "  Well,  Tom,  you're 
not  coming  to  plead  poverty,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  man  looked  around  him  with  pectiliar 
intelligence.  "Are  we  safe?"  he  asked; 
"  and  may  I  spake  widout  danger  ?  " 

"  You  may,  Duggan." 

"  Well,  then,  I  came  to  say  that  Fll  call 
over  to-morrow  evenin*  and  pay  it,  but  I 
daren't  now." 

"  Why  so,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  the  most  of  us  all  have  the  tithe 
in  our  pockets,  but  as  a  proof  that  we  did  noi 
pay  it,  we  will,  every  man  of  us,  be  obliged 
to  show  it  before  we  go  home.  I  might  pay 
it  now,  Mr.  Purcel ;  but  then,  if  I  did,  it'n 
very  likely  I'd  be  a  corpse  before  this  daf 
week.  Sich  is  the  state  that  things  Imn 
come  to  ;  and  how  it'll  end,  God  only  knowa 
At  any  rate,  I'll  slip  over  afther  dusk  to-mor- 
row evenin'  and  pay ;  but  as  you  hope  for 
mercy,  and  don't  wish  to  see  me  taken  from 
my  wife  and  childre',  don't  breathe  asyllabic^ 
of  it  to  man  or  mortual" 

"  I  shall  not,  indeed,  Tom,"  replied  Purcel ; 
"  but  I  reaUy  did  not  think  that  matters  were 
altogether  so  bad  as  you  describe  them.  The 
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people  are  infataated,  and  will  only  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  their 
own  heads.  They  will  suffer,  as  they  always 
do,  by  their  own  misconduct  and  madnesa" 

Duggan  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  when  our 
old  fnend,  Darby  Hourigan,  thrust  in  his 
hateful  and  murderous-looking  countenance. 

"  Gbd  save  you,  Misther  John." 
God  save  you  kindly,  Misther  Hourigan." 
Isn't  it  glorious  weather  for  the  saison, 
sir?" 

''  I  have  seen  better  and  I  have  seen  worse, 
Mr.  Hourigan;  but.  Darby,  passing  the 
weather  by,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can 
mend,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  you  are 
not  coming  here  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
palm  us  off  about  the  tithe." 

"  Troth,  then,  I  am,  Mr.  John ;  I  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  tide — I'm  a  poor  man,  sir  ;  and, 
as  it  happens  that  I  never  trouble  the  parson 
in  religious  matthers,  I  don't  see  what  right 
the  parson  has  to  trouble  me  for  my  money." 

*'  Ah !  you  have  got  the  cant,  I  see.  You 
have  been  tutored." 

"  I  have  got  the  truth,  sir." 

"  Ay,  but  have  you  got  the  tithe,  sir  ?  for 
I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Hourigan,  that  it  is  not 
your  logic,  but  your  money  I  want" 

"BegEtd,  sir,  and  I'm  afeard  you'll  be 
forced  to  put  up  wid  my  logic  this  time,  too. 
You  can't  take  more  from  the  cat  than  her 
skin,  you  know." 

There  was  an  atrocious  and  sneering  spirit, 
not  only  in  this  ruffian's  manner,  but  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  that  was  calculated  to 
overcome  human  patience. 

"  Darby,  we  have  let  you  run  a  long  time, 
but  I  now  tell  you,  there's  an  end  of  our  for- 
bearance so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  If  you 
were  not  able  to  pay  I  could  feel  for  you, 
but  we  know,  and  ^  the  world  knows,  that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent men  in  the  parish.     Darby,  you 

are  in  short  a  d d  rogue,  and  what  is 

worse,  a  treacherous  and  mischief-n>aking 
scoundrel  I  am  aware  of  the  language  you 
use  against  our  whole  family,  whom  you 
blacken  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  You  are  not  only  diidionest  but 
ungrateful,  sirrah." 

*'  No  man  has  a  betther  right  to  be  a  judge, 
and  a  good  judge  of  dishonesty,  than  your 
father's  son,"  replied  Hotuigan.  "  Why 
didn't  you  call  me  an  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
and  a  blood-sucker  ? — why  didn't  you  say  I 
was  a  hard-hearted  beggarly  upstart^  that 
rose  from  maneness  and  cheatery,  and  am 
now  tyrannizin'  over  hundreds  that's  a  thou- 
sand times  betther  than  myself?  Why  don't 
you  say  that  I'd  sell  my  church  and  my  re- 
ligion to  their  worst  enemies,  and  that  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  and  blackguard  up- 


start pride  ?  I  now  come  to  tell  you  what 
we  all  think  of  you  in  this  country,  and  what 
I  believe  some  of  us  has  tould  you  already—' 
that  you  may  go  to  hell  for  your  tithe,  and 
make  the  divil  your  paymaster,  what  hell  be 
yet  We  will  pay  you  none,  and  we  set  you 
and  your  upst^  ould  rogue  of  a  father,  with 
the  law,  the  polis,  and  the  army,  aU  at  defi- 
ance. I  don't  dboose  to  say  more,  but  I 
could  if  I  liked." 

Purcell's  himting-whip  accidentally  lay  on 
the  table  at  which  he  sat,  but  he  did  not 
take  it  up  immediately  after  Hourigan  had 
concluded.  He  quickly  rose,  however,  and 
having  closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  he  let 
down  the  windows,  and  deliberately  drew  the 
blinds. 

"  Now,  you  scoundrel,"  he  replied,  taking 
up  the  whip,  and  commencing  to  flog  Houri- 
gan with  all  his  strength,  which  was  very 
great,  "  I  will  give  you,  by  way  of  foretaste, 
a  specimen  of  what  a  ruffian  like  you  de- 
sei^s  when  he  is  msolent"  ^ 

With  such  singular  energy,  good  will,  and 
admirable  effect  did  he  lace  Mr.  Hourigan, 
that  the  latter  worthy,  after  cutting  some 
very  antic  capers,  and  exhibiting  in  a  good 
many  other  respects  several  proofs  of  his 
agility  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
his  heavy  and  ungainly  figure,  was  at  last 
fairly  obliged  to  sing  out, — "Oh,  Misther 
John,  Mis&er  John !  you  vill — Misther  John, 
darlin',  what  do  you  mane,  you  murdh — oh, 

oh,  d n  yoiur  soul — dear,  what  do  you 

mane,  Mr.  John,  dear  ?  I  say,  what  are  you 
at?  What  do  you  baste  me  this  way  for — 
oh,  may  the  dii^ — the  Lord  bless  you,  an' 
don't — here  I  am — ^here,  Misther  John,  I  ax 
your  pardon — heU  pursue — Misther  John, 
darlin',  I  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you,  an' 
axes  your  pardon — here  now  you  see,  Tm 
down. — Och  murdher,  am  I  to  have  the  very 
sowl  welted  out  o'  me  this  way  ?  " 

Mr.  John,  having  now  satisfied  himself, 
and  left  very  visible  marks  of  his  attachment 
and  good  will  to  Hourigan,  upon  that  indi- 
vidual's &use  and  person,  desii^  him  to  get 
up. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
trust  I  have  taught  you  a  lesson  that  you 
won't  forget" 

"No,  Misther  John,"  he  replied,  rising 
and  rubbing  himself  m  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  if  to  mitigate  the  pain  which  he 
felt;   "no,   I  won't  forget  it — ^I  won't  by 

.    It's  a  lesson  111  remember,  and  so 

will  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  cowardly  vil- 
lain?" asked  Purcel,  once  more  raising  hia 
whip.     "You  are  threatening,  are  you." 

"No,  Misther  John,  not  a  bit  o'  tliat — 
divil  a  threat — mel    I  wouldn't    threaten 
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YOU  if  there  wasn't  niver  another  man  in 
Europe.  Let  me  out,  if  you  plaise — let 
me  out,  and  may  the  diy — the  Lord  love 
you ! " 

"Now,"  said  the  other,  raising  the  blinds, 
and  afterwards  opening  the  door,  "  you  may 
go  about  your  business,  and  mark  me,  Mr. 
Hourigan — " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  bolting  out ; 
"  oh,  God  knows  I  do — you  have  marked  me, 
Misther  Purcel,  and  1  will  mark  you,  sir — 
for — "  he  added  muttering  in  a  low  voice  to 
those  who  stood  about  him — "  one  good  turn 
desarves  another,  anyhow.*' 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  com- 
ments which  yoimg  PurceVs  violence  drew 
from  the  defaulters  on  their  way  home.  Our 
reader,  however,  may  easily  imagine  them, 
and  form  for  themselves  a  presentiment  of 
the  length  to  which  "  the  tithe  insurrection," 
as  they  termed  it,  was  likely  to  proceed 
throughout  the  coimtry  at  Isurge,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  northern  provinces. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Hang-Choice  Shot—The  **  Oarriaon^'  an  Short 

Commons, 

When  our  merry  friend  the  pedlar  left  the 
proctor's  parlor,  he  proceeded  at  a  brisk 
pace  in  the  direction  of  the  highway,  which, 
however,  was  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Longshot  Lodge,  which  was  the 
name  Purcel  had  given  to  his  residence.  He 
had  only  got  clear  of  the  offices,  however, 
and  was  passing  the  garden  wall,  which  ran 
between  him  and  the  proctor's  whole  premi- 
ses, when  he  was  arrested  by  Mogue  Moy- 
lan. 

"  Ah  !  merry  Mogue,"  exclaimed  the  ped- 
lar, ironically,  "I  was  missin'  you.  Where 
were  you,  my  cherub  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  bam  Ithin,"  replied  Mogue, 
"just  oflferin*  up  a  little  pathemavy  for  the 
protection  o*  this  house  and  place,  and  of 
the  daicent,  kind-hearted  people  that's  in 
it" 

"  An',  as  a  joint  prayer,  they  say,  is  worth 
ten  single  ones,  I  suppose,"  returned  the 
pedlar, — laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips  and 
winking  —  *  *  you  had — ahem — ^y ou  under- 
stand?" 

"No,  thin,"  replied  Mogue,  brightening 
up  with  excessive  vanity,  "  may  I  be  happy 
if  I  do!" 

"  Why,  our  fair  friend,  Letty  Lenehan — 
begad,  Mogue,  she's  a  purty  girl  that — says 
she  to  herself"  proceeded  &e  pedlar ;  "  for 
*  don't  think  she  knew  or  thought  I  heard 


her — *  If  I  thought  he  would  like  these  rib- 
bons, I'd  buy  them  for  myself.*  *  Who  do 
you  mane,  acushla?'  says  I,  whisperin'  to 
her.  *Who,'  says  she,  *but — but  Mogue 
himself — only  honor  bright,  Mr.  Magrath,' 
says  she,  'sure  you  wouldn't  betray  me?' 
'Honor  bright  again,'  says  I,  'Pm  not  the 
stuff  a  traitor's  made  of ; '  and  so  you  see  we 
both  laughed  heartily,  bekaise  we  under- 
stood one  another.  Mogue,"  proceeded  the 
other,  "  will  you  answer  me  the  truth  in  one 
thing?" 

"If  I  can  I  will,  Misther  Magrath." 

"  I  know  ye  will,  bekaise  you  can"  replied 
the  pedlar ;  "  how  do  you  come  round  the 
girls  at  all  ?  how  do  you  make  them  fond  o' 
you  ?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that,  if  it  s  not 
a  family  saicrei" 

Mogue  gravely  drew  his  fingers  and  thumb 
down  his  thin  yellow  jaws,  imtil  they  met 
imder  his  chin,  and  replied — 

"  It  can't  be  tould,  Misther  Magrath  ;  some 
men  the  women's  naturally  fond  of,  and  some 
men  they  can't  bear — throth  it's  like  a  free- 
mason's saicret,  if  you  wor  a  man  that  the 
women  wor  naturally  fond  of  you'd  know  it 
yourself,  but  not  bein'  that,  Mr.  Magrath, 
you  could  not  understand  it  It's  bom  wid 
one,  an'  troth,  a  troublesome  gift  it  is — for 
it  is  a  gift — at  least,  I  find  it  so.  There's  no 
keepin'  the  crathurs  oft  o'  you." 

"  Begad,  you  must  be  a  happy  man,  Mogue. 
I  wish  I  was  like  you — but  whisper,  man 
ahve,  why  don't  you  look  higher. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  other,  now  ap- 
parently awakened  to  a  new  interest 

"  Mogue,"  said  the  pedlar,  with  something 
like  solemnity  of  manner,  "you  and  I  are 
both  embarked  in  the  same  ^ip,  you  know 
— we  know  how  things  are  to  go.  I'm  now 
provin'  to  you  that  I'm  your  friend.  Listen, 
you  passed  through  the  back-yard  to-day 
while  I  was  in  t^e  parlor  wid  the  family 
sellin'  my  goods  as  well  as  I  could.  Well, 
Miss  Julia  had  a  beautiful  shawl  about  her 
purty  shoulders,  and  as  she  seen  you  passin', 
she  started,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  you  till 
you  disappeared,  and  then,  afther  thinkin' 
for  some  time,  she  sighed  deeply.  Whisper, 
the  thing  flashed  upon  me — that's  that, 
thought  I,  at  any  rate---and  devil  a  doubt  of 
it,  you're  safe  there,  or  my  name's  not  Andy 
Magrath,  better  known  as  the  Cannie  Soogah. 
Hurra,  Mogue,  more  power  I  " 

A  richer  comic  study  than  Mogue's  face 
could  not  possibly  be  depicted.  ELis  thin 
scraggy  jaws — for  cheeks  he  had  none — ^were 
wrinkled  and  puckered  into  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  villanous  folds  and  crevices,  as 
cotQd  scarcely  be  paralleled  on  a  human 
countenance  ;  and  what  added  to  the  ludic- 
rous impression  made,  was  the  fact  that  h# 
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endeavored  to  look — and,  in  &ust,  did  so  suo- 
cessfolly — ^more  like  a  man  who  felt  that  a 
secret  long  known  to  himself  had  been  dis- 
covered, than  a  person  to  whom  the  intelli- 
gence had  come  for  the  first  time. 

"  An*,  Misther  Magrath,"  he  replied,  once 
more  repeating  the  survey  of  his  puckered 
jaws  ;  "  is  it  by  way  of  information  that  you 
tould  me  that  ?  That  I  mayn't  sin,  but  you 
should  be  ever  and  always  employed  in  car- 
ryin*  coals  to  Newcastle.  Troth,  since  you 
have  broached  the  thing,  I've  known  it  this 
good  while,  and  no  one  could  tell  you  more 
about  it,  if  I  liked.  Honor  bright,  however, 
as  poor  Letty  said,  troth,  I  pity  that  girl— 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  no — no — ^honor  bright, 
for  ever ! " 

"Well,  anyhow,  now  that  weVe  thrown 
light  upon  what  I  noticed  a  while  ago,  let  us 
tjdk  about  other  matters.  The  house  is  still 
well  armed  and  guarded,  you  say  ? '' 

"  That  I  may  die  in  grace,  but  it  'ud  take 
me  half  an  hour  to  reckon  all  the  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  blunderbushes  they  have  freshly 
loaded  in  the  house  every  night" 

"  Well,  couldn't  you  assist  us,  your'e  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  No — for  I'm  not  in  the  house  ;  they 
wouldn't  allow  any  servant  to  sleep  in  the 
house  for  fear  o'  traichery,  and  they  say  so. 
If  they'd  let  me  sleep  in  the  house,  it  'ud  be 
another  thing ;  I  might  wet  the  powdher,  and 
make  their  fire-arms  useless ;  but  sure  they 
have  lots  of  swords  and  bagnets,  and  dag- 
gers, and  other  instruments  o'  that  kind  that 
'ud  skiver  one  hke  a  rabbit" 

**  Well,  but  you  know  all  the  outs  and  ins 
of  the  house,  the  rooms  and  passages,  and 
everything  that  way  so  thoroughly,  that  one 
cotQd  depend  upon  your  accoimt  of  them." 

"  Depend  upon  them — ay,  as  well  as  you 
might  upon  the  Gospel  itself ; — she  was  fond 
of  M'Ccurthy,  they  say,  and  they  think  she  is 
still ;  but,  be  dhu  husth*^  there's  one  that 
knows  betther.     You  don't  like  M'Carthy  ?  " 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do,  as  the  devil  does  holy 
wather." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Mogue,  "  I've  a  thing 
in  my  head  about  him — but  sure  he's  in  the 
black  list  as  it  is." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  have  in  your  head 
about  him  ?  " 

Mogue  shook  it,  but  added,  "  Never  mind, 
111  thmk  it  over  again,  and  when  I'm  made 
up  on  it,  maybe  111  tell  you.  Don't  we  meet 
on  this  day  week  ?  " 

"  Sartainly,  will  you  come  ?  " 

"I  intend  it,  for  the  truth  is,  Misther 
Magrath,  that  the  Millstone  must  be  broke  ; 
that  I  may  die  in  pace,  but  it  must,  an'  any 

*  Hold  your  tongue. 


one  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it  must  suffei; 
May  I  be  happy,  but  they  must" 

The  pedlar  looked  cautiously  about  him, 
and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear  and  no 
person  visible,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  his 
hand,  adding,  "you  may  lave  it  in  some 
place  where  the  ould  chap,  or  either  of  the 
sons,  will  be  sure  to  find  it  Maybe  itll 
tache  them  a  little  more  civility  to  their 
neighbors." 

Mogue  looked  at  the  document,  and  placing 
it  securely  in  his  pocket,  asked,  "Isjt  a 
notice  ?  " 

The  other  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "There's  a 
coffin  and  a  cross-bones  in  it,  and  the  name 
is  signed  wid  real  blood,  Mogue  ;  and  that's 
the  way  to  go  about  breakin'  the  Millstone, 
my  man." 

"  That  I  may  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  it 
is.  Well,  God  bless  you,  Misther  Magrath, 
an*  whisper  now,  don't  forget  an  odd  patther- 
anavy  goin'  to  bed,  in  hopes  that  God  will 
prosper  our  honest  endayvours.  That  was  a 
hard  thing  upon  young  Devlin  in  Murray's 
murdher.  I'm  not  sure  whether  you  do,  but 
I  know  that  thai  act  was  put  upon  him 
through  ill-wiU ;  and  now  he'll  hang  for  it 
But  sure  it's  one  comfort  that  he'll  die  a 
mai-tyr,  glory  be  to  God ! " 

The  pedlar,  having  assented  to  this,  got  on 
his  pack,  and  leaving  Mogue  to  meditate 
on  the  new  discovery  which  he  had  made 
respecting  Julia  Purcel,  he  proceeded  on 
towards  the  highway  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Purcel  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
miles'  drive,  reached  the  parsonage,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot  ought  to  have 
Uved,  but  in  which,  for  several  years  past,  he 
had  not  resided  ;  ib  we  except  about  a  fort- 
night twice  a  year,  when  he  came  to  sweep  of! 
as  weighty  a  load  of  tithes  as  he  could  con- 
trive to  squeeze  out  of  the  people  through 
worthy  Mat  Purcel,  his  proctor. 

For  a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  visit, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  aspect  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  was  gradually  getting  worse. 
Turbot  began  to  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  although  he  could  not  exactly 
say  what  it  waa  Purcel,  however,  was  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  disclose  to  him  the 
exceedingly  desperate  state  to  which  not 
only  had  matters  been  driving,  but  at  which 
they  had  actually  arrived.  This,  in  truth, 
was  our  worthy  proctor's  version  of  ecclesi- 
astical affidrs,  for  at  least  two  years  before 
the  present  period  of  our  narrative.  But, 
like  every  man  who  tampers  with  simple 
truth,  he  began  to  perceive,  almost  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  his  policy  in  antedating^ 
the  tithe  difficulties  was  likely  very  soon  t^ 
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etnbarram  himself ;  and  to  deprive  the  out- 
rages resulting  from  the  frightful  opposition 
that  was  organized  against  tithes  of  all  claim 
to  novelty.  He  had,  in  fact,  so  strongly  ex- 
aggerated the  state  of  the  country,  and  sur- 
charged his  pictures  of  anti-tithe  violence  so 
much  beyond  all  truth  and  reaUty,  that  when 
the  very  worst  and  most  daring  organization 
did  occur,  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  go 
over  the  same  ground  again.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  worthy  Turbot,  so  long 
habituated  to  these  overdrawn  narratives,  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  as  the  friends  of  the 
boy  who  shouted  out  "  wolf  I "  did  upon  the 
veracity  of  his  alarms.  He  set  down  his  in- 
trepid and  courageous  proctor  as  nothing 
else  than  a  cowardly  poltroon,  whose  terrors 
exaggerated  everything,  and  whose  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  fraud,  threats,  and  violence 
had  existed  principally  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation. Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
Mrhich  Purcel  and  Dr.  Turbot  now  met. 

The  worthy  rector  of  Ballysoho  was  a  mid- 
dle-sized man,  with  coal-black  hair,  brilliant, 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  same  color,  and  as 
pretty  a  double  chin  as  ever  graced  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  apostle.  Turbot  was  by  no 
means  an  offensive  person ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  must  of  necessity  have  been  very  free 
from  evil  or  iniquity  of  any  kind,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  had  time  to  commit  sin.  He  was 
most  enthusiastically  addicted  to  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  felt  such  a  keen  and  indomita- 
ble relish  for  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
especially  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  that 
what  between  looking  after  his  cuisine,  at- 
tending his  dogs,  and  enjoying  his  field 
sports,  he  scarcely  ever  might  be  said  to  have 
a  single  day  that  he  could  call  his  own.  And 
yet,  unreasonable  people  expected  that  a  man 
whose  daily  occupations  were  of  such  impor- 
tance to — liimself,  should  very  coolly  forego 
his  own  beloved  enjoyments  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  with  whom 
he  had  scarcely  anything  in  common.  Many 
other  matters  of  a  similar  stamp  were  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  only  by  those  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements.  Such  persons  were  un- 
reasonable enough  to  think  that  he  ought  to 
have  occasionally  appropriated  some  portion 
of  his  income  to  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  but  as  he  said  himself,  he  could 
not  afibrd  it  How  could  any  man  afibrd  it 
who  in  general  lived  up  to,  and  sometimes 
beyond,  his  income,  ana  who  was  driven  to 
such  pinches  as  not  unfrequently  to  incur 
the  imputation  of  severity  and  oppression  it- 
eelf,  by  the  steps  he  was  forced  to  take  or 
sanction  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithe& 

In  person  he  was»  as  vre  have  said,  about 
or  somewhat  under  the  middle  sise.    In  bis 


gait  he  was  very  ungainly.  When  walking 
he  drove  forward  as  if  his  head  was  butting 
or  boring  its  way  through  a  palpable  atmos- 
phere, keeping  his  person,  from  the  waist  up, 
so  far  in  advance  that  the  a  posteriori  portion 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
other,  and  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  but  in-> 
effectual  struggle  to  regain  its  position  ;  or, 
in  shorter  and  more  inteUigible  words,  the 
latter  end  of  him  seemed  to  be  perpetually 
in  pursuit  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  without 
ever  being  able  to  overtake  them.  Whilst 
engaged  in  maintaining  this  compound  mo- 
tion, his  elbows  and  arms  swung  from  right 
to  left,  and  vice  versa,  very  like  the  move- 
ments of  a  weaver  throwing  the  shuttle  from 
side  to  side.  Turbot  had  one  acknowledged 
virtue  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  we  mean  hos- 
pitality. It  is  true  he  gave  admirable  din- 
ners, but  it  would  be  a  fact  worth  boasting 
of,  to  find  any  man  at  his  table  who  was  not 
able  to  give,  and  who  did  give,  better  din- 
ners than  himsell  The  doctor's  face,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  slinging  and  ungainly 
person,  was  upon  the  whole  rather  good. 
His  double  chin,  and  the  full,  rosy  expres- 
sion of  his  lips  and  mouth,  betokened,  at  the 
very  least,  the  force  of  luxurious  habits,  and, 
as  a  hedge  school-master  of  our  acquaintance 
used  to  say,  the  smallest  taste  in  life  of  vo- 
luptuosity  ;  whilst  from  his  black,  twinkling 
eyes,  that  seemed  always  as  if  they  were 
about  to  herald  a  jest,  broke  forth,  especially 
when  he  conversed  with  the  softer  sex,  some- 
thing which  might  be  considered  as  holding 
a  position  between  a  laugh  and  a  leer.  Such 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot,  to  whom  we 
shall  presently  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
the  reiEtder. 

The  parsonage,  to  which  our  friend  Pur- 
cel is  now  making  his  approach,  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  comfortable  building.  It  stood 
on  a  very  pretty  eminence,  and  consequently 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  both  in 
front  and  rear  ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  for 
miles  about  it,  some  incumbent  of  good  taste 
had  given  it  a  second  hall-  door,  thus  enab- 
ling the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  double 
enjo3rment,  by  an  equal  facihty  of  contem- 
plating the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  country 
both  in  front  and  rear.  A  beautiful  garden 
lay  facing  the  south,  and  a  little  below,  in 
the  same  direction,  stood  a  venerable  old 
rookenr,  whilst  through  the  rich,  undulating 
fields  flowed,  in  graceful  windings,  a  beauti- 
ful river,  on  whose  green  and  fertile  banks 
sheep  and  black  cattle  were  always  to  be  seen, 
sometimes  feeding  or  chewing  the  cud  in  that 
indolent  repose  which  gives  to  the  landaa^M^ 
in  the  golden  light  of  a  summer's  evening, 
such  a  poetical  and  pastoral  e£fect 
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Parcel,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  parson- 
age,  instead  of  keeping  his  horse  to  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  he  had  driven  him  along  imtil 
then,  now  drew  him  up,  and  advanced  at  a 
rate  which  seemed  to  indicate  anything  but 
that  of  a  man  whose  spirits  were  cheerful  or 
free  from  care.  On  reaching  the  front  en- 
trance he  dismounted  very  slowly,  and  with 
a  solemn  and  melancholy  air,  walked  delib- 
erately, step  by  step,  till  he  stood  at  the  hall 
door,  where  he  gave  a  knock  so  spiritless, 
depressed,  and  disconsolate,  that  it  immedi- 
ately conmiunicated  itself,  as  was  intended, 
to  the  usually  joyful  and  rosy  countenance 
of  the  rector,  who  surveyed  his  agent  as  if 
he  expected  to  hear  that  he  either  had  lost, 
or  was  about  to  lose,  half  his  family  or  the 
whole  of  his  wealth. 

"How  do  you  do,  Purcel? — eh,  what's 
this  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  You  look 
very  much  dejected — what's  the  matter?  Sit 
down." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  really  do  not 
think  I  am  well — at  least  my  spirits  are  a 
great  deal  depressed ;  but  indeed.  Dr.  Tur- 
bot,  a  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  his  spirits  in  such 
times." 

"  Oh,  ho,  my  worthy  proctor,  is  that  all  ? 
Thank  you  for  nothing,  PurceL  I  under- 
stand you ;  but  you  ought  to  know  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  now  by  your  *  calami' 
ties.* " 

"  My  calamities  1  I  declare  to  goodness. 
Dr.  Turbot,  I  could  rest  contented  if  they 
were  nobody's  calamities  but  my  own ;  im- 
fortunately,  however,  you  are  as  deep  in 
them  as  I  am,  and  in  a  short  time,  God 
knows,  we  will  be  a  miserable  pair,  I  fear." 

"  Not  at  aU,  Purcel — this  is  only  the  old 
story.  Raw-heads  and  bloody-bones  coming 
to  destroy  the  tithes,  and  eat  up  the  par- 
sons. Let  me  see — it  is  now  Uiree  years 
since  you  commenced  these  'lamenta- 
tions.'" 

"  Three  years  ago ;  why  we  had  peace  and 
quietness  then  compared  to  what  we  have  at 
present,"  replied  Purcel. 

"  And  what  have  we  now,  pray  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  the  combinations  against 
tithes  is  quite  general  over  the  whole  coim- 
try." 

"Well;  so  was  it  then  upon  your  own 
showing.     Go  on." 

"As  I  said,  sir,  it  was  nothing  at  that 
time.  There  is  little  now  but  threatening 
notices  that  breathe  of  blood  and  murder." 

"  Very  o^ood ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your 
own  showmg.     Go  on." 

"  But  of  late,  sir,  lives  have  been  taken. 
Clergymen  have  been  threatened  and  fired 
at" 


"  Very  good ;  so  was  it  then  upon  youf 
own  showing.     Go  on,  I  say." 

"  Fired  at  I  say,  and  shot,  sir.  The  whole 
White  boy  system  has  turned  itself  into  a 
great  tithe  conspiracy.  The  farmers,  the 
landholders  of  all  descriptions,  the  cottiers, 
the  daily  laborers,  and  the  very  domestic 
servants,  have  all  joined  this  conspiracy,  and 
sworn  neither  to  W  tithes  them%e  Js  nor 
to  allow  others  to  pay  them.  They  compare 
the  established  church  to  a  garrison,  and  al- 
though the  law  prevents  them  from  openly 
destroying  it  by  force,  they  swear  that  theyll 
starve  it  out" 

"  Eh  ! "  said  Turbot,  starting,  "  what's  that 
you  say  ?  Starve  us  out !  What  an  infam- 
ous and  unconstitutional  project !  What  a 
diabolical  procedure  I  But  I  forgot — bravo, 
Purcel !  This  was  all  the  case  before  upon 
your  own  showing." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  Purcel,  "  there  was 
at  least  this  di£ference,  that  I  was  able  to  get 
something  out  of  them  then,  but  devil  a  cop- 
per can  I  get  out  o'  them  now.  I  think  you'll 
admit,  sir,  that  this  fact  gives  some  weight 
to  my  argument." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Purcel,"  replied 
the  other,  from  whose  chin  the  rosy  tint 
gradually  paled  away  until  it  assumed  that 
pectQiar  hue  which  is  found  inside  of  a  mar- 
ine shell,  that  is  to  say,  white  with  a  dream 
of  red  barely  and  questionably  visible  ;  "you 
don't  mean  to  say,  my  good  friend  Purcel, 
that  you  have  no  money  for  me  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the  proctor. 
"  Money  I  have  got  for  you,  no  doubt — mon- 
ey I  have  got  certainly." 

The  double  chin  once  more  assumed  its 
natural  hue  of  "  celestial  rosy  red." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Purcel,"  he  repHed,  "  I 
have  not  temper  for  this ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  take  particular  delight  in  wantonly 
tampering  with  my  feelings.  I  am  reaUy 
quite  tired  of  it  Why  harass  and  annoy  me 
with  your  alarms?  Conspiracy,  blood,  and 
massacre  are  the  feeblest  terms  in  your  vo- 
cabulary. It  is  absolutely  ridictdous,  sir, 
and  I  beg  you  will  put  an  end  to  it" 

"  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  sir,"  replied 
Purcel ;  "  and  still  more  satisfied  if  I  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  temporal- 
ities of  your  church." 

"  I  don't  see  why,  above  all  men  living,  you 
should  say  so,  Purcel  ;  you  have  feaUiered 
your  nest  tolerably  well  by  the  temporalities 
of  our  church." 

"  If  I  have,  sir,"  replied  the  proctor,  "  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  my  popularity 
and  good  name.  I  and  my  family  are  looked 
upon  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  your  system, 
and,  J  may  add,  as  the  worst  and  most  odious 
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part  of  ii  I  and  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  people  ;  and  be- 
cause we  endeavor  to  get  out  of  them  the 
means  of  enabling  you  to  maintain  your  rank 
in  the  world,  we  are  obliged  to  hear  ourselves 
branded  every  day  in  the  week  as  villains, 
oppressors,  and  blood-suckers.  This,  how- 
ever, we  could  bear ;  but  to  know  that  we 
are  marked  down  for  violence,  brutality,  and, 
if  possible,  assassination,  is  a  penalty  for 
which  nothing  in  your  establishment  could 
compensate  us.  I  and  my  sons  have  re- 
ceived several  notices  of  violence  in  every 
shape,  and  we  are  qbhged  to  sleep  with  our 
house  half  filled  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
in  dread  of  an  attack  every  night  in  the 
year.'* 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Turbot,  "  this,  after 
all,  is  but  the  old  story  ;  the  matter  is  only 
an  ebuUition,  and  will  pass  away.  I  know 
you  are  constitutionally  timid.  I  know  you 
are ;  and  have  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  the 
natural  coward  in  your  disposition ;  and  I 
say  natural,  because  a  man  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  for  being  bom  a  coward  than  he  is 
for  being  bom  with  a  bad  complexion  or  an 
objectionable  set  of  features.  You  magnify 
the  dangers  about  you,  and,  in  fact,  become 
a  self-tormentor.  As  for  my  part,  I  am 
glad  you  have  got  money,  for  I  do  assure 
you,  I  never  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it  in 
my  Hfe." 

"The  very  papers,  sir/'  continued  Purcel, 
who  could  not  prevent  himself  from  proceed- 
ing, "  might  enable  you  to  see  the  state  of 
the  coimtry." 

"  Oh,  d n  the  papers,"  said  the  parson, 

"I  am  sick  of  them.  Our  side  is  perpetually 
exaggerating  matters — ^just  as  you  are  ;  and 
as  for  the  other  side,  yoiu-  papist  rags  I 
never,  of  course,  see  or  wish  to  see.  I  want 
six  hundred  now,  or  indeed  eight  if  you  can, 
and  I  had  some  notion  of  taking  a  day  or 
two's  shooting.  How  is  the  game  on  the 
glebe?  Has  it  been  weU  preserved,  do  you 
know?" 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  proctor,  "that 
any  one  has  shot  over  the  glebe  lands  this 
season  ;  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  you 
will  expose  yourself  as  Uttle  as  you  can  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  not  two  indi- 
Tiduals  In  the  parish  so  impopular  ai  Dr. 
Turbot  and  your  humble  servant." 
'  "In  that  case,  then,"  replied  the  other, 
"  the  less  delay  I  make  here  the  better — you 
can  let  me  have  six  himdred,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  told  you,  sir,"  replied  Pur- 
cel, with  something  of  a  determined  and 
desperate  coolness  about  him,  "that  I  had 
money  for  you,  and  so  I  have." 

"  Thank  you,  Purcel ;  I  must  say  you  cer- 
tainly have,  on  all  occasions,  exerted  your- 


self faithfully  and  honestly  in  support  of  my 
interests." 

"  Money,  sir,"  pursued  the  other,  without 
appearing  to  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
"I  have  for  you.  Wotdd  you  venture  to 
guess  to  what  amount  ?  " 

"  Well,  imder  the  circumstances  you  speak 
of,  less,  I  dare  say,  than  I  expect" 

"  I  have  been  able  to  get,  within  the  last 
six  months,  exactly  fifty-nine  poimds  thirteen 
and  sevenpence ! " 

If  the  ebb  which  we  have  described  before, 
of  the  blood  from  the  doctor's  double  chin, 
was  a  gradual  one,  we  can  assure  the  reader 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  rapid  in  proportion 
to  the  terror  and  dismay  conveyed  by  this 
authentic,  but  astoimding  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. The  whole  face  became  pale,  his 
eyes  at  once  lost  their  lustre,  and  were,  as 
he  fixed  them  in  astonishment  upon  the 
proctor,  completely  without  speculation ;  his 
voice  became  tremulous,  and,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  unex- 
pected perspiration  which  the  proctor's 
words  had  brought  out  upon  his  forehead, 
his  hands  trembled  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  palsy.  In  truth,  Purcel, 
who  had  a  kind  of  good-natured  regard  for 
the  little  man,  felt  a  sensation  of  compassion 
for  him,  on  witnessing  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tress imder  which  he  labored. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
really  know  not  what  is  to  be  done,  and, 
what  is  equally  distressing,  our  prospects  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  improve." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Purcel,  that  cir- 
cumstances are  as  bad  as  you  report  them — 
as  bad — as  desperate,  I  should  say — and  as 
ruinous  ?  " 

"I  fear,"  said  Purcel,  "they  go  beyond 
the  gloomiest  and  most  desponding  views 
you  could  take  of  them.  The  conspiracy, 
for  such  we  must  term  it,  is,  in  point  of  &<;t, 
deepening  down  to  the  very  foundations,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  society.  Every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  dangerous  and 
alarming ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  checked  or 
mitigated,  or  how  we  are  to  stand  out  of  its 
way  and  avoid  its  consequences,  heaven  only 
knows,  for  I  doVt." 

"  But,  Purcel,  my  dear  friend,  what  am  I 
and  my  domestic  establishment  to  do? 
(rood  Gk>d  !  there  is  nothing  but  ruin  before 
us !  You  know  I  always  lived  up  to  my  in- 
come— indeed,  at  best,  it  was  too  hmited  for 
the  demands  of  my  family,  and  our  habits  of 
life.  And  now,  to  have  the  very  prop — the 
only  one  on  which  I  leant — suddenly  snapt 
from  imder  me — it  is  frightful  But  you  are 
to  blame,  Purcel ;  you  are  much  to  blama 
Why  did  you  not  apprise  me  of  this  ruir')ua 
state  of  things  before  it  came  thus  on  me 
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unawares?  It  was  unfeeling  and  heartless 
in  you  not  to  have  prepared  me  for  it." 

The  proctor  actually  imagined,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the. worthy  doctor  was 
beginning  to  get  beside  himself,  as  it  is 
termed,  on  hearing  such  a  charge  as  this 
brought  against  him  ;  and  he  was  about  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  it,  when  Mr. 
Temple,  his  curate,  who  resided  in  the  par- 
sonage, made  his  appearance,  and  joined 
them  at  Dr.  Turbot's  request 

"Temple,"  said  he,  as  the  latter  portion 
c^  his  body  began  to  pursue  the  other 
through  the  room,  "are  you  aware  of  the 
frightful  condition  to  whidi  the  country  has 
come  ?  " 

"Who  can  be  ignorant  of  it?"  replied 
Temple ;  "  how  can  any  man  live  in  the 
country,  and  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Turbot,  tartly,  "  I  have 
lived  in  the  coimtry,  and,  imtil  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  come." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Temple,  "that  is  odd 
enough  ;  for,  to  my  own  knowledge,  your 
information  has  been  both  regular  and  auth- 
entic upon  this  subject  at  all  events.  Our 
friend  Purcel,  here,  has  not  left  you  in 
ignorance  of  it" 

"Yes,"  said  Turbot,  "but  he  had  the 
country  as  bad  three  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
Was  this  fair  ?  Why,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  his  alarms  and  terrors  were  the  mere 
play  and  subterfuge  of  the  proctor  upon  the 
parson,  and,  consequently,  thought  little  of 
it ;  but  here  I  am  stranded  at  once,  wrecked, 
and  left  on  my  bottom.  How  will  I  meet 
my  tradesmen  ?  how  will  I  continue  my  es- 
tablishment ?  and,  what  is  worse,  how  can  I 
break  it  up  ?  You  know.  Temple,  I  cannot, 
unfortunately,  live  without  luxuriea  They 
are  essential  to  my  health,  and  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  them,  as  I  am  likely  to  be,  I 
cannot  answer  to  society  for  the  consequen- 
ces." 

"  Sir,"  said  Temple,  "  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  period  of  severe  trial  and  chastening 
is  at  hand,  or  I  should  rather  say,  has  already 
arrived.  Many  of  our  calling,  I  am  grieved 
to  know,  are  even  now  severely  suffering, 
and  suffering,  I  must  add,  with  imexampled 
patience  and  fortitude  under  great  and  try- 
ing privations.  Yet  I  trust  i^t  the  health 
of  the  general  body  wiU  be  improved  by  it, 
and  purged  of  the  grossness  and  worldly 
feeling  which  have  hitherto,  I  fear,  too  .much 
characterized  it  Many,  I  know,  may  think 
we  are  merely  in  the  hands  of  man,  but  for 
my  part,  I  think,  and  earnestly  hope,  that 
we  are  in  those  of  Gk>d  himself,  and  that  He 
chasteneth  no  only  because  He  loveth." 

"This  is  most  distressing  to  hear,  my 


dear  Temple,"  replied  his  lector;  "but  I 
trust  I  am  as  willing  and  as  well  prepared, 
from  religious  feehng,  to  suffer  as  another — 
that  is,  provided  always  I  am  not  deprived 
of  those  comforts  and  little  luxuries  to  which 
I  have  all  my  life  been  accustomed." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,"  observed  Pur- 
cel, "that  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  will  have  a  veiy  fine  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  how  well  and  patiently  they 
can  suffer." 

"I  have  already  said,  Purcel,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  I  am  as  willing  to  suffer  as  an- 
other. I  know  I  am  naturally  of  a  patient 
and  rather  an  humble  disposition  ;  let  these 
trials  come  then,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
them,  provided  only  that  I  am  not  deprived 
of  my  little  luxuries,  for  these  are  essential 
to  my  health  itself,  otherwise  I  could  bear 
even  this  loss.  I  intended.  Temple,  to  have 
had  a  day  or  two's  shooting  on  the  glebe 
lands,  but  Purcel,  here,  tells  me  that  I  am 
very  impopular,  and  would  not,  he  says, 
recommend  me  to  expose  myself  much,  or  if 
possible  at  all,  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  And  upon  my  word  and  credit  I  spoke 
nothing,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  what  I 
know  to  be  truth.  There  is  not  a  feather  of 
game  on  the  glebe  lands  that  would  be  shot 
down  with  half  the  pleasiu'e  that  the  parson 
himself  would.  I  beg,  then,  Dr.  Turbot, 
that  you  won't  think  of  it  ill  get  my  sons 
to  go  over  the  property,  and  if  there's  any 
game  on  it  we  ^all  have  it  sent  to  you." 

"  How  does  it  stand  for  game,  Temple,  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"I  really  cannot  say,"  replied  the  good 
man.  "  The  killing  of  game  is  a  pursuit  I 
have  never  reUshed^  and  with  which  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted.  I  fear,  however,  that 
the  principal  game  in  the  country  will  soon 
be  ttie  parson  and  the  proctor." 

"It's  a  delightful  pursuit,"  replied  ths 
Kev.  Doctor,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
last  piece  of  information,  and  only  replied 
to  tie  first,  "and  equally  conducive  to 
health  and  morals.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  deUcious  than  a  plump  partridge  or 
grouse,  stewed  in  cinnamon  and  claret  ?  and 
yet,  to  think  that  a  man  must  be  deprived  of 
— well,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself,  "  it  is  a 
heavy,  and  awful  dispensation — and  one 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with — that  is,  to  its  full  and  fearful  extent — 
before  it  came  on  me  thus  unawares.  Pur- 
cel here  scarcely  did  his  duty  by  me  in 
this." 

"I  fear,  sir,"  replied  Temple,  "that  it 
was  not  Purcel  who  neglected  his  duty,  but 
vou  who  have  been  incredulous.  I  think  he 
has  certainly  not  omitted  to  sound  the 
alarm  sufiidently  loud  during  the  approach 
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4^f  this  great  ordeal  to  which  we  axe  ex- 
posed." 

"And  in  addition  to  everything  else,  I  am 
in  arrears  to  you,  Temple,"  he  added  ;  "  and 
now  I  have  no  means  of  paying  yon." 

Temple  was  silent,  for  at  that  moment  the 
necessities  of  his  &imily  pressed  with  pe- 
culiar severity  upon  himself— and  he  was 
not  exactly  prepared  for  such  an  intimation. 
The  portion  of  salary  then  coming  to  him 
was,  in  truth,  his  sole  dependence  at  that 
peculiar  crisis,  and  this  failing  him,  he  knew 
not  on  what  hand  or  in  what  direction  to 
turn. 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
rephed,  "  If  you  have  it  not,  Dr.  Turbot,  or 
cannot  pixxsure  it,  of  course  it  is  idle  for  me 
to  expect  it — although  I  will  not  deny,  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  my  family, 
it  would  have  come  to  us  with  very  peculiar 
and  seasonable  reUef." 

"  But  I  have  not  a  pound,"  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "  so  far  from  that,  I  am  pretty  deep- 
ly in  debt — for  I  need  hardly  say,  that  for 
years  I  have  been  balancinpf  my  aflGairs  — 
paj-iBg  off  debts  to^ay,  a^d  Contracting 
other  to-morrow — always  dipped,  but  and 
rather  deeply,  too,  as  I  said." 

He  agaki  got  to  his  legs,  when  the  pursuit 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  person  after  the 
rest  once  more  took  place,  and  in  this  odd 
way  he  travei*sed  the  room  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme tribulation. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he  asked — "  sure- 
ly the  government  cannot  abandon  us? — 
cannot  dlow  us  to  perish  utteiiy,  which  we 
must  do,  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  enemies  ? 
No,  certainly  it  cannot  desert  us  in  such  a 
strait  as  this,  unless  it  wishes  to  surrender 
the  estabhshed  church  to  the  dark  plots  and 
designing  ambition  of  popery.  No,  no — it 
cannot — it  must  not — it  dares  not  Some 
vigorous  measure  for  our  relief  must  be 
taken,  and  that  speedily  ; — let  us  not  be  too 
much  dejected,  then — our  sufferings  will  be 
short — and  as  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  provided  I 
am  not  cisdled  upon — at  these  years — fifty- 
eight — to  give  up  my  usual  little  luxuriea 
Purcel,  I  want  you  to  take  a  turn  in  the  gar- 
den. Temple,  excuse  me — will  you? — and 
say  to  Mrs.  Temple  to  make  no  preparations, 
as  I  don't  intend  to  stop — ^I  shall  return  to 
Dublin  in  an  hour  at  fsurthest ;  and  don't  be 
cast  down,  Temple;  matters  will  soon 
brighten." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  sir,"  replied 
Temple,  "  that  you  should  adjoin  to  the  gar- 
den to  speak  with  Mr.  PurceL  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  library  when  I  met  you,  and 
I  am  going  there  now." 

''It  is  not  so  much,"  he  replied,  "that  I 


have  anything  very  particular  to  say  to  Par- 
cel, as  that  I  feel  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  will 
reUeve  me.  Good-bye,  then,  for  a  little  ;  I 
shall  see  you  before  I  go." 

"  Now,  Purcel,"  said  he,  when  they  had 
reached  the  garden,  "  this,  after  all,  is  only 
a  false  alarm,  or  even  if  it  be  not,  we  know 
that  the  government  could  by  no  means  afford 
to  abandon  the  estabhshed  church  in  Ireland, 
because  that  would  be,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
ject the  aid  ot  and  sever  themselves  from  all 
connection  with,  the  whole  Protestant  party ; 
and  you,  as  a  man  of  sense,  Purcel,  need 
not  be  told  that  it  is  only  by  the  existence 
of  a  Protestant  party  in  thid  country  that 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  it  in  union  with 
England  at  all." 

'*  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  pres- 
ent distresses?"  said  the  proctor,  who,  as 
he  probably  began  to  anticipate  the  doctor's 
ultimate  object  in  this  conversation,  very 
shrewdly  associated  himself  rather  in  an 
official  spirit  with  the  embarrassments  of 
his  friend,  and  the  church  in  general 

"It  has  considerably,"  repHed  Dr.  Tur- 
hot ;  "  for  instance,  there  will  be  no  risk 
whatsoever,  in  lending  to  many  of  the  em- 
baiTassed  clergy  sums  of  money  upon  their 
personal  security,  until  this  pressure  passes 
Lay.  and  theS  prosperity  ^once  mo^  re- 
tuma" 

"  Oh,  ho,  doctor,"  thought  his  sharp  and 
wily  companion,  "  I  beheve  I  have  you  now. 
Well,  Dr.  Turbot,"  he  repHed,  "  I  think  the 
case,  even  as  you  put  it,  will  be  attended 
with  difficulties.  What,  for  instance,  is  per- 
sonal security  from  a  poor  or  a  ruined  man  ? 
very  Httle,  or  rather  nothing.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  many,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
verbial honor  and  integrity  of  the  Irish  ftot- 
estant  clergy,  may  actually  lend  money  upon 
this  security.  But  then,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  those  who  will,  must  belong  to  a  pe- 
culiar and  privileged  class." 

"Why,"  asked  Turbot,  "to  what  class  do 
you  aUude  ?  " 

"  To  one  with  which,"  said  the  proctor,  "  I 
unfortunately  have  no  connection — I  mean 
the  class  that  can  afford  to  lend  it" 

"Purcel,"  said  Dr.  Turbot,  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  this  ungenerous  observation  from 
you  ;  I  did  not  expect  ii" 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  tmgenerous,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Purcel. 

"Because,"  rephed  Turbot,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  favor 
which  I  was  about  to  ask  of  you." 

"  If  I  can  grant  you  any  favor,"  replied  the 
proctor,  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so ; — 
if  you  will  only  let  me  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  must  be  particularly  dull  not  to  per- 
ceive it^"  repUed  the  parson,  "  aware,  as  you 
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are,  of  the  nnexpected  state  of  mj  circum- 
stances. In  short,  I  want  you  to  assist  me 
with  a  few  hundreds." 

The  proctor,  after  a  pause,  replied,  "  You 
place  me  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
sir  ;  I  am  indeed  anxious  to  obhge  you,  but 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  do  so  with  honor, 
without  violating  my  good  faith  to  another 
J)arty." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Turboi 

"  Then  I  shall  explain  it,"  rephed  Purcel ; 
"  the  sum  I  can  command  is  one  of  four 
hundred,  which  is  at  this  moment  virtually 
lent  upon  excellent  security,  at  an  interest  of 
eight  per  cent  The  loan  is  certaii^y  not 
legally  completed,  but  morally  and  in  point 
of  honor  it  is.  Now,  if  I  lend  this  money  to 
you,  sir,  I  must  break  my  word  and  verbal 
agreement  to  the  party  in  question." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  rector,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  love  he  bore  his  "  little 
luxuries,''  was  scrupulously  honorable  in  all 
money  transactions,  "  don't  attempt  to  break 
word,  or  to  violate  good  faith  with  any  man  ; 
and  least  of  all,  on  my  account  I  presume 
I  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  money  somewhere 
else." 

Purcel,  who  had  uniformly  foimd  the 
doctor  a  sharp,  but  correct  man  in  matters 
of  business,  and  who  knew  besides  the  severe 
pressure  under  which  he  labored  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  not  exactly  prepared  to  hear  from 
him  the  expression  of  a  principle  so  high- 
minded.  He  paused  again  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  reasoned  with  himself  some- 
what to  the  following  eflfect : — "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  the  worthy  doctor,  but  I 
did,  that  he  would  at  once  have  advised  me 
to  break  the  agreement  I  mentioned  and 
lend  himself  the  money.  I  cannot  think 
there  will  be  much  risk  in  lending  such  a 
man  a  few  hundreds,  especially  as  no  such 
agreement  as  I  allude  to  exista"  He  then 
repHed  as  follows : — 

"Doctor,"  he  proceeded,  "I  have  been 
thinking  over  this  matter ;  I  know  you  want 
the  money,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  That  I 
have  myself  been  a  gainer  by  my  connection 
with  you,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  be  grateful  or  a 
sincere  friend  to  you,  if  I  saw  you  now  in 
such  grievous  and  unexpected  embarrass- 
\  ments  without  making  an  effort  to  assist  you. 
'You  shall  have  the  four  hundred,  if  you  con- 
sent to  the  same  rate  of  interest  I  was  about 
to  receive  for  it  from  the  other  party." 

"  Then  you  will  break  faith  with  him,"  re- 
phed the  doctor.  "  I  thank  you,  Purcel,  but 
I  will  not  have  it." 

"  I  break  no  faith  with  him,"  replied  the 
proctor ;  "  he  was  botmd  to  have  let  me  know, 
on  yesterday,  whether  he  would  require  the 


money  or  not,  for  the  matter  was  condi- 
tional ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him, 
I  hold  myself  at  Hberty  to  act  as  I  wish.  The 
fault  is  his  own." 

"  And  on  these  conditions,  so  you  are ; 
weU,  thank  you  again,  Purcel,  I  accept  this 
money  on  your  terms,  eight  per  cent  Nay, 
you  obhge  me  very  much  ;  indeed  you  do." 

"  Well,  then,  that  matter  is  settled,"  said 
the  proctor,  "  do  not  speak  of  it,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  reply  to  the  doctor's  last  observa- 
tion ;  "  I  should  indeed  be  tmworthy  either 
of  your  good  opinion  or  my  own,  if  I  held 
aloof  from  you  just  now.  I  will  have  a  bond 
prepared  in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, if  you  will  call  at  my  house,  you  may 
have  the  money  home  vnth  you." 

The  doctor  once  more  thanked  him,  and 
tliey  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to  the  house, 
when  the  noise  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whistled  right 
between  them,  and  so  close  to  each  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  say  at  which  of  the 
two  individuals  the  murderous  aim  had  been 
taken.  The  garden,  a  large  one  and  highly 
walled  in,  was  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of 
which  led  into  the  back  yard,  the  other  into 
a  corner  of  the  lawn  that  was  concealed  from 
the  house  by  a  clump  of  trees.  The  latter 
gate,  which  was  not  so  large  as  the  other, 
had  in  it  a  small  iron  grating  a  Httle  above 
the  centre,  through  which  any  one  could 
command  a  view  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  garden.  It  was  through  this  gate  they 
had  entered,  and  as  no  apprehension  of  any 
attempt  of  assassination  had  existed  in  the 
mind  of  either,  they  left  the  key  in  the  out- 
side,  not  having  deemed  it  at  aU  necesaaryr 
to  secure  the  door,  by  locking  it  within. 

The  proctor,  to  whose  cowardice  the  worthy 
clergyman  had  not  long  before  paid  so  J- 
cere,  but  by  no  means  so  flattering  a  tribute, 
did  not  wait  to  make  even  a  single  observa- 
tion, but  ran  with  all  his  speed  towards  the 
gate,  which,  to  his  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, he  found  locked  on  the  outside.  Ap- 
prehensive, however,  of  a  second  attack,  he 
beckoned  to  his  companion  to  hasten  towards 
the  other  gate,  which  was  not  visible  from 
that  through  which  the  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  himself  ran  also  to- 
wards it,  in  order  to  try  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  some  view  or  trace  of 
the  assassin.  He  had  a  case  of  pistols  in  his 
hand,  for  we  ought  to  have  told  the  reader 
that  neither  he  nor  his  sons  ever  traveled  un- 
armed, and  on  reaching  the  back-yard,  he 
was  obhged  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
ere  he  arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired.  Here,  however,  he  found 
no  mark  or  vestige  of  a  human  being,  but 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  assasain,  in  order  to 
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secure  time  for  escape,  had  locked  the  door, 
and  either  taken  the  key  with  him  or  th»nwn 
it  where  it  could  not  be  found.  It  t(  ^^  in 
Tain  that  he  ran  in  all  directions,  searched 
every  place  likely  to  conceal  the  villain  ;  not 
a  clump  of  trees  or  ornamental  shrubs  re- 
mained unexamined.  The  search,  however, 
was  fruitless.  No  individual  was  seen,  nor 
any  clue  gained  on  which  even  a  conjecture 
could  be  founded.  The  only  individual 
visible  was  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah, 
whose  loud  and  mellow  song  was  the  first 
thing  that  drew  their  attention  to  him,  as  he 
came  up  a  back  avenue  that  led  by  a  private 
and  winding  walk  round  to  the  kitchen-door. 
Purcel,  on  seeing  him,  signed  hastily  vnih 
his  hand  that  he  should  approach,  which  the 
other,  observing  the  tmusual  agitation  be- 
trayed by  his  gesture,  immediately  did  at  a 
pace  considerably  quickened. 

"  Here,  Cannie,"  he  shouted  out  to  him, 
ere  he  had  time  to  approach,  "  here  has  been 
an  attempt  at  murder  by  some  cold-blooded 
and  cowardly  assassin,  who  has,  I  fear,  es- 
caped us ! " 

"Murdher!"  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  "the 
Lord  save  and  guard  us ! — for  there's  nothin* 
but  murdher  in  my  ears !  go  where  I  will  of 
late,  it's  nothin'  but  bloodshed ; — sure  I 
cannot  sing  my  harmless  bit  of  a  song  along 
the  road,  but  I*m  stopped  wid  an  account  of 
some  piece  o'  murdher  or  battherry,  or  God 
knows  whai  An'  who  was  near  gettin'  it 
now,  IViisther  Purcel  ?  Not  yourself,  I  pray 
Jasus  this  day !  " 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  Cannie ;  Dr.  Turbot 
and  I  were  walking  in  the  garden,  when  some 
damnable  villain  discharged  a  pistol  from  the 
gate  here,  and  the  bullet  of  it  whistled  right 
between  us  both." 

"  Whistled,  did  it ! — hell  resave  it  for  one 
bullet,  it  was  fond  of  mirth  it  was ;  and  you 
can't  say  which  o'  you  it  was  whistling 
for?" 

'*No,  how  could  I? — it  wm  equally  near 
us  both." 

"  Bad  cess  for  ever  saize  him  for  a  murd- 
h<5rin*  viUain,  whoever  he  was.  You  have  no 
notion,  Masther  Purcel,  darlin',  where  he 
went  to  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  Cannie ;  the  villain 
wouldn't  have  got  oflf  so  easily,  only  that  he 
had  the  diabolical  cunning  to  lock  the  gate 
outside  and  conceal  the  key :  so  that  whilst 
I  was  coming  roimd  to  the  place,  he  es- 
caped. Did  you  meet  or  see  nobody  your- 
self?" 

The  pedler  shut  his  right  hand,  slapped  it 
quickly  into  the  palm  of  his  left  "  By  the 
Lomenty  tarry,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  seen  the 
villain !  By  liie  high  horicks,  I  seen  the 
very  man,  if  I  have  an  eye  in  my  head  !     A 


big,  able-bodied  villain,  wid  a  pair  of  thump- 
in'  black  whiskers  that  you  might  steal  my 
own  out  of — and  I  don't  think  I  can  complain 
mysell  He  was  comin'  up  the  road  from 
the  Carr,  and  he  was  tumin*  over  towards 
the  bridge  there  below,  so  that  I  only  got  a 
short  gUmpse  of  him ;  and  faix,  sure  enough, 
as  he  passed  the  bridge,  I  seen  him  throw 
nomething  over  the  wall  of  it  into  the  river, 
which  I'd  lay  my  head  against  the  three 
kingdoms  was  the  kay  o'  the  gate." 

fte  proctor  paused  a  httle,  and  then  ob- 
served, "Ay,  faith!  I'm  sure  you're  rights 
Cannie  ;  I've  heard  of  that  viUain,  and  know 
him  from  your  description.  He  is  the  cow- 
ardly ruffian  who's  said  to  be  at  the  head  or 
bottom  of  these  secret  combinations  that  are 
disgracing  and  destroying  the  country.  Yes, 
I've  heard  of  him." 

"And  v'^at  did  you  hear,  Misther  Pur- 
cel?" askfd  the  pedlar,  with  undisguised 
curiositv. 

"  No  matter  now,  Cannie ;  I  haven't  time 
to  bestow  upon  the  murdering  ruffian :  I 
have  my  eye  on  him,  however,  and  so  have 
others.  Indeed,  I'm  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  hemp  has  already  grown  that  will  hang 
him.     What  dress  had  he  on  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  he  had  on  a  whitish  frieze  coat, 
wid  big  brown  buttons  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  mistakin'  the  size  of  his  murderin'  red 
whiskers." 

"  Red  whiskers ! — why,  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  they  were  black." 

"  Black  1  hut  tut,  no,  Misther  Purcel,  I 
couldn't  say  that ;  devil  such  a  pair  of  red 
thumpers  ever  I  seen,  barin'  upon  Bousin' 
Bedhead  that  was  sent  across — for — for — 
buildin'  churches — ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"  Why,  I'd  take  my  oath  you  said  black," 
rejoined  the  proctor — "  that  is,  if  I  have  ears 
to  my  head." 

"  Troth,  an*  you  have  Misther  Purcel,  as 
brave  a  pair  as  a  man  could  boast  of ;  but 
the  truth  is,  you  wor  so  much  feflustered 
wid  alarm,  and  got  altogether  so  much 
through  otiier,  that  you  didn't  know  what  I 
said." 

"  I  did  perfectly :  you  said  distinctly  that 
he  had  black  whiskera" 

"  Red,  by  the  hokey,  over  the  world  ;  how- 
ever, to  avoid  an  argument,  even  if  I  did, 
in  mistake,  say  black,  the  whiskers  were 
red  in  the  mane  time  ;  an',  as  I  sed,  barrin' 
Rousin'  Redhead's,  that  was  thransported,  a 
never  laid  my  eyes  on  so  red,  nor  so  big  I 
pair." 

"He  can't  be  the  fellow  I  suspect,  then — 
for  his,  by  all  accounts,  are  tmusually  large 
and  black" 

"As  to  that,  I  can't  say,  sir:  but  you 
wouldn't  have  me  give  a  wrong  description 
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of  any  Tillain  that  'ud  make  an  attempt  upon 
your  life.  Are  you  sure,  though,  it  wasn't 
his  reverend  honor  that  the  pistol  was  aimed 
at?" 

"  I  am  not ;  as  I  told  you,  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  that  point  There  is  neither  of  us 
very  popular,  certainly." 

"  Bekaise,  afther  all,  there  is  a  difference  ; 
and  it  doesn't  folly  that,  although  Fd  purshue 
the  villain  for  life  and  death,  that  'ud  attempt 
to  murdher  you,  that  I'd  distress  myself  to 
secure  an  honest  man  that  might  free  us  an' 
the  country  from  the  like  o'  him  ; "  and  he 
pointed  over  his  left  shoulder  with  his  in- 
verted thumb. 

"Cannie,"  said  the  proctor,  somewhat 
sternly,  "  Tve  never  heard  you  give  expres- 
sion to  such  sentiments  before,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  again.  No  honest  man  would 
excuse  or  tamper  with  murder  or  murderers. 
No  more  of  this,  Cannie,  or  you  will  lose  my 
good  opinion,  although  perhaps  you  would 
think  that  no  great  loss." 

"  Throth,  I  know  I  was  wrong  to  spake  as 
I  did,  sir,  bad  cess  to  me,  but  I  was,  an'  as 
for  your  good  opinion,  Misther  Purcel,  and 
the  good  of  all  your  family  too,  devil  a  man 
livin'  'ud  go  further  to  gain  it,  and  to  keep  it 
when  he  had  it  than  I  would  ;  now,  bad  cess 
to  the  one." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  was  proceeding  be- 
tween the  pedlar  and  the  proctor.  Dr.  Turbot, 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  alarm,  was  relating 
the  attempted  assassination  to  his  curate  in- 
side. The  amazement  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  the  country,  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  alarm  of  his  rector.  He  re- 
quested of  the  latter,  that  should  he  see  Mrs. 
Temple,  he  would  make  no  allusions  to  the 
circumstance,  especially  as  she  was  at  the 
period  in  question  not  far  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  \m- 
pleasant  or  dangerous  effects  an  abrupt  men- 
tion of  so  dreadful  a  circumstance  might 
have  upon  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Purcel  and  his  patron 
were  on  their  way  to  Longshot  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  the  proctor.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  parson,  however,  they  avoided  the  di- 
rect line  of  road,  and  reached  home  by  one 
that  was  much  more  circuitous,  and  as  the 
latter  thought  also  more  safe.  Here,  after 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  coach, 
which  he  resolved  to  meet  on  its  way  to  the 
metropolis,  he  partook  of  a  Itmch,  which, 
even  to  his  voluptuous  palate,  was  one  that 
he  could  not  but  admit  to  be  excellent  He 
received  four  hundred  pounds  from  the 
proctor,  for  which  he  merely  gave  him  a  note 
of  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  was  on  his  way 
to  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  VL 

UneaEpeeted  Oeneronty — A  FcUse  Alarm. 

At  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  just  related — and 
they  were  severe  enough — ^the  distress  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  was  just  only 
beginning  to  set  in.  It  had  not,  as  ye^ 
however,  assumed  anjrthing  like  that  formid- 
able shape  in  which  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared. To  any  scourge  so  dreadful,  no 
class  in  the  educated  and  higher  ranks  of 
society  had  been,  within  the  records  of  his- 
torical recollection,  ever  before  subjected. 
Still,  like  a  maUgnant  malady,  even  its  first 
symptoms  were  severe,  and  indicative  of  the 
sufferings  by  which,  with  such  dreadful  cer- 
tainty, they  were  followed. 

On  that  day,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination,which 
we  have  recorded,  was  made,  Dr.  Turbot's 
worthy  curate,  on  returning  home  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Lisnagola,  was,  not 
withstanding  great  reluctance  on  his  part, 
forced  into  the  following  conversation  with 
his  lovely  but  dejected  wife  : 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  fixing  her  large,  tear- 
ful eyes  upon  him,  with  a  look  in  which 
love,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  were  all  blended, 
"  I  fear  you  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
village.     Has  Moloney  refused  us  ?  " 

"  Only  conditionally,  my  dear  Maria — that 
is,  tmtil  our  account  is  paid  up — but  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  longer,  we 
must  deny  ourselves  these  *  little  luxuries,'  " 
and  he  accompanied  the  words  with  a  mel 
ancholy  smile.  "  Tea  and  sugar  and  white 
bread  are  now  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  a  simpler  fare." 

Mrs.  Temple,  on  looking  at  their  children, 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears ;  but  she 
knew  her  husband's  patience  and  resignation, 
and  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  submit  with 
humility  to  the  dispensation  of  God. 

"  You  and  I,  my  dear  Charles,  could  bear 
up  imder  anyiidng — ^but  these  poor  things, 
how  will  they  do  ?  " 

"  That  reflection  is  only  natural,  my  dear 
Maria  ;  but  it  is  spoken,  dearest,  only  like  a 
parent,  who  probably  loves  too  much  and 
with  an  excess  of  tenderness.  Just  reflect, 
darling,  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  in  our  native  land,  who  live  healthily 
and  happily  without  ever  having  tasted  either 
tea  or  loaf-bread  at  all ;  and  think,  besides, 
dearest,  that  there  are,  in  the  higher  circles,! 
a  great  number  of  persons  whose  childrenl 
ace  absolutely  denied  these  comfort^  by  ad- 
vice of  their  physiciana  Our  natural  wants, 
my  dear  Maria,  are  but  simple,  and  easily 
satisfied ;  it  is  wealth  and  luxury  only  that 
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corrupt  and  vitiate  tbem.  In  this  case,  then, 
dearest,  the  Christian  must  speak,  and  act, 
and  feel  as  well  as  the  parent  You  under- 
stand me  now,  love,  and  that  is  sufficient  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  anji;hing 
for  you  or  them,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  God  wiU  not  desert  us." 

"Yes,  dear  Charles,"  replied  his  wife, 
whose  black  mellow  eyes  beamed  with  joy  ; 
"all  that  is  true,  but  you  forgot  that  Dr. 
Turbot  has  arrived  to  receive  his  tithes,  and 
you  will  now  receive  your  stipend.  That 
will  carry  us  out  of  our  present  difficulty  at 
least" 

"  My  dear  Maria,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Dr.  Turbot  is  in  a  position  immeasurably 
more  distressed  and  dreadful  than  ours. 
Purcel,  his  proctor,  has  been  able  to  receive 
only  about  Sfty  pounds  out  of  his  usual  half- 
yearly  income  of  eight  hundred.  From  him 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  at  present  I  know 
not,  in  fact,  how  he  and  his  family  will  bear 
this  dreadful  privation  ;  for  dreadful  it  must 
be  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  luxuriea" 

"  That  is  indeed  dreadful  to  such  a  family, 
and  I  pity  them  from  my  heart,"  replied  his 
wife  ;  "but,  dearest  Charles,  what  are  we  to 
do  ? — except  a  small  crust  of  bread,  there  is 
no  food  in  the  house  for  either  them  or  you." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  their  eyes  met, 
and  his  gentle  and  soothing  Maria,  who  had 
been  sitting  beside  him,  threw  herself  upon 
his  bosom — he  clasped  his  arms  around  her 
— ^pressed  her  with  melancholy  affection  to 
his  heart,  and  they  both  wept  together. 

At  length  he  added,  "  But  you  think  not 
of  yoxu^elf,  my  Maria." 

"  I ! "  she  repHed  ;  "  ah !  what  am  I  ?  Any- 
thing, you  know,  will  suffice  for  me — but 
you  and  they,  my  dearest  Charles — and  then 
poor  Lilly,  the  servant ;  but,  dearest,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fresh,  and  if  possible,  a  more 
tender  embrace,  "I  am  not  at  all  repining — 
I  am  happy  with  you — happy,  happy — and 
never,  never,  did  I  regret  the  loss  of  my 
great  and  powerful  friends  less  than  I  do  at 
this  moment,  which  enables  me  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  virtues  and  affection  to  which 
my  heart  is  wedded,  and  which  I  long  since 
appreciated." 

Her  husband  forced  a  smile,  and  kissed 
tj^er  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "dearest  Maria, 
for  two  or  three  minutes  I  wish  to  go  to 
the  library  to  make  a  memorandum.  I  will 
soon  return." 

He  then  left  her,  after  a  tender  embrace, 
and  i*etired,  as  he  said,  to  the  library,  where, 
smote  to  the  heart  by  his  admiration  of  her 
affection  and  greatness  of  mind,  he  sat  down, 
and  whilst  he  reflected  on  the  destitution  to 


which  he  had  brought  the  granddaughter  of 
an  earl,  he  wept  bitterly  for  several  minutes. 

It  was  from  this  peculiar  state  of  feeling, 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  attempted  assassination,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

Our  friend,  the  Cannie  Soogah,  having 
taken  the  town  of  Lisnagola  on  his  way,  in 
order  to  effect  some  sales  with  one  of  those 
general  country  merchants  on  a  somewhat 
small  scale,  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  country  town,  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  a  small  back-parlor,  when  a  certain  con- 
versation took  place  between  Mr.  Temple 
and  Molony,  the  proprietor  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  He 
heard  the  dialogue,  we  say,  and  saw  that  the 
mild  and  care-worn  curate  had  been,  not 
rudely  certainly,  but  respectfully,  yet  firmly, 
refused  further  credit  By  whatever  spirit 
prompted  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  at  all  events 
he  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  glebe,  and — 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  de- 
scription, or  rather  to  repeat  it  The  reader 
is  already  aware  of  what  occurred  until  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Turbot  and  the  proctor. 

Temple,  having  seen  them  depart,  walked 
out  for  a  little,  in  order  to  compose  his  mind, 
and  frame,  if  possible,  some  project  for  the 
reUef  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  jolly  pedlar,  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Temple  at  the  parlor  window, 
presented  himself,  and  begged  to  know  if 
she  were  inclined  to  make  any  purchases. 
She  nodded  him  a  gentle  and  ladylike  refu- 
sal, upon  which  he  changed  his  ground,  and 
said,  "  Maybe,  ma'am,  if  you're  not  disposed 
to  buy,  that  you'd  have  something  you'd  like 
to  part  wid.  If  you  have,  ma'am,  bad  cess 
to  the  purtier  purchaser  you'd  meet  wid — 
shawls  or  trinkets,  or  anything  that  way — I 
mane,  ma'am,"  he  added,  "  things  that  am't 
of  any  use  to  you — an'  I'm  the  boy  that  will 
shell  out  the  ready  money,  and  over  the  val- 
ue." 

Mrs  Temple  had  known  little — indeed 
nothing — of  the  habits  of  such  a  class  as  that 
to  which  our  gay  friend  belonged  ;  but  be 
^this  as  it  may,  his  last  words  struck  her 
quickly  and  forcibly. 

"Do  you  make  purchases,  then?"  she 
said. 

"  I  do,  ma'am,  plaise  your  honor,"  replied 
the  pedlar. 

"Stop  a  moment,  then,"  she  replied.  "I 
have  some  superfluous  articles  of  dress  that 
I  may  dispose  of." 

The  whole  mother  rushed  into  her  heart  at 
the  thought ;  the  tender  and  loving  wife  for- 
got everything  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
food  for  her  husband  and  children.  She 
went  to  her  dressing-room,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  returned,  accompanied  by  Lilly 
Stewart,  her  own  servant-maid  previous  to 
her  marriage,  to  whom  their  recent  distresses 
had  been  no  secret,  and  who  was  deeply  and 
deservedly  in  the  confidence  of  the  family. 

Whilst  she  was  absent  in  her  dressing- 
room,  the  pedlar  resumed  his  song,  as  was 
his  custom  when  alone — a  circumstance  which 
caused  Mrs.  Temple  to  remark,  as  she  and 
Lilly  went  down  to  the  parlor — "  Alas  !  dear 
Lilly,  what  a  mistaken  estimate  does  one  por- 
tion of  mankind  form  of  another.  This  poor 
pedlar  now  envies  us  the  happiness  of  rank 
and  wealth  which  we  do  not  feel,  and  I — yes, 
even  I — what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to 
carol  so  hght-hearted  a  song  as  that  which 
he  is  singing !  Who  is  this  man,  Lilly,  do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  if  all  they  say  is  true,  every 
one  knows  him,  and  nobody  knows  him.  He*s 
known  as  the  Connie  Soogahj  or  jolly  pedlar. 
They  say,  that  although  he  prefens  this  kind 
of  life,  he's  very  wealthy.  One  person  will 
tell  you  that  he's  a  great  rogue,  and  would 
cheat  Satan  himself,  and  others  say  he's  gen- 
erous and  charitable.  Li  other  respects," 
continued  Lilly,  blushing,  "he's  not  very 
well  spoken  of,  but  it  may  be  false.  I  have 
always  foimd  him  myself  very  civil ;  and 
them  that  spoke  harshly  of  him  were  people 
that  he  kept  at  a  distance." 

The  pedlar  ceased  his  song  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  parlor,  into 
which  Lilly  admitted  him  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  convenience. 

"  Here's  a  shawl — a  beautiful  shawl,  Mr. 
what's  this  your  name  is  ?  " 

"  The  name  that  I  have  for  set  days  and 
bonfire  nights,"  he  repHed,  "  is  one  I  seldom 
tell,"  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  dry 
ail'  of  surprise  about  him  on  hearing  her  ask 
the  question  ;  "  but  the  name  I  am  generally 
known  by  is  the  Cannie  Soogah,  which  manes, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  in  a 
respectful  manner  to  Mi*s.  Temple,  **  the  jolly 
merchant  or  pedlar." 

"  Well,  Cannie,"  said  Lilly,  pronouncing 
the  word  with  more  familiarity  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  their  apparent  un- 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  "here's  a 
beautiful  shawl  that  my  mistress  made  me  a 
present  of." 

"  No,  Lilly,"  said  her  mistress,  with  sever- 
ity— for  she  neither  could  nor  would  sanction 
the  falsehood,  however  delicately  and  well 
intended — "  no,  do  not  mislead  the  man,  nor 
state  anything  but  the  truth.  The  shawl  is 
mine,  my  good  man,  and  I  vdsh  to  dispose 
of  it." 

The  pedlar  looked  at  it,  and  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  "Yes,  ma'am,  but 
I'm  afeard  it's  beyant  my  manes  ;  I  know  the 
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value  of  it  right  well,  and  it's  seldom  ever  the 
likes  of  it  was  in  my  pack  What  are  you 
axin',  ma'am  ?  it's  as  good  as  new." 

"  I  think  it  cost  twelve  or  thirteen  guineas, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,"  she  repUed ; 
"  but  it  is  not  what  it  cost,  but  what  you  are 
now  disposed  to  give  for  ii^  that  I  am  anxious 
to  know." 

"Well,  ma'am,  you  know  I  must  look 
upon  it  as — hem — as  a  second-ha — at  all 
events,"  he  proceeded,  checking  himself 
with  more  dehcacy  than  could  be  expected 
from  him — "you  must  admit  that  it  isn't 
new." 

"  Certainly,"  said  she,  "  it  has  been  more 
than  eight  years  in  my  possession,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  I  beheve  I  have  not  worn 
it  more  than  half  a  dozen  times." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  repHed  the  pedlar,  -'1 
know  the  value  of  the  shawl  something 
betther  even  than  yourself.  If  you  will  take 
six  guineas  for  it,  we  will  deal ;  more  I  can- 
not afford,  for  I  must  at  once  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  I  may  carry  it  about  these  twelve 
months  before  I  find  any  one  that  knows  its 
value." 

Mrs.  Temple  was  by  no  means  prepared, 
any  more  than  her  servant,  for  such  a  liberal 
offir;  and  without  any  further  hesitation 
she  accepted  it,  and  desired  Lilly  to  place 
the  shawl  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  meantime, 
with  equal  consideration  and  good  feeling, 
he  handed  Lilly  six  guineas,  adding,  "Give 
that  to  your  mistress,  but  in  troth,  ma'am," 
he  proceeded,  respectfully  addressing  her, 
"  it  is  just  robbing  you  I  am,  but  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  I  dispose  of  it  at  ite  proper  value 
you'll  hear  from  me  again.  Troth,  if  1 
wasn't  a  great  rogue,  ma'am,  I'd  give  you 
more  for  it ;  but  bad  cess  to  the  one  o'  me 
ever  could  be  honest,  even  if  I  wasped  for  it.* 

"  I  do  not  think  you  dishonest,  my  good 
man,"  replied  Mra  Temple;  "on  the  con-, 
trary,  I  am  not  displeased  with  your  plain 
blunt  manner.     Lilly  give  him  some " 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  and  passed  a 
significant  but  sorrowful  glance  at  Lilly,  as 
she  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  pedlar, 
with  a  shrug  of  satisfaction,  exclaim^,  in  a 
subdued  but  triumphant  voice :  "  Oh !  by 
the  hokey  I've  done  her,  and  for  that  you 
must  suffer,  Lilly  darlin'.     Come  now,  you 

i'umpin'  jewel  you,  that  was  bom  wid  a 
loney-comb  somewhere  between  that  purty 
chin  and  beautiful  nose  of  yours — throth  I 
must  have  a  taste,  for  who  the  dickens  could 
refuse  the  Cannie  Soogah  f"  and  before 
Lilly,  who,  by  the  way,  was  nothing  loath, 
could  put  herself  in  an  attitude  of  defense, 
he  had  inflicted  several  smacks  upon  as  pretty 
a  pair  of  Hps  as  ever  were  pressed. 
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"Upon  my  word,  now,  Mr.  Magrath, 
you're  very  impudent,"  she  replied,  "I  won- 
der you're  not  ashamed,  you  great  strong 
man  you,  to  be  kissing  girls  in  this  manner, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Look  at  the  state 
you  have  my  hair  in  ;  you're  very  rude,  Mr. 
Magrath,  and  I'm  really  angry  with  you ; 
you've  broken  one  of  my  side-combs,  too  ; 
you're  a  great  rude  man,  so  you  are." 

"Broke  your  side-comb,  did  I?  Well, 
then,  you  couldn't  be  in  better  hands, 
darlin',  here's  a  pair  I  make  you  a  present 
of,  and  maybe  they  won't  set  you  all  off  to 
pieces ;  here,  darlin',  wear  these  for  my 
sake." 

"But  are  you  making  me  a  present  of 
these  beauties,  Cannie  ?  " 

"  Troth  an'  I  am,  Lilly  darlin',  and  wish 
they  were  betther  for  your  sake — what's  that 
I  said  ?  a  present !  oh  the  sorrow  bit,  I  must 
have  my  payment — ^aisy  now,  darlin',  my  own 
3weet  Lilly ;  there  now,  we're  clear." 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Magrath,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  you,  but  you're  such  a 
jreat  strong  fellow,  that  a  poor  weak  girl 
like  me  is  but  a  child  in  your  arms ;  are 
these  real  tortoise-shell  though  ?  " 

"  You  may  swear  it ;  do  you  think  Fd 
offer  you  anything  else?  But  now  listen, 
my  darlin'  girl,  take  this  shawl,  it's  worth 
five-and-twenty  guineas  at  least,  troth,  poor 
thing  1  it  wasn't  since  their  marriage  it  was 
bought ;  take  it,  I  say,  and  go  up  vndout 
savin*  a  word,  and  lay  it  just  where  it  was 
before,  and  if  she  seems  s^>ri8ed  on  findin' 
it  there,  tell  her  you  suppose  I  forgot  it,  or 
if  she  won't  believe  you,  and  that  all  fails  you, 
say  that  the  Cannie  Soogah,  although  she 
knows  nothing  about  him,  is  a  man  that's 
imdher  great  obligations  to  her  family,  and 
that  he  only  tuck  that  method  of  payin' 
back  a  debt  to  her  that  he  honestly  owed  to 
them,  for,  afther  all,  isn't  she  one  of  them  ?  " 

Lilly  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  at  the  manly  and  modest  gener- 
osity of  the  pedlar. 

"  Little  you  know  then,  Mr.  Magrath,  the 
load  you  have  taken  off  my  dear  mistress's 
hearty  and  the  delight  you  have  brought 
upon  the  whole  family." 

"  WeU,  Lilly  dear,  sure  if  I  did,  amn't  I 
well  paid  for  it  ?  thanks  to  your  two  sweet 
lips  for  thai  Sure,  bad  cess  to  me,  but  it 
was  on  your  accoimt  I  did  it" 

A  vile  grin,  or  rather  an  awkward  blank 
nnile,  forced  by  an  affectation  of  gallantry, 
accompanied  the  lie  which  he  uttered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lilly,  "  on  my 
accoimt,  don't  think  to  pass  that  upon  me  ; 
however,  I  can  forgive  you  a  great  many 
things  in  consequence  of  your  behavior  jiist 
aow." 


"  And  yet  you  abused  me  for  it,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing,  "but  sure  I  knew  that  a 
purty  girl  always  likes  to  be  kissed ;  bad  cess 
to  me,  but  the  same  behavior  comes  natur- 
ally to  me." 

"  Go  now,"  said  Lilly,  with  a  comic  and 
peremptory  manner;  "go  your  rounds,  I 
say ;  you  know  very  well  that  I  mane  your 
behavior  about  the  shawl,  and  not  your  great 
strong  impudence." 

The  pedlar,  after  winking  and  nodding 
meanings  inte  her  words  that  she  had  never 
thought  of,  slung  his  pack  over  his  shoulder 
as  usual,  and  proceeded  on  his  rounds. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  more  mysterious  than 
the  speed  with  which  popular  report  travels, 
apparently  with  very  inadequate  machinery, 
throughout  a  large  district  of  country.  Be- 
fore tiie  day  was  more  than  half  advanced, 
fame  had  succeeded  in  circulating  a  report 
that  Matthew  Purcel  and  Dr.  Turbot  had 
been  both  shot  dead  in  the  garden  of  the 
rectory.  This  report  spread  rapidly,  and  it 
is  with  equal  pain  and  shame  we  are  obhged 
to  confess  that  in  general  it  was  received 
with  evident  and  tmdisguised  satisfaction. 
John  and  Alick  Purcel,  on  their  way  home, 
were  accosted  at  a  place  called  "  Murderer's 
Comer,"  by  two  of  the  men  who  had  attend- 
ed at  their  father's  office  that  morning,  and 
informed  that  he  and  Dr.  Turbot  had  been 
murdered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  piece 
of  information  which  was  conveyed  by  them 
with  a  sneer  of  cowardly  triumph  that  was 
perfectly  diabolical 

"  God  save  ye,  •  ginttemen  I "  said  one  of 
them,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last 
word  ;  "  did  ye  here  the  news  ?  " 

"  No,  Jemmy,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Why,  that  Darby  Hourigan  is  very  ill," 
he  replied,  with  mock  gravity. 

"  No  thanks  for  your  information.  Jemmy," 
replied  the  other ;  "  if  you  told  us  somethmg 
of  more  interest  we  might  thank  you." 

"Nevermind  him,  gintlemen,"  replied  his 
companion,  "there's  nothing  wrong  wid 
Darby  Hourigan,  barrin'  that  he  occasion- 
ally rubs  himself  where  he's  not  itehing,  but 
there's  worse  news  than  that  before  you." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  Alick ;  "if  you 
know  it,  let  us  hear  it,  and  don't  stand  hum- 
ming and  hawing  as  if  you  were  afraid  to 
speak." 

"  Faith,  an'  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  sir, 
when  it's  to  tell  you  that  you'U  find  your 
fether  a  murdhered  corpse  at  home  before 
you." 

"Great  God!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
asked  John. 

"Why,  gintlemen,  it  seems  that  himself 
an'  Parson  Turbot  wor  both  shot  in  the  par- 
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nonage  garden  to-day.  The  parson's  takin' 
his  rest  in  his  own  house,  but  your  father's 
body  was  brought  home  upon  tiie  car.  The 
bullet  entered  your  worthy  Cher's  breeches* 
pocket,  cut  through  a  sheaf  of  notes  that  he 
nad  to  pay  the  parson  his  Hdes  wid,  and  from 
that  it  went  on " 

Human  patience  could  not  endure  the  ill- 
suppressed  and  heartless  satisfexstion  with 
which  the  fellow  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
details,  and,  accordingly,  ere  he  had  time  to 
proceed  further,  John  Purcel,  turning  a  hunt- 
ing-whip, loaded  for  self-defense,  left  him 
sprawling  on  the  earth. 

"  Now,  you  ill-conditioned  scoundrel,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  whether  he  is  murdered  or  not, 
take  that  for  your  information.  Alick,  lay 
on  Hacket  there,  you  are  the  nearest  to 
him,"  he  added,  addressing  his  brother. 

Hacket  at  once  took  to  his  heels,  but  the 
other,  touching  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
cantered  up  to  him,  and  brought  the  double 
'(hong  of  his  whip  into  severe  contact  with 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  When  this  was 
over,  the  two  fiery  young  men  exclaimed  : — 

**  There,  now,  are  our  thanks,  not  merely 
for  your  information,  but  for  the  good  will 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  that  to  the  very 
sons  of  the  man  whom,  by  your  own  account, 
you  have  murdered  among  you.  If  his 
blood,  however,  has  been  shed,  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  it  for  which  we  will  not  exact  a 
tenfold  retribution." 

They  then  dashed  home,  at  the  highest 
speed  of  which  their  horses  were  capable, 
and  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  saddle, 
rushed  to  the  hall-door,  where  they  knocked 
eagerly. 

Is  my  father  at  home,  Letty  ?  " 
Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the  parlor." 

'*  In  ihe  parlor,"  exckumed  Alick,  looking 
keenly  into  her  face  ;  **  what  is  he  doing  in 
the  parlor,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  readin'  a  letther,  sir." 

"  Rea&ig  a  letter,  is  he  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Thank  God ! "  exclaimed  both  the  young 
men,  breathing  freely  ;  "  that  will  do,  Letty 
— here,  Letty,  is  half-a-crown  for  you  to  buy 
a  ribbon." 

"And  another  from  me,  Letty,  to  buy 
anything  you  fancy." 

The  girl  looked  at  them  with  surprise, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  such  evident  excitement 
At  length  she  exclaimed :  "  By  dad,  I  have  it ; 
you  won  the  himt,  gintlemen." 

"  Better  than  tbat,  Letty,"  they  replied, 
nodding,  and  immediately  entering  the  par- 
lor. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  father,  "a  good 
day's  sport?" 
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"  Capital,  father !  are  you  long  home  I " 

"  Since  about  two  o'clock." 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Why,  boys,  ye  must  know  that  either 
Dr.  Turbot  or  I  was  fired  at  to-day.  A  bul- 
let— a  pistol  bullet — ^whistled  right  between 
us  in  ilie  parsonage  garden,  and  the  poor 
frightened  doctor  refused  to  come  by  the 
usual  way,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  take  the  lower  road."      ^ 

He  then  entered  into  a  more  aetailed  ac- 
count of  the  attempted  assassination,  and 
heard  from  them,  in  reply,  a  history  of  their 
intelligence  and  adventure  at  Murderer's 
Comer  with  Hacket  and  Bryan,  for  so  the 
fellows  were  named. 

"WeU,"  said  the  proctor,  "thank  God, 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  report,  after 
all ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  plot  appears 
to  be  thickening — here's  more  comfort,"  he 
added,  handing  him  the  notice  which  Mogue 
told  him  he  had  fotmd  upon  the  steps  of 
the  hall-door,  where,  certainly,  he  had  him- 
self left  it.  John  took  the  document  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"To  Proctob  Pubcel  and  his  Horse- 
wmppiN*  Sons. 

"  This  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  nothing 
can  save  yez.  Look  back  upon  your  work 
an'  see  what  yez  desarve  from  the  counthry. 
You  began  with  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and 
you  took  farm  afther  farm  over  the  heads  of 
the  poor  an'  them  that  wor  strugglin',  until 
you  now  have  six  hundre*  acres  in  your 
clutches.  You  made  use  of  the  strong  purse 
against  the  wake  man  ;  an'  if  any  one  ventured 
to  complain,  he  was  sure  to  come  in  for  a 
dose  of  the  horsewhip  from  your  tyrannical 
sons,  or  a  dose  of  law  from  yoursell  Now 
all  that  Fve  mentioned  might  be  overlooked 
an'  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and 
daughters,  but  it  is  for  your  conduct  as  a 
Tithe  Proctor  that  you  and  your  sons  must  die. 
Don't  think  to  escape  me,  for  it  can't  be 
done.  There  is  not  a  day  in  the  week,  nor 
an  hour  in  the  day,  but  I  have  you  at  my 
command.  Be  prepared,  then,  for  your  fate 
is  sealed ;  and  no  earthhr  power  can  save 
you.  There  is  the  sign  [three  coffins]  and 
the  blood  that  marks  my  name  is  from  my 
own  veins.     You  and  your  sons  must  die. 

"Captain  Tebbob, 
"The  Millstone-breaker." 

"  Tut,"  said  Alick,  "  we  have  received  far 
worse  than  this  ;  it  has  been  written  by  some 
hedge  schoolmaster ;  as  for  my  part,  I  des- 
pise it" 

"  Well,  boys,  at  all  events,"  proceeded  the 
proctor,  "  be  a  little  more  sparing  with  the 
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horse-whip.  The  scoundrels  deserve  it  to  be 
sure  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  defended." 

"Why,  it's  impossible  to  keep  it  from 
them,  father,"  replied  John ;  **  their  insolence 
is  actually  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear.  But  had  we  not  better  make  some  in- 
quiries into  this  precious  production  ?  " 

"Where  is  the  use  of  that?"  said  his 
father,  to  whom  such  communications  had 
lost  all  thei^  novelty  and  much  of  their  in- 
terest ;  "  however,  you  may  do  so  ;  perhaps 
some  accidental  clue  may  be  found  that  would 
lead  us  to  discover  the  villain  who  vnrote  it." 

Mogue  was  accordingly  caUed  in. 

"  How  did  this  letter  come  into  your  hands, 
Mogue  ?  "  asked  the  prpctor. 

"It  didn't  come  into  them,  sir,"  replied 
Mogue,  with  a  smile  which  he  intended  to 
pass,  for  one  of  simplicity  ;  "  it  was  lyin'  I 
got  it,  upon  the  hall-door  steps." 

"Did you  see  any  strange  person  about 
the  place,  or  near  the  hall-door  to-day  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"None,  sir,  sorra  a  creature — well  now, 
wait — that  I  may  never  sup  sorrow,  but  I 
did — there  was  a  poor  woman,  sir,  vnd  a 
whack  of  a  son  along  vdd  her." 

"  Did  you  see  her  near  the  steps  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  happy,  sir,  if  I  could  take 
it  upon  me  to  say — not  wishin'  to  tell  a  lie — 
but  she  might  a'  been  there,  the  crathur." 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  woman  was 
she  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  A  poor  woman,  sir,  as  I  said." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that ;  of  course,  I  know 
she  was  ;  but  what  dress  had  she  on,  and 
what  kind  of  features  or  complexion  had  she  ? 
Was  she  big  or  Uttle  ?  " 

"  Tm  just  thinkin',"  replied  Mogue,  seem- 
ingly attempting  to  recollect  something, 
"  was  it  to-day  or  yesterday  I  seen  her." 

"  Well,  but  answer  directly,"  said  Alick, 
"  what  was  she  like  ?  " 

"The  son  of  her  was  a  bullet-headed 
ovmshxi"  repHed  Mogue,  "  and  herself — well 
now,  that  I  may  never  die  in  sin,  if  I  could 
say  rightly.  I  was  fetchin*  some  oats  to 
Gimlet  Eye,  an'  didn't  take  any  particular 
notice.  The  ownsha  had  black  sooty  hair, 
cut  short,  an*  walked  as  if  his  feet  were  sore 
— and  indeed  it  strikes  me  that  he  had  kibes 
,  — for  these  poor  people  isn't  overly  clane,  an' 
don't  wash  their  feet  goin*  to  bed  at  night, 
barrin'  at  Christmas  or  Easther,  the  crathurs. 
But,  sure  the  Lord  look  down  on  them,  they 
have  enough  to  do  to  live  at  all !  " 

"  You  couldn't  say  what  direction  she  came 
from?" 

"Well,  then,  no." 

"  Nor  the  direction  she  went  by  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  sir,  I  could  not" 


"  But  are  you  certain  it  was  to-day,  and 
not  yesterday,  you  saw  her  ?  " 

"  Then  that's  what's  puzdin'  me — eh  !  let 
me  see — ay — it  was  to-day— an*  111  tell  you 
how  I  know  ii  Bekaise  it  was  to-day  I 
brought  the  oats  to  Gimlet  Eye — ^you  know 
he  was  harrowing  the  black  park  yestherday, 
and  was  in  care  of  Paudeen  Sthuccaun.  But 
sure,  sir,  maybe  somebody  else  about  the 
place  seen  them." 

An  investigation  was  consequently  held 
upon  this  reasonable  suggestion,  but,  we 
need  scarcely  assure  our  readers,  without 
effect ;  the  aforesaid  "  poor  woman  "  having 
had  existence  only  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  stainless  and  imcorrupted  saint  Mogue. 

The  latter  had  scarcely  retired,  when  a 
gentle  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Alick,  on 
opening  it  himself,  found  their  friend  and 
neighbor.  Darby  Hourigan,  standing  outside. 

"  Well,  Hourigan,  what  do  you  want  now  ? 
have  you  repented,  and  come  to  the  resolu^ 
tion  of  paying  your  tithes  ?  " 

Darby  gave  no  direct  answer,  nor  indeed 
any  answer  at  all  to  these  questions,  but 
simply  said,  "  There's  a  bit  o'  paper,  sir,  for 
Misther  John." 

"  What  is  this  ?  Oh,  oh,  a  summons  ! — 
very  well,  Mr.  Hourigan,  my  brother  will 
attend  to  it." 

"This  is  where  John  Purcel  lives,  sir?" 
proceeded  the  man,  according  to  some  form 
which  he  supposed .  necesssry  to  give  effect 
and  reality  to  the  service  ;  "  you  ac£iowledge 
that,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Live  here  ! — why,  you  scoundrel,  don't 
you  know  he  does  ?  Whei-e  else  did  he  ever 
live  ?  " 

"Ay,  but  you  are  only  answerin'  one 
question  by  another,"  replied  Hourigan ; 
"  and  I'll  sarve  you  wid  another  to-morrow 
if  you  don't  speak  the  truth." 

"John,"  shouted  his  brother,  "you're 
wanted.  Here  is  your  old  friend  Hourigan, 
anxious  to  get  another — ha  !  ha !  ha ! — he  is 
off  like  a  shot ! "  he  proceeded,  addressing 
his  brother,  as  the  latter  entered  the  hall ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  handing 
him  the  summons,  "  this  document  is  in- 
tended for  you." 

"  Well,"  observed  John,  laughing,  "  unless 
our  friend  O'Driscol  is  somewhat  changed, 
I  need  not  much  fear  Mr.  Hourigan." 

"He  is  changed,"  observed  the  proctor; 
"the  fellow  is  beginning  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  If  you  wish 
to  seciure  his  favor,  however,  you  ought  to 
try  and  put  him  on  the  trail  of  a  Conspiracy, 
or  anything  that  will  give  him  a  tolerable 
justification  for  writing  to  his  Friend  the 
Castle,  as  he  colls  it !  He  is  a  regular  con- 
spiracy hunter,  and  were  it  not  that  he  is 
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now  awfully  afraid  of  these  Whiteboys,  and 
naturally  cowardly  and  easily  frightened,  I 
think  he  would  be  the  plague  of  government 
as  well  as  of  the  country." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  family  so  resolute  and  full  of  natural 
courage,  and  consequently  so  incapable  of 
intimidation,  as  that  of  our  friend  the  proc- 
tor. And  what  was  equally  sti-iking,  the 
female  portion  of  them  were  as  free  from  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  their  sex,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  malea 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  Shaneen  Magistrate  Distributing  Justice. 

On  the  morning  but  one  afterwards,  John 
Purcel  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  as  he  was 
usually  termed  for  brevity.  O'Driscol  was 
rather  a  small  man — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
short  but  thick,  and  of  full  habii  He  was 
naturally  well  made,  and  had  been  considered 
well-looking,  until  his  complexion  became  a 
good  deal  inflamed  from  the  effects  of  social 
indulgence,  to  which  he  was  rather  strongly 
addicted.  His  natural  manner  would  have 
been  plausible  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  remain 
natural ;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  affected  an 
air  of  pomp  and  dignity,  that  savored  very 
strongly  of  the  mock  heroic.  On  the  other 
side,  his  clothes  fitted  him  very  well,  and  as 
he  had  a  good  leg  and  a  neat  small  foot,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  possible  opportunity 
to  show  them.  He  was,  like  most  men  of 
weak  minds,  exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments, 
on  which  account  he  had  his  fingers  loaded 
with  costly  rings,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
folds  of  a  large  gold  chain  htmg  about  his 
breast  His  morning  gown  was  quite  a 
tasteful,  and  even  an  expensive  article,  and 
his  sUppers,  heavily  embroidered,  harmonized 
admirably  vnth  the  whole  fashionable  deslia- 
bille  in  which  he  often  distributed  justice. 
He  carried  a  gold  snuff-box  of  very  massive 
size,  which,  when  dining  out,  he  always  pro- 
duced after  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  although  he  never  took  snuff  him- 
sell  This,  in  addition  to  a  tolerably  stiff 
and  imreclaimable  brogue,  and  a  style  of 
pronimciation  wofuUy  out  of  keeping  with 
his  elegant  undress,  constituted  him  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  what  is  usually  known  as 
a  shoneen  magistrate. 

John,  on  arrivimg,  fotmd  him  reading  a 
paper  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and  saw  Houri- 
gan  waiting  outside,  who,  by  the  way,  gave 
him  such  a  look  as  a  cat  might  be  supposed 
io  bestow  upon  a  mastiff  from  whom  she 


dreaded  an  attack — a  look  which,  in  Houri- 
gan's  case,  combined  as  much  ferocious  ven- 
geance and  sullen  hang-dog  cowardice  as 
could  well  be  brought  together  on  the  same 
features. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  pompous  distributor 
of  justice,  addressing  young  Purcel,  "  how  do 
you  do  ?  Take  a  seat— by  the  way,  is  it  true 
that  your  father  and  my  excellent  friend.  Dr. 
Turbot,  were  shot  at  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Time  enough,"  replied  John  ;  "  the  bullet 
whistled  right  between  them,  and  so  close 
that  each  felt  the  wind  of  it" 

"  The  country  is  getting  into  a  frightful 
state,  friend  Purcel,  eh  ?  Upon  my  honor 
now,  yes !  it  is  so — it  is  so." 

"  Why  there  is  no  question  of  it,"  replied 
John  ;  "  it  is  already  in -a  frightful  state." 

"  It  is,  Mr.  Puree],  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
crame  of  the  matter  will  be  blood — blood — 
my  dear  John — that  is  what  it  will  come  to." 

**  Certainly  you  speak,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  like 
a  man  that  knows  the  country,  and  can  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  public  officially — I  mean,  of 
course,  as  a  magistrate — for  it  is  now,  and  in 
times  of  such  turbulence,  that  men — ^I  mean 
magistrates  —  of  your  stamp  —  will  prove 
themselves  serviceable  to  the  government 
of  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  country  itself ;  in- 
telligent and  determined  men — I  mean' 
magistrates — who  know  not  what  fear  is,  and 
who  will  do  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their 
Hves." 

"  True,  John,  it  is  such  men,  or  rather 
magistrates,  who  can  render  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  government  The  duties 
of  a  loyal  and  attached  magistrate  are  not  a 
mere  raycrayation  during  these  times.  And 
yet,  John,"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  into 
a  confidential  whisper,  "I  protest  to  my 
honor  that  the  life  of  a  man — ^I  mane,  as  you 
say,  a  magistrate — who  resolves  firmly  to 
perform  his  duty,  is  not  extramely  safe  ;  why 
then  should  a  man — I  mane  a  magistrate — 
unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of 
Going*  when  he  might  much  more  safely 
remain  snug  and  quiet,  without  puttii^g  either 
himself  or  his  neighbors  to  inconvanience  by 
an  over-strict  dischai'ge  of  his  duty  ?  " 

**  If  everything  be  true  that  I  have  heard," 
said  John,  "  the  government  would  scarcely 
expect  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  the  in- 
teUigent  and  determined  Mr.  O'DriscoL" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — well  done,  John, — ^Idrew 
you  out  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  are  loyal,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  a 
rare  virtue  among  most  persons  of  your 
creed ; — excuse  me,  but,  except  in  name,  I 
can  scarcely  consider  you  as  belonging  to  it" 

*  The  name  of  a  magUtxate  and  oleigyman,  I 
think,  who  was  assassinated. 
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"Why,  air,"  replied  John,  " I  trust  I  am  a 
firm,  but  not  a  bigoted  Catholic.'* 

"  Roman  Catholic,  John,  always  say,  if  you 
plaise  ;  toe  claim  to  be  the  true  Catholics  you 
know  ;  and  for  that  raison  it  is  better  always 
to  avoid  confusion." 

"  As  to  that,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  it, 
I  trust,"  replied  Purcel ;  "but  with  respect 
to  another  point,  there  is  only  one  opinion, 
Mr.  OT>riscol,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  a 
most  resolute  and  determined  man." 

"  Magistrate  you  mane,  I  think,  John  ;  so 
magistrate,  if  you  plaise — ha  !  ha !  ha !  By 
the  way  will  you  touch  the  bell?  Thank 
you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  proceeded  Purcel, 
having  touched  the  bell,  "  I  should  have  said 
magistrate :  because  it  very  often  happens 
that  whilst  the  man  is  a  coward,  the  magis- 
trate is  as  brave  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." 

"Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  that,"  said  OT)riscol, 
nodding,  but  at  the  same  time  not  exactly 
appropriating  the  category  to  himself ;  "  but 
how  do  you  make  that  appear,  John  ?  " 

"  Why,"  repUed  Purcel,  who,  between  our- 
selves, was  a  bit  of  a  wag  in  his  way,  "  it 
proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  his  office.  Take 
a  magistrate,  for  instance,  as  a  man — a  mere 
man  ;  place  him  in  the  ordinary  situations  of 
society ;  let  him  ride  home  at  night,  for  in- 
stance, through  a  disturbed  district  like 
this,  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  wiU  avoid  doing, 
or  let  him  be  seen  in  an  isolated  position 
even  in  daylight  without  protection,  and  you 
will  find  him  a  coward  of  the  first  shaking. 
On  the  contrary,  place  him,  as  a  magistrate, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  police  or  military, 
and  where  will  you  witness  such  coiu^e? 
That,  then,  is  tiie  individual,  I  say,  who 
being  naturally  a  coward  as  a  man,  goes 
through  his  duty  with  courage  as  a  magis- 
trate  ;  I  say  this  is  the  individual  whom  the 
government  should  reward  with  especial  fa- 
vor. 

"By  the  way,  will  you  touch  that  bell 
again  ?— oh,  here  he  comes.  Sam,"  he  said, 
addressing  a  servant,  "  get  me  up  a  bottle  of 
soda-wather.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  soda, 
John?  I  dipped  a  little  too  deep  last 
night" 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Purcel,  "  I 
was  moderate  last  night ;  and  at  all  events 
soda  is  rather  cold  for  such  a  day  as  this 
is." 

"  Well,  then  can't  you  stiffen  it  vdth  a  little 
brandy?" 

"No,  thank  you,  I  won't  touch  anything 
at  present.  I  almost  wish,  as  I  was  saying," 
he  proceeded,  "  that  there  was  the  slightest 
touch  of  cowardice  in  you,  naturally  ;  because 


if  it  could  be  proved  in  connection  with  your 
official  intrepidity,  you  would  deserve  every- 
thing that  a  government  could  bestow  upon 
you." 

"  Faith  and  honor,  that  is  certainly  putting 
the  argument  in  an  extremely  new  point  of 
view,  and  I  agree  with  you,  John ;  that  is^ 
thatr— let  me  see — ^the  more  cowardly  the 
man  the  braver  the  magistrate.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  aither." 

"  No,  no ! "  replied  John,  "  I  don't  mean 
that." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mane  ?  for  I  thought 
I  undherstood  you  a  while  ago,  although  I 
find  that  I  don't  now." 

"I  mean,"  proceeded  the  other,  "that 
when  a  man  who  is  naturally  cowardly — ^I 
don't  mean,  of  course,  a  poltroon,  but  timid 
— proves  himself  to  be  firm,  resolute,  and 
intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate,  such  a  man  deserves  a  civic 
crown." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  civic  crown.  Of  course  you  know  what 
that  is." 

"Of  coorse  I  do,  John;  and  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  there  is  great  truth  in 
what  you  say.  I  could  name  you  a  magis- 
trate who,  I  believe,  as  a  magistrate,  could 
not  very  aisily  be  bate,  and  yet  who,  without 
being  a  downright  coward,  is  for  all  that 
no  hairo  to  his  valley  de  sham,  as  they  say." 

"My  father  was  talkinc:  about  you  last 
mght,^8ir.  and  I  think  befo^re  long  he  wiU  be 
able  to  put  you  on  the  scent  of  as  pretty  a 
conspiracy  as  was  ever  detected.  He  had 
some  notion  of  opening  a  communication 
with  government  himself  upon  the  subject ; 
but  I  suggested — that  is,  I  took  the  liberty, 
sir,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  but  if  I  erred  I 
assure  you  Mr.  O'Driscol,  my  intentions  were 
good — I  say  I  took  the  liberty,  sir,  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  better  to  place  the 
matter  in  your  hands,  as  a  person  possessing 
more  influence  with  your  Mend,  the  Castle, 
and  more  conversant  with  the  management 
of  a  matter  that  is  too  important  to  be  in  any 
but  official  hands.  I  have  time  at  the  pres- 
ent only  to  allude  to  it,  for  I  see  Mr.  Darby 
Hourigan  there  waiting  to  prosecute,  or  as 
he  says  to  take  the  law  of,  your  humble  ser- 
vant" 

"  Hang  the  scoundrel,  what  a  hurry  he  is 
in  !     How  did  you  quarrel  with  him  ?  " 

"Faith,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  inso- 
lent and  offensive  beyond  all  patience." 

"Yes,  my  dear  John,"  obsei-ved  OThiscol, 
with  a  good  deal  of  solemn  pomp,  especially 
as  the  magistrate  was  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  man,  "  all  that  is  very  provoking, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  know  the  horse- 
whip is  an  illaygal  instrument" 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Parcel, 
with  a  smile,  "I  believe  noi" 

"  I  mane,  John,"  said  the  other,  "  an  im- 
proper use  of  it  is.  You  should  be  more 
cautious,  John,  in  using  it,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  animal  barring  a  horse.  I  have 
heard,  by  the  way,  many  complaints  against 
you  on  iiiat  head." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
from  a  principle  of  humanity  I  horsewhip  the 
scoundrels." 

"How  is  that  now,  John?  for  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  persave  any  great  humanity  in  it" 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Purcel,  who,  as  the 
reader  must  be  aware,  was  htunbugging  the 
worthy  magistrate  all  the  time,  "  I  appeal  to 
yourself  whether  it  is  not  better  for  any  one 
of  these  rascals  to  get  a  horsewhipping  from 
me  than  a  citation  to  the  Bishop's  Court  from 
my  father." 

"Ay,  but  do  they  never  happen  to  get 
hoih^  John  ?  "  returned  the  magistrate.  "  But 
what  has  a  horsewhipping  and  a  citaytion  to 
the  Bishop's  Court  to  do  with  aich  other  ?  " 

"Simply  this,"  replied  the  other,  "that 
when  my  father  hears  I  horsewhip  any  of  them, 
he  takes  no  further  proceedings  against  them ; 
and  whenever  I  wish,  consequently,  to  keep 
a  fellow  out  of  that  troublesome  situation,  I 
horsewhip  him  from  pure  kindness." 

"  So  that  you  look  upon  that  as  a  good 
turn  to  them  ?  " 

"Precisely,  sir.  As  I  said,  I  horsewhip 
them  from  motives  of  humanity." 

"  Faith  and  don't  be  surprised,  John,  if 
they  should  happen  to  put  a  bullet  through 
you  from  motives  of  humanity  some  of  these 
days.  However,  do  you  think  it  is  of  im- 
portance?" 

"Is  what,  sir?" 

"The  conspiracy.  I  beg  your  pardon — 
come  into  the  office  till  I  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you  at  all  events." 

He  accordingly  preceded  Purcel  to  his 
office,  accompanied  by  Sam  Finigan,  a  kind 
of  thorough  male  domestic  who  acted  as  his 
clerk.  Here  he  took  his  seat  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony,  hemmed  several  times,  and 
desired  Hourigan  to  be  admitted.  Just  at 
that  moment,  and  while  Hourigan  was  com- 
ing in,  a  young  lad,  or  tiger,  a  son  of 
Finigan's,  by  the  way,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  letters  to  and  from  the 
neighboring  post-office,  now  entered  and  pre- 
sented him  with  one,  to  the  following 
eflfect : — 

^'  To  (XDbISKAL,  THS  ShONEEN  MAOISTBmOE. 

"Sur  this  is  to  let  you  no  that  if  you 
go  an  givin  wan  la  for  the  poor  and  anudher 


for  the  rich  you  will  soon  get  a  bullet  through 
you  as  Tandrem  af  Tavnibeg  goi  If  you 
wish  to  bay  safe  thin  bay  the  poor  man's  friend 
— oderways  it'll  be  worse  for  you. 

"  Kaptn  Justige." 

OThiscol  having  read  this  communication, 
became  desperately  disturbed  for  about  a 
couple  of  minutes,  after  which,  as  if  struck 
by  some  sudden  thought,  he  appeared  to  re- 
cover himself  considerably,  but  by  no  means 
fully,  as  was  evident  from  the  agitation  of  his 
voice  and  the  involuntary  tremor  of  his 
hands. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  who  could  not 
help  observing  the  commotion  into  which  the 
notice  had  put  him,  "  that  you  have  received 
no  ill  tidings.  You  seem  agitated  and 
alarmed,  or  rathei  distressed,  if  one  can 
judge  ;  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong." 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  the  magistaate,  "  not 
exactly  wrong;  but  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
famous country  to  live  in.  I  am  an  impartial 
man,  Mr.  Purcel — I  mane,  sir,  an  impartial 
magistrate ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  every 
man  is  marked  whose  life  is  valuable  to  the 
government  of  his  country.  I  know  no  man, 
Mr.  Purcel — mark  me  you,  too,  Hourigan — 
I  know  no  man,  sir,  in  my  capacity  of  a 
magistrate — hem — hem ! — only  according  to 
the  merits — I  am  as  much  the  poor  man's 
friend  as  I  am  the  rich  man's,  and  of  the  two 
more  :  if  I  lane  at  all,  which  I  don't,  it  is  to 
the  poor  man ;  but  as  an  impartial  man — 
magistrate  I  mane — I  know  naither  rich  or 
poor.  On  the  bench,  I  say,  I  know  naither 
poverty  nor  riches,  barring,  as  I  said,  upon 
the  merits." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  your  worship — an* 
before  you  begin — aslwascomin'  down  here 
a  while  agone,"  said  Hourigan,  "I  seen  a 
strange  and  suspicious-lookin'  man  inside  the 
hedge  at  the  skrubbery  below ;  he  was  an 
ill-faced  villain,  plaise  your  reverence,  an'  I 
thought  I  seen  his  pockets  stickin'  out  as  if 
he  had  pistols  in  them.  I  thought  it  better 
to  tell  your  worship." 

The  worthy  magistrate  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  £rst  fit  of  agitation  when 
tiiis  intelligence  threw  him  into  an  immediate 
relapse.  ladeed  so  ludicrous  was  his  distress 
that  he  actually  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"Sam,"  said  he,  after  a  fit  of  tremulous 
coughing,  into  which  he  forced  himself,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  quaver  which  terror  had 
given  to  his  voice,  "Sa — am — hugh!  ugh! 
— go-o — an-n-d — ugh  I  ugh  !  ugh  I — get  a 
ca-a-se  of  doub-uble  pis-pistols — ugh  I  ugh  I 
— da — amn  this  cough — ough — and  place — 
them-em  on  the  table  here — we — ^we — ^willat 
least  pep-pepper  the  villain — if — if — ^he — ^he 
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dicmld  dare  to  show  bis  face — aoe.  I  tmsi 
I — I — ^know  my  duties  as — a  mag-istaiiie — 
my  oour — nrage  and  in-trep — id — ity  as  such 
— ^ugh !  ugh  !  ugh ! — are  no  saycret  now,  I 
think." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  observed  Parcel,  "  that 
there  is  cme  syllable  of  truth  in  what  he  says. 
I  can  read  the  fsdsehood  in  his  eye.  How- 
ever," he  added,  "  if  you  will  postpone  this 
matter  of  Honrigan's  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  is  any  one  there 
or  not" 

''Here,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "take 
these  pistols"  (pointing  to  those  which 
Finigan  had  just  laid  on  the  table).  Purcel 
declined  them  with  a  nod,  taking  a  good 
case  at  the  same  time  out  of  his  own  pocket 
"  No,  air,  thank  you,  I  never  travel  without 
my  two  Mends  here,  with  either  of  which  I 
can  break  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
jaid&  You  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  that 
to  your  friends,  Mr.  Hourigan,  and  also  to 
reflect  upon  it  yourself." 

Having  examined  his  friends,  as  he  called 
them,  he  started  out  and  proceeded  directly 
towards  the  shrubbery,  where,  however,  there 
was  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one.     On  his 
way  home  he  met  Fergus  01>nsool,  who  had 
been  out  that  morning  cock-shooting  through 
the  grounds,  and  to  whom  he  mentioned  the 
fltoiy  told  by  Hourigan.     "Why,  the  lying 
scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Fergus,  "I  saw  him  \ 
myself  speaking  to  a  new  laboring  lad  whom 
Mr.  Arthur,  the  steward,  sent  in  there  this  ■ 
morning  to  gather  and  remove  the  rotten  ' 
underwood.     He  has  only  vamped  up  this 
story  to  frighten  my  heroic  father,  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  it  is  not  difficult  to  do." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Fergus,  but 
between  you  and  me  again,  who  is  this  new 
comer  you  mention?  for  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  if  he  be  very  intimate  with  Darby 
Hourigan,  you  had  as  good  keep  an  eye  upon 
him.     Darby  is  one  of  the  good  ones." 

"  I  don't  even  know  his  name  yet,"  repUed 
Fergus,  "  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  appear-  ' 
ances,  he  is  somewhat  of  Darby  s  kidney,  for  j 
a  worse-looking  young  vagabond  I  have  sel-  ' 
dom  laid  my  eyes  upon.  At  all  events  1 1 
know  Hourigan's  story  to  be  a  He,  for  as  he  , 
came  up  the  avenue  I  was  in  the  shrubbery,  ' 
looking  for  a  cock  I  shot,  which  dropped  , 
among  the  hoDies,  and  there  was  certainly  j 
nobody  there  but  this  strange  fellow  and 
Hourigan,  both  of  whom  chatted  to  each 
other  for  some  minutes  across  the  hedge  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  now  remember  that  they 
kept  watching  about  them  suspiciously,  as  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  speaking  to- 
gether. The  &ct,  now  that  you  have  men- 
tioned the  case,  is  evident ;  I  could  not  be 
deceived  in  this  matter." 


"  Wen  then,"  said  Purcel,  "  I  win  ten  you 
how  we  shan  bring  that  circumstance  to  a 
test :  get  the  strange  feUow  to  walk  my 
horse  up  and  down  the  avenue,  so  as  that  he 
must  necessarily  come  in  Houiigan's  way, 
and  if  they  refuse  to  stpeaik  in  my  presence — 
you  may  accompany  me  down  the  avenue  if 
you  wish — we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  them  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  ^nll  say  nothing  on 
our  return,  but  that  we  failed  to  see  or  trace 
any  one,  which  will  be  the  truth,  you  know." 

Whilst  this  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  young  men,  our  worthy  mag- 
istrate, now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  courage,  withdrew  for  a  mo- 
ment, accompanied  by  his  servant  and  derk, 
Sam  Finigan.  "Sam,"  said  he,  in  undis- 
guised trepidation,  "my  life*s  not  worth  a 
week's  purchase." 

"That  was  a  threatening  letter  you  re- 
ceived, sir?"  said  Sam,  inquiringly. 

"The  same,  Sam.  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  they  have  threatened  me  with  the 
fate  of  Tandrem  of  Tavnibeg,  who  got  five 
buUets  into  him,  not  fiftv  vaids  from  his  own 
door.  Get  me  the  brandy  then  quick,  and 
another  bottle  of  soda-wather.  Good  Lord ! 
Sam,  see  what  it  is  to  be  an  active  and  de- 
termined magistrate," 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  after  he  had  placed 
the  brandv  and  soda-water  before  him.  ''  it's 
one  comfort,  plaise  your  honor,  that  if  they 
shoot  your  worship,  government  will  take  a 
glorious  revenge  upon  them.  The  three 
kingdoms  wiU  hear  of  it" 

"  Ay,  but,  Sam — good  Lord ! — here's  God 
grant  us  a  long  life  in  the  manetime !  but 
upon  my  honor  and  conscience  it's  not  re- 
venge upoD  my  own  murdherers  I  want,  but 
to  be  made  a  Stipendiary.  Kevenge  !  Good 
Lord !  what  is  revenge  to  a  murdhered  man, 
Sam,  maybe  with  five  bullets  in  him  !  Now, 
Sam,  this  is  not  want  of  courage  in  me — 
but— but — mere  distress  of  mind  on  looking 
at  the  state  of  the  country.  A  suspicious- 
looking  villain  to  be  lulling  in  my  own 
shrubbery,  with  the  very  jnstoLs  sdckiiig  out 
of  his  pocket !  Good  Lord !  I  beheve  111 
take  another  half-glass,  Sam  ;  I  think  I  fed 
somewhat  more  intrepid — more  relieved. 
Yes,  pour  me  out  another  half-glass^  or  a 
whole  one,  as  your  hand  is  in,  Sam,  and  take 
another  for  vourself." 

"Thank  your  worship,"  said  Sam,  who 
never  called  him  anything  else  when  exer- 
cising, or  about  to  exercise  his  functioDs  as  a 
magistrate,  "here's  the  same,  your  worship 
— God  grant  us  both — your  wx»8hq>  at  any 
rate — a  long  life  !  " 

"And  a  happy  death,  Sam ;  thoe  is  no 
harm  to  add  (^  to  it" 
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And  a  happy  death,  your  worship ! " 

*'  Well,  Sam,  here's  tiie  same  !  ^d  now 
I  think  in  a  few  minutes  my  natural  courage 
will  return ;  for  indeed  Tm  too  kind-hearted, 
Sam,  and  too  aisily  made  feel,  as  you  persave, 
for  ihe  traisonable  state  of  the  coimtry,  and 
of  the  misguided  people.  However,  I  only 
feel  these  Ihings  as  a  man,  Sam,  as  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  not  as  a  fearless  and  reso- 
lute magistrate,  Sam  :  as  a  magistrate  I  don't 
know  what  fear  is." 

"  That's  well  known,  your  worship ;  when 
you're  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  polis  or  mili- 
tary, every  one  knows  what  you  are ;  isn't 
dare-devil  Driscol,  your  worship,  the  best 
name  they  have  for  you  ?  " 

"  True  enough,   Sam ;   d n  them  ;  a 

man,  especially  a  magistrate,  couldn't  be 
courageous  unknown  to  them — they'll  be 
sure  to  find  it  out  I'm  a  good  deal  relieved, 
Sam,  and — hem — hem — let  us  proceed  to 
investigate  this  important  matter  of  Hourig- 
an's.  These  Purcels  are — hem — ahem — too 
much  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  law,  Sam, 
and  that's  not  right-it's  ilkygal-it's  ilky- 
gal,  Sam,  to  violate  the  law  ;  I  say  so,  and  I 
think  I  can't  allow  such  breaches  of  the  " — 
here,  however,  the  thought  of  the  conspiracy 
occurred,  and  swayed  him  in  a  moment 
-gainst  Hourigan.  ^' To  be  sure  Hourigan's 
a  scoundrel,  and  deserves  a  horsewhipping 
every  day  he  rises." 

'*  True  enough,  sir  ;  and  sure  if  the  Pur- 
cels break  the  law,  it  is  only  upon  the  people, 
and  am't  the  people,  your  worship,  as  ready 
to  break  the  law  as  the  Purcels !  Sorra 
warrant,  then,  I'd  grant  against  Misther 
John  this  bout.'' 

"And  what  would  you  do,  Sam  ?" 

"  I'd  bind  Hourigan  over  to  keep  the  pace." 

"I  believe  you're  right,  Sam  ;  he's  a  bad 
bird,  Hourigan  ;  so  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  tie  his  hands  up  for  him." 

"  And  if  we  could  tie  his  tongue  up  too, 
your  worship,  it  ought  to  be  done." 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notice  he  had 
Just  received  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  reduced 
im  to  a  new  perplexity. 

"  But  then,  Sam,"  he  added,  "  think  of  the 
revengeful  spirit  that  is  abroad.  Good  Lord ! 
it  is  awful  I  Haven't  I  this  moment  a  threat- 
ening notice  on  my  table  ?  Well,"  he  added, 
*'  if  ever  a  man  suffered  in  the  cause  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  public  man  and  an  active  reso- 
lute magistrate,  I  do  ;  indeed,  Sam,  if  I  had 
known  the  cares,  and  troubles,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  my  official  situation,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  I  would  not  have  preferred 
a  private  station ;  but  you  see  government 
will  find  out  men  of  talent  and  public  spirit. 
If  I  had  less  of  either,  it  isn't  threatening 
letters  Td  be  resaving  this  day.    Come,  then, 
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let  us  go  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  Sam, 
fearlessly  and  impartially,  as  a  man  entrusted 
with  great  public  authority." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  office,  a 
good  deal  recruited  in  courage  by  the  bran- 
dy, but  by  no  means  altogether  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  consequent  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  and  Hourigan's  narrative. 

Fergus  and  Purcel,  on  their  way  from  the 
shrubbery  to  the  house,  fell  upon  a  simpler 
plan  by  which  to  detect  Hourigan's  falsehood, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  existed  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  or  understanding  of  any 
sort  between  him  and  the  new-comer. 

"Well,  John,"  said  OT>riscol,  after  once 
more  placing  himself  with  his  usual  pomp  in 
his  magisterial  chair,  "  have  you  been  able  to 
find  any  account  or  trace  of  the  assassin  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir,"  replied  Purcel ; 
"neither  tale  nor  tidings  of  him  could  I 
find." 

"When  did  you  see  him,  Hourigan?" 
asked  Fergus  ;  "  was  it  on  your  way  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  In  the  avenue  ?  " 

"In  the  avenue,  sir,  about  fifty  yards  in- 
side the  hedge,  jist  opposite  the  hoUies." 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Troth,  sir,  he  had  too  suspicious  a  look  ; 
for  how  did  I  know  but  it's  a  bullet  I'd  get 
into  me,  if  I  was  only  seen  obsarvin'  or 
watchin'  him  ?  " 

"  Then  you  did  not  speak  to  him  ?  "  asked 
Fergus. 

"  Faith,  you  may  swear  that,  sir ;  that  is 
not  the  time  to  pick  up  strange  acquaintan- 
ces." 

The  two  young  friends  were  now  satisfied 
of  Hourigan's  falsehood,  and  perhaps  of  his 
treachery  ;  and  a  very  slight  but  significant 
glance  to  that  effect  passed  between  theuL 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  we — 
I  mane  myself,  at  any  rate — are  well  able  to 
protect  ourselvea  I  shall  not  in  future  trav- 
el unarmed,  and  he  that — hem — ahem — he 
that  will  mistake  me  for  a  timid  man  will 
find  out  his  error  naaybe  when  it's  too  late. 
Come,  Hourigan,  what  charge  is  this  you 
have  against  Mr.  Purcel  ?  " 

"Plaise  your  honor,  he  abused,  and  as- 
saulted, and  bate  me  until  I  didn't  know  for 
a  time  whether  I  was  ahve  or  dead." 

"  How  was  that,  Hourigan,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  your  honor,  I  had  not  my  iide» 
for  him." 

"  Now  that  I  look  at  you,  you  certainly 
have  the  marks  of  violence  about  you.  Well, 
but  did  you  give  no  provocation,  sir?  It's 
not  likely  Mr.  Purcel  would  raise  his  hand  to 
you  if  he  had  not  resaved  strong  provocation 
at  yours." 

"  Sorra  word,  then,  your  honor,  ever  I  said 
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to  him,  barrin'  to  tell  him  that  I  hoped  he'd 
have  compassioii  on  me  and  mj  little  family, 
and  not  drive  us  to  ruin  for  what  I  wasn't 
able  to  paj.  He  then  asked  me,  was  that 
the  answer  I  had  for  him,  and  not  his  money, 
and  he  does  no  more  but  ups  wid  his  whip 
and  laves  me  as  you  see  me." 

"  Why,  now,  you  d d  scoundrel ! "  ex- 
claimed John,  "  how  can  you- 


Pardon  me,  Mr.  Purcel,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, interrupting  him  with  what  be  intend- 
ed to  be  dignity,  "  you  forget  what  ii?  due  to 
the  court,  sir.  There  must  be  no  swearing 
nor  abuse  here.  The  court  must  be  respect- 
ed, Mr.  PurceL" 

These  words  brought  a  sneer  of  secret  tr>- 
mnph  upon  Hourigan's  features,  that  was  un- 
questionably very  provoking. 

"  I  beg  to  apologize  to  the  court,"  replied 
Purcel,  "if  for  a  moment  I  have  forgotten 
what  is  due  to  it ;  but,  in  fact,  your  worship, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  he 
eaya  His  language  was  insolent  and  pro- 
voking beyond  the  limits  of  himian  patience. 
He  told  me  that  both  my  father  and  myself 
were  dishonest — that  we  were  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  and  blood-suckers ;  called  us  hard- 
hearted and  beggarly  upstarts,  and  that  we 
would  sell  our  Church  and  our  country  for 
filthy  lucre  and  upstart  pride.  Instead,  your 
worship,  of  promising  to  pay  his  tithes,  he 
said  we  might  go  to  hell  for  them,  and  make 
the  devil  our  paymaster,  what  hell  be  yet 
And  further,  he  said  he'd  never  pay  a  farth- 
ing of  them,  and  set  law,  lawj-ers,  police, 
military,  and  magistrates  all  at  open  defiance. 
Now  I  beg  to  know,  your  worship,  what  loy- 
al and  peaceably-disposed  man,  that  wishes 
to  see  the  laws  of  his  cotmtry,  and  those  re- 
spectable magistrates  that  administer  them, 
respected — what  man,  I  say,  fond  of  peace 
and  quietness,  could  bear  such  language  as 
that  ?  It  is  not  what  he  said  of  either  myself 
or  my  family  that  I  complain  of,  but  of  the 
abuse  he  heaped  upon  the  law  at  large,  and 
the  independent  magistrates  of  the  country. 
I  certainly,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  so  far 
resented  the  affiront  offered  to  the  most  re- 
spectable magistracy  of  this  fine  country  as 
to  give  him  a  few  slight  touches  of  the  whip, 
more  like  one  in  jest,  I  assure  your  worship, 
than  like  an  angry  man." 

"Hourigan,"  said  CDriscol,  swelling  up  to 
a  state  of  the  most  pompous  indignation, 
"  this  is  infamous  conduct  which  he  relates 
of  you,  sir.  How  dare  you,  sir,  or  any  im- 
pudent fellow  like  you,  take  the  undaicent 
and  unjustifiable  liberty  of  abusing  the  inde- 
pendent and  loyal  magistracy  of  Ireland  ?  It 
is  by  fellows  like  you,  sir,  that  traison  and 
sedition  are  hatched.  Your  conduct  was 
gross  and  monstrous,  and  if  Mr.  Purcel  had 


come  to  me  and  made  affidarit  of  the  lan- 
guage stated,  I  would  have  consithered  it  my 
duty  to  conmiit  you.  Such  language,  sirrai 
was  seditious ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hourigan,  "  and  you  would 
be  right ;  but  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Purcel  says,  your  worship  ;  for 
instead  of  that,  plaise  your  reverence,  when  I 
threatened  to  come  to  you  to  get  the  law 
against  him — *  111  go  to  Squire  Driscol,'  says 
I,  '  and  that's  the  gintleman  that  will  give  me 
justice  at  any  rate.'  '  You  and  Squire  Dris- 
col may  go  be  hanged,'  says  he  ;  '  I  don't  re- 
gard him  a  traneen  ;  he  thinks,  since  he  has 
been  made  into  a  justice  of  pace,  that  the 
ground's  not  worthy  to  carry  him,'  says  he. 
Can  you  deny  that,  Mr.  John  ?  " 

Purcel's  limbs  began  to  move,  and  his  very 
flesh  te  creep  with  indignation  at  the  impu- 
dent but  ardul  falsehoods  of  Hourigan,  who 
was  likely  to  succeed  in  touching  the  magis- 
trate's weak  points  with  such  effect  as  to  gain 
him  over  to  hi£^  side. 

The  worthy  official  shook  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  very  high-minded  pride,  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  am  far  above  the  levd.  of  such  ob- 
servationa 

"Mr.  Purcel,"  said  he^ — "he — ^hem — ^hem 
— ^I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  could  give 
way  to  such  extramely  indiscreet  and  disre- 
spectful language  as  this." 

"Swear  him,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  "and  let 
him  be  put  to  his  oath,  for  I  protest  to  hea- 
ven, Mr.  CDnscol,  and  as  I  am,  I  trust,  an 
honest  man,  I  never  once  mentioned  your 
name,  nor  was  there  the  sUghtest  allusion 
made  to  it — none,  sir,  whatever." 

"The  truth  is,  I  should  think  it  very 
strange,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  very  odd,  and  very 
unfriendly  and  disenganious  in  you  to  spake 
of  any  magistrate  in  such  a  style  as  thai 
However,  Sam,  take  the  book  and  swear 
Hourigan." 

Sam  accordingly  took  the  book,  and  put- 
ting it  into  Hourigan's  hand,  said,  "You 
shfdl  make  true  answers  to  such  questions  as 
shall  be  put  to  you,  and  swear  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God,  and  one-and-6ixi>ence  to 
me  I" 

"Never  mind  the  one-and-sixpence  at 
present,  Sam,"  said  his  master,  "  he  owes  you 
nothing  now.     Proceed." 

Hourigan's  thumb  had  the  genuine  angle 
on  the  back  of  the  book,  but  it  did  not  es- 
cape Sam,  who  said,  "  You  intend  to  kiss 
your  thumb,  Hourigan,  but  it's  no  go  ;  here, 
sir,  stand  there,  so  that  the  book  won't  be  a 
screen  for  you ;  turn  round — there  now — 
proceed." 

Hourigan,  finding  that  the  evasion  in  this 
instance  was  impracticable,  gave  it  a  strong, 
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derisive  smack  that  might  be  heard  outside 
the  room.  "I  hope,"  he  added,  "you  are 
satisfied  now,  Mr.  Finigan." 

*'  I  see,"  replied  Sam,  "  that  you've  kissed 
the  book  v^hen  you  were  made  to  do  it ;  but 
I  see  jist  as  clearly  that  the  sorra  much  truth 
are  we  goin*  to  get  out  of  you." 

The  case  then  proceeded ;  but  as  it  would 
prove,  probably,  rather  tiresome  to  the  gen- 
erality of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  give  it  at 
length.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  both  were  well 
acquainted  vnth  the  vacillating  and  timid 
character  of  the  magistrate,  who  in  the  case 
before  us  was  imiformly  swayed  by  the 
words  of  the  last  speaker ;  and  it  was  equally 
evident  that  each  speaker  so  shaped  his  argu- 
ments as  that  they  might  the  more  effectual- 
ly bear  upon  O'Driscors  weak  points. 

"  Hem — ^hem — this,  I  persave,  turns  out  to 
be  a  very  important  ana  difficult  case,  Mr. 
Purcel — a  very  difficult  case,  Hourigan — a — 
a — a  case  indeed  that  requires  great  deliber- 
ation and  coolness.  Here  is  strong  provoca- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  prompt  punishment 
on  the  other.  Can  you  swear,  IVIr.  Purcel,  to 
the  accuracy  and  substance  of  the  language 
you  say  Hourigan  uttered  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,  without  hesitation." 

"Because  if  he  does,  Hourigan,  I  shall 
be  obliged,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
sir " 

Hourigan  interrupted  him  by  a  groan,  and 
A  rather  significant  shrug. 

"  What  do  you  shrug  and  groan  for,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  man  of  law,  who  felt  both  acts 
incompatible  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
court. 

"Mavrone!"  exclaimed  Hourigan,  "Acts 
of  Parliament !  oh !  thin  many  a  bitther  piece 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  has  been  practised 
upon  us  by  Act  o'  Parliament ! " 

"  Ho,  you  traisonable  villain ! "  exclaimed 
the  other — "  what  sedition  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  sich  Acts  o*  Parliament,"  said  the 
adroit  knave,  "  that  gets  good  men  and  good 
magistrates  shot  l&e  dogs,  an'  that  has 
brought  the  coimthry  to  the  fearful  pass  it's 
in.  I  wisht  myself  I  was  out  of  it,  for  the 
people  is  beginnin'  to  single  out  sich  magis- 
trates as  theyll  shoot,  as  if  their  lives  wom't 
worth  a  rat's." 

"  Ah ! — hem — hem — Hourigan,  you  are  a 
d — d  ras — hem — simple-heaxted  fellow,  I 
think  or  you  wouldn't  spake  as  you  do." 

"  But  am  I  to  get  no  justice,  sir,  against 
the  man  that  left  me  as  you  see  me  ?  Is  the 
poor  man,  sir,  to  be  horsewhipped  and  cut 
up  at  the  will  an'  pleasure  of  the  rich,  an' 
not  to  get  either  law  or  justice  ?  " 

CDriscol's  face  was  now  a  picture  of  most 
ludicrous  embarrassment  and  distress. 


"Certainly,  Hourigan,  I  shall — hem — I 
shall  always  administer  justice  impartially — 
impartially — no  one  can  question  that.  Your 
case,"  he  added — (for  we  must  say  here  that 
Hourigan's  language  brought  back  to  his 
mind  all  the  horrors  of  Tandrem's  death,  as 
well  as  that  threatened  to  himself  in  the 
recent  notice) — "your  case,  Hourigan  is  a 
difficult  and  peculiar  one,  poor  man ! " 

"  Hourigan,  my  good  feUow,"  said  Purcel, 
"  take  care  of  what  you  are  about  Don't  be 
too  certain  that  some  of  your  neighbors  won'i 
find  you,  before  you  are  much  older,  in  the 
centre .  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy ;  and  per- 
haps the  government  of  the  country  may 
have  an  opportunity  before  long  to  thank 
and  reward  those  who  will  have  it  exposed 
and  broken  up.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

Purcel,  while  he  spoke,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
very  significantly  upon  the  magistrate,  to 
whose  imagination  a  long  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  his  friend,  the  Castle, 
started  immediately  forth,  appended  to  which 
were  votes  of  tharis,  flattering  testimonies, 
together  with  a  stipendiary  magistracy,  with 
a  full  retiring  pension,  and  an  appointment 
for  his  son,  in  the  background. 

"  He  has  made  use  of  that  language  to  in- 
timidate your  worship,"  proceeded  Purcel, 
"but  I  think  he  ought  to  know  you  bet- 
ter." 

"Sir,"  said  O'Driscol,  addressing  Houri- 
gan, "  what  did  you  mane  by  talking  about 
shooting  magistrates?  Do  you  think,  sirrah, 
to  frighten  me — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol — ^from 
discharging  my  duty  ?  " 

"Frighten,  you,  sir!  oh!  bedad,  your 
honor,  you  aren't  the  gintleman  for  that." 

"No,  sir,  I  believe  not — I  believe  not, 
Hourigan ;  no,  my  poor  man,  I  am  not  in- 
deed. Hourigan,  you  are  not  an  imcivil 
person,  but  why  refuse  to  pay  your  tithes  ? 
xou  are  well  able  to  do  it" 

"  Why,  bekaise  I  daren't,  sir  ;  if  I  did — 
talkin'  about  shootin' — it's  a  round  lump  of 
lead  I  would  find  in  my  stomach  instead  o' 
my  poor  breakfast,  some  o'  these  days." 

"I  don't  doubt  but  he  is  right  enough 
there,  your  worship,"  observed  Purcel, 
"  there's  a  conspiracy " 

"Yes,"  exclfumed  the  magistrate,  "oh! 
ay ! — ^yes  ! — hem — a  conspiracy !  Well — no 
matter — let  it  rest  for  a  Httle.  Well — as  this 
case  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  involving  seve- 
ral profound  points  of  law,  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  make  it  up,  and  be  friends. 
Hourigan,  you  veill  forgive  Mr.  Purcel,  who 
is  hasty  but  generous.  You  will  forgive 
him,  I  say,  and  he  vnll  give  you  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  salve  for  your  wounda  Come, 
forgive  him,  Hourigan,  and  I  will  overlook, 
on  my  part,  the  seditious  language  you  used 
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against  the  Irish  magistracy ;  and,  besides, 
you  will  make  me  your  friend." 

"  Forgive  him,  sir ! "  said  Hourigan,  shrug- 
ging himself,  and  putting  up  his  hand  to  feel 
the  welts  of  black  and  blue  which  inter- 
sected each  other  upon  his  countenance  and 
shoulders.  "An*  maybe  it's  half-a-crown 
hell  threwn  me." 

"  No,  no,  Hourigan,  111  guarantee  for  him 
that  hell  treat  you  Uberally  :  one  good  turn 
Reserves  another,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  let  him  say  what  hell  give  me." 

"There's  a  poimd-note  for  you,"  said 
Purcel,  flinging  it  across  the  table.  "  If  you 
take  that,  you  may,  but  if  not,  FU  give  no 
more.  Your  worship,  this,  you  perceive,  is 
a  cross-case,  and  if  you  receive  examinations 
on  the  one  side,  you  will,  of  course,  upon  the 
other  ?  " 

"True,"  replied  OT>riscol,  who  had  not 
thought  of  this,  and  who  seized  upon  it  as  a 
perfect  rehef  to  him  ;  "  true,  Mr.  Purcel,  it  is 
a  cross-case,  and  so  I  understand  it.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  the  money, 
Hourigai." 

"  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  will,  on  your 
account,  and  bekaise,  as  your  worship  says, 
bekaise  one  good  turn  desarves  another j  an' 
ought  to  get  it  Fm  satisfied  for  the  pres- 
ent." And  as  he  spoke,  he  turned,  in  a 
skulking,  furtive  manner,  such  a  look  upon 
Purcel  as  we  vnH  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  Now,  Hourigan,"  said  OT)riscol,  "  I  am 
glad  I  have  settled  this  matter  in  your  favor. 
If  I  had  taken  Mr.  Purcel's  informations,  you 
would  have  certainly  been  transported ;  but 
the  truth  is,  and  I  trust  you  have  seen  it  this 
day,  and  will  allow  it,  that  in  my  magisterial 
capacity,  although  just  and  impartial  I  hope, 
yet,  still,  whenever  I  can  with  raison,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  l^e  towards  the  poor 
man,  and  be  the  poor  man's  magistrate — hem 
—ahem ! " 

"  Yes,  plaise  your  honor,"  said  Hourigan, 
rather  dnly,  "  but  it's  so  hard  to  make  the 
people  at  large  believe  the  truth,  sir.  Good- 
momin',  your  worship,  an'  many  thanks  for 
the  illigant  justice  you  gave  me.  Good- 
momin'  you,  too,  Misther  Purcel ;  I  hope 
we'll  be  betther  friends,  sir." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  pay  your  tithes,  and 
keep  a  civiler  tongue  in  your  head,"  repUed 
the  latter,  as  Hourigan  left  the  office. 

Before  this  weighty  matter  was  deter- 
mined, Fergus  CDriscol,  although  satisfied 
that  Hourigan  and  their  new  laborer  were 
acquainted,  resolved  to  corroborate  his  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  if  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  sent  the  fellow,  as  had  been 
agreed  on,  to  walk  Purcel's  horse  up  and 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  avenue,  near  the 
entrance  gate,  which  was  somewhat  secluded 


and  not  within  view  of  the  house,  for  the 
avenue  was  a  winding  one.  In  the  mean- 
time  he  stationed  himself  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  to  which  he  went  by  a  back  walk  in 
the  shrubbery  that  was  concealed  from  that 
part  of  the  avenue.  Here,  we  say,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  to  watch  these  worthies,  but, 
unfortunately,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
their  conversation,  should  they  speak  and 
recognize  each  other.  On  this  subject  he 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  sus- 
pense. Hourigan  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and,  on  approaching  the  stranger,  looked 
cautiously  about  him  in  every  direction, 
whilst  the  latter,  who  had  been  walking 
Purcel's  horse  towards  the  house,  suddenly 
turned  back,  and  kept  conversing  with 
Hourigan  imtil  they  reached  the  entrance 
gate,  where  they  stood  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  close  and  evidently  confidential  dialogue, 
as  was  clear  from  their  watching  in  all  di- 
rections, to  make  certain  that  they  were  not 
observed.  They  then  shook  hands,  cordially, 
and  Hourigan  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
town  of  Lisnagola.  Fergus,  who  had  seen 
all  their  motions  most  distinctly,  took  occa- 
sion to  pass  up  the  avenue  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  where  he  met  the  stranger  still 
leading  Purcel's  horse. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  good  feUow  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Phil  Hart,  sir." 

"Do  you  know  if  the  man  who  sum- 
moned Mr.  Purcel  before  my  &ther  has  gone 
out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  plaise  your  honor." 

"  Did  any  person  go  out  within  the  last 
few  minutes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  went  a  man  out ;  maybe  it 
was  him." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan's  appearance, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Hourigan,  was  that  his  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Are  you  a  native  of  this  county  ? 

"  Not  exactly,  sir ;  but  I  have  friends  in  it 

"  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"The  Ahemes,  sir,  up  in  the  mountains 
behind  Lisnagola  beyant" 

"And  who  recommended  you  to  Mr. 
Arthur?" 

"  His  brother-in-law,  sir,  one  Frank  Fin- 
nerty,  in  the  mountains  above ;  that  is, 
they're  both  marrid  upon  the  two  shisthers, 
plaise  your  honor." 

"And  what  caused  you  to  leave  your 
native  place?" 

"  Why,  sir,  my  father  houlds  a  bit  o*  land ; 
he  owed  some  tithe,  sir,  and— — " 

"Would  not  pay  it;  they  consequently 
took  proceedings — you  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  then  you  had  to  run  for 
it" 
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"  Well,  Dot  exactly,  sir." 

"  How  was  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  we  paid  the  tithes ;  an*  whin 
this  was  discovered,  I,  at  any  rate,  had  to  mn 
for  it.  The  people,  your  honor,  found  out 
that  it  was  I  that  ped  them,  an'  I  was  glad, 
of  coorse,  to  fly  for  my  life.  I'd  thank  you, 
air,  to  keep  what  I  tould  you  to  yourself,  for 
even  if  it  was  known  in  this  neighborhood 
that  I  ped  them,  I  wouldn't  be  safe." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan,  then  ?  " 

"  How  could  I,  sir,  and  me  a  sthranger  ?  " 

"Faith,  and  whether  you  do  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  there's  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  you  and  him." 

"  Maybe  so,"  the  fellow  replied,  with  a 
grin.  "  I  hear  my  father  say  that  he  sartin- 
ly  was  down  in  this  counthry  when  he  was 
sowin'  his  wild  oats:"  and  with  this  ob- 
servation he  passed  on  with  the  horse  he 
was  leading. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

An  Unreformed  CJiurch — T?ie  Valu4  of  Public  Opin^ 
ion — Be  not  Familiar  wiUi  the  Great, 

BxcEST  circumstances  have,  unfortunately, 
shown  us  the  danger  of  tampering  with, 
and  stimulating,  the  blind  impulses  of  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  popular  passion  be- 
yond that  limit  where  the  powers  of  restraint 
cease  to  operate  with  effect  At  the  period 
which  our  narrative  has  now  reached,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it,  those  low 
rumblings  which  stunned  and  frightened 
the  ear  of  civilized  society,  like  the  ominous 
sounds  that  precede  an  earthquake,  were 
now  followed  by  those  tremblings  and  un- 
dulations which  accompany  the  ^ock  itselt 
But  before  we  describe  that  social  condition 
to  which  we  refer,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  previously  raise  the  vail  a  little, 
which  time  has  drawn  between  us  and  the 
condition  of  the  Established  Church,  not 
merely  at  that  crisis,  but  for  a  long  period 
before  it  This  we  shall  do  as  briefly  as 
possible,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  task  to  contemplate  a 
picture  which  presents  to  us  points  of  obser- 
vation that  are,  irom  their  very  nature,  pain- 
ful to  look  upon — and  features  so  secular 
and  carnal,  that  scarcely  any  language  could 
exaggerate,  much  less  distort  them. 

The  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  then, 
in  its  unpurged  and  unreformed  state,  was 
very  little  else  than  a  mere  political  engine 
for  supporting  and  fostering  British  inter- 
ests and  English  principles  in  this  country  ; 
and  no  one  here  had  any  great  chance  of 


prefenftent  in  it  who  did  not  sip^alize  him- 
self some  way  in  favor  of  British  policy. 
The  Establishment  was  indeed  the  only 
bond  that  bound  the  poUtical  interests"  of 
the  two  nations  together.  But  if  any  per- 
son will  now  venture  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  Irish  Church  from  her  gorgeousness  and 
immense  wealth  at  that  period,  he  will  un- 
questionably find  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  spiritual,  pure,  holy,  self-denying, 
and  zealous  Church,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  overgrown,  proud,  idle,  and 
indolent  EstabUshment,  bloated  by  ease 
and  indulgence,  and  corrupted  almost  to 
the  very  core  by  secular  and  political  pros- 
titution. The  state  of  the  Establishment 
was  indeed  equally  anomalous  and  disgrace- 
ful. So  jealous  was  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  rapacious  of  its  wealth,  that  it 
was  parcelled  out  to  Englishmen  without 
either  shame  or  scruple,  whilst  Irish  piety 
and  learning,  when  they  did  happen  to  be 
found,  were  uniformly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded. All  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
dignity  and  emolument  were  bestowed  upon 
Englishmen  ;  upon  men  who  •  lived  here 
with  reluctance,  and  but  seldom — who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  country  or  its  inhabit- 
ants— nay,  who  looked  upon  us,  in  general, 
with  feeling  of  hostility  and  contempt ;  and 
who,  by  example  or  precept,  rendered  no 
earthly  equivalent  for  the  enormous  sums 
that  were  drawn  from  a  poor  and  stniggling 
people.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  prodigious 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  not  paid  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  landlord,  who,  if  the 
people  had  not  paid  them,  would  have  added 
them  to  the  rent.  But  even  so — the  strug- 
gling peasant  reasoned  naturally,  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  one  thing  to  pay  even  a  high  rent  to 
the  landlord,  whose  rights,  as  such,  he  ac- 
knowledged, but  a  very  different  thing  to 
pay  forth  out  of  his  ovra  pocket  a  tenth  of 
his  produce  to  the  pastor  of  a  hostile  creed, 
which  had  little  s}Tnpathy  with  him,  for 
which  he  received  no  spiritual  equivalent, 
and  on  which,  besides,  he  was  taught  to 
look  as  a  gross  and  ungodly  heresy. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it  In  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  rather  hazard- 
ous for  the  champion  of  our  former  Estab- 
lishment to  make  any  allusion  to  the  land- 
lord at  all ;  the  fact  unfortunately  being, 
that  in  the  management  and  disposal  of  land, 
the  landlords,  in  general,  were  gifted  with  a 
very  convenient  forgetfulness  that  such  a 
demand  as  tithe  was  to  come  upon  the  tenant 
at  all.  The  land  in  general  was  let  as  if  it 
had  been  tithe-free,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  grasping  spirit,  it 
so  happened,  that  wherever  it  was  tithe-fi*ee 
the  rents  exacted  were  also  enormous,  and 
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Buch  as — supposing  tithe  had  not* an  ex- 
istence— no  country  ever  could  suffer  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  valuation,  or  to  settle  down 
into  a  system.  In  fact,  such  was  the  spirit, 
and  so  profligate  the  condition  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  a  long  lapse  of  time,  both 
before  and  after  the  Union,  that  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  ever^^ 
thine:  was  rewarded  in  it  but  piety  and 
learning. 

If  there  were  anything  wanting  to  prove 
the  hnith  and  accuracy  of  our  statements,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  bitter  and  relentless 
spirit  with  which  the  Established  Church 
and  her  pastors  were  assailed,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write.  And  let  it  be  observed 
here,  thai  even  then,  the  Church  in  this 
coimtry,  in  spirit,  in  learning,  in  zeal,  and 
piety,  was  an  angel  of  purity  compared  to 
what  she  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before.  The  course  of  clerical  education  had 
been  defined,  established,  and  extended ; 
young  profligates  could  not  enter  the  Church, 
as  in  ihQ  good  old  times,  without  any  earthly 
preparation,  either  in  learning  or  morals. 
They  were  ©bliged  to  read,  and  thoroughly 
to  understand,  an  extensive  and  enlightened 
course  of  divinity — to  attend  lectures  and 
entitle  themselves,  both  by  attendance  and 
answering,  to  a  certain  number  of  certificates, 
without  which  they  had  no  chance  for  orders. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  were  forced  to  become 
serious  ;  and  the  consequences  soon  began 
to  appear  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Church.  Much  piety,  activity,  learning,  and 
earnest  labor  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and 
indeed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  her  carnal  and  debasing 
wealth,  she  had  been  purified  and  reformed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  even  then. 
Still,  however,  the  bloated  mass  of  mammon 
himg  about  her,  prostrating  her  energies, 
secularizing  her  spirit,  and,  we  must  add, 
oppressing  the  people,  out  of  whose  pockets 
it  was  forced  to  come.  When  the  cidamity, 
therefore,  which  the  reader  may  perceive  is 
partiy  upon  and  impending  over,  the  Prot- 
estant clergy,  actually  occurred,  it  did  not 
find  them  imprepared,  nor  without  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  tiie  very  people  who 
were  forced  by  the  tyrannical  influence  of 
party  feeling  to  oppose  them  pubhcly.  To 
their  sufferings  and  unexampled  patience, 
however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  our  narrative  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  we  dismiss  it  for  the  present 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  the  tithe  agitation,  and  dso 
immediately  preceding  it ;  and  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  both,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  un- 


derstand the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  almost 
universal  assault  which  was,  by  at  least  one 
party — the  Roman  Catholic — so  furiously 
made  upon  it.  At  the  present  period  of 
our  narrative,  then,  the  population  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  South  and  West, 
had  arrived  at  that  state  of  agitation,  which, 
whether  its  object  be  legitimate  or  not,  is 
certain,  in  a  short  time,  to  brutalize  the 
public  mind  and  debauch  the  public  morals, 
by  removing  all  the  conscientious  impedi- 
ments which  religion  places  against  crime, 
and  consequently  all  scruple  in  commitingit 
Heretofore,  those  vile  societies  of  a  secret 
nature,  that  disgrace  the  country  and  debase 
the  character  of  her  people,  existed  frequent- 
ly under  separate  denominations,  and  for 
distinct  objects.  Now,  however,  they  all 
consented  to  abandon  these  peculiar  pur- 
poses, and  to  coalesce  into  one  great  con- 
spiracy against  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lishment We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  how- 
ever, that  this  general  outcry  against  the 
Church,  and  its  accompanying  onslaught  on 
her  property,  originated  directly  with  the 
people.  No  such  thing  ;  the  people,  as  they 
always  are,  and,  we  fear,  ever  will  be,  were 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of 
lay  and  clerical  agitators  ;  and  no  argument 
was  left  imattempted  or  unurged  to  hound 
them  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  EstibHsh- 
ment  From  the  Com  Exchange  down  to 
the  meanest  and  most  obscure  tribunal  of 
agitation  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  vir- 
tues of  passive  resistance  were  inculcated 
and  preached,  and  the  great  champion  of 
popular  rights  told  the  people  publicly  and 
repeatedly  that  they  might  not  be  afraid  to 
follow  his  advice,  for  that  it  mattered  httie 
how  oppressive  or  stringent  any  act  of  par- 
liament in  defence  of  the  EstabHshed  Church 
might  be,  he  would  tmdertake  to  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  the  very  severest  of 
its  penaltiea  Nor  were  the  CathoHc  priest- 
hood idle  during  these  times  of  storm  and 
commotion.  At  the  head  of  them,  and  fore- 
most in  both  ability  and  hatred  of  tithes, 
stood  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  the  celebrated  J. 
K.  L.  of  that  day.  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin  ;  a  man  to  whose  great  intellectual 
powers  the  country  at  large  chiefly  owes  the 
settlement  of  that  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant question.  This  able  prelate  assailed  the 
system  with  a  fiery  vehemence  that  absolute- 
ly set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  reduced 
the  wealthy  Establishment  to  a  case  of  the 
most  unprecedented  distress.  Who  can  for- 
get that  memorable  apothegm  to  the  Irish 
people  on  the  subject  ?  "  Let  your  hatred 
of  tithes,"  he  said,  "be  as  lasting  as  your 
sense  of  justice." 

Unfortimately  it  is  an  easy  task  to  instruct 
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or  tempt  the  Irish  peasant  to  riolate  the  law, 
especisdly  when  sanctioned,  in  that  violation, 
by  those  whose  opinion  and  advice  he  takes 
as  the  standard  of  his  conduct  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  state  of  the  country  was  now  be- 
coming frightful  and  portentous;  and  al- 
though there  had  not,  as  yet,  been  much 
blood  shed,  still  there  was  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  extraordinary  pains  which 
were  taken  to  excite  the  people  against  the 
payment  of  tithe,  who  was  not  able  to  an- 
ticipate the  terrible  outburst  and  sanguinary 
slaughters  which  soon  followed. 

We  have  already  detailed  a  midnight 
meeting  of  the  anti-tithe  confederacy ;  but 
so  confident  had  the  people  soon  become  in 
the  principle  of  general  unanimity  against 
the  payment  of  this  impost,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  traverse  the  coimtry  in  open 
day  by  thousands ;  thus  setting  not  only 
law,  but  all  the  powers  of  the  country  by 
which  it  is  usually  carried  out  and  support- 
ed, at  complete  defiance. 

Threatening  letters,  and  notices  of  violent 
death,  signed  with  blood,  and  containing 
the  form  of  a  cofiOb,  were  sent  to  all  such  as 
were  in  any  way  obnoxious,  or,  what  was  the 
same  thing,  who  were  in  any  way  disposed 
either  to  pay  tithes  or  exact  them. 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when,  one 
morning  about  a  week  after  the  scene  we 
have  just  described  in  0*Driscors  office,  a  dia- 
logue to  the  following  effect  took  place  in 
the  proctor's  immense  farm-yard,  between 
our  fiiend  Mogue  Moylan  and  his  quondam 
sweetheart,  Letty  Lenehan.  Letty,  of  late, 
that  is  since  the  morning  of  the  peddler's 
conversation  with  Mogue,  had  observed  that 
some  imaccountable  change  had  taken  place 
in  his  whole  manner,  not  only  towards  her- 
self, but  in  his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellow -servants.  He  was,  for  instance, 
much  more  silent  that  he  had  ever  been :  but 
although  he  spoke  less,  he  appeared  to  think 
more  ;  yet  it  might  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever the  subject  of  his  thoughts  was,  it  evi- 
dently had  diffused  a  singular  degree  of 
serenity,  and  a  pecuHarly  striking  compla- 
cency through  his  whole  manner.  With  re- 
spect to  herself  he  had  ascended  from  the 
lover  into  the  patron ;  and  although  she  had 
been  amusing  •  herself  at  his  expense 
throughout  their  previous  courtship,  if  it 
could  be  termed  such,  yet  she  felt  no  less 
puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a  change, 
and  quite  as  anxious  to  ascertain  it 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mogue  and 
Jerry  Joyce  had  been  engaged  in  winnowing 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  bam. 
Jerry,  whose  manner  was  ostensibly  that  of 
a  soft,  simple  young  fellow,  and  whom  but 
few  looked  upon  as  posse^jsed  of  the  or- 


dinary run  of  common  sense,  was  treated  by 
Mogue,  and  indeed  by  most,  but  not  aU 
of  his  fellow  servants,  as  one  would  treat  a 
yoimg  lad  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  yeai^ 
of  discretion,  or  maturity  of  judgment 

"  Jerry,"  said  Mogue,  "  why  but  you  do  be 
cortin'  the  girls,  man  aUve?  That  I  may 
never  sin  but  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  them 
fond  o'  one." 

"Ay,"  repHed  Jerry,  who  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  foible,  "  if  I  had  the  art  of 
sootherin'  and  puttin*  my  comedher  an  thim 
like  some  o'  my  acquaintances  ;  hut,  me  !  is 
it  foolish  Jerry  Joyce  they'd  care  about  ?  Oh, 
no !  begor  that  cock  wouldn't  fight" 

"  Your  acquaintances ! "  exclaimed  Mogue, 
seizing  upon  the  term,  in  Jerry's  repl}', 
which  he  knew  referred  to  himself,  "and 
which  of  your  acquaintances,  now,  does  be 
sootherin'  an*  puttin'  his  comedher  an'  them, 
eh,  Jerry  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  Mogue,"  replied  the  other, 
"  how  droll  you  are !  As  if  you  thought  I 
didn't  mane  one  Mogue  Moylan  that  they're 
tearin'  their  caps  about  every  day  in  the 
week." 

"  Tearin'  their  caps  I  arrah,  who  is,  Jerry  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  girls." 

"The  girls!  Och!  man,  sure  that's  an 
ould  story  ;  but  I  declare  it  to  you,  Jerry,  it 
isn't  my  fault ;  it's  a  nateral  gift  wid  me,  for  I 
take  no  pains  to  make  them  fond  o'  me ; 
that  I  may  never  do  harm  if  I  do." 

"  An*  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  ? 
Sure  there's  Letty,  now — poor  Letty  Lenehan 
— an*  God  help  her !  sure,  for  the  last  week, 
she  appears  to  me  to  be  breakin*  her  heart 
She  doesn*t  say  af  coorse,  that  you*re  the 
occasion  of  it ;  but  doesn't  every  one  of  us 
know  that  you  are  ?  Have  you  been  could 
to  her,  or  what  ? 

"  Why  thin,  now,  Jerry,  I  declare  it  to  you 
that  Tm  heart  sorry  for  poor  Letty ;  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  amn't  my  own  man,  now, 
do  you  hear  that  ?  ** 

"  Sure  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  you're 
married  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  married  ;  but  listen  hither, 
Jerry  —  you  don't  know  the  man  you're 
spakin'  to — it's  a  gift  that  God  gave  me — 
but,  you  don't  know  the  man  you're  spakin* 
to ;  however  as  for  poor  Letty,  111  provide 
for  her  some  way — the  poor  affectionate 
crature ;  an'  she's  good-lookin,'  too ;  how- 
ever, as  I  said.  111  do  something  for  her  some 
way,"  and  here  he  nodded  and  winked  with 
most  villainous  significance. 

If  Jerry  had  not  fully  comprehended  the 
scoundrel's  character,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  language  would  have  caused  him 
to  give  the  hypocritical  villain  a  sound 
drubbing;   for  it  must  be  known  to  our 
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readers,  that  Jerry  and  Letiy  were  faithfnily 
attached  to  each  other  —  a  circumstance 
which  was  also  known  to  the  whole  family, 
and  which  nothing  could  have  prevented 
Mogue  from  observing  but  his  own  blind 
and  egregious  vanity. 

"But  what  do  you  mane,  Mogue,  when 
you  say  you  aren't  your  own  man ! " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  ;  but  the  thruth  is,  Jerry 
— poor,  good-natured  Jerry — that  every  man 
ought  to  look  high,  especially  when  he  sees 
the  regard  that's  for  hun,  and  especially,  too, 
when  God — blessed  be  His  name — ^has  gifted 
him  as  some  people  is  gifted.  There's  a 
man  hereabouts  that  thinks  he  could  put  my 
nose  out  o' joint  Oh!  it's  a  great  thing, 
Jerry,  to  have  nice,  ginteel,  thin  features, 
that  won't  spoil  by  fiie  weather.  Throth, 
red  cheeks  or  a  white  skin  in  a  man  isn't  be- 
comin' ;  an'  as  for  lamin*,  Jerry,  it  may  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  take  it  in,  but  a  very 
little  hole  would  soon  let  it  all  out  May  I 
never  do  harm  but  I'm  glad  that  job's  over," 
alluding  to  the  employment  at  which  they 
were  engaged.  "  Oh !  then,  but  that's  a 
fine  cast  o'  whate  ! " 

"It  is,"  replied  Jerry ;  "but  in  regard  to 
the  lamin'  I  don't  undherstand  you." 

"  No  matther  for  that,  Jerry,  I  may  be  a 
good  friend  to  you  yet ;  ay,  indeed  may  I — 
poor  good-natured  JeiTy ;  an'  when  that 
time  comes,  if  you  have  any  scruple  in  axin' 
IMisther  Moylan  to  countenance  you  and  be- 
friend you,  why  ifU  be  your  own  fault  my 
poor,  good-natured  Jerr}\" 

"  IVJ^y  thanks,  Misther  Moylan,"  replied 
Jerry,  assuming  a  gravity  which  he  could 
scarcely  maint^un,  "  remember  that  you  don't 
forget  your  promise.  Fm  goin*  over  to  get 
the  sacks  from  Misther  John  ;  an'  by  the 
way,  aren't  you  goin'  out  to-day  to  shoot  wid 
Misther  M'Carthy?" 

"  Well,  I  declare,  I  believe  I  am  ;  I  know 
the  mountains  well,  an'  I'm  fond  of  seein'  fun, 
or  of  hearin'  of  it,  any  way." 

Jerry  then  departed,  and  Mogue,  now  left 
to  himself  exclaimed  in  a  soHloquy,  "Ay, 
an'  if  I  don't  see  it  this  night,  I'll  hear  of  it 
to-morrow,  I  hope.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  you're  in 
my  way  ;  but  as  I  said  to  that  poor  omad- 
hawn,  although  it  took  many  a  year  to  get 
the  lamin'  into  that  head  of  yours,  one  little 
hole  will  soon  let  it  out  again."  As  Mogue 
uttered  the  last  words,  the  ear  of  Letty 
Lenehan  was  somewhat  nearer  him  than  he 
imagined.  She  had  come  to  call  them  to 
breakfast,  and  seeing  that  the  back-door  of 
the  bam  was  open,  she  approached  it,  as 
being  nearest  to  her,  and  on  peeping  in, 
half  disposed  for  a  piece  of  frolic,  she  heard 
Mogue  utter  the  soliloquy  we  have  just  re- 
peated ;  but  as  he  stood  with  his  bEick  to- 


wards her,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  ab* 
was  present,  or  had  heard  him. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mogue  and 
M'Carthy  set  out  for  the  mountains,  the  lat- 
ter furnished  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ments for  the  sport,  and  the  former  carry- 
ing a  game-bag  and  refreshments ;  for  as 
M'Carthy  knew  that  it  must  be  the  last  day 
he  could  devote  to  such  amusements,  he  re- 
solved to  have  a  good  day's  sport,  if  possible. 

"  Now,  Mogue,"  said  his  companion,  "you 
are  much  better  acquainted  with  these  moun- 
tains than  I  am,  and  with  those  places  where 
we  may  be  likely  to  find  most  game.  I,  there- 
fore, place  myself  in  your  hands  for  the  day." 

"  Well,  indeed  I  ought,  sir,  to  know  them," 
replied  Mogue,  "and  I  believe  I  do;  and 
talkin'  of  that,  you  have  often  heard  of  the 
great  robber  and  rapparee,  Shaun  Bemha  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  Stables^ 
which  He  up  somewhere  in  these  mountains." 

"  Exactly,  sir ;  an'  it  is  what  I  was  thinkin', 
that  we  might  take  a  look  at  them  in  the 
coorse  of  our  sport  to-day ;.  in  regard,  ea^ 
pecially,  that  there's  more  game  about  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  mountains." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Mogue,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "so  be  it ;  you  are,  as  I  said,  my 
guide  for  the  day." 

"  But  do  you  know,  sir,  why  he  was  caDed 
Shaun  Bemha?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  It  was  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  How- 
andever,  may  I  be  happy  but  they  say  it's 
true!  You  see,  sir,  he  was  called  Shaun 
Bemha  bekaise  he  never  had  a  tooth  in  his 
head ;  an'  no  more  had  any  of  his  family  ; 
and  yet,  sir,  it's  said,  that  he  could  bite  a 
piece  out  of  a  plate  of  sheet  iron  as  aisily  as 
you  or  I  could  out  a  cake  of  gingerbread" 

"  Well,  Mogue,  all  that  I  can  say  to  that 
is,  that  he  had  devilish  hard  gums,  and  stood 
in  no  fear  of  the  toothache." 

"Well,  then,  well  sweep  around  the  slebeen 
hiUs  here,  keepin'  Altnaveenan  to  our  rights 
and  Lough  MocaU  to  our  left ;  then,  by  going 
right  ahead  we'll  come  to  his  stables ;  and 
indeed  they're  well  worth  seein'." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mogue,  never  say  it 
again."  And  they  accordingly  proceeded  at 
a  vigorous  pace  to  the  mountfuns,  which  were 
now  distant  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  them. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  game,  and  beg  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  once  more  to  the  house  of  our 
friend,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who,  what  between 
the  dread  of  assassination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dehght  of  having  a  proper  subject  to 
justify  him  in  communicating  with  the 
government  on  the  other,  passed  his  time  in 
alterations,  now  of  fear,  and  again  of  his  pe- 
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culiar  ambition  to  be  recognized  as  an  active 
and  fearless  magistrate  by  the  then  existing 
powers,  that  were,  to  such  as  knew  the  man 
and  understood  his  character,  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous. On  the  morning  in  question,  he 
was,  as  usual,  soated,  in  his  morning-gown 
and  shppers,  at  the  breakfast-table,  reading 
a  country'  paper,  in  which,  by  the  way,  ap- 
peared the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Turbulent  State  of  the  Country.— We 
regret  to  say,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled. 
A  few  days  ago,  whilst  one  of  our  excellent 
and  most  resolute  magistrates,  Fitzgerald 
O'Driscol,  Esq.,  was  engaged  in  his  office, 
determining  an  important  case  of  assault 
that  came  before  him,  and  which  he  did,  as 
he  usually  does,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  parties,  he  received  a  threatening  notice, 
couched  in  most  violent  language,  in  fact, 
breathing  of  blood  and  assassination  I  Why 
a  gentleman  of  such  high  magisterial  character 
as  Mr.  O'Driscol  should  have  been  selected 
as  an  object  of  popular  vengeance,  we  do  not 
understfuid.  Mr.  O'Driscol  combines  in  him- 
self all  those  qualities  that  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
distracted  times  as  the  present  Whilst  firm 
and  intrepid,  almost  to  a  miracle,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  easy  of  access,  impartial,  and  kind 
to  his  humble  countrymen,  to  whom  he  has 
uniformly  proved  himself  mild  and  indulgent, 
so  far  as  justice — which  by  the  way,  he 
always  tempers  with  mercy — will  allow  him  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  imiformly 
known,  and  deserves  to  be  known,  as  the 
poor  man's  magistrate.  It  is  true,  he  is 
known  also  to  be  a  man  of  hi<]^hly  loyal  and 
constitutional  principles  ;  a  wWt  friend  to 
order,  peace,  and  a  resolute  supporter  of  the 
laws  of  the  land — qualities  which  are  looked 
upon  as  crimes  by  the  resolute  and  disloyal 
among  oUr  kind-hearted  but  misguided  peo- 
ple. Of  one  thing,  however,  he  would  beg 
to  apprise  the  mistaken  individuals  who  have 
ventured  to  threaten  him,  and  that  is,  to  take 
care  how  they  attempt  to  put  their  fooHsh 
threats  into  execution  against  so  daring  and 
desperate  a  man  as  Mr.  O'Driscol  is  when 
provoked.  He  goes  well  armed,  is  a  dead 
shot,  and  would  feel  deeply  grieved  at  having 
the  blood  of  any  of  his  mistaken  countrymen 
on  his  handa  This  we  say  from  what  we 
know  of  Mr.  O'Driscol,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  magistrate.  In  further  connection  with 
the  state  of  the  country,  we  cannot  think  but 
that  government,  if  made  properly  acquainted 
vfdth  it,  would  place  some  mild,  firm,  but 
fearless  and  resolute  stipendiary  magistrate 
in  our  neighborhood  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  a 
man  who  is  capable,  by  the  peculiar  qualities 
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of  his  character,  to  make  himself  an  instru- 
ment of  great  public  good,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  Such  a  man  we 
know ;  but  as  we  are  writing  without  either 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  caJled  upon  to  pursue  this  im-. 
portant  subject  further.  All  we  can  say  is,| 
that  the  violent  opposition  which  is  now 
organized  against  tithes,  and  which  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  convulse  the  country, 
vdll,  and  even  now  does  require,  the  active 
courage  and  decided  abilities  of  such  a  man." 

"Well,  now,  Catherine,"  said  he,  address- 
ing his  daughter,  who  sat  near  him,  "  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience  that  was  a  friendly 
paragraph  of  my  friend  Swiggerly— extreme- 
ly so,  indeed.  The  fact  is,  a  dinner  and  a 
good  jorum  is  never  throven  away  upon  hon- 
est Swiggerly  ;  for  which  raison  111  ask  him 
to  dine  here  on  Thursday  next." 

He  then  handed  her  the  paper,  pointing 
out  the  paragraph  in  question,  which  she 
read  wdth  something  of  an  arch  smile,  and 
which,  on  her  brother  Fergus  (who  had 
been  to  Ldsnagola)  joining  them,  she  handed 
to  him. 

"  Fergus,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  veith 
an  expression  of  character  still  more  comic, 
but  yet  sufficiently  subdued  to  prevent 
O'Driscol  from  observing  it,  "is  not  that 
paragraph  verj-  compHmentary  to  papa?" 

Fergus,  who  at  once  reciprocated  the  comic 
glance  alluded  to,  replied  rather  significantly, 
"  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  him,  Cath- 
erine." 

"And  very  creditable  to  Swiggerly,"  add- 
ed O'Driscol. 

* 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  Fergus,  "but  I 
think  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  a 
little  more  originality.  The  substance  of 
that  paragraph  has  been  regularly  in  his 
paper,  in  one  shape  or  other,  three  or  four 
times  a  year  during  the  last  couple  of  yeara 
I  ought  to  except  the  introduction  of  the 
threatening  notice,  which  certainly  is  a  new 
feature,  and  the  only  new  one  in  it" 

"  Fergus,"  said  the  father,  whilst  his 
round,  red,  convivial  features  became  more 
inflamed,  "  you  are  super-critical  this  mom- 
mg. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  but  you  vrill  excuse  me 
for  saying,  that  I  think  a  man  who  is  seeking 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  government^ 
what  is  more,  to  receive  substantial  favors 
from  it,  ought  not,  from  principles  of  self- 
respect-,  to  suffer  these  stereotyped  para- 
graphs to  appear  from  time  to  time.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  so  blind,  sir,  but  they  will  at 
once  see  through  the  object  of  such  para- 
graphs" 

"  Staryrayotyped  I  What  the  devil,  sir,  do 
you  mane  by  staryrayoiype  ?    Do  you  mane 
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to  make  a  staryrayotype  of  me  ?  That's  du- 
tiful, Mr.  Fergus — filial  duty,  clane  and  clear 
— and  no  doubt  about  it  But  I  tell  you, 
sir,  that  in  spite  of  your  staryrayotypes,  it  is 
such  articles  as  the  able  one  of  my  friend 
Swiggerly  that  constitutes  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Government  1  Why,  sir,  the  gov- 
ernment is  undher  more  obligations  to  me 
than  I  am  to  them.  It  was  my  activity  and 
loyalty  that  was  the  manes,  principally,  of 
returnin'  the  son  of  the  gustus  ratalorum  of 
the  coimty  for  the  borough  of  Addleborough. 
He  was  their  own  candidate  ;  and  if  l^t 
wasn't  layin'  them  imdher  an  obUgation  to 
pie,  I  don't  know  what  was.  You  may  say 
what  you  like,  but  I  repate,  it's  a  right  good 
thing  to  have  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
your  favor." 

"  Yes,  of  public  opinion,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
surely  you  cannot  pretend,  father,  that  such 
gross  and  barefaced  flattery  as  that  can  be 
termed  public  opinion  ?  " 

"And  why  not,  sir  ?  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  a  man — a  magistrate — ^Uke  me,  must 
be  lectured  by  his  own  son  I  Isn't  it  too  bad, 
Catherine  ?  " 

"I  am  no  politician,  you  know,  but  I  think 
he  doesn't  mean  to  lecture  you,  papa ;  per- 
haps you  ought  to  say  to  reason  or  remon- 
strate with " 

"  Raison  !  remonstrate  I  And  what  right 
has  he  aither  to  raison  or  remonstrate  with  a 
man — or  rather  a  magistrate — such  as  I  am 
known  by  the  government  to  be.  He  calls 
that  paragraph  gross  and  barefiu^ed  flattery, 
and  myself  a  staryrayotype  !  but  I  tell  him 
flow  that  it  is  no  flattery,  nor  anything  at  all 
but  the  downright  naked  thruth,  and  no  man 
ought  to  know  that  better  than  I  do,  for 
this  good  raison,  that  it  was  myself  wrote 
every  line  of  it,  and  got  Swiggerly  only  to 
eorrect  it" 

A  deep  and  crimson  blush  overspread  his 
daughter's  face  on  hearing  this  mean  and 
degrading  admission  ;  and  Fergus,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  bringing  a  bit  of  ham  to  his 
rnouth,  suddenly  laid  it  down  again,  then 
looked  first  at  Catherine,  then  at  his  father, 
several  times  in  succession.  The  good-hu- 
mored girl,  however,  whose  merry  heart  and 
light  spirits  always  disposed  her  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  everything,  suddenly 
glancing  at  the  red,  indignant  face  wii^ 
which  her  father,  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  pubhc 
opinion  in  this  instance,  had  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment— all  at  once,  and  before  tlie 
rosy  blush  had  departed  from  her  beautiful 
face,  burst  out  into  a  ringing  and  merry 
laugh,  which  Fergus  felt  to  be  contagious 
and  irresistible.     On  glancing  again  at  his 


father,  he  joined  her  in  the  mirth,  and  both 
laughed  long  and  heartily. 

"  And  so,  father,"  proceeded  Fergus,  "  you 
bring  us  a  paragraph  written  by  yourself  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  public  opinion ;  but 
believe  me,  my  dear  father,  and  I  mean  it 
with  all  respect,  these  pufifs,  whether  written 
by  one's  self  or  others — these  political  pufiGs^ 
I  say,  like  literary  ones,  always  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
serve." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  Fergus,  my  boy,  I 
know  how  to  play  my  game,  I  think ;  and 
besides,  don't  you  know,  I  expect  a  snug 
morsel  from  government  for  yourself,  my 
hoy ;  yet  you  never  consider  that — not 
you." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  I  never  wish  to  hear 
a  respectable  man  like  you  acknowledge  that 
he  is  playing  a  game  at  all ;  it  reminds  me  of 
the  cringing,  sycophantic,  and  prostitute 
crew  of  political  gamblers  and  manoeuvrers^ 
by  whom,  not  only  this  government,  but 
every  other,  is  perpetually  assailed  and  in- 
fested, and  amongst  which  crew  it  would 
grieve  me  to  think  that  you  should  be  in- 
cluded. As  to  myself,  i^I  ever  get  anything 
from  government,  it  must  not  come  to  me 
through  any  of  those  arrangements  by  which 
trick  and  management,  not  to  say  dishonesty 
and  corruption,  are,  to  the  shame  of  all  par- 
ties, so  frequently  rewarded-  With  a  slight 
change  upon  Pope,  I  say — 


it  i 


Grant  me  honest  place^  or  grant  roe  none. 


» »» 


"  Pope !  What  the  devil  do  I  care  about 
his  opinions  ?  let  him  preach  and  stick  to  his 
controversy  with  Father  Tom — from  whom 
he  hadn't  so  much  to  brag  of —but  as  for 
you,  Fergus,  you  are,  to  spake  plainly,  a 

thorough  ass.     What  d d  stuff  you  have 

been  letting  out  of  you!  Go  and  find,  if 
you  can,  some  purer  world  for  yourself  to 
hve  in,  for,  let  me  teU  you,  you  are  not  fit 
for  this.  There  is  no  perfection  here,  Cath- 
erine, is  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa !  certainly." 

"There  is — is  there?  Well,  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience,  now,  this  is  the  first 
time  Tve  heard  that  argument  used.  Come, 
then,  how  do  you  prove  it — eh  ?  " 

"  There  is  perfection,  papa,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  be  foimd  among  women,  and — ^you 
certainly,  sir,  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this — 
occasionally,  too,  among  magistrates— ha  I 
ha!  ha!" 

"Ah!  Kate,  I  know  you  of  old!  Very 
good  that — extremely  good,  upon  my  word ! 
However,  as  I  was  saying,  if  you  don't  act 
and  think  as  the  world  about  you  acts  and 
thinks,  you  had  as  good,  as  I  said,  get  a  bet- 
ther  one  if  you  can.     Here,  now,  I  see  Mat 
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Parcel  coming  up  the  avenue  ;  and  as  I  want 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him, 
I  must  be  off  to  my  office,  where  I  desire  you 
to  send  him  to  me.  There's  a  time  for 
everything,  they  say,  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing. I  hope,  Fergy,  you  and  I  will  have 
occasion,  before  long,  to  say,  a  place  for 
some — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  as  I  said,  there's 
a  place  for  everything !  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  become  me  to  spake  upon  official  busi- 
ness anywhere  but  in  my  own  office.  We 
must  not  only  do  our  business  properly,  but 
look  like  it" 

Purcel  foimd  our  pompous  little  man  en- 
veloped, as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  most 
&8hionable  morning-gown  Ind  embroidered 
shppers,  and  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged 
in  writing. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Purcel  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  will  you  excuse  me  for  about  three  min- 
utes, till  I  finish  this  paragraph,  after  which 
I  am  at  your  service  ?  " 

"  Cerbiinly,"  said  Purcel,  "  Fm  in  no  hur- 
Ty,  Fitzy,  my  boy." 

"Here,"  continued  the  other,  ''amuse 
yourself  with  that  paper.  By  the  way, 
there's  a  flattering  notice  there  of  your  hum- 
ble ser%'f\jjt,  by  our  friend  Swiggerly,  who 
cei-tainly  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
ability." 

"  I  won't  interrupt  you  now,"  replied  the 
proctor  ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  of 
him  by  and  by." 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  finish 
his  paragraph,  as  he  said,  by  his  important 
manner  of  doing  which,  Purcel,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  him,  waa  much  amused. 
He  frequently  paused  for  instance,  placed  his 
chin  iu  the  end  of  his  half-closed  hand,  some- 
what like  an  egg  in  an  egg-cup,  looked  in  a 
meditative  mood  into  Purcel's  face,  without 
appearing  to  see  him  at  all ;  then  went  over 
to  the  hbrar}',  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  pronounced  his  son's  than  his  ;  and  af- 
ter having  consulted  a  book — a  Latin  Hor- 
ace, which  by  the  way  he  opened  at  the  art 
of  poetiy,  of  which  volume  it  is,  we  presume, 
unnecessar}'^  to  say,  he  did  not  understand  a 
syllable,  he  returned  to  his  desk  seemingly 
satisfied,  and  wrote  on  until  he  had  conclud- 
ed the  passage  he  was  composing.  He  read 
it  once  in  silence,  then  nodded  his  head  com- 
placently, as  if  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
written,  after  which  he  rubbed  his  hands  and 

closing  the  desk    exclaimed,  "D n   all 

governments,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  I  wish  to  heav- 
en there  never  had  been  a  magistrate  in  Ire- 
land." 

*  Why,  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this, 
Fitz}',"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "especially  from 
such  a  loyal  man  and  active  magistrate  as  you 
are." 


"D ^n  loyalty    too,    Mr.   Purcel,    it's 

breakin'  my  heart  and  will  break  it — I  think 
I'll  emigrate  to  America  before  they  kill  me 
here." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Fit- 
zy,  I  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  when  I  heard 
of  that  ugly  notice  you  got ;  but  it's  not  ev- 
ery man  would  have  borne  the  thing  with 
such  courage  as  you  did." 

"  Thank  you.  Mister  Purcel,  I  feel  that  as 
a  compliment  coming  from  you ;  and  by  the 
way,  I  haven't  forgotten  to  mention  you  with 
praise  in  my  correspondence  with  the  Castle. 
However — ha!  ha!  ha!  you  rather  misun- 
derstood me — I  mane  to  say  that  the  life  is 
worn  out  of  me,  by  our  present  government 
— Good  God  !  my  friend,  surely  they  ought 
to  knpw  that  there's  plenty  of  magistrates  in 
the  coimtry  besides  myself,  that  could  give 
them  the  information  they  want  upon  the 
state  of  the  countir,  and  the  steps  they  ought 
to  take  to  tranquillize  it,  as  weU  as  I  could  ; 
I  can't,  however,  get  them  to  think  so,  and 

the  consequence  is  that  that  d n  Castle 

can't  rub  its  elbow  without  consulting  me." 

"  Well,"  rephed  Purcel,  "  you  are  to  blame 
yourself  for  it ;  if  you  were  not  so  loyal,  and 
zealous,  and  courageous  too,  as  you  are,  they 
would  let  you  alone  and  leave  you  to  peace 
and  quietness,  as  they  do  other  people." 

"  Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  it's  little 
pace  or  quietness  they  leave  me,  then  ;  but  I 
agree  with  you,  that  the  whole  cause  of  it  is 
my  well-known  loyal  principle  and  surprising 
activity  in  keeping  down  disturbance  and  se- 
dition. Widow  Cleary's  afiG^r  was  an  im- 
lucky  one  for  me,  and  indeed.  Mat,  it  was  the 
activity  and  resolution  that  I  displayed  in 
making  herself  and  her  spawn  of  ragged 
brats  prisoners  at  the  head  of  the  Possy 
Come-at-us,  aided  by  the  mihtary,  that  first 
brought  me  into  notice  with  the  Castle." 

The  proctor,  who  feared  now  that  he  had 
mounted  his  hobby,  and  that  he  would  inflict 
on  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  after 
dinner,  a  long-winded  series  of  his  magiste- 
rial exploits,  reminded  him  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  on  very  important 
business. 

"I  wouldn't  care,"  he  added,  "but  the 
truth  is,  Fitzy,  I  am  pressed  for  want  of  time, 
as  I  should  have  been  at  the  bishop's  court, 
where  I  have  cited  several  of  these  tithe  rebeW 
long  before  this.  What  is  the  business, 
then  ?  " 

"It  is  a  matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Purcel " 

"  Why  the  devil  do  you  Mr.  Purcel  me  ?  " 
asked  the  proctor,  warmly.  "  It  was  formerly 
Mat  and  Fitzy  between  us,  and  I  don't  see 
why  it  should  not  be  so  still." 

"Hem — ahem — why  it  was,  I  grant,  bu* 
then — not  that  I  am  at  all  a  proud  man,  Mi 
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Purcel — far  from  it,  I  trust — ^but  you  see — 
hem — ^the  truth  is,  that  to  a  man  as  I  am,  a 
magistrate — trusted  and  consulted  by  gov- 
ernment, and  having,  besides,  to  meet  certain 
low  prejudices  against  me  in  the  country, 
here,  I  don't  think — I'm  spaking  of  the  magis- 
trate now,  Purcel — not  of  the  man — observe 
that,  but  the  truth  is — d — m  the  word,  for  I 
don't  think  there's  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
names,  so  vulgar  a  one  as  Fitzy— and  be 
d— d  to  it." 

The  proctor  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
from  his  eyes,  at  the  dignified  distress  mth 
which  the  great  UtUe  man  resented  this  de- 
grading grievance. 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha !  and  so,"  said  he,  "I'm  not 
to  call  you  Fitzy  ;  well,  well,  so  be  it — but  I 
have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
our  conversation,  that  I  shall  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  change  the  practice.  But  up- 
on my  conscience,  Fitz}' — I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
O'Driscol,  I  must  say — I  think  it  great  weak- 
ness in  your  worship,  to  let  such  a  trifie  as 
that  annoy  yort" 

"  It  may  be  a  weakness,"  said  the  other, 
"  but  before  we  go  further,  I  make  it  a  per- 
sonal request,  that  you  won't  use  Fitzy  to  me, 
and  above  all  things,  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers.    I  entrate  and  implore  that  you  won't" 

"  Very  well,  then — a  bargain  be  it — but  I 
must  insist  that  you  never  call  me  Mat,  or 
anything  but  Mr.  Purcel,  again." 

"  Why,  but  you  know  you  are  not  a  magis- 
trate. Mat." 

"Never  mind,  Fitzy — hem — never  mind, 
your  worship,  caU  me  whatever  you  like — 
imless  a  rogue — ha !  ha  I  ha !  well,  but  to  busi- 
ness— what  is  this  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  A  business  that,  if  well  managed,  may  be 
a  beneficial  one  to  you  and  me  both." 

"  Out  with  it,  though — you  know  I'm  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Why  now,"  proceeded  the  Uttle  man,  re- 
lapsing imconsciously  into  a  sense  of  his 
violated  dignity, — "  curse  me,  if  I'd  for  fifty 
— no,  not  for  a  hundred,  that  the  Castle 
should  come  to  know  that  I  was  addressed  as 
Fitzy." 

The  proctor's  mirth  was  again  renewed, 
but  after  a  moment  or  two,  the  serious  part 
of  the  conversation  was  resumed  by  the 
magistrate. 

"  Your  son  John,  the  other  morning,"  he 
proceeded,  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone, 
"  hinted  to  me  that  you  had  partly  discovered 
— hem — ahem — a  very  important  circum- 
stance ^in  short,  that  you  had  partly,  if  not 
altogether,  discovered  a — a  conspiracy." 

The  proctor  stared  at  him  with  unaffected 
surprise,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  escape 
the  magistrate's  notice.  "A  conspiracy!" 
he  add^  "  and  did  John  tell  you  this  ?  " 


"Why,  not  exactly,*  replied  ODriscol, 
fearing  that  the  young  man,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  had  been  indiscreet,  and  con- 
sequently wished  to  keep  him  as  much  out  of 
blame  as  possible  ;  "  not  exactly,  my  dear 
Mat — hem — my  dear  Mr.  Purcel,  but  you 
know  that  I  am  rather  sharp— a  penetrating 
fellow  in  my  way,  or  I  would  not  be  of  the 
commission  to-day — he  seemed  merely  to 
drop  the  expression  accidentally  only." 

"  I  pledge  my  honor  to  you,"  replied  the 
proctor,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  hoax 
that  his  son  had  played  oflf  upon  him,  "  that 
the  young  rascal  had  no  authority  from  me 
for  mentioning  a  single  syllable  about  it" 

"Well,  but,  I  trust,  my  dear  Ma — Mr. 
Purcel,  that  you  are  not  angry  with  him, 
especially  for  having  mentioned  it  to  me  at 
any  rate." 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  other,  "  if 
the  time  were  come,  you  are  the  first  man  to 
whom  I  would  disclose  the  circumstance,  but 
the  fact  simply  is,  that  it  is  not  ripe  yet" 

"  Even  so ;  you  will  have  no  objection,  I 
trust,  "to  let  me  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  it — even  now." 

"  It  is  impossible !  "  replied  the  proctor, 
"  quite  out  of  my  power  ;  if  I  breattie  a  syl- 
lable about  it,  the  whole  matter  must  be 
blown  before  the  proper  time,  and  then " 

"Well,  and  what  then? — proceed." 

"Why,  neither  you  nor  I  would  be  one 
moment  safe ;  and  in  that  case,  it  is  much 
more  prudent  that  you  should  not  know  it — 
God  forbid  that  I,  above  all  men,  should  be 
the  person  to  involve  you  in  risk  and  danger. 
Your  own  ardor  and  excessive  loyalty  expose 
you  to  dangers  enough,  and  too  many." 

"  You  promise,  however,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  when  the  proper  time  comes  ; 
and  if  the  thing  ripen  at  all,  you  shall  hear 
of  it" 

"  But  listen,"  asked  O'Driscol,  licking  his 
lips  as  a  man  would  when  thinking  of  a  good 
dinner ;  "  is  the  matter  you  allude  to  a  real, 
actual,  bona-fide  conspiracy  ?  " 

"An  actual  hve  conspiracy,"  replied  the 
proctor;  "and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached 
maturity,  and  \a  full  grown,  you  shall  have 
all  the  honors  of  the  discovery." 

"  That  will  do.  Mat— hem,  that  will  do, 
my  dear  friend.  I  shall  have  the  Castle 
dancing  with  deUght — and  whisper — but  this 
is  honorable  between  ourselves-^any  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  this  af&tir,  you 
shall  partake  ol  The  Castle  and  I  under- 
stand one  another,  and  depend  upon  it,  your 
name  shall  be  mentioned  with  all  the  honor 
and  importance  due  to  it" 

"This,  then,  was  what  you  wanted  with 
me?" 
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"It  was,  and  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, you  and  yours,  and  I  and  mine,  will 
have  cause  to  rejoice  in  it.  Government,  my 
dear  Mat — ahem — is  a  generous  benefactor, 
and  aided  by  it  we  shall  work  wondera  We 
shall,  I  trust,  all  be  provided  for — your  sons 
and  my  own  fool — M'Carthy,  too,  we  shall  not 
forget" 

"All  that  will  be  very  pleasant,  I  ac- 
knowledge," repHed  the  proctor,  dryly,  "  and 
in  the  meantune  good-by,  and  may  God 
spare  both  you  and  me  long  hfe  and  happi- 
ness— until  then,  and  as  long  after  it  as  we 
may  wish  for." 

Our  friend  M'Carthy,  who  was  little  aware 
of  the  liberal  provision  which  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  friend  had  in  contemplation  for 
him,  was  in  the  meantime  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  very  differeut  manner,  and  upon 
principles  very  much  at  variance  with  those 
of  that  political  gentleman  yclept  the  Castle, 
an  impersonation  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  define. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BpoH  in  the  Mountains, 

In  the  course  of  that  day  Letty  Lenehan, 
who  had  been  musing  over  Mogue's  soliloquy 
in  the  bam,  felt  that  kind  of  impression 
which  every  one  has  felt  more  or  less  under 
similar  circumstancea  The  fellow's  words 
left  a  suspicion  upon  her  mind  that  there 
was  evil  designed  against  young  M'Carthy 
by  this  smooth-going  and  pious  hypocrite. 
How  to  act  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss,  but  as 
the  day  advanced,  the  singular  impression 
we  have  mentioned  deepened,  until  she 
could  conceal  its  existence  no  longer.  Affcer 
dinner,  however,  she  seized  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  her  friend  and  lover, 
Jerry  Joyce,  who,  by  the  way,  had  also  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  an  expression  which 
escaped  Mogue  in  the  morning.  On  com- 
paring notes,  both  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, viz., — that  there  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
Mogue  some  latent  hard  feeling  against 
M'Carthy. 

''I  am  sure  there  does," said  Jerry,  " and 
I  think  I  know  why  too — Mogue  isn't  the 
only  person  that  has  a  deadly  hatred  against 
Mr.  M'Carthy ;  and  indeed,  Letty,  I  have 
raisons  to  fear  that  the  poor  young  gintle- 
man,  for  so  he  is  by  family  and  blood  at  all 
events — is  in  great  danger.  However,  if  it 
will  make  your  mind  aisy,  111  see  what  can 
be  done  to  get  him  safe  over  it  this  night" 

"This  nighty  Jerry?  why  what  do  you 


mane  ?  what  about  this  night  more  than  any 
other  night?" 

"Hut!  you  foolish  girl,"  repHed  Jerry, 
"  sure  you  ought  to  know  that  it's  only  a 
way  of  spakin'  we  have,  when  we  say  this 
night  or  this  day." 

"Ay,"  replied  Letty,  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  in  a  spirit  of  keen  obsisrvation,  "  if 
you  had  spoken  that  way,  you'd  have  said 
this  day,  and  not  this  night,  bekaise  it's  not 
night  yet" 

Jerry  smiled,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  exclaimed,  "  Troth  and 
III  have  a  kiss  from  your  lips,  this  day,  and, 
if  you  vex  me  much  more,  another  this  night 
too  ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  with  a  face  of  good- 
humor  and  affection,  he  contrived  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  after  which  Letty  sprang 
beyond  his  reach,  but  pausing  a  moment  ere 
she  disappeared.  "Jerry,  listen,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "don't  let  Mr.  M'Carthy  come  to 
harm  either  by  night  or  day,  if  you  can — 
still  an'  all  remember  that  your  own  Ufe  is  a 
dearer  one — to — to — ^yourself,  at  any  rate, 
than  anybody  else's  is." 

Jerry  nodded,  and  was  about  once  more  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  her, 
when  she  immediately  took  to  flight  and  dis- 
appeared, which  was  precisely  what  he  want- 
ed. 

"  God  protect  the  young  man  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  she  had  gone,  "forifthatslee- 
veen  villain  is  bent  on  doin'  him  harm,  or,  as 
I  ought  to  say,  of  bringin*  him  among  them, 
and  especially  to  him  that  hates  him  like 
bell.  tuHs  the  yeiy  night  for  it,  and  he  has 
him  on  the  spot  too  ;  well,  well  see  whether 
theyll  be  back  in  time  or  not,  for  as  Mr. 
M'Carthy  is  to  dine  here,  Mogue  at  any  rate 
must  and  ought  to  be  home  a  htUe  before 
dusk.  Ill  make  preparation,  however,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  him,  I  will  do." 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  follow  our  two 
sportsmen  into  the  mountains  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  render  justice  to  poor  innocent 
Mogue,  who  Httle  dreamt  that  a  human  being 
had  suspected  him. 

M'Carthy,  on  entering  the  mountain,  at 
first  expressed  a  doubt  to  his  companion  that 
the  circuit  or  sweep  road  by  Shaun  Bemha's 
stables  was  rather  extensive,  and  would  occu- 
py too  much  time,  besides  bringing  them 
further  out  of  their  way  than  it  was  his 
(M'Carthy's)  intention  to  go. 

"  You  know,  Mogue,"  he  observed,  "  I  am 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Puroel  to-day,  and,  if  we  go 
so  far,  I  shall  never  be  home  in  time  for  din- 


ner. 


}» 


"  Never  mind,  sir,"  replied  his  companion, 
"  you  don't  know  all  the  short  cuts  of  Slee- 
beens  as  well  as  I  do.  My  life  for  yours,  I'll 
take  care  that  you  won't  want  your  dinner 
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nor  your  supper  aither,  sir,  m  go  bail  Jist 
trust  yourself  to  me,  and  if  I  don't  bring  you 
to  'where  the  grouse,  snipes,  and  hares  is  in 
thousands,  never  put  fedth  in  me  again." 

McCarthy,  who  had  every  confidence  in 
Mogue,  and,  also,  more  than  usual  respect 
for  him,  in  consequence  of  his  apparent  love 
of  truth  and  religion,  accompanied  him  with- 
out the  sUghtest  hesitation  ;  feeling  satisfied 
that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
wild  locaUty  around  them,  was  a  proof  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 

The  scenery  of  those  mountains,  though 
wild,  as  we  have  said,  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable for  that  poetic  spirit  of  beauty 
which  our  learned  and  accompUshed  country- 
man, Dr.  Petrie,  infused,  witii  such  delight- 
ful effect,  into  his  landscapes.  Even  thO' 
long  stretches  of  level  moor,  which  lie  between 
the  hill  ranges,  present  in  summer  that  air 
of  wai'm  repose  which  the  mind  recognizes 
as  constituting  a  strong  element  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  is  at  evening,  when  the  crimson  sun 
pours  a  fiood  of  golden  Hght  upon  their  sides 
and  tops,  turning  the  rich  flowery  heath  with 
which  they  are  covered  into  hues  of  deep 
piuple,  that  the  eye  delights  to  rest  upon 
them.  Nor  is  the  wild  charm  of  solitude  to 
be  forgotten  in  alluding  to  the  character  of 
these  soft  and  gracefully  undulating  moun- 
tains. Indeed  we  scarcely  knew  anything 
more  replete  with  those  dream-like  impres- 
sions of  picturesque  romance  which,  in  a 
spirit  so  perfectly  solitary,  sleep,  stiU  and  sol- 
emn, far  from  the  on-goings  of  busy  life,  in 
the  distant  recesses  of  these  barren  soUtudea 
Many  a  time  when  young  have  we  made  our 
summer  journey  across  the  brown  hills,  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  mountains  we  are  de- 
scribing,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dreaming 
away  whole  hours  in  their  contemplation, 
and  steeping  our  early  imagination  in  the 
wild  and  novel  beauty  which  our  heart  told 
us  the  spirit  of  solitude  had  impressed  upon 
them. 

How  far  our  sportsmen  proceeded,  or  in 
what  precise  direction,  we  are  not  in  a  capa- 
city to  inform  our  readers.  That  they  pro- 
ceeded much  further,  however,  than  McCar- 
thy had  wished  or  contemplated,  will  soon 
become  sufficiently  evident  What  kind  of 
sport  they  had,  or  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  it  is  not  our  present  piupose  to 
say.  Be  the  game  abundant  or  scarce,  we 
leave  them  to  pursue  it»  and  request  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  in  a  direction  some- 
what removed,  but  not  very  far  different  from 
theira 

It  may  be  necessaiy,  however,  to  state  here 
previously,  that  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably— indeed  proverbially — subject  to  deep 
and  impervious  mists,  which  wrap  them  in  a 


darkness  far  more  impenetrable  to  the  eye 
than  the  darkest  nights,  and  immeasurably 
more  confounding  to  the  reason,  by  at  once 
depriving  the  individual  whom  they  chance 
to  overtake,  of  all  sense  of  his  relative  posi- 
tion. At  night  the  moon  and  stars  may  be 
seen,  or  even  a  fire  or  other  light  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  here,  whilst  enveloped  in  one  of 
those  dark  and  dismal  fogs,  no  earthly  object 
is  seen  within  two  yards  of  you,  and  every 
step  made  is  replete  with  doubt  or  danger, 
and  frequently  with  death  itself,  in  the  shape 
of  deep  shoreless  lakes  and  abrupt  precipices. 

The  night  had  now  set  in  for  about  two 
hours,  and  one  of  the  deep  fogs  which  we 
have  just  described  began  to  break  into  broad 
gray  fragments,  which  were  driven  by  the 
wind  into  the  deeper  hollows,  dissipated  al- 
most at  once  into  the  thin  and  invisible  air. 
Sometimes  a  rush  of  wind  would  sweep  along 
like  a  gigantic  arrow,  running  through  the 
mist,  and  leaving  a  rapid  track  behind  it  like 
a  pathway.  Sometimes  again  a  whirl-blast 
would  sweep  round  a  hill,  or  rush  up  fi*om  a 
narrow  gorge,  carrying  round,  in  wild  and 
femtastic  gyrations,  large  masses  of  the  ap- 
parently soHd  mist,  giving  thus  to  the  scene 
such  an  appearance  as  would  lead  the  spec- 
tator to  suppose  that  some  invisible  being  or 
beings,  of  stupendous  power,  were  engaged 
in  tl^ese  fearful  solitudes. 

The  night,  we  have  said,  had  set  in,  and 
the  mist  was  clearing,  or  had  altogether 
cleared  away.  Up  far  in  these  moimtains 
hved  a  herd,  or  caretaker  and  gamekeeper, 
all  in  one,  named  Frank  Finnerty.  He  was 
a  man  of  bad  character — gloomy,  sullen,  and 
possessed  of  very  littie  natural  feehng.  The 
situation  in  which  he  resided  was  so  remote 
and  solitary,  so  far  from  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  are  derived  from  human 
intercourse,  that  scarcely  any  other  man  in 
the  parish  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  duties  attached  to  it,  or  consent  to  live 
in  it  at  alL  Finnerty,  however,  was  a  dark, 
unsocial  man,  who  knew  that  he  was  not 
hked  in  the  country,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
paid  back  to  society  its  hatred  of  him  with 
interest  He  had  been  engaged  in  many 
outrages  against  the  law,  and  had  been  once 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  manslaughter 
— a  sentence  which  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect  were  it  not  for  a  point  made  in 
his  case  by  the  law^^er  who  defended  him. 
His  wife  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
woman  naturally,  but  she  had  been  for  years 
so  completely  subdued  and  dispirited,  that 
she  was,  at  tiie  period  we  vmte  of,  a  poor, 
passive,  imbecile  creature,  indifferent  to 
everything,  and  wdth  no  more  will  of  her  ovm 
than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
mere  mechanical  existence. 
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It  vaa  now  near  ten  o'clock ;  Fumerty 
and  ebe  liad  been  mtting  at  the  fire  in 
■Uence  for  some  time,  when  at  length  she 
spoke. 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  was  no  one  out  on  the 
tnountaina  in  that  mist" 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it  to  you  or  me 
whether  there  was  or  not  ?  " 

"That's  thrue,"  she  replied,  "but  one 
wouldn't  like  any  barm  to  come  to  a  fellow- 
creature." 

"  Dear  me,"  he  eaclaimed,  in  hareh  tones 
of  hatred  and  irony,  "  how  fond  you  are  of 
your  fellow-cratures  to-night !  little  your 
fellow-cnitureB  care  about  you." 

"Well,  indeed,  I  suppose  that's  thrue 
enongh,  Frank  ;  what  'ud  make  them  care 
about  me  or  tiie  likes  o'  me,  and  for  all  that 
whether  they  may  think  o'  me  now,  I  renum- 
ber the  time  when  they  did  care  about  me, 
and  when  I  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
that  knew  me." 

There  was  a  touching  humility,  and  a  fee- 
ble but  heart-broken  effi)rt  at  seU-respect  in 
the  poor  woman's  words  and  manner  that 
were  pitiful  and  pathetic  to  the  last  degree, 
and  which  even  Mnnerty  himself  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge. 

"But  Where's  the  use  of  thinking  about 
these  things  now?"  be  replied;  "it  isn't 
what  we  were  then,  Yread,  but  what  we  are 
now,  that  we  ought  to  think  at" 

"But,  sure,  Frank,"  said  the  simple- 
minded  creature,  "  one  cannot  pre'vint  the 
memoiy  from  goin'  back  to  the  early  times, 
when  we  wor  happy,  and  when  the  world 
was  no  trouble  to  us." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  after  a  little  she 
added,  "I  dunna  is  the  night  clearin'?" 

Finnerty  rose,  and  proceeding  to  the  door, 
looked  out  a  moment  ^en  went  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
aky,  after  which  be  returned. 

"The  mist  is  gone,"  he  observed,  "from 
the  mountains,  and  I  suppose  the  boys  will 
soon  begin  to  come." 

"Throth,  Frank,"  she  repUed,  "I  hate 
these  nightly  meetin's  that  you  hould  here — 
all  this  plottin'  and  plannin'  isn't  nor  can't 
be  good." 

"  You  hate  them  I  an'  who  the  ould  diaoiU 
cares  whether  you  do  or  not  ?  I  allow  them 
this  house  to  meet  in,  bekaiae  it's  large  and 
tai  from  the  polis.  A  bouse  down  in  the 
country,  where  they  might  pop  in  on  them, 
wouldn't  be  so  safe ;  here,  however,  no  one 
would  suspect  them  of  meetin',  and  from  the 
way  the  house  is  situated,  no  one  could  come 
upon  us  widout  bein'  known  or  seen.  You 
hate  !  that  indeed  I  " 

"  An'  what  do  they  meet  for,  Frank  f  if  it's 
a  fair  question  I " 


"  It's  not  a  fair  question,  an'  you  have  no 
business  to  ax ;  stdl  if  you  want  to  know, 
and  if  it  can  make  you  anything  the  wiser, 
you  shall  hear.  It's  to  break  a  Millstons 
they  meet." 

"  To  brake  a  millstone,  inagh  !  Oh,  som 
a  word  of  that  I  believe.  Sure  there's  no 
millstone  here  ? — if  you  want  to  break  mill- 
stones you  must  go  forther  up — to  Cammore, 
where  they  make  them,  oorra  millstone's 
here,  I  know." 

"  You  know— oh,  how  much  you  know  f 
I  tell  you,  there's  a  great  Millstone  that 
covers  and  grinds  the  whole  kingdom,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  parts  of  it— that's  the  ItliU' 
stone  we  want  to  brake,  and  that  we  will 
brake." 

"  When  did  you  hear  from  Mark  Batlgan, 
or  see  him  ?  " 

"  Mark  Batigan  is  snug  and  comfortabla 
as  a  laborin'  boy  wid  Magistrate  DriscoJ 
that's  in — hem — but  listen  to  me,  now  if  you  - 
should  meet  Mark  anywhere  down  the  coun- 
try, you're  neither  to  call  him  Mark  nor 
Batigau,  otherwise  you  may  be  the  manes  of 
hangin'  the  poor  boy." 

"  Throth,  an'  by^  accounts,  hell  come  to 
the  gallows  yet." 

"  Well,  and  many  a  betther  man  did.  I 
expect  him  and  Hourigan  both  here  to- 
night" 

"  An'  what  name  does  he  go  by  now  ?  "  sb« 
aaked. 

"  By  the  name  of  Phil  Hart ;  and  remem* 
ber  when  there's  any  stranger  present,  you're 
never  to  call  him  anything  else — but  abov» 
all  things,  and  upon  the  peril  of  your  Ufe, 
never  c^  him  Mark  Batigan." 

"And  do  you  think,"  replied  his  wife, 
"that  I  won't  take  care  not  to  doit?  Bui. 
Frank,  tell  me  what  was  M<^^e  Moylan  doin' 
here  the  night  before  last  ?  " 

"  Only  to  let  me  know  that  he  and  a  Mi*- 
ther  M'Carthy — a  great  friend  of  bis  and  o( 
two  good  creatures — Magistrate  Driscol  and 
Procthor  Purcel — wor  to  come  out  shootiu' 
on  ^e  mountains  to-day  and  to  ax  if  I  woulU 
prevent  them." 

An'  did  you  give  them  lave?"  she  in- 


A  very  peculiar  expression  passed  over  th» 
dark  grim  features  of  her  husband.     "  Did  I 
give  them  lave  V  '  lie  repUfd  ;  "  well,  indeed, 
you  may  take  your  i\ax\,  1  tlid.     Why  would 
I  refuse  a  dacent  <riatlemBii.  and  a  Cr>- 
Mogue  Moylan '.H  luve  to  shoot?    P' 
Mogue,  too,  that  loves  tliruth  ' 
so  well — ha  I  ha !  htt ! — whisht  I 
one." 

The  words  wpi-b    scarcely 
our  friends,   M'C'artliv   "• 
their  appearani^e 
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both  evidently  in  a  fatigued  state,  especiaJly 
McCarthy,  who  had  not  been  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  travel  over  mountain  scenery  as  his 
companion. 

"  Well,  blessed  be  God  that  we  have  got 
the  roof  of  a  house  over  us  at  last  I"  ex- 
claimed Mogue.  "  Frank  Finnerty,  how  are 
you?  an*  Vread,  achora,  not  forgettin*  you 
— my  hand  to  you  both,  but  we're  lost — es- 
pecially this  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Carthy — a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  0*Driscors  and  Procthor 
Purcel's — but  a  betther  man  than  either  o* 
them,  I  hope.' 

''I  am  fairly  knocked  up,  I  admit,"  said 
M'Carthy — "  in  fact,  I  am  more  jaded  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  life." 

"Take  a  chair,  sir,"  said  Finnerty;  "you 
are  welcome  at  all  events,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  or  any  friend  of  Mogue's ;  take  this 
chair,  sir — and — here,  Mogue,  do  you  take  a 
stool ;  you  qiust  be  both  in  a  sad  state,  sure 
enough." 

"  Thank  you,  Frank,"  replied  Mogue,  "  oh, 
then,  bad  cess  to  it  for  a  dirty  mist— Qod 
pardon  me  for  cursin*  the  poor  mist  though, 
for  sure  it  wasn't  it's  faulty  the  crathur  of  a 
mist.  We  oughn't  to  curse  anything  that 
God  has  made,  but  indeed  I'm  a  great 
sinner  that  way,  God  forgive  me  ;  howand- 
ever  as  I  was  sayin',  only  for  it  afther  all, 
Mr.  Francis,  it's  atin'your  comfortable  din- 
ner, or  ra}i;her  drinkin'  yoiu*  fine  wine  you'd 
be  now  at  Mr.  Purcel's  illigant  table,  instead 
of  bein'  here  as  you  are,  however,  sure  it's 
good  to  have  a  house  over  our  heads  any 
way." 

Finnerty  and  his  wife  heaped  more  turf 
on  the  fire,  and  the  poor  woman,  with  that 
kind  spirit  of  hospitality  and  sympathy  for 
which  her  coimtrywomen  are  so  remarkable, 
-  told  them  that  they  must  necessarily  be  hun- 
gry, and  said  she  would  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
viding them  with  refreshment 

"Many  thanks,"  repHed  M'Carthy,  "it  is 
not  refreshment  but  rest  we  require ;  we 
have  had  more  refreshments  of  every  kind 
with  us  than  he  could  use,  and  it  is  well  we 
were  so  provident  otherwise  we  never  would 
or  could  have  reached  even  this  house  ahve. 
Such  a  day  I  have  never  spent — we  have  done 

nothing  but  wade  through  this  d d  mist 

for  \k\%  last  six  or  eight  hours,  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  whereabout  we  were." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Francis,  sure  it's  one 
comfort  that  we're  safe  at  all  events,"  said 
Mogue ;  "  only  I'm  frettin'  myself  about  the 
onaisiness  they'll  all  feel  at  home,  I  mane  in 
Mr.  Purcel's,  about  you.  Do  you  know  now, 
that  a  thought  .strikes  me,  sir ;  I'm  fresher 
than  you  are  a  good  deal  Now  what  if  I'd 
run  home  and  make  their  minds  aisy  in  the 
first  place,  and  get  Jerry  Joyce  to  bring  the 


car  up  for  you  as  far  as  the  mountain  road  f 
You  can  rest  yourself  here  in  the  manetime, 
and  Frank  fWierty  wiU  see  you  safe  that 
far.  I'll  carry  the  gun  and  things  with  me 
too — so  that  you'll  have  a  lighter  tramp 
down  the  hills." 

This  arrangement  was  precisely  what 
M'Carthy  could  have  wished. 

"  Thank  you,  Mogue,  for  thinking  of  this ; 
you  are  a  considerate  kind  fellow,  and  I 
cordially  admit  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you 
this  day.  Had  you  not  been  with  me  I 
must  have  lost  my  way  and  perished  in  the 

Mogue  and  Finnerty  exchanged  glances, 
which,  however,  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  wife,  who  thoroughly  imder- 
stood  those  change;  of  expression,  which  re- 
fiected  her  husband's  darker  and  sterner 
purposea    . 

"Why,  then,  Misther  Frank,  that  I  may 
be  happy  but  I  am  glad  I  was  with  you,  so  I 
am,  for  indeed  only  for  me  I  don't  think, 
sure  enough,  that  ever  you'd  see  this  house 
to-night  There's  some  spirits  left  here 
still,  and  as  I'm  for  another  stretch,  I  don't 
think  a  glass  of  it  will  do  me,  or  for  that 
matther,  Frank  Finnerty  here,  any  harm. 
You  can  see  me  down  \kM^  hills  a  piece, 
Frank ;  and  you,  Mr.  Francis,  might  throw 
yourself  on  the  bed  a  while,  and  get  an 
hour's  sleep  or  so." 

This  too  was  agreed  to— Mogue  and  Fin- 
nerty took  each  a  glass  of  whiskey,  as  did 
Mra  Finnerty,  by  permission  of  her  husband, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she.  and  M'Carthy  were 
left  by  themselvea 

After  the  two  worthies  had  been  gone  a 
few  minutes,  she  proceeded  to  the  door,  and 
as  the  night  had  now  become  tolerably  light 
she  looked  out  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution.  At  first  she  saw  no  person,  but  in 
walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  along 
the  sidewall  to  the  left  she  was  able  to  ob- 
serve five  or  six  persons  coming  towards  her 
husband  and  Moylan  in  a  body;  she  saw 
that  they  stopped  and  were  in  close  conver- 
sation, pointing  frequently  towards  the  house 
as  they  spoke.  She  returned  to  M'Carthy 
with  the  same  caution,  and,  approaching 
him,  was  about  to  speak,  when  dread  of  her 
husband  supervened  for  the  moment  tmd 
she  paused  like  a  person  in  doubt  The 
peculiar  glare  and  tlie  satanic  smile  which 
her  husband  gave  to  Mogue,  who,  by  the 
way,  seemed  perfectlv  to  imderstand  it  op- 
pressed her  with  an  mdistinct  sense  of  ap- 
proaching evil  which  she  could  neither 
shake  off,  nor  separate  from  the  strange 
gentleman  to  whom  their  glances  evidently 
referred.  She  remembered  also  to  have 
beard  her  husband  say  upon  one  occasioii 
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when  he  was  drunk,  that  Mogue  Moylan  was 
the  deepest  villain  in  the  barony — ay,  or  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  only  for  his  cowardice 
he  would  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
Twas  true,  she  knew  that  he  had  contra- 
dicted all  this  afterwards  when  he  got  sober, 
and  said  it  was  the  hquor  that  caused  him 
to  speak  as  he  did,  that  Mogue  was  a  good 
kind-hearted  crature,  who  loved  truth,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  rehgious  boys  among 
them 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her;  the 
impression  of  some  meditated  evil  against 
their  temporary  guest  was  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  on  recollecting  that  Mogue 
had  been  up  with  her  husband  only  the 
evening  but  one  before,  as  if  to  prepare  him 
for  something  imusual,  the  conviction  arose 
to  an  alarming  height 

We  have  said  that  this  woman  was  a  poor 
passive  creature,  whose  Hfe  was  a  mere  round 
oi  almost  mechanical  action.  This;  to  be 
sure,  so  far  as  regarded  her  own  domestic 
duties,  and  in  general  every  matter  in  which 
her  husband's  opinions  and  her  own  could 
clash,  was  perfectiy  true.  She  was  naturally 
devoid,  however,  of  neither  heart  nor  in- 
tellect, when  any  of  her  fellow-creatures 
happened  to  come  within  the  range  of  her 
husband's  enmity  or  vengeance,  as  well  as 
Upon  other  occasions  too,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  she  had  given  strong  proofis  of 
this.  Her  life  in  general  appeared  to  be  one 
long  lull,  but  notwithstanding  its  quietude, 
there  was,  under  circumstances  of  ciime  or 
danger,  the  brooding  storm  ready  to  start 
up  into  action. 

"Sir,"  said  she,  on  returning  into  the 
house,  '^I'm  a  plain  and  ignorant  woman, 
so  that  you  needn't  feel  surprised  or  alarmed 
at  anything  I  am  goin'  to  say.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me,  sir,  when  I  ax  if  you  seen 
my  husband  before,  or  if  you  know  him 
either  more  or  less  ?  " 

McCarthy  did  feel  surprised,  and  rephed 
in  the  negative  to  both  points  of  her  question 
— "I  do  not  know  your  husband,"  he  said, 
"  nor  have  I  to  my  knowledge  ever  seen  him 
imtil  to-night ;  may  I  beg  to  inquire  why 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  It's  not  worth  your  while,"  she  replied, 
**  it  was  a  mere  thought  that  came  into  my 
head :  but  you  and  Mogue  Moylan  never  had 
a  dispute,  sir?" 

"  Why,  what  can  put  such  a  notion  into 

Jour  head,  my  good  woman  ?    Certainly  not. 
logue  and  I  have  been  always  on  the  best 
of  terma" 

She  paused  again  for  some  minutes,  after 
which,  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  audible. 
"  There's  something  in  the  wind  for  all  that 
Sir/'  she  proceedec]^  "youll  think  me  odd, 


but  will  you  let  me  ax  if  you  wor  ever 
threatened  or  put  on  your  guard,  of  if  you 
know  of  any  enemy  you  have  that  would  wish 
to  injure  you  ?  " 

M'Carthy  now  started,  and,  looking  at  her 
with  a  gaze  of  equal  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment replied,  "Your  language,  my  good 
woman,  is  beyond  doubt  very  strange— why 
do  you  ask  me  these  questions  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  first  if  you  plaise,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"I  have  certainly  been  put  on  my  guard," 
he  returned,  "and  informed  that  I  ought  to 
be  cautious,  for  that  I  had  an  enemy  and  that 
danger  was  before  me." 

"  When,  and  in  what  way  did  this  hap- 
pen ?  " 

"  I  shall  make  no  further  communication 
on  the  subject"  he  replied,  "  until  you  speak 
more  plainly." 

"Then,"  she  proceeded,  "I'm  afeard 
there's  danger  over  you  this  night,  if  God 
hasn't  said  it"  ^ 

"  Not  I  trust  while  I  am  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  husband  and  Mogue  Moylan." 
She  shook  her  head.  "If  you  haven't 
something  better  to  depend  upon,  I  wouldn't 
think  myself  overly  safe;  but  you  didn't  an- 
swer the  last  question  I  axed  you.  How  wor 
you  warned,  and  who  warned  you  ?  " 

He  then  gave  her  a  brief  account  of  the 
rencounter  he  had  with  the  Whiteboys,  and 
alluded  to  the  unknown  but  friendly  individ- 
ual who  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  it ; 
I  couldn't  mistake  the  look  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  Now,  in  God's  name,"  she 
said,  "  if  you're  able  to  drag  a  Umb  afther 
you  at  all,  start  out  o'  this  and  save  yourself, 
and,  let  what  will  happen,  I  entreat  for  the 
love  of  God,  that  you  won't  mention  my 
name." 

This  he  faithfully  j^romised  ;  "  But"  re- 
phed he  to  her  wammg,  "  I  reaUy  am  not 
able  to  escape,  and  I  cannot  think  that  your 
husband  would  injure  a  'man  who  never 
ofifended  him." 

"But  that's  not  the  way  they  do  sich 
things ;  it's  not  the  man  you  offended  that 
will  injure  you,  but  some  blackguard  stranger 
that  he  gets  to  do  it  for  him,  and  that  you'll 
know  nothing  about  In  Gbd's  name,  I  say, 
be  off  out  6'  this.  Even  as  a  stranger  you 
can  hardly  be  safe,  and  if  you  wish  to  know 
why,  whisper,"  and  she  spoke  so  low  as  only 
barely  to  be  heard,  "there's  a  meeting  of 
Whiteboys  to  be  here  to-night;  anyhow, 
you're  the  friend  of  OT)riscol  and  Procthor 
Purcel,  and  that  same  would  be  enough  to 
make  them  give  you  a  knock.  Don't  face 
home,"  said  she,  "  or  you'll  be  Ukely  to  meet 
them,  but  take  the  mountains  wanst  more  ob 
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your  head  Get  out  upon  the  road  at 
Altanaveenan  and  you  may  be  safe.  God  of 
Glory  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  here  they  are — but 
watch  my  face  and  be  guided  by  me — here, 
throw  yourself  into  that  bed  below  and  pre- 
tend to  sleep — I'll  do  what  woman  can,  but 
Fm  af eared  we  lost  our  chance." 

McCarthy  distinctly  heard  them  laughing 
as  they  approached  the  door,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  he  had  got,  he  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed,  where  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
breathed  like  one  asleep.  He  now  began  to 
investigate  Mogue's  conduct,  in  persisting  to 
bring  him  by  so  circuitous  a  sweep  such  a 
distimce  out  of  his  way,  and  decidedly  con- 
trary to  his  wishes.  He  hesitated,  however, 
to  inculpate  Mogue,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  anticipated  or  brought  on  the  fog, 
which  had  occasioned  them  to  wander  for  such 
a  length  of  time  among  the  moimtains.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  deprived  him  of  his 
gun  and  ammunition,  but  might  not  that 
also  have  been  from  motives  of  kindness  ? 

In  the  meantime,  eight  or  ten  men  came 
into  the  house  each  and  all  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  some  of  them  as  before  wear- 
ing shirts  outside  their  dress  ;  and  this  he 
could  see  from  the  position  of  the  bed  where 
he  lay.  The  chat  among  themselves  and 
with  Mrs.  Finnerty  was  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
romances,  either  mysterious  or  awfuL  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  Hght  and  pleasant,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  heighten  McCarthy's 
fears ;  who,  to  say  truth,  however,  although 
resolute  and  full  of  courage,  would  as  Hef 
been  spending  the  evening  with  his  friend 
the  proctor. 

"Well,  Vread,*'  said  one  of  them,  "any 
news  in  the  mountains?" 

"News  in  the  mountains!"  exclaimed 
Vread,  "well,  indeed,  that's  good." 

"Any  deaths  or  marriages  among  the 
grouse,  eh  ?  " 

Vread,  as  we  have  said,  had  got  a  glass  of 
spirits,  a  circumstance  which,  to  a  low  heart 
but  a  kind  one  like  hers,  may  probably  have 
accoimted  for  a  portion  of  her  energy,  as  well 
as  of  her  sympathy  with  the  apprehended 
danger  to  McCarthy. 

"  Troth,"  she  rephed,  with  more  vivacity 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  her, 
"when  you  spake  to  a  dacent  woman  it 
ought  to  be  with  a  dane  feu^e  at  any  rate." 

"  Why,  Vread,  how  can  you  say  it's  dirty," 
rephed  the  fellow,  "  when  you  know  luxished 
it  before  I  came  out  ?  " 

"It  must  be  in  the  divil's  basin,  then," 
she  rephed,  "  for  if  one  can  judge  by  their 
eyes,  you're  more  like  one  of  his  childre  than 
your  honest  father's,  whoever  he  was  or  ia 
Troth,  I  m  afeard  it's  a  dirty  businese  you're 


all  about  to-night»  if  a  body  is  to  take  you  bj 
your  looks," 

"  Why,  then,"  observed  another,  "  who  *ud 
think  that  poor  die-away  Vread  had  so  much 
spunk  in  her  ?  Vread,"  he  proceeded,  "you 
must  a  been  a  great  beauty  wanst  upon  a 
time  ;  a  very  purty  face  you  had,  they  say." 

"  Whatever  it  was,"  she  rephed,  "  I  tluuik 
God  I  was  never  ashamed  to  show  it  like  too 
many  of  my  neighbors." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  that  ioe*re  your  neigh- 
bors, Vread." 

"  Troth,  I  hope  not,"  she  returned ;  "  I 
don't  think  my  neighbors  'ud  be  consamed 
in  sich  disgraceful  work,  as  I'm  afraid  brings 
yezout.     Faugh  upon  you  all !  its  unmanly." 

Her  husband,  accompanied  by  six  or  eight 
more,  now  made  his  appearance  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  part 
that  his  wife  was  disposed  to  bear  in  iiieir 
conversation. 

Other  chat  of  various  character  then  took 
place,  in  which,  however,  McCarthy,  who  now 
watched  them  closely,  could  observe  that  they 
did  not  all  join. 

"Whisht,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  there 
anybody  asleep  in  the  house  ?  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  snorin' ! " 

"  There  is,"  said  Finnerty,  "  a  gentleman 
that  was  out  shootin'  to-day  wid  a  servant- 
man  of  Mr.  Purcel's  the  procthor — named 
Mogue  Moylan." 

"And  a  very  great  scoundrel  is  Mogue 
Moylan,"  said  one  of  them,  with  a  wink  at  the 
rest 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Finnerty,  "I  think  not- 
poor  Mogue's  a  dacent^  quiet  crature,  and 
has  a  great  regard  for  truth  and  rehgion." 

M'Carthy,  tcom.  his  position  the  bed,  had, 
by  means  of  a  fortunate  rift  in  the  blankets^ 
a  complete  view  of  the  whole  party,  and  he 
could  mark  with  accuracy,  in  consequence  of 
their  black  faces,  every  grin  now  made  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  their  white  teeth. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  that  snores  so 
beautihilly  ?  "  asked  another  of  them. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  named  O'Connor,"  re- 
phed poor  Vread,  anxious,  if  possible,  even 
at  the  risk  of  much  subsequent  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment,  to  conceal  his  name. 

"Ay,"  said  Finnerty,  corroborating  her; 
much,  indeed,  to  her  astonishment,  "  he  is  a 
Mr.  O'Connor,  I  beheve,  a  very  handsome- 
lookin*,  fine  young  feUow." 

"  What  the  blazes,"  said  another  of  them, 
"  keeps  him  ?  Surely  he  ought  to  be  here 
before  now.  Had  Mr.  O'Connor  good 
sport  ?  " 

"  How  could  he,"  rephed  Finnertv,  "  wid 
the  fog  that  was  on  the  mountains  ? ' 

At  this  moment  an  individual  made  his 
appearance,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  look 
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upon  'without  being  most  forcibly  strack  by 
his  figure.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
muscular,  powerful  man,  with  immensely 
large  limbs ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  a  huge 
pair  of  whiskers  of  the  same  color  stretched 
across  his  cheeks,  met  at  his  chin,  and  ran 
down  in  an  unbroken  line  round  a  huge  and 
remarkably  well-set  neck.  The  moment  he 
entered,  and  before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
two  or  three  of  them  instantly  placed  their 
fingers  significanUy  upon  their  Ups,  as  if  to 
indicate  silence,  apprehensive,  as  McCarthy 
at  the  time  thought,  lest  his  voice  might  be 
recognised.  Another  of  them  then  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  and  whatever  the 
secret  was,  it  caused  him  to  glance  for  a 
moment,  and  involimtarily,  towards  the  bed. 
All  that  he  spoke  afterwards  was  uttered  in 
whispers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Th6  Sport  Continued. 

Finnebtt's  house,  which  had  been  built 
for  more  purposes  than  were  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  caretaker  or  game- 
keeper, was  simply  a  plain  apartment,  toler- 
ably large,  with  room  enough  in  it  for  a 
couple  of  beds  ;  to  this  was  added  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge for  the  owner  of  the  moimtains, 
which  consisted  of  three  or  four  bed-rooms 
opening  from  a  well-sized  dining-room,  and 
a  kitchen  distinct  from  the  apartment  which 
constituted  the  dwelling  of  i^e  gamekeeper, 
being  that  which  Finnerty,  as  such,  then  oc- 
cupied. It  was  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
shooting-lodge  that  the  Whiteboy  meetings 
were  uniformly  held,  although  of  late  it  had 
been  usual  for  those  who  attended  them  to 
sit  in  Finnerty's  house  until  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  commencing  business,  when  they 
adjourned  to  the  other.  We  should  say 
that  the  gamekeeper's  house,  though  under 
the  same  root  ^  it  is  termed,  with  the 
shooting-lodge,  was  distinct  from  it  in  other 
respects ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  internal 
communication  between  them. 

'*  Who  was  that  fellow  that  we  met  with 
you  a  while  ago?"  asked  one  of  them  a 
second  time,  as  if  having  forgotten  his  name. 

"PoorMogue  Moylan,"  rephed  Finnerty, 
"  and  sadly  bate  down  he  was  wid  this  day's 
work  ;  I  advised  him  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  refresh  himself  by  a  good 
sleep." 

"  AdTise !  "  said  a  voice,  that  almost  made 
McCarthy  start,  "  it's  aisier  to  give  good  ad- 
vice than  it  is  to  take  it ;  Mogue's  not  the 
only  fool  in  this  world  that  won't  take  good 
advice  when  it's  given." 


There  could  be  no  mistaking  his  voice. 
M'Carthy  at  once  recognized  that  of  the  im^ 
known  fitiend  who  had  warned  him  of  danger 
on  the  night  he  encountered  the  Whiteboys, 
as  already  described. 

"Come,"  proceeded  he,  "it  is  time  we 
should  commence  business  and  settle  the 
afi&irs  of  the  nation  at  wanst ;  throth,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "if  I  was  the  same 
nation,  and  had  a  pair  of  good  legs  undher 
me — 

"Of  what?"  said  the  person  with  the 
black  whiskers,  who  was  evidently  their 
leader,  "of  what?" 

"  Of  ginerals  like  Bonnypart  and  Sarsfield, 
I'd  soon  have  the  country  clear  and  the  mill- 
stone pavin'  the  roads  under  our  feet,  as  it 
will  be  before  long,  plaise  GtxL  Come,  then, 
to  business." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  with  the  exception  of  Finnerty 
himself,  who,  whether  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  watching  M'Car- 
thy, remained  at  lus  own  fireside.  His  wife, 
on  seeing  this,  pretended  to  be  engaged  with 
some  domestic  matter  about  the  dresser,  on 
which  she  placed  a  freshly  Ht  rushlight,  and 
availing  herself  of  her  position  behind  the 
back  of  her  husband,  who  sat  with  his  face 
towards  the  bed,  she  sHghtly  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes,  as  if  to  intimate  that  escape, 
she  feared,  was  impossible. 

It  is  incredible,  the  reaction  which  a  new 
sensation,  especially  of  joy  or  terror,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  feeling  that  is  strong,  superin- 
duces upon  the  spirit,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  danger  or  interest  M'Carthy's 
fatigue,  for  instance,  had  now  as  completely 
departed  from  him  as  if  he  had  not  been 
abroad  that  day,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
significant  hint  which  he  had  received 
through  the  voice  of  his  mysterious  friend, 
he  felt  that  if  an  opportunity  were  only 
offered  him  he  would  use  the  two  legs  to 
which  his  friend  had  alluded,  when  checked 
by  the  stem  voice  of  their  leader,  with  as 
much  agility  as  ever  they  possessed  during 
his  life.  It  was  tlus  hint  which  made  him 
feel  certain,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  it 
imminent  danger. 

Half  an  hour  had  now  clasped,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  listening  attitudes  and  fre- 
quent startings  of  Finnerty,  that  the  debate 
in  the  lodge  was  high  and  serioua  At 
length,  one  of  the  society  hurriedly  made  his 
appearance,  exclaiming,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
densed and  agitated  whisper,  "  Come  in  and 
help  us — they  won't  stand  the  thing,  there's 
only  three /or  us." 

Finnerty  took  the  candle ;  and,  after  sign- 
ing to  the  person  to  go  out,  brought  it  close 
to  M'Carthy's  eyes,  who  opened  his  m^ 
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And  assumed  'with  Biognlar  success  all  the 
deep  insensible  relaxation  which  character- 
izes heavy  sleep.  Finnerty  even  shook  him, 
and  said,  "Hadn't  you  better  get  up,  sir, 
and  come  to  meet  the  car  ? ''  He  addressed 
a  log,  however,  and  after  another  more  care- 
less and  evidently  satisfied  glance,  he  laid 
down  the  candle,  and  then  said  to  his  wife, 
in  a  whisper,  which,  however,  McCarthy 
could  hear,  "  The  moment  he  wakens  let  us 
know." 

Vread,  who  would  not  seem  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  circumstance,  simply 
nodded,  by  way  of  acquiescence,  and  her 
husband  went  to  join  those  in  the  lodge. 

In  every  country  whose  political,  commer- 
cial, or  social  relations,  are  not  properly 
settled,  or  in  which  there  exists  a  struggle 
between  the  principles  at  variance  with  civil 
order  and  those  of  enhghtened  progress, 
there  will  always  be  found  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  ripe  and  ready  for 
violence  and  crime.  This  is  an  undisputable 
fact,  and  one  the  more  dangerous  too,  inas- 
much as  crime  is  usually  stripped  by  these 
misguided  wretches  of  its  inherent  guilt,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  instrument,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  a  means  to  work  out  an 
end.  It  is  true,  the  relative  portion  of  the 
reckless  and  guilty  is,  in  this  country  at 
least,  considering  its  population,  exceedingly 
small,  for  we  all  know  how  miserable  iJie 
number  of  those  who  are  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  involve  the  character  of  a  district  at 
large,  or  inculpate  the  moral  reputation  of  a 
whole  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
unquestionably  admit,  that,  if  we  contrast 
the  population  of  the  coimtry  at  large,  and 
the  frequency  of  crime  in  it»  joined  to  its 
character  of  cool  and  deHberate  atrocitv, 
with  that  of  the  sister  countries,  we  must 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  even  taking  the  proportions  I 
have  mentioned  into  consideration,  is  not 
only  without  parallel  in  modem  times,  but 
that  rehgion  is  not  merely  a  name,  but,  in 
every  sense,  incapable,  whether  by  its  inter- 
nal spirit  or  mal-administration,  of  discharg- 
ing to  society  those  great  functional  duties 
which  mankind  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
ii     But  now  to  return. 

Finnerty  had  joined  the  meeting ;  his  vdfe, 
approaching  McCarthy,  said,  in  a  low  whis- 
per— 

"They  have  some  argument  about  you, 
whatever  it  is.  However,  with  Grod's  assis- 
tance, 111  venthur  to  do  a  thing  that  may  be 
dangerous  enough  to  myself,  at  any  rate ; 
but  what  do  I  care  about  that,  if  I  can  save 
an  imoffendin'  fellow-creature  fnnn  harm? 
— Stay  where  you  are  then,  till  I  com6  in 
again." 


She  went  out  as  she  spoke,  and  after  an 
interval  of  about  six  or  eight  minutes  again 
made  her  appearance. 

"I  can't  hear  them  plain  enough,"  she 
said,  on  her  return,  "  but  whatever  it  is,  I 
can  undherstan'  that  the  most  of  them  all  is 
against  ii  In  Grod's  name,  at  any  rate,  stay 
where  you  are — they're  risin*  to  go  home, 
and  as  the  night's  light  they'd  be  sure  to 
pounce  upon  you  if  you  attempted  to  escape. 
Whatever  I  can  do  to  save  you  from  harm 
here  I  will" 

The  poor  woman's  escape  from  detection, 
while  performing  the  friendly  office  of  listen- 
ing, was  indeed  very  narrow.  Short  and 
hmTied  as  her  last  advice  to  M'Carthy  was, 
the  words  in  which  she  conveyed  it  had 
scarcely  been  uttered,  when  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  three  persons,  their  faces 
still  blackened,  made  his  appearance.  They 
took  seats  in  silence  around  the  fire,  and  one 
of  them,  handing  over  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to 
Finnerty,  merely  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
pass  that  about  Finnerty  accordingly  did 
so,  and  each  of  them  drank  a  glass  or  two, 
after  which  they  were  silent  as  before.  This 
silence,  to  M'Carthy,  began  to  wear  a  solemn 
and  a  fearful  aspect,  especially  as  he  knew 
enough  of  the  habits  of  the  people  to  be 
aware,  that  in  drinking  whidcey  is  often 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deaden  their  moral 
perceptions,  or,  in  other  word^  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  crime. 

At  length,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  three  of  them — that  is  to 
say,  two  of  the  strangers  and  Finnerty — had 
each  drank  three  glasses  of  spirits,  the  fourth, 
who  had  taken  only  one  glass,  beckoned  to 
the  other  two  to  follow  him. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "they  are  all  gone, 
and  the  coast  is  clear." 

In  this  man's  voice,  M'Carthy,  to  his  in- 
finite delight,  once  more  recognized  that  of 
his  unknown  well-wisher.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  and  the  other  two  left  the  house, 
and,  as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  interested  in 
their  movements,  we  shall  permit  him  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  dining-room  of  the  shooting 
lodge,  where  the  meetmg  had  just  been  held. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  it  is 
so  best,  as  none  of  us  can  become  a  traitor 
against  the  rest  Shew  me  your  pistols  ;  for, 
as  I'm  an  ould  soger.  111  regulate  them  for 
you  better  than  you'll  be  able  to  do  yoiu> 
selvea 

He  accordingly  took  their  pistols,  ex- 
amined them  closely,  fixed  the  powder  in  the 
pans,  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  priming  from 
a  Httle  goat's  horn  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket.  He  then  took  out  his  own,  which 
he  simply  looked  at^  and  again  returned  to 
his  pocket 
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"  Now,"  said  he,  "  our  best  pltm  is  to  take 
him  about  the  biubII  o'  the  back,  wiien  he's 
before  us,  one  only  at  a  time ;  you,"  said 
be,    addressing  the  tallest,  "will  fire  first; 

C" — to  the  other — "  next  if  he  misses 
;  and,  as  I'm  the  boy  that  doesn't  miss 
my  mark.  III  take  him  don-n,  never  fear,  if 
he  should  escape  either  of  you.  Come  now, 
let  us  go  in  and  get  him  to  his  legs,  that  we 
may  start" 

On  making  their  appearance  again,  Fin- 
nerty  approached  M'Carthy,  and  exclaimed 
as  before,  but  on  this  occasion  with  a  loud 
and  eameat  voice,  "  Come,  sir,  get  up  if  you 
plaise  ;  it's  time  for  you  to  meet  the  car." 

To  Oiis  M'Carthy  made  no  reply. 

"  Come,  sir,"  repeated  Finnerty,  "  bounce ; 
hiUo,  I  say,  Mr,  Si'Carthy  ;  up  wid  you,  sir, 
the  car  will  be  waitia'  for  you  ;"  and  he  gave 
him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hallo  ! "  exclaimed  the  pretended  sleeper, 
"have  a  care — easy,  easy — what's  that?  who 
are  you  ? — eh — aw — olC  dear  me,  where 
ami?" 

"  In  a  friend's  house,  sir ;  get  up,  you  know 
Mr.  Purcel'a  car  is  waitin'  for  you  at  the 
mountain  road  below." 

MCarthy  started  to  hia  feet,  and  on  look- 
ing about  him,  exclaimed,  "How  is  this, 
Finnei-ty  ?  why  are  the  faces  of  these  men 
blackened  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  sir,"  replied  Fin- 
nerty, "  they  are  two  or  three  poor  fellows 
that's  on  their  keepin'  in  regard  to  havin' 
paid  their  tithes  l^;ainst  the  vdll  o'  the  people; 
an'  they  don't  wish  to  be  known,  that's  all" 

"Well."  replied  M'Carthy,  "that's  their 
own  a&ir,  and  neither  yours  nor  mine,  Fin- 
nerty.    Come,  then,   are  you  ready  ?  for  I 

"These  boys,  >Ir.  M'Carthy,  baa  promised 
to  take  the  best  care  of  you  while  in  their 
company,  an'  as  they're  goin'  to  the  mount- 
tain  road,  where  your're  to  meet  the  car, 
they'll  bring  you  safe,  sir." 

"  Most  certainly  not,  Finnerty,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  I  shall  be  escorted  liy  no  jwrson  or 
persons  ashamed  to  show  their  faces.  If 
you  refuse  to  come,  you  break  your  word 
with  me  ;  but,  in  any  evi.-nt,  I  shall  not 
travel  with  these  men.  I  mn  too  well  aware 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  I  lie  countrj',  and 
that,  bein<ra  friend  of  Mr,  Purcel,  I  may 
not  be  popular.  1  considei-  myself,  however, 
under  your  protection  aiul  under  the  pi-o- 
tection  of  your  root  and  for  this  reaaou  I ! 
shall  hold  you  accountable  for  my  safety  ; 
fmd,  at  all  events,  unless  you  insist  on  expell- 
ing me,  I  shall  remain  where  I  am  until 
morning." 

"  Why,  if  you  insist  upon  it.  111  go."  re- 
plied Finnerty,  "  and  four  friends  alv 


will  be  betther  and  safer  than  one ;  but  in 
troth,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
I'm  a'most  fairly  knocked  up  myself,  havin' 
been  down  the  counthry  and  through  the 
hills'  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  have  a 
great  number  of  cattle  to  look  afther,  an'  am 
seldom  off  my  foot" 

"Don't  sir,"  said  his  wife,  in  tones  wliich 
were  now  perfectly  intelUgible  to  him, 
"don't  ax  poor  Frank  to  go  wid  you  to- 
night ;  you'll  be  as  well  widout  him,  especial- 
ly as  the  night's  so  bright  and  clear  ;  he's 
tired  indeed,  and,  be  the  same  token,  I  don't 
like  to  be  here  in  the  clouds  of  the  night 
wid  nobody  wid  me  but  m}'8elf." 

"  If  you're  a  gintlemen,  sir,"  said  the  friend- 
ly voice,  "you  won't  take  this  honest  man 
from  his  wife  at  such  an  hour  o'  the  night 
If  you  take  my  advice  too,  I'd  recommend 
you  to  come  along  wid  ourselves  at  wansf 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  friendly  voice 
embodied  in  these  words,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Mrs.  Finnerty.  M'Carthy  accordingly 
replied  :— 

"  Very,  well,  Finnerty,  I  wiU  proceed  with 
these  men.  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to 
cause  you  any  additional  fatigue,  or  to  fetch 
you  from  your  house  at  such  an  hour.  I 
will  therefore  put  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  these  wortliy  fellows, 
who,  I  hope,  will  remember  that  fdthough  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Purcel  personally,  yet  I  am 
none  to  any  harshness  he  may  have  resorted 
to  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes." 

"There's  nobody  here,"  rephed  the  still 
friendly  voice,  "  inclined  to  offer  you  any 
offense,  bekaise  you  happen  to  be  a  friend  to 
Mr.  Purcel " — and  there  was  a  marked  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  name — "  so  now,"  the 
voice  proceeded,  "you  may  make  your  mind 
aisy  on  that  head." 

A  singular  but  significant  laugh  proceeded 
from  the  other  two,  which,  however,  was  re- 
pressed by  a  glance  from  "  the  friend,"  who 
said,  "  Come  boys,  turn  out ;  now,  sir,  the 
sooner  we  get  over  this  journey  the  betther.'' 

■■IVrll,  r  ■■      -1  irr:irfl.v.  "many 

th^Uiks  r,.r  ,v  11  .-|„.  ,:.  ,  ^ll,■ll.■;■  of  your 
house,  aikl  lo  y<ni  iiino,  ilre.  1,'iiinerty,  for 
your  kindness  and  the  ti'ouble  I  have  oc- 
casioned you." 

Mrs.  Finnerty's  voice  had  now  nearly 
abandoned  her  ;  and,  as  our  youii<j  sports- 
man, after  having  shaken  hands  with  her 
husband,  now  paid  that  compliment  to  her- 
self, he  perceived  that  the  poor  creature's 
hand  was  literallv  nnaflive  — -'  r^JA  as  ii^_ 
whilst  the  V" 
Uterallv 
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fnl  escape  from  the  meshes  and  minions  of 
the  law,  a  theme  in  which  his  two  companions 
seemed  to  take  singular  dehght ;  for  they 
laughed  immoderately  at  every  recorded 
victory  in  outwitting  the  legal  functionaries 
aforesaid. 

"I  was  wanst  upon  a  time,"  he  proceeded, 
"  taken  up  for  a  resky  ;*  the  case  bein,*  you 
see,  that  we  wanted  the  rent  and  the  land- 
lord wanted  patience  ;  so  begad,  at  any  rate, 
we  gev  the  bloody  baiUffe  a  thrifle  for  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  was  that  we 
brought  the  cows  back  to  a  neighbor's  place 
that  belonged  to  another  property,  and  the 
four  baiUffs,  poor  creatures,  lay  upon  the 
ground  lookin'  at  us,  an*  never  said  ill  we 
did  it,  for  a  raison  they  had  ;  do  you  undher- 
stand,  boys?" 

"  Ay,  we  do  imdherstand ;  the  bloddy 
thieves  ;  divil  break  his  neck  that  invinted 
rint,  anyhow  ;  sure  there's  no  harm  in  wishin' 
that,  the  vilhun," 

^*  Ay,  an'  tides,  "f  repUed  the  other ; "  how- 
ever, well  settle  that  first*  and  then  the  rents 
will  soon  follow  them ;  an'  sure  there's  no 
harm  in  that  aither." 

"  Well  an'  good : — no,  divil  a  harm's  in  it ; 
' — well  an*  good :  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  grabbed  me  in  a  house  up  in  tlie  moun- 
tains— not  unlike  Finnerty's,  I  think  that's 
his  name — where  1  was  on  my  keepin* ;  so 
what  'ud  3'ou  have  of  it,  but  we  were  comin* 
acrass  the  hills,  jist  as  it  might  be  said  we 
are  now — only  ihere's  none  of  us  a  prisoner, 
thank  goodness — hem !  Well,  I  said  to  my- 
self, hit  or  miss.  111  thry  it ;  I  have  a  pair  o* 
legs,  an*  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  111  put  them 
to  the  best  use :  an*  for  that  raison  itll  be 
divil  take  the  hindmost  wid  us.  Now  listen, 
boys  ;  I  started  ofi^  an'  one  fellow  that  had  a 
pistol  let  bang  at  me,  but  long  life  to  the 
pistol,  divil  a  one  of  it  would  go  off ;  bang 
again  came  the  other  chap's,  but  'twas  ditto 
repaited,  and  no  go  any  more  than  the  other. 
Well,  do  you  know  now,  that  the  third  fel- 
low— for  there  was  only  three  af  them,  I 
must  tell  you — the  third  fellow,  I'm  inclined 
to  think,  was  a  friend  at  bottom  ;  for  the 
devil  a  one  of  him  struv  to  break  his  heart 
in  overtakin'  me.  Well,  by  that  manes,  I 
say,  I  got  off  from  two  of  as  double-distilled 
villains  as  ever  wor  bom  to  die  by  suspin- 
sion.** 

This  narrative,  the  spirit  of  which  was  so 
acceptable  to  his  two  companions,  and,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  equally  so  to  the  third, 
was  treasiured  up  by  M'Carthy,  who  felt  that 
it  ingeniously  but  cautiously  pointed  out  to 
him  the  course  he  should  adopt  imder  his 
own  pecuhar    circumstances.      The  conse- 
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quence  was,  that  on  coming  within  about  a 
couple  of  furlongs  of  a  dark,  narrow,  thickly- 
wooded  glen,  through  which  he  knew  they 
must  pass,  h,e  bolted  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  which,  although  very  considerable  for 
a  man  whose  strength  had  been  so  completely 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  unusual  slavery 
of  that  day*B  wandering  through  the  moim- 
tains,  was,  notwithstanding,  such  as  would 
never  have  enabled  him  to  escape  from  his 
companions. 

He  had  not  gone  a  perch  when  the  click  of 
a  pistol  was  heard,  but  no  report ;  the  fact 
having  been,  that  the  pistol  missed  fire,  and 
did  not  go  off 

"D n  your  blood!"    exclaimed  the 

"  friend  "  to  the  other,  "  fire,  and  don't  let 
him  escape  ; "  the  ruffian  did  so  when  click 
No.  2  was  heard,  but  as  before  no  report 

"  Aisy,"  said  the  feUow  who  had  fired  first, 
pulling  out  a  long  Spanish  dagger  ;  "•  an  inch 
or  two  of  this  is  as  safe  as  a  buUet,  any  day ; 
and  by  japers  he  won't  escape  ii" .  He  sprang 
after  M'Carthy  as  he  spoke,  followed  by  his 
companion.  The  third  man  stepped  a  pace 
or  two  to  the  right,  and  levelling  a  long 
double-barrelled  pistol,  deliberately  fired, 
when  M*Carthy*s  first  pursuer  fell ;  the  sec- 
ond man,  however,  with  that  remarkable 
quickness  of  wit  which  characterizes  the 
Irish,  in  their  outrages  as  well  as  in  their 
pastimes,  suddenly  stooped,  and  taking  the 
dreadful  dagger  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
woimded  man,  continued  the  pursuit  bcuad- 
ing  after  his  foe  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  ferocity,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  stranger,  seeing  that  M'Carttiy  was  still 
in  equal  danger  if  not  in  still  greater,*  for  the 
now  infuriated  ruffian  waa  gaining  upon  him, 
once  more  levelled  his  pistol — fired — and,  as 
before,  down  came  ihe  intended  assassin. 
He  himself  then  sprang  forward,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit  of  M'Carthy,  exclaiming,  "Hell  and 
fury,  why  did  yez  keep  between  me  and  him 
— I  think  he's  hit ;  give  me  that  dagger,  and 
111  go  bail  111  make  his  body  soon  put  six 
inches  of  it  out  of  sight,"  and  having  uttered 
these  words,  he  rushed  forward,  .as  if  in  pur- 
suit of  their  victim. 

After  he  had  left  them,  the  following  brief 
dialogue  took  place  between  these  two  wor- 
thies : — 

"  Hourigan,  blazes  to  me  but  Fm  shot" 

"  Hell's  perdition  to  the  unlucky  villain — 
so  am  I — where  are  you  shot  Mark  ?  " 

"  By  japers,  the  blood's  pourin'  out  from 
me  in  the  thigh,  an'  I'm  afeard  I'm  done  for — 
blast  his  unlucky  hand,  the  villain  ;  I  wisht 
I  had  my  dagger  in  him.  Where  are  you 
shot,  Darby  ?  " 

"Oh,  vo — vo — on  the  right  hip — ^but — 
oh,  sweet  Jajsus,  what  will  become  of  us  if 
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we're  to  die  here — ^maj  the  devil  dap  his 
cruibs*  in  the  sowl  of  him.  that  done  it !  " 

"Amin,  I  pray  the  blessed  Saviour  this 
night!  Do  you  think,  Darby,  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  done  it  a  purpose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mavrone,  oh ! — ^if  I  die  widout  the 

friest,  whatll  become  o'  me,  an'  all  the  sins 
have  to  answer?" 

"I  say,  was  the  villain  a  traitor,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Mavrone,  oh ! — ^blessed  Lord  forgive  me 
— well— I  can  hardly  think  so — didn't  he 
volunteer  along  wid  yourself  an'  myself — oh, 
sweet  Jasus !  what  a  life  I  lead — oh,  Mark 
Eatigan,  Mark  Ratigan,  what  will  become  o' 
me ! — ^I  swore  away  the  hves  of  two  innocent 
men — ^I  proved  three  ahbis  for  three  of  as 
black  villains  as  ever  stretched  a  rope  or 
charged  a  blunderbush !  *  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy 
kingdom  come ' — oh.  Lord !  forbid  that  yet  a 
while !  could  you  join  in  a  Leadhan  wurrafi  f  " 

"  Blast  you,  you  thick-headed  vagabone ! 
don't  you  know  it's  wrong  to  call  me  Mark 
Eatigan — isn't  Phil  Hart  my  name  now? — 
no,  I  tell  you,  that  I  can't  join  you  in  a 
Lmdhan  wurrah — nor  I  didn't  think  you  wor 
such  a  d — d  cowardly  hound  as  you  are — 
can't  you  die — if  you're  goin*  to  die — like  a 
man,  an'  not  like  an  ould  woman  ?  Be  my 
sowl.  Darby,  my  boy,  afther  this  night  I'll 
never  trust  you  again.  It's  yourself  that  'ud 
turn  traitor  on  your  coimtry  and  her  cause, 
if  you  got  the  rope  and  hangman  at  your 
nose." 

"  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  Qod  I  pray  for  us 
sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death, 
amin !  Oh,  sweet  Jasus !  have  parsecution 
on  me  this  night,  an'  spare  me  if  it's  your 
blessed  will,  till  I  get  time  to  repint  proper- 
ly anyhow.  Marl^  darhn',  are  you  gettin' 
waker,  for  I  am  ?  " 

"  To  blazes  wid  you,  and  don't  bother  me 
— no,  I'm  not — I've  tied  my  handkerchy 
about  the  place  I  was  shot  in,  an'  stopped 
the  blood — eh — here — well  done,  Mark — 
hem — ^Phil  Hart,  I  mane — bravo — see  that 
now — instead  of  bleatin'  like  a  dyin'  sheep, 
I've  stopped  the  blood,  an'  here  I  am  able  to 
stand  and  walL  Ck>me,"  said  he,  approach- 
ing his  companion,  "  where  are  you  ehot  ? — 
let  us  see  ?  " 

He  stooped  down,  and  on  examining  the 
wound  by  the  Ught  of  the  moon,  perceived 
at  once  that  it  was  not  all  imagination  and 
evil  conscience.  He  consequently  forced 
him  to  his  legs,  then  bound  up  the  wound 
with  the  fellow's  handkerchief  just  as  he  had 
done  his  own,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  able  to  resume  their  journey,  slowly,  it 

*  Cruibi — talona— oUwa. 


is  true,  and  on  the  part  of  Batigan,  whose 
woimd  was  the  more  serious,  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  and  pain,  notwithstanding 
his  hardihood. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Carthy  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  friendly  Whiteboy,  whose  speed 
of  foot  was  indeed  extraordinary.  On  seeing 
the  dagger  in  his  pursuer's  haoid — for  such 
he  deemed  him  to  be — he  had  prepared 
himself  for  resistance,  the  &tct  being,  than 
in  consequence  of  their  blackened  faces  and 
the  state  of  perturbation  and  excitement  in 
which  he  felt  himself,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  recognize  any  of  the  party  unless  by  their 
voices. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, approaching  him,  "I  have  saved  your 
Hfe  for  this  night  most  Ukely,  by  takin'  the 
life  of  them  that  intended  to  murder  you." 

"I  certainly  feel,"  repHed  M'Carthy,  "  that 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  I  know  not  what 
return  I  can  make  you  for  it  But  why 
should  I  speak  so,  since  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  name,  as  well  as  of  everything  whatso- 
ever concerning  you  ?  As  to  the  other  two 
persons,  I  cannot  imderstand  why  they 
should  attempt  to  murder  me,  as  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  given  offence  to  any 
person." 

"  You  have  never  given  offence  to  them,"  re- 
phed  the  stranger  ;  "  but  unfortunately  this 
part  of  the  coimtry 's  in  such  a  state  of  feelin'  at 
the  present  time,  that  it's  as  aisy  to  find  one 
man  to  murdher  another  as  it  would  be  to 
get  a  man  to  shoot  a  dog.  No,  sir ;  you 
never  offended  these  men,  but  they  were  set 
on  to  take  your  life  by  a  man  who  hates 
you." 

"  Well,  since  you  have  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  so  generous  to  me,  can  you  not 
let  me  know  who  that  person  is  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  that  man  has  a  hundred — ay, 
ten  himdred  eyes  through  the  coimthry — in 
the  shape  of  spies — and  five  times  as  many 
hands  any  time  he  may  wish  for  them.  You 
may  thank  a  friend  of  yours  for  sendin'  me 
to  save  your  hfe  this  night  Your  family 
have  been  friends  to  him  and  to  me  too,  al- 
though you  don't  know  ii  As  for  me,  I  go 
with  him  heart  an'  hand  in  puttin'  down  the 
tithes,  but  I'll  always  save  the  life  of  a  friend 
if  I  can ;  and  indeed  I  have  been  forced  to 
shoot  these  two  men,  in  ordher  to  save 
yours  to-night.  I  must  go  now  and  see 
what  state  they're  in — whether  ahve  or  dead ; 
but  before  I  go,  listen : — teU  the  procthor 
that  he  has  a  fearful  account  to  meet^  and 
that  soon ;  let  neither  him  nor  his  sons  be 
fool-hardy ;  say  to  him,  that  the  wisest  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  remove  himself  and  his  family 
into  the  town  of  Lisnagola ;  or,  if  he  won't 
do  that^  to  keep  his  house  half-filled  with 
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fire-anns ;  for  I  tell  you  now,  the  time  is 
not  long  till  bell  need  them  alL  Tell  them 
not  to  go  out  at  night  at  all,  or  even  by  day, 
unless  well  armed ;  and  do  you  yourselif  take 
the  same  advice  ;  and  now  good-night  But, 
listen  again  :  there,  you  see,  is  the  spot  below 
there,  where  the  car  was  to  meet  you  ;  but 
there's  no  car  in  it,  and  even  if  there  was,  I 
wouldn't  recommend  you  to  go  on  it ;  and  if 
you're  goin'  to  O'Driscol's  don't  go  up  the 
avenue,  but  by  the  back  way,  behind  the 
garden,  for  it's  very  likely  there's  another 
man — and  a  fearful  man,  on  the  look-out  for 
you,  in  case  you  should  be  missed  by  us. 
Farewell,  for  the  present." 

A  few  minutes  brought  this  kind-hearted 
Whiteboy  back  to  the  spot  where  Hourigan 
and  his  companion,  who  was  also  his  cousin, 
fell  He  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  but  still 
highly  gratified,  at  not  finding  them  where 
they  had  fallen,  as  it  was  a  proof  to  him  that 
his  aim  at  either  had  not  been  fatal,  as  he 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  takinc:  their 
lives,  or  of  rendering  tbem  any  greater  in- 
jury  than  the  infiiction  of  such  wound  as 
might  put  an  end  to  their  pursuit  of  M'Car- 
thy.  On  advancing  a  little  farther,  he  saw 
them  proceeding,  by  a  different  but  shorter 
path  towards  the  inland  country ;  and  being 
now  satisfied,  from  their  appearance,  that 
they  had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  he 
left  them  to  reach  home  as  best  they  mighty 
and  proceeded  himself  in  another  direction. 
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It  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that  Moylan 
had  not  the  sHghtest  intention  of  sending 
Mr.  Purcel's  car  to  meet  our  friend  M'Carthv, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  this  devoted  youth  was  likely  to  leave 
the  mountains  alive.  His  own  egregious 
vanity,  engrafted  on  a  cowardly,  jealous,  and 
malignant  disposition,  prompted  him,  ever 
since  he  had  been  induced  by  the  pedlar,  out 
of  a  mere  banter,  to  suppose  that  he  had  en- 
gaged the  affections  of  Julia  Purcel,  to  look 
upon  this  young  man  as  a  person  that  ought 
to  be  got  out  of  his  way.  In  this  manner 
there  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  against  M'Carthy  ;  for  it  so 
happened  that  Moylan,  whilst  anxious  to 
wreak  his  own  jealousy  and  hatred  upon  him, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  executing  the  will  of 
another  individual  who  stood  behind  the 
scenes.  On  every  side,  then,  M'Carthy  was 
Burroimded  by  mortal  dangers  that  were  com- 
pletely vailed  in  obscurity.     During  this  very 


night  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  him,  b» 
the  consequences  what  they  might ;  and  if 
he  should  escape,  in  the  one  instaace,  he  was 
to  be  sought  after  in  whatever  house  he  took 
refuge,  with  the  exception  only  of  Purcel's^ 
which  his  enemies  were,  for  the  present,  afraid 
to  attack.  Ever}'  avenue  and  road  leading  to 
it  however,  was  watched,  with  a  hope  that  if 
he  escaped  elsewhere,  they  might  shoot  him 
down  from  behind  a  hedge. 

The  condition  of  all  secret  and  illegal  so- 
cieties in  Ireland  is,  indeed,  shocking  and 
most  detestable,  when  contemplated  from 
any  point  of  view  whatsoever.  In  every  one 
of  tiiem— that  is,  in  every  local  body  or 
branch  of  such  conspiracy — there  is  a  darker 
and  more  secret  cl^s,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  who  undertake  to  organize  the  con- 
mission  of  crimes  and  outrages ;  and  who, 
when  they  are  controlled  by  the  peaceably- 
disposed  and  enemies  to  bloodshed,  always 
fall  back  upon  this  private  and  blood-stained 
clique,  who  are  always  willing  to  execute 
their  sanguinary  behests,  as  it  were,  con 
amove.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  even  the  virtuous  and  reluctant 
are  often  compelled,  by  the  dark  and  stem 
decrees  of  these  desperate  rufi&ans,  to  peipe- 
trate  crimes  from  which  they  revolt.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  these  abominable 
principles  that  the  arrangements  for  M'Car- 
thy's  murder  were  made  on  the  night  in 
question. 

Jerry  Joyce  perceiving,  as  he  had  feared, 
that  M'Carthy  did  not  return  to  dinner,  at 
once  came  to  the  determination  that  he  would 
go  to  Finnerty's,  where,  from  his  connection 
with  Whiteboyism,  he  knew  that  a  meeting 
of  them  was  to  be  held  on  that  night.  He 
accordingly  armed  himself  with  a  case  of  pis- 
tols, which  he  load  been  allowed  to  keep  for 
the  preservation  of  his  master's  lunily  and 
premises,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
He  had  not  gone,  however,  within  two  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  he  met  Mogue  on  his 
way  home,  carrying  M'Carthy's,  or  rather 
John  Purcel's  double  gun,  and  other  shoot- 
ing gear. 

"  \Vhy,  Mogue,"  said  he,  "  how  does  this 
come  ?    Where's  Mr.  M'Carthy  from  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  I  may  never  sin — but  sure  I 
know  I  will — for  I'm  a  great  sinner — Gk)d 
forgive  me  1 — but  anyhow,  that  I  may  never 
sin,  if  I'm  worth  the  washin' !  Oh !  Jerry, 
darlin',  sick  a  kiUin'  day  as  we  had  I  never 
passed,  an'  I'm  well  accustomed  to  the  moun- 
tains. Sure,  now,  Jerry,  if  you  have  one 
spunk  of  common  charity  in  yoiu*  composi- 
tion, youll  take  me  up  on  your  back  and 
carry  me  home,  otherwise  I'll  lie  down  on  the 
road,  and  either  die  at  wanst  or  sleep  it  out 
till  momin'." 
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''But  that's  not  tellin'  me  where  you  left 
Mr.  McCarthy,"  replied  Jerry,  whose  appre- 
hensions were  not  at  all  lessened  by  this  in- 
direct and  circuitous  answer.  "Where  is 
he,  and  what  has  become  of  him  ? '' 

"  Of  all  the  mists  that  ever  riz  out  o'  the 
«urth,  or  fell  from  the  blessed  heavens  above 
us — glory  be  to  the  name  of  God  !  we  had  it 
on  the  mountains  this  whole  day.  Why, 
now,  Jerry,  a  happy  death  to  me,  but  you 
might  cut  it  with  a  knife,  at  the  very  least, 
an*  how  we  got  through  it»  I'm  sure,  barrin' 
the  Providence  of  Qod,  I  dunna.  But  in- 
deed we're  far  from  bein'  worthy  of  the  care 
He  takes  of  us." 

While  speaking,  he  had,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  fatigue,  taken  his  seat  upon  the  gras- 
sy ditch,  which  boimded  in  tiie  road,  and  al- 
together enacted  the  part  of  a  man  complete- 
ly broken  down  by  over-exertion. 

"  But,  Mogue,  my  pious  creature,  you're 
not  tellin*  us  where  you  left " 

Why,  then,  salvation  to  you,  for  one  Jerry, 
do  you  think  it's  ait  him  I  did?  Sound 
asleep  in  Frank  Finnertj's  I  left  him,  where 
hell  be  well  taken  care  of.  Oh  I  thin,  if  ever 
a  poor  inofifensive  young  gintleman — for  sure 
he's  that  by  birth,  as  we  say,  at  all  events,  as 
well  as  by  lamin* — ^was  brought  to  death's 
door  with  this  day's  work,  he  was.  I  thought 
to  flatther  him  home  if  he  could  come,  but  it 
was  no  go.  An'  thin,  agin,  I  thought  it  was 
a  sin  to  ax'  him ;  an'  so  for  a  afraid  they'd 
be  alarmed  at  home,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
make  all  your  minds  aisy.  An'  whisper 
hether,  Jerry — not  that  I  look  upon  Frank 
Finnerty  as  the  man  he  ought  to  be,  for  we 
all  know  the  narrow  escape  he  had  for  the 
murder  of  Tom  Whisky's  son — still  an'  all, 
he's  safe  wid  Finnerty,  bekaise  he  knows 
that  we  know  where  he  is,  and  that  if  any- 
thing happened  him  we'd  bould  him  account- 
able." 

"Well,"  replied  Jerry,  affecting  a  satis- 
&ction  wliich,  however,  he  did  not  feel,  "  I'm 
glad  he's  safe ;  for,  as  you  say,  Mogue, 
although  Frank  Finnerty  is  pretty  well 
known,  still  what  could  tempt  him  to  harm 
Mr.  McCarthy  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Mogue ;  "  still  an'  aU, 
the  nerra  foot  Fd  brought  him  to  his  house, 
only  we  stumbled  on  it  out  o'  the  mist,  by 
^ere  accident,  an'  by  coorse  it  was  the  next 
to  us.  Goodness'  sake,  Jerry,  carry  these 
things  home  for  me,  will  you  ?  I'm  not  able 
to  mark  the  ground — do,  avick,  an'  111  ofifer 
up  a  pathran  avy  for  you  before  I  lay  down 
my  head  this  nighty  tired  as  I  am." 

"Well,  begad,   it's    myself   that    would, 

Mogue,  but  you  see,  as  I'm  out  for  a  while, 

an'  so  near  my  poor  mother's,  throth  111  slip 

over  and  see  bow  she  is,  the  crature ;  only 
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for  that,  Mogue,  Fd  lighten  you  of  the  shootiu' 
things  wid  a  heart  an'  a  hall" 

"  But  sure  you  can  see  your  poor  mother, 
the  crature,  any  other  evenin'?  Do  come 
back,  Jerry,  an'  111  do  twiste  as  much  for  you 
agin.  Oh !  oh !  milia  murther !  I'm  not 
able  to  get  on  my  legs.  Give  me  your  hand, 
Jerry — oh!  oh! — well,  well — what's  this  at 
all  ?  Jerry,  achora,  don't  desart  me  now,  'an 
me  in  the  state  you  see.  I'll  never  get  home 
by  myself — that's  what  I  won't — mavrone, 
oh !  what's  this?— Fm  fairly  kilt" 

"  Well,  but  the  thruth  is,  Mogue,"  replied 
his  companion,  "  that  I  got  a  message  from 
my  mother,  sayin'  that  she's  not  well,  and 
wishes  most  partiklarly  to  see  me  about  my 
sisther  Shibby's  marriage.  Now,  Mogue, 
you're  a  pious  and  religious  boy,  an'  would 
be  the  last  to  encourage  me  to  neglect  a 
parent's  wishes :  ay,  or  that  would  allow  m^ 
to  do  so,  even  if  I  intended  it ;  throth  I 
know  it's  a  scoulden'  you'd  give  me  if  I  did." 

Mogue's  flank  was  completely  turned  ;  he 
n^ciS,  in  fact,  most  adroitly  taken  upon  his 
own  principle;  his  egregious  vanity  was 
ticked  by  this  compliment  to  his  piety ;  and. 
as  he  was  at  no  time  a  person  of  Arm  charao- 
ter,  he  gave  way. 

Thought  Jerry  to  himself,  as  he  left  this 
plausible  hj^ocrite,  to  proceed  home  under 
his  affected  &tigue,  "  I  know  there's  mischief 
on  foot  to-night,  for  if  there  wasn't  I  an' 
others  'ud  be  summoned  to  this  meetin'; 
there  will  be  nobody  there,  I  suppose,  but 
the  hlaick  squad  or  the  bloodmen.  It'll  go 
hard  wid  me,  at  any  rate,  but  I'll  send  one 
there  thatll  bring  Mr.  McCarthy  from  among 
them  widout  suspicion  ;  an'  so  here  goes  to 
lose  no  time  about  it" 

He  then  plunged  into  the  most  solitary 
and  remote  fields,  and  pursued  his  way, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  meet  no  one,  much 
less  any  of  those  who  belonged,  as  he  said. 
"  to  the  black  squad." 

Of  late,  the  state  of  public  feeling  upon 
the  subject  of  tithes  had  become  so  violent 
and  agitated,  that  Mr.  Purcel's  immediate 
friends  found  it  almost  a  matter  involving 
their  personal  safety  to  dine  with  him.  At 
all  evente,  such  of  them  as  accepted  his  hos- 
pitality took  care  to  leave  his  house  very 
early,  and  to  keep  themselves  well  armed 
besides.  On  the  evening  in  question,  no  one 
had  been  invited  but  M'Cartiiy  and  FergUB 
O'DriscoL  The  heroic  magistrate,  however, 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  threatening  let- 
ter, would  not  suffer  his  son  (who  certainly 
participated  in  none  of  his  father's  coward- 
ice), to  dine  abroad  at  all,  lest  his  absence 
and  well-known  intrepidity  might  induce 
the  Whiteboys,  or  other  enemies  of  law,  to 
attack  the  house  when  ite  principal  defence 
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was  from  home.  The  evening,  therefore, 
hung  heavy  on  their  heads  at  Longshot 
Lodge,  which  was  the  name  of  Purcel's 
residence,  especially  upon  that  of  the  fair 
Julia,  who  felt  not  merely  disappointed,  but 
tmusually  depressed  by  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  her  lover,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the 
turbulence  which  prevailed  in  the  coimtry. 
She  scarcely  ate  any  dinner,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  retired  to  her  own 
room,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  way 
by  which  he  should  approach  the  house, 
where  she  watched,  casement  up,  imtil  she 
heard  a  foot  in  the  avenue,  which,  however, 
her  acute  ear,  well  accustomed  to  McCarthy's, 
soon  told  her  was  not  that  of  her  lover.  On 
looking  more  closely  she  perceived,  however, 
that  it  was  Mogue  MoylMi ;  and,  unable  to 
restrain  her  impatience,  she  raised  the  win- 
dow still  higher,  and  called  down  as  Mogue 
passed  imder  it,  on  his  way  round  to  the 
kitchen,  but  in  a  low,  eamest^voice,  with,  as 
Mogue  thought,  a  good  deal  of  confidential 
in  it,  "  Is  that  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Eh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  struck  almost  on  the 
instant  into  a  state  of  ecstacy  ; ''  Is  that  Miss 
Julia?" 

"Yes,  Mogue,"  she  rephed,  in  the  same 
low  voice,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
speaking  to  you  from  this  ;  stay  there,  and  I 
will  go  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  front 
parlor." 

"  Well,"  thought  Mogue,  "it  is  come  to 
this  at  last  ?  oh,  thin,  but  I  was  a  blackguard 
haythen  an*  nothing  else  ever  to  think  of 
you,  Letty  Lenehan,  or  any  low-bom  mis- 
creant like  you.  The  devU  blow  her  aist, 
waist,  north,  and  south,  the  flipe  o'  blazes, 
and  to  think  o'  the  freedoms  she  used  to 
take  wid  me,  as  if  she  was  my  aquils ;  but 
sure,  dam  her  cribs !  whatever  I  intended  to 
do,  it  wasn't  to  marry  her,  an'  can  I  forget, 
moreover,  the  day  she  gave  me  the  bloody 
nose,  when  I  only  went  to  take  a  small  taste 
o'  liberty  wid  the  thief." 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  Julia 
made  her  appearance  at  the  window,  with, 
in  fact,  a  blushing  face,  if  it  could  have  only 
been  seen  with  sufficient  Ughi  Now  that 
she  stood  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Moy- 
lan,  she  felt  all  the  awkwardness  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  task  she  had  undertaken, 
which  was  te  inquire,  without  seeming  te 
feel  any  personal  interest,  as  te  the  cause  of 
her  lover's  absence.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vailing agitation,  and  the  outrages  arising 
from  it,  ^e  had  heard  of  so  many  accidents 
with  sportsmen,  so  many  guns  had  burst,  so 
many  explosions  had  taken  place,  and  so 
many  lives  had  been  lost,  that  her  warm 
fancy  pictured  his  death  in  almost  every 
Tariety  of  way  in  which  a  gun  could  occasion 


ii  Owing  to  all  this,  she  experienced  a 
proportionable  share  of  confusion  and  dif- 
fidence in  managing  her  inquiries  with 
proper  address,  and  without  betraying  any 
suspicion  of  her  motives. 

"Mogue,"  said  she,  "I — hem — hem — I 
hope  you  don't  feel  fatigued  after  your 
sport  ?  " 

"Ah,  then,  there  it  comes,"  thought  Mo- 
gue ;  "  how  the  crature  feels  for  me  !  an'  even 
if  I  did,  Miss  Julia,  sure  one  kind  word 
when  I  come  home  is  fit  to  cure  it" 

"And  you  are  sure  te  get  that,  Mogue," 
replied  Julia,  who  teok  it  for  granted  that 
he  referred  to  Letty  Lenehan,  "but  whis- 
per," she  proceeded,  still  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  heard 
making  the  proposed  inquiries  by  any  of  her 
family,  "  are  you  alone  ?  " 

"I  am,  indeed.  Miss  Julia,"  he  replied  in 
a  tone  of  such  coaxing  and  significant  con- 
fidence, as  would  have  been  irresistibly 
laughable  had  she  understood  why  he  used 
it,  "I  am  alone,  Miss  Julia,  and  you  needn't 
be  either  ashamed  or  daunted  in  savin* 
whatever  you  Hke  to  me — maybe  I  could 
guess  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  but  I  declare 
to  you,  and  that  my  bed  may  be  in  heaven, 
but,  say  what  you  will,  youll  find  me — 
honor  bright — do  you  understand  that.  Miss 
Julia?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  do,  Mogue,  and  if  I 
didn't  think  so,  I  wouldn't  have  watehed 
your  return  to-night  as  I  did,  or  been  here 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  you  say  you 
know." 

An'  sure.  Miss  Julia,  you  might  a  known 
for  some  time  past  that  I  knew  it ;  didn't  I 
look  like  one  that  was  up  to  it?  An'  listen 
hether.  Miss  Julia,  my  family  was  all  honor 
bright ;  we  wor  great  people  in  our  day ; 
sure  we  owned  a  big  sweep  of  country  long 
ago  an'  wor  great  sogei-s.  We  fought  against 
the  Sassenaghs,  the  dirty  EngUsh  bodaghs, 
an'  because  there  was  a  lot  of  us  ever  an'  always 
hanged  from  time  to  time,  that's  the  raison 
why  we  have  sich  a  hatred  to  the  Enghsh 
law  still,  one  an*  all  of  us.  Sure  my  grand- 
father, glory  be  to  God,  was  hanged  for 
killin*  a  Sa^nagh  ganger,  and  my  own 
father,  Miss  JuHa,  did  his  endeavors  to  be 
as  great  as  the  best  of  them,  knowin*  no 
other  way  for  to  vex  and  revinge  himself 
upon  the  dirty  Sassenaghs  of  the  country ; 
for  siure,  you  know  yourself,  it's  full  o*  them 
— ay,  about  us  in  all  directions  He  borried 
a  horse  in  a  private  way  from  one  o'  them, 
but  then  he  escaped  from  that ;  he  next  had 
a  'bout  at  what  they  caU'd  perjurj',  although 
it  was  well  known  to  us  all  that  it  was  only 
his  thumb  he  kissed,  and,  any  how,  the 
thing  was  done  upon  a  FVotestant  Bible; 
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but,  at  all  events,  he  went  an'  honest  and 
honorably,  as  far  as  gettin'  himself  trans- 
ported for  parjury .  I  hope  you  understhand, 
Miss  Julia,  that  Fm  accountin'  for  any  dis- 
paragin*  observations  you  might  a'  heard 
against  us,  an'  showin'  you  why  we  acted  as 
we  did." 

"But,  Mogue,"  said  she,  smiHng  at  this 
most  incomprehensible  piece  of  famaily  his- 
tory, "I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  imitate 
the  example  or  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  your  family  I " 

"  You  really  hope  so ;  now  do  you  really 
hope  so,  Miss  Julia?" 

**  Unquestionably ;  for  granting  you  marry, 
as,  I  dare  say  you  intend,  would  it  not  be  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  your  wife  to " 

"  Why,  then  I  do  intend  it ;  are  you  not 
satisfied,  Miss  Julia?  and  what  is  more, 
although  it's  my  intention  to  violate  the  law 
in  a  private  and  confidential  way,  still  I  have 
no  intention  of  bein'  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported by  it ;  that  I  may  be  happy  if  I  have 
— No,  for  the  sake  of  tiiat  wife,  Miss  Julia, 
do  you  imderstand,  it's  my  firm  intention  to 
die  in  my  bed  if  I  can  ;  I  hope  you  feel  that 
there's  comfort  in  tkat" 

"To  whatever  woman  you  make  happy 
Mogue,  there  will  be;  Well,  but,  Mogue, 
tell  me  ;  had  you  a  good  day's  sport  ?  " 

"  Sorra  worse  then  ;  God  pardon  me  for 
•wearinV*  he  rephed.  "There  riz  a  mist  in 
the  moimtains  that  a  man  could  build  a 
house  vadiy  if  there  was  any  implements  to 
be  found,  hard  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  it. 
All  we  got  was  a  brace  of  grouse  and  a  snipe 
or  two." 

"And — hem — well  but — hem — ^why  Mo- 
gue, you  give  but  a  very  miserable  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  Had  you 
any  one  with  you? — Oh,  yes,  by  the  way, 
did  I  not  see  IVIr.  M'Carthy  go  out  with  you 
this  morning  ?  ", 

"  Yes,  Miss  Julia,  you  did  ;  he  went  out 
wid  me,  sure  enough,"  rephed  Mogue,  drily, 
and  with  rather  a  dissati^ed  tone. 

"He  is  a — hem^  does  he  shoot  well?  " 

"He  shoots  well  enough.  Miss  Juha — 
when  he  pulls  the  trigger  the  gun  goes  off  ; 
but  as  for  killin'  birds,  that  my  bed  may 
be  in  heaven  but  they  fly  away  laughin*  at 
him." 

"He  came  with  you  as  to  as  ODriscoVs," 
she  said,  at  once  putting  a  query  in  the 
shape  of  an  assertion,  "  and  I  suppose  sent 
some  apology  to  my  fether  and  brothers,  for 
not  having  been  here  to  dinner." 

"  Hem !  come  as  far  as  Mr.  O'Driscol's  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mogue ;  "  troth  he's  about  the 
poorest  piece  o'  goods  ever  carried  a  gim — 
God  help  the  unhappy  woman  thatTl  get 
him ;  for  sorra  thing  he  is  but  a  mere  excuse 


for  a  man.  I  left  him  lyin'  like  a  half-hung 
dog,  up  in  the  mountains  above." 

Julia  started,  and  almost  screamed  with 
terror  at  this  account  of  her  lover.  "Gra- 
cious heavens,  Moylan,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
she  exclaimed — "up  in  the  moimtains! — 
where  and  how  in  the  moimtains?  Is  he  ill, 
or  does  he  want  aid  or  assistance  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Julia  ;  but  the  truth  is,  he's  a 
poor  cur  of  a  creature  that's  not  able  to  under- 
take a  man's  task  at  aH ;  he's  lyin'  knocked  up 
in  Frank  Finnerty's ;  moanin'  and  groanin'  an' 
yowlin',  like  a  sick  hound  ;  I  had  to  carry  or 
drag  him  over  half  the  moimtains ;  for,  from 
the  blessed  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  this  day, 
he  wasn't  able  to  put  a  foot  undher  him,  an* 
he  did  nothing  but  blasphayme  an'  curse 
every  one  he  knew ;  your  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, your  sisther,  and  mother,  and  your- 
self; he  cursed  and  blasphaymed  you  all, 
helther  skelther;  I  could  bear  all.  Miss 
Juha  till  he  came  to  run  you  down,  an*  'tis 
well  for  him  that  I  hadn't  the  gun  in  my 
hand  when  he  did  it,  that's  all ;  or,  that  I 
may  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  I'd  a'  given  him 
a  touch  o'  the  Moylan  blood  for  your  sake — 
an'  now.  Miss  Julia,"  he  proceeded,  "I  hope 
we  imderstand  one  another.  As  for  him  he's 
a  pitiful  whelp ! " 

"Are  you  in  jest  or  earnest?"  she  in- 
quired, changing  her  tone. 

"  That  luck  may  flow  on  me,  but  I'm  in 
aimest,  Miss  Juha — but  no  matther  for  that, 
don't  you  let  you  spirits  down,  think  of  our 
great  family  ;  and  remimber  that  them  that 
was  wanst  great  may  be  great  agin.  Plaise 
God  we'll  have  back  the  forwhitled  estates, 
when  we  get  the  IMiUstone  broke,  an'  the 
Mill  that  ground  us  banished  from  the  coun- 
thry ;  however,  that  wiU  come  soon  ;  but  in 
the  mane  time.  Miss  Julia^  I  have  a  saycret 
to  tell  you  about  him." 

"  About  l^Ir.  M'Carthy  ?  "  she  asked,  sadly 
puzzled  as  to  the  tendency  and  object  of  his 
conversation,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
awakened  to  an  indistinct  interest,  respect- 
ing this  secret  concerning  her  lover. 

"Yes,  miss;  hsten  hether.  Miss  Juha; 
would  you  beheve  it  that  he,  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
is  sworn,  or  any  way  as  good  as  sworn,  to 
take  your  father's  hfe  away  ?  " 

"  No,  Mogue,"  she  rephed  firmly,  but  with 
good  humor,  "  not  a  syllable." 

"  Well  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  he  did  not 
swear  to  do  it  in  plain  words,  he  did  as 
good.  You  won't  braithe  a  syllable  of  this, 
Miss  Juha ;  but  hsten  still — You  know  the 
ruction  that's  through  the  counthry  aginst 
tides?" 

"I  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"An'  that  the  whole  coimthry  is  sworn 
Whiteboys,  and  that  all  the  Whiteboys 
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sworn,  of  cooree,  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
That's  the  oath  they  take  now,  miss,  by  all 
accounta" 

"  So  they  say  Mogue." 

"Well,  miss,  would  you  believe  it,  that 
that  fellow,  the  ungrateful  hound  that  he  is, 
that  same  Francis  McCarthy,  is  at  the  head 
^of  them,  is  one  of  their  great  leaders,  and  is 
often  out  at  night  wid  the  villains,  leadin' 
them  on  to  disturbances,  and  directin'  them 
how  to  act ;  ay,  an*  he  doesn't  like  a  bone  in 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  body,  any  more  than  in  your 
fether's." 

"  Ha ! — ha ! — ha !  very  good,  Mogue,  but 
make  it  short — ha! — ha! — ha! — and  who's 
your  authority  for  all  this  ?  " 

"  Himself  miss,  for  a  great  part  of  it ;  it  was 
this  day,  he  wanted  myself  to  become  a  White- 
boy;  but  I  had  the  grace  o'  God  about  me,  I 
hope,  an*  resisted  the  temptation.  *  Mogue,* 
says  he,  '  you  are  a  good  Catholic,  an'  ought  to 
join  us ;  we're  sworn  to  put  down  the  tides 
altogether,  an*  to  banish  Protestantism  out 
o' the  counthry.'" 

"  But  is  not  MCarthy  himself  a  Protest- 
ant ?  "  said  Julia. 

"Not  he,  miss,  he  only  turned  to  get  a 
lob  o'  money  from  the  Great  College  in 
I>ublin  above ;  sure  they  provide  for  any 
one  that  will  turn,  but  he's  a  true  CathoHc 
at  heart ;  an'  when  the  time  comes  he'll  show 
ii" 

"  And  you  say  he  joins  their  meetings  at 
night,  Mogue?" 

"  That  I  may  be  blest,  but  he  does,  miss ; 
and  since  you  must  know  the  truth,  he's  at 
one  o*  them  this  very  nighi" 

"  Then  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood  with 
respect  to  his  fatigue  ?  *' 

"  He  put  me  up  to  it,  miss ;  and  bid  me  say 
it ;  howandever  my  mind  wasn't  aisy  undher 
it ;  and  now  you  know  the  truth." 

"  And  does  he  blacken  his  face  as  well  as 
the  other  ^Vhiteboys?" 

"  That  hurt  or  harm  may  never  come  near 
me  but  he  does  that  same  ;  I  have  it  from 
them  that  seen  him  and  knew  him,  in  spite 
o*  black  face  an'  alL" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — well  good-night,  Mogue, 
and  many  thanks  for  your  most  important 
and  truthful  secret" 

"Before  you  go.  Miss  Julia^  one  other 
word  ;  listen,  there  a  man  worth  a  ship  load 
of  him,  that's  in  grate  consate  wid  you — re- 
member the  ould  famihes.  Miss  Julia,  an' 
them  that  suffered  for — for — their  coimthry. 
Now  here*  the  kind  o'  man  Fd  recoipmend 
you  for  a  husband ;  don't  let  a  pair  o'  red 
cheeks  or  black  eyes  lead  you  by  the  nose — 
an'  what  signifies  a  good  figure,  when 
neither  the  handsomest  nor  the  strongest 
pian  can  keep  off  a  headache  or  a  fit  o'  the 


blackguard  cholic — ^bad  luck  to  it — ^when 
they  come  on  one.  No,  Miss  Julia,  always 
in  tibe  man  that's  to  be  your  husband,  prefer 
good  lajstin'  color  in  tiie  complection,  an' 
Uttle  matther  about  the  color  of  the  eyes  if 
they  always  smile  upon  yourself — then  agin, 
never  marry  a  man  that  swears.  Miss  Julia, 
but  a  man  that's  fond  of  his  prayers,  and  is 
given  to  piety — sich  men  never  use  any 
but  harmless  oaths,  sich  as  may  I  be  blest, 
salvation  to  me,  and  the  like — that's  the 
kind  o'  men  to  make  a  husband  of,  and  I 
have  sich  a  man  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  Mogue,"  said  Julia,  who  was 
too  quick-witted  to  misunderstand  him  any 
longer.  "Many  thanks  for  yoiu*  good  ad- 
vice— and  whisper,  Mogue — who  knows  but 
I  may  follow  it  ?    Good-night ! " 

"  Good-night,  darlin*,"  he  whispered  in  a 
kind  of  low  triumphant  cackle,  that  caused 
her  to  shake  her  very  sides  with  laughter, 
after  she  had  closed  the  window. 

Julia  Purcel,  who  could  attribute  Moylan's 
extraordinary  conversation  te  nothing  but  a 
more  than  usual  indulgence  in  Uquor,  did 
not  for  a  single  moment  suffer  herself  te  be- 
come influenced  by  the  imaccountable  infor- 
mation which  she  had  heard  respecting 
M'Carthy.  But  even  if  it  had  been  true,  she 
was  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  with- 
out disclosing  the  private  conversation  she 
had  had  with  Moylan,  she  could  not  without 
pain  communicate  it  to  her  family.  As  it 
was,  however,  she  placed  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  any  portion  of  it,  and  on  further  re- 
flection, she  felt  all  her  apprehensions  con- 
cerning M'Carthy  revived.  If  she  experienced 
anything  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  from  the 
dialogue,  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  if 
M'Carthy  had  suffered  injury,  Mogue  would 
not  have  been  so  much  at  ease  on  his  return. 
When  his  return  was  made  known,  however, 
te  the  family  at  large,  Mogue  repeated  his 
first  version,  and  assured  them  that  he, 
M'Carthy  had  laid  down  in  Finnerty's  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  recruit  his  strength.  He  sup- 
posed he  would  soon  be  home,  he  said — or 
for  that  matter,  maybe  as  he  foimd  himself 
comfortable,  he  would  stop  there  for  the 
nighi  Mogue  himself  had  come  home  to 
make  their  minds  easy,  and  to  let  them  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  had  kept  him  away. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  family  were  satis- 
fied, but  as  M'Carthy  had  communicated  to 
the  male  portion  of  them  the  friendly  warn- 
ing he  had  got  from  the  Whiteboy,  they  said, 
that  although  he  might  have  been  safe  enough 
when  Mogue  left  him  in  the  mountains,  yet 
considering  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  unquestionably  had  enemies,  he  might 
not  be  free  from  danger  on  his  way  home. 
There  was  scarcely  a  night  in  tho  week  thai 
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the  oaontry  was  not  trayersed  by  multitades 
of  those  excited  and  unscnipulous  mobs, 
that  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  peace- 
ful, or  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  them. 
Accordingly,  after  waiting  a  couple  of  hours, 
Alick  Purcel  got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
proposed  to  go  as  far  as  O'DriscoFs,  where 
they  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  come  to  dinner,  they  would  find  him 
should  he  have  returned. 

"  Alick,"  said  the  father,  "  after  all  the 
notices  we  have  got»  and  considering  the 
feeling  that  is  against  us,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
be  fool-hardy — don't  go  by  the  road  but  cross 
the  fields." 

"  Such  is  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  Alick  ; 
''  for  although  no  coward,  still  I  am  but  fiesh 
and  blood,  and  it  is  death  you  know,  for 
mere  flesh  and  blood  to  stop  a  bullet  Give 
me  my  enemy  face  to  face  and  I  don't  fear 
him,  but  when  he  takes  me  at  night  from  be- 
hind a  hedge,  courage  is  of  little  use,  and 
won't  save  my  life." 

On  arriving  at  OThiscors,  he  found  that 
M'Carthy  had  not  come,  and  after  waiting 
till  one  o'clock,  he  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture At  this  moment,  a  female  servant 
tapped  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  after 
having  been  desired  to  come  in,  she  com- 
municated the  following  startling  particulars : 
— She  had  forgotten  her  waslung,  she  said, 
and  gone  out  a  little  time  before  to  bring  it 
in,  and  in  doing  so,  she  spied  several  men 
with  black  faces  and  white  shirts  skulking 
about  the  house.  She  was  not  sure,  she 
said,  on  having  the  question  put  to  her, 
whether  she  had  been  seen  by  them  or  not 

This  communication,  which  Was  given  with 
every  mark  of  alarm  and  terror,  completely 
altered  the  posture  of  afi&drs  at  the  magis- 
trate's. Eatherine  ODrisoors  &ce  became 
deadly  pale  as  she  turned  a  glance  upon 
young  Purcel,  which  he  well  understood. 
"Alick,"  said  she,  "under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  absolute  madness  te  at- 
tempt going  home  to-night  It  is  very  likely 
they  have  discovered  that  you  are  here,  and 
are  watehing  for  you." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  return  home,"  he  replied, 
"  it  is  equally  probable  that  John  and  my 
father,  wondering  at  my  delay,  may  come  to 
look  for  me,  and  in  that  case  they  might  meet 
these  ruffians— or  rather  might  be  waylaid 
by  them." 

"Purcel,  my  dear  fellow!"  said  the 
magistrate,  who  was  now  pretty  deep  in  his 
cups,  and  consequently  somewhat  pot-valiant 
—or  at  least  disposed  to  show  them  a  teuch 
of  his  valor — "  Alick,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
courageous  enough,  I  admit,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  put  yourself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  brave  and  loyal  old  magistrate,  who 


is  not  to  be  cowed  and  intimidated  by  a  crew 
of  midnight  cut-throats..  You'll  see  now, 
AUck,  my  boy,  what  a  teuch  of  loyal  courage 
can  do.  Upon  my  honor,  and  conscience,  I 
will  myself  escort  you  home." 

"By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  Purcel,  "1 
could  not  think  of  putting  you  te  such  a  risk 
and  inconvenience  at  this  late  hour."  ' 

"  But  I  say  by  all  manes,  Alick — and  as  for 
inconvanience,  it  is  none  at  alL" 

"  But  Mr.  Purcel  will  expose  neither  him* 
self  nor  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Eatherine  ; 
"he  will  be  guided  by  good  sense,  and  re«> 
main  here  to-night" 

"  Tut  I  you  foolish  cowardly  girl,  go  to 
bed — ^you  play  loo  very  well,  and  have  won 
seven-and-sixpence  from  me  to-night  That's 
your  province.  No,  upon  my  sowl  and  honor, 
111  see  him  home.  What !  is  it  for  the  in- 
telligent and  determined  OThriscol,  as  your 
brother  John  said — and  who  is  well  known 
to  be  a  very  divil  incarnate  when  danger's 
before  him — is  it  for  such  a  man — ^the  terror 
of  evil-doers — to  funk  from  a  crew  of  White- 
boys  !  What  would  my  friend  the  Castle  say 
if  it  knew  it? — divil  resave  the  line  ever  it 
would  correspond  with  me  again.  Qet  me 
my  pistols,  I  say — a  case  for  each  pocket,  and 
the  blimderbush  under  my  arm — then  come 
on,  M'Donough,  as  the  play  says,  and  blazes' 
to  him  who  runs  last "  Here  he  gave  a  lurch 
a  little  to  the  one  side,  after  which  he  placed 
himself  in  something  intended  for  a  military 
attitude,  and  drawing  his  hand  down  his 
whiskers,  he  inflated  himself  as  if  about  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  "Soldiers,  steady," 
— here  he  gave  another  lurch — "  recover  omes 
(arms) — charge  bayonete — present — halt — 
to  the  right  about— -double  quick — bravo — 
you  see  what  I  could  do,  if  placed  in  a  mili- 
tary position." 

"We  do,  sir,"  said  Fergus,  laughing; 
"  not  a  doubt  of  it"  The  latter  then  whis- 
pered something  to  Purcel,  who  smiled,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  doughty  magis- 
trate, said : — 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  insist  upon  protecting 
me  home " 

"Good — that's  the  VTord,  Alick — steady 
boys — shoulder  omes." 

"  I  will  feel  very  happy,  sir,  in  your  escort" 

"Yes,  Alick — ^yes — exactly  so — but  then 
we  are  time  enough,  man — the  night's  but 
young  yet — we  must  have  another  tumbler/ 
before  we  go — ^if  it  is  only  to  put  terror  into) 
these  villains." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  veait^  sir.  My  father  and  John 
may  possibly  come  over  here,  and  if  they  do 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  blood-thirsty 
villains,  who  care  so  little  about  human  life 
— especially,  sir,  when  that  life  belongs  to 
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either  a  tithe-proctor  or  a  magistrate,  may 
do.  You  will  obhge  me  very  much,  sir,  by 
coming  with  me  now.  I  wish  to  heavens  I 
had  your  courage,  Mr.  ODriscol,  and  that  I 
was  such  a  wicked  and  desperate  dare-devil 
as  you  are." 

"Good,  Alick,  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, youVe  hit  me  off  there — hallo — what 
is  this  ? — put  these  pistols  and  that  blunder- 
bush  aside,  and  be  d d  to  you,  we  don't 

want  them  yet  awhile  ; "  this  was  addressed 
to  the  servant  who  had  brought  them  at 
Fergus's  suggestion.  "I  am  a  hospitable 
man,  Alick — a  convivial  man^ — ^and  I  tell  you 
that  I  don't  wish  a  guest  to  leave  my  house 
with  dry  lips — and  what  is  more,  I  won't 
allow  it---sit  down  then,  and  take  your  punch, 
or  if  you're  afraid  of  these  fellows  why  didn't 
you  say  so  ?  " 

*•!  am  then,  sir,"  replied  AUck,  who 
thought  that  by  admitting  the  fact,  he  might 
the  sooner  bring  matters  between  himself 
and  the  magistrate  to  a  crisis. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  latter,  "you  ad- 
mit your  cowardice,  do  you? — Well,  upon 
my  honor  and  reputaytion,  Alick,  I'm  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  you — a  young  fellow 
like  you — and  a  coward  !  Now  111  tell  you 
what,  AUck,  I  hate  a  coward — ^I  despise  a 

coward,  and  d n  me  if  any  man  who  is 

mane  enough  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
one,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  escort  this 
night  Then  stay  where  you  are,  sir,  and 
take  your  punch — but  you  are  not  entitled 
to  any  protection  ;  no,  confoimd  me  if  you 
are !  A  nice  office  for  a  man  of  my  mettle 
to  escort  a  coward ! — no,  no — ^take  your 
punch,  I  say — you  are  safe  imder  this  roof, 
but  as  touching  my  protection,  no  fellow  of 
your  kidney  shall  resave  it  from  me,  unless 
in  honest  open  daylight  with  a  body  of  poHce 
or  military  at  my  elbow  ;  and,  besides,  you 
have  declined  my  hospitality,  Mr.  Purcel, 
and  with  the  man — but  man  you  are  not — 
who  declines  my  hospitality,  I  will  keep  no 
terms.  Here's  the  *  Castle  ! '  long  life  to  it, 
and  may  it  never  have  occasion  to  read  me  a 
lecture  for  protecting  a  coward  !  Steady, 
men— shoulder  omes  ! — ah,  I'm  a  pearl  be- 
fore swine  here — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I'm  nothing  else — hurra !  " 

Whilst  this  manifestation  of  courage  and 
loyalty  was  proceeding,  his  daughter  had 
'sent  a  httle  girl  by  a  lonely  and  circuitous 
way  across  the  fields  to  Longshot  Lodge, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
prevailed  upon  Alick  to  stop  for  the  night, 
and  that  he  would  also  bre^fast  there  the 
next  morning.  The  little  girl's  absence  was 
very  brief,  and  on  her  return,  Alick  had  no 
hesitation  in  remaining.  The  heroic  magis- 
trate, having  taken  another  tumbler,  began 


to  get  drowsy,  and  with  some  assistance,  wafl 
prevailed  on  to  go  to  bed,  where  he  almost 
immediately  feU  asleep.  The  two  young 
men  then  got  together  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition in  the  house,  which,  having  made 
ready  for  an  attack,  they  went  also  to  bed, 
taking  only  their  coats  off,  where  for  the 
present  we  leave  them— but  not  asleep — and 
return  to  M'Carthy,  for  whose  absence,  no 
doubt,  the  reader  is  anxious  that  we  should 
account 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Out  of  the  Frying-Pan  into  the  Fire. 

M'Carthy  on  that  night  had  not  gone  far, 
after  having  separated  from  the  friendly 
Whiteboy,  when  he  was  met  by  a  powerfully- 
formed  man,  who,  he  thought,  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  fellow  who  had  been  invested  with 
authority  not  long  before  in  Finnei'ty's.  On 
seeing  that  it  was  M'Carthy,  the  stranger, 
whose  face  was  blackened,  and  who  also 
wore  the  white  shirt  outside^  approached 
him  coolly  but  determinedly,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said — "  Your  name 
is  Francis  M'Carthy?"  and  as  he  spoke, 
M'Carthy  could  perceive  the  ends  of  a  case 
of  pistols  projecting  from  his  breast  within 
the  shirt,  which  was  open  at  the  neck. 

"As  I  have  never  knowingly  done  any- 
thing that  should  occasion  me  to  deny  my 
name,  I  acknowledge  it — you  know  me,  of 
course." 

"  I  know  you  well  I  meek  it  a  point  to 
know  everj'one  who  is  worth  knowing.  In 
the  meantime,  M'Carthy,  youll  come  along 
with  me,  if  you  pleese." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  I  will,"  replied 
M'Carthy ;  "  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me — at  least  your  disguise  makes  you  so. 
You  are  out  on  illegal  business,  as  is  evident 
from  that  disguise,  and  you  are  armed  with 
a  case  of  pistola  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, happen  what  may,  until  I  know 
more  about  you,  and  who  you  are,  I  wiU  not 
walk  one  inch  in  your  society,  except  as  a 
free  agent" 

"  Hear  me,"  replied  the  other ;  "  you  were 
singled  out  for  mordher  this  night,  and  you 
only  escaped  by  a  miracle — ^by  the  assistance 
of  a  man  who  is  a  waim  friend  to  you,  and' 
who  got  information  of  the  danger  you  wor 
in  from  another  friend  who  suspected  that 
you  were  in  that  danger.  Two  pistols  wor 
loaded  to  settle  you,  as  they  say.  Well,  the 
person  that  saved  your  life  damped  the  pow- 
der in  these  pistols — ^both  wor  snapped  at 
you,  and  they  didn't  go  off— am  I  right  ?  " 
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"  You  are  right  for  so  far,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  the  other  two  who  followed 
you — one  of  them  with  a  long,  sharp  dogger 
— were  shot  down— d — n  your  friend  that 
didn't  send  the  bullets  through  their  brains 
instead  of  their  hams  and  limbs ;  however, 
they  feU  and  you  escaped — am  I  right  ?  " 

"Perfectly  correct,"  replied  McCarthy; 
"  and  you  must  have  had  your  information 
only  from  the  person  who  befriended  me." 

"Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
come  with  me  now  ?  " 

"  Every  objection ;  I  wish  to  go  either  to 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  or  Mr.  PurceFs." 

"  Listen.  I  say  if  you  attempt  this  night 
to  go  to  either  one  house  or  ^%  other,  you 
will  never  carry  your  life  to  them.  If  I  was 
your  enemy,  and  wished  to  put  a  bullet  into 
you,  whair  is  there  to  prevent  me  now,  I  ask 
you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  replied  M'Carthy, 
"  that  argument  won't  pass  with  ma  Many 
a  man  there  is — and  I  dare  say  you  know  it 
well — who  feels  a  strong  scruple  against  com- 
mitting murder  with  his  own  hands,  who, 
notwithstanding,  wiU  not  scruple  to  employ 
others  to  commit  it  for  him.' 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  come  with  me,  then  ? 
because  if  you  do  to-morrow  momin'  will 
rise  upon  your  corpse.  Even  I  couldn't  save 
you  if  you  were  known.  There's  a  desperate 
and  a  dreadful  game  goin'  to  be  played  soon, 
and  as  you  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man  that 
possesses  great  power,  and  has  a  perticular 
end  in  view — the  consequence  is  that  you  are 
doomed.  Even  if  you  do  come  with  me,  I 
must  blacken  your  face,  in  ordher  to  prevint 
you  from  being  known." 

"  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  can- 
didly," said  M'Carthy—"  if  it's  a  fair  one  ? 
Did  I  see  you  to-night  before  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  no  question,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  for  I  won't  answer  any  I  don't  like,  and 
that  happens  to  be  one  o'  them.  Whether 
you  saw  me  this  night  before,  or  whether 
you  didn't,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
say  so,  and  I  won't  say  it" 

"  I  think  I  know  him  now,"  said  M'Carthy  ; 
"  and  if  I  judge  correctly,  he  is  anything  but 
a  safe  guide." 

"  Come,"  said  the  hugh  Whiteboy,  'make 
up  your  mind ;  I  won't  weet  another  min- 
ute." 

M'Carthy  paused  and  deliberately  recon- 
8idere<l  as  coolly  as  possible  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  night.  It  was  obvious  that 
this  man  must  have  had  his  information  with 
respect  to  the  recent  events  from  his  friendly 
preserver — a  man  who  would  not  be  Hkely  to 
Detray  him  into  danger  after  having  actually 
saved  his  life,  by  running  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting two  murders.     On  the  other  hand  it 


was  almost  dear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  person  before  him  pronounced  certain 
words,  as  well  as  from  his  figure,  that  he  was 
the  celebrated  and  mysterious  Buck  English 
of  whose  means  of  hving  every  one  was  igno- 
rant, and  who,  as  he  himself  had  heard,  ex-* 
pressed  a  strong  dislike  to  him. 

"  Before  I  make  up  my  mind,"  said  M'Car- 
thy, "  may  I  ask  another  question  ?  " 

"  Fifty  if  you  like,  but  I  won't  promise  to 
answer  any  one  o'  them." 

"  Was  I  brought  to  Finnerty's  house  with 
an  evil  purpose  ?" 

"  No :  the  poor,  pious  fool  that  brought 
you  there — but  I'm  wrong  in  sayin'  so — for 
it  was  the  mist  that  done  ii  No,  the  poor 
fool  that  came  there  with  you  is  a  crature 
that  nobody  would  trust  He  thinks  you're 
lyin'  sound  asleep  in  Finnerty's  this  minute. 
He's  fit  for  nothing  but  prayin'  and  thinking 
the  girls  in  love  with  him." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "at  all  events 
you  are  a  brother  Irishman,  and  I  xmii  put 
confidence  in  you  ;  come,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
company you." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  must  sufier  me 
to  blacken  your  face,  and  for  fear  your  shoot- 
in'  jacket  might  betray  you.  111  put  this  shirt 
over  it" 

He  then  pulled  out  an  old  piece  of  crum- 
pled paper  that  contained  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  grease,  with  which  he  besmeared 
his  whole  face,  from  his  neck  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  after  which  he  stripped  the  shirt  he 
wore  outside  his  clothes,  and  in  about  two  or 
three  minutes  completely  metamorphosed 
our  friend  M'Carthy  into  a  thorough-looking 
Whiteboy. 

"  Come  along  now,"  said  he,  "  and  folly 
me ;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  in  spite  of  your 
disguise,  we  must  take  the  lonesomest  way 
to  the  only  place  I  think  you'll  be  safe  in." 

"I  am  altogether  in  your  hands,"  replied 
M'Carthy,  "  and  shall  act  as  you  wish." 

They  then  proceeded  across  the  country 
for  about  two  miles,  keeping  up  towards  the 
mountainous  district,  after  which  they  made 
a  turn  and  entered  a  deep  valley,  in  whose 
lowest  extremity  stood  a  long,  low  house. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  before  we  fg^ 
in  here,  remember  what  I'm  goin*  to  say  to 
you.  If  any  one— I  mean  a  Whiteboy," — 
here  M'Carthy  started,  struck  by  the  pecu- 
liai'ity  of  the  pronunciation — a  circumstance 
which  by  no  means  strengthened  his  sense 
of  security — "  if  any  of  them  should  come 
across  you  and  ask  you  for  the  pass,  here  it 
is.  Wfiat*8  the  hour?  Answer — Very  near 
the  right  one.  Isn't  it  come  yet  f  Answer — 
The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  maji.  When 
vnll  he  come  f    Answer — He  is  within  sight" 

He  repeated  these  words  three  or  four 
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times,  after  wliich  he  and  McCarthy  entered 
the  house. 

''  God  save  all  here ! "  said  the  guide. 

*'  Gk)d  save  you  kindly,  boys." 

"Mra  Cassidy,"  he  continued,  "here's  a 
poor  fellow  on  his  keepin'  for  tithe  business ; 
and  although  you  don't  know  me,  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  be  sartin  that  youll  give 
this  daicent  boy  a  toss  in  a  bed  till  day- 
break— an'  a  mouthful  to  ate  if  he  should 
want  it." 

"  Troth  an'  I  will,  sir  ;  isn't  one  o'  my  poor 
boys  in  Lisnagola  goal  ifor  the  same  tithes — 
bad  luck  to  them — that  is  for  batin'  one  o' 
the  vagabonds  that  came  to  collect  them. 
Troth  hell  have  the  best  bed  in  my  house." 

"  And  listen,  Mrs.  Cassidy ;  if  any  of  v^ 
should  happen  to  come  here  to-night — al- 
though I  don't  think  it's  likely  they  will,  still 
it's  hard  to  say,  for  the  country's  alive  with 
with  them — if  any  of  them  should  come  here, 
don't  let  them  know  that  this  poor  boy  is  in 
the  house — do  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Ah,  then,  it  would  be  a  bad  day  or  night 
either  I  wouldn't." 

"  Will  you  have  anything  to  ate  or  dhrink," 
asked  the  guide  of  M'Carthy. 

"  Nothing,"  repUed  the  other ;  "  I  only 
wish  to  get  to  bed." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  colossal  Whiteboy, 
"I'll  show  you  where  you're  to  lie." 

They  accordingly  left  the  kitchen,  passed 
through  a  tolerably  large  room,  with  two  or 
three  tables  and  several  chairs  in  it,  and  en- 
tered another,  which  was  also  of  a  good  size. 
Here  there  was  a  bed,  and  in  this  M'Carthy 
was  to  rest — if  rest  he  could  under  a  series 
of  circumstances  so  extraordinary  and  excit- 


ing. 


**  Now,"  said  his  guide,  for  such  we  must 
call  him — "observe  this,"  and  he  brought 
him  to  a  low  window  which  opened  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  "  press  that  spot  where 
you  see  the  frame  is  sunk  a  little — you  can 
feel  it,  too,  aisily  enough  in  the  dark — very 
well,  press  that  with  your  thumb  and  the 
windy  will  open  by  being  pushed  outwards. 
If  you  feel  or  find  that  there's  any  danger 
you  can  slip  out  of  it;  however,  don't  be 
alarmed  bekase  you  may  hear  voices.  There's 
only  one  set  that  you  may  be  afraid  of — they're 
on  the  look-out  for  yourself — but  I  don't 
think  it's  likely  they'll  come  here.  If  they 
do,  however,  and  that  you  hear  them  talkin' 
about  you,  there's  your  way  to  get  off  Come, 
now,  I  must  try  you  again  before  I  go. 
What's  the  hour?" 

"  Very  near  the  right  one." 

"  Isn't  it  come  yet  ?  " 

**  The  hour  is  come  but  not  the  man." 

"When  will  he  come?" 

"  He  is  within  sight" 


"Now,  good-bye,  you  may  take  a  good 
sleep  but  don't  strip ;  he  just  as  you  are— 
that's  twiste  your  life  has  been  saved  this 
night  In  the  mane  time,  you  must  give  me 
back  that  overall  shirt — your  danger  I  hope 
is  past  but  /  may  want  it  to-night  yet ;  and 
stay,  I  was  near  spoilin'  all — I  forgot  to  givej 
you  the  right  grip — here  it  is — if  any  of  them^ 
shakes  hands  wid  you,  mark  this — he  presses 
the  point  of  his  thumb  on  the  first  joint  of 
your  fore-finger,  and  you  press  yours  upon 
the  middle  joint  of  his  little  finger,  this  way 
— you  won't  forget  that  now?" 

"  Certainly  not"  rej^ed  M'Carthy,  "  I  will 
remember  it  accurately." 

"  Very  well,"  he  proceeded,  "  take  my  ad- 
vice, get  to  Dublin  without  delay — if  you  re- 
main here  you're  a  dead  man ;  you  may  never 
see  me  again,  so  God  bless  you ! "  'and  with 
these  words  he  left  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  McCarthy's  state 
of  mind  on  finding  himself  alone.  The  events 
of  the  night  fearful  as  they  were,  joined  to 
his  singular  and  to  him  unaoxM)untable  escape 
— his  present  state  of  uncertainty  and  the 
contingent  danger  that  awailed  him — ^the 
fact  that  parties  were  in  search  of  him  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  his  life,  whilst  he 
iiimself  remained  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
cause  which  occasioned  such  a  bitter  and  un4 
relenting  enmity  against  him — all  these  re-j 
flections,  coming  together  upon  a  mind  al- 
ready distracted  and  stupefied  by  want  of 
rest  and  excessive  weariness — succeeded  in 
inducing  first  a  wild  sense  of  confusion— then 
forgetfulness  of  his  position,  and  ultimately 
so^d  and  dreamleas^eep.  How  long  ui 
sleep  had  continued  he  could  not  even  guess, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  on  awaking,  he  heard 
a  medley  of  several  voices  in  the  next  room, 
all  engaged  in  an  earnest  convei-sation,  as 
was  evident  not  merely  from  the  disjointed 
manner  of  Uieir  pronunciation  but  a  strong 
smell  of  liquor  wliich  assailed  his  nose.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  arise  and  escape  by  the 
window,  but  on  reflection,  as  he  saw  by  the 
light  of  their  candle  that  the  door  between 
the  two  apartments  was  open,  he  deemed  it 
safer  to  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  vnth  a  hope 
that  they  might  soon  take  their  departure. 
He  felt  anxious,  besides,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  paiiy  in  question  consisted  of  those  whom 
the  strange  guide  had  mentioned  as  being 
his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  the  following 
agreeable  dialogue  greeted  his  ears  and  ban- 
ished for  the  moment  every  other  thought 
and  consideration. 

"It  was  altogether  a  bad  business  this 
night  He  was  as  well  set  as  man  could  be, 
but  hell  pursue  the  pistols,  they  both  missed 
fire ;  and  thim  that  did  go  off  hot  the  wrong 
jnen.    The  same  two — we  can't  name  names^ 
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boys,  won't  be  the  betther  of  it  for  some 
time.  We  met  them,  you  see,  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  wor  goin'  on  a  little  busines& 
Here's  that  we  may  never  ait  worse  mait 
than  mutton  I " 

"  More  power,  Dick — Dick,  (hiccup)  you*re 
a  trojan,  an'  so  was  your  fa^er  and  mother 
afore  you  ;  here's  your  to — toast,  Dick,  that 
we  may  ever  an'  always  ait  no  worse  mait 
than — praties  an'  point,  hurra! — that's  the 
chat,  ha ! — ha ! — ha  1 — ah,  begad  it's  we  that's 
the  well-fed  boys — ay,  but  sure  our  friends 
the  poor  jiarsons  has  been  always  starvin'  in 
the  counttii-y." 

"  Always  starvin'  the  counthry ! "  exclaimed 
another,  playing  upon  the  word,  **be  my 
sowl  you're  right  there,  Ned.  Well  sure 
they're  gettin'  a  touch  of  it  now  themselves  ; 
by  japers,  some  o'  them  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  the  back  and  belly  brought  together,  or 
to  go  hungry  to  bed,  as  the  sayin'  is ;  but  go 
on,  Dick,  an'  tell  us  how  it  waa" 

"Why,  you  see,  we  went  back  when  we 
heard  that  the  house  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
only  he  escaped  the  way  he  did,  it  wouldn't 
be  attacked ;  howaniver,  you  know  it's  wid 
CDriscol — a  short  cooser  to  him,  too,  and 
hell  get  it — it's  wid  O'Driscol  he  stopa  So 
oflf  we  went,  and  waited  in  Barney  Broghan's 
still-house,  where  we  had  a  trifle  to  dhrink." 

"Divil  resave  the  bet — bettherer  spirits 
ever  came  from — a  still — il  eye,  nor  dar- 
lent  Bar — ar — ney  Brdgh — aghan  makes — 
whisht  I — more  power ! — won't  the  coimthry 
soon  —be  our — our — own — whips  I  " 

"  Ned,  hould  your  tongue,  an*  let  him  go 
•an ;  well,  Dick." 

"  Afther  waitin'  in  the  still-house  till  what 
we  thought  was  the  proper  time,  we  went  to 
O'Driscol's,  and  first  struv  to  get  in  quietly, 
but  you  see  we  had  no  friends  in  the  camp, 
for  the  men-servants  all  sleep  in  the  out- 
houses, barrin'  the  butler ;  an'  he's  not  the 
thing  for  Ireland.  Well  and  good,  although 
among  ourselves,  it  was  anything  but  well 
and  good  this  night ;  however,  we  demanded 
admittance,  an'  jist  as  if  they  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  us — a  windy  viras  raised,  and  a 
voice  called  out  to  us  to  know  what  we 
wanted. 

"  '  Neither  to  hurt  or  harm  any  one  in  the 
house,'  we  said,  'or  belongin'  to  it;  but 
there  is  a  stranger  in  it  that  we  must  have 
out' 

"  *  Ay,'  said  another  voice,  that  several  of 
us  knew  to  be  Mr.  Alick  Purcel's ;  '  here  I  am 
— ^you  Bcoimdrels,  but  that's  your  share  of 
me.  If  you  don't  begone  instantly,'  says  he, 
swearin'  an  oath,  '  well  shoot  you  like  dogs 
where  you  stand.' 

"  *  We  know  you,  Mr.  Puroel,'  says  we, 
'but  it  isn't  you  we  want  to-mght--yoiu: 


turn's  to  come  yet ;  time  about  is  &dr  play. 
It's  l^rCarthy  we  want' 

"  *  You  must  want  him,  then,'  says  yoimg 
O'Driscol,  *  for  he's  not  here ;  and  even  if  he 
was,  you  should  fight  for  him  before  you'd 
get  liim — but  what  might  your  business  be 
wid  him?'  he  asked.  *Why,'  says  we,* 
'*  there's  a  man  among  us  that  has  an  ac- 
count to  settle  wid  him.' 

"  *Ah,  you  cowardly  scoimdrels,'  says  he, 
'  that's  a  disgrace  to  the  counthry,  and  to  the 
very  name  of  Irishman ;  it's  no  wondher  for 
strangers  to  talk  of  you  as  they  do — no  won- 
dher for  your  friends  to  have  a  shamed  face 
for  your  disgraceful  crimes.  You  would  now 
take  an  inoffensive  gintleman — one  that 
never  harmed  a  man  of  you,  nor  any  one 
else — ^you'd  take  him  out,  bekaise  some  black- 
hearted cowardly  villain  among  you  has  a 
pick  (pique)  against  him,  and  some  of  you 
for  half-a-crown  or  a  bellyful  of  whisk}'  would 
murdher  him  in  could  blood.  Begone,  or  by 
the  livin'  Farmer,  111  scatter  the  contents  of 
this  blunderbush  among  you.'  He  that 
wishes  to  have  M'Carthy  done  for  was  wid  us 
himself,  and  tould  us  in  Irish  to  fire  at  the 
windy,  which  we  did,  and  on  the  instant  slop 
came  a  shower  of  bullets  among  ua  A  boy 
from  the  Esker  got  one  of  them  through 
the  brain,  and  fell  stone  dead  ;  two  others — 
we  can't  mention  names — was  wounded,  and 
it  was  well  we  got  them  off  safe.  So  there's 
our  night's  work  for  us.  Howaniver,  the 
day's  comin'  when  well  pay  them  for  all." 

"  I  think,  boys,"  said  a  person,  whose  voice 
was  evidently  that  of  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  give  this  proc- 
thor  Purcel  a  cardin'.  He  lifts  the  tithes  of 
four  parishes,  and  so  far  he's  a  scourge  over 
four  parishes  ;  himself  and  his  blasted  cita- 
tions to  the  bishop's  court  and  his  blasted 
decrees — hell  purshue  him,  as  it  will  Ah, 
the  Carders  wor  fine  fellows,  so  were  the 
Sextons." 

"Bravo,  Billy  Bradly,  conshumiu'  to  me 
but  I'm — ^I'm  main  proud,  and  that  we  met 
you  com — omin'  from  the  wake  to-night ;  I 
am,  upon  my  sow — owL" 

"I  believe,  Billy,"  said  another  voice, 
"you  had  your  own  fun  wid  procthors  in 
your  day." 

"  Before  the  union — hell  beUows  it  for  a 
union — but  it  has  been  a  black  sight  to  the 
counthry  I  Amin  this  night — before  the 
union,  it's  we  that  did  handle  the  procthors  in 
style ;  it  isn't  a  cowardly  threatenin'  notice 
we'd  send  them,  and  end  there.  No — ^but 
111  teU  you  what  we  done  one  night,  in  them 
day&  There  was  a  man,  a  procthor,  an'  he 
was  a  Catholic  too,  for  I  needn't  tell  you, 
boys,  that  there  never  was  a  Protestant  proc- 
thor half  as  hard  and  cruel  as  one  of  our  own 
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ralligion,  an'  that's  well  known.  Well,  there 
was  this  procthor  I  m  talkin'  of,  his  name 
was  CaHn^han  ;  he  was  a  dark-haired  ill- 
lookin'  fellow,  with  a  squint  and  a  stutther ; 
but  for  all  that,  he  had  a  daicent,  quiet,  well- 
behaved  family  that  offended  nobody — not 
like  our  proud  horsewhippin'  neighbors  ;  an', 
indeed,  his  daughters  did  not  mount  their 
side-saddles  like  some  of  the  same  neigh- 
bors, but  sure  we  all  know  the  ould  proverb, 
set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  we  needn't 
tell  you  where  hell  ride  to.  Well,  I  m  for- 
gettin'  my  story  in  the  mane  time.  At  that 
time,  a  party  of  about  sixty  of  us  made  up 
our  minds  to  pay  Callaghan  a  nightly  visit 
The  man,  you  see,  made  no  distinction  betune 
the  rich  and  poor,  or  rather  he  made  every 
distinction,  for  he  was  all  bows  and  scrapes 
to  the  rich,  and  all  whip  and  fagot  to  the 
poor.  Ah,  he  was  a  sore  blisther  to  that 
part  of  the  counthry  he  lived  in,  and  many  a 
widow's  an*  orphan's  curse  he  had.  At  any 
rate,  to  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  we  went  a  set 
of  us,  a  few  nights  fdfore  we  called  upon  him — 
that  is,  in  a  friendly  way,  for  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  takin'  his  life,  but  merely  to  tickle 
him  into  good  humor  a  bit,  and  to  make  him 
have  a  little  feelin*  for  the  poor,  that  he 
many  a  time  tickled  an'  got  tickled  by  the 
sogar's  bagnet  to  some  purpose  ;  we  went,  I 
say,  to  a  lonely  place,  and  we  dug  sich  a 
grave  as  we  thought  might  fit  him,  and 
havin'  buttoned  and  lined  it  well  with  thorns, 
we  then  left  it  covered  over  with  scraws  for 
fraid  anybody  might  find  it  out  So  far  so 
good.  At  last  the  appointed  night  came,  and 
we  called  upon  him. 

''  'Is  Mr.  Callaghan  in?'  said  one  of  us, 
knockin'  at  the  door. 

"  *  What's  your  business  wid  him  ?  *  said  a 
servant  girl,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  *  'Tis  to  pay  some  tithe  I  want,'  says  the 
man  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth  than  in  we  boulted  betther  than  a 
score  of  us ;  for  the  rest  all  stayed  about  the 
place  to  act  accordin'  to  circumstances. 

"  *  How  do  you  do,  Misther  Callaghan  ? ' 
says  our  captain,  *  I  hope  you're  well,  sir,* 
says  he,  '  and  in  good  health." 

*'  *  I  can't  say  I  am,  sir,"  said  Callaghan,  '  I 
haven't  been  to  say  at  all  well  for  the  last  few 
days,  wid  a  pain  /own  my  back.' 

'' '  Ah,  indeed  no  wondher,  IVIr.  Callaghan,' 
says  the  other ;  '  that's  the  curse  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  poor  in  general, 
that  you  have  oppressed  in  ordher  to  keep 
up  a  fat  an'  greedy  establishment,'  says  he, 
'  but  in  the  mane  time,  keep  a  good  heart — 
we're  friends  of  yours,  and  wishes  you  well ; 
and  if  the  curses  have  come  down  hot  and 
heavy  on  your  back,  we'll  take  them  ofif  %* 
says  he,  '  so  aisily  and  purtLLy,  that  if  you'll 


only  shut  your  eyes,  you'll  think  yonrself  in 
another  world — ^I  mane  of  coorse  the  world 
you'll  go  to,'  says  he  ; — *  we  have  got  a  few 
nice  and  aisy  machines  here,  for  ticklin'  sich 
procthors,  in  ordher  to  laugh  them  into 
health  again,  and  we*U  now  set  you  to  rights 
at  wansi  Comes,  boys,'  says  he,  tumin*  to 
us,  '  tie  every  sowl  in  the  house,  barrin'  the 
poor  sick  procthor  that  we  all  feel  for,  be- 
kaise  you  see,  Misther  Callaghan,  in  ordher 
to  do  the  thing  complate,  we  intind  to  have 
jo\xr  own  family  spectavirthers  of  the  cure.' 

'* '  No,'  said  one  of  them,  a  detarmined 
man  he  was,  '  that  v^asn't  in  our  agreement^ 
nor  it  isn't  in  our  hearts,  to  trate  the  inno- 
cent like  the  guilty." 

*' '  It  must  be  done,'  said  the  captain. 

"  No,'  said  the  other  back  to  him,  *  the 
first  man  that  mislists  a  hair  of  one  of  his 
family's  heads,  111  put  the  contents  of  this 
through  him — if  this  onmanly  act  had  been 
mentioned  before,  3'ou'd  a'  had  few  here  to- 
night along  wid  you.' 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  most  of  us  was 
vdd  the  last  speaker,  so,  instead  of  cardin'  the 
sick  procthor  before  Ins  own  family,  we  tied 
and  gagged  him  so  as  that  he  neitlier  spoke 
nor  budged,  and  afther  clappin'  a  guard  upon 
the  family  for  an  hour  or  two,  we  put  him  on 
horseback  and  brought  him  up  to  where  the 
grave  was  made.  We  then  stripped  him, 
and  layin'  him  across  a  ditch,  we  got  the 
implements,  or  the  fiadhers  as  we  call  them, 
to  tickle  him.  Well,  now,  could  you  guess, 
boys,  what  these  feadhers  was  ?  I'U  go  bail 
you  couldn't,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
wanst ;  divil  resave  the  thing  else,  but  half« 
a-dozen  of  the  biggest  tom-cats  we  could  get, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  used  them.  Two  or 
three  of  us  pitched  our  hands  well  and  the 
tails  of  the  cats  into  the  bargain,  we  then,  as 
I  said,  laid  the  naked  procthor  across  a  ditch, 
and  began  to  draw  the  tom-cats  down  the 
flesh  of  his  back.  God !  how  the  unfortu- 
nate divil  quivered  and  writhed  and  turned 
— until  the  poor  wake  crature,  that  at  first 
had  hardly  the  strength  of  a  child,  got,  by 
the  torture  he  suffered,  the  strength  of  three 
men  ;  for  indeed,  afther  he  broke  the  cords 
that  tied  him,  three,  nor  three  more  the  back 
o'  that,  wasn't  sufficient  to  hould  him.  He 
got  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  too,  and  then, 
I  declare  to  my  Saviour  his  scrames  was  so 
awful  that  we  got  frightened,  for  we  couldn't 
but  think  that  the  voice  was  unnatural,  an' 
sich  as  no  man  ever  heard.  We  set  to,  how- 
ever, and  gagged  and  tied  him  agin,  and 
then  we  c^irded  him — ^first  down,  then  up, 
thftn  across  by  one  side,  and  after  that  acroas 
by  the  other.  Well,  when  this  was  done,  we 
tuk  him  as  aisily  an'  as  purtily  as  we  could.'' 

**  D n  jour  soul,  you  ould 
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cal,"  said  the  person  they  called  Ned,  "  you 

wor — wor  all  a  parcel  o'  bloody,  d n, 

hell-fi — fi — fire,  cowardly  villains,  to— to— 
thrat — ate  any  fellow  crature — crature  in 
sich  a  way.  Why  didn't  you  shoo — shoo — 
cot  him  at  wanst,  an'  not  put — ut  him 
through  hell's  tor — tortures  like  that»  you 
bloody-minded  ould  dog  1 " 

To  tell  the  truth,  many  of  them  were 
shocked  at  the  old  carder's  narrative,  but  he 
only  grmned  at  them,  and  replied- 

"  Ay,  shoot— you  may  talk  about  shootin,' 
Ned,  avick,  but  for  all  that  life's  sweet" 

"  Get  ou — out,  you  ould  sinner  o'  perdi- 
tion— to  blazes  wid  you  ;  life's  sweet  you  ould 
ahandina — what  a  purty — ^urty  way  you  tuk 
of  sweetenin'  it  for  him.  I  tell — ell  you, 
Bil — lilly  Bradly,  that  you'U  never  die  on 
your  bed  for  that  night's  wo— ork." 

"  And  even  if  I  don't,  Ned,  you  won't  have 
my  account  to  answer  for." 

"  An*  mighty  glad  I  am  of  it :  my  own — 
own's  bad  enough,  God  knows,  an'  for  the 
mat — ^matther  o'  that — here's  God  pardon  us 
all,  barrin*  that  ould  cardin*  sinner — amin, 
acheema  villish,  this  night !  Boys,  I'll  sing 
yes  a  song." 

"  Aisy,  Ned,"  said  one  or  two  of  them,  "  bad 
as  it  was,  let  us  hear  Billy  Bradly 's  story  out," 

"  Well,  proceeded  Billy,  '*  when  the  ticklin' 
was  over,  we  took  the  scrawsoffof  the  grave, 
lined  wid  thorns  as  it  was,  and  laid  the  proc- 
thor,  naked  and  bleedin' — scarified  into  gris- 
kins — " 

"  Let  me  at — at  him,  the  ould  cardin'  mur 
— urdherer ;  plain  murdher's  daicency  com- 
pared to  thai  Don't  hould  me,  Dick ;  if  I 
was  sworn  ten  times  over.  111  bate  the  divil's 
taptoo  on  his  ould  carkage." 

"  Be  aisy,  Ned — be  aisy  now,  don't  disturb 
the  company — sure  you  wouldn't  nse  your 
hand  to  an  ould  man  like  Billy  Bradly.  Be 
quiet." 

— **  Scarified  into  griskins  as  he  was,"  pro- 
ceeded Bradly  looking  at  Ned  with  a  grin 
of  contempt — "  ay,  indeed,  snug  and  cosily 
we  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  feadhers,  and 
covered  him  wid  thin  scraws  for  fear  he'd 
catch  could — he  I  he  I  he!  That's  the  way 
we  treated  the  procthors  in  our  day.  I  think 
I  desarve  a  drink  now ! " 

Drinking  was  now  resumed  with  more 
vigor,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  night  were 
once  more  discussed. 

''  It  was  a  badly-managed  business  every 
way,"  said  one  of  them,  "especially  to  let 
M'Carthy  escape;  however,  we'll  see  him 
again,  and  if  we  can  jist  lay  our  eyes  upon 
him  in  some  quiet  place,  it'U  be  enough  ; — 
what's  to  be  done  wid  this  body  tiU  momin.' 
It  can't  be  lyin'  upon  the  chairs  here  all 
night" 


M'Carthy,  we  need  scarcely  assure  our 
readers,  did  not  suffer  all  this  time  to  pass 
without  making  an  effort  to  escape.  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  dreadful  danger,  aa 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  stood.  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  ah'eady  said,  the  door 
between  the  room  in  wliich  he  lay  and  that  in 
which  the  Whiteboys  sat,  was  open,  and  the 
light  of  the  candles  shone  so  strongly  into 
it,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibihty  for 
him  to  cross  over  to  the  window  without 
being  seen ;  in  the  second  place,  the  joints 
of  the  beds  were  so  loose  and  ricket}'-  that, 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  its  occupant,  it 
creaked  and  shrieked  so  loud,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  rise  off  it  must  necessarily  have 
discovered  him. 

"  We  must  do  something  with  the  body  of 
this  unlucky  boy,"  continued  the  speaker ; 
"  divil  resave  you,  M'Carthy,  it  was  on  your 
account  he  came  to  this  fate ;  blessed  man, 
if  we  could  only  catch  him ! " 

"Here,  Dick,  you  and  Jemmy  there,  and 
Art,  come  and  let  us  bring  him  into  the  bed 
in  the  next  room — it's  a  fitter  and  more 
properer  place  for  him  than  l^in'  upon 
chairs  here.  Grod  be  merciful  to  you,  poor 
Lanty,  it's  little  you  expected  this  when  you 
came  out  to-night!  Take  up  the  candles 
two  more  of  you,  and  go  before  us :  here — 
steady  now  ;  mother  of  heaven,  how  stiff  and 
heavy  he  has  got  in  so  short  a  time — and 
his  j&mily  !  what  will  they  say  ?  Hell  resave 
you,  M'Carthy,  I  say  agin  1  I'm  but  a  poor 
man,  and  I  wouldn't  begrudge  a  five-pound 
note  to  get  widin  shot  of  you,  wherever  you 
are. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  anything  like 
a  description  of  M'Carthy's  feelings  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  almost  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
and  began  to  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
Ufe,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fate.  Here 
had  his  hfe  been  already  saved  once  to-night, 
but  scarcely  had  he  escaped  when  he  is  met 
by  a  person  evidently  disguised,  but  by 
whose  language  he  is  all  but  made  certain 
that  he  is  a  man  full  of  mystery,  and  who 
besides  has  expressed  strong  enmity  against 
him.  This  person,  with  a  case  of  pistols  in 
his  breast,  compels  him,  as  it  were,  to  put 
himself  imder  his  protection ;  and  he  con- 
ducts him  into  a  remote  isolated  shebeen- 
house,  where,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  meeting 
of  Whiteboys  every  night  in  the  week. 
The  M'Carthy  spirit  is,  proverbially,  brave 
and  intrepid,  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
notwithstonding  its  hereditary  intrepidity, 
our  young  friend  would  have  given  the 
wealth  of  Eiurope  to  have  found  himself  at 
that  moment  one  single  mile  away  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay.    His  best  policy  Was 
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now  to  affect  6leep,and  he  did  so  with  an 
apparent  reality  borrowed  from  desperation. 

''Hallo!"  exclaimed  those  who  bore  the 
candle,  on  looking  at  the  bed,  "  who  the 
devil  and  Jack  Bobinson  have  we  got  here  ? 
Aisy,  boys — here's  some  blessed  dip  or  other 
fast  asleep :  lay  down  poor  Lanty  on  the 
ground  tUl  we  see  who  this.  Call  Molly 
Cassidy;  here,  Molly,  who  the  dickens  is 
this  chap  asleep  ?  " 

Molly  immediately  made  her  appearance. 

"Troth  I  dimna  who  he  is,"  she  replied  ; 
"  he's  some  poor  boy  on  his  keepin',  about 
tithes,  that  He  brought  here  to-night" 

"  That's  a  cursed  he,  Molly ;  wid'  many  re- 
spects to  you.  He  couldn't  a*  been  here  to- 
night" 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are ;  but  I 
tell  you  it's  no  lie  ;  and  he  was  here,  and  left 
that  boy  wid  me,  desirin'  me  to  let  him  come 
to  no  injury,  for  that — "  and  this  was  an 
addition  of  her  own,  "there  was  hundreds 
offered  for  the  takin'  of  him." 

Why,  what  did  he  do,  did  you  hear  ?  " 
He  whispered  to  me,"  she  i*eplied,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  loud  enough  for  M'Carthy  to 
hear,  "  that  he  shot  a  tithe-proctor." 

"Well  see  what  he's  niade  of,  though," 
said  one  of  them ;  "  and,  at  all  events,  we'd 
act  very  shabbily  if  we  didn't  give  him  a 
share  af  what's  goin';  but  aisy,  boys,"  he 
added,  "  take  care — ay !  aisy,  I  say,  safe's  the 
word ;  who  knows  but  he's  a  spy  in  disguise, 
and,  in  that  case,  we'll  have  a  different  card 
to  play.  Hallo  I  neighbor,"  he  exclaimed, 
giving  M'Carthy  a  shove,  who  started  up  and 
looked  about  him  with  admirable  tact 

"  What — what—eh — ^what's  this  ?  who  are 
jou  all?  what  are  you  about?"  he  asked, 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  sprung  to  his  feet 
"What's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed  again.  "  Sweet 
Jasus  !  is  this  Fagan  the  tithe-proctor  that  I 
shot?  eh — or  are  you — stay — no— ah,  no— 
not  the  polis.  01^  Lord,  but  I'm  relieved ; 
I  thought  you  were  pohs,  but  I  see  by  your 
faces  i£at  I'm  safe,  at  laste  I  hope  so." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  you're  safe — safe — as — 
as  the  bank  (hiccup).  You're  a  gintlemen, 
si — ryou're  a  Con  Roe — ^the  ace  o*  hearts 
you  are.  Ay,  you  shot — like  a  ma — an,  and 
didn't  card — ard  him  wid  tomcats,  and  then 
put  the  poo — oo — oor  (hiccup)  devil  into  a 
grave  lined  wid  thorns;  ah,  you  cowardly 
ould  villain !  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  to— 
to — tom-cat  will  card  you  in  heU  yet;  an* 
moreover,  you'll  ne — never— -ever  die  in  your 
bed,  you  hard-hearted  ould  scut  o'  blazes ; 
an'  that  you  may  not,  I  pray  Ja-7-fia — ^sus 
this  night — an'  Gk)d  forgive  us  all — amin, 
acheema ! " 

"  Hould  your  drunken  tongue,  Ned,"  said 
he  who  seemed  to  assume  authority  over 


them ;  "we  want  to  put  this  poor  boy,  who 
died  of  liquor  to-night,  iato  the  bed,  and  I 
suppose  you'll  have  no  objection." 

"None  at  all  at  all,"  rephed  M'Carthy, 
assuming  the  brogue,  at  which,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  was  an  adept ;  "  it's  a  good 
man's  case,  boys ;  blood  an'  turf,  give  him  a 
warm  birth  of  it— hell  find  it  snug  and  com- 
fortable." 

They  then  placed  the  corpse  on  the  bed ; 
but  changing  their  mind,  they  raised  him 
for  a  moment  putting  him  under  the  bed- 
clothes, pinned  a  stocking  about  his  head 
to  give  him  a  domestic  look;  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  tap-room  of  the  shebeen- 
house,  for  such  in  fact  it  wa&  The  latter 
change  in  the  position  of  the  corpse  was 
made  from  an  apprehension  lest  the  police 
might  come  in  search  of  the  body,  and  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  pass  for  a  person 
asleep. 

"  You'll  drink  something  wid  us,"  said  the 
principal  among  them  ;  "  but,  before  you  do, 
I  suppose  you  are  as  you  ought  to  be." 

M'Carthy,  who  really  was  in  a  frightful 
state  of  thu:Bt,  determined  at  once  to  put  on 
the  reckless  manner  of  a  wild  and  impetuous 
Irishman,  who  set  all  law  and  established  in- 
stitutions at  defiance. 

"  You  suppose  I  am  as  I  ought  to  be,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  "  why, 
thin,  I  suppose  so  too :  in  the  mane  time, 
an'  before  you  bother  me  wid  more  gosther, 
I'd  thank  ycu  to  give  me  a  drink  o'  whisky 
and  wather — for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  blast 
me  but  I  think  there's  a  confligration  on  a 
small  scale  goin'  an  inwardly ;  hurry,  boys, 
or  111  split  Ah,  boys,  if  you  but  knew  what 
I  wint  through  ilie  last  three  days  an'  three 
nights." 

"And  what  did  you  go  through  it  all 
for?"  asked  the  principal  of  them,  with 
something  of  distrust  in  his  manner. 

"  Wliat  did  I  go  through  it  fwhor  ?  fwhy, 
thin,  fwhor  the  sake  o'  the  trewth — I'm  a 
Gaaulway  man,  boys,  and  it  isn't  in  Can- 
naught  youll  fwhind  the  man  that's  afeard 
to  do  fwhat's  right :  here's  aaul  your  healths^ 
and  that  everything  may  soon  be  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you  are  a  Can- 
naught  man  sartainly,  that's  clear  from  youp 
tongue  ;  but  I  want  to  axe  you  a  question."  * 

"  Fwhy  nat  ?  it's  but  fair,— it's  but  fair,  I 
say, — take  that  wit  you,  an'  I'm  the  boy  that 
w^  answer  it,  if  I  can,  bekaise  you  know,  or 
niaybe  you  don't — ^butit's  a  proverb  we  have 
in  Cannaught  wit  us— that  a  fool  may  ax  a 
question  &at  a  wise  man  couldn't  answer : 
well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Who  brought  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Who  brought  me  here  to-night  ?  fwhy» 
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thin,  ni  tell  you  as  much  of  it  as  I  like— J9e 
did." 

"  Be  japers  it's  a  lie,  beggin'  your  pardon, 
my  worthy  Camiaught  man.  He  couldn't 
be  here  to-night  I  know  where  he  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  thing*s 
impossible.  I  don't  know  you,  but  we  must 
know  you — ay,  and  we  will  know  you." 

"Trath  an*  I  must  know  you,  thin,  and 
that  rery  soon,"  rephed  M'Carthy. 

"CJome  into  the  next  room,  then,"  said 
the  other. 

"Anywhere  you  like,"  he  repUed,  "Tm 
wit  you ;  but  Tm  not  the  boy  to  be  hum- 
bugged, or  to  bear  your  thricks  upon  thra- 
vellers." 

"Now,"  said  the  other,  when  they  had  got 
into  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay,  "  shake 
hands." 

They  accordingly  shook  hands,  and  M'Car- 
thy gave  him  the  genuine  grip,  as  he  had 
been  taught  it  by  the  Whiteboy. 

"  Right,"  said  the  man,  "  for  so  far ;  now, 
what's  the  hour  ?  " 

"  Very  near  the  right  one." 

"Isn't  it  come  yet?" 

"  The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man." 

"  When  will  he  come  ?  " 

"  He  is  within  sight" 

"  It's  all  right ;  come  in  and  take  another 
dhrink,"  said  the  man;  "but  still,  who 
brought  you  here  ?  for  I  know  He  couldn't" 

M'Carthy  repUed,  winking  towards  the 
kitchen,  "Troth  s^e'ZZ  teU  you  that  story; 
give  me  another  drink  o'  fwhiskey  and 
water.  Oh,  I'm  hardly  able  to  sit  up,  I'm 
gettin'  so  drowsy.  A  wink  o'  sleep,  I  may 
say,  didn't  crass  my  eye  these  three  nights  ; 
an'  I'd  wish  to  stretch  myself  beside  the  poor 
boy  widin.  I'm  an  my  keepin*,  boys,  and 
fwhin  you  know  that  the  law  was  at  my 
heels  fwhor  the  last  foive  weeks,  you'U  allow 
I  want  rest :  throth  I  must  tlm>w  myself 
somewhere." 

"  Go  in,  then,  poor  fellow,  and  lie  down," 
said  the  same  individual,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  ;  "  we  know  how  you  must  feel, 
wid  the  hell-hounds  of  the  law  afther  you : 
here,  Jack,  hould  the  candle  for  him,  and 
help  him  to  move  over  poor  Lanty  to  make 
room  for  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Cassidy,"  he  called 
in  a  louder  voice,  "  bring  us  another  bottle." 
I  "Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied 
Jack,  "I'd  rather  not;  I  don't  like  to  go 
near  a  dead  body." 

"Here,"  said  the  x>^rson  called  Dick, 
"  give  me  the  candle :  poor  fellow !  it  \»  rest 
you  want,  and  Gbd  forbid  we  wouldn't  do 
everything  in  our  power  for  you." 

They  then  entered  the  apartment,  and 
M'Carthy  was  about  to  lay  himself  beside 
the  corpse,  when  his  companion  tapped  him 


significantly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  putting 
his  finger  on  his  hps,  pointed  to  the  vnndow, 
and  immediately  whispered  in  his  ear — "  I 
vnll  leave  the  windy  so  that  it  will  open  at 
wanst :  three  of  us  knows  you,  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
I  virill  sing  a  song  when  I  go  in  again,  which 
they  vnll  chorus ;  fly  then,  for  it's  hard  to  say 
what  might  happen :  the  day  is  now  breakin', 
and  you  might  be  known — in  that  case  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  your  fate  would  be." 

He  then  returned  to  his  companions, 
having  carefully  closed  the  door  after  him 
so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
motions  of  M'Carthy  from  being  seen  or 
heard.  On  rejoining  them  he  observed-^ 
"  well,  if  ever  a  poor  boy  was  fairly  broken 
down,  and  he  is — throth  he  was  no  sooner 
on  the  bed  than  he  was  ofif ;  an'  among  our- 
selves, the  sleep  must  be  heavy  on  him  when 
he  could  close  his  eyes  an'  a  dead  man  in 
the  bed  wid  him." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Strange  Fcuie9 — Dare-DevU  O'DrUcot  Boused, 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proctor's 
daughters  had  reUeved  their  mother  from 
the  duty  which  that  kind-hearted  woman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  herself — 
we  mean  that  of  attending  and  reUeving  the 
sick  and  indigent  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. On  the  morning  in  question  Julia 
Purcel,  who,  together  wifii  her  sister,  had 
for  some  time  past  been  attending  the  death- 
bed of  an  interesting  young  fe|]iale,  daughter 
to  one  of  her  father's  workmen,  had  got  up 
at  an  early  hour  to  visit  her — scarcely  with  a 
hope,  it  is  true,  that  she  would  find  the  poor 
invaUd  ahta  Much  to  her  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, she  found  her  better,  and  with  some 
davniing  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery.  She 
left  with  her  mother  the  means  6f  procuring 
such  comforts  as  she  considered  might  be 
suitable  to  her  in  the  alternative  of  her  con* 
valescence,  and  had  got  more  than  half-way 
home  when  she  felt  startled  for  a  moment 
by  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  seemed 
to  have  been  engaged  in  some  of  these 
nightly  outrages  that  were  then  so  numerous 
in  the  countiy.  The  person  in  question  had 
just  leaped  from  an  open  breach  in  the  hedge 
which  bounded  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  exactly  opposite  where  she  v^as  passing. 
The  stranger's  appearance  was  certainly  cal« 
culated  to  excite  terror,  especially  in  a  fe- 
male ;  for  although  he  did  not  wear  the  shirt 
over  his  clothes,  his  face  ¥ras  so  deeply 
blackened  that  a  single  shade  of  his  com- 
plexion oould  not  be  recognized.    We  need 
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not  again  assnre  our  readers  that  Julia  Par- 
cel possessed  the  characteristic  firmness  and 
courage  of  her  family,  but  notwithstanding 
this  she  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lawless  Whiteboy,  who  was  at  that 
moment  most  probably  on  his  return  from 
the  perpetration  of  some  midnight  atrocity. 
This  alarm  was  increased  on  seeing  that  the 
person  io  question  approached  her,  as  if  with 
some  deliberate  intent 

"Stand  back,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
can  you  mean  by  approaching  me  ?  Keep 
your  distance." 

"  WTiy,  good  God !  my  dear  Julia,  what 
means  this  ?    Do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  Know  you  !  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  how 
could  I  know  such  a  person  ?  " 

She  had  unconsciously  paused  a  moment 
when  the  Whiteboy,  as  she  believed  him  to 
be,  first  made  his  appearance,  but  now  she 
pursued  her  way  home,  the  latter,  however, 
accompanying  her. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Julia,  I  am  thimderstruck ! 
What  can  I  have  done  thus  to  incur  your 
displeasure  ?  " 

"You  are  rude  and  impertinent,  sir,  to 
address  me  with  such  unjustifiable  familiari- 
iy.  It  is  evident  you  know  me,  but  I  am  yet 
to  learn  how  I  could  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person  whose  blackened  face 
indicates  the  nature  of  his  last  night's  occu- 
pation." 

The  person  she  addressed  suddenly  put 
up  his  hand,  and  then  looking  at  his  fingers, 
inmiediately  disclosed  a  set  of  exceedingly 
white  and  well-formed  teeth,  which  disclos- 
ure was  made  by  a  grin,  that  almost  imme- 
diately quavered  off  into  a  loud  and  hearty 
laugh. 

"  All  \ "  he  exclaimed,  on  recovering  his 
gravity,  "it  is  no  wonder,  my  dear  Julia, 
that  you  should  not  know  me.  Shice  I  went 
out  to  shoot  with  Mogue  Moylan,  yesterday 
morning,  I  have  gone  through  many  strange 
adventures." 

"  What ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  evident 
symptoms  of  alarm  and  vexation,  "Frank 
McCarthy ! "  and,  as  she  spoke,  the  remarka- 
ble conversation  which  she  had  had  with 
Mogue  Moylan,  and  the  information  he  bad 
given  her  with  respect  to  M'Carthy's  connec- 
tion with  the  Whiteboys,  instantly  flashed 
upon  her,  accompanied  now  by  a  strong  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

"  Explain  yourself,  Mr.  McCarthy,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated 
anything  but  satisfaction.  "  How  am  I  to 
accoimt  for  this  unbecoming  disguise,  so 
much  at  variance  with  yoiu:  habits  of  life  and 
education  ? — perhaps  I  should  not  say  your 
habits  of  life — but  certainly  with  your  edu- 
cation.   Have  you,  too,  been  tempted  to  join 


this  ferocious  conspiracy  which  is  even  now 
convulsing  the  country  ?  " 

"No  wonder  you  should  ask,  my  dear 
Julia,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  really  the  incidents 
which  have  caused  me  to  appear  as  you  see 
me,  are  so  strange,  and  yet  so  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  I  must 
defer,  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity, 
a  full  accoimt  of  them." 

"  Do  so,  sir,"  she  replied  quickly  ;  "  allow 
yourself  full  time  to  give  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  your  conduct  I  probably 
have  put  the  question  too  abruptiy ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  you  will  have  tiie  goodness 
either  to  go  on  before  me,  or  to  Ml  back,  as, 
I  presume,  you  will  grant  that  it  is  neither 
deUcate  nor  becoming  for  me,  who  wear  no 
disguise  and  am  known,  to  be  seen  at  such 
an  hour  holding  conversation  with  a  White- 
boy." 

The  impropriety  of  the  thing  struck  him 
at  once,  and  he  replied,  "You  are  right, 
Julia ;  but  I  perceive  that  something  has 
given  you  offence  ;  if  it  be  my  appearance,  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  afford  you  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Proceed  now — I  shall  remain 
here  for  a  time ; — whether  with  black  face 
or  white,  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we  held  a  clandestine  meeting  at  this 
hour."  ' 

She  then  bowed  to  him  with  more  formal- 
ity than  she  had  probably  ever  used,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  at  a  quicker  pace. 

She  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  the  road, 
and  got  consequentiy  out  of  sight,  when  he 
heard  a  strong,  but  sweet  and  mellow  voice 
singing  the  fine  old  Irish  song  of  the  Cannie 
Soogah,  or  Jolly  Pedlar;  and,  on  looking 
behind  him,  he  perceived  that  worthy  person 
approaching  him  at  a  tolerably  rapid  pace. 
The  pedlar  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  McCar- 
thy than  he  grasped  his  tremendous  cudgel 
with  greater  firmness,  and  putting  his  hand 
into  his  breast,  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and 
with  these  preparations  approached  our 
friend,  still  continuing  his  song,  with  the 
same  careless  glee,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
all  fear. 

" '  rm  the  rantin*  cannie  soogah* — 

"  Gk)d  save  you,  neighbor !  you  forgot  to 
wash  your  face  this  momin*." 

"  That's  its  natural  color,"  replied  McCar- 
thy, willing,  now  that  he  was  out  of  all  dan- 
ger, to  have  a  banter  with  his  weU-known 
friend  the  pedlar. 

"  If  you  take  my  advice  then,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "you'll  paint  it  white — it's  a  safer 
color  in  daylight  at  any  rate.  Tm  thinkin', 
now,  that  if  you  met  a  party  of  peelers  on 
pathrole,  they  might  give  you  a  resate  for 
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turoin'  tlie  same  color  red  and  white  ;  how- 
ever, glunthoma,'^  if  you  have  any  design 
upon  the  Cannie  Soogah,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  never  carry  money  about  me,  and  even 
If  I  did,  I  have  a  couple  o*  friends  here  that 
'ud  stand  by  me ;  ay,  in  throth,  three  o'  them, 
for  I  have  brother  to  this  fellow  (showing  the 
pistol)  asleep  in  my  breast  here,  and  he 
doesn't  like  to  be  wakened,  you  persave  ;  so 
whoever  you  are,  jog  on  and  wash  your 
face,  as  I  said,  and  that's  a  friend's  advice  to 
you." 

"  Why,  Cannie  Soogah,  is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  me  ?  " 

"Throth  I've  been  just  thinkin'  that  I 
heard  the  voice  before,  out  when  or  where  is 
more  than  I  can  telL" 

"Not  know  your  friend  Francis  M'Car- 
thy?" 

"  Eh,  Mr.  Francis  M'Carthy  I  and.  Lord 
o*  life,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  how  do  you  come  to 
have  a  black  face  ?  Surely  you  wouldn't  be- 
long to  this  business — blaick  business  I  mav 
call  it— tliat's  goin'  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  not,  Cannie ;  but, 
for  all  that,  you  see  me  with  a  black  face — 
ha  !— ha  !— ha ! " 

"I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Frank,  and,  between 
you  and  me,  I'm  sorry  to  see  it." 

"  You  mil  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  however, 
that  my  black  face  saved  my  hfe  last  night" 

"  Arra  thin,  how  was  that,  sir,  if  it's  a  fair 
question  ?  " 

M'Carthy  then  gave  him  a  brief,  and  by 
no  means  a  detailed  account  of  the  danger 
he  had  passed. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "everything's 
clear  enough  when  it's  known ;  but,  as  it's 
clear  that  you  have  enemies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  think  the  wisest  thing  you  could  do 
would  be  to  lave  it  at  wanst." 

"  Such,  in  fact,  is  my  determination,"  re- 
plied M'Carthy  ;  "  no  man,  I  believe,  who  is 
marked  ought  to  remain  in  the  country ; 
that  is,  when  he  has  no  local  duties  that  de- 
mand his  presence  in  it,  as  I  have  not" 

"  You  are  right,  sir  ;  stai-t  this  very  day  if 
you're  wise,  and  don't  give  your  enemies — 
since  it  appears  that  you  have  enemies — ^an 
opportunity  of  doin'  you  an  injury  ;  if  they 
missed  you  twibe,  it's  not  likely  they  will  a 
third  time  ;  but  tell  me,  Mr.  M'Carthy — 
hem — have  you  no  suspicion  as  to  who  they 
are?" 

"  Not  exactly  ;  indeed  I  cannot  say  I  have  ; 
the  whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  the  deepest 
mystery.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
offended  or  injured  any  one,  nor  can  I  guess 
why  my  life  should  be  sought  after ;  but 
sought  after  unquestionably  it  is,  and  that 

*  He«r  me. 


with  an  implacable  resentment  that  is  utterly 
imaccoimtable. " 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Frank,  listen : — I  met 
about  a  dozen  men — strangers  they  wor  to 
me,  although  their  faces  weren't  blackened — . 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes  ago ;  and  one. 
o'  them  said  to  me,  *  Cannie,  every  one  knows' 
you,  and  3'ou  know  every  one — do  you  know 
mef* 

"  *  No,*  says  I ;  *  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.' 

"  *  Do  you  know  any  one  here  ? '  says  he 
again. 

"  *Well,  I  can't  say  I  do,*  says  I;  'you 
don't  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country.* 

"  *If  we  did,  Cannie,*  said  the  spokesman, 
*  it  isn't  face  to  face,  in  the  open  day,  we'd 
spake  to  you.* 

"  *  An'  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  * 
I  axed  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  be- 
ginnin'  to  get  imaisy  someway. 

"  *  Nothing  to  you  ;  but  we've  been  tould 
that  you're  well  acquainted  wid  Procthor 
Purcel,  and  that  you  know  a  young  man,  by 
name  M'Carthy,  that  stops  for  the  present 
wid  Mr.  Magistrate  O'DriscoL' 

"  *  I  do,'  says  myself ;  *  I'll  not  deny  but  I 
know  them  all  well — I  mane  in  the  way  o' 
business — for  I  call  there  often  to  sell  my 
gooda' 

"  *  Well,'  said  the  spokesman,  *  will  you 
give  that  letther,'  handin'  me  this,  *to  Mr. 
M'Carthy?'"  and  as  the  pedlar  spoke  he 
placed  the  note  in  M'Carthy 's  hands.  "  '  Do 
so,'  says  the  fellow,  *  as  soon  as  you  can — if 
possible,  widout  an  hour's  delay.  It  con- 
sams  himself  and  it  consams  me— can  I  de- 
pend on  you  to  do  this  ? '  I  said  I  would  ; 
and  now  there's  the  letther — my  message  is 
delivered." 

M'Carthy  read  as  follows  :  —  "  Francis 
M'Carthy,  as  you  regard  the  life  of  the  man 
that  saved  yours  last  night,  you  won't  breathe 
a  syDable  about  seein'  a  young  man's  corpse 
last  night  in  the  shebeen-house,  nor  about 
anything  that  happened  to  you  in  it,  till  you 
hear  further  from  me.  If  you're  grateful, 
and  a  gintleman,  you  won't ;  but  if  you're  a 
traitor,  you  wilL  Your  friend,  as  you  act  in 
this." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Frank,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  as 
you  know  the  danger  that's  about  you,  I  say 
that  unless  you  get  out  o'  the  counthry  at 
wanst,  you'll  only  have  a  hand  in  your  own 
death  if  anything  happens.  You're  goin* 
now,  I  suppose,  to  Mr.  Purcel's  ;  if  you  are 
— if  it  wouldn't  be  troublesome— jist  say 
that  the  Cannie  Soogah  will  call  there  in  the 
coorse  o'  the  momin'  for  breakfast." 

He  then  turned  off  by  a  different  road ; 
and  M'Carthy  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace 
towards  the  proctor's,  which  lay  in  a  right 
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line  between  the  house  to  which  the  White- 
boy  had  brought  him  and  O'Driscors.  As 
he  reached  the  back  yard,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  enter,  an3dous  to  get  himself 
washed  before  tiny  of  them  should  see  him — 
he  was  met  by  Mogue,  who  after  a  glance  or 
two  recognized  him  at  once  by  his  shooting- 
'dress. 

**  Why  thin,  good  fortune  to  me,  Misther 
Frank,  is  this  you  ?  '* 

"It  is,  Mogue;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
speak  to  3'ou  now.  Only  get  me  soap  and  a 
towel  till  I  wash  my  face  at  the  pump  here. 
These  aro  strange  times,  Mogue,  and  that 
was  a  very  suspicious  place  of  refuge  to  which 
you  brought  me  ;  however,  it  will  go  hard  or 
we  shall  make  ^Ir.  Frank  Finnerty  speak  out, 
and  to  some  purpose  too.  Get  me  soap  and 
towel  quick — I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  with 
this  diabolical-looking  face  upon  me." 

''  That  I  may  be  blest,  sir,  but  the  same 
face  surprises  me.  Wisha^  then,  Mr,  Frank, 
might  one  ax " 

"  No,"  replied  McCarthy,  "  do  as  I  have  de- 
sired you — some  other  time  you  may  hear  it, 
but  not  now." 

At  this  moment,  Mogue,  who  was  very 
circumspect  in  all  his  looks  as  well  as  in  all 
his  motions,  saw  by  a  side  glance  that  Julia^ 
on  coming  down  the  stairs,  saw  McCarthy — 
a  circumstance  which  delighted  his  very 
heart,  inasmuch  as  he  resolved  to  so  manage 
it,  that  it  might  be  made  to  confirm  the  hint 
he  had  already  thrown  out  against  McCarthy 
— if  that  could  be  called  a  hmt  which  was  a 
broad  and  undisguised  assertion.  He  accord- 
ingly watched  until  an  opportunity  present- 
ed itself  of  addressing  her  apart  from  listen- 
ers ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as 
she  went  to  look  after  some  favorite  flowers 
in  the  garden,  he  met  her  at  the  gate. 

" Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  "I  widi  to  spake 
one  word  to  you,  i*  you  plaise,  miss." 

"  Well,  Mogue,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  tould  you  about  poor 
Misther  Frank  last  night ;  and  what  I  want 
to  say,  miss,  is,  that  you  aren't  to  put  any 
trust  in  it ;  truth,  I  believe  I  had  a  sup  in — 
don't  be  guided  by  it — it  was  only  jokin' 
about  him  I  was — that  I  may  never  do  an  ill 
turn  but  it  was — now." 

"You  need  make  no  apology  about  it, 
Mogue,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  am  not  at  all  inter- 
lested  in  the  matter ;  but  I  now  know  that 
you  told  me  truth  ;  and  as  a  friend  and  well- 
wisher  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's,  in  common  with 
all  my  family,  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  so." 

"  Oh,  well  now,  miss,  what  wiU  I  do  at  all  ? 
wisha,  but  that's  the  way  wid  me  ever  and 
always ;  when  the  little  sup  is  in — ^and  in- 
deed it  wasn't  much  I  tuck — the  truth  al- 
ways come  out— if  it  was  the  killin'  of  a  man, 


my  heart  always  gets  the  betiher  o*  mt 
then." 

"  I  saw  him,  Mogue,  with  his  face  black- 
ened." 

"Wisha,  wisha,  but  I  was  a  haythen  to 
mention  it  at  alL  The  truth  is,  I  like  Mr. 
Frank — but  then  again,  I  don't  like  anything 
like  desate,  or  that  carries  two  &u^s — only  as 
you  did  see  him.  Miss  Julia,  if  you're  loysd  to 
me  and  won't  turn  traitor  on  me — you've  but 
to  wait  for  a  little,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  same  foolish — I'd  rather  say 
foolish  for  the  sake  of  settin'  a  Christian  pat- 
them,  than  wicked  or  traicherous — och,  ay 
— for  sure  we  all  have  our  failins — howand- 
iver  as  I  was  sayin',  I'll  soon  be  able,  I  think, 
to  tell  you  more  about  him — things  that  will 
surprise  you,  miss,  a^^,  and  make  the  blood 
in  your  veins  run  cowld.  Only  I  say,  if  you 
wish  to  hear  this,  and  to  have  it  as  clearly 
proved  to  you  as  what  I  tould  you  last  night, 
you  musn't  betray  me." 

This  was  spoken  in  such  an  earnest,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  so  simple  and  candid  a 
manner,  that  it  was  actually  impossible  to 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  there  was  false- 
hood or  treachery  intended.  Nay,  his  pre- 
tended effort  to  undeceive  her  as  to  McCar- 
thy's connection  with  the  Whiteboys,  was 
such  a  natural  step  after  the  drink  which  she 
supposed  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  when  cool  reflection  had  returned 
to  him,  that  she  felt  an  indescribable  curios* 
ity — one  attended  with  pain  and  terror — to 
hear  the  full  extent  of  her  lover's  perfidy. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Moylan's  treacherous 
adroitness,  and  the  simplicity  and  piety 
under  which  he  contrived  to  veil  his  treach- 
ery and  revenge,  were  perfect  in  their  way. 
As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  banishing  peace, 
and  trust,  and  cheerfulness,  from  the  heart 
of  generous  and  affectionate  Julia  Purcel. 

M'Carthy  found  the  young  men  up,  and 
after  simply  stating  that  the  previous  night 
was  one  of  danger  and  adventure,  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  bed  for  a  while,  and 
that  he  would  describe  these  adventures  at 
more  length  after  he  had  refreshed  himself 
by  some  sleep.  This,  indeed,  they  perceived 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  from  his  exhaust- 
ed and  paUid  look.  He  accordingly  went  to 
rest — and,  sooth  to  say,  the  sense  of  security, 
joined  to  his  complete  exhaustion,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  good  bed,  gave  him  such 
a  perception  of  luxury  as  he  had  never  con- 
ceived before.  In  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into 
a  dreamless  and  unbroken  trance. 

Breakfast  was  postponed  an  hour  on  his 
account ;  for  as  he  had  extorted  a  promise 
from  John  Purcel,  that  he  should  either  call 
him  or  have  him  called  when  the  time  for 
that  meal  arrived,  they  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
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turb  him  so  soon.  In  the  meantime,  there 
was  many  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  and  as  the  &ct  of  his  black  face  could 
not  be  concealed,  there  was  consequently 
many  an  opinion  given  as  to  the  circimistan- 
oes  which  occasioned  that  unexpected  phe- 
nomenon. Julia  did  not  at  all  appear,  but 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  Alick  had  not  yet 
returned  from  O'Driscol's,  so  there  was  only 
the  proctor,  his  son  John,  his  wife,  and  Maiy, 
to  discuss  the  matter.  At  length,  about  haU- 
past  ten  McCarthy  made  his  appearance,  and 
after  the  usual  civilities  of  the  morning,  he 
gave  them  a  pretty  clear,  but  not  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  tibe  dangers  he  had  tmder- 
gone.  After  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  he 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his 
unknown  friend,  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
the  attack  upon  O'DriscoFs  house,  and  of  the 
yoimg  man  who  had  been  shot  whilst  it  was 
going  on. 

Breakfast  had  not  been  concluded,  when 
the  Cannie  Soogah,  who  had  already  got  his 
hansel,  as  he  crdled  his  breakfast,  in  the  kit- 
chen, made  his  appearance  at  the  parlor 
window,  which  was  immediately  thrown  up. 

"God  save  all  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "long 
life  and  good  health  to  every  one  of  you  ! 
Here  I  am,  the  rantin*(7annf<;  Soogah,  as  large 
as  life  ;  and  upon  my  profits  maybe  a  Httie 
larger  if  the  truth  was  known." 

"  Cannie,"  said  the  proctor,  "  dix  me,  but 
Fm  glad  to  see  you — and  how  are  you,  man  ? 
— and  do  you  carry  your  bones  safe — or  your 
head  upon  your  shoulders  at  all,  durin'  Uiese 
wild  times?" 

"Troth,  and  you  may  well  say  they're 
wild  times,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  itll  be  wisdom 
in  every  one  to  keep  themselves  as  safe  as 
possible  till  they  mend.  Is  it  thruth,  sir, 
that  you're  makin'  preparations  to  collect 
your  tides  wid  the  help  o'  the  sogers  and 
poHs?" 

"  Perfectly  thrue,  Cannie ;  well  let  the 
rascals  that  are  misleading  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  people  themselves,  know  whether 
they  or  the  law  are  the  strongest  They 
cannot  blame  us  for  the  consequence,,  for 
we're  forced  to  it" 

"  There  will  be  bad  work,  thin,  Fm  afeard, 
air ;  and  bloody  work,  I  dread." 

"  That's  not  our  fault,  Cannie,  but  the  fault 
of  those  who  will  vnlfully  violate  the  law. 
Jlowever,  let  that  pass,  what's  the  n^ws  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  hard,  sir,  that  the  house 
of  your  friend  and  neighbor,  that  man  that 
fears  nothin ' — "  here  there  was  the  slightest 
perceptible  grin  upon  the  pedlar's  ace — 
"  was  attacked  last  night  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  O'Driscol's  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  profits,  I  do — an'  nobody  else's." 
Vol.  IL— 29 


"  Hillo  !  do  you  hear  this,  girls  ?  O'Dris- 
col's house  was  attacked  last  night  I " 

"  Heavenly  father !  I  hope  Alick  is  safe," 
exclaimed  IVts.  Purcel,  getting  pale. 

"WeU,  Cannie,"  inquired  the  proctor, 
quite  coolly,  and  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
mere  business,  "what  was  the  consequence  ? 
I  hope  nobody  was  hurt  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  his  son  Fergus,  sir — that  fine 
young  man  that  everybody  was  fond  of " 

"  Good  Qt>d  !  "  exclaimed  the  proctor,  now 
really  shocked  at  what  he  supposed  the  ped- 
lar was  about  to  say ;  "  what  is  it  3'ou  are 
goin'  to  tell  us  ?    I  hope  in  God " 

"  What  is  this ! "  exclaimed  John; "  heavens, 
Mary,  you  have  spilled  all  the  tea ! " 

"  Mary,  my  chfld,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
running  to  her  ;  "  what  ails  you  ? — in  God's 
name,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  A  sudden  faintness,"  replied  the  girl,  re- 
covering herself  as  if  by  an  effort ;  "  but  it  is 
over,  and  I — ^I  am  better." 

"  His  son  Fergus,  sir — ^I  hope  Miss  Mary 
is  betther,  sir — that  his  son  Fergus  and  his 
father,  by  all-accotmts,  gave  them  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected." 

"  But  was  none  of  O'Driscol's  family  hurt 
nor  anybody  else  ?  "  asked  Purcel. 

"No,  sir,  it  seems  not — and  indeed  Fm 
main  glad  of  it" 

"  D — n  you,  Cannie,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
between  jest  and  earnest.  "  why  did  jou  giv^ 
me  such  a  start  ?  You  told  the  affair  as  if 
Fergus  had  been  shot — however,  I'm  glad 
that  all's  safe  in  O'Driscol's  ; — but  about  the 
night-boys?  Were  there  any  Hves  lost 
among  theni  f  " 

"  It's  thought  not,  sir,"  replied  the  pedlar. 
"  They  left  the  marks  o'  blood  behind  them» 
but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  there  wais 
no  life  lost ;  I  hope  there  wasn't — for,  in» 
deed,  I  have  such  a  hatred  against  the  shed- 
din'  of  blood,  that  I  don't  wish  even  to  hear 
of  it" 

"  What  was  their  object,  have  you  learned, 
in  attacking  O'Driscol's  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  didn't  hear ;  but  anyhow, 
they  say  that  a  new  workin'  boy  of  O'Dris- 
col's, that  dogged  them  up  beyant  Darby 
Hourigan's,  was  woimded  by  them,  along 
with  Darby  himself,  in  regard  of  his  having 
joined  the  young  feUow  in  dodgin'  afther 
them." 

"  Are  they  seriously  hurt  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Throth  that's  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I 
hope  they're  not,  poor  fellows ;  at  any  rate, 
I'm  sure  Mr.  O'Driscol  will  have  them  well 
taken  care  of  till  they're  recovered." 

"  Certainly,"  observed  the  proctor,  "  if  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  he  wiU :  my  friend  O'Dria- 
col  will  do  what  he  conceives  to  be  right" 

The  pedlar  nodded  significantly,  and  hon^ 
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ored  the  observation  with  a  broad  grin. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  changing  the  conver- 
sation, "  he  may  do  for  that  as  he  likes,  but 
I  must  look  to  number  one.  Come,  ladies — 
and,  by  the  way,  where's  my  favorite,  Miss 
Julia — from  you  ?  " 

"  She's  not  quite  well  this  morning,  Can- 
nie,"  said  her  mother ;  "  she  has  a  shght 
headache,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  Miss  Mary,  then  ?  Any  purchases 
to-day,  Miss  IVIary?" 

"  Not  to-day,  Cannie — the  next  time,  per- 
haps." 

"  Cannie,"  said  Purcel,  "  you  praised  your 
razors  very  highly  at  your  last  visit ; — have 
you  a  good  case  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I,  sir  ?    Wait  till  you  see  them." 

He  then  produced  a  case,  which  the  proc- 
tor purchased,  and  thus  closed  his  sales  for 
that  day. 

The  pedlar,  however,  notwithstanding  that 
his  commercial  transactions  had  been  con- 
cluded, seemed  somehow  in  no  hurry.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  up  his  pack  and  ex- 
claimed, "I  must  go  back  to  the  kitchen, 
tiU  I  see  what  can  be  done  there  in  the  way 
of  business  ;  hearin'  that  you  were  finishin' 
breakfast,  I  hurried  up  here  to  sell  my  goods 
and  have  my  chat" 

"Very  well,  Cannie,"  said  the  proctor, 
'*  try  the  folks  below,  and  success  to  you  I " 

The  pedlar  once  more  sought  the  kitchen, 
where  he  lingered  in  fact  more  Hke  a  man 
who  seemed  fatigued  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  his  eyes  occasionally  closed,  and  his 
head  nodded,  in  spite  of  him.  He  kept, 
however,  constantly  watching  and  peeping 
into  the  yard  and  lawn  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  somebody.  At  length 
he  got  up  and  was  about  to  go,  when  he  said 
to  Letty  Lenehan  : — "  Ah,  i£in,  Letty,  afore 
I  go  rd  give  a  trifle  that  Miss  Julia  'ud  see  a 
bracelet  I  got  since  I  was  here  last ;  divil  sich 
a  beauty  ever  was  seen." 

"Very  well,  Cannie,  111  tell  her  if  you 
wish." 

"  Then,  Letty,  may  it  rain  honeycombs  an 
you,  an*  do.  I'll  go  round  to  the  hall-door, 
say,  and  she  can  look  at  them  there  ;  an'  see, 
Letty,  say  the  sorra  foot  I'll  go  from  the 
place  till  she  sees  it :  that  itll  be  worth  her 
while  ;  and  that  if  she  knew  how  I  got  it, 
she'd  fly — if  she  had  wings — to  get  a  glimpse 
of  it." 

He  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  hall-door  when  Julia,  struck  by 
the  earnestness  of  the  man's  language,  which 
lost  nothing  in  the  transmission,  made  her 
appearance. 

"Well  now,  Cannie,"  said  she,  "what 
wonderful  matter  is  this  you  have  got  to 
Bhow  me  ?  " 


"  Here  it  is,  Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  in  hia 
usiial  jocular  and  somewhat  loud  voice, 
"  here  it  is,  I'll  have  it  in  a  minute — listen. 
Miss  Julia,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive undertone  :  "  what  I'm  goin'  to  say 
is  more  to  you  than  aither  life  or  death. 
Don't  go  out  by  3'ourself — don't  go  at  all  out 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evenin'." 

"  Why  so,  Cannie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Why,  miss,  it  came  to  me  by  accident 
only ;  but  the  truth  is  there's  a  plot  laid,  it 
seems,  to  carry  you  off  to  the  mountains." 

"By  whom,  Cannie?" 

"  That's  the  very  thing,  miss,  that  I  don't 
know;  but  a  strange  man  met  me  on  my 
way  here  this  momin'  and  tould  me  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  your  father — who  was  wanst 
a  friend  to  him — and  that,  if  I'd  see  you,  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  goin'  either 
to  the  poor  or  sick  at  the  hours  I  spoke  of  ; 
and  he  bid  me  say,  too,  that  there's  bad 
work  and  thraichery  about  you — and  by  no 
manner  o*  means  to  go  any  distance  from 
your  father's  house — ay,  thraichery,  an  from 
them  you'd  never  think  o'  suspectin'  for  it 
Now,  miss,  keep  this  counsel  to  yourself 
and  don't  say  it  was  I  that  tould  you,  but  as 
you  love  a  fair  name  and  an  unblemished 
character,  act  upon  it  Dang  me,"  he  added, 
"  but  I  had  like  to  forget — if  any  message — 
I  was  bid  to  tell  you — should  come  from 
Widow  Lynch's,  sayin'  that  her  daughter's 
dyin'  and  wishes  to  see  you,  and  that  it's 
aflher  dusk  itll  come — if  it  does  come — well, 
if  any  sich  message  is  sent  to  you,  don't  go 
— nor  don't  go  for  any  message,  no  matther 
what  it  is — hem — ahem — oh !  here  I  have  it 
at  last  miss,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  natural 
voice,  "  isn't  that  a  beauty  ?  " 

Julia  got  as  pale  as  death  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  her  brow  became  crimson  with  in- 
dignation. In  fact,  she  saw  not  his  bi-acelet 
— nor  heard  what  he  said  in  praise  of  it ;  but 
after  a  little  time  she  said,  "Thank  you, 
Cannie,  most  seriously  do  I  thank  you — and 
you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  faithfully  fol- 
low your  advice." 

"Do  so,  miss,"  he  replied,  "so  God  bless 
you  and  take  care  of  you!  and  that's  the 
worst  the  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah  wishes  you." 

Alick  Purcel  almost  immediately  joined 
the  family  in  the  parlor,  to  whom  he  related 
a  full  and  somewhat  ludicrous  account  of 
the  seige  of  O'Driscol  Castle,  as  he  called  it 
— or  Nassau  Lodge.  As  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  already  aware  of  the  principal  par- 
ticulars of  that  attack,  we  shall  only  briefly 
recapitulate  what  they  already  know,  and 
conflne  ourselves  to  merely  one  portion  of 
it,  in  which  portion  our  doughty  and  heroic 
fiiend,  the  magistrate,  was  most  peculiarly 
concerned. 
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"Having  tested  the  martial  magistrate's 
courage,"  he  proceeded,  "by  a  hmt  from 
Fergus,  who  was  as  much  amused  by  it  as  I 
was,  and  finding  that  it  was  of  the  oozing  or 
Bob  Acres  quality,  we  resolved,  on  hearing 
that  the  house  was  surrounded,  to  examine, 
and  prime  and  load  all  the  fire-arms  in  the 
house,  as  the  case  demanded.  Some  had 
been  already  loaded,  but  at  all  events  we 
looked  to  them,  and  such  as  were  uncharged 
we  loaded  on  the  spot,  and  then  threw  our- 
selves on  the  bed  without  undressing,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  ready  for  a  surprise. 
Fergus  and  I,  after  having  lain  awake  for  a 
considerable  time,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  given  up  all  intention  of  attacking 
the  house,  at  length  feU  into  a  kind  of  wake- 
ful doze  from  which  we  were  at  once  aroused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  hall-door.  We 
quietiy  opened  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  in  a  firm  tone  demanded  what  they 
wanted,  and  the  answer  was,  that  a  friend 
of  M'Carthy's  wished  very  much  to  settle  an 
accoimt  with  him.  We  replied  he  was  not 
ih  the  house,  and  that  even  if  he  were,  they 
should  fight  for  him  before  they  got  him. 
We  also  told  them  our  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct, and  said,  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
place,  we  would  scatter  the  contents  of  a 
blunderbuss  among  them.  I  should  state 
that  they  knew  my  voice,  and  said  that  they 
didn't  want  me  then,  but  that  my  turn 
would  come  soon.  When  we  had  done 
Bi)eaking,  a  strong  mellow  voice,  which  111 
swear  was  not  strange  to  me,  said  something 
to  them  in  Irish,  and  the  next  moment  the 
windows  were  shivered  with  bullets.  For- 
tunately, we  kept  ourselves  out  of  their 
range  ;  but  at  all  events,  we  had  light  enough 
to  see  them  put  their  fire-arms  to  their 
shoulders,  and  time  enough  to  stand  aside. 
We  returned  the  fire  instantly,  but  whether 
with  any  fatal  effect  or  not  we  could  not  say. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  had  dis- 
appeared, but  early  this  morning  traces  of 
blood  were  found  on  the  spot.  A  servant  of 
O'Driscol's,  named  Phil  Hart,  says  they  re- 
ceived no  injury,  for  that  he  followed  them 
at  a  distance  up  as  far  as  Dai'by  Hourigan*s, 
near  whose  door  they  fired  a  couple  of  shots. 
Darby,  it  appears,  joined  Hart,  having  been 
aroused  by  the  report  of  fire-arms ;  and  both, 
on  being  Covered  on  their  track,  were 
fired  at  and  wounded.  Hart  says  it  is  his 
blood  that  is  on  the  lawn,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  rather  think  the  feUows  did 
not  escape  scot-free  at  any  rate." 

"But  where,"  asked  John,  "was  the 
magistrate  all  this  time?" 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  am  coming  to," 
replied  AlicK  ;  "  the  fact  was  that  the  martial 
magistrate,  who,  I  believe  in  my  soid,  lay 


shivering  with  terror  on  his  bed  the  whole 
previous  part  of  the  night,  on  hearing  our 
dialogue  with  the  Whiteboys,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  fire-arms,  altogether  disappeared, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  two  or  three  searches 
had  been  made  for  him,  that  he  was  dis- 
covered squatted  three  double  in  the  coal- 
hole. On  hearing  and  recognizing  our 
voices,  he  started  up,  and  commenced  search- 
ing round  him  in  the  aforesaid  coal-hole. 
*  Come,  sir ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
most  ludicrous  swagger,  *  come,  you  scound- 
rel !  Ill  imkennel  you — whoever  may  be 
afraid  of  you,  I'm  not — my  name's  O'Dri^ol, 
sirra — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  commonly  called 
for  brevity's  sake,  Fitzy  OThiscol — a  name, 
sir,  that  ought  to  strike  terror  into  you — 
and  if  it  didn't,  it  isn't  here  I'd  be  hunting 
you — out  with  you  now — surrendher,  I  say, 
or  if  you  don't  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science you're  a  dead  man.'  'What's  the 
matter,  sir?'  I  asked — *in  Heaven's  name, 
who  have  you  there  ? '  *  WTio  is  in  the  coal- 
hole, father?'  asked  Fergus,  with  a  face 
whose  gravity  showed  wonderful  strength  of 
muscle.  'Yes,  gentlemen,'  replied  the 
magistrate  'heroes  that  you  are — riflemen 
from  a  window — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I  think  courage  is  like  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — here  have* I,  while  you  were 
popping  like  schoolboys  out  of  the  window, 
pursued  their  leader  single-handed  into  the 
coal-hole,  for  I'm  sure  he's  in  it,  or  if  not, 
he  must  have  escaped  some  other  way — 
d — n  the  villain,  I  hope  he  hasn't  escaped,  at 
all  events — here,  lights,  I  say,  and  guard  all 
the  passes — d — n  it,  let  us  do  our  business 
with  proper  discipline  and  skill — fall  back, 
Fergus — and  you,  John,  advance — steady 
now — charge  the  coal-hole,  boys,  and  I'll 
lead  you  on  to  the  danger.*  Of  course  he 
was  half  drunk,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  cowardice  with  con- 
siderable adroitness.  I  need  not  say  that 
upon  examining  the  coal-hole,  and  every 
other  possible  place  of  concealment  there 
was  no  desperate  leader  found,  nor  any  proof 
obtained  that  an  entrance  had  been  effected 
at  all.  *W^ell,  come,*  exclaimed  O'Driscol; 
'  although  the  villain  has  escaped,  we  man- 
aged the  thing  well — all  of  us — he  must  have 
given  me  the  slip  from  the  kitchen  and; 
leaped  out  of  a  window.  You  acted  well,^^ 
boys ;  and  as  I  like  true  courage  and  resolu- 
tion— ay,  an'  if  you  like,  downright  despera- 
tion— being  a  bit  of  a  dare-devil  myself — 
I  say  I  will  give  you  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  each,  and  the  intrepid  old  veteran 
will  take  one  himself.  An  I  wait  till  my 
friend  the  Castle  hears  of  this  exploit — upon 
my  sowl  and  honor,  it  will  be  a  feather  in 
my  cap.'    Fergus  whispered  to  me,  *  It  ought 
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to  be  a  white  one,  then.'  We  accordingly 
adjourned  in  the  dining-room,  where  after 
having  finished  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- 
water  each,  we  at  length  went  to  bed,  and 
thus  closed  the  seige  of  0*Driscol  Castle." 

Julia  on  hearing  of  this  attack  and  its 
object,  felt  her  mind  involved  in  doubt  and 
embarrassmeni  She  could  not  reconcile  the 
desire  of  the  Whiteboys  to  injure  McCarthy, 
with  the  fact  of  his  having,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion,  spent  the  night  among  them.  Or  what 
if  the  attack  was  a  mere  excuse  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  his  connection  with  them  at 
all  ?  She  knew  not,  and  until  she  had  ar- 
rived at  some  definite  view  of  the  matter, 
she  resolved  to  keep  as  much  aloof  from 
M'Carthy  as  she  could  possiby  do  without 
exciting  observation.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  however,  they  met  accidentally,  and 
the  short  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
her  and  him  did  not  at  all  help  to  allay  the 
suspicions  with  which  her  mind  was  bur- 
dened and  oppressed. 

"  Mv  dear  Julia,"  said  he,  "I  see  that  you 
are  offended  with  me,  but  indeed  jou  need 
not ;  I  can  give  you  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  my  black  face,  if  that  be  the 
cause  of  offence." 

**  Some  other  time,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  I  may 
hear  your  explanation  ;  but  not  just  now." 

"I  cannot  bear  your    displeasure,"  he 
added  ;  "  and  you  know  it." 

"  I  wish  you  had  felt  as  anxious  not  to 
deserve  it" 

"  I  am  unconscious  of  having  deserved  it 
— ^but  hear  me,  dearest  Julia " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Do  you  not  go  to  see  Widow  Lynch's 
poor  sick  daughter  this  evening  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,  and  well,  sir — good  heavens  I 
what  means  this  all  ? — I  am  anxious,  I  say, 
to  give  you  a  full  explanation,  and  if  you 
would  only  pay  a  visit  this  evening  to  the 
widow's,  I  could  meet  you  and  explain  every- 
thing." 

The  Cannie  Soogah's  warning  here  pressed 
upon  her  mind  with  peculiar  force. 

"But,"  she  repUed,  "I  shall  not  go  this 
evening." 

"  Well,  will  you  say  what  evening  you  in- 
tend to  go  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  I  don't  intend  to 
go  in  future,  either  morning  or  evening. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  some  time  must 
elapse  before  I  can  listen  to  your  explana- 
tion." 

Is  this  generous,  Julia  ?  " 
I  believe  it  is  just,  Frank.     Ask  your 
own  conscience,  whether  you  are  entitled  to 
any  confidence  from  me — good-bye." 

And  with  these  words>  she  tripped  up  to 


the    drawing-room,   where  she  joined  hef 
mother  and  sister. 

M'Carthy,  after  having  settled  down  from 
the  tumult  occasioned  by  these  cowardly  and 
murderous  attempts  upon  his  life,  could  not 
help  indulging  in  the  deepest  indignation 
against  the  lole  and  unnianly  systems  of 
secret  confederation  in  crime,  by  which  the 
country  was  infested  and  disgraced  ;  its  in- 
dustry marred,  its  morality  debauched,  and 
its  love  of  truth  changed  into  the  practice  of 
dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  treachery.  He 
accordingly  determined,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  ascertain  the 
danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  i5 
possible,  to  punish  his  unmanly  and  ferociouA 
enemies.  He  consequently  lodged  informa-> 
tions  against  Frank  Finnerty,  for  whose  ap . 
prehension  a  warrant  was  issued  ;  but  thankd 
to  the  kind  services  of  his  friend  Mogue 
Moylan,  Finnerty  was  duly  forewarned,  and 
when  our  fiiend,  the  heroic  O'Driscol,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  accompanied  by  as  many 
poUce  as  would  have  captured  a  whole  village, 
arrived  at  and  surrounded  his  h6iise,  he 
found  that  the  bird  had  flown,  and  left  noth^ 
ing  but  empty  walls  behind  him. 


(( 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

StaU  ofihe  Country^O'Driseol  rivals  FaUtaff-^ 
W/io  Buck  Englia/i  was  supposed  to  be. 

M'Cabtht,  on  finding  that  he  had  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  Finnerty, 
in  developing  the  system  which  nurtured 
such  cowardly  and  inhuman  principles,  now 
found  it  necessary,  independent  of  all  threats 
uttered  against  him,  to  return  to  college  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  maintain 
the  high  position  which  he  had  there  ob- 
tained by  honors  already  won,  and  the 
general  brilliancy  of  his  answering.  A  kind 
of  love-quarrel  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  Julia  Purcel,  which,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  prevented  him  on  the  one  side  from 
giving,  and  her  on  the  other,  from  receiving 
an  explanation.  The  conse(}uence  was  that 
they  separated,  each  labormg  under  that 
yearning  of  the  heart  towards  the  other, 
which  combines  the  most  delicious  sensations 
connected  with  the  passion — tenderness  dis- 
guised under  an  impression  of  offence,  hope, 
uncertainty,  and  that  awful  anger  that  is 
never  to  forgive  or  change,  but  which,  in  the 
meantime,  is  furtively  seeking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  reconciled,  and  vent  its  rage  in 
kisses  and  in  tears. 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  country 
was  fast  becoming  such  as  had  seldom,  or 
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perhaps  never  been  recollected  by  living  man. 
The  confederation,  conspiracy,  opposition, 
rebellion,  or  what  you  will,  had  risen  to  a 
gigantic  height  In  point  of  fact,  it  ought 
rather  to  have  been  termed  an  imarmed  in- 
surrection. Passive  resistance  was  the  order 
and  the  practice  of  the  day.  The  people 
were  instnicted  by  the  agitators,  or  rather  by 
the  great  agitator  himself,  to  oppose  the  laws 
without  violating  them ;  a  piece  of  advice 
which  involved  an  impossibiliiy  in  the  first 
place,  but  which  was  as  false  in  itselt  as  re- 
plete with  dishonesty  and  imposture,  as  it 
was  deceitful  and  treacherous  to  the  poor 
people  who  were  foolish  and  credidous 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  it  We  are  not 
now  assailing  the  Whigs  for  the  reforms 
which  they  effected  in  the  Irish  establishment, 
because  we  most  cordially  approve  of  them. 
Nay,  more,  we  are  imquestionably  of  opinion 
that  that  reform  was  not  only  the  boldest, 
the  most  brilliant,  but  the  most  just  and 
necessary  act  of  policy,  which  they  ever 
offered  as  a  boon  to  this  country.  But  what 
we  do  blame  them  for  is,  that  they  should 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  kept  in  such 
gross  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  Irish 
church,  as  to  allow  its  shocking  and  mons- 
trous corruptions  to  remain  uncorrected  so 
long  ;  that  they  should  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  baffled  and  imposed  upon,  and 
misled  by  the  hypocritical  bowlings  and 
fictitious  alarms  of  the  old  Tory  party,  who, 
whenever  they  felt  the  shghtest  dread  that 
the  Irish  Estabhshment  would  sUp  through 
their  fingers,  filled  heaven  and  earth  with 
prophetic  denunciations  against  England, 
not  for-bearing  to  threaten  the  very  throne  it- 
self with  a  general  alienation  of  Protestant 
attachment  and  allegiance,  if  any  of  its  worst 
and  rottenest  corruptions  should  be  touched. 
No  ;  the  Whigs  should  have  known  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Lish  church  from  clear 
and  correct  sources,  and  not  have  subjected 
the  country  to  the  pernicious  and  degrading 
consequences  of  a  turbulent  agitation.  What 
is  just  in  itself  ought  to  be  conceded  to 
reason  and  utility,  and  not  vntheld  until 
violence  and  outrage  seem  to  extort  it ;  for 
this  only  holds  out  a  bounty  to  future  agita- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  country, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  in  a 
state  of  general  commotion  and  tumult  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  Law  was  completely 
Earalyzed,  set  at  defiance,  and  laughed  at 
Arge  bodies,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
traversed  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
open  day,  swearing  every  one  they  met  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes  in  every  way  and 
in  every  sense.  Many  gentlemen,  who  had 
either  paid  it  or  been  suspected  to  do  so,  or 
who  had  been  otherwise  obnoxious  as  land- 


lords, or  for  strong  party  feeling,  were  visited 
by  these  Hcentious  multitudes  with  an  in- 
tention of  being  put  to  death,  whilst  the 
houses  of  several  wealthy  farmers,  who  had 
unfortunately  paid  the  hated  impost,  were 
wrecked  in  the  face  of  day.  Nor  was  this 
all :  men  were  openly  and  publicly  marked, 
for  destruction,  and  negotiations  for  their 
murder  entered  into  in  fairs,  and  markets, 
and  houses  of  entertainment,  without  either 
fear  or  disguise.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  many  lives  were 
taken,  and  that  great  outrages  were  from 
time  to  time  committed.  Two  or  three 
clergymen  were  murdered,  several  tithe- 
proctors  or  collectors  of  tithe  were  beaten 
nearly  to  death  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the 
opposition  rise,  that  at  length  it  became  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  hardy  and  intrepid, 
or,  in  other  words,  mad  enough,  to  collect 
tithe,  unless  under  the  protection  either  of 
the  military  or  poHce.  Our  friends.  Proctor 
Purcel  and  his  sons,  were  now  obliged,  not 
merely  to  travel  armed,  but  frequently  under 
the  escort  of  pohce.  Their  principal  dread, 
however,  was  from  an  attack  upon  their 
premises  at  night;  and,  as  fearful  threats 
were  held  out  tibat  such  an  attack  would  be 
made,  Purcel,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  engaged  men  to  build 
a  strong  and  high  wall  about  his  house  and 
out-offices,  which  could  now  be  got  at  only 
through  a  gate  of  immense  strength,  covered 
with  tiiick  sheet-iron,  and  bound  together  by 
bars  of  the  same  metal,  in  such  a  way  that 
even  the  influence  of  fire  could  not  destroy 
it^  or  enable  an  enemy  to  enter. 

With  such  a  condition  of  society  before 
us,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  privations  of  the  Protestant 
clergj'  were  not  only  greats  but  dreadful  and 
without  precedent  It  was  not  merely  that 
their  style  of  Hving  was  lowered  or  changed 
for  the  worse,  but  that  they  suffered  distress 
of  the  severest  description — ^want,  destitution, 
and  hunger,  in  their  worst  forms.  First 
came  inconvenience  from  a  delay  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  incomes ;  then  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  a  longer  term  of  credit ;  after  this 
the  melancholy  certainty  that  tithes  would 
not  be  paid;  again  followed  the  pressure 
from  creditors  for  payment^  with  its  distract- 
ing and  harassing  importunities;  then  the 
civil  but  firm  refusal  to  supply  the  necessar- 
ies of  life  on  further  credit ;  tiien  again  the 
apphcation  to  friends,  until  either  t£e  inch- 
nation  or  abihty  failed,  and  benevolence  it- 
self was  exhausted.  After  this  came  the  dis- 
posal of  books,  furniture,  and  apparel ;  and, 
when  these  failed,  the  secret  grapple  with 
destitution,  the  broken  spirit,  the  want  of 
food — famine,  hunger,  disease,  and,  in  some 
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eases,  death  itsell  These  great  sufferings  of 
a  class  who,  at  all  events,  were  educated 
gentlemen,  did  not  occur  without  exciting, 
on  their  behalf  deep  and  general  sympathy 
from  all  classes.  In  their  prosperity,  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  raised  and  spent  their  in- 
come in  the  country.  They  had  been  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  had  often  been  ministering 
angels  to  those  who  were  neglected  by  the 
landlords  or  gentry  of  the  neighborhood, 
their  natural  protectors.  It  is  true,  an  in- 
surrection exhibiting  the  manifestation  of  a 
general  and  hostile  principle  against  the 
source  of  their  support,  had  spread  over  the 
country ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  force  and 
violence,  the  good  that  they  had  done  was 
not  forgotten  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
trials  and  their  sorrows.  Many  a  man,  for 
instance,  whose  voice  was  loud  in  the  party 
procession,  and  from  whose  lips  the  shout  of 
"  down  with  the  blood-stained  tithe ! "  issued 
with  equal  fervor  and  sincerity,  was  often 
known  to  steal,  at  the  risk  of  his  very  life,  in 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  the  house  of  the 
starving  parson  and  his  wo-wom  family,  and 
with  blackened  face,  that  he  might  not  by 
any  possibiHty  be  known,  pay  the  veiy  tithes 
for  whose  abolition  he  was  willing  to  peril 
his  life.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  priest  him- 
self—the actual  hving  idolatrous  priest,  the 
benighted  minister  of  the  Scarlet  Lady,  has 
often  been  known  to  bring,  upon  his  own 
broad  and  sturdy  shouldera,  that  rehef  in 
substantial  food  which  has  saved  the  lives  of 
more  than  one  of  those  ungodly  parsons, 
who  had  fattened  upon  a  heretic  church,  and 
were  the  corrupted  supporters  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness.  Here,  in  fact,  was 
the  popish,  bigoted  priest — the  believer  in 
transubstantiation,  the  denouncer  of  pohtical 
enemies,  the  advocate  of  exclusive  salvation, 
the  fosterer  of  pious  frauds,  the  "  surpHced 
ruffian,"  as  he  has  been  called,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides,  steahng  out  at  night, 
loaded  like  a  mule,  with  provisions  for  the 
heretical  parson  and  his  family — for  the  Bi- 
ble-man, the  convent-hunter,  the  seeker  after 
filthy  lucre,  and  the  black  slug  who  devoured 
one-tenth  of  the  husbandman's  laboi-s.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  the  case  in  numberless  instances, 
where  the  veiy  priest  himself  durst  not  with 
.safety  render  ox)en  assistance  to  his  ecclesias- 
fiical  enemy,  the  parson. 

In  this  combination  against  tithe,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that,  as  in  all  other  agitations, 
whether  the  object  be  good  or  otherwise, 
those  who  took  a  principal  part  among  the 
people  in  the  rural  distnctswere  seldom  any 
other  than  the  worst  and  most  imprincipled 
spirits — reckless  ruffians  and  desperate  vaga- 
bonds, without  any  sense  of  either  rehgious 


or  moral  obligation  to  restrain  them  frosi 
the  commission  of  outrage.  It  is  those  men, 
unfortunately,  who,  possessed  of  strong  and 
hcentious  energies,  are  always  the  most  ac- 
tive and  contfuninating  in  every  agitation 
that  takes  place  among  us,  and  who,  influ- 
enced by  neither  shame  nor  fear,  and  regard- 
less of  consequences,  impress  their  disgrace- 
ful character  upon  the  country  at  large,  and 
occasion  the  great  body  of  society  to  suffer 
the  reproach  of  that  crime  and  violence 
which,  after  all,  only  comparatively  a  few 
commii 

Our  friend  the  proctor,  we  have  already 
stated,  had  collected  the  tithes  of  three  or 
four  parishes  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  the  hostiUty  against  him 
was  spread  over  a  wide  and  populous  dis- 
trict. This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
O'Driscol,  who  was  much  more  the  object  .of 
amusement  to  the  people  than  of  enmity. 
The  mask  of  bluster,  and  the  cowardly  vis- 
age it  covered,  were  equally  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  as  the  Irish  possess 
a  quick  and  almost  instinctive  perception  of 
character,  especially  among  their  superiors, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  played  off,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  many  ludicrous 
pranks  at  his  expense.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  great  importance,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  or  if  he  did  understand  himself,  he 
wished,  at  all  events,  to  be  considered  so  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  He  possessed,  however, 
much  more  cunning  than  any  one  would  feci 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him,  and  powers  of 
flattery  that  were  rarely  ever  equalled.  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
administer  that  nauseating  dose,  without 
permitting  the  person  who  received  it  to  be- 
come sensible  that  he  did  so.  He  had 
scraped  together  some  wealth  by  the  good 
old  system  of  jobbing-  -had  got  himself  placed 
upon  the  Grand  Panel  of  the  county,  and 
ultimately,  by  some  corrupt  influence  at  an 
election,  contrived  to  have  the  merit  of  re- 
turning the  government  candidate,  a  service 
which  procured  him  a  magistracy.  O'Dris- 
col was  very  fond  of  magni^ing  trifles,  and 
bestowing  a  character  of  importance  upon 
mattei*s  that  were  of  the  utmost  insignifi- 
cance. For  instance,  if  a  poor  decrepit  dev- 
il, starving  in  a  hut,  and  surrounded  by  des- 
titution and  beggai-y,  were  to  be  arrested  for 
some  petty  misdemeanor,  he  would  mount 
his  horse  with  vast  pomp,  and  proceed  at  the 
head  of  twelve  or  eighteen  armed  policemen 
to  make  his  caption.  But,  on  tlie  contrary, 
whenever  any  desperate  and  intrepid  charac- 
ter was  to  be  apprehended — some  of  those 
fellows  Uke  the  notorious  Ryan  (Puck),  who 
always  canded  a  case  of  pistols  or  a  blunder- 
buss about  them,  or  perhaps  both— our  vali- 
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ant  magistrate  was  either  out  of  the  way  or 
had  a  visit  from  the  gout — a  complaint  which 
he  was  very  fond  of  parading,  because  it  is 
one  of  aristocratic  pretensions,  but  one,  of 
which,  we  are  honestly  bound  to  say,  he  had 
never  experienced  a  single  twitch. 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  threatening  notice,  and  attempted 
to  describe  the  state  of  conflicting  emotions 
into  which  it  threw  him.  We  forgot  to  state, 
however,  that  he  had  before  received  several 
other  anonymous  communications  of  a  some- 
what more  friendly  stamp;  the  difference 
between  them  being  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
one  in  question  was  read,  and  the  others  of 
his  own  composition. 

The  latter  were  indeed  all  remarkable  for 
containing  one  characteristic  feature,  which 
consisted  in  a  solemn  but  friendly  warning 
that  if  he  (the  magistrate)  were  caught  at  a 
particular  place,  upon  a  particular  day,  it 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  himself.  Our  magistrate,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by  such 
communications  ;  no, — "He  was  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  would  let 
the  cowardly  scoimdrels  feel  what  a  deter- 
mined man  could  be.  He  thought  his  dare- 
devil character  had  been  sufficiently  known  ; 
but  since  it  seemed  that  it  was  not,  he  would 
teach  them  a  lesson  of  intrepidity — the 
scoundrels."  His  practice  was,  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  get  a  case  of  pistols,  mount  his 
horse,  and,  in  defiance  to  all  entreaty  to  the 
contrary,  proceed  to  the  place  of  danger, 
which  he  rode  past,  and  examined  with  an 
air  of  pompous  heroism  that  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

One  morning,  about  this  time,  he  sat  at 
breakfast,  reading  the  Polwollopers*  Gazette^ 
or  the  No-Popery  Advocate,  when,  as  usual,  he 
laid  it  down,  and  pushing  it  over  to  Fergus, 
he  resumed  his  toast  and  butter. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  it  is  extraordinary  how  these 
matters  creep  into  the  papers.  At  all  events, 
Fergus,  my  friend  the  Castle  will  persaive 
what  kind  of  stuff  it's  best  supporters  con- 
sist of." 

"  Very  appropriate,  sir,"  replied  Fergus — 
"  stuff  is  an  excellent  word." 

"  And  why  is  it  an  excellent  word,  Fergy  ? 

'*  It  is  so  significant,  sir,  as  an  illustration  ? 

"Well,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  returned  the 
father ;  "  don't  we  say  of  a  game  man,  such  a 
fellow  has  good  stuff  in  him  ?  but,  setting 
that  aside,  do  look  at  the  paragraph  about 
that  attack  !  My  friend  Swiggerly  has  done 
me  full  justice.  Upon  my  word,  it  is  ex- 
tramely  gratifying,  and  especially  in  such 
critical  times  as  these.  Bead  it  for  Kate 
there,  will  you  ?  " 
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"What  is  it,  papa?" 

"  An  account,  my  dear,  of  the  attack  made 
upon  us,  and  of — ^but  Fergus  will  read  it  out 
for  you." 

Fergus  accordingly  read  as  follows  : — 

"extraordinary  courage  and  intrepidity- 
several  mJNDRED  WHITEBOYS  MOST  SPIRFTLt 
repulsed FITZGERALD   o'dRISCOL,  ESQ.,  J.  P. 

"On  the  night  of  the  24th  ultimo,  the 
house  of  this  most  active  and  resolute  magis- 
trate was  attacked  by  a  numerous  band  of 
ruffianly  Whiteboys,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds — who,  in  defiance  of  his  well- 
known  resolution,  and  forgetting  the  state  of 
admirable  preparation  and  defence  in  which 
he  always  maintains  his  dwelhng-house,  sur- 
rounded it  with  the  intention,  evidently,  of 
visitincf  upon  him  the  consequences  of  his 
extmofdin^  eflforts  at  prese4>g  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  bringing  offenders  to 
justice.  The  exact  particiQars  of  this  fearful 
conffict  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  may, 
without  offence,  we  trust,  to  the  modesty  of 
Mr.  ODriscol,  venture  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard  them.  About  two  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  alluded  to,  and  while  the  whole 
family  were  asleep,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  open  the  hall-door.  This,  however, 
having  been  heavily  chained,  barred,  and 
bolted,  and  the  keys  removed  to  Mr.  ODria- 
col's  sleeping-room,  resisted  all  attempts  of 
the  Whiteboys  to  enter — a  circumstance 
which  filled  them  with  fury  and  indignation. 
In  a  moment  the  family  were  alarmed,  and 
up.  On  that  night  it  so  happened  that  ll^Ir. 
Aiick  Purcel,  a  friend  and  neigh  oor  of  Mr. 
O'Driscol's,  happened  to  be  slaying  with 
them,  and  almost  immediately  Mr.  0*Driscol, 
placing  the  two  young  men  in  something 
like  a  steady  miUtary  position,  led  them  on 
personally,  in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  to  a 
2)osition  behind  the  shutters.  From  this 
place  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  returned  for 
a  considerable  time  with  equal  bravery,  and, 
it  is  presumed,  effect,  as  the  grounds  about 
the  hall-door  were  foimd  the  next  momingto 
be  stained  with  blood  in  several  places.  The 
heroism  of  the  night,  however,  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Mr.  O'Driscol,  who  was  certainly 
supported  by  his  son  and  Mr.  Purcel  in  a 
most  able  and  effective  manner,  hearing  a 
low,  cautious  noise  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  went  to  reconnoitre,  just  in  time  to 
grapple  with  the  leader  of  these  villains— a 
most  desperate  and  ferocious  character- 
cruel,  fearless,  and  of  immense  personal 
strength.  He  must  have  got  in  by  some  un- 
accountable means  not  yet  discovered,  with 
the  hope,  of  course,  of  admitting  hiji  accom- 
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plices  from  without.  A  terrific  struggle  now 
ensued,  which  terminated  by  the  fellow,  on 
finding,  we  presume,  the  mettle  of  the  person 
opposed  to  him,  flying  down  stairs  towards 
the  kitchen,  and  from  thence,  as  Mr.  O'Dris- 
col  thought,  to  the  coal-hole,  whether  he 
fearlessly  pursued  him,  but  in  vain.  On  ex- 
amining the  coal-hole,  which  Mr.  ODriscol 
did  personally  in  the  dark-r-we  really  shud- 
der at  that  gentleman's  absence  of  all  fear — 
the  ferocioiLS  Whiteboy  could  not  be  found 
in  it.  The  presumption  is  that  he  gave  Mr. 
O'Driscol  the  slip  during  pursuit,  doubled 
back,  and  escaped  from  the  lobby  window, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  open. 
On  this  almost  unprecedented  act  of  bravery 
it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  comment,  especially 
as  we  are  restrained  by  regard  for  Mr. 
ODriscoVs  personal  feelings  and  well-known 
modesty  on  this  peculiar  subject.  His  wor- 
thy son,  we  are  awai*e,  inherits  his  father's 
courage." 

"The  devil  I  do!"  exclaimed  Fergus; 
**  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  Faith,  Pm  braver  than  I  had 
given  myself  credit  for." 

"  And  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  present 
government,  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  Esq.,  are  about  to  con- 
fer the  oflSce  of  Stipendiary  Magistrate  upon 
his  son.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  this  ; 
the  office  cannot  possibly  be  better  bestowed; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  father,  at 
least,  may  valuable  pubUc  services  in  critical 
times  be  ever  appropriately  rewarded  !  " 

"  Well,  Fergy,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
friend  Swiggerly  now  ?  " 

"In  God's  name,  sir,  what  does  all  this 
rigmarole,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
of  truth,  mean  ?  " 

"  Mane !  why  it  manes,  sir,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  get  you  a  Stipendiary  ll^iagistracy." 

"  A  Stipendiary  Magistracj",  father,  if  you 
"wish  and  if  you  can  ;  but  not  by  such  means 
as  this — it  is  shameful,  father,  indeed  it  ia" 

"I  tell  you,  Fergus,  that  unless  a  man 
plays  a  game  in  this  world,  he  has  httle  busi- 
ness in  it.  Manes !  Why,  what  objections 
can  you  have  to  the  manes?  A  bit  of  a 
harmless  paragraph  that  contains  very  little 
more  than  the  truth.  I  tell  you  that  I  threw 
it  out  as  a  hint  to  my  friena  the  Castle,  and 
I  hope  it  will  act  on  it,  that's  alL" 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  son,  laughing, 
**  take  care  you  don't  overdo  the  business ; 
formy  own  W  Iwish  to  obtain  a  magis-' 
tracy  only  by  honorable  means ; — that  is, 
since  you  have  put  the  matter  into  my  head, 
for  until  last  week  I  never  once  thought  of  it" 

"Neither  did  I  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago ;  and  between  you  and  me,  Fergus,  the 
country's  in  a  devil  of  a  state — a  very  trjdng 
one  for  Stipendiaries,"  replied  his  father ; 


"  but  it  struck  me  that  I  am  myself  rathei 
advanced  in  years  for  such  an  appointment, 
and,  in  the  n^eantime,  that  something  of  the 
kind  might  be  in  your  way,  and  it  is  for  this 
rason  that  I  am  feeling  the  pulse  of  my  friend 
the  Castie." 

"  But  I  am  too  young,  sir,  for  such  an  ap-^ 
pointment" 

"  Not  at  all,  you  blockhead  ;  although  you 
get  a  magistracy  in  the  paragraph,  you  don't 
imagine,  I  expect,  you  ^ould  get  one  dii-ect- 
ly.  No,  no  ;  there  are  gradaytions  in  all 
things.  For  instance,  now, — first  a  Chief 
Constableship  of  Police  ;  next,  a  County  In- 
spectorship ;  and  thirdly,  a  Stipendiary 
Magistracy.  It  is  aisy  to  run  you  through 
the  two  first  in  ordher  to  plant  you  in  the 
third — eh?  As  for  me  Fm  snug  enough, 
unless  they  should  make  me  a  commissioner, 
of  excise  or  something  of  that  sort,  that 
would  not  call  me  out  upon  active  duty  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there's  nothing  like  having 
one's  eye  to  business,  and  being  on  the  look- 
out for  an  opportunity." 

"  You  know,  father,"  observed  Fergus,  "  I 
don't  now  nor  ever  did  approve  of  the  system 
or  principle  you  pursue  in  these  matters,  and 
as  I  will  not  join  you  in  them,  I  can  only  say 
if  I  do  receive  a  government  appointment,  I 
shall  not  owe  it  to  anything  personally  unbe- 
coming myself." 

"  Ah,  you're  yoimg  and  green  yet,  Fergus, 
but  time  and  expariance  ^vlll  open  your  eyes 
to  your  own  interests,  and  you'll  live  to  ac- 
knowledge the  folly  of  having  scruples  with 
the  world — ay  will  you." 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir  ;  but  I  thank  God  the 
time  you  speak  of  has  not  come  yet" 

"  Well,"  continued  his  father,  "  now  that 
we  have  talked  over  that  matter,  read  this ; " 
rmd,  as  he  spoke,  he  handed  Fergus  a  notice, 
evidently  a  friendly  one,  to  the  following 
effect — 

"  Sunda, 

"  Mr.  O'Driscol. — It's  said  that  ye're  to  go 
to  Lisnagola  on  Shoosda  next  Now  I  tel 
ye  there's  a  set  upon  yer  life — don't  go  on 
that  day,  or  it'll  bee  worser  for  ye — any  way 
don't  pass  Philpot's  comer  betuxt  2  and  fore 
o'cluck. 

"  A  rRIKND  THAT  YEW  WANST  8ARVED." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Fergus?  " 
"Why,  sir,  it's  a  proof  that  you  have 
friends  among  these  turbulent  people.  I 
hope  you  don't  intend  going  to  Lisnagola  on 
that  day ;  bv  the  way  it  must  mean  this  day, 
for  this  is  l?uesday,  and  the  note  or  notice, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  dated  on  Sunday, 
I  perceive.  I  trust  you  don't  intend  to  go 
tcMiay,  sir,  and  expose  yoursell 
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"I  shall  certainly  go,  eir,"  replied  his 
father,  rising  up  quite  indignantly.  "  What 
do  you  think  I  am  ?  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
I — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  am  the  man  to  be 
intimidated  by  blood-thirsty  dogs  like  these  ? 
No,  sir.  I  shall,  at  the  proper  tune,  arm  my- 
self, mount  my  good  horse  and  ride,  calm  as 
a  milestone,  past  the  very  spot  D — n  the 
rascals  I  do  they  think  to  terrify  mef" 

**  If  the  author  of  that  letter  does,"  replied 
Fergus,  "  he  is  most  certainly  mistaken  ; " 
and  as  he  said  so  he  looked  significantly  at 
his  sister,  who  smiled  as  one  would  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Alick  Purcel  was 
seen  approaching  the  haJl-door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  joined  them. 

"Well,  Alick,"  said  the  magistrate,  "all 
well  at  Longshot  Lodge — all  safe  and  soimd 
for  so  fer?" 

"All  well,  sir,  thank  yoii,  and  safe  and 
sound  for  so  far." 

"  Do  3'ou  know  what  I  think,  Alick  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Upon  my  honor  and  conscience  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  it's  something  in  3'our  favor  to 
live  so  near  to  me.  I  act  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  you,  Alick.  I  am  morally  con- 
vinced, ay,  and  have  good  raison  to  know  it 
from  more  than  one  quarther,  that  your 
father's  house  would  have  been  attacked  long 
since,  if  it  were  not  for  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  dare-devil  O'DriscoL  And  yet  these 
fellows  like  courage,  Alick ;  for  instance, 
read  that  warning.  There  you  see  is  a  plot 
1  lid  for  my  life  ;  but  111  show  the  villains 
that  they  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  I 
have  showed  them  as  much  before,  and  will 
show  them  as  much  again." 

He  then  handed  the  note,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  to  Ahck,  who  read  it  over  and  as- 
sumed a  look  of  great  terror. 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  guided  by  this, 
Mr.  O'Driscol." 

"  Of  covtrse  I  will  not,  Mr.  Purcel ;  not  a 
bit  of  it  I  will  ride— armed,  of  course- 
past  Philpot's  corner  this  very  day,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock ;  that  is  all  /  say." 

"  Well  all  /can  say,"  returned  Alick,  "  is 
that  you  are  a  fearfully-determined  man,  sir." 

"  I  grant  that,  Alick,  I  know  I  am  ;  but 
then  it  is  in  my  nature.  I  was  bom  with  it 
— I  was  bom  with  it     Any  news  ?  " 

"Why  not  much,  sir.  That  scoundrel. 
Buck  English,  has  written  to  my  father,  not- 
withstanding all  that  happened,  to  know  if 
he  will  consent  to  let  Juha  marry  him.  He 
says  in  his  letter  that,  although  he  may  be 
put  off  with  a  refusal  now,  he  will  take  good 
care  that  he  shan't  be  imsuccessful  the  next 
time  he  asks  her." 

"Does  nobody,  or  can  nobody  find  out 


how  that  scoundrel — "  here  the  valorous 
magistrate's  voice  sank  as  if  instinctively,  and 
he  gave  a  cautious  glance  about  him  at  the 
same  time,  but  seeing  none  but  themselves 
present  he  resumed  his  courage — "  how  that 
rascal  finds  manes  to  cut  Uie  figure  he 
does  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "  but 
for  my  part,  I  am  often  disposed  to  look  up- 
on the  man  as  mad  ;  yet  still  the  puzzle  is  to 
think  how  he  hves  in  such  buck  style— the 
vagabond.  He  certainly  is  involved  in  some 
mystery,  for  every  one  you  meet  or  talk  to  is 
afraid  of  him." 

"  No,  not  every  one,  Alick  ;  come,  come. 
Day  boy,  every  general  rule  has  an  exception  ; 
whisper — ^I  could  name  }•  ou  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  him  " — and  this  he  said  in  a  jocular 
tone — "  I  only  wish,"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice  with  more  confidence,  "tliat  I  could 
get  my  thumb  upon  him,  I  would — " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  loud  but 
mellow  voice,  which  rang  cheerfully  with  the 
following  words  :— 

"  I'm  the  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah." 

"  Ha !  the  Jolly  Pedlar  !  Throw  open  the 
window,  Fergus,  till  we  have  a  chat  with  him. 
Well,  my  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah,  how  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Faith,  your  honor,  I'm  list  betwixt  and 
between,  as  they  say — naither  betther  nor 
worse,  but  mixed  middhn',  Hke  the  praties 
in  harvest  However,  it's  good  to  be  any 
way  at  all  in  these  times  ;  so  thank  God  my 
head's  on  my  body  stilL" 

"Cannie,"  said  Fergus,  "we  were  just 
talking  of  Buck  EnglidL  Mr.  Purcel  here 
says  that  ^here's  some  mystery  about  him ; 
for  nobody  knows  how  he  Hves,  and  evei-y 
one  almost  is  afraid  of  him.  My  Father, 
however,  denies  that  every  one  is  afraid  of 
him." 

"  Buck  EngHsh  ! "  exclaimed  the  pedlar. 
"  Mr.  O'Driscol,  darlin',  what  did  yom:  honor 
say  about  him  ?  " 

"Why,  I — ^I — a-hem — ^I  wished  to  have 
the  pleasure,  Cannie,  of — of — shaking  hands 
with  the  honest  fellow ;  was  not  that  it, 
Ahck?" 

"Hands,  or  thumbs,  or  something  that 
way,"  replied  Alick ;  "  threatening  him,  as  it 
were."  ^ 

"Shaking  hands,  upon  honor,  Alick— j 
thumb  to  thumb,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  OThriscol,  you're  well  known 
to  have  more  o'  the  divil  than  the  man  in  you 
— beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  freedoms 
I'm  takin' — but  it's  all  for  your  own  good  I'm 
doin'  it  Have  you  e're  a  mouse-hole  about 
your  place,  sir  ?  " 

"  A-hem !  Why,  Cannie,"  asked  O'Driscol, 
with  an  expression  of  strong  alarm  in  hii 
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face — "  why  do  you  ask  so — so— singular  a 
question  as  that  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  sir,  sooner  than  you  should 
breathe — mind,  breathe's  the  word — one  syl- 
lable against  Buck  English,  I'd  recommend 
you  to  go  into  the  mouse-hole  I  spoke  of,  and 
never  show  your  face  out  of  it  agin.  I — an* 
.everybody  knows  me,  an*  likes  me,  too,  I 
hope — I  meek — hem  !  throth  I  do  make  it  a 
point  never  to  name  him  at  all,  barrin'  when 
I  can't  help  it.  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  him,  they  say.  By  all  accounts,  he 
never  sleeps  a  week,  or  at  any  rate  more  than 
a  week,  in  the  same  place  ;  an'  whatever  dress 
he  has  on  comin*  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
oounthry,  he  never  changes ;  but  they  say 
that  if  you  find  him  in  any  other  part  of  the 
counthry,  he  has  a  different  dress  on  him  : 
he  has  a  dress,  they  say,  for  every  pari'* 

"  He  hcs  honored  my  father,*'  said  Alick, 
"  by  sending  him  a  written  proposal  for  my 
sister  Julia---ha !  ha  !  ha !  ** 

"  Well,  now,  did  he,  Mr.  Alick  ?  *' 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  says  that  he  may  be  refused 
now,  but  won't  the  next  time  he  asks  her." 

"  WeU,  then,  Mr.  Alick,  111  tell  you  what 
rd  advise  you  to  do  :  go  home,  and  tell  your 
father  to  send  for  him,  if  he  knows  where  to 
find  him,  and  let  him  not  lose  a  day  in  mar- 
r^'in'  her  to  him  ;  for  if  everything  is  thrue 
that's  said  of  him,  he  was  never  known  to 
break  a  promise,  whether  it  was  for  good  or 
iU." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  thank  you,  Cannie, — excel- 
lent !  **  replied  Ahck. 

"  \Mio  can  he  be,  Cannie  ?  '*  asked  Miss 
O'Driscol,  "  this  person  of  such  wonderful 
mystery  ?  I  have  never  seen  him^but  I  wish 
I  could.'* 

"Ay,  have  you,  often — ^TU  engage.  Miss.'* 

"  And  so  do  I,**  added  her  father  ;  "I  wish 
to  see  him  also,  and  to  have  everything  mys- 
terious cleared  up.'* 

"Well,**  continued  the  pedlar,  "I  know 
nothing  myself  about  him,  only  as  I  hear ; 
but  if  all's  thrue  that's  said,  he  could  give 
your  father,  and  you,  Mr.  Alick,  lave  to  walk 
through  the  whole  countliry  in  the  hour  of 
noonday  or  midnight,  widout  a  finger  ever 
bein'  raised  against  one  o'  you  ;  and  as  for 
you,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  he  could  have  the  house 
pulled  about  your  ears  in  an  hour's  time,  if 
he  wished— ay,  and  he  would,  too,  if  he  heard 
Ithat  you  spoke  a  hai'sh  word  of  him.** 

"  As  for  me,  Cannie,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, **I  trust  I'm  a  Christian  man,  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  abusing  the  absent  Indeed, 
I  don't  see  what  right  anv  one  has  to  make 
impertinent  inquiries  into  the  Hfe  or  way  of 
living  of  any  respectable  person — I  do  not 
see  it,  Cannie  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  always 
set  my  face  against  such  prymg  inquiries.' 


"  I  know,  myself**  continued  the  pedlar, 
"  that  there's  a  great  many  things  said  about 
him,  an'  people  wishes  to  know  who  he  is. 
Now  I  was  tould  a  thing  wanst  by  a  sartain 
parson — I  won't  say  who,  but  I  beheve  it's 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  truth — I'm 
spakin'  about  who  he  is." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Fergus  ;  "  out 
with  it  Cannie." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  cautious 
and  confidential  whisper,  "  it's  said  by  them 
that  ought  to  know,  that  he's  an  illaygal 
brother  to  the  Great  Counsellor.  There 
now,  you  have  it" 

"  Is  it  to  CounseUor  O'Connell  ?  " 

"  Ay,  to  Counsellor  O'Connell — divil  a  one 
else.  He's  as  hke  him  as  two  pays,  barrin' 
the  color  o'  the  hair.  Sure  the  Counsellor 
puts  every  one  down  that  crosses  him,  and 
so  does  Buck  English.  Miss  Katherine, 
darlin,'  won't  you  buy  something  ?  Here's 
the  best  of  everything ;  don't  be  afeard  of 
high  prices.  My  maxim  always  is — to  buy 
dear  and  sell  chape,  for  the  sake  o*  the  fair 
sect.  Come,  gintlemen,  Cannie  Soogah's 
pack  is  a  faist  for  the  leedies — hem — I  mane 
a  feest  for  the  ladies — hillo — ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
there's  a  touch  of  Buck  English  himself  for 
you.  Well,  of  coorse,  what's  a  faist  for  the 
ladies  must  surely  be  a  thrate  to  the  gintle- 
men." 

Alick  here  availed  himself  of  M*Carthy's 
experience,  and  presented  lifliss  O'Driscol 
with  a  beautiful  bracelet ;  O'Driscol  and 
Fergus  purchased  some  pocket-handkerchiefe 
and  other  matters,  and  our  Jolly  Pedlar  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Fergus  O'Driscol  who  was  a  shrewd  and 
keen  observer,  could  perceive,  during  the 
foregoing  interview,  that  there  was  on  the 
pedlar's  countenance  an  expression  of  grave, 
hard,  solemn  irony,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
notice,  or  having  noticed  it,  to  penetrate,  or 
in  any  way  analyse  or  understand.  To  him 
it  was  a  complete  enigma,  the  solution  of 
which  seized  ver}'  strongly  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  set  all  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
investigation  to  work.  All  admitted  there 
was  a  mystery  about  Buck  EngUsh  ;  but 
Fergus  felt  a  strong  impression  that  there 
was  one  equally  impenetrable  about  the 
pedlar  himself.  Having  httle  else,  however, 
than  a  passing  thought,  a  fancy,  on  which  to 
ground  this  surmise,  he  prudently  concealed 
it,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  mistaken, 
and,  consequently,  of  subjecting  himself  to 
ridicule. 

Fergus  now  brought  Alick  out  to  the  gar- 
den, where  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a  verj'  merry 
dialogue  if  several  fits  of  heaiiy  laughter  may 
be  said  to  constitute  mirth  ;  after  this  Alick 
went  home ;  not,  however,  we  should  say, 
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tmtil  lie  first  contrived  to  enjoy  a  abort  itie" 
d.4tle  with  Miss  ODriscol. 

"WTien  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the 
magistrate  to  test  the  resolution  of  the  ''  men 
in  buckram,**  who  had  resolved  upon  his 
assassination,  had  arrived,  he  most  mag- 
nanimously got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  from  both  son 
and  daughter,  he  mounted  his  horse — ^Duke 
Schomberg — and  in  a  most  pompous  and 
heroic  spirit  rode  forth  to  quell  the  latent 
foe. 

We  have  already  stated  that  ODriscors 
real  character  was  thoroughly  known  by  the 
country-folks  around  him,  as  the  character  of 
everj'  such  person  usually  is.  Whilst  he  pro- 
ceeds, then,  upon  his  daring  and  heroic  en- 
terprise, we  bee:  leave  to  state  very  briefly, 
tha^  Fe'rgua  an^d  AUck  Purcel.  having  lafd 
their  heads  together,  procured,  each,  two  of 
theu*  father  s  laborers,  whom  they  furnished 
material  wherewith  to  blacken  their  faces ; 
not  omitting  four  large  cabbage-stalks,  with 
the  heads  attached,  and  kept  under  the  right 
arm  of  each.  These  had  been  trimmed  and 
blackened  also,  in  order  to  have  more  the 
appearance  of  flre-aima  Thus  armed,  and 
with  appropriate  instructions,  they  planted 
themselves  inside  the  hedges  which  inclosed 
the  narrow  turn  of  the  road  at  Philpot's  cor- 
net, and  awaited  their  "  unsuspecting  victim," 
as  the  phrase  unhappily,  and  with  too  much 
truth,  goes. 

O'Driscol,  on  approaching  the  fatal  spot, 
regretted  that  there  were  no  eyes  upon  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  courage.  He 
stretched  up  his  neck  and  looked  about  him 
in  all  directions,  with  a  hope  that  some  one 
might  observe  Uie  firmness  and  utter  absence 
of  all  fear  with  which  he  came  up  to  the 
place  where  the  assassins  were  to  he  in  wait 
for  him.  He  had  now  come  within  ten  or 
twelve  yards  of  it  when,  such  was  the  force 
of  his  own  cowardly  imagination,  that  it  had 
worked  him  up  from  a  fictitious  into  a  real 
terror  ;  and  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  could 
not  prevent  himself  from  coughing  pretty 
loudly,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  really 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  assassin  behind  the 
hedges.  He  coughed,  we  say,  with  a  double 
case  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  when,  heaven  and 
earth !  was  the  cough  responded  to — and  in 
a  jarring  style — from  behind  the  hedge  to 
the  right  ?  He  paused,  pulled  up  his  horse, 
and  coughed  again,  when  it  also  was  re- 
sponded to  from  that  on  the  left ;  and  at  the 
same  time  four  faces,  dreadfully  blackened, 
peeped,  two  on  each  side  of  him,  and  levell- 
ing their  black  and  dreadful-looking  blunder- 
busses—for they  could  be  nothing  else — were 
about  to  rid  the  world  of  a  loyal  magistrate, 
and  deprive  the  Castle  of  its  best  friend  and 


correspondent,  when  the  latter  gentleman, 
wheeling  Duke  Schomberg  round,  put  him 
to  most  inglorious  flight,  and  scampered  ofi 
at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  jest  was  admirably  managed  ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  unction  with  which 
he  related  his  encounter  with  the  villains. 
In  fact,  upon  FalstafTs  principle,  he  had  dis- 
charged his  pistols  on  the  way  home,  as  a 
proof  of  the  desperate  contest  he  had  had 
with  the  blood-thirsty  scoimdrels.  Like  all 
his  other  exploits,  however,  it  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  Ids  daring  conflicts  with  the 
Whiteboys,  and,  ere  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  was  in  possession  of  '*  his  friend  the 
Castle." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Scene  in  a  Parwnage — An  Anti-Tithe  Ringleader, 

Htthebto  we  have  described  the  tithe-agi- 
tation as  one  which  was  externally  general 
as  well  as  deep-rooted ;  and  so  far  we .  were 
perfectly  correct  Our  readers,  however,  are 
not  to  understand  by  this  that  there  did  not 
exist  among  the  people — ay,  and  the  priest- 
hood too — a  strong  under-current  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferings  of  the  protestant  clergy. 
The  latter  had  indeed  been  now  reduced  to 
such  privation  as  it  is  pitiable  even  to  look 
back  upon.  One-half  the  glebe-houses  pre- 
sented such  symptoms  of  cold  nakedness  and 
destitution,  such  a  wrecked  and  gutted  ap- 
pearance, as  could  scarcely  be  conceived  at 
present.  Hundreds  of  their  occupants  had 
been  obliged  to  part  by  degrees  with  all  that 
was  valuable  or  could  be  turned  into  money. 
The  elegant  and  accompHshed  young  female, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  was  now  to  be  taught  a  les- 
son of  suffering  and  endurance  as  severe  as 
it  was  unexpected.  IVIany — many  such  les* 
sons  were  taught,  and  we  mayadcl — well  and 
nobly,  and  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  were 
they  borne.  We  have  already  said  that  Pur- 
cel had  the  collection  of  tithe  for  four  Par- 
ishes, and  now  that  the  distress  among  the 
clergy  and  their  famihes  had  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  and  appaUing  aspect,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  extraordinary 
respect  and  affection  for  them  which  existed 
after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
own  house  and  premises  were  now  so  strong- 
ly secured,  and  his  apprehension  of  noctur- 
nal attacks  so  sti'ongly  justified  by  the  threats 
he  had  already  received,  and  the  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  coimtry  around  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  dechne  receiving  the  tithe  at 
unseasonable  hours ;  it  being  impossible  for 
him  to  know  whether  the  offer  of  payment 
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might  not  have  been  a  plan  of  the  people  to 
get  into  his  dwelling,  and  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  him  and  his  sons.  Under  these 
circimistances,  his  advice  to  them,  communi- 
cated with  due  regard  to  his  own  safety,  was 
to  pay  the  money  directly  to  the  clergyman 
himself,  or  at  least  to  some  of  his  family ; 
and  this,  indeed,  when  they  Hved  near  ti[ie 
clergyman,  they  always  preferred  doing.  To 
be  sure,  the  step  was  a  hazardous  one,  but, 
as  they  say,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way  ;  and  so  it  was  in  many  instances  on  this 
occasion.  The  dead  hour  of  the  night  was 
necessarily  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  kind  office,  and  in  this  way  many  an  un- 
expected act  of  relief  was  experienced  by  the 
starving  and  destitute  clergy,  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  persons  who  were  sworn  to  abol- 
ish tithes,  and  to  refuse  paying  them  in  any 
shape. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  when  Purcel  or  his 
sons  happened  to  be  abroad  on  business,  at- 
tended as  they  now  generally  were  by  police- 
men for  their  protection,  a  countryman,  for 
instance,  would  hastily  approach  him  or 
them,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  thrusting  a 
sum  of  money  rolled  up  in  pai)er,  into  his 
hand,  exclaim,  ''It's  the  thnfle  o'  the  last 
gale  o'  rint,  sir,  that  I  was  short  in — you'll 
find  a  bit  o'  mummyrandim  in  the  paper, 
that'll  show  you  it's  all  right"  This,  ut- 
tered with  a  dry,  significant  expression  of 
countenance,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  object  intended.  On  examining  the  pa- 
per, it  was  generally  found  to  contain  some 
such  direction  as  the  following — 

"  Mr.  Purcel,  Sir — The  enclosed  is  for  the 
Rev.  IVIisther  Harvey.  For  Grod's  sake,  give 
it  to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  as  I  undher- 
Btand  himself  and  fiiily  is  stervin'  outright 
•^I  daren't  g^s^  it  to  him  myself,  or  be  seen 
,goin'  near  Us  house.  Sure  whe^  we  think 
of  the  good  he  done,  himself  an'  his  family, 
whin  Uiey  had  the  manes,  it's  enough  to 
make  one  pity  them,  especially  when  we 
know  what  they're  sufferin'  so  quietly,  an' 
without  makin'  any  hubbub  about  it;  but 
sure,  Grod  help  us,  there's  himibug  enough 
in  the  counthry.  Don't  lose  time,  i'  you 
plase,  Mr.  Purcel,  as  I'm  tould  that  they're 
brought  to  the  dry  praitie  at  last^  God  help 
them." 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
OThiscol's  last  triumph  on  Duke  Schomberg, 
that  John  Purcel  went  to  discharge  to  a 
clergyman  in  the  next  parish,  a  commission 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  just  recited.  He 
drove  there  on  a  car,  accompanied  by  thi'ee 
poHcemen,  avoiding,  as  well  as  he  could,  all 
narrow  and  dangerous  passes,  and  deter- 


mined to  return,  if  at  all  practicable,  by  a 
different  road,  for  such  of  late  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  family,  when  out  on  business.  Ab 
it  is,  however,  we  shall  leave  him  on  his  way, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  our  readers 
to  anticipate  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  carrying  some  sHght  means  of 
mere  temporary  rehef. 

The  clergyman,  whose  desolate  habitation 
he  was  about  to  visit,  had  passed  about  sixty 
winters,  fifteen  of  which  he  had  spent  in  that 
house,  and  thirty  in  the  parish.  That  is  to 
say,  he  had  been  fifteen  years  curate,  and 
fifteen  rector,  without  ever  having  been  ab- 
sent more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time ;  and  even  these  absences  occurred  but 
rarely.  We  remember  him  well,  and  mth 
affection,  as  who  of  his  survivors  that  ever 
knew  him  does  not  ?  He  was  tall,  that  is, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  and  un- 
til pressed  down  by  the  general  affliction 
which  fell  upon  his  class  and  his  family,  he 
had  been  quite  erect  in  his  person.  He  was 
now  bent,  however,  as  by  a  load  of  years, 
and  on  his  pale  face  lay  the  obvious  traces  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  But  this  was  not  aU ; 
whilst  Destitution  of  the  severest  kind  had 
impressed  on  that  venerable  countenance  the 
melancholy  exponent  of  her  presence,  Relig- 
ion had  also  blended  with  it  that  beautiful 
manifestation  of  her  unshaken  trust  in  God ; 
of  patience,  meekness,  and  a  disposition  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  severest  dispensa- 
tions of  life,  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  humil- 
ity and  resignation.  Take  a  cursory  glaiice 
at  his  face,  and  there,  no  doubt,  you  saw  at 
once  that  sorrow  and  suffering  lay.  Look, 
however,  a  httle  longer  ;  observe  the  benign 
serenity  of  that  clear  and  cloudless  eye ; 
mark  the  patient  sweetness  of  that  firm  and 
well-formed  mouth,  and  the  character  of 
heroic  tranquility  that  pen^ades  his  whole 
person,  and  sanctifies  his  sorrows,  until  they 
fill  the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  reverence 
and  sympathy,  and  his  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  dignity,  not  to  say  subhmity,  which  re- 
Ugion  can  bestow  upon  human  suffering,  in 
which  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  crea- 
ture  gains  a  loving  triumph  over  the  Creator 
himself.  «. 

Eveiy  one  knows  that,  in  general,  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  as  a  class,  Hved  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  that  the  men  who  suffered 
most  during  the  period  of  which  we  write 
were  those  whose  Hvings  were  of  moderate 
income.  The  favored  individuals,  who  en- 
joyed the  rich  and  larger  incumbencies,  the 
calamity  did  not  reach,  or  if  it  did,  only  in  a 
slighter  degree,  and  with  but  comparatively 
litUe  effect.  The  cessation,  therefore,  of  only 
one  year's  income  to  those  who  had  no  other 
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source  of  support  on  which  to  depend,  was 
di'eadfuL  In  many  instances,  however,  their 
tithes  had  been  remsed  for  two,  and,  in  some 
locaUties,  for  nearly  three  years,  although 
the  opposition  ot  the  payment  had  not  for 
such  a  length  of  time  assumed  the  fierce  and 
implacable  spirit  which  had  characterized  it 
duiing  the  last  twelve  months.  These  ob- 
servations will  now  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  picture  with 
which  we  are  about  to  present  them. 

On  entering  the  house  of  this  truly  pious 
and  patient  pastor,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
you  was  the  sense  of  vacancy  and  desolation 
united.  In  other  words,  you  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  everything  of  any  value  was 
gone.  You  saw  scarcely  any  furniture — no 
dock,  no  piano,  no  carpeting,  no  mahogany 
chairs  or  tables^  or  at  least  none  that  were 
not  of  absolute  necessity.  Feather  beds  had 
gone,  curtains  had  gone  ;  and  all  those  seve- 
ral smaller  elegancies  which  it  is  difficult, 
and  would  be  tedious,  to  enumerate  here. 
Seated  at  a  breakfast-table,  in  an  uncarpeted 
parlor,  was  the  clergyman  himself,  surround- 
ed by  his  interestmg  but  afflicted  family. 
His  hair,  which,  until  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  been  an  iron  gray,  was  now 
nearly  white,  and  his  chin  was  sunk  in  a 
manner  that  had  not,  until  recently,  been 
usual  with  him.  Servants,  male  and  female, 
had  been  dismissed,  and  those  whose  soft, 
fair  hands  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
piano,  the  drawing-pencil,  or  the  embroidery- 
frame,  were  now  engaged  in  the  coarsest  and 
commonest  occupations  of  domestic  Hfe. 
Nor  were  they,  too,  without  their  honorable 
sacrifices  of  personal  vanity  and  social  pride, 
to  the  calamity  that  was  upon  them.  Silks 
and  satins,  laces  and  gauzes,  trinkets,  un- 
necessary bonnets  and  veils,  were  all  cheer- 
fully parted  with ;  and  it  was  on  such  occa- 
sions that  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah  be- 
came absolutely  a  kind  of  public  benefactor. 
He  acted  not  only  in  the  character  of  a 
pedlar,  but  in  that  of  a  broker ;  and  so  gene- 
raUy  known  were  his  discretion  and  integrity 
throughout  the  country,  that  such  matters 
were  disposed  of  to  him  at  a  far  less  amount 
of  shame  and  suffering  than  they  could  have 
been  in  any  other  way. 

The  family  in  question  consisted  of  the 
lather,  his  wife,  four  daughters,  and  three 
sons ;  the  eldest  daughter  had  been,  for  some 
months,  discharging  the  duiy  of  governess  in 
a  family  of  rank ;  the  eldest  son  had  just  got 
an  appointment  as  usher  in  a  school  near  the 
metropolis ;  two  circumstances  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  this  affectionate  family  with  a 
satisfaction  that  was  proportionately  height- 
ened by  their  sufferings. 

About  this  period  they  expected  a  letter 


from  their  daughter  ;  and  on  the  morning  in 
question  their  &ther  had  dispatched  one  o! 
his  boys  to  the  post-oflice,  with  a  hope  of  re- 
ceiving it.  The  male  portion  of  the  family 
were  tiie  younger,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  son,  who  was  their  third  child.  Their 
position  was  as  follows  :  the  old  man  sat  at 
the  end  of  a  plain  table,  with  his  bible  open 
before  him — for  they  had  ju§t  concluded 
prayer :  his  wife,  a  yoimger-looking  woman, 
and  faded  more  by  affliction  than  by  age,  sat 
beside  him,  holding  on  her  breast  their  third 
daughter — she  who  had  been  once  the  star 
of  their  hearth,  and  who  recHned  there  in 
mute  sorrow,  her  pale  cheek  and  wasted 
hands  giving  those  fatal  indications  of  con- 
sumption in  its  last  stage,  which  so  severely 
tries  the  heart  of  parent  or  relative  to  wit- 
ness. The  other  two  girls  sat  opposite,  one 
of  them  in  tears,  turning  her  heart-broken 
look  now  upon  the  coimtenance  of  her  father, 
and  again  upon  that  of  her  gentle,  but  almost 
dying  sister,  whilst  her  companion  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  her  little  brother,  who  was 
crying  for  food ;  for  the  simple  fact  was,  that 
they  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  nor  were  the 
means  of  providing  a  breakfast  under  their 
roof.  Their  sole  hope  for  that,  as  well  as  for 
more  enlarged  relief,  depended  upon  the  let- 
ter which  they  expected  from  their  eldest 
daughter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  all 
looked  pale,  sickly,  and  emaciated  with  suf- 
fering, and  want  of  the  comfortable  necessa- 
ries of  hfe.  Their  dress  was  decent,  of 
course,  but  such  as  they  never  expected  to 
have  been  forced  to  wear  so  long.  The  cry- 
iiig  hoy  was  barefooted,  and  the  young 
creature  who  endeavored  to  console  him  had 
thin  and  worn  slippers  on  her  tender  feek 
and  her  snowy  skin  was  in  more  than  on^ 
place  visible  through  the  rents  of  her  frock. 

The  old  man  looked  at  them,  from  time  to 
time ;  and  there  might  have  been  observed, 
notwithstanding  the  sweetness  and  placidity 
of  his  smile,  a  secret  expression  of  inward 
agony — the  physical  and  natural  feelings  of 
the  parent  and  the  man  mingling,  or  rather 
struggUng,  vdth  the  great  principle  of  de- 
pendence  on  God,  vnthout  which  he  must 
at  once  have  sunk  down  prostrate  and  hope- 
less. 

"  When,"  said  the  boy,  "  will  Edward  come 
from  the  post-office  ?  Is  there  nothing  at  all 
in  the  house,  mamma,  that  I  could  eat  ?  " 

"  Hush !  Frank,"  said  his  sister ;  "  where's 
your  generosity  and  your  patience  ?  Did  we 
not  all  promise  to  tlunk  of  papa  and  mamma 
before  ourselves — yes,  and  of  our  poor  Maria, 
too,  who  is  so  ill  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  boy,  *'  but  when 
I  promised  that,  I  wasn't  so  hungry  as  I  nm 
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now.  But,  still,  if  I  had  anything  to  eat,  I 
would  give  the  best  part  of  it  to  papa  or 
mamma,  or  IVIaria,  if  she  could  eat  it  —that  is, 
after  I  had  taken  cn\e  mouthful  for  myself.  Oh ! 
will  Ned  never  come  from  the  post-oflSce  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  sick  girl,  looking  up 
into  her  mother's  eyes,  **  I  am  sustained  by 
one  hope,  and  that  is,  that  I  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  burthpn  upon  dear  papa — my  heart- 
broken papa  and  you.  I  am  anxious  to  pass 
away  to  that  blessed  place  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  my  eyes ; "  and  as  she 
spoke  she  raised  herself  a  little,  and  quietly 
wiped  one  or  two  from  them ;  "  and,"  she 
proceeded,  "  where  the  weaiy  will  be  at  resi 
Alas !  how  little  did  we  expect  or  imagine 
this  gi'eat  weight  of  suffering  !  " 

**  My  darling  child,"  said  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing her  pale  cheek,  and  pressing  her  more 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  ever  been 
more  solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  well-be- 
ing of  others  than  you  have  been  for  your 
own ;  yet,  well  and  dearly  as  we  love  you, 
how  can  we  grudge  you  to  God  ?  It  was  He 
who  gave  you  to  us — it  is  He  who  is  taking 
Tou  from  us  ;  and  what  can  we  say,  but 
olessed  be  His  name  ?  " 

"  My  children,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what 
would  life  be  if  there  were  nothing  to  awaken 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities  to  our 
Creator  ?  If  it  presented  to  us  nothing  but 
one  unshaken  path  of  pleasure  and  ease — one 
equal  round  of  careless  enjoyment  and  indo- 
lent apathy  ?  Alas  !  my  darUngs,  do  not  we, 
who  are  aged  and  have  experience,  know  that 
it  is  those  who  are  not  taken  by  calamity  and 
suffering  who  gradually  fall  into  that  hard- 
ness of  heai't,  which  prevents  the  spirit  from 
feeling  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  truths 
— that  indifference  is  danger,  and  that  a  neg- 
lect of  the  things  which  belong  to  a  better 
life,  and  which  serve  to  prepare  us  for  it,  is 
the  great  omission  of  those  who  are  not  call- 
ed ujKjn  to  suffer.  You  know,  my  children, 
that  whom  God  loveth  He  chasten eth,  and  it 
is  true.  To  those  whom  He  graciously  vis- 
its with  affliction,  it  may  be  said  that  He 
commimicates,  fr-om  time  to  time,  a  new  rev- 
elation of  Himself ;  for  it  is  by  such  severe 
but  wholesome  manifestations  that  He  speaks 
to  and  arouses  the  forgetful  or  the  alienated 
heart.  Our  calamity,  however,  and  suffer- 
ings, possess  more  dignity,  and  are  associa- 
ted with  a  greater  work  tnan  that  involved  in 
the  isolated  sorrows  of  a  single  family.  God 
is  chastising  a  cold,  corrupt  and  negligent 
church,  through  the  turbulence  and  outarage 
of  the  people.  What  has  our  church  in  this 
country  been,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
but  a  mere  secular  establishment,  like  the 
law  or  the  army,  into  which  men  enter  not 
from  a  lofty  and  pure  sense  of  the  greatness 


of  their  mission,  but  as  a  convenient  means 
of  securing  an  easy  and  indolent  profession  ? 
I  know  not  what  our  church  might  have  been 
if  left  to  herself ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  for 
many  a  long  year  the  unblushing  iniquity  of 
British  policy  has  served  only  to  corrupt  and 
degrade  her,  and  to  make  what  ought  to  be 
the  speaking  oracle  of  God's  truth,  the  con- 
solation of  the  penitent  sinner,  the  sure 
guide  to  the  ignorant  or  the  doubtful — yes, 
to  make  that  Church,  which  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  purity,  of  blessing,  and  of  edifica- 
tion, to  all — a  system  of  corrupt  rewards  for 
political  prostitution,  parcelled  out  to  meet 
the  sordid  spirit  of  family  alliances  and  un- 
godly bargains ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  turn 
her  into  a  mass  of  bribes — a  base  appendage 
to  the  authority  of  the  British  minister,  who 
used  her  as  the  successful  medium  of  at  once 
enslaving  and  demoralizing  the  country,  in- 
stead of  elevating  and  civilizing  it.  It  is  for 
this  great  neglect  of  national  duty,  and  for 
permitting  ourselves  to  be  imbued  with  the 
carnal  and  secular  spirit,  which  has  led  us  so 
far  from  practical  truth  and  piety,  tliat  the 
church  is  now  suffering.  We  have  betrayed 
our  trust,  and  been  treacherous  both  to  God 
and  man.  For  my  own  part,  my  children,  I 
am  glad  that  I  and  mine  have  been  coimted 
worthy  to  suffer  in  this  cause.  We  are  now 
passing  through  the  furnace,  but  we  shall 
come  out  purified.  Our  gi-ossness  sliall  be 
purged  away,  and  the  proud  spirit  of  mam- 
mon burned  out  of  us.  But  you  know  that 
God,  my  dear  ones,  can  accomplish  a  double 
purpose  by  the  same  means.  Our  church 
shall  be  exalted  and  pimfied,  and  her  minis- 
ters prepared  for  a  higher  and  holier  mission 
than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
engaged.  She  shall  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her 
great  responsibiUty ;  a  new  spirit  shaU  be 
created  within  her ;  a  living  energy  shall 
characterize  those  who  have  slumbered  under 
the  unholy  sliadows  which  she  has  cast 
around  her,  and  those  who  think  that  they 
are  smiting  her  unto  death  shall  find  that 
they  have  been  made  only  the  instruments  in 
God's  hands  for  the  purification  of  her  body 
and  the  regeneration  of  her  spirit  Charles," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  boy,  who  still  wept> 
although  as  furtively  as  he  could,  "  bear  up, 
my  child :  Ned,  you  may  rest  assured,  will 
make  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  I  hope 
he  will  bring  us  relief." 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  invalid,  looking  up 
tenderly  into  her  face,  "  will  you — oh  !  no, 
not  you,  mamma — Emily  will — a  mouthful 
of  dnnk,  Emily  dear,  and  let  it  be  pure  wat- 
er, Emily  ;  I  think  it  agrees  with  me  best" 

"  Alas,  my  darling ! "  exclaimed  her  mo- 
ther, wiping  away  a  few  quiet  teara^  "  I  have 
nothing  else  to  give  you." 
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"  Well,  mamma,  but  you  know  I  like  it  very 
much." 

'•Precious  child,"  replied  her  mother, 
again  tenderly  pressing  her  to  her  bosom  ; 
"  we  all  know  your  goodness,  and  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  you  ask  anything  that  you 
fear  might  occasion  us  trouble.  Dearest  life, 
it  will  be  the  memory  of  these  glimpses  of 
angelic  goodness  that  will  wring  oui*  hearts 

when  you  are "     She  paused,   for  the 

words  had  been  uttered  unconsciously. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  they  will  console 
us,  my  child,  and  make  your  memory  smell 
sweet,  and  blossom  from  the  very  dust  You 
have  probably  heard  of  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment so  exquisitely  delineated  by  the  great 
painter — *  I  too  have  been  in  Arcadia,' — and 
will  it  not  be  something  to  us  to  be  able  to 
say, — *  We  too  have  an  angel  in  paradise  ! ' " 

Her  sister  brought  her  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
with  which,  after  thanking  her  with  a  sweet 
smile,  she  merely  wet  her  lips.  "  Alas !  I 
am  very  troublesome  to  you  all,  but  I  shall 
not  long " 

"Darling  sister,"  said  Emily,  tenderly 
kissing  her,  "  do  not  speak  so  ;  you  are  too 
good,  and  ever  were  so.  Ah !  Maria,"  she 
exclaimed,  gushing  into  tears,  "is  it  come 
to  this  at  last !  " 

The  sick  girl  placed  her  hand  affectionately 
upon  her  cheek,  and  said — "  Dear,  dear  sis- 
ter, how  I  love  you !  Oh !  how  I  love  you 
all !  and  papa,  my  dear  papa,  how  I  pity  you 
in  your  sorrow  ! " 

"  Thanks,  my  darling,  I  know  that  your 
heart  is  pervaded  and  sustained  by  all  ten- 
derness and  affection ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
consolation  that  since  calamity  has  come 
upon  us,  it  has  fallen  upon  a  family  of  love 
—of  love  to  which  it  only  gives  greater 
strength  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  great 
blessing,  my  children,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
deeply  thankful  for  it  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  matters  not  what  we  siiffer,  we  must 
allow  nothing  in  this  world  of  trial  to  shake 
our  trust  in  God.  Here,  however,  is  our 
poor  little  messenger.  Well,  Edward,  any 
letter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa ;  there  is  one  from  Matilda. 
I  know  her  writing." 

He  then  handed  the  letter  to  his  father, 
and  immediately  going  over  to  his  sick  sister, 
he  placed  a  shce  of  bread  and  butter  in  her 
hand,  adding,  "  The  head-constable  of  pohce 
gave  it  to  me  ;  I  would  have  refusiad  it 
&ough — but  for  Maria." 

"Did  you  eat  none  of  it  yourself,  Ed- 
ward ?  "  asked  Maria. 

"No,"  he  repHed,  "I  thought  mamma 
might  make  you  up  some  hght  nice  thing 
out  of  it" 

"  But  I  cannot  eat  it,  my  dear  Ned ;  divide 


it  as  you  wish,  but  thank  you,  darling,  from 
my  heart,  for  thinking  of  me." 

He  then  would  have  shared  it  as  equally 
as  he  could  among  them,  but  to  himself  and 
his  brother  it  was  left ;  the  others,  from  a 
feeling  which  may  easily  be  imderstood,  de- 
clined to  partake  of  it  > 

We  do  not,  of  course,  give  this  as  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  distress  which  was  felt ; 
but  we  do  give  it  as  a  picture  which  was  by 
no  means  rare  among  the  established  clergy 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  We  know, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the  privations 
of  the  time  were  frequently  so  severe  as  to 
find  many  famihes  without  food  to  eat. 

Their  daughter's  letter  was  touching  and 
simple,  but  unfortunately  it  contained  not 
the  remittance  they  expected ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  their  condition,  was  such  a 
disappointment  as  cannot  well  be  described. 
She  stated  that^  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence from  home,  for  some  days,  of  the 
family  with  whom  she  lived,  it  was  out  of 
her  power  to  send  them  the  full  amount  of 
her  first  quarter's  salary  as  she  had  intended, 
or  any  money  at  all,  as  they  knew  she  had 
none  except  her  salary  to  send.  She  wrote, 
however,  lest  they  might  think  or  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  had  forgotten  them. 
She  sent  her  warmest  love  and  affection  to 
them  all,  especially  to  Maria,  whom  she 
hoped  her  letter  would  find  better.  Here 
she  mentioned  them  all  by  name,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  tiie  moment  the 
family  returned  home,  she  would  remit  to 
her  dear  papa  the  amount  of  her  whole  quar- 
ter's salary. 

The  youngsters  all  burst  into  tears,  the 
fact  being  that  they  had  not  tasted  food  for 
more  than  eighteen  hours.  The  mother, 
worn  and  pale  with  anxiety  and  distress, 
turned  sorrowfully  to  her  husband  and  said  : 
"Charles,  what  is  to  be  done?  must  our 
children  die  ?  must  they  perish  with  famine  ?  " 

"Send  Charles  over  to  M'Mahon's,"  re- 
plied her  husband  ;  "  he  is  poor,  it  is  true, 
but  he  is  our  next  neighbor,  and  from  him, 
if  he  will  obhge  us,  relief  will  come  soonest 
Charles,  go,  my  child,  and  ask  Con  M'Mahon 
if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  stone 
or  two  of  potatoes  for  a  few  days ;  and  I  ^ill 
feel  obliged— your  brother,  poor  child,  is 
fatigued  by  lus  journey  to  the  post-office, 
and  from  other  causes — or  being  the  elder  I 
would  make  him  go— if  M'Mahon  obliges 
me,  tell  him  that  I  will  thank  him  to  send 
them,  as  I  have  no  messenger  to  fetch  them. 
I  have  always  found  poor  M'Mahon  respect- 
ful and  neighborly,  and  I  am  certain  he  will 
not  refuse  us." 

We  shall  not  detail  the  distressing  and 
melancholy  conversation,  in  which  they  were 
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engaged  until  the  child's  return.  It  is 
enough  to  saj  that,  although  he  met  with  no 
refusal,  the  expected  relief  was  not  sent 
"  Well,  my  child,"  inquired  his  anxious  fath- 
er, "  what  reply  did  he  give  ?  " 

''  He  said,  papa,"  returned  the  child,  "  that 
he  would  give  you  a  whole  sack  of  potatoes 
with  pleasure,  but  that,  to  send  them  in  the 
open  day,  would  be  more  than  his  life  is 
worth — he  dare  not  do  it" 

The  old  man  looked  up,  then  clasping  his 
hands  together,  and  glancing  at  his  unhappy 
family,  a  few  bitter  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  But,"  added  the  boy,  "  he  said  he  would 
bring  over  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  about 
twelve  o'clock  to-night" 

"Well,"  continued  his  father,  "that  is 
civil ;  and  I  beheve,  as  to  the  danger,  he  is 
right  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  fear  all  the  available  sources  of  re- 
lief have  been  already  exhausted,  with  the 
exception  of  heaven  alone — in  which,  my 
chUdren,  we  must  not  permit  anything  to 
shake  our  trust  I  am  feeble,  but  yet  I  must 
go  forth  and  try  to  secure  some  food  for  you, 
my  poor  Punishing  family:  hold  up,  then, 
my  dear  children,  even  for  a  Httle,  for  certain 
I  am  that  God  will  provide  for  us  stiU." 

He  was,  accordingly,  upon  the  point  of 
going  out,  when  John  Purcel  entered  ;  and 
as  the  object  of  his  visit  is  already  known  to 
the  reader,  we  shall  leave  to  his  imagination 
the  sense  of  the  rehef  which  it  afiforded. 

This  now  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of 
particular  cases — and  they  were  numerous — 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  what 
was  termed  the  Tithe  Rebellion. 

The  circumstance  of  the  message  to 
MTVIahon's,  however,  was  the  cause  of  a 
scene  which  we  could  not  possiby  omit,  in  a 
work  treating  of  this  peculiar  and  most  dis- 
tressing crisis.  As  the  boy  Charles  was  on 
his  way  to  M'Mahon's — ^and  this  he  mentioned 
to  the  family  afterwards — ^he  was  met,  he  said, 
by  a  gentleman  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
moimted  upon  a  strong,  coarse  horse ;  and 
who,  after  looking  at  lum  vtrith  a  good  deal 
of  surprise,  said — "  What  is  your  name,  my 
fine  fellow?"  and  on  hearing  it  he  asked 
him  where  he  was  going,  l^e  child,  who 
had  been  trained  to  nothing  but  truth; 
mentioned  at  once  the  object  of  his  message  ; 
upon  which  the  gentleman  in  question, 
after  having  heard  it,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  smallclothes  pocket,  and  then  drew  them 
out  with  an  air  of  impatience,  exclaiming — 
**  Bad  luck  to  it  for  poverty — it's  the  curse 
o*  the  counthry."  Now  this  worthy  priest, 
for  such  he  was,  had  not  been  many  weeks 
in  the  parish  at  the  period  of  his  meeting 
with  the  Httle  boy  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that 


his  residence  was  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  glebe  house.  He  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  given,  upon  mora 
than  one  occasion,  rather  unequivocal  mani- 
festations of  violent  opposition  to  the  whole 
system  of  tithes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  the  last  individual  from  whom  anything 
like  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered  in  such 
a  cause  might  be  expected.  Much  of  the 
same  character  was  M'Mahon,  to  whom  the 
distressed  parson  had  appUed  for  the  humble 
loan  of  food.  He  assailed,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Establishment,  and  took  both  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  excitement  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  He  joined  the 
crowds,  vociferated  and  shouted  among  their 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  took  the  libert) 
of  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  h^ 
termed  it :  that  is  to  say,  of  swearing  thaf 
one  stick  or  stone  of  their  dirty  Establish- 
ment should  not  be  left  upon  another,  but 
that  the  whole  bobbery  of  it  must  be  sent  to 
blazes — where  it  would  all  go  yet,  pLuse 
Grod.  Of  course  his  neighbor,  the  parson, 
was  by  no  means  cognizant  of  this  violence 
on  the  part  of  M'Mahon,  or  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  applying  to  him,  even  under 
the  severest  pressure  of  absolute  destitution. 

Having  promised  thus  much  concerning 
these  two  individuals,  we  request  our  reader? 
to  accompany  as  to  the  house  of  the  Bev. 
Anthony  Casey,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  a 
little  fdPter  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  The  worthy  gentleman  and  his  curate 
had  just  seated  themselves  in  his  snug,  but 
humble  Httle  parlor,  where  a  pleasant  turf 
fire  was  beginning  to  get  somewhat  dim, 
when  the  following  dialogue  occurred  be- 
tween them : 

"  Pether,"  said  Father  Anthony  to  his 
ciunte,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  sick 
call,  "  you  found  the  night  bitther,  I  think  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  cold,  indeed,  sir." 

''  You  have  had  a  long  ride  of  it  upon  thai 
mountain  road,  vtrithout  even  a  bush  to 
shelther  you." 

'*  It  is  not  less  than  fourteen  miles  I  think,** 
repHed  the  curate,  *'  and  a  cold,  desolate  road 
as  I  ever  travelled." 

"  You  have  read  your  office  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  You  have  discharged  your  duty  to  thai 
poor,  sick  widow  ?  " 
I  hope  so,  sir." 

And  you  have  ridden  under  a  severe 
night,   along  a  naked  road,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles  ?  " 
I  have,  sir." 

And  you  feel  your  mind  aisy,  and  your 
conscience  at  rest  ?  " 

"  I  can  say  so  with  truth,  thank  CJod," 
pHed  the  curate. 
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•*  Well,  then,  in  that  case,"  proceeded  the 
kind-hearted  priest,  "  I  think  you  had  better 
take  a  tumbler  of  punch  :  it  will  comfort 
you,  and  make  you  sleep  like  a  top." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  curate,  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  don't  require 
it — I  have  no  particular  wish  for  it." 

*'  But  I  tell  you,  man  ahve,  that  it  will  do 
you  good ;  and  lest  you  might  feel  solitary, 
I  think  I  will  take  one  with  you,  merely  to 
keep  you  in  countenance  ; — here  Katty  1 " 

Katty,  a  complacent,  kind-looking  woman, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  period  of  life, 
then  made  her  appearance.  **Well,  your 
reverence  ?  " 

"Get  hot  water  and  tumblers — Father 
Fether  is  starved  after  his  long  ride  such  a 
night,  and  must  have  a  tumbler  of  punch  to 
warm  him,  poor  fellow,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  him  in  countenance ;  and  see,  Katty, 
bring  the  poteen  that's  in  Ould  Broadbot- 
tom,  at  the  right-hand  side  o'  the  cubbard. 
Stir  the  fire  a  Uttle,  Fether,  and  throw  on  a 
sod  or  two — it's  getting  dull" 

This  was  complied  with ;  and  Father  Peter 
observed,  after  he  had  trinmied  the  grate  a 
little  :— 

"  The  country,  sir,  is  in  a  frightful  state. 
This  tithe  rebellion  is  quite  general  On 
»my  way  out  to  Drumfurrar  and  home  again, 
'l  met  large  crowds  on  the  roads,  cold  as  the 
night  is  ;  and  on  speaking  to,  and  remon- 
strating with  them,  upon  meeting  and  being 
abroad  at  such  hours,  they  desired  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  allow  them  to 
mind  theirs.  The  coimtry  is  literally  alive 
with  them  night  and  day." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Father  Anthony,  "  let 
them  work  out  their  own  purposes,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
You  know  the  Established  Church  is  nothing 
else  than  an  English  garrison  to  support  and 
keep  alive  British  interests  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  people  are  going  the  right  way  to 
work  ;  for  I  tell  you,  Fether,  that,  by  strictly 
observing  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance, 
they  will  starve  the  same  garrison  clane  and 
dear  out  o'  the  coimtry.  And  won't  that  be 
a  great  day  for  Ireland,  Fether  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  unfortunate  parsons  are  suffer- 
ing  dreadfuUy :  many  of  them  are  starving  Ut- 
erally,  and  it  is  those  who  have  not  hoarded  up 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  but  have 
been  charitable  and  benevolent  to  the  poor, 
who  are  now  suffering  most." 

"Ay,  faith,  that's  not  a  bad  thought, 
Fether ;  but  I  tell  you  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing. 
We  may  say  as.  we  will,  we  priests  and  par- 
sons, but  I  say  to  you,  what  is  a  man  worth 
in  this  world  without  money  ?  Not  a  tbra- 
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neen.  A  complete  nonenity,  and  sorra  & 
thing  else.  And  whisper,  Fether ;  what  is 
the  starving  of  the  parsons  to  us  ?  They  had 
the  fat  an'  marrow  of  the  land  long  enough, 
and  I  think  it's  full  time  that  we  should  come 
in  for  a  lick  at  last  Think  of  you  or  I  living 
to  see  ourselves  rolling  about  in  a  rich  car« 
riage,  with  a  lump  of  a  mithre,  like  a  pair  of 
ass's  ears  stuck  together,  painted  on  the  out- 
ride of  it,  and  we  waiting,  and  drinkin'  of 
the  best  Arra,  salvation  to  me,  but  the 
prospect's  a  bom  beauty,  so  it  is,  and  will  be 
rayalized  yet,  plaise  God." 

**  Too  much  wealth,  sir,  is  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion." 

"  Well,  Fether,  that  may  be  so  occasionally; 
but  here's  your  health,  and  in  the  meantime, 
I  didn't  care  that  some  of  us  had  a  little  more 
of  it  I  would  have  given  a  pound-note  to- 
day to  have  had  five  shillings  about  me  ;  and 
sorra  testher  I  had  in  my  company." 

"  You  must  have  been  pretty  closely  pressed 
for  cash,  when  you  would  have  given  such  a 
premium." 

"  Troth,  then,  I  was ;  and  when  the  poor 
boy  mentioned  whose  son  he  was,  and  when 
I  saw  his  little  dehcate  feet  without  shoes, 
and  heard  his  story-mammon  of  unright- 
eousness !  devil  a  thing  in  life  aiquil  to  it 
It  enables  a  man  to  do  the  practical  good, 
and  not  satisfy  himself  or  escape  with  empty 
worda" 

"  They  say  our  neighbor  here,  Mr.  Goodi- 
son,  is  very  ill  off." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  he's  not  on  the  top  of 
the  wheel ;  however,  as  I  said,  what's  their 
starvation  to  us  ?  If  it  was  laid  upon  then> 
for  their  sins,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right 
in  us  to  intherfare  and  set  ourselves  against 
Frovidence  ? — blessed  be  His  name." 

**  Well,  I  must  confess,"  repUed  his  amiable 
curate,  "  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  suoh  an 
ai'gument'as  that  from  you.  You  know  we 
ought  to  love  our  enemies." 

"  Very  well,"  rephed  Father  Anthony  ;  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  love  our  enemies,  pro- 
vided they  feed  themselves.  But  surely  to 
love  and  feed  them  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing." 

During  this  brief  dialogue  they  had  mixed 
each  his  tumbler  of  punch,  and  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  during  which  the  hard- 
hearted parish  priest  sighed  deeply  as  he 
looked  into  the  tire,  he  exclaimed — 

"  You  know,  Fether,  that  I  am  opposed  to 
a  Frotestant  Established  Church  in  this 
country  ;  and  you  know,  besides,  that  I  have 
gone  farther  in  this  tithe  affair  than  most  of 
my  brethren,  and  on  that  account  I  hope  you 
are  not  surprised  at  my  opinions  Starve 
them  out's  my  maxim.  But  still,  afther  all, 
salvation  to  me,  but  it's  a  trying  case  to  be 
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without  food,  and  above  all,  to  see  your  own 
children — " 

"  My  own  children,"  exclaimed  the  curate, 
with  a  smile. 

"Ay,  Pether,"  proceeded  this  benevolent 
hypocrite,  forgetting  evetything  but  the 
image  that  was  before  him — "  Ay,  in  troth, 
your  own  children — your  own  children,  poor 
things,  without  a  morsel  to  put  into  their 
mouths ;  and  your  wife,  Pether,  that  you 
love  betther  than — than — aye,  than  a  station 
dinner,  a  thousand  times — sittin*  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  breaking,  or,  maybe,  a  broken 
heart,  looking  on  at  their  privations  and  their 
miserable  destitution,  without  being  able  to 
render  them  the  laist  assistance.  Bad  luck 
to  it,  for  a  mammon  of  imrighteousness,  it's 
never  in  the  way  when  it's  wanted." 

After  he  had  concluded,  he  took  out  a  red 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  spotted  at  equal 
distances  with  white  dice,  and  wiped  away 
the  tears  that  had  gushed  to  his  eyes  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"Pether,"  said  he,  immediately,  "finish 
your  tumbler  and  go  to  bed  ;  you  know  we 
'^ust  be  off  to-morrow  to  station  before  six 
o'clock,  and  after  your  bitther  ride  to-night 
you  want  rest,  poor  fellow." 

When  about  a  qiiarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  seen  Peter  to  bed,  he 
went  to  the  kitchen,  and  asked  Katty,  his 
housekeeper,  who  always  attended  upon  him 
and  his  curate,  if  she  had  done  what  he 
desired  her, 

"  It's  done,  your  reverence,"  she  rephed, 
"  but  you'll  never  be  able  to  carry  it." 

"That's  not  your  affiair,  Katty — do  you 
hear  now  ?  " 

"  I  do,  your  reverence." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  tell  you  that's  none  of 
your  afiau*, — ^the  sorra  bit  I  hope  you  did'nt 
let  Barney  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Of  coorse  not,  sir,  when  yon  bid  me  keep 
him  up." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  and  if  either  he  or  you 
brathe  a  syllable  of  this  to  Father  Pether, 
m  read  you  both  om<— do  you  hear  that 
now  ?    Bring  Barney  here,  then." 

Barney  accordingly  made  his  appearance. 

"  Now  mark  me,"  continued  the  priest,  "  if 
either  of  you  ever  brathes  a  syllable  of  this, 
salvation  to  me,  but  HI  read  you  both  out 
from  the  althar.  Here  now  help  me  on  vtrith 
this  sack  ;  it's  for  a  distressed  person  in  the 
neighborhood  that  wants  it  badly,  as  you  may 
judge,  or  I  wouldn't  be  trudging  off  with  it 
at  this  hour  of  the  night.  Katty,  you  go  to 
bed,  and  let  Barney  stay  up  till  I  come  back 
— did  you  mind  my  words,  I  repate— read 
you  both  out,  if  ever  a  syllable  comes  to 
Father  Pether's  ears,  or  anybody's  else's  but 
our  own." 


The  servant  man  accordingly  assisted  him 
to  raise  upon  his  stout  and  honest  shouldem 
a  short  heavy  bag  of  oatmeal,  into  which  he 
had  thrust  a  large  flitch  of  newly-hung  bacon ; 
and  thus  loaded,  the  violent  anti-tithe  priest 
bent  his  way,  nearly  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodison,  his  neighbor. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  glebe- 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  situated  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  two  cross- 
roads, one  of  which  went  by  the  gate  of  en- 
trance to  it  After  a  severe  trudge,  during 
a  night  that  began  now  to  brighten  as  the 
moon  rose.  Father  Anthony  found  himself 
approaching  the  cross-roads  in  question,  and 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  saw  his  own 
shadow  before  him,  an  impression  which 
soon  changed  on  observing  that  the  shadow, 
or  whatever  it  was,  although  loaded  much  as 
he  himself  was,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  sack  on 
his  shoulders,  evidently  approached  him — a 
circumstance  which  he  knew  to  be  an  im- 
possibihty,  and  that  it  must,  consequently, 
be  a  distinct  individual  Having  satisfi^ 
himself  of  this,  he  got  under  the  shade  of  a 
hedge,  a  movement  in  which  he  was  instantly 
imitated  by  the  stranger.  Each  stood  con- 
cealed for  some  time,  veith  a  hope  that  the 
other  might  advance  and  turn  probably  out 
of  his  way  ;  but  neither  seemed  disposed  to, 
move.  At  length.  Father  Anthony  gave  a 
kind  of  inquisitive,  dry  cough,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, which  was  instantly  responded  to 
by  another  cough  equally  dry  and  mysterious. 
TTiese  were  repeated  two  or  three  times  with- 
out success,  when  at  last  Father  Anthony  ad- 
vanced a  httle  under  shadow  of  the  hedge, 
and  foimd  as  before  that  the  strange  in- 
dividual did  the  same  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  they 
kept  gradually  coughing  at  each  other  and 
approaching  until  they  fairly  met  face  to 
face,  each  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders. 

"  Con  M'Mahon  ! "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
"  why,  what  on  earth  brought  you  out  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and — aisy,  what  is  this 
you're  carrying  ?  " 

"  Faix,  your  reverence,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  I  might  as  well  ask  yourself  the  same  two 
questions." 

"I  know  you  might,"  said  Father  An- 
thony ;  "  but  in  the  manetime  you  had  better 
not" 

The  priest  spoke  like  one  whose  veind  had 
not  been  improved  by  the  burthen  he  car- 
ried ;  and  M'Mahon,  anxious  if  possible  to 
get  rid  of  him,  determined  to  enter  into 
some  conversation  that  might  tire  out  his 
strength.  He  consequently  selected  the  topic 
of  the  day  as  being  best  calculated  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Isn't  these  blessed  times  that's  coming 
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plaise  your  reverence,"  said  MTVlahon, 
**  when  we'll  be  done  wid  these  tithes,  and 
have  the  millstone  taken  from  our  necks  al- 
together?" 

This  was  spoken  in  tk  most  wheedling  and 
insinuating  tone  replete  with  the  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knew  that  the  stronger  he 
spoke  the  more  satisfaction  he  would  give 
lus  auditor,  and  the  more  readily  he  would 
avert  any  suspicion  as  to  his  object  and  ap- 
pearance at  such  an  hour. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  priest,  giving  his 
burthen  an  uneasy  twitch,  "  we  have  had  too 
weighty  a  load  upon  our  shoulders  this  many 
a  day,  and  the  devil's  own  predicament  it  is 
to  be  overburthened  with  anything — we  all 
know  thai" 

"Sorra  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other, 
easing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  cor- 
responding hitch ;  "  but  it's  one  comfort 
to  myself  anyhow,  that  I  done  my  duty 
against  the  same  tithes — an'  bad  luck  to 
them ! " 

"If  you  did  your  duty,  you  weren't  with- 
out a  good  example,  at  all  events,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  I  taught  you  how  to  hate  the 
accursed  impost — but  at  the  same  time, 
you  know  I  always  told  you  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  tithes  and  the — 
hem " 

"  An*  what,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"Hem — why  you  know.  Con,  that  we're 
commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  and  it  was 
upon  //lis  ground  that  I  always  taught  you 
to  make  a  distinction,  as  I  say,  between  the 
tithes  and  the  parsons  themselves.  And  by 
the  way,  now,  I  don't  know  but  it  would  be 
our  duty,"  he  proceeded,  "to  render  the 
same  parsons,  now  that  they're  suffering,  as 
much  good  for  evil  as  possible.  It  would 
be  punishing  the  thieves  by  heaping,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  coals  of  fire  upon  their 
heads." 

"  And  do  you  think,  your  reverence,"  re- 
plied the  other,  who  was  too  quick  of  appre- 
hension not  to  feuspect  what  the  priest  was 
driving  at,  "  do  you  think  that  I  have  been 
so  long  listening  to  your  advice,  not  to  know 
that  such  a  coorse  was  my  duty  ?  " 

"That's  the  way,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  to  punish  them  like  a  Christian." 

"Ay,  to  punish  them,  your  reverence,  as 
you  say — an'  in  troth,  I'm  the  man  myself 
that  'ud  go  any  length  to  do  it." 

"  But  where  are  you  bound  to  now,  Con, 
and  what — ahem — what  is  that  you  are  car- 
rying ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  Why  then,  it's  the  butt-end  of  a  sack  o' 
praties,"  replied  Con,  giving  an  answer  only 
to  the  easiest  side  of  the  query. 

"  Well,  but  who  are  you  bringing  them 
to?"  he  asked  again,  "because,  thank  God, 


there's  not  much  poverty  in  this  neighbor- 
hood at  present." 

"Welt  then,  God  forgive  me!"  replied 
the  other,  concealing  his  benevolence  by  a 
grin,  whice  he  could  not  prevent  at  his  own 
ingenuity,  but  which  he  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal as  well  as  he  could  ;  "God  forgive  meli 
but  hearin'  that  Goodison  the  parson  here^ 
and  his  &mily  were  in  great  distress,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  my  revenge 
aginst  him,  by  fetchin'  him  a  lock  o'  praties, 
which  is  all  I  can  spare  the  poor  ould — hem 
— the  heretical  ould  creature — and  so,  says  I 
to  myself,  it's  a  good  opportunity  of  heapin' 
the  coals  upon  him  that  you  spoke  about, 
sir.  And  upon  my  conscience,  as  far  as  a 
good  weighty  butt  o'  praties  goes,  I'll  pimish 
him  this  very  night" 

The  priest  gave  a  short  hiccup  or  two,  as 
if  laboring  under  some  momentary  affection 
of  the  throat,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
eyes,  for  with  some  difficulty  he  put  up  his 
naked  hand  and  wiped  away  a  kind  of  mois- 
ture, that  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  very 
much  resembled  tears. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Con  I "  he  said,  after  clearing 
his  throat  a  little,  "  you  had  a  grudge  against 
him  like  myself,  and  you  determined  to — ay 
— ^just  so — you  see,  Con,  here's  the  way  of 
it ;  he  didn't  visit  me  yet  since  I  came  to  the 
parish — do  you  imderstand  ? — and  I  tell  youy 
flesh  or  blood  couldn't  overlook  such  a 
slight ;  so  Fm  glad,  at  all  events,  that  you 
had  the  spirit  to  follow  my  advice — for  the 
truth  is,  I'm  goin'  to  have  my  revenge  as 
well  as  yourself ;  but  when  one  does  take 
his  revenge.  Con,  it's  always  best  to  take  it 
like  a  Christian.  So  now  that  we  understand 
one  another,  let  us  go  up  to  the  glebe — oth- 
erwise 111  drop. — However,  salvation  to  me ! " 
he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "if  we'll  bear 
their  burthens  much  longer  I  I  have  a  butt 
of  meal  here,  I  saw  his  son  to-day,  too,  with- 
out a  stitch  to  his  foot,  poor  boy." 

"And  so  did  I,"  repUed  M'Mahon;  "he 
sent  one  o'  them  over  to  me  for  the  loan  of  n 
lock  o'  pratiea" 

"  Oh,  God  help  them ! "  exclaimed  the 
priest  "  Come,  Con,  let  us  hurry — but  why 
didn't  you  send  them  then  f  " 

"Why,  sir — why,  bekaise  I  daren't  send 
them  in  open  daylight" 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  other ;  "  and  it 
was  stupid  of  me  to  ask.  I  myself  would 
have  sent  what  I'm  carrying  to  him  by  Barney 
Brennan,  but  that  I  feared  it  would  take  wind, 
in  which  case  the  people  might  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  me,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  I  wanted  to  curry  favor  with  the  par- 
son of  the  parish,  which  I  assure  you,  Condy, 
I  do  not  But  listen  to  me,  now;  you're 
never  to  bratbe  a  syllable  of  this  adventure.** 
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"  111  give  you  my  oath  of  it,  edr,  if  you 
wish,  takin'  it  for  granted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Tm  safe  with  you." 

"  Never  fear  that ;  Tm  not  the  man  to  play 
the  traitor  on  any  poor  fellow  that  I  might 
catch  at  any  illegal  work  of  the  kind." 

Both  were  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the 
iiall-door,  when  the  priest,  who  was  scarcely 
ftble  to  speak  from  fatigue,  said  with  some 
difficulty : — 

"  Con,  as  we  have  met,  I  think  you  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  night's  adven- 
ture on  yourselfl  Here,  now,"  said  he,  de- 
positing his  burden  against  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  ''  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do,  in  order 
to  spare  their  feelings — for  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  they  are,  by  all  accounts,  a  deli- 
cately-minded and  highly-educated  family — 
and  it  will  be  well  to  tax  them  as  HtUe  as 
possible  ;  I  say  then,  let  us  place  these  sacks 
against  the  hall-door,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened,  they  will  tumble  in  heels  foremost 
upon  them,  and  then  you  can  cut  So  now 
I  leave  you  to  manage  it,  only,  on  any  earthly 
account,  don't  name  me  to  a  Hving  soul  in 
the  busines&  Gt>od  night,  now,  and  God 
bless  you — ^as  He  will,"  he  added,  retreating 
from  the  hall-door — **  as  He  will,  you  kind- 
hearted,  good-natured  ringleader  you." 

The  matter,  however,  did  not  end  herp,  for, 
as  Bums  says,  "  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  may  gang  aglee."  The  aid  received 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Goodison  and  his  family 
had  escaped  through  the  children,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  day,  and  had  spread 
through  the  neighborhood ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
there  was  scarcely  a  voice  among  them  louder 
in  condemnation  of  the  fact  than  that  of  Con 
M'Mahon,  who  said  it  was  a  bad  way  to  ban- 
ish tithes  by  assistin'  the  parsons.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  however,  the  secret  did  not 
at  all  transpire.  His  reverence,  however,  was 
by  no  means  so  fortunate.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  and  his  curate  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a  station  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  parish.  Father  Anthony,  however,  feel- 
ing himself  fatigued  by  his  burthen  of  the 
preceding  night,  sent  the  curate  on  before 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  follow 
him  in  an  hour  or  two.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  but,  with  his  usual  inattention  to  dress, 
was  seen  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
riding  along  the  public  road — which  was  a 
great  thoroughfare — towards  the  locality  of 
the  station,  with  the  history  of  the  previous 
night's  transaction  written  as  clearly  on  his 
back  as  if  it  had  been  labelled  there  in  large 
and  legible  print  The  truth  is,  the  humane 
and  charitable  priest  had  neglected  to  get 
his  coat  brushed — an  operation  which  it 
never  underwent  unless  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing— and  the  consequence  was,  that  whilst 


the  front  part  of  his  dress  was  tolerably 
black,  the  back  part  of  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  coat  of  a  miller.  The  sagacity 
of  the  people  was  not  for  a  moment  at  fault 
Both  circumstances  were  immediately  con- 
nected ;  his  reverence's  secret  took  wind,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  houn 
was  known  to  the  whole  parish. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Moffue  MaylarCs  Arixiety  for  Vie  Safety  of  th^ 
PurcePa — Tithe  Distraint — Massacre  of  Carriek. 
8/iock — Good  Hews  for  Mr,  TemjAe, 

IVIattebs  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisifr^ 
that  either  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  or 
tithes  should  be  considered  as  put  down  by 
violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  passive  resist- 
ance on  the  other ;  for,  as  the  question  stood, 
it  had  to  grapple  with  both.  The  clargymen 
of  the  establishment,  cramped  by  poverty, 
and  harassed  by  delay,  were  not  now  in  a 
condition  to  recover  their  incomes  by  the 
tedious  and  expensive  processes  that  were 
hitherto  resorted  to.  Some  point,  however, 
was  made,  or  some  antiquated  statute  was 
ferretted  out,  owing  to  the  black-letter  craft 
of  certain  astute  lawyers^  by  which  the  parson 
or  proctor,  we  beheve,  as  the  case  might  have 
been,  instead  of  being  forced  to  incur  enor- 
mous expense  for  the  recovery  of  any  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  was  enabled,  through 
what  was  termed  a  Writ  of  BebeUion,  to  join 
the  greater  part  of  a  parish,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  same  legal  process,  by  inserting 
their  names  in  the  writ 

At  first,  however,  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  resistance  was  by  no 
means  passive.  Experience,  however,  soon 
taught  the  people  that  the  law  and  the 
executive,  when  opposed,  were  anything  but 
playthings,  and  the  loss  of  several  Hves  on 
the  part  of  those  who  attempted,  by  force,  to 
obslxuct  the  execution  of  the  former,  led  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  passive  plan. 
A  widow's  son  had  been  shot  in  a  tithe-levy ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  clergyman  named 
Byder  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  outrage  of 
the  people— as>  we  beheve,  had  other  rev- 
erend gentlemen  also,  together  with  a  tith&- 
proctor,  who  was  shot  in  his  own  field  in 
open  day,  his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
having  also  a  nan*ow  escape.  Purcel's  po- 
sition was  now  one  of  extreme  danger  and 
difficulty.  The  combination  against  tithes 
had  been  carried  to  such  a  height  that  not 
only  were  the  people  sworn  to  pay  no  tithes, 
but  all  the  proctor's  laborers  were  forced,  be- 
sides, to  quit  his  employment      No  man 
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oonld  work  for  him,  unless  at  the  certain 
risk  of  his  life.  By  the  mere  influence  of 
money,  and  the  offer  of  triple  wages,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  number  of  workmen 
from  a  neighboring  county ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  seen  in  his  employment,  than  an 
immense  crowd  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  after  treating  them  with 
great  violence,  swore,  every  man  of  them, 
never  to  work  for  Purcel,  or  any  other  tithe- 
proctor  whatever.  This  treatment  exasper- 
ated the  Purcels  exceedingly;  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  they  expressed  to  the  people  a 
wish  that  their  house  should  be  attacked,  in 
order  that  they  might  thereby  have  an  op- 
portunity of  shooting  the  assailants  like 
dogs.  In  this  way  the  feeling  ran  on  be- 
tween them  day  by  day,  until  the  acrimony 
and  thirst  for  vengeance,  on  each  side,  had 
reached  its  utmost  height 

In  the  meantime,  a  tithe  auction  was  to 
take  place  at  a  distance  of  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  Proctor's.  On  the 
morning  when  it  was  to  take  place,  Mogue 
Moylan  told  Alick  Purcel  that  he  wished  to 
*Bpeak  to  him.  This  scoundrel's  plausibihty 
was  such,  that  he  had  continued  to  act  the 
spy  and  traitor  in  the  family,  without  ex- 
citing suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  one, 
with  the  exception  only  of  JeiTy  Joyce,  who 
being  himself  involved  in  Whiteboyism,  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  have  discovered  Mogue's  treach- 
ery, would  not  only  criminate  himself,  by 
tlie  necessity  of  admitting  his  connection 
with  this  illegal  combination,  which  was  a 
felony  at  the  time,  but  it  would  also  have 
probably  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  life,  by 
Ltrayi/g  the  designs  of  his  confederacy,  an^ 
thus  proving  himself,  as  it  would  have  been 
termed,  a  traitor  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  coimtry.  Such,  in  truth,  are 
the  multifarious  evils  that  result  from  il- 
legal conspiracies  among  our  impulsive  and 
unreasoning  countryman. 

"  It's  a  word  or  two  I'd  wish  to  spake  to 
you,  Mr.  Alick." 

"Well,  Mogue,  what's  the  matter?  Are 
you  still  determined  to  be  hard-hearted  to 
poor  Letty  Lenehan  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  never  sup  sorrow,  Mr.  Alick, 
if  I  can  help  the  foolish  creature  I  I  do  all 
I  can  to  let  her  see  that  we  are  not  aiquils ; 
but  the  thoughtless  girl  won't  be  convinced. 
I  belong  to  a  family,  sir,  that  always  suffered 
for  our  counthry.  Widin  the  last  six  hundre' 
years,  I  have  it  from  sound  authority,  that 
there  never  was  a  ruction  on  Irish  ground 
that  wasn't  the  manes  of  havin'  some  o' 
them  hanged  or  transported,  glory  be  to 
Ck)d !  An'  you  know,  Mr.  AUck,  that's  a 
proud  boast,  an'  what  every  one  couldn't  say." 


"  All  I  can  say  then,  Mogue,  is,  that  if  you 
look  upon  that  as  an  honor,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection that  the  &kte  should  follow  the  family, 
and,  I  suppose,  neither  have  you." 

**  Well,  indeed  now,  and  that  I  may  never 
die  in  sin,  but  I  think  it  an  honor  to  oppose 
these  Sassanagh  laws ;  an',  for  that  matther, 
to  oie  opposin'  them  ;  however,  as  to  myself 
Mr.  Alick,  I  am  by  nature  of  a  peaceable,^ 
quiet  turn,  and  not  likely — " 

"  To  grace  a  gibbet,  Mogue :  well,  I  be- 
lieve not ;  but  what  is  this  you  wish  to  say 
tome?" 

"  One  or  two  things  then,  sir.  First,  I 
hear  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  comin'  down  to 
stay  wid  the  family  here,  bekaise  they  say 
it's  going  to  be  attacked." 

"Well,  is  it  not  both  a  friendly  and  a 
manly  offer  for  him  to  make  ?  " 

"  Granted,  Mr.  Alick ;  but  instead  of  help- 
in'  you  all  to  keep  the  danger  ofl^  hell  only 
be  the  manes  of  bringin'  it  on  ;  for  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  known  that  he's  here,  there 
will  be  ten  enemies  then  for  one  there  is 
now  against  you.  I  happened  to  overhear  a 
discoorse  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday  last ;  and 
it's  from  that  I'm  givin'  you  my  advice." 

"  I  don't  cai'e  a  d — n,"  said  the  impetuous 
yoim'g  man,  "about  their  discourses  at 
chapeL  They  go  there  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plotting  murders,  and  entering  intoj 
illegal  combinations,  than  for  that  of  pray- 
ing sincerely  or  worshipping  Gk)d !  No  ;  we 
despise  and  defy  them." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr. " 

"  Silence,  Mogue ;  not  another  word  on 
that  subject  I  am  obUged  to  you,  in  the 
meantime,  for  you  kindness,  and  the  interest 
you  feel  for  ua" 

"  That  my  bed  may  be  made  in  ^heaven, 
thin,  but  I  do  feel  ^  you  say ;  and  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  But  I  said  I  had  a  thing  or 
two  to  mention,  an'  although  it  goes  against 
my  heart  to  say  it,  still  I  like  your  family  too 
well,  not  to  throw  you  out  a  hint  upon  it 
'Tis  regardin'  Jerry  Joyce,  ay — an'  Mr.  M'Car- 
thy too,  sir." 

"  Jerry  Joyce  and  M'Carthy ;  well,  what 
about  them?  Jerry's  a  roUicking  shallow 
fool,  but  honest,  I  think." 

"Well,  Mr.  Ahck,  this  is  to  be  buried 
between  you  and  me.  I  say,  don't  trust' 
him ;  an'  as  for  M'Carthy,  it  doesn't  become 
the  likes  o'  me  to  disparage  him ;  but  if  < 
there's  not  a  traitor  to  this  family  in  hisi 
coat,  I'm  not  here.  It's  purty  well  known' 
that  he's  a  Whiteboy ;  he  vxs»  a  caravat  it 
seems,  two  years  agone,  and  was  wid  ould 
Faudeen  Oar  when  Hanly  was  hanged 
for " 

"  And  who  was  Paudeen  Gar  ?  "  asked  th« 
other,  interrupting  him. 
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''He  was  the  head  o'  the  Shanavests,  and 
it  so  happened,  that  one  Hanly,  who  was 
head  of  the  Moyle  Bangers,  as  they  wor 
called,  was  hanged  only  for  bumin'  the 
house  of  a  man  that  tuck  a  farm  over  an- 
other man's  head.  Now  the  Shanavests  and 
the  Moyle  Hangers,  you  see,  bein'  bitther 
enemies,  the  Shanavests  prosecuted  Hanly 
for  the  burning,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution, Paudeen  Grar  stayed  imder  the  gal- 
lows, and  said  he  wouldn't  lave  the  place  till 
he'd  see  the  caravat*  put  about  Hanly's  neck  ; 
an'  from  that  out  the  Moyle  Bangers  was 
never  called  anything  but  Caravata" 

'*  But  what  does  Shanavest  mean  ?  " 

''It  manes  an  ould  waistcoat ;  that  is,  it's  the 
Irish  for  an  ould  waistcoat,  and  Paudeen  Gar's 
men  were  called  Shanavests,  bekaise  when 
they  went  out  to  swear  the  people  against 
tithes  and  priests'  dues,  they  put  ould  waist- 
coats about  them  for  fitdd  o'  bein*  known." 

"  And  you  tell  me  that  M'Carthy's  a  White- 
boy?" 

''  Wasn't  he  a  night  wid  them  ?  and  didn't 
he  come  home  in  the  momin'  wid  his  face 
blackened  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  he  accounted  very  satisfactorily 
for  thai" 

"  I'm  a  friend  to  your  family,  Mr.  Alick  ; 
and.  what  I  tell  you  is  thrue  ;  an'  by  the 
same  token,  Miss  Julia  isn't  safe  in  the  one 
house  wid  him." 

''Come,  come,  Mogue,  don't  attempt  to 
make  any  illusion  of  that  kind.  You  are  an 
honest  but  over-anxious  fool,  and  like  manv 
a  one  in  this  world,  would  make  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Mogue,  somewhat 
downcast,  "  when  tiie  time  comes  I'll  let  you 
Imow  why  I  say  so.  Don't  trust  either  o' 
them,  I  say, /or  the  present ,  at  any  rate  ;  for  I 
hope  soon  to  know  more  about  them." 

"  Well,  then,  Mogue,"  said  Alick,  laughing, 
"  111  keep  my  eye  on  them." 

"  Do  so,  sir  ;  an'  as  I'm  spakin'  to  you  as 
a  friend  that  you  Ttmy  trust,  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Alick,  that  although  Fm  quiet,  as  I  said  a 
.while  agone,  still  as  there's  likely  to  be  dan- 
ger to  your  family,  I'd  wish  to  help  you  to  meet 
it,  and  to  do  whatever  little  I  could  in  your 
defence — I  would,  indeed ;  but  you  know, 
Mr.  Ahck,  I  can't  do  that  so  long  as  I'm  kept 
,8leepin'  in  the  out-houses.  If  I  was  allowed 
Hmy  kind  of  a  shake-down  in  the  house,  I 
could  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  assistanoe. 
(I  could  help  you  to  load  your  fire-arms,  or  I 
could  take  charge  of  the  ladies^  and  many 
other  thing  that  I  couldn't  do  out  o'  the 
house,  so  that  was  all  I  had  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Ahck." 

*  Carvat ;  fact — mdh  is  their  origin. 


"  Thank  you,  Mogue ;  I  really  feel  obHged 
to  you ;  and  I  shall  think  over  what  }'ou  have 
said  to  me.  If  we  admit  any  stranger  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  M'Garthy,  you  shall  be  the  man  ;  I  will 
promise  you  that  much,  conditionally." 

"  And  not  a  word  of  what  I  hinted  about 
Jerry?" 

"  You  need  not  be  at  all  uneasy  on  that 
score  ;  as  I  said,  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  him. 
We  must  now  go  to  prepare  for  this  auction, 
which  of  course,  so  ^  as  we  are  concerned, 
will  be  both  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
afiair.  Go,  then,  and  get  the  horses.  We 
have  also  some  processes  to  serve,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  that  we  should  see  the  bailiffs, 
to  give  them  proper  instructions,  and  direcl 
tions  to  the  houses  on  which  they  are  to 
serve  them." 

"Is  Mr.  O'Driscol  goin'  wid  you,  sir?" 

"No,  Mogue,"  replied  Ali(i,  laughing, 
"  ever  since  tiie  country  has  risen,  as  he  calk 
it,  Mr.  O'Driscol  has  lost  his  health.  In- 
deed, ever  since  the  day  he  was  attacked  at 
Philpot's  Comer,  by  the  four  black  faces,  a 
fact  which  he  has  dignified  with  the  name  df 
insurrection,  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in 
pubhc  life.  He  does  nothing  now  but  cor- 
respond with  his  friend  the  Castle,  as  he 
says." 

The  morning  on  which  tlus  conversation 
took  place  was  a  dull,  gloomy  one,  about  the 
middle  of  December.  It  did  not  rain,  but 
the  weather  had  been  dark  and  desolate  in 
character  for  above  a  week  before ;  in  fact, 
of  that  cheerless  description  which  represses 
animal  ^ints,  and  superinduces  upon  the 
mind  impressions  that  are  dreary  and  dis- 
heartening. 

A  chief  constable  of  police,  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  forty  men  well  armed,  started 
from  near  the  proctor's  house,  in  order  to 
execute  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  rather  to  protect  those  who  were  about  to 
do  so,  by  first  holding  an  auction,  and  serv- 
ing a  process  from  the  same  court  afterwards, 
in  another  place.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
there  was  not  much  notice  taken  of  them  ;  a 
few  boys  onlv,  and  some  women,  kept  hoot- 
ing and  scieanung  at  their  heels  as  they 
went  along.  Within  about  two  miles  or  so 
of  the  place  of  their  destination,  men  began  to 
appear  upon  the  hiUs  in  increasing  groups,  and 
horns  were  soon  sounding  in  every  direction. 
This,  however,  was  not  aU ;  on  reaching  a 
chapel,  the  bell  began  to  ring,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  as  they  advanced,  the  beUs  of 
the  whole  country  around  them  were  peal' 
ing  rapidly  and  ^th  violence.  The  cr  A 
now  began  to  coalesce,  and  to  gather  about 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  kept  them 
completely  hemnxed  in ;  and  in  this  mannei 
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they  proceeded,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
premises  on  which  the  auction  was  to  be 
held.  The  peasantry  were  formidably  armed 
with  every  sort  of  weapon  that  the  moment 
could  supply  ;  for,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
the  people  never  used  fire-arms.  These, 
carried  in  the  open  day,  might  enable  the 
police  to  know  the  persons  of  those  who  il- 
legally possessed  them,  and,  consequently,  get 
such  individuals  into  trouble.  Their  arms, 
on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  pitchforks, 
spades,  shovels,  scythes,  biU-hooks,  and 
heavy  sticks,  whilst  it  was  observed  that 
several  of  those  who  carried  these  weapons 
in  one  hand,  carried  a  round,  destructive 
stone  about  tw^o  or  three  pounds'  weight,  in 
the  other.  A  powerful  man,  who  wore  a 
sash  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  military  cap 
that  was  peaked  so  as  to  conceal  his  face, 
appeared  as  leader,  and  seemed  completely 
to  direct  and  regulate  their  motions.  The 
state  of  tumult  throughout  and  over  the  face 
of  the  country  was  indeed  frightful,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  chief  constable  and  only 
forty  police  felt  the  danger  of  their  position 
and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  numbers, 
either  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  law  into 
execution,  or  to  defend  themselves,  with 
anything  hke  success,  against  the  burning 
ferocity  of  the  armed  multitudes  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

At  length  the  auction  commenced,  and 
the  first  article  put  up  for  competition  was 
a  fine  heifer,  but  not  an  individual  present 
would  open  his  lips  to  bid  for  her ;  and,  on 
a  little  further  examination,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  cattle  had  been  branded 
with  the  word  tithe,  in  large  and  legible 
characters.  The  family  on  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  about  being  levied,  walked  about 
at  their  ease,  and  rather  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
matter,  as  a  triumph  over  law,  than  as  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  calculated  to  depress  or 
annoy  them.  They  offered  no  obstruction  ; 
neither  did  they,  on  the  other  hand,  afford 
the  slightest  possible  faciUty  to  the  officers  of 
the  law.  They  were  stricUy  and  to  the  let- 
ter passive. 

The  heifer  alluded  to  having  been  put 
aside  for  want  of  a  bidder,  a  fine  cow  was 
put  up,  and  all  the  usual  cajoling  and  seduc- 
tive provocations  to  competition  and  piur- 
chase  were  held  out,  but  in  vain.  Every 
flourish  of  the  bailif!^  who  acted  as  auction- 
eer, was  lost,  as  it  were,  on  empty  space, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  uttered  in  a 
desert  Butter-casks,  kitchen  vessels,  and 
everything  on  which  the  impress  could  be 
affixed,  was  marked  with  the  hated  brand  of 
" iiihe'^  No  one,  however,  would  bid ;  and 
when  the  bailifiiB,  on  seeing  that  none  pre- 
sent was  either  willing  or  courageous  euough 


to  do  so,  began  to  bid  themselves,  the  silence 
of  the  people  still  remained  unbroken.  They 
then  put  up  some  furniture,  all  of  which  was 
branded  "  idhe ;  "  but,  on  purchasing  it  for 
another  market,  they  found .  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  it,  as  neither,  horse  nor 
cart,  nor  any  available  vehicle  for  that  pur- 
pose, could  be  had  at  any  cost  So  far, 
therefore,  the  law  and  all  its  authority,  sup- 
ported besides  by  a  large  body  of  constabu- 
lary, were  completely  defeated,  and  it  was 
obvious  that,  unless  those  on  whom  the 
perilous  duty  of  executing  it  fell,  came  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  removing  the  prop- 
erty, that  is  to  say,  with  horses,  carts,  and 
a  body  of  military  besides,  every  such  auc- 
tion must  terminate  in  failure. 

The  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
they  had  to  go,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ferocious  state  of  the  people,  pre- 
vented the  bailiff  and  their  protectors  from 
serving  the  process,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  on  another  party.  It  was  therefore 
determined  on  to  abandon  the  property  for 
the  present,  and  execute  the  service  on  the 
following  day. 

The  next  morning  opened  with  the  same 
dull,  dark,  and  desolute  appearance,  as  did 
the  preceding.  On  this  occasion,  as  there 
was  no  auction  to  hold  and  but  one  process 
to  serve,  only  a  single  baiUfif  was  necessary. 
No  diminution,  however,  was  made  in  the 
number  of  poHce  who  attended ;  and,  indeed, 
the  party  selected  for  the  service  of  this  day 
ought  rather  to  have  been  increased,  inas- 
much as  the  bailiff  in  question  had  rendered 
himself  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  fatuity  itself  to  suppose  that, 
smarting  as  they  were  under  the  scoundrel's 
wanton  and  obscene  insults,  it  was  possible 
they  would  suffer  him  to  escape.  The  party 
had,  consequently,  no  sooner  set  out,  than 
the  horns  once  more  began  to  blow,  the  bells 
to  ring,  and  the  whole  country  around  to 
stir  into  tumult  and  action.  The  same  arms 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  were  in  requi- 
sition, with  some  old  pike-handles,  and  an 
otx^sional  rusty  pike  or  two  that  may  have 
seen  service  in  '98. 

On  the  previous  day  the  people  had  re^ 
solved  to  maintain  an  armed  neutraliiy,  and 
to  observe,  imless  attacked,  the  spirit  of  pas^ 
sive  resistance  in  its  strictest  sense.  Now, 
however,  the  man  who,  confiding  in  and 
abusing  the  protection  and  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  so  grossly  insulted 
them  by  language  that  was  both  indecent 
and  unchristian  ;  who  had  not  only  attacked 
their  want  of  morals,  but  ridiculed  their 
religion ; — this  person,  we  say,  was  within 
their  grasp,  and  let  what  might  be  the  result, 
they  were  determined,  to  a  man»  ^  to^  ^ue  ihe 
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process-^enyer  or  blood!"  for  such  was  the 
expression.  The  people  now  shouted,  and 
had  evidently  made  up  their  minds,  not  only 
to  secure  the  process-server,  but  to  attack 
the  police  themselves,  at  any  risk.  Such 
was  the  apprehension  of  this,  that  their 
officer  deemed  it  necessary  to  halt  his  party, 
and  order  them  to  prime  and  load,  which 
they  did.  Whilst  they  halted,  so  did  the  as- 
sailants ;  but,  upon  resuming  their  march 
to  the  house  of  the  tithe-defaulter,  the 
crowds,  who  were  every  moment  increasing 
in  number  and  in  fury,  resumed  their  march 
also,  gr^ually  closSg  upon  and  coming 
nearly  into  contact  with  them.  Indeed,  they 
were  now  so  close,  that  the  object  of  all  this 
preparation,  and  concert,  and  motion,  could 
*>e  distinctly  ascertained  from  their  language 
and  demeanor.  Ever  and  anon  there  arose 
from  them,  extending  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  one  general  cry  and  exclamation, 
accompanied  by  menacing  gestures  and  blaz- 
ing eyes : — **  The  process-server  or  Blood  ! — 
Butler  or  blood  !  " 

This  unfortunate  individual,  having  put  a 
copy  of  the  process  under  the  door,  took  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  poUce,  who  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
retreating ;  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
retreat  in  question  was  not  conducted  with 
more  discipline  and  judgment 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  same  i)erson  who  acted 
as  the  popular  leader  was  present,  dressed 
as  before,  in  a  sash,  and  peaked  cap  that 
concealed  the  greater  poiiion  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was,  besides,  othei-wise  dis- 
guised. On  arriving  at  the  defaulter's  house, 
this  man  took  off  his  sash,  lest  it  might  make 
him  a  more  conspicuous  object  for  the  poUce, 
in  case  of  a  recoimter,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  from  which  one  end  of  it,  however, 
protruded.  Two  other  leaders  held  subor- 
dinate rank  imder  him,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  to  the  whole  proceedings  a 
character  of  premeditated  concert  and  de- 
liberation. 

From  the  house  of  the  defaulter,  the 
police,  encircling  the  process-server,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  certain  direction  to  a  place  c^ed 
Tennison's  Gkte  ;  but  so  closely  were  they 
now  pressed  upon  by  the  multitude  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  off  with  their 
bayoneta  Their  threats,  their  increasing 
numbers,  and  their  irrepressible  fury,  now 
fxcited  such  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
police,  that  one  of  them,  calling  to  his  officer, 
entreated  him  to  take  them  into  the  open 
field,  where  alone  their  arms  could  afford 
them  protection ;  or  if  not,  he  added,  that 
they  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  thfi  vengeance  of 
their  enemiea    At  that  instant^  two  or  three 


of  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  in  commu" 
nication  with  that  gentleman,  one  of  them 
resting  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
the  other  so  close  to  him  that  his  words 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Captain  G s,"  said  the  latter,  "  don't 

be  afraid — meek  yourself  aisy — ^not  a  hair  of  ^ 
your  head,  nor  any  of  the   pohce,  will  be 
touched ;  we  only  want  the  process-server ; 
let  him  be  given  up,  and  you  will  be  safe." 

"  Sooner  than  give  him  up  to  you,"  he  re- 
pHed,  "  we  will,  every  man  of  us,  part  witli 
our  Uves.  Sacrifice  us  you  may,  but  we  will 
never  surrender  our  charge." 

Instead,  however,  of  following  the  soimd  ad- 
vice of  one  of  his  own  men,  the  chief  con- 
stable, credulous  to  in&tuation,  allowed  the 
infuriated  body,  by  which  he  and  his  men 
were  surrounded,  still  to  press  in  upon  him, 
without  taking  those  precautions  which  com- 
mon sense,  coolness,  and  the  insecurity  of 
his  position,  should  have  dictated. 

By  the  time  they  had  passed  the  place 
called  Tennison's  Gate,  a  large  body  had  col- 
lected in  their  front,  blocking  up  the  road 
they  had  to  pass,  and  which  would  have  con- 
ducted them  in  a  different  direction,  but  not 
one  so  peculiarly  perilous.  From  this  they 
made  a  turn  to  the  left  into  a  lane  that  would 
have  led  them  back  again  to  a  Httle  village, 
through  which  they  had  already  passed,  th 
bell  of  which  was  already  sounding  theii 
death-knell.  The  constabulary,  by  turning 
into  the  narrow  lane  at  the  left,  tmconsciously 
approached  the  very  ambush  into  which  the 
people,  or  rather  their  more  disciplined 
leaders,  had  intended  to  decoy  them.  This 
lane  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  on  one  side 
the  ground  was  considerably  elevated  and 
covered  with  stones,  thus  affording  to  their 
assailants  every  possible  opportunity  of  co  .'\- 
pleting  their  destruction.  The  imfortunace 
men  were  pressed  by  a  crowd  on  their  right, 
composed  of  those  who  occupied  the  eleva- 
tion ;  another  crowd  pressed  upon  their 
rear ;  whilst  a  third  body  obstructed  them 
in  front,  thus  keeping  them  pent  up,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crowds  on  every  side. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  person  in  com- 
mand of  the  constabulary  was  not  only  unfit 
for  his  duty,  but  ignorant  of  anytliing  like 
military  discipUne  or  manoeuvring.  He  must 
have  completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
otherwise  his  easiness  of  belief  and  simplicity 
are  utterly  unaccountable.  As  it  was,  in  two 
or  three  minutes  after  the  hollow  assurances 
of  good-will  uttered  by  those  whom  he  saw 
bristhng  at  the  same  time  with  vengeance 
about  him,  an  effort  was  made  by  a  man  to 
drag  the  unfortunate  process-server  out  of 
the  lines.  He  was  immediately  pulled  back 
by  a  policemao,  but  was  scarcely  restored  to 
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his  place,  when  he  was  struck  on  the  side  of 
the  head  with  a  wattle.  The  blow  caused 
him  to  stagger,  and  would  have  caused  him 
to  fall,  but  that  he  was  seized  and  kept  upon 
his  legs  by  the  poHceman.  He  had  not  time, 
however,  to  recover  his  steadiness,  when  he 
was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a 
stone,  which  sent  him  to  the  ground  a  corpse. 
A  genenU  assault  with  every  description  of 
rude  and  formidable  weapons,  now  com- 
menced upon  the  unfortunate  constabulary. 
Their  imbecile  and  uncautious  officer  fired 
his  pistol,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  was 
knocked  from  his  horse  and  instantly  put  to 
death.  The  crowd  now  rushed  on  them  from 
all  sides,  and  so  sharp,  short,  and  decisive 
was  the  massacre,  that  in  about  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  twelve  men  lay  butchered  on 
the  spot 

Other  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
there  were,  but  none  so  frightful  as  the  above. 
Most  persons  remember  Bathcormac  and 
Newtonbarry,  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  a 
recapitulation  of  such  atrocities  can  be  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  generahty  of  our  readers, 
and  for  this  reason  we  content  ourselves  with 
barely  alluding  to  them,  as  a  corroboration 
of  the  disorganized  condition  of  society  which 
then  existed,  and  which  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  describe. 

But  perhaps  nothing,  after  all,  can  test  the 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  tithes  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  more  than  the  startling 
and  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment, aided  by  as  sound  a  lawyer,  and  as 
able  an  attorney-general  as  ever  Hved,  and  a 
powerful  bar  besides,  were  not  able,  during 
the  following  spring  and  summer  assizes,  to 
convict  a  single  individual  concerned  in  this 
massacre,  which  is  now  a  portion  of  our 
country's  history,  and  still  well  remembered 
as  that  of  Carrickshock,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

This  double  triumph  of  the  people  over 
the  tithe  and  police,  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  shook 
the  two  houses  of  parUament  with  dismay. 

Indeed,  there  probably  never  existed  in 
Ireland,  any  combination  or  confederacy  of 
the  people  so  bitter,  or  with  such  a  deeply- 
rooted  nold  upon  the  popular  mind  as  that 
against  tithes,  as  it  slumbered  and  revived 
from  time  to  time.  And  what  is  rather 
singular,  too,  the  frequent  agitations  arising 
from  it,  which  in  its  periodical  returns  con- 
vulsed the  country,  were  almost  uniformly, 
or  at  least  very  frequently,  productive  of  a 
eollateral  one  against  prieste'  dues.  Up  until 
the  year  '31,  however,  or  '32,  the  agitators 
against  tithes  were  more  for  their  reduction 
than  their  extinction.  The  reduction  of 
tithes  and  priests'  dues  went,  as  we  have 


said,  very  frequently  together,  or  rather  the 
one  generally  produced  the  other.  The 
Threshers,  in  their  early  existence,  were  as 
active  in  their  attempts  to  diminish  the  in- 
come of  the  priests  by  intimidation,  as  they 
were  that  of  the  parson.  Their  plan  was, 
with  white  shirts  over  their  clothes,  and 
^hite  handkerchiefs  roimd  their  hats  so  as  to 
conceal  the  features,  te  pay  a  nightly  visit 
to  some  quiet  and  timid  man,  whom  they 
swore,  on  pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  neigh- 
boring chapel  m  order  to  inform  the  priest, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  congregation,  that  un- 
less he  reduced  the  fees  for  marriage  to  half- 
a-guinea,  those  of  baptism  te  nineteen-pence 
half-penny,  and  celebrate  Mass  for  thirteen 
pence,  he  might  prepare  his  coffin.  If  he 
got  hay  and  oats  for  his  horse  at  a  station, 
he  was  at  Hberty  to  take  them,  but  if  not,  he 
was  to  depart  quietly,  on  pain  of  smarting 
for  it  The  imfortunate  individuals  on  whom 
they  imposed  this  painful  and  dangerous 
duty,  were  much  to  be  pitied  whilst  this  con- 
federacy lasted.  To  submit  to  an  illegal 
oath,  without  reporting  the  matter  te  the  next 
magistrate,  was  a  capital  felony,  as  it  was 
voluntarily  to  execute  any  of  their  criminal 
behests.  If,  then,  the  unfortunate  individual 
pitehed  upon  for  the  performance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary office  refused  te  dischai*ge  it,  he 
was  probably  shot  by  the  Threshers  or 
Carders,  and  if  he  carried  their  wishes  into 
effect,  he  was  Hable  to  be  hanged  by  the 
government,  so  that  his  option  lay  between 
the  relative  comfoiis  of  being  hanged  or  shot 
— a  rather  anomalous  state  of  society,  by  the 
way. 

The  vengeance  of  the  people  against  Pur- 
eel  and  his  sons  had  now  risen  or  was  &ist 
rising,  to  ite  height  This  intrepid  man  and 
these  resolute  young  men,  aided  by  the  writs 
of  rebellion  and  the  executive  authorities, 
had  nerved  themselves  up  to  the  collection 
of  tithe,  through  a  spirit  that  was  akin  to 
vengeance.  In  fact,  they  felt  an  inhuman 
delight — at  least  the  father  and  his  eldest 
son  did — in  levying  the  execution  of  the  writs 
in  the  most  pitiless  and  oppressive  manner. 
They  themselves  provided  horses  and  carts, 
and  under  protection  of  the  militaiy  and  po- 
lice— for  both  were  now  necessary — they 
swept  off  cattle,  crops,  and  furniture,  at  a 
ruinous  value  to  the  defaulters.  At  length 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  struggling 
widow,  whose  only  son,  exasperated  at  the 
ruin  which  their  proceedings  had  wrought 
upon  his  mother,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
induced  a  few  thoughtless  boys  like  himself 
to  resist  the  law.  It  was  an  act  of  folly  for 
which  his  life  paid  the  penalty.  He  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  nis  death  proved  the 
signal  for  raising  the  gloomy  curtain  that 
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yeils  the  last  of  the  drama  in  which  the  tithe- 
proctor  makes  his  appearance. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  this  youth,  John 
Parcel  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  tran- 
sact some  business  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tiu*bot, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  metropoHs  he  was 
obhged  to  stop  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the 
^county  town,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
'coach.  As  he  lingered  about  the  door  of  the 
coach-office,  he  noticed  a  crowd  of  persons 
coming  down  the  street,  bearing  something 
that  resembled  a  human  figure  on  a  beir. 
It  was  evidently  the  corpse  of  some  person, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  could  not  have 
been  a  funeral,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  that  it 
came/rowi  the  churchyard  instead  of  going 
to  it.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  mort- 
cloth,  so  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  Walking 
at  its  head  as  a  chief  mourner  does  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  an  old  man  with  gray  hair,  who 
appeared  to  have  every  feature  of  his  vener- 
able countenance  impressed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  afliiction  which  no  language  coidd 
express.  He  neither  spoke  nor  looked  to 
either  side  of  him,  but  walked  onward  in  a 
stupor  of  grief  that  was  evidently  too  deep 
for  tears — for  he  shed  none,  his  face  waspnle 
even  unto  ghastliness,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  darkness  over  it,  which  evi- 
dently proceeded  fi*om  the  gloom  of  a  broken 
down  and  hopeless  heart 

John  Purcel,  after  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  procession, 
was  enabled,  from  several  of  the  b3'-standers, 
to  ascertain  the  foUowing  a£fectmg  and  mel- 
ancholy  particulars.  The  reader  cannot  for- 
get the  conversation  between  the  proctor  and 
his  sons,  concerning  the  murder  of  a  certain 
farmer  named  Murray,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  narrative.  The  poor  youth  who  had 
been  appointed,  imder  the  diaboHcal  system 
of  Whiteboyism,  to  perpetrate  that  awful 
crime,  was  flie  very  young  man  who,  during 
the  journey  of  the  Whiteboys  to  the  moun- 
tains, had  held  a  kind  of  sotto  voce  conversa- 
tion with  the  mysterious  person  who  proved 
himself  to  be  so  sincere  a  friend  to  Frank 
McCarthy.  A  misunderstanding  for  several 
years,  or  rather  a  feeling  of  ill-wiU,  had  sub- 
sisted between  his  father  and  Murray,  and  as 
this  circumstance  was  known,  the  malignant 
and  cowardly  miscreants  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  give  a  color  of  revenge  to  the  murder, 
in  order  to  screen  themselve&  At  all  events, 
the  poor  misguided  youth,  who  had  been 
stimulated  witii  liquor,  and  goaded  on  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  from  fear  of  a  vio- 
lent death  if  he  refused  it,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  executed,  leaving  his  childless 
Either  and  mother,  whose  affections  were  cen- 
tred in  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  indescrib- 


able despair  and  misery.  By  the  interoes- 
Bion  an^influence  of  ^endC  his  body  was 
restored  to  them,  and  interred  in  the  church- 
yard, from  which  the  procession  just  men- 
tioned had  issued.  The  heart,  however — or, 
to  come  nearer  the  truth — the  reason  of  the 
mother — that  loving  mother — could  not  bear 
the  blow  that  deprived  her  of  her  innocent 
boy — her  pride,  her  only  one.  In  about  a 
week  after  his  interment  she  proceeded  one 
morning  to  his  grave,  bearing  with  her  the 
breakfast  which  the  poor  youth  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take.  This,  in  fact,  became  her 
daily  habit,  and  here  she  usually  sat  for 
hours,  imtD  in  most  cases  her  woe-stricken 
husband,  on  missing  her,  was  obhged,  by 
some  pardonable  fiction,  to  lure  her  home 
imder  the  expectation  of  seeing  him.  This 
continued  during  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  winter — up  in  fact 
until  the  preceding  night  She  had,  some 
time  during  the  course  of  that  night,  escaped 
from  her  poor  husband  while  he  slept,  and 
having  entered  the  grave-yard  by  stone  steps 
that  were  in  a  part  of  the  wall — for  a  passage 
went  through  it — she  reached  her  boy's  grave, 
where  it  was  supposed,  after  having  for  some 
time,  probably  imtil  lassitude  and  8onx)w, 
and  a  frame  worn  down  by  her  pecidiar  ca> 
lamity,  had  induced  sleep — she  was  found 
dead  in  the  course  of  the  morning — an  af- 
flicting but  beautiful  instance  of  that  undy- 
ing love  of  a  mother's  heart,  which  survives 
the  wreck  of  all  the  other  faculties  that  com- 
pose her  being. 

Her  miserable  husband  and  friends  were 
then  bearing  her  body  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  waked  decently  and  with  due  re- 
spect, ere  it  should  mingle  with  the  ashes  of 
him  whom  she  had  loved  so  welL  So  much 
for  the  consequences  of  being  concerned  in 
those  secret  and  criminal  confederacies,  that 
commit  such  &ktal  ravages,  not  only  in  soci- 
ety, but  in  domestic  hfe,  and  stand  so  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man. 

Purcel,  on  reaching  the  metropolis,  was  a 
great  deal  astonished  at  the  change  which  he 
observed  in  Dr.  Turbot  That  gentleman's 
double  chin  had  followed  the  carnal  fortimes 
of  the  church  that  supported  it  The  rosy 
dewlap,  in  fact,  was  no  longer  visible,  if  we 
except  a  slight  pendulous  article,  which  de- 
fied the  whole  nomenclature  of  colors  to 
classify  its  tint,  and  was  only  visible  when 
his  head  and  neck  assiuned  a  peculiar  atti« 
tude.  In  fact,  the  change  appeared  to  Pur- 
cel to  have  been  an  exceedingly  beneficial 
ona  The  gross  carnal  character  of  his  whole 
appearance  was  gone  ;  his  person  had  become 
comparatively  ifiin,  and  had  a  far  and  dis- 
tant, but  still  an  approximating,  tendency  lo 
something  of  the  apostolic     He  was  now 
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leading  bj  compulsion,  a  reasonable  and  nat- 
ural life,  and  one  not  so  much  at  Ysriance 
with  the  simple  principles  of  his  rehgion, 
whatever  it  might  be  with  those  of  the  then 
establishment  His  horses  and  carriages  and 
powdered  servants  were  all  gone  too,  so  was 
the  rich  air  of  wealth  and  costly  luxiiry  which 
(formerly  breathed  throughout  his  fine  man- 
sion, in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  His  eye,  no  longer  load- 
ed by  the  bloodshot  symptoms  of  an  over-fed 
and  plethoric  constitution,  was  now  clear 
and  intellectual,  and  there  appeared  to  be  an 
unencumbered  activity  about  his  jaws  that 
argued  a  vigor  and  quickness  of  execution  in 
matters  of  a  sumptuary  character,  which, 
when  gross  and  imwieldy  from  luxury,  they 
never  coidd  reach.  He  was  by  no  means  in 
his  usual  spirits,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  was 
in  much  better  health,  and  a  vague  report  of 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  cler- 
gy, to  the  time  of  a  milHon,  gave  him  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cheerf  ulnesa 

John  Purcel,  having  dispatched  his  busi- 
ness with  him  as  quickly  as  he  could,  called 
upon  McCarthy  in  coUege.  This  gentleman 
having,  in  fact,  heard  such  an  account  of  the 
threats  and  determinations  of  vengeance  with 
which  the  Purcel  family  were  threatened,  had 
felt  deep  anxiety  as  to  their  fate.  He  had 
written  more  than  once  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, entreating  tliat,  as  their  wealth  had  ren- 
dered them  independent,  they  would  remove 
either  to  Lisnagola  or  Dublin.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  a  determination  to  which  they  had 
come  recently  themselves,  and  one  portion 
of  John's  business  to  the  metropoHs  was  con- 
nected with  it 

On  the  day  previous  to  Purcel's  visit  to 
McCarthy,  that  young  man  had  received  the 
following  short  and  somewhat  mysterious 
communication  from  the  coimtry : — 

"  Mr.  McCarthy. — Sir — If  you  vnsh  to  save 
some  of  Mr.  Purcers  family — save  them  all 
you  cannot — and  if  you  have  courage,  and 
isn't  afi*aid  to  risk  your  life,  you  will  come 
down  to  Longshot  Lodge  and  wait  there  till 
you  here  more  from 
''  One  that  has  proved  himself  tour  Friend." 

This  determined  McCarthy;  and  when  John 
Purcel  asked  him  to  spend  the  Christmas 
with  them,  he  felt  gratified  at  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  other  embraced  his  offer. 
The  next  morning  they  started  for  Longshot 
Lodge,  and  in  due  time  were  cordially  greet- 
ed by  the  proctor  and  his  family. 

The  day  before  Christmas — universally 
known  as  Christmas  Eve — at  length  arrived. 
On  that  morning,  our  friend  Mr.  Temple  and 
his  family  were  seated  at  break&st  with  easy 


and  cheerful  hearts,  when  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  ;  and  we  introduce  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  readers,  who, 
we  are  certain,  vidll  rejoice  in  hearing  the 
circumstances  that  form  its  subject  matter. 

"  Charles,  my  dear,  I  always  knew  that  my 
dear  grandpapa  was  a  kind  and  forgiving 
man  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  such  sincerity  of  heart,  and  such 
unexampled  purity  of  pui*pose  as  yours, 
woidd  not  be  permitted  long  to  suffer.  Bead 
the  letter  again  my  love." 

Her  husband,  whose  mild  features  were 
absolutely  radiant  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light— an  expression  that  was  elevated,  be- 
sides, with  a  glow  of  fervent  and  devotional 
feeUng — now  read  the  letter  again,  which  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  dear  Maria, — I  do  not  think  that  a 
man  of  my  years — now  near  seventy-two — 
who  feels  how  many  duties  he  has  neglected 
in  this  hfe,  and  who,  consequently,  knows 
how  much  he  requires  to  be  forgiven,  ought 
any  longer  to  class  himself  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  withhold  their  pardon  from 
human  error.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
your  father,  requesting,  nay,  commanding 
him,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  reconciled  to 
you ;  but  his  reply  was,  that,  although  he 
was  not  averse  to  it  in  due  time,  yet  he  said 
that  for  the  present  he  must  decline  it — not 
so  much,  he  added,  for  want  of  affection  for 
you,  as  that  he  might  the  more  strongly 
manifest  a  sense  of  his  displeasure  at  your 
conduct,  in  throwing  yoiu«elf  away  upon  *  an 
educated  beggar.* " 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Sterne  beauti- 
fully says,  came  across  his  fine  and  handsome- 
features  as  he  uttered  the  words ;  and  he 
added,  "He  forgets,  my  love,  that  my  family 
is  not,  as  your  grandpapa  says,  inferior  to 
his  own." 

"  Do  not  dwell  on  that,  dearest  Charles," 
she  added,  "  but  let  us  hear  good  old  grand- 
papa out" 

"  No,  my  dear  Maria,  I  differ  with  your 
papa ;  Mr.  Temple  was  not  an  educated  beg- 
gar, but  an  educated  and  accompHshed  gen- 
tleman, whose  &mily,  in  point  of  blood  and 
birth,  is  equal  even  to  ours.  Still,  my  love, 
you  know  that  on  many  accounts,  and  as 
persons  to  whom  you  were  so  justly  dear, 
and  who  felt  such  a  strong  interest  in  your 
settlement  and  position  in  life,  we  had  rea- 
son to  feel  offended  at  the  step  you  took  in 
marrying  him.  That,  however,  is  past — and 
now  let  it  be  forgotten.  Yoiir  papa  still 
loves  you  tenderly,  my  Maria ;  for  I  could 
observe  that  in  a  passage  where  he  said  it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  suffer  a  Httle 
longer,  there  were  the  marks  of  tears — and 
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l>f  tears  too,  that  fell  thickly.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  something  that  will  cheer  my  own 
favorite.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  Mr. 
Temple  appointed  to  the  living  of  Ballynolan, 
in  a  safe  and  quiet  part  of  the  country,  not 
many  miles  from  Drumgooran  Castle," 

"  That  you  know  my  dear  Charles,  is  his 
own  family  seat" 

"  I  know,  my  love,  it  is ;  however,  to  pro- 
ceed— from  Drumgooran  Castle ;  so  that  I 
will  once  more  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  having 
you  near  me.  The  living  is  worth  about  five 
hundred  a-year,  after  paying  two  curates  and. 
all  other  claims  ;  so  that,  with  frugality  and 
moderation,  you  may  live  comfortably  at 
least.  Ah !  my  dear  Maria,  you  knew  the 
avenue  to  grandpapa's  affections,  when  you 
called  your  eldest  son  after  him.  Present 
him  with  the  enclosed,  in  my  name,  and  tell 
Mr.  Temple  that  he  shall  have  a  commimica- 
tion  from  me  in  a  few  days — it  will  be  one 
of  business ;  and  1 1  rust  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Maria,  your  ever  affec- 
tionate grandfather, 

"  Tavnimore." 

The  enclosure  alluded  to  was  a  bank  post- 
bill  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  dwell  upon  the  happiness 
which  this  communication  conferred  upon 
Mrs.  Temple  and  her  affectionate  family. 
She  saw  her  accomplished  and  amiable  hus- 
band's biilUant  talents  and  many  rare  vir- 
tues, about  to  be  rewarded — she  saw  poverty, 
distress,  and  famine  driven  from  their  hearth 
— she  saw  her  beloved  children  about  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  not  imbecoming 
their  birth ;  and,  having  contemplated  all 
this,  she  wept  once  more  with  a  sense  of 
(happiness,  as  pure  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Breakfast  was  now  over — a  plain  and  se- 
verely frugal  one,  by  the  way,  it  was — and 
her  husband  was  about  to  proceed  to  Lisna- 
gula,  in  order  to  get  the  bank  •  post-bill 
changed,  when,  fi'om  the  parlor  where  they 
sat,  he  saw  the  Cannie  Soogah  approaching 
the  hull-door,  the  huge  pack,  as  usual,  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Here,  my  love,  comes  that  benevolent 
pedlar,"  he  exclaimed,  "whose  conduct,  on 
the  occasion  you  mentioned,  was  at  once  so 
delicate  and  generous." 

He  then  stepped  to  the  window,  and 
raised  it  as  our  friend  approached,  who,  on 
seeing  him,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Many  happy  returns  of  the  saison,  sir, 
to  you  and  your  ^mily  I  My  Christmas-box 
on  you ! " 

"I  thank  you,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple,  "and  I  aincerely  wish  you  the 
same." 


Mrs.  Temple  now  approached  also,  bent 
her  head  kindly  and  condescendingly,  in 
token  of  salutation,  with  a  blush  which  she 
could  not  prevent.  The  worthy  pedlar  per- 
fectly understood  the  blush — a  circumstance 
by  which  he  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
himself,  and  which  occasioned  him  to  feel  in 
rather  a  difficult  position.  He  felt  flattered, 
however,  by  her  condescension ;  and  in- 
stead of  merely  touching  his  hat  to  her  he 
pulled  it  off  and  stood  respectfully  uncov- 
ered. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  my  friend,"  said  Tem- 
ple ;  "  the  morning  is  too  cold  to  stand  with 
a  bare  head — pray  put  it  on." 

"  I  know,  your  honor,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
"  the  respect  that  is  due  to  you  both,  and 
especially,  sir,"  he  added,  in  that  tone,  and 
with  that  peculiar  deference,  so  gratifying  to 
a  husband  who  loves  and  is  proud  of  his  wife 
— "especially,  sir,  \o  her,  for  I  know  her 
family  well — as  who  doesn't ! " 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  think 
you  committed  a  mistake  on  the  occasion  of 
your  last  call  here  ?  " 

"  A  mistake,  ma'am ! "  said  he,  with  well- 
feigned  surprise — "well,  indeed,  ma'am,  it's 
not  imlikely  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've 
a  vile  mimory — sorra  thing  a'most  but  I 
disremimber,  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  hap- 
pens." 

"  Do  you  not  remember,"  she  proceeded, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  a  negotiation  we 
had  when  you  were  here  last  ?  " 

"A  what,  ma'am?" 

"  A — a — ^purchase  you  made  from  me,"  she 
added. 

"  From  you !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  appar- 
ent astonishment ;  "  well,  then,  I  can't  say 
that  I  have  any  recollection  of  it — I  remem- 
ber something — that  is,  some  dalins  or  other 
I  had  wid  the  maid,  but  I  don't  remember 
purchasin'  anything  from  you,  ma'am." 

"  It  was  a  shawL"  she  replied,  "  which  you 
purchased,  if  you  rememLr.  and  paid  L. 
but  which  you  forgot  to  bring  with  you." 

"  Why,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  after  rubbing 
his  head  with  his  fore-finger,  "  bad  cess  to 
me  if  I  can  remimber  it ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ma'am,  I  make  so  many  purchases,  and  so 
many  sales,  that  like  the  priest  and  them 
that  confess  to  him,  the  last  thing  fairly 
drives  the  one  that  went  afore  it  out  o*  my 
head." 

"  You  paid  six  guineas,"  continued  Mrs. 
Temple,  "for  the  shawl,  but  left  it  behind 
you." 

"Well,  bedad,  ma'am,"  said  the  pedlar, 
smiling,  "  it's  aisy  to  see  that  you're  no  rogue, 
at  any  rate.  In  the  present  case,  thin,"  he 
added,  "  I  suppose  you  wish  to  give  me  the 
shawl  ?  " 
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"  Oil,  certainly,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  wish 
for  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  wouJd  much 
rather  keep  the  shawl  and  return  you  the 
money." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,  ma'am  for  either  shawl 
or  money,  if  it  isn't — hem — if  it  isn't  just 
convanient" 

"  You  are  an  honest,  sterling  fellow,"  said 
her  husband,  '^and  I  assure  you  that  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  your  delicacy  and 
worth.  I  know  Mrs.  Temple  would  prefer 
keeping  the  shawl,  and  if  you  will  call  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  shall  return  the 
money  to  you.  I  must  £rst  go  into  lisna- 
gola  to  get  change  for  a  note." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  repUed  the  Cannie, 
"but  it  is  time  enough — I  am  in  no  hurry  at 
aU — not  the  laist ;  it  will  do  when  I  call 
again.  And  now  that  that's  settled — and 
many  thanks  to  you^  ma'am,"  he  added,  bow- 
ing to  Mi-s.  Temple,  "  for  thinkin*  of  it,  I'd 
be  glad  to  have  a  word  or  two  wid  yoUy  sir, 
if  you  plaise." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  going  to 
the  hall-door,  and  opening  it,  "  come  in  a 
moment ;  leave  your  pack  in  the  hall  there, 
and  come  this  way." 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ubrary,  whither 
the  pedlar  followed  him ;  and  after  looking 
about  him  with  something  Hke  caution,  he 
said,  "You  know  Mr.  Purcel,  the  proctor, 
sir?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  repHed  Mr.  Temple. 

"I'm  not  askin'  it  as  a  question,"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  but  I  wish  to  say,  that  as  you  do 
know  him  and  his  sons,  it's  possible  you  may 
save  them  from  destruction.  I  was  tould  by 
a  stranger  that  I  never  seen  before,  and  that 
I  didn't  know  from  Adam,  that  his  house  is 
to  be  attacked  either  this  night  or  to-morrow 
night" 

"Can  you  not  say  which?"  asked  Mr. 
Temple. 

"No,"  repHed  the  Cannie  Soogah ;  "I 
axed  the  stranger  the  same  question,  and  he 
couldn't  tell  me.  Now,  sir,  you  know  them, 
and  I  know  how  much  they  respect  you  ;  and 
the  thing  is  this, — I  think  if  you'd  see  them, 
and  thry  to  get  them  to  go  to  Lisnagola,  or 
some  saie  place,  takin'  their  lives  and  money 
along  wid  them,  you'd  save  them  from  mur- 
dher ;  they'd  be  apt  to  Hsten  to  you ;  but  as 
for  me,  or  the  likes  o'  me,  they'd  laugh  at 
me  ;  indeed,  they're  rather  wishm'  for  an  at- 
tack, in  hopes  they  might  get  revenge  upon 
the  people,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they've 
been  foohsh  enough  to  say  so  ;  an'  as  their 
words  has  gone  abroad,  the  people's  deter- 
mined, it  seems,  to  let  them  know  which  o' 
them  is  strongest" 

*' Well,"  replied  the  curate,  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  this — it  is  dreadful     That  they  are 


unpopular — nay,  detested — I  know ;  as  I  do, 
also,  that  they  have  latterly  gone  daring 
lengths— oppressive  and  unjustifiable  lengths 
— in  collecting  tithes.  I  shall,  however,  see 
them,  and  endeavor  to  make  them  take  ref* 
uge  in  some  place  of  security." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  act,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"  and  if  I  can  do  anything,  hiunble  as  I  am, 
to  save  them,  I'll  do  it" 

"I  think  they  ought  to  get  a  party  of 
poHce  to  protect  the  house,"  observed  Mr. 
Temple. 

"  I  know  they  ought,  sir,"  repHed  the  ped- 
lar, "  but  the  truth  is,  they're  so  proud  and 
foolhardy,  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
thing  throws  them  into  a  fury." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  other. 
"  At  all  events,  I  shall  leave  nothing  undone 
within  my  power  to  prevail  on  them  to  take 
steps  for  their  security.  You  may  rely  on  it," 
he  added,  "that  whatever  I  can  do  for  that 
purpose,  I  shall  do." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  Cannie,  "  my  mind, 
thank  God's,  aisier.  I'll  lose  no  time  myself 
in  seein'  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  busi- 
ness; that  is,  I  mane,  their  stayin'  in  the 
house,"  he  added,  as  if  checking  or  correcting 
himself. 

He  then  bade  Mr.  Temple  good  morning, 
and  hurried  away,  without  waiting  to  see  hla 
fair  friend,  Lilly,  as  was  his  custom  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

MidnigJii  Court  of  Justice — Sentence  of  Vie  Procttj^ 

and  Ilia  Sons. 

Breakfast  in  the  proctor's,  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Eve,  was  eaten  as  if  it  had  been 
a  funeral  meal  The  proctor  himself  could 
not  raise  his  spirits,  which  were  generally 
high  and  cheerful  John  and  Alick  were 
much  more  serious  than  usual ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  M'Carthy,  the  meal  in 
question  would  have  been  a  very  gloomy  one 
indeed.  Even  M'Carthy  himself  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  fotmd 
that  all  his  attempts  to  produce  cheerfulness 
or  mirth  among  them  were  by  no  means 
successful.  The  two  sons,  as  if  acting  imder 
the  influence  of  some  unaccountable  pre- 
sentiment, engaged  themselves  in  casting 
bullets  for  the  fire-arms  with  which  the 
house  was  furnished,  whilst  M'Carthy  spent 
his  time  with  the  ladies,  and  endeavored  to 
amuse  them  as  well  as  he  could.  About 
twelve  o'clock  John  rode  into  the  town  of 
Lisnagola  to  bring  home  a  blunderbuss  which 
he  had  sent  the  day  before,  by  Mogue  Moy- 
lan,  for  the  puipose  of  having  it  furnished 
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with  a  new  ramrod.  Mogue  being  engaged 
in  some  matters  of  a  pressing  nature,  John 
determined  to  go  for  it  himself,  especially  as 
he  wanted  to  lay  in  a  better  supply  of  pow- 
der.    Of  this  Mogue  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Temple  soon  made  his  appearance, 
but,  as  the  pedlar  feared,  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  not  attended  with  success.  He 
urged  all  the  arguments  in  his  power  upon 
the  proctor  and  his  son  Alick,  to  remove  in- 
stantly, and  at  onc«,  to  Lisnagola,  or  some 
other  neighboring  town,  where,  for  the  pres- 
ent, they  might  be  safe.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  argument  of  instant  removal,  they 
laughed  it  to  scorn.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  week,  they  said,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  remove ;  but  to  think  of  breaking  up 
their  family  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  guest 
in  their  house  too ! — the  thing  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  few  days  made  no  great  differ- 
ence ;  and  their  mind  was  fixed  not  to  dis- 
turb their  family  or  their  guest,  then. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Temple  had  gone,  Julia 
Purcel  met  McCarthy  in  the  hall,  and  asked 
him  for  a  moment  to  the  dining-room,  in  a 
voice  which  was  tremulous  with  agitation. 

"  Alas  !  Frank,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  "  I  feel  a  weight 
like  that  of  death  upon  my  heart.  I  fear 
there  is  some  dreadful  calamity  hanging  over 
this  family." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Julia,"  he  replied,  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  "will  you  suffer 
yourself  to  be  overcome  by  a  weakness  of 
mind  so  imworthy  of  you  ?  The  morning  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  calculated,  apart  from 
such  silly  anticipations — pardon  me,  Julia — 
to  fill  the  mind  with  low  spirits.  Cheer  up, 
my  dear  girl ;  is  not  this  season,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  set  apart  for  cheerfulness  and  en- 
joyment? Why,  then,  will  you  indulge  in 
this  weak  and  foolish  melancholy  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  feel  as  I  do,"  she  replied, 
"  but  the  truth  is — now  do  not  scold  me, 
Frank — ^in  fact  I  had  an  omen  of  calamity 
last  night ! " 

"  An  omen !  how  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"On  bidding  my  papa  and  John  good- 
night, as  I  was  going  to  bed,  about  eleven 
o'clodi,  I  saw  them  both  standing  below  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  the  halL  I  start- 
ed, and  turning  again  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I  had  just  left  them,  saw  that 
there  they  certainly  stood,  without  scarcely 
having  had  time  to  change  their  position." 

"  A  mere  physical  illusion,  my  dear  Julia ; 
nothing  else." 

"  But  is  it  not  said,"  she  added,  "  that  to 
see  the  likeness  of  an  individual  late  at  night 
is  im  omen  of  almost  immediate  death  ?  " 

"It  has  been  said  so,  I  admit,  my  dear 
Julia^  as  have  fifty  thousand  foUies  equally 


nonsensical  But  to  hear  you,  Julia,  talk  in 
this  manner !  upon  my  word,  Tm  surprised 
at  it"  i 

"  You  will  not  think  of  leaving  us,  dear 
Frank,  until  we  get  to  a  place  of  safety  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  not ;  but  you  are  alarm- 
ing yourself  unnecessarily." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am,"  she  said,  gaining 
confidence  from  his  firmness  of  manner; 
"  but  I  assure  you,  Frank,  I  am  not  timid, 
nor  a  coward.  I  can  load  a  gun,  pistol,  or 
blimderbuss,  and  what  is  better  still,  can 
discharge  them  without  shrinking ;  so  can 
my  sister ;  but  with  respect  to  anything  of  a 
supernatural  character " 

"You  are  a  great  coward.  I  perceive 
that ;  but,  my  dear  Julia,  to  pass  to  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest  to  my  happiness : 
— why  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  appear* 
ance  of  gloom  and  distrust  about  you  for 
such  a  length  of  time  ?  I  think  there  shoul<5 
be  nothing  but  the  most  imboimded  conL 
dence  between  ua" 

"  Have  you  been  perfectly  candid  with  me, 
Frank?" 

"  If  you  remember,  dear  Julia,  you  did  not 
afford  me  an  opportimity.  You  looked  as  if 
you  felt  offended,  and  I  could  perceive  that 
you  had  withdrawn  your  confidence." 

"  My  mind  is  too  much  distracted  now," 
she  repUed,  "  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  but, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  tell  you,  on  Monday 
next,  why  I  have  appeared  so." 

"  Wish  it !  alas  !  my  dear  Julia,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  affection  for  you  knows  no 
bounds.  Jiilia,  you  know  I  have  loved  you ; 
and,  happen  what  may,  I  shall  carry  that 
affection  for  you  to  my  grave.  Only  say  that 
the  affection  which  you  have  already  con- 
fessed for  me  is  not  cooled  or  diminished ; 
only  say  it,  dearest  life,  and  you  will  relieve 
my  heart  of  a  heavy  load." 

She  fixed  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  upon 
him,  as  if  she  were  in  the  act  of  scrutinizing 
his  very  spirit;  at  length,  she  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  a  fixed  conclusion  ;  two  or 
three  tears  slowly  followed  each  other  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  repHed,  "  I  fear,  Frank, 
I  have  been  led  to  do  you  injustice  ;  that  is, 
to  doubt  your  truth  or  your  honor ;  yes»" 
she  added,  in  a  low  confiding  voice,  "  I  feel 
that  I  love  you  as  I  ever  did.  But  I  am  de- 
pressed, and  my  heart  is  full  of  an  unaccount- 
able sorrow." 

"  My  ever — ever  dear — dearest  Julia ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  bis  heart ; 
where  she  sobbed,  and  tenderly  reacknowl- 
edged  her  love.  "On  Monday,  however," 
she  observed,  after  having  somewhat  com- 
posed herself,  "  I  shall  tell  you,  at  full  length, 
the  circumstances  that  have  disturbed  me 
with  respect  to  yoa"    Another  kiss  as  they 
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separated,  and  so  it  was  arranged  between 
them. 

When  Mogue  Moylan  heard  that  John 
Parcel  had  gone  to  the  gunsmith's  for  the 
blimderbluss,  he  stealthily  sought  the  bam 
where  he  slept,  and,  putting  on  a  great 
frieze  coat,  he  went  to  the  haggard ;  ap- 
proached the  stack,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
up  the  thatch,  secured  a  case  of  pistols  that 
had  been  left  with  him  and  Jerry  Joyce  for 
their  defence,  and  fixing  them  under  his 
coat,  deliberately  took  his  departure. 

"I'll  have  betther  luck,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "to  join  the  boj's,  and  as  I  have  my 
own  party  among  them  that'll  stand  to  me, 
we'll  have  the  best  chance.  I'm  to  take 
charge  o'  the  girls  for  him,  after  the  men's 
shot ;  an'  it'll  go  hard  if  I  don't  do  him  out 
o'  the  one  he's  set  upon.  If  I  sted  in  the 
house,  as  I  intended  at  first,  maybe  it's  a 
bullet  from  the  boys  I'd  get  into  me.  No — 
no — every  way — think  of  it  as  I  will,  it's  my 
wisest  plan  to  cut ;  an'  at  any  rate,  he'd 
find  me  out  now  about  the  blunderbuss. 
Have  her,  however,  I  will,  or  lose  a  fall  for 
it" 

This  was  Mogue's  last  appearance  but  one 
about  the  proctor's  establishment 

John  Piicel,  on  inquiring  for  the  blunder- 
buss at  the  gunmaker's  heard  that  Mogue 
had  waited  until  the  ramrod  was  put  in,  frfter 
which  the  man  said  he  brought  it  home  ;  a 
fact  which  Purcel  never  doubted.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  annoyed  at  his  own  stu- 
pidity for  not  having  asked  Mogue  the 
question  before  he  went ;  and  he  conse- 
quently blamed  himself  more  than  he  did 
Mogue.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he  met 
Mogue  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
none  of  the  Purcel  family  returned  to  their 
house,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  by  the 
same  way,  unless  indeed  very  rarely.  Mogue 
had  come  out  upon  the  road,  which  he  was 
crossing  just  as  John  turned  a  comer,  and 
came  plump  upon  him. 

"  What  is  the  reason,  Mogue,"  he  asked, 
•'That  you  didn't  let  me  know  you  had 
brought  home  the  blunderbuss  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  happy,  Mr.  John,  but  it 
was  bekaise  you  didn't  ax  me  ;  an'  a  beauti- 
ful new  ramrod  it  has  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for,  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Why,  up  to  Harry  Sproule's  for  paper 
and  writin'  things  for  the  ladiea  Any  news 
in  Lisnagola,  Mr.  John  ?  " 

"Nothing  that's  good,  at  any  rate,"  re- 

Slied  the  other  ;  "  except  that  the  country, 
[ogue,  must  be  put  under  martial  law." 
He  set  spurs  to  his  horse  on  uttering  these 
words,  and  immediately  rode  on. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mogue,  as  he  looked  bitterly 
after  him,  "  there  you  go,  you  blasted  tyrant  I 


Martial  law  !  Ah,  if  I  had  her  from  among 
you,  I  didn't  care  the  divil's  blazes  had  you 
all,  as  they  will  soon  ;  an*  that  may  be,  I 
pray  Jasus  this  day !  Martial  law  !  eJi,  bad 
luck  to  you  !  " 

On  reaching  home,  John  Purcel  made  no 
immediately  inquiry  about  the  blimderbuss, 
having  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  was 
right,  nor  was  Mogue's  disappearance  or 
treachery  at  all  suspected,  until  late  in  the 
course  of  the  night 

Twilight  was  now  setting  in,  when  a 
strange  man  called  at  the  proctor's  and  said 
he  wished  to  speak  with  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
M'Carthy  came  to  the  hall-door,  and  looking 
at  him  keenly  inquired  his  business. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  man  ;  "I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  was  desired  to  say  to 
you." 

"Well,  let  us  hear  even  that,"  said  the 
other. 

"  I  was  bid  to  ax  you,  if  you  wish  to  sarve 
this  family." 

"I  do,  most  certainly." 

"In  that  case,  then,  you're  to  follow  me," 
said  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  fellow,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  have  done  my  duty," 
said  the  man,  turning  to  depart 

"But,"  said  our  friend,  "will  you  not  let 
me  know  who  it  was  that  sent  you." 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  I 
don't  know.  I  was  bid  to  say  to  you  that 
the  hour  is  come,  and  the  man,  and  that's  all  I 
know  ;  barrin'  that  as  I  said  you  wor  bid  to 
come  wid  me,  if  you  wish  to  sarve  this 
family.     Now  I  must  go." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  M'Carthy,  "till  I 
return  into  the  house,  and  let  them  know 
I'm  going  out" 

" No,"  repHed  the  other  ;  "if  you  do,  you 
won't  find  me  here  when  you  come  back. 
This  instant,  or  never." 

"  To  serve  this  family,  you  say  ?  " 

"  To  sarve  this  family,  I  was  hid  to  say. 
I  know  nothing,  an'  can  say  nothing  about  it 
myself." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  M'Carthy,  resolutely, 
and  thinking  of  the  note  he  had  received  in 
college,  "I  trust  you,  or  rather  I  will  trust 
the  man  that  sent  you  ; "  and  having  uttered 
these  words,  he  departed  with  the  stranger. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  a  hill,  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  the  proctor's  house, 
called  Crockaniska,  at  the  foot  of  which  was 
a  small  but  beautiful  lake  or  tarn,  from 
which  a  graceful  Httle  stream  fell  down  into 
a  green  and  picturesque  valley,  that  lay  to 
the  south  below  it  The  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  deepen,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before,  the  road  tliat  went 
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past  it  was  observed  to  be  more  than  usually 
thronged  with  men,  some  on  foot  and  others 
on  horseback  ;  all  presenting  a  solemn  and 
determined  aspect  as  if  bent  upon  some 
dangerous  enterprise  that  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  all  apparently  strangers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  each  other. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  stood  a  picturesque 
ruin,  and  the  hill  itself  was  literally  covered 
with  men  and  horses  ;  for  it  was  evident,  by 
the  fatigued  and  travel-stained  appearance 
of  both,  that  they  had  come  from  a  far  dis- 
tance. After  dusk  had  set  in,  the  crowd  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  stem  repose,  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  somewhat  contrasting 
with  this  dreadful  stillness,  pale  lights  might 
be  seen  flitting  from  time  to  time  through 
the  ragged  apertures,  and  vacant  windows  of 
the  ruin.  Inside  this  dreary  old  building 
were  those  who,  from  the  greater  respecta- 
bility of  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  their 
leaders  ;  men  of  trust  and  authority  among 
them,  by  whose  will  and  opinions  they  were 
to  be  guided.  A  table  and  chairs,  provided 
on  this  occasion,  were  placed  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  on  these,  after  some 
proceedings,  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of 
form,  had  been  transacted,  twelve  comfort- 
ably, if  not  well-dressed  looking  farmers  sat, 
whilst  on  another  chair,  considerably  elevated 
above  the  rest,  a  person  in  the  garb  at  least 
of  a  gentleman,  seemed  to  preside  over,  and 
regulate  the  business  of  the  night 

After  a  short  silence,  the  judge  asked,  in 
an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  any  business 
to  be  brought  before  "  The  Court  of  Right," 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  immediately 
answered,  in  a  solemn  and  almost  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  business  before  the  court,  but  that 
only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Right  against 
Purcel  Senior  and  sons,  was  for  hearing  and 
adjudication  on  that  occasion. 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Purcel,  the  judge 
took  from  his  pocket  a  broad,  blood-red  rib- 
bon, as  did  also  each  of  the  twelve  farmers 
who  constituted  the  jury,  and  having  tied  it 
about  his  left  arm,  in  which  they  imitated 
him,  he  composed  himself  for  the  resumption 
of  business.  The  ribbons  were  a  twofold 
symbol,  signifjdng,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Purcels  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  i)eople, 
and  were  to  be  tried  for  murder  ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  if  found  guilty,  the  sentence  of 
Captain  Right  would  exact  from  them  the 
fearful  penalty  of  blood  for  blood.  A  com- 
pact, well  knit,  and  intelligent  young  man, 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  now  rose  up, 
and  unrolling  a  long  scroll  of  paper,  read  in 
a  low  but  distinct  voice,  a  long  and  dark 
series  of  charges  preferred  by  the  aforesaid 
Captain  Right  against    the  said  Matthew 


Purcel  and  his  sons.  That  person,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  representative  of  Captain 
Right 

The  judge  then  observed,  that  the  charges 
must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  juiy, 
and  called  upon  Captain  Right  s  advocate  to 
substantiate  them.  It  would  spin  out  our 
description  to  a  fatiguing  length,  were  we  to 
go  through  all  the  cases  of  oppression,  fraud, 
and  cruelty,  that  were  brought  home  to  the 
unfortunate  proctor ;  against  whom,  if  we  are 
to  take  him  as  the  exponent  of  his  heartless 
class,  every  one  of  them  was  strictly  true. 

He  was  found  guilty,  for  instance,  of  taking 
— often  beforehand,  or  in  reversion — several 
small  farms  over  the  heads  of  poor  but  solvent 
tenants  ;  turning  them  adrift  on  the  world, 
and  consoHdating  their  holdings  into  one 
large  stock  farm  for  grazing ;  there  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  diminish* 
ing  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  paying  to  hia 
laborers  the  wretched  sum  of  only  eightpence 
a  day  ;  which  he  paid  by  the  vile  truck  sys* 
tem — that  is  to  say  by  forcing  them  to  take 
potatoes,  milk,  meal,  &c.,  at  nearly  twdce  what 
the  same  commodities  brought  in  the  opeix 
market. 

His  sons  were  found  guilty  of  insolence 
and  cruelty,  against  such  poor  and  distressed 
persons  as  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  proctor's 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  indulgence, 
or  time  to  meet  their  engagements.  Their 
insolence  and  cruelty  consisted  in  gi^ing 
abusive  language  to,  and  horsewhipping 
them  as  if  they  were  not  men,  or  possessed 
of  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  feelings, , 
as  themselves.  These  were  only  a  few  of  the 
charges,  involving  petty  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  rapacity,  against  Purcel  and  his  sons ; 
but  the  last,  and  greatest,  and  most  odious 
of  them  all,  was  the  ruin  he  had  brought 
upon  so  many,  by  his  tithe  exactions,  and 
the  expenses  he  had  heaped  on  them  by  pro- 
cesses of  law,  in  recovering  that  blood-stained 
impost,  as  it  was  not  improperly  called. 

These  were  all  proved  by  witnesses,  and 
although  we  must  admit,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  evidence  was  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  yet  there  was  not  a  word  said,  of  the  in- 
solence, threatening  language,  falsehood, 
evasion,  and  defiance,  which  Purcel  and  his 
sons  had  in  general  experienced  from  the 
people,  before  they  had  been  forced  to  have 
recourse,  in  matters  of  tithe,  to  such  harsh 
proceedings  against  them.  When  the  case 
for  Captain  Right  was  about  to  close,  there 
was  a  slight  stir,  and  a  low  indistinct  murmur 
ran  through  those  who  thronged  the  ruin- 

"  There  is  another  charge  stiU  to  come," 
said  the  young  man  who  conducted  the 
prosecution  ;  "  we  pass  by  the  three  massa- 
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cres,  and  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
them  ;  and  all  the  sorrow  and  misery,  and 
affliction  that  they  occasioned — we  pass  them 
by,  I  say,  and  to  show  all  here  present  that 
we  are  not  like  Purcel  and  his  sons,  resolved 
to  avail  ourselves  of  any  advantage  against 
those  we  prosecute,  I  will  just  confine 
myself  to  one  case  of  murder,  instead  of 
many — ^because  you  all  know,  that  if  they 
are  found  guilty  upon  one  count,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Widow  Flana- 
gan, come  up  and  prove  your  sorrowful 
case." 

A  pale,  emaciated  woman,  whose  counte- 
nance was  the  very  reflex  of  affliction  and 
despair,  now  was  assisted  to  make  her  way 
from  the  further  part  of  the  building.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ribbons,  which  were,  Hke 
the  rest,  a  deep  blood-red,  as  an  indication 
that  one  of  her  family  had  been  murdered. 

"  Widow  Flanagan,"  said  the  counsel  for 
Captain  Right,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  state  your  distressing  case  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I'll  not 
state  it — Fra  beginnin'  to  fear  what  your  in- 
tentions is  this  night ;  and  as  for  me,  111  not 
help  you,  by  act  or  word,  to  fulfil  that  fearful 
intention.  Oh,  change  it !  "  she  exclaimed ; 
"  there  has  been  too  much  blood  shed  in  the 
country ;  too  much  bad  work  every  way  in 
it.  Call  upon  God  to  change  your  hearts, 
and  go  home  to  your  famihes  while  your 
hands  isn't  yet  stained  with  blood  !  You  all 
know  what  the  law  is  when  it's  let  loose  upon 
you,  as  it  ought  be,  whenever  you  commit 
murther,  and  take  away  your  fellow-crature's 
life.  I  forgive  Purcel  and  his  sons ;  it  was 
neither  him  nor  them  that  took  my  boy's 
life,  but  the  sogers — oh,  no ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  what  you're  bint  on,  and  why  you  are 
sittin'  to  try  the  unforttmate  Purcels.  I 
read  it  in  your  black  fearful  looks,  and  dark 
faces — may  God  turn  your  hearts,  and  for- 
give you  for  bringin*  me  here  this  night ! 
Surely  you  ought  to  know  that  one  like  me, 
who  suffered  so  much  by  the  spiUin'  of  blood, 
wouldn't  wish  to  see  my  fellow-cratures 
Bufferin'  as  I  am  ?  Oh,  no !  I  forgive  the 
Purcels,  and  why  shouldn't  you?  mi*  the 
worst  prayer  I  have  for  them  is,  that  God 
may  forgive  them  and  change  their  hearts  ! " 

Alas !  that  we  should  say  so,  but  the  truth 
is,  that  no  charge  against  Purcel,  how  bit- 
ter and  malignant  soever  it  might  have 
been,  could  have  occasioned  such  a  deep- 
seated  and  uncontrollable  vengeance  against 
the  unfortunate  family,  as  the  language  of 
this  extraordinary  and  great-minded  peasant 
woman.  There  was  nothing  further  said  at 
the  moment,  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her  wishes;  in  accordance  with  which  a 
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party  of  men  and  horses  were  sent  to  convey 
her  safely  home. 

When  she  was  gone,  a  neighbor  of  hers, 
who  was  present,  came  forward,  and  made 
an  accurate  and  affecting  statement  of  tha 
circiunstances  connected  with  the  death,  or, 
as  he  termed  it,  and  as  we  fear  it  was,  the 
murder  of  her  son, 

"  The  poor,  lovin*  boy's  mother,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  heart-broken  Christian  woman, 
that  you  all  seen  and  heard  this  night,  was 
not  long  after  a  fit  of  sickness.  She  was 
barely  able  to  move  about,  but  not  to 
work  or  do  anything  in  the  house.  When  they 
came  out  to  take  away  their  property,  she  had 
two  cows,  but  only  one  of  them  gave  any 
milk.  They  wor  axed  to  take  the  dry  cow 
and  any  other  part  of  the  property  they 
might  think  proper,  but,  *  for  God's  sake ! ' 
said  the  boy,  *as  my  poor  mother  is  only 
risin'  out  of  her  illness,  lave  us  the  cow  that 
can  give  her  the  drop  of  milk ;  the  black 
water  will  kill  her  if  you  don't.'  But  no, 
this  they  wouldn't  do ;  but  what  did  they 
do?  Wliy,  they  left  the  dry  cow  behind 
them,  and  tuck  away  the  one  that  gave  the 
kindly  drop  o'  milk  to  the  sick  widow  and 
her  poor  family  ;  they  then  brought  off — ay 
— swept  away — six  times  the  amount  of 
what  she  owed  ;  which  they  bought  in  for  a 
song.  It's  well  known  that  of  late  Purcel 
and  his  sons  swore  that  they'd  execute  every 
process  in  the  sevairest  and  most  expensive 
manner  upon  the  people,  and  as  they 
kept  their  oath  I  hope  too  we'll  keep  ours. 
Well,  it  was  when  the  poor  boy  saw  the  drop 
o'  milk,  as  he  said,  goin'  from  his  poor 
mother,  that  he  opposed  them.  You  all 
know  the  rest ;  ho  was  shot  stone-dead  be- 
kaise  he  loved  that  mother.  The  case  is 
now  in  your  hands,  and  this  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  barrin'  to  ask  you,  gintlemen  of  the  jury, 
to  take  a  look  at  this,  and  think  of  him  it 
belonged  to,  that's  now  laid  low  in  an  airly 
and  untimely  grave,  through  Mat  Purcel  and 
his  sons." 

He  then  placed  a  lock  of  fair  and  beautiful 
hair,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  youth's 
brow,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

Oh,  human  nature  !  especially  Irish  human 
nature,  what  a  mystery  art  thou  ! 

The  foreman,  on  receiving  it,  held  it  in 
his  hands  for  some  time,  and  so  completely 
was  he  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  tress, 
and  the  affection  of  him  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed, that  the  tears  gushed  fr*om  his  eyes ; 
and  as  these  men,  who  were  then  in  the  very 
act  of  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  God  and 
men,  looked  at  it,  one  by  one,  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  them.  As  water, 
however,  is  frequently  sprinkled  over  fire,  in 
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order  to  enkindle  it  into  a  more  scorching 
heat^  so  did  ihe  tears  they  shed  add  fresh 
strength  and  fury  to  the  vengeance  which 
smouldered  within  them. 

This  closed  the  case  for  Captain  Eight, 
and  the  judge  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
present  prepared  with  a  defense  for  Mat  Pur- 
eel  and  his  sons. 

Our  old  friend,  Darby  Hourigan,  who 
dressed  himself  in  rags  for  the  occasion,  then 
came  forward ;  and,  after  pulling  up  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  twisting  his 
revolting  features  into  what  he  designed  for, 
but  what  no  earthly  being  could  suppose,  a 
grin,  he  spoke  as  follows: — "My  lard,  an' 
gintlemen  o'  the  jury,  it  'ud  be  a  hard  case 
if  we  suflfered  poor  Misther  Purcel  and  his 
two  daicent,  ginerous,  kind-hearted  sons,  to 
be  condimed  'idout  a  word  at  all  in  their  de- 
fince.  First,  then,  is  it  fair  that  we  should 
be  angry  bekaise  one  of  our  own  race  and 
rallagion  should  spring  up  from  an^ong  our- 
selves, and  take  his  station  over  us  like  the 
Oromwellian  shoneens,  that  are  doin'  op- 
pression upon  uz  and  our  shildres  I  An', 
hadn't  he  as  good  a  right  to  get  the  law  at  his 
back  as  they  have  ?  an'  to  make  it  bring  him 
through  the  same  hard-hearted  coorses  that 
made  him  rich  and  keep  us  poor?  What 
had  he  done  but  what  others  had  been  doin' 
for  ages,  an'  wor  doin'  still  ?  ay,  by  jackers, 
an'  'ud  continue  to  do  unless  the  people  put 
a  stop  to  it  Wom't  his  sons  gintlemen  no 
less  ?  Didn't  they  go  out  to  hunt  dressed 
in  top-boQts,  buck-skin  breeches,  scarlet 
coats,  and  velvet  jockey-caps ;  and  didn't  his 
daughters  ride  about  upon  blood-horses  an' 
side-saddles  ?  An'  why  are  they  called  blood- 
horses  do  yez  know  ?  Ah,  by  japers,  if  yez 
don't  I'll  tell  you — it's  bekaise  they  wor 
bought  and  maintained  by  the  blood  of  the 
poor  ?  Ay,  they  do  all  tlus,  but  if  they  do, 
who's  to  blame  them  ?  Poor  !  ershisin !  Arra, 
what  was  I  sayin'  ?  Sure  they  do  it  bekaise 
we  all  have  plenty  to  ait  and  dhrink,  plenty  to 
wear ;  good  coats  to  our  backs,  like  this  " — 
and  here  he  shook  the  rags  he  dangled  about 
him  in  hundreds ;  "  good  breeches  to — hem 
— no  matther — good  shoes  and  stockings  to 
our  feet;  good  heads  to  our  hats — ^hutl  I 
mane  good  hats  to  our  heads — and  fusht-rate 
linen  to  our  shkins ;  ay — sich  as  this,"  he 
Jtdded  again.  "Whisht I"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh  like  an  Eclipse,  "bad  luck  to 
the  tatther  of  it,  but  I  forgot  at  home — along 
-wid  the  other  eleven — or  stop — here  it  is  to 
the  good  still,"  pointing  to  his  naked  skin, 
"  an'  be  my  sowl,  boys — my  lard  an'  gintle- 
men o*  the  jury,  I  mane — it's  the  weaver  of 
this  linen  that'll  stand  to  us  yet. 

"  GLintlemin,  I  do  maintain  that  there's  a 
;greai  dale  to  he  fiaid  for  Mat  PurceL    To  be 


sure  he  skrewed  the  last  fardin'  out  of  uz, 
but  where  was  there  ever  a  tithe-procthor 
that  didn't  do  the  same  thing  ?  An'  sure  if 
he  tuck  as  much  as  he  could  from  huz,  an' 
gev  as  Httle  as  he  could  to  the  parson,  wasn't 
it  all  so  much  the  betther  ?  Wasn't  it  weak- 
enin'  their  fat  church  and  ^ttening  our  weak 
on'  ? — where's  the  honest  CathoHc  could  say 
a  word  aginst  that?  To  be  sure,  we  all 
know  that,  by  his  knowledge  of  farmin',  and 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  little  tillage,  he 
contrived,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  about 
the  fifth  of  our  little  produce  ;  but  then  if 
he  did,  didn't  he  say  it  was  all  by  way  of 
friendship  an'  indulgence  to  us?  Siire 
didn't  himself  tell  us  that  only  he  pitied  us 
an'  felt  for  us,  he'd  a'  been  ten  times  harsher 
than  he  was,  an'  so  he  would,  be  coorse,  an' 
'tis  thankful  we  have  a  right  to  be,  an'  not 
grumblin'  at  all  at  alL 

"  I  hould  half  a  dozen  could  an'  miserable 
acres,  an'  about  three  weeks  ago,  he  tuck 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce,  owin* 
to  citations  to  the  bishop's  coorts,  an'  a  long 
string  o'  costs  jined  to  the  tithe  itself — bad 
luck  to  it ! — an'  didn't  he  prove  to  me  that 
he  let  me  off  for  a  song,  an'  was  the  best- 
hearted  procthor  that  ever  skrewed  a  de* 
faulther  ?  Well,  an'  isn't  every  small  farmer, 
that  doesn't  wish  to  go  law,  or  isn't  able 
to  right  himself,  as  well  off  as  I  am — glory  be 
to  God  !  I  declare,  thin,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  angry  wid  so  kind  an'  merciful  a 
man. 

"  Thin,  again,  it  made  a  man  religious,  an' 
was  aiquil  to  goin'  to  one's  duty,  to  go  to  ax 
time  or  indulgence  from  his  sons.  It  isn't  a 
clear  case  that  you'd  get  the  indulgence,  but 
it  is  a  clear  case  that  you  wor  sure  to  get  a 
horsewhijjpin'.  Now,  you  know  a  horse- 
whippin'  'ud  make  a  man  repint  goin'  to  him, 
an'  when  a  man's  in  a  repintin'  state,  he  may 
as  well  repint  for  whatever  sins  he  has  com- 
mitted, while  his  hand's  in. 

"  Altogether,  thin,  my  lard  an'  gintlemin 
o'  the  jury,  I  think  it's  clear  that  Purcel  an' 
his  sons  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  counthiy 
about  us,  an'  that  they  ought  to  be  acquitted, 
especially  as  it's  likely  that  they  have  more 
processes  to  sarve,  more  auctions  to  hould, 
an'  may  be,  more  widow's  sons  to  take  off 
the  hands  of  their  poor  strugglin'  mothers — 
the  crathurs,  that's  badly  able  to  support 
them ;  and  anyhow,  nobody  can  blame  a  man 
that  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  for  his  fellow- 
creature's  sowl,  and  sends  him  there. 

"  I  hope,  my  lard  an'  gintlemen,  that  Tve 
now  done  my  duty  in  defendin'  the  Purcels, 
and  that  Tve  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that 
they  ought  to  be  acquitted.'* 

This  harangue  of  Hourigan's  was  received 
with  singular  alternations  of  fierce  rage,  and 
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mirth  that  was  still  fiercer  and  more  fright- 
ful At  the  conclusion  of  it  there  was  a  loud, 
stamping  of  feet,  accompanied  by  an  exult- 
ing uproar  of  approbation.  Silence,  how- 
ever, being  called,  the  jurors  put  their  heads 
together  across  ilie  table,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  their  foreman  handed  up  the 
issue  paper  to  a  person  who  acted  as  regis- 
ter and  secretary  to  the  meeting.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this,  that  worthy  functionary,  in  a 
solemn,  deep,  and  barely  audible  voice,  read 
a  verdict  of  **  guilty,"  which  was  received  in 
solemn  silence  by  the  assembly. 

The  judge  then  rose,  and  in  a  voice  that 
was  also  solemn  but  distinct,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  court  to  be — "  Death  and 
dark  destruction  to  Matthew  Purcel  and  his 
sons,"  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution  on  that  very  night  The 
judge  then  addressed  them  at  some  length, 
pretty  closely  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no 
man  in  this  building  who  has  not  before  now 
been  engaged  in  affidrs  of  danger  and  of 
death.  Eveiy  one  of  you  is  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  determined  fellows,  who  fear  noth- 
ing. Our  business  is — to  susteen  the  op- 
pressed, to  crush  tyrants,  and  to  right  those 
who  have  been  wronged.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  the  person  in  command  over  me  is  ab- 
sent to-night,  for  I  look  upon  the  office  I 
hold,  and  the  exploit  we  are  engaged  on,  as 
a  high  honor.  If  that  person,  however,  is 
not  with  us  he  is  engeeged  for  us,  and  will 
send  us  a  strong  reinforcement  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  I  don't  expect  that  the  attack 
on  Purcel's  house  will  deteen  us  long,  and 
after  that  we  have  other  visits  to  meek,  and 
several  fields  of  pasture  to  dig  up.  You  all 
know  who  I  mane  when  I  mention  the  man 
that  has  authority  over  us." 

'*  We  do,"  replied  the  crowd ;  "  three 
cheers  for  him  !  "  This  was  accordingly  re- 
sponded to,  and  the  speaker  proceeded. 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  said  he,  "  that 
Purcel  and  his  two  sons  are  this  night  to  die, 
and  their  house  and  pleece  to  be  reduced  to 
ashea  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I 
must  strongly  impress  upon  you — remember 
that  you  are  not  to  injure  any  of  the  fay- 
males  of  the  family  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  second  daughter  must  be  taken  and 
brought  to  a  mounted  guard  that  will  be 
ready  behind  the  garden-hedge,  to  bear  her 
off  to  the  mountains — they  know  themselves 
where.  I  will  overteek  them,  or  perhaps  be 
there  by  the  upper  road  before  them.  If 
any  of  you  has  a  fancy  for  the  other  sister, 
I*m  not  the  man  that  will  stand  in  your  way  ; 
but  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  do  your 
dootv,  I  now  decleer  that  it  is  the  man  who 
will  best  distinguish  himself  among  you  that 


must  get  her.  Ton  all  know  what  you  are 
to  do.  The  old  tyrant,  root  and  branches, 
is  to  be  cut  o%  and  his  second  daughter  se- 
cured to  me.  You  have  been  told  tiie  pass- 
word for  the  night,  and  if  you  find  any  men 
^ong  you  that  knows  it  not,  put  him  in- 
stantly to  death  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor.  And 
now,  my  brave  fellows,  eveiy  man  to  his 
post,  and  I,  who  am  for  this  night  at  least 
your  commander,  will  lead  you  on.  Come, 
then,  follow  me,  and  again  I  say — *  Death 
and  dark  destruction  to  Matthew  Purcel  and 
his  two  sons ! ' " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vast  multitude  was 
in  motion,  all  dressed  in  white  shirts  and 
disguised  by  blackened  &k^  The  were 
certainly  a  fierce  and  formidable  body, 
amounting,  it  is  calculated,  to  not  less  than 
five  thousand  men,  collected,  as  it  was  well 
known,  from  the  seven  adjoining  counties. 

The  aspect  of  the  sky,  on  this  awful  night, 
was  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  coui^try.  Over  towards  the 
west,  and  away  as  far  as  the  south,  it  seemed 
to  be  one  long  mass  of  deep,  angiy-looking 
fire,  that  seemed  both  frightful  and  porten- 
tous, and  made  the  spectator  feel  as  if  a  gen- 
eral and  immediate  conflagration  of  the 
heavens  was  about  to  take  place :  whilst 
stretched  nearer  in  point  of  space  to  the  eye, 
were  visible  large  bars  of  cloud  that  seemed,  * 
from  their  crimson  color,  to  be  masses  of  ac- 
tual blood.  In  fact,  the  whole  firmament  was 
full  of  gloom  and  terror,  and  pregnant  with 
such  an  appaUing  spirit  of  coming  storm  as 
apparently  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
elements. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  disturbed 
and  unsettled  appearance  of  the  country  for 
miles  around,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
such  an  unusual  multitude  being  on  foot  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  that  some  deed  of 
more  than  ordiniury  importance  or  danger 
was  to  be  done.  THie  Purcel's,  ever  on  the 
watch,  soon  learned  that  they  were  to  be  at- 
tacked on  that  very  night  by  those  who  had 
threatened  them  so  often,  and  to  whom  they 
themselves  had  so  frequently  sent  back  a 
stem  and  fierce  defiance.  little  had  they 
calculated,  however,  that  the  onset  would  be 
made  by  men  so  well  armed  and  in  such  pro- 
digious multitudes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  at  that  peri- 
od, that  scarcely  any  one  individual  could 
place  confidence  in  another.  The  Purcela, 
knowing  that  they  were  looked  upon  by  the 
people  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  aware  of  the 
(lisguises  which  those  secret  confederacies, 
that  are  so  peculiar  to  our  unfortunate  coim- 
try,  often  t^d  for  treacherous  and  vindictive 
purposes,  came  to  the  re^oVai&oT^  ^V  ^xs^iaa^^ 
every  aervaiil  m  \i!i:A\io>^ai&)  tqsj^^  «DL^\Kais^RK 
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from  off  the  premises,  l^is  thej  did  on 
discoYering  Mogue  Moylon's  treachery  with 
respect  to  the  fire-arms ;  for,  in  point  of  feet, 
thej  knew  not  on  whom  to  depend.  McCar- 
thy's disappearance  was  also  a  mystery  which 
occasioned  them  considerable  anxiety  and 
doubt  That  he  should  have  abandoned 
|khem  in  the  very  moment  of  danger,  was  a 
circimistance  quite  out  of  their  calculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  that  from  whatever  motive 
his  conduct  proceeded,  he  distinctly  separa- 
ted himself  from  them,  at  the  very  crisis 
when  his  presence  and  assistance  might  have 
been  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  they  began  to  make  prep- 
arations for  their  defence.  Purcel's  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  long,  two-storied  building, 
deeply  thatched.  He  himself  and  his  eldest 
son  carried  up  a  large  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  top  room,  where  they  took 
their  station  so  as  to  command  the  large  gate 
of  the  recently-built  fortress  wall,  by  which 
the  house  and  adjoining  premises  were  sur- 
rounded. Alick,  his  mother  and  sisters,  re- 
mained below,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  command  the  gate  also,  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  danger.  The  mother  and 
daughters  had  been  well  trained  to  load  and 
even  to  discharge  fire-arms  ;  and  now  they 
were  both  competent  and  willing  to  take  an 
important  part  in  defense  of  their  own  lives, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  so  dear  to  them. 

"Well,"  said  John  Purcel,  when  every  ne- 
cessary preparation  had  been  made,  "  I  never 
could  have  dreamt  thaf  Frank  M'Carthy  was 
either  a  coward  or  a  traitor." 

"I  very  much  fear,"  replied  his  brother, 
*'  that  he  is  either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  not 
both.  If  he  has  got  a  hint — ha ! — do  you 
hear  that  again  ? — they  are  firing  still  as  liiey 
come  along — if  he  has  got  a  hint  of  this  at- 
tack and  abandoned  us,  I  have  not  words  to 
express  my  contempt  for  him.  What  a  brave 
lover  you  have  got,  Julia ! "  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  sister,  "  thus  to  desert  you  in 
the  hour  of  danger." 

Julia  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after 
wiping  away  some  bitter  tears,  she  at  length 
said,  "  I  will  not  beUeve  it — it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible :  I  know  it  is  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, and  I  certainly  cannot  understand 
it" 

-  Do  you  imagine  it  possible  that  M'Car- 
thy  could  belong  to  this  confederation  of 
blood  ?  "  asked  AHck  ;  "  I  at  least  have  been 
told  so  much :  however,  perhaps  time  will 

tell  us  more  about  it     For  my  part " 

He  had  nearly  pronounced  the  words,  when 

a  heavy  tramplmg  of  feet,  joined  to  a  deep 

murmur  of  suppressed  voices,  was  heard  ;  a 

horn  WHS  then  soimded,  and,  in  about  half  a 


minute  afterwards,  Purcel  and  his  sons  wei^ 
called  upon  to  surrender  and  admit  the  as- 
sailants. From  the  moment  the  first  shots 
were  heard,  on  the  part  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  the  Purcels  concealed  all  their  light^ 
so  that,  when  the  former  reached  the  outer 
wall,  the  house  seemed  wrapped  in  obscurity 
— as  if  the  family  were  buried  in  sleep. 

They  now  assailed  the  gate,  but  soon  found 
that  there  was  little  likeHhood  of  forcing  an 
entrance  without  heavier  implements  than 
those  they  had  in  their  possession.  On  as- 
certaining that  this  was  not  practicable,  they 
began  to  fire  at  the  roof  of  the  dwellinc^- 
house,  and  at  those  of  the  out-offices,  wr.th 
the  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  wadding, 
when  Ughted,  might  ignite  them.  In  this, 
after  repeated  attempts  and  failures,  they 
were  ultimately  successful.  A  cow-house 
that  stood  detached  from  the  other  buildings, 
and,  in  point  of  proximity,  nearest  the  gate, 
at  lengtli  caught  the  fiame,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes began  to  bum.  This,  to  be  sure,  might 
have  been  of  Httle  consequence  to  the  insur- 
gents, were  it  not  that  the  wind,  which  was 
misty  and  blew  sometimes  with  a  cfood  deal 
S^siiength,  now  and  then  swept  Ijie  blaze 
over  to  the  other  offices,  which  were,  conse- 
quently, soon  in  flames  ;  and  it  was  now  ob- 
vious that  the  dwelling-house,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  direction  of  the  blast,  could  not 
possibly  escape. 

Hitherto,  tjbere  was  no  appearance  of  either 
light  or  life  in  the  proctor's  dwelling,  and  the 
insurgents  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  progress  they  had  made.  It  is  true,  they 
felt  confident  that  none  of  the  Pui-cels  had 
escaped  since  they  approached  the  house — a 
circumstance  which  was  impossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cordon  of  the  enemy  that  had 
been  drawn  around  the  outer  wall.  Another 
surmise,  however,  maddened  them  almost  to 
fury.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  objects 
of  their  hatred  had  abandoned  the  house  iu 
the  earUer  part  of  the  night,  and  thus  de- 
frauded them  of  their  vengeance  ?  The 
thought  was  intolerable  ;  but  that  was  a 
point  which  they  would  now  be  in  a  capacity 
soon  to  ascertain. 

Finding  that  the  gate,  as  we  said,  was  im- 
pregnable, unless  with  stronger  implements, 
they  had  sent  to  a  smith's  forge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  whence  they  obtained  two  or 
three  sledge-hammers.  By  the  aid  of  thesa 
they  soon  shivered  the  gate  to  pieces,  and^ 

having  accomplished  this,  they Before 

we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Ught  of  the  burning  cow-house  fell 
upon  them  with  the  strengtii  and  clearness 
of  a  summer  noon ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proctor's  family,  from  the  position 
of  the  house,  were  in  complete  obscurity. 
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The  adTantage  was,  consequently^  all  on  one 
side  ;  the  Purcels,  when  the  gate  was  demol- 
ishecl  saw  the  crowd  clearly  and  distinctly, 
but  the  crowd  could  not  at  all  see  thenL 
Feather-beds  and  other  defenses  had  been 
pjac^i  at  the  windows,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  firing  from  the  house  could  be  de- 
livered with  almost  perfect  impunity  to  the 
inmates,  but  with  dreadful  and  deadly  ef- 
fect upon  the  assailants.  The  latter,  having 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  gate, 
were  in  the  act  of  entering,  when,  all  at  once, 
such  a  well-directed  volley  was  poured  among 
them  as  caused  every  man  of  the  front  ranks 
to  faU  dead.  Four  blunderbusses  had  been 
discharged  among  them — three  by  the  proc- 
tor and  his  two  sons,  and  one  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary.  The  fatal  effect  with  which 
this  fire  was  delivered  caused  a  momentary 
pause,  and  the  aggressive  crowd  was  forced 
to  rush  back  in  a  kind  of  wavy  motion,  that 
resembled  the  undulations  of  a  retreating 
serpent.  An  immediate  return,  however, 
took  place  ;  and,  in  about  half  a  minute,  those 
in  front,  however  reluctant,  were  forced  for- 
ward by  the  pressure  from  without  Again 
did  a  well-directed  fire  bring  down  those 
who  were  thrust  forward,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  back  action  took  place, 
which  enablied  those  in  front  to  retire  for  the 
present  from  what  they  clearly  saw  was  cer- 
tain death. 

So  far  the  proctor's  family  were  triumph- 
ant, and  would  have  been  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  conflagration  of  the  offices,  which  every 
moment  threatened  their  own  house  with  de- 
struction. There  was  not  now  one  among 
the  crowd  hardy  enough  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance by  the  open  gate — which  entrance 
they  knew  to  be  only  another  name  for 
death.  Two  circumstances,  however,  were 
at  work  against  the  brave  and  intrepid  proc- 
tor and  his  equally  brave  and  intrepid  sons. 
Crowbars  had  been  procured,  and  three 
breaches  were  being  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  wall  which  the  windows  of  the  house  did 
not  command,  and  what  was  still  equally,  if 
not  more  dreadful  to  the  besieged,  was  the 
fact  of  the  dwelling-house  having  taken  fire, 
from  the  flames  that  were  wafted  to  it  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  adjoining  offices.  The 
breaches  having  been  effected,  the  assailants 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  yanl ;  and 
BOW  ^mmenced  the  work  of  dest^cti^n  in 
reality.  The  latter  were  shot  down  in 
scores ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  windows 
of  the  house  from  which  this  destructive  fire 
was  kept  up  so  ably,  received  fifty  discharges 
to  one  that  had  been  made  from  them.  The 
house  was  immediately  surrounded,  and 
guards  were  placed  at  the  doors  and  lower 
windows,  with  strict  and  fatal  orders  to  allow 


none  of  the  family  to  escape,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  females — one  of  whom  was  to  bo 
secured,  as  the  reader  knows,  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  the  rest  as  chance  or  pas- 
sion might  direct. 

The  Purcels,  in  the  meantime,  ably  served 
and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Purcel  and  her  daugh- 
ters, continued  to  deal  death  and  destruction 
on  the  parties  outside,  without  being  yet  eith- 
er fatigued  or  disabled.  At  length  the  ter* 
rific  Hght  of  the  roof  that  was  burning  over 
them,  and  the  stifling  heat  which  began  to 
oppress  them,  startled  the  proctor  into  a 
state  of  feeling  so  awful,  that  it  obliterated 
from  his  awakened  conscience  all  external 
impressions  of  the  dreadful  havoc  of  human 
life  which  was  taking  place  about  him.  The 
feeling  was  deepened  by  a  discovery  that  the 
gate  had  been  broken  and  breaches  made  in 
tibe  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  inci'edible  multi- 
tude of  armed  persons  about  the  premises, 
most  of  whom  were  now  distinctly  visible  by 
the  glare  of  the  conflagration. 

The  life  of  Matthew  Purcel,  though  un- 
stained by  any  of  those  gross  crimes  which 
separate  man  from  his  feUows,  or  draw  dowr. 
the  punishment  of  the  law  upon  those 
who  commit  them,  was,  nevertheless,  in  a 
singular  degree,  unfeeling,  oppressive,  and 
rapacious.  Though  plausible  and  clever  in 
his  manner,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  world,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  relent- 
less and  implacable,  a  tyrant  within  the  petty 
sphere  of  his  influence,  a  despiser  of  all  those 
principles  that  were  not  calculated,  no  mat- 
ter how,  to  elevate  and  enricL  He  ground 
the  poor,  and  wnmg,  by  the  most  oppressive 
extortion,  out  of  their  sweat  and  labor,  all 
and  much  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
give  him.  With  destitution  and  poverty  in 
&eir  most  touching  and  pitiable  shapes,  he 
never  had  one  moment's  sympathy,  nor  did 
the  widow  or  orphan  ever  experience  a  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  mercy  at  hi»  hands. 

There  was  now  a  short  pause  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  but  it  was  evident  to  him  and 
his  family  that  some  new  element  of  action 
was  at  work  among  the  multitude,  though  of 
its  character  and  object  they  could  form  no 
possible  conjecture.  The  Purcels  had  now  a 
short  space  for  reflection,  and  but  a  short 
one,  for  they  all  felt,  by  the  increasing  heat 
that  proceeded  from  the  burning  root  thai 
they  could  not  long  abide  under  it  Aliek 
and  the  females  had  joined  John  and  his 
father  in  the  top  room,  and  the  latter  now 
saw  clearly  that  ^te,  in  its  most  dreadful 
and  appalling  shape,  was  on  him  and  his 
whole  family,  for  it  was  clear,  as  matters 
stood,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons,  at  all 
events,  could  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  iu' 
furiated  multitude.     In  this  condition^  his 
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Teins  swollen,  and  the  perspiration  standing 
in  large  beads  upon  his  forehead,  he  took  one 
fearful  and  agonizing  glance  upon  his  past 
life,  and  felt,  now  that  he  stood  on  the  verge 
of  etemify,  that  the  retrospect  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  helL  The  change  that  came  over 
his  features  was  frightful  beyond  all  behef ; 
his  face  became  nearly  black,  and  his  eyes, 
which  grew  bloodshot  almost  in  a  few  min- 
utes, had,  notwithstanding,  a  sharp  delirious 
expression  of  terror  that  no  language  could 
depict. 

"  Great  God !  father,"  exclaimed  his  son 
John,  who  first  noticed  this  change  in  his 
apx)earance,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"We  are  lost!"  he  exclaimed;  "oh,  my 
past  life  I  Great  Heaven !  if  I  had  but  one 
act  of  kindness  to  look  back  upon,  I  could 
dare  death.  Children,  the  tortures  of  hell 
are  upon  me  !  Here  is  death  at  my  throat, 
but  how  will  I  die  ?  Hallo — look  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  do  you  see  it  ? — it  is  all  black — 
black  and  bloody — black  and  bloody — that 
life  of  mine  !  Crimes  —  crimes  —  crimes 
against  the  poor — ^against  the  widow  and  the 
orphan!  Why  did  I  do  it?  Eh,  why  did  I 
oppress,  and  grind,  and  murder  I  Ay,  mur- 
der!— Where's  Widow  Flanagan's  son?  — 
Where's  aU  the  blood  I  was  the  means  of 
shedding? — where  are  the  rotten  corpses 
that  are  now  festering  in  the  grave,  because  I 
was  rapacious  and  an  oppressor  ?  Hallo  1 1  say, 
don't  curse  me — or  rather,  do  curse  me— damn 
me — damn  my  soul — damn  my  soul — ha  ! 
what  am  I  saying  ? — who  brought  me  to  this  ? 
Who  ?  why  who  but  the  black  and  damnable 
parsons — ay,  the  parsons  and  their  d — d 
neretical  church  I  However,  111  have  my  re- 
venge, for  hell  is  lined  with  them — ^paved 
with  them — circled  vdth  them  ;  and  there  111 
find  them  in  burning  squads  to  welcome  me 
— ha!  ha!  ha!  Welcome,  Proctor!  Tithe- 
Proctor  !  God's  Perdition !  what  a  name  ! 
what  a  character?  Tithe-Proctor !— that  is 
rogue,  oppressor,  scourge,  murderer! — and 
all  for  what  ?  For  a  dead,  lazy,  gross,  over- 
grown heret^  !  Ay,  lassy  parsons  that  I 
brought  myself  to  this  for,  to  perdition  for ! 
But  Qien  I  was  proud  too— oh,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  creep  up  from  poverty  and  cunning 
to  broadcloth  and  top-boots,  to  saddle  horse, 
then  a  jaunting-car,  to  shake  hands  vdth  the 
great  parsons,  who  despised  me  all  the  while 
land  made  me  their  tool  and  scapegoat !  Oh, 
yes,  and  to  have  my  sons  able  to  hunt  in  red 
coats  and  top-boots,  and  my  daughters  to 
ride  on  side-saddles — how  do  you  do,  gintle- 
men  ? — ladies,  your  most  obedient !  but, 
where  are  we  ? — what  is  this  ?  Is  this  the 
light  of  hell,  and  these  the  devils  vdth  their 
black  faces  ?  And  yet,  I  did  intend  to  re- 
pent and  to  be  merciful  to  the  poor ;  and  now 


here  comes  damnation  ! — and  why  ?  have  I 
not  murdered  you  all  ? — where  am  I  ? — who 
am  I  ?  I  am  not  Matthew  Purcel,  the  Tithe- 
Proctor,  I  hope — make  that  clear,  and  IH 
give  you^-or  could  it  be  a  dream  ? — no,  no, 
it  is  real,  a  real  fact ;  and  the  gulf  of  dan)- 
nation  yawns  for  me !  Ha ! — well — come, 
then,  let  us  die  like  men  ;  give  me  the  blun^ 
derbuss ;  now,  down  v^ith  the  villains — down 
virith  the  villains !  " 

His  family  had  been  standing  between  the 
shelter  of  two  windows,  ahnost  transfixed 
into  stone  with  horror  at  the  blasphemous 
agonies  under  which  his  frantic  spirit  was 
raging  and  writhing.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
frightful  certainty  of  death  to  himself  and 
his  family,  in  such  an  unprepared  state,  to* 
gether  with  the  rapid  glance  of  his  ill-spent 
Hfe,  joined  to  his  exertion  and  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  room,  had,  all  combined,  induced 
what  may  be  well  termed  this  insane  parox^ 
ysm  of  despair  and  gmlt 

On  seizing  the  blunderbuss,  he  rushed, 
now  distinctly  visible  in  the  Hght,  and  for- 
getful that  the  multitude  were  on  the  watch 
for  him,  over  towards  one  of  the  unprotected 
windows,  where  he  was  followed  by  his  sod 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dragged  out 
of  danger.  He  had  just  discharged  the 
blunderbuss  at  their  leader,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  making  his  way  to  the  hall-door, 
when  the  ruffian  fell  stone-dead,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  he  and  his  son  John  were 
literally  perforated  vdth  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets. 

"We  must  die,  also,"  exclaimed  Alick  to 
his  mother  and  his  sisters ;  "  we  must  die, — 
but  let  us  die  firmly.  Any  death,  however, 
is  better  than  one  of  fire ;  here  we  cannot 
stay  longer.  Stoop  now,  so  that  we  may 
pass  that  part  of  the  wall  that  is  beneath  the 
windows,  until  we  reach  the  lower  floor ;  if 
we  expose  ourselves  only  for  a  moment,  we 
must  share  their  fate.  Great  God  !  what  a 
fate  and  what  a  night ! " 

By  following  his  advice,  they  reached  the 
lower  floor  in  safety,  and  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  the  burning  roof  crashed  in  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  proctor  and  his  son,  of 
whose  remains  nothing  but  a  few  cinders 
were  found  the  next  morning.  The  falling 
in  of  the  roof  was  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable explosion,  owing  to  the  powder  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  and  the  noise  of 
which  caused  the  crowd  that  was  now  hem- 
ming in  the  house  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  they  knew  now 
by  the  explosion,  that  the  ammunition  of 
their  enemies  was  gone,  and  that  "  the  old 
fox  and  his  cubs,"  as  they  called  them,  were 
probably  incapable  of  further  resistance ;  a 
reflection  which,  as  it  stood  not  in  the  way 
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f  their  cowardice,  seemed  to  increase  their 

"  Revenge  now,  boys,"  shouted  a  hundred 
Dices;  "&ej  have  shot  our  leader  along 
ith  the  rest  Come  on  then,  sledge  in  the 
oors  an'  windies,  an'  if  we  lave  a  single  inch 
f  the  villains  together,  may  we  be  hanged 
ke  dogs !  Come  on,  then,  they  are  help- 
)ss  now ;  their  ammimition's  gone,  an'  they 
m  do  us  no  harm.  Blood  for  blood  as  isir 
3  they  go ;  it's  into  inches  we  must  hew 
lem — into  inches — come  on,  then ! " 

A  furious  assault  instantly  commenced  at 
le  doors  and  windows.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
-ightful  thing  to  see  these  men,  with  their 
lute  shirts  and  black  visages,  fiercely  at 
ork  ;  panting  and  inflamed  with  ungovem- 
ble  rage  and  vengeance,  the  red  turbid 
laze  of  the  burning  building  lighting  them 
ito  the  similitude  of  incarnate  devils,  let 
)ose  upon  some  hellish  mission  of  destruc- 
on  and  blood.  Their  own  fury,  however, 
npeded  their  progress,  for  as  they  passed 
nwards  to  the  door,  lu-ged  by  the  worst 
assions  of  man,  it  was  found  that  their  vio- 
)nce,  thus  broken  and  diminished  by  the 
truggle,  had  prevented  them  from  making 
ay^img  like  a  rapid  progress  in  breaking  in 
le  powerfully-fortified  door.  There  was 
Dnsequently  another  slight  pause,  during 
hich  a  circumstance  occurred  that  added  a 
3rrible  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

We  have  said,  that  the  sky  looked  angry 
ad  poi*tentous,  and  such  was  the  fact.  Bur- 
ig  the  pauses  that  now  occurred,  the  dis- 
int  darkness  of  the  surrounding  country 
'as  momentarily  dispelled  by  a  stronger  and 
lore  terrific  fire  than  that  which  now  shot 
p  ite  red  and  waving  pyramida  from  the 
uming  houses  before  them.  All  at  once 
le  black  sky  opened,  and  from  the  chasm 
f  angry  clouds  a  sheet  of  red  Hghtning 
ashed,  Hghting  up  the  darkness  of  the 
3untry  around  them  in  a  fearful  manner  ; 
ut  above  all  things,  and  what  gave  a  super- 
ided  horror  to  the  scene,  was  the  influence 
'hich  that  light,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
*om  the  vengeance  of  God,  had  upon  that 
'hich  proceeded  fi'om  the  vengeance  of  man. 
"he  sheeted  volume  swept  down,  and  for  an 
istant  poured  over  the  blazing  roofe,  the 
)ttering  walls,  the  bleeding  corpses  and  the 
lack-visaged  men  who  stood  in  multitudes 
bout  the  place,  panting  with  the  mad  in- 
)xication  of  crime ;  it  poured  upon  them, 
'e  say,  a  Hght  so  strong,  penetrating,  and 
itense,  that  its  fearful  distinctness  was 
Qough  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and  awe  those 
ho  were  present  from  the  prosecution  of 
leir  vengeance.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
Imighiy  Himself  had  sent  down  His  aveng- 
ig  angel  from  the  heavens,  to  pour  His  light 


upon  them,  in  order  ix>  bear  testimony 
against  the  dreadful  work  of  blood  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Nor  was  this  alL  Era 
the  pause  was  broken,  a  burst  of  thunder,  so 
deep,  so  loud,  and  so  terrible,  in  such  an 
hour,  pealed  from  a  point  of  the  sky  on  their 
right,  taking  its  course  in  the  direction  of 
the  proctor's  house,  where,  in  one  terrific 
explosion,  it  seemed  to  burst  exactly  over 
their  heads.  Some  were  awed,  but  we  all 
know  that  companionship  fortifies  the  heai*t 
in  the  conunission  of  crime,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Almighty,  His  fires  of  vengeance, 
and  His  midnight  thunders,  were  all  alike 
forgotten. 

The  assault  on  the  door  was  now  renewed 
with,  if  possible,  more  ferocious  violence ; 
and  it  became  evident  to  the  unfortunate 
and  now  helpless  inmates,  that  they  must 
soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
they  could  expect  no  mercy.  We  say  they 
were  in  a  helpless  state  ;  and  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion,  which  leffc  them 
without  ammunition,  even  if  they  had  had 
their  firearm&  Such,  however,  was  their 
hurry  in  escaping  from  the  falling  roo( 
joined  to  the  shock  and  stupor  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  and  his  father,  that  thev 
thought  not  for  a  moment  of  anything  biit 
mere  self-preservation.  Owing  to  these  cau- 
ses they  brought  no  weapons  of  defence  >vith 
them  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  fallen 
roof  and  explosion,  their  fire-arms  were  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  useless.  They  stood 
now  ghastly — their  features  rigid  like  those 
of  the  dead — calm  and  without  a  tremor — 
but  with  a  melancholy  fortitude  that  was  as 
noble  as  it  was  rare  and  unprecedented.  At 
length  Mrs.  Parcel  spoke  : — "  Alick,"  said 
she,  "  you  must  save  yourself :  we  may  re- 
ceive some  mercy  at  the  hands  of  these  men, 
but  you  wiU  not ;  hide  yourself  somewhere, 
and,  when  they  come  in,  we  will  say  that 
you  perished  with  your  father  and  brother." 

"  No,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  her  son, 
"  while  I  have  life  I  will  not  separate  from 
you  and  these  dear  girls." 

"  This  is  madness,"  observed  Julia ;  **  what 
can  you  expect?  Have  we  not  witnessed 
bloodshed  enough  to-night  already?— or  are 
you  determined  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  witness  your  murder  before  our  faces? 
Oh,  dear  Alick,  be  advised  by  my  mother ; 
by  secreting  yourself  you  may  escape  ;  but 
if  you  are  found  here,  you  will  be  instantly 
shot" 

"Dear  Alick,"  said  Mary,  "by  the  love 
you  bear  us,  and  by  the  blood  of  those  whom 
these  murdering  ruffians  have  sacrificed,  we 
implore  and  en&eat  you  to  conceal  yourself ; 
and,  if  that  ^dls — then,  by  the  love  of  God. 
do  as  we  desire  I " 
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She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words, 
when  a  single  'Whiteboy,  with  blackened 
(ace,  made  his  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  approached  them,  waving 
his  hands  with  a  mingled  expression  of  dis- 
traction and  entreaiy. 

"  Dear  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  patient  j 
^d  Julia,  be  calm,  and  hear  me.  I  am,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  and  guarded  whisper, 
"  Frank  McCarthy :  as  you  hope  for  mercy 
from  Gbd  and  lue  from  man,  listen !  The 
door  wiU  be  broken  in  in  a  few  minutes ;  but 
if  you  are  guided  by  me,  you  may  yet  be 
safe.  Blacken  your  face  forthwith,  Alick; 
imd  here  is  a  shurt  marked  with  blood  too — 
a  circimistance  that  will  give  you  more  se- 
auri^ — which  I  have  brought  you." 

"Frank  McCarthy,"  exclaimed  Julia,  "and 
ft  Whiteboy !  Oh,  yes,  be  advised  by  him, 
Alick ;  as  for  me,  I  care  not  how  soon  death 
eomes — I  have  Httle  to  Hve  for  now  !  " 

"If  there  was  time,  dear  Julia,  for  expla- 
nation, I  could  soon  satisfy  you  ;  but,  alas !  I 
fear  to  ask  for  your  father  and  John." 

"They  are  both  murdered,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  they  have  fallen  victims  to  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  white  shirts 
and  black  faces  —  vdth,  I  feai-,  blacker 
hearts." 

"  Great  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this  so  ? 
but  time  now  is  life  :  I  must  bear  your  sus- 
picions, Jidia,  until  a  fitter  occasion.  You, 
Alick,  as  you  will  not  and  wish  not  to  leave 
your  mother  and  sisters  unprotected,  follow 
me — follow  me,  or,  as  I  hope  for  God's 
mercy,  you  are  lost,  and  your  sisters — I 
dread  to  think  of  ii" 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Alick,  struck  now 
with  absolute  impatience :  "  I  consent, 
Frank — what  do  you  wish  ?  " 

He  brought  him  at  once  to  the  kitchen, 
where  he  took  soot  from  the  chimney,  which 
he  moistened  with  water,  and,  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  blackened  his  face  and  put  the 
bloody  shirt  over  his  dresa  The  change 
was  so  completely  and  quickly  effected,  that 
the  females  for  a  moment  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  strangers  who  had  forced  an 
entrance  by  some  other  way. 

"Now,"  said  McCarthy,  placing  a  loaded 
pistol  in  Alick's  hand,  "  the  pass-word  for  the 
night  is  *the  Cannie  Soogah' — ^you  won't 
forget  that? — but,  above  aU  things,  don't 
think  of  using  your  pistol,  whatever  may 
happen,  until  you  hear  me  shout,  *the 
Cannie  Soogah  to  the  rescue ! '  and  even 
then,  wait  imtil  you  see  and  speak  to  him — 
the  brave,  the  noble,  the  glorious  fellow  I " 

"Good  Gbd  I  and  is  he  here?"  asked 
Alick. 

"  He's  here — he's  everywhere,"  replied  the 
other:  "he's  here,  at  all  events,  before  now, 


I  hope :  the  manner  in  which  I  sliall  cr.ll 
upon  his  name  is  this — first,  I  shout  *tho 
Cannie  Soogah ! '  the  very  mention  of  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  cheer ;  then, 
when  he  appears,  I  shall  call  out,  *  the  Cannie 
Soogah  to  the  rescue !  *  After  this  you  must 
be  guided  by  me,  as  I  must  be  by  the 
Cannie  Soogfdi  and  circumstances.  Come, 
now,  it  is  safer  to  open  the  door  and  admit 
these  ruffiana" 

"And  remember,"  added  Alick,  turning 
with  a  look  of  agony  to  the  females,  "that 
the  men  have  dl  been  shot,  and  are  lying  in 
the  upper  room ! " 

The  ruse  of  M'Carthy  succeeded.  The 
Whiteboys,  on  being  admitted,  took  it  for 
granted  that  those  who  opened  the  door  be- 
longed to  themselves  and  had  got  in  by 
some  other  entrance.  The  house  was  hastily 
searched  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Purcels  having 
been  killed  in  the  upper  room,  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  limbs  of  John  and  his  father 
being  visible  among  the  burning  pile.  The 
state  of  the  house  now  rendered  a  hasty  re- 
treat out  of  it  necessary.  A  sudden  tremb- 
ling of  the  walls  and  upper  joists  was  felt, 
the  crowd  rushed  out,  and  the  next  moment 
the  whole  building  was  one  fallen  mass  of 
smoking  ruins. 

The  females  now  found  themselves  prison- 
ers ;  but  still  their  brother  and  M'Carthy 
kept  near  them,  and  seemed  to  act  as  a 
portion  of  those  to  whom  their  guardianship 
had  been  entrusted.  Julia  found  herself 
committed,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to  the 
care  of  one  individual,  who  kept  her  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  accompanying  crowd — to 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  waved  his  hand 
without  looking  behind  him  to  intimate  that 
they  should  not  press  close  upon  them,  but 
afford  him  an  opportuniiy  of  holding  what 
he  wished  to  be  considered  some  confidential 
conversation  with. her. 

"That  I  may  be  blest.  Miss  JuHa,  but 
you're  a  lucky  girl  this  night — an'  I  think  I 
may  say  that  Tm  a  lucky  boy  myseli  I'm  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  to  bring  you  to  a  safe 
place  ;  which  I'll  do,  never  fear.  You  know 
what  I  told  you  afore  about  my  family — how 
we  wor  ever  an'  always  doin'  our  best  against 
the  Sassanach  Laws — an  ould  family  it  is — 
an*  sure  ould  blood  is  betther  thaii  riches 
any  day — an*  it  isn't  complexion  aither,  Miss 
Julia,  that  a — this  way,  darlin' — this  way — 
an'  how  long  now  is  it  since  you  fell  in  con- 
sate  with  me  ?  Well,  darlin',  that  I  may  die 
a  happy  death  in  a  good  ould  age,  if  I  can 
blame  you  for  not  spakin' — especifdly  afther 
havin'  lost  your  father  and  two  brothers  this 
night  Howandiver,  we  can  have  a  lob  of 
their  wealth,  anyhow,  yourself  and  myself — 
this  way,  darlin',  there's  a  party  of  friends 
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•waitin*  for  us — wisha  thin,  but  Fm  lookin' 
forrid  to  a  liappy  life  wid  you — ^but  sure  you 
might  say  a  single  word  to  me,  darlin' — ^jist 
to  let  me  know  you  hear  me." 

Whether  Julia  heard  this  one-sided  dia- 
logue or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  She 
seemed  passive  and  inattentive,  and  walked 
on  with  an  abstracted  and  mechanical  motion. 
Her  brother  and  lover  could  only  get  near 
her  occasionally,  having  found  it  necessary 
to  watch  her  mother  and  sister  also.  They 
could  perceive,  however,  not  only  that  the 
crowd  which  followed  Mogue  appeared  to  be 
a  good  deal  in  his  confidence,  tod  under  his 
sway,  but  that  it  increased  so  rapidly  as  he 
went  along,  that  they  became  alarmed,  espe- 
cially as  the  Cannie  Soogah  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance. 

At  this  moment  they  were  met  by  a  body 
of  men,  who  on  looking  at  Mogue  and  Julia, 
exclaimed,  "You  are  bringing  her  the  wrong 
way — ^you  are  breakin'  your  ordhers — ^you 
know  that  our  captain  hud  it  out,  that  you 
should  bring  her  in  the  other  direction,  and 
to  where  the  guard  is  waitin'  for  her." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Mogue,  "  but  yoii  know  our 
captam  had  been  shot,  and  is  lyin'  stiff  inside 
the  gate  there  behind  us." 

"But  livin*  or  dead,"  they  replied,  "do 
you  observe  your  duty — it's  a  bad  an'  dan- 
gerous example  you're  seltin'." 

"  But  sure  if  the  captain  was  alive,"  said 
Mogue,  "  it  'ud  be  a  different  thing — that  I 
may  be  happy,  but  I'm  bringin'  her  the  right 
way,  and  to  the  right  place,  too — amn't  I, 
boys?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

"  All's  right  I "  they  replied ;  "  to  be  sure 
you  are — go  on,  and  more  powers ! " 

About  a  minute  or  two  before  this,  a 
mounted  Whitefoot  had  rode  up,  and  having 
heard  the  words,  he  repUed  to  Mogue,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  No,  sir !  our  captain  is  not  shot, 
but  is  safe  and  sound."  And  scarcely  had 
the  words  proceeded  from  his  hps  when  the 
very  individual,  as  it  seemed,  who  had  led 
them  during  the  night,  galloped  up  to  the 
place  of  altercation. 

"  WTio  says  I  am  dead,"  said  he ;  "  I  don't 
look  like  a  dead  man,  I  think.  Meek  way 
there  till  I  speak  to  this  man,"  pointing  to 
Mogue.  "Why,  sir,  did  you  dare  to  dis- 
obey ordhers  by  taking  this  lady  to  the 
wrong  place  ?    Answer  me  that  ?  " 

Mogue,  seeing  that  his  support  was  now 
powe^ul,  looked  at  them,  and  asked  aloud 
— "  Am  I  bringin'  the  lady  the  wrong  way, 
boys?" 

"  No,"  they  replied ;  "  Go  on,  and  more 
power ! " 

At  this  moment  IkTCarthy  shouted  out  in 
loud  and   powerful  tones  —  "The  Cannie 


Soogah!"  and  the  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  Mogue  started,  a  rapid  stir  and 
murmur  pervaded  the  multitude,  and  almost 
instantly  a  most  hearty  and  vociferous  cheer 
awakened  the  echoes  that  slept  among  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  moment  this  had 
subsided,  the  same  voice  repeated  the  name 
with  an  addition — "  The  Cannie  Soogah  to 
the  rescue — here  he  is !  " 

Our  facetious  friend,  for  it  was  he,  threw 
up  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  made 
the  act  understood  by  all  present,  with  the 
exception  of  M'Carthy  and  Alick  Pui'ceL 

"  Yes,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  here  ; 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  You 
have  had  a  full  revenge  to-night  on  Purcel 
and  his  family ;  but,  as  I  have  been  a  long 
time  in  search  of  a  good  wife,  I  suppose  you 
have  no  objection  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  the  ladies. 

These  words  were  followed  by  another  as- 
tounding^cheer,  and  the  Cannie,  riding  over 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Purcel  and  her 
daughter  stood — for  she  and  Mary  had  now 
joined  Julia — was  about  to  speak  to  them, 
when  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his 
ear. 

"  Treachery  ! "  he  shouted,  "  treachery 
against  your  commander !  Seize  upon  that 
person,  in  the  name  of  Captain  Righi" 

His  words  came  late ;  another  repoi*t  fol- 
lowed the  first,  with  an  interval  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  between  them,  and  in- 
stantly our  pious  friend,  who  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy 
life  in  the  possession  of  Julia  Purcel,  fell 
stone-dead  to  the  earth. 

"  What ! "  shouted  the  Cannie,  "  is  this 
more  treachery?  But  wait.  111  soon  cure 
this." 

He  put  a  horn  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and 
having  given  it  a  sharp,  quick,  and  hasty 
blast,  he  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Wait  a  moment" 

"  The  last  shot  wasn't  threachery  anyhow," 
exclaimed  Jerry  Joyce,  whose  voice  Alick 
immediately  recognized ;  "  somebody,"  he 
added,  with  a  significant  look,  "has  ped 
honest  Mogue  for  his." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  Cannie. 

"He  is  dead,  captain,"  replied  several, 
"  and  so  may  eveiy  one  die  that's  a  traitor  to 
the  Cannie  Soogah — our  bold  Captain  Right." 

A  body  of  about  a  thousand  men  now  made 
their  appearance,  every  one  of  them  person- 
ally devoted  to  the  Cannie  Soogah  ;  and 
brought  there  for  the  humane  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  saving  Purcel  and  his  sons  that 
night 

"It  was  a  false  alarm,  my  friends,"  said 
he,  as  they  came  up  ;  "  there  waa  oti^  ^-v^ 
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traitor  among  them,  and  he  has  been  brought 
to  his  account  I  didn't  wish  for  his  death, 
and  he  might  have  got  some  other  punish- 
ment, but  it  can't  be  helped  now ;  I'm  only 
sorry  for  the  false-hearted  vagabond  because 
he  wasn't  fit  to  die.* 

)  He  then,  after  a  few  words  of  advice,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
followers,  whom  he  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  to  escort  Mrs.  Purcel  and 
her  daughters  to  the  house  of  our  worthy 
magistrate.  Another  body  he  also  appointed 
to  the  task  of  carrying  the  dead  and  woimded 
away  to  some  remote  place,  where  they  could 
be  interred,  or  so  concealed  that  their  inden- 
tification  might  not  involve  their  surviving 
relatives. 

Our  narrative,  we  may  say,  is  closed.  The 
Cannie  now  having  placed  Mrs.  Purcel  and 
her  daughters  on  horseback,  directed  his 
friends  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the 
redoubtable  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  seeing  such  a  number  of 
Whiteboys  about  his  house.  Alick  Purcel 
and  M'Carthy  also  got  horses,  and  as  they 
went  along,  M'Carthy  received  from  him  a 
solution  to  the  mysterioiis  occurrences  in 
which  he  had  been  involved. 

"  Mr.  Purcel's  family,"  said  he,  but  not  in 
hearing  of  the  females,  '*  is  the  last  family 
that  I  ought  to  protect  this  night"  They 
have  shot  my  twin  brother,  the  man  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Buck  English.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  reckonin'  and  may  God  for- 
give him  I  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  murdher  in  the  coimty  of  Cork,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bin'  a  gentleman's  house  that  the  murdher 
was  committed.  While  he  was  in  gaol  I  con- 
trived to  get  into  him,  and  we  managed  so 
well  that  he  escaped,  and  I  vms  kept  in  his 
place.  The  next  day  I  tould  them  the  truth, 
and  he  was  taken  again  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  gintleman  that  prosecuted,  on  hearin' 
that  Qiere  was  another  person  so  like  him, 
felt  unaisy  in  his  mind  and  got  him  off  for 
the  murdber,  in  dread  he  might  have  sworn 
against  the  wrong  man.  He  couldn't  keep 
mmself  quiet  though,  for,  on  the  very  day 
before  his  pardon  came,  he  was  caught,  along 
wid  some  others,  in  the  act  of  brealdn'  out 
of  the  gaol,  and  for  that  ^he  got  a  severe 
wound  and  seven  years'  transportation.  All 
our  Hves,  I  and  my  other  brother " 

"Why,  have  you  another  brother,  Can- 
nie?" asked  M'Carthy. 

"  Troth,  and  I  have  ;  and  you  may  thank 
Ood  that  I  have,  or  it  isn't  here  but  in  heaven, 
I  hope,  you'd  be  this  night  Well,  as  I  was 
sayin',  I  an'  my  other  brother  spent  our 
whole  life  in  trym'  to  defate  him  in  his  plans 


and  skames— may  God  forgive  him  I  We 
often  did,  but  not  always  ;  for  sometimes  he 
was  too  many  for  both  of  ua" 

"  But,  Cannie,  about  the  night  I  was  in 
Frank  Finnerty's,  who  was  it  mat  saved  my 
Hfe  twice  ?  " 

"  One  of  them — he  that  wounded  the  fel- 
lows— ^I  don't  wish  to  name — ^but,  indeed, 
I'm  crippled  here,  bekaise  you  know,  gintle- 
men,  that  there  are  laws  in  the  land.  A 
friend  to  your  family  met  Mogue  Moylan, 
and,  suspectin'  what  was  in  the  wind,  sent 
that  friend  to  assist  you,  and  it  was  by 
volunteerin'  to  take  your  life  that  he  was 
able  to  save  you.  My  brother,  afther  meetin' 
him,  and  hearin'  from  him  what  happened, 
was  the  man  that  met  you  aftherwards,  that 
gave  you  the  passwords,  and  showed  you  how 
to  open  the  windey.  There  were  others  there 
that  knew  you,  for  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  every  man  goin'  out  at  night  wid  a  white 
shirt  and  a  black  face  on  him  is  a  murdherer.** 

"  God  forbid !  "  said  MCarthv,  "  I've  been 
disguised  by  both  myself,  as  it  nappens.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  for  any  country  to  be 
happy,  or  any  people  either  industrious  or 
moral,  when  such  secret  confederacies  are 
made  the  standard  of  both  law  and  morality." 

"  That's  thruth,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  no  man 
knows  it  betther  than  I  do ;  I  and  my  brother 
— not  him  that's  gone  to  his  account  to  night, 
but  the  other— were  forced  to  join  them  for 
our  own  safety,  but,  as  long  as  we  wor  of 
them,  we  endeavored  to  do  as  much  good — 
that  is,  to  prevent  as  much  evil — as  we  could. 
It  was  I  that  sent  you,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the 
letter  to  Dublin,  and  it  v^as  I  that  sent  the 
messenger  for  you  this  evenin' ;  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  if  you  had  remained  in  Mr. 
Purcel's  you'd  been  shot,  and,  besides,  I 
wanted  you  to  watch  Mogue  Moylan,  for  I 
had  raison  to  know  that  he  intended  to  play 
a  trick  on  me  to  night  in  regard  to  Miss  Julia. 
I  had  my  doubts  ^  along  whether  I  could 
come  in  time  to  save  the  whole  family  and 
defate  my  brother,  and  I  could  not,  for  I  had 
an  immense  number  of  my  own  men  to  get 
together ;  however,  God's  will  be  done ;  I 
did  all  that  lay  in  my  power." 

On  reaching  Nassau  Lodge,  the  party  an- 
ticipated some  danger  from  Fergus  O'Dris* 
col's  fire-arm&  Alick,  however,  knocked,  and 
on  hearing  the  window  open,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Fergus,  we  are  friends. 
My  mother  and  sisters  are  here,  and  wish  to 
get  in.  This  has  been  a  dreadful  night ! — a 
night  of  bloodshed  and  murder !  " 

**  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Fergus,  "  what  is 
this  you  tell  me  ?  But  why,  Alic^,  are  you 
surrounded  by  such  a  number  of  Whiteboys? 
I  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  such  by  the 
light  of  the  moon." 
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"Boys,"  said  the  Cannie  Soogah,  "dis- 
perae  now — ^and  thank  you;  I  feel  your 
kindness,  and  I  won't  forget  it — ^you  see  the 
people  of  the  house  are  alarmed — but  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it — what,"  he  added,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "if  you  bring  that  terrible 
dare-divil,  CDriscol,  upon  you  I " 

The  crowd  immediately  dispersed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  melancholy  group  were 
admitted  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the 
magistrate's  hospitable  roof ;  for  such,  in 
fact,  it  was. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  this  mel- 
ancholy meeting  of  the  neighboring  families, 
nor  upon  the  heart-rendmg  details  which 
were  given  of  the  dreadful  circumstances 
that  made  that  night  so  hideous.  All  the 
ODriscols  were  present,  and  deeply  partici- 
pated in  the  amiction  of  the  late  proctor's 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  magistrate 
himself  who,  much  to  their  astonidmient, 
was  not  forthcoming.  Eveiy  successive  mo- 
ment, however,  he  was  looked  for ;  but  as 
he  did  not,  after  an  unusual  period  of  expec- 
tation, make  his  appearance,  some  alarm  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  wluch  gradually  increased, 
especially  on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  until 
she  proposed  that  a  search  should  be  made 
for  him.  This  was  accordingly  done,  when 
— but  let  it  not  reach  the  ears  of  his  friend 
the  Castle,  he  was  discovered  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  Philosopher  Square,  behind 
Molly  Seagrim's  curtain,  squatted  upon  his 
hunkers,  as  they  say,  in  the  furthest  and 
darkest  comer  of  the  coal  hola 


In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  discovery, 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  it  was  inti* 
mated  to  Alick  Purcel  and  llTCarthy,  that 
the  Cannie  Soogah  wished  to  see  them  for  a 
minute  or  two, — but  that  he  declined  com- 
ing in. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  when  they  came  to 
the  hall-door,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind 
since  I  left  you  awhile  ago,  and  I'm  come  to 
bid  you  both  &rewelL  This  at  present  is 
not  a  paceful  country  to  live  in,  and  I'm 
tired  of  the  work  that's  goin'  on  in  it.  I'm 
now  come  to  bid  you  bofli  farewell,  and  my 
brother  is  goin'  along  wid  me.  The  other 
wiU  be  laid  in  his  grave  this  night  I  wish, 
Mr.  Purcel,  I  could  a'  done  more  for  your 
family ;  but  what's  done  can't  be  ^undone. 
Farewell,  then,"  said  he,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  filled  with  deep  but  manly 
emotion — "  Farewell  to  you  both  I  When 
you  think  of  me,  let  it  be  kindly,  for  from 
this  night  out  you  will  never  see  the  Cannie 
Soogah  more." 

He  put  his  two  hands  upon  his  face,  gave 
a  sob  or  two,  and  immediately  departed  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  never  was  seen  in  the  coun- 
try afterwards. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  now  that  Alick  Pur- 
cel and  his  beloved  Miss  O'Driscol  were 
united ; — that  M'Carthy,  in  due  time,  after 
having  been  called  to  the  bar,  v^as  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  Julia  Purcel ; 
and  that  Jerry  Joyce,  in  imitation  of  his  bet- 
ters, was  blessed  by  the  hand  and  honest 
heart  of  Letty  Tienehan, 
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CHAPTERL 

A  itrang  Farmer's  EstabUshment  and  Family, 

It  was  one  summer  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  little  man,  in  the  garb  and 
trim  of  a  mendicant,  accompanied  by  a 
slender  but  rather  handsome  looking  girl 
about  sixteen,  or  it  may  be  a  year  more,  were 
upon  their  way  to  the  houser  of  a  man,  who, 
from  his  position  in  life,  might  be  considered 
a  wealthy  agriculturist,  and  only  a  step  or 
two  beneath  the  condition  of  a  gentleman 
farmer,  although  much  more  plain  and  rus- 
tic in  his  manners.  The  house  and  place 
had  about  them  that  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  abimdance  and  slovenly  neglect 
which  is,  unfortunately,  almost  peculiar  to 
our  coimtry.  The  house  was  a  long  slated 
one,  and  stood  upon  a  Uttle  eminence,  about 
three  or  four  himdred  yards  from  the  high- 
way. It  was  approached  by  a  broad  and 
tagged  boreen  or  mock  avenue,  as  it  might 
be  caUed,  that  was  in  veiy  good  keeping 
with  the  premises  to  which  it  led.  As  you 
entered  it  from  the  road,  you  had  to  pass 
through  an  iron  gate,  which  it  was  a  task  to 
open,  and  which,  when  opened,  it  was  another 
task  to  shut  In  consequence  of  this  diffi- 
culty, foot  passengers  had  made  themselves 
a  way  upon  each  side  of  it,  through  which 
they  went  to  and  came  from  the  house  ;  and 
in  fliis  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  example 
of  the  family  themselves,  who,  so  long  as 
these  side  paths  were  passable,  manifested 
as  much  reluctance  to  open  or  close  the  gate 
as  any  one  else. 

The  month  was  May ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  and  exhilarating  than  the 
breeze  which  played  over  the  green  fields 
that  were  now  radiant  with  the  light  which  was 
flooded  down  upon  them  from  the  cloudless 
sun.  Around  them,  in  every  field,  were  the 
tokens  of  that  pleasant  labor  from  which  the 
hopes  of  ample  and  abimdant  harvests  al- 
ways spring.  Here,  fixed  in  the  ground, 
stood  the  spades  of  a  boon*  of  laborers,  who, 
as  was  evident  from  that  circumstance,  were 
then  at  breakfast ;  in  another  place  might  be 

*  A  oomiderable  namber  of  men  working  together. 


seen  the  plough  and  a  portion  of  the  tackle 
lying  beside  i^  being  expressive  of  the  same 
feci  Around  them,  on  every  side,  in  hedges, 
ditches,  green  fields,  and  meadows,  the 
birds  seemed  animated  into  joyous  activity 
or  incessant  battle,  by  the  business  of  nest- 
building  or  love.  "Whilst  all  around,  from 
earth  and  air,  streamed  the  ceaseless  voice  of 
universal  melody  and  song. 

On  reaching  the  gate,  Peety  Dhu  and  his 
pretty  daughter  turned  up  towards  the  house 
we  have  alluded  to — which  was  the  residence 
of  a  man  named  Burke.  On  reaching  it 
they  were  observed  by  a  couple  of  large  dogs, 
who,  partaking  of  tibe  hospitable  but  neg- 
lected habits  of  the  family,  first  approached 
and  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  then 
wagged  their  tails  by  way  of  welcome,  and 
immediately  scampered  ofif  into  the  kitchen 
to  forage  for  themselves. 

Burke's  house  and  farmyard,  though 
strongly  indicative  of  wealth  and  abundance 
in  the  owner,  were,  notwithstanding,  evi- 
dently the  property  of  a  man  whose  mind 
was  far  back  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
the  industrial  pursuits  that  depend  upon  it. 
His  haggard  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  farmyard  exceedingly  offensive  to 
most  of  the  senses  ;  everthing  lay  about  in  a 
careless  and  neglected  manner ; — wheel- 
barrows without  their  trundles — sacks  for 
days  imder  the  rain  that  fell  from  the  eaves  of 
the  houses — other  implements  embedded  in 
mud — car-houses  tumbling  down — the  pump 
without  a  handle — the  garden-gate  open,  and 
the  pigs  hard  at  work  destroying  tiie  vege- 
tables, and  rooting  up  the  garden  in  all 
directions.  In  fact,  the  very  animals  about 
the  house  were  conscious  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  acted  accordingly.  If  one 
of  the  dogs,  for  instance,  was  hunted  at  the 
pigs,  he  ran  in  an  apparent  fury  towards 
that  which  happened  to  be  nearest  him, 
which  merely  lifted  its  head  and  listened  for 
a  time — the  dog,  with  loud  and  boisterous 
barking,  seizing  its  ear,  led  it  along  for  three 
or  four  yards  in  that  position,  after  which, 
upon  the  pig  demurring  to  proceed  any 
further,  he  very  quietly  dropped  it  and 
trotted  in  again,  leaving  the  destructive 
animal  to  resume  its  depredaAiorDS^ 
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The  house  inside  bore  the  same  character. 
"Winter  and  summer  the  hall-door,  which 
had  long  lost  the  knocker,  lay  hospitably  open. 
The  parlor  had  a  very  equivocal  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  furniture,  though  originally 
good  and  of  excellent  materials,  was  stained 
and  dinged  and  hacked  in  a  manner  that 
denoted  but  litle  sense  of  care  or  cleanliness. 
Many  of  the  chairs,  although .  not  worn  by 
age,  wanted  legs  or  backs,  evidently  from 
ill-usage  alone — the  gi*ate  was  without  fire- 
irons — a  mahogany  bookcase  that  stood  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  with 
glass  doors  and  green  silk  blinds,  had  the 
glass  all  broken  and  the  silk  stained  almost  out 
of  its  original  color ;  whilst  inside  of  it,  instead 
of  books,  lay  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
garden  seeds  in  brown  paper — an  almanac  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  a  dry  ink-bottle, 
some  broken  delf,  and  a  large  collection  of 
blue-moulded  shoes  and  boots,  together 
with  an  old  blister  of  French  flies,  the  lease 
of  their  farm,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
receipts  for  rent.  To  crown  all,  the  clock  in 
the  other  recess  stood  cobwebbed  about  the 
top,  deprived  of  the  minute  hand,  and  seem- 
ing to  intimate  by  its  silence  that  it  had 
given  note  of  time  s  progress  to  this  idle  and 
negligent  family  to  no  purpose. 

On  the  drawing-room  stairs  there  lay  what 
had  once  been  a  carpet,  but  so  inseparable 
had  been  their  connection  that  the  stairs 
were  now  worn  through  it,  and  it  required  a 
sharp  eye  to  distinguish  such  fragments  of 
it  as  remained  from  the  color  of  the  dirty 
boards  it  covered  and  the  dust  that  lay  on 
both. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  Peety  and  his 
little  girl  found  thirteen  or  fourteen,  in  fam- 
ily laborers  and  servants  of  both  sexes, 
seated  at  a  long  deal  table,  each  vnth  a  large 
wooden  noggin  of  buttermilk  and  a  spoon  of 
suitable  dimensions,  digging  as  if  for  a  wager 
into  one  or  other  of  two  immense  wooden 
bowls  of  stirabout,  so  thick  and  firm  in  con- 
sistency that,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  man 
might  dance  on  ii  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  picture  of  such  enjoyment  that  the 
kitchen  afforded.  Over  beside  the  dresser 
was  turned  upon  one  side  the  huge  pot  in 
which  the  morning  meal  had  been  made,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  inside  of  course,  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  equally  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated, but  by  no  means  so  harmonious,  was 
kept  up  by  two  dogs  and  a  couple  of  pigs, 
wluch  were  squabbling  and  whining  and 
snarling  among  each  other,  whilst  they  tugged 
away  at  the  scrapings,  or  residuum,  that  was 
left  behind  after  die  stirabout  had  been 
emptied  out  of  it.  The  whole  kitchen,  in 
fact,  had  a  strong  and  healthy  smell  of  food 
— the  dresser,  a  huge  one,  vras  covered  vnth 


an  immense  quantity  of  pewter,  wood,  and 
delf ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  cast  one's 
eye  towards  the  chimney  to  perceive,  by  the 
weighty  masses  of  black  hung  beef  and  the 
huge  sides  and  flitches  of  deep  yellow  bacon 
which  lined  it,  that  pleniy  and  abimdance, 
even  to  overflowing,  predominated  in  the 
family. 

The  "  chinmey-brace "  projected  far  out 
over  the  fire-place  towards  the  floor,  and  im- 
der  it  on  each  side  stretched  two  long  hobs 
or  chimney  comer  seats,  on  which  nearly  a 
dozen  persons  could  sit  of  a  winter  evening. 
Mrs.  Burke,  a  smart,  good-looking  little 
woman,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
kept  passing  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion 
from  one  piu*t  of  the  house  to  the  other,  with 
a  large  bunch  of  bright  keys  jingling  at  one 
side,  and  a  huge  house-vnfe  pocket,  vnth  a 
round  pin-cushjon  dangling  beside  it,  at  the 
other.  Jemmy  Burke  himself,  a  placid 
though  solemn-faced  man,  was  sitting  on  the 
hob  in  question  complacently  smoking  his 
pipe,  whilst  over  the  glowing  renmants  of  an 
immense  turf  fire  hung  a  singing  kettle,  and 
beside  it  on  three  crushed  coals  was  the  tea- 
pot, "  waitin',"  as  the  servants  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  it,  "  for  the  masther  and 
misthress's  breakfast" 

Peety,  who  was  well  knovm  and  a  great 
favorite  on  his  rounds,  received  a  warm  and 
hospitable  welcome  from  Jemmy  Burke,  who 
made  him  and  the  girl  sit  upon  the  hob,  and 
immediately  ordered  them  breakfast 

"  Here,  Nancy  Devlin,  get  Peety  and  the 
girsha  their  skinfuls  of  stirabout  an'  milk.  Sit 
over  to  the  fire,  alanna,  an'  warm  yourself." 

"  Warm,  XTiagh  !  "  replied  Peety  ;  "  why, 
sure  it's  not  a  ^'e  sich  a  blessed  momin'  as 
this  she'd  want — an'  a  blessed  momin'  it  is, 
glory  be  to  God ! " 

"Troth,  an'  you're  right,  sure  enough, 
Peety,"  replied  the  good-natured  farmer ;  "  a 
blessed  saison  it  is  for  gettin'  down  the 
crops.  Go  over  there,  now,  you  an'  the 
girsha,  to  that  other  table,  an' — whish! — 
kick  iliem  pigs  an'  dogs  out  o'  the  house,  an' 
be  d — d  to  them  !  Oae  can't  hear  their  ears 
for  them — you  an'  the  girsha,  an'  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do.  Nancy,  achora,  jist  dash  a 
gaxdiogue  o'  sweet  milk  into  their  noggins — 
they're  not  like  us  that's  well  fed  every  day — j 
it's  but  seldom  they  get  the  likes,  the  crea- 
tures— so  dash  in  a  brave  gatdiogue  o'  the 
sweet  milk  for  them.  Take  your  time,  Peety, 
— aisy,  alanna,  'till  you  get  what  Fm  sayin'; 
it'll  nourish  an'  put  strinth  in  you." 

"  Ah,  Misther  Burke,"  repKed  Peety,  in  a 
tone  of  gratitude  peculiar  to  hi§  class,  "  you're 
the  ould*  man  still — ever  an'  always  the  large 

*  That  is  to  aay,  the  same  man  etilL 
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heart  an*  lavish  hand — an'  so  sign's  on  it — 
fall  an*  plinty  upon  an'  about  you — an*  may 
it  ever  be  so  wid  you  an'  yours,  a  chierna,  I 
pray !     An*  how  is  the  misthress,  sir  ?  " 

"Throth,  she's  very  well,  Peety — has  no 
raison  to  complain,  thank  God  ! " 

"Thank  God,  indeed!  and  betther  may 
she  be,  is  my  worst  wish  to  her — an*  Masther 
Hycy,  sir? — but  I  needn't  ax  how  he  is. 
Isn't  the  whole  country  ringin'  wid  his 
praises ; — the  blessin'  o'  God  an  you,  acushla" 
— this  was  to  Nancy  DevUn,  on  handing  them 
the  new  milk — "  draw  over,  darHn',  nearer  to 
the  table— there  now  " — this  to  his  daughter, 
whom  he  settled  affectionately  to  her  food. 
"  Ay,  indeed,"  he  proceeded,  "  sure  there's 
only  the  one  word  of  it  over  the  whole  Barony 
we're  sittin'  in — that  there's  neither  fetch  nor 
fellow  for  him  through  the  whole  parish. 
Some  people,  indeed,  say  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
comes  near  him  ;  but  only  some,  for  it  s  given 
up  to  Masther  Hycy  all  to  pieces." 

"Faix,  an'  I  for  one,  dthough  Fm  his 
&ther — amn't  I,  Rosha?"  he  added,  good- 
himioredly  addressing  his  wife,  who  had  just 
come  into  the  kitchen  from  above  stairs. 

"  Throth,"  said  the  wife,  who  never  repHed 
with  good  humor  imless  when  addressed  as 
Mrs,  Burke,  "  you're  ill  off  for  something  to 
speak  about  How  are  you,  Peety  ?  an'  how 
is  your  Uttle  girl  ?  " 

"In  good  health,  ma'am,  thank  (rod  an' 
you  ;  an*  very  well  employed  at  the  present 
time,  thanks  to  you  stHl !  " 

To  this  Mr&  Burke  made  no  reply  ;  for  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that  although 
she  was  not  actually  penurious  or  altogether 
without  hospitality,  and  something  that 
might  occasionally  be  termed  charity,  still  it 
is  due  to  honest  Jemmy  to  inform  the  reader 
in  the  outset,  that,  as  Peety  Dhu  said,  "  the 
large  heart  and  the  lavish  hand*'  were  es- 
pecially his  own.  Mrs.  Bui'ke  was  considered 
to  have  been  handsome — indeed,  a  kind  of 
rustic  beauty  in  her  day — and,  like  many  of 
that  class,  she  had  not  been  without  a  due 
share  of  vanity,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
coquetry,  if  we  were  to  speak  the  truth.  Her 
teeth  were  good,  and  she  had  a  very  pretty 
dimple  in  one  of  her  cheeks  when  she  smiled, 
two  circimistances  which  contributed  strong- 
ly to  sustain  her  good  humor,  and  an  unac- 
countable tendency  to  laughter,  when  the 
poverty  of  the  jest  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  mirth  that  followed  it  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparently  Hght  and  agreeable  spirit, 
she  was  both  vulgar  and  arrogant,  and  labored 
under  the  weak  and  ridiculous  ambition  of 
being  considered  a  woman  of  high  preten- 
sions, who  had  been  most  imfbrtunately 
thrown  away,  if  not  altogether  lost,  upon  a 
htisband  whom  she  considered  as  every  way 


unworthy  of  her.  Her  father  had  risen  into 
the  possession  of  some  unexpected  property 
when  it  was  too  late  to  bestow  upon  her  a 
suitable  education,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  in  addition  to  jaatural  vanity,  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  she  was  a  good  deal  troubled 
vdth  purse-pride,  which,  with  a  foolish  sus- 
ceptibility of  flattery,  was  a  leading  feature 
in  her  disposition.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
was  an  inveterate  and  incurable  slattern, 
though  a  gay  and  lively  one  ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  whatever  she  did  in  the 
shape  of  benevolence  or  charity,  in  most  in- 
stances owed  its  origin  to  the  influences  of 
the  weaknesses  she  was  known  to  possess. 

Breakfast,  at  length,  was  over,  and  the 
laborers,  with  an  odd  hiccup  here  and  there 
among  them,  from  sheer  repletion,  got  their 
hats  and  began  to  proceed  towards  the  farm. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Jemmy,  after  dropping 
a  spittle  into  bis  pipe,  pressing  it  down  Avith 
his  Uttle  finger,  and  putting  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  **  see  an'  get  tiiem  praties  down 
as  soon  as  you  can,  an'  don't  work  as  if  you 
intended  to  keep  your  Christmas  there  ;  an* 
Paddy  the  Bounce,  PU  thank  you  to  keep 
your  jokes  an'  your  stories  to  yourself,  an' 
not  to  be  idlin'  the  rest  till  afther  your 
work's  done.  Throth  it  was  an  imlucky  day 
I  had  anything  to  do  wid  you,  you  diwtin' 
vagabone — ha !  ha !  ha !  When  I  hired  him 
in  the  Micklemas  fair,"  proceeded  Jemmy, 
without  addressing  himself  to  any  particular 
individual,  ''he  killed  me  wid  laugliin'  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  couldn't  refuse  the  vee- 
hony  whateomever  wages  he  axed  ;  an'  now 
he  has  the  men,  insteed  o'  mindin'  their 
work,  dancin'  through  the  field,  an'  likely  to 
spHt  at  the  fun  he  tells  them,  ha !  ha !  ha  I 
Be  off,  now,  boya  Pether  Murphy,  you 
randletree,  let  ^<b  girl  alone.  That's  it 
Peggy,  lay  on  him  ;  ha !  devil's  cure  to  you ! 
take  what  you've  got  any  way — you  desarve 
it" 

These  latter  observations  were  occasioned 
by  a  romping  match  that  took  place  between 
a  young  laborer  and  a  good-looking  girl  who 
was  employed  to  drop  potatoes  for  the  men. 

At  length  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  the  field  departed  in  a  cheerful 
group,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  noise  of  a 
horse's  feet,  evidently  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
trot,  was  heard  coming  up  the  boreen  or 
avenue  towards  the  house.  , 

"Ay,"  exclaimed  Burke,  with  a  sigh, 
"  there  comes  Hycy  at  a  trot,  an'  the  won- 
dher  is  it's  not  a  gallop.  That's  the  way 
hell  get  through  life,  I  fear ;  an'  if  God 
doesn't  change  him  he's  more  likely  to  gallop 
himself  to  me  Staff  an'  Bag^  than  to  any- 
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thing  else  I  know  ot  I  can't  nor  I  won't 
stand  his  extravagance — but  it's  his  mother's 
fault,  an'  she'll  see  what  it'll  come  to  in  the 
long  run. 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  when  his  son 
entered  the  kitchen,  alternately  singing  and 
whistling  the  Foxhunter's  jig  in  a  manner 
that  betokened  exuberant  if  not  boisterous 
spirits.  He  was  dressed  in  top  boots,  a 
green  riding-coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  drab 
cassimere  small  clothes  —  quite  in  jockey 
trim,  in  fact. 

Hycy  rather  resembled  his  father  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  face,  and  was,  consequently, 
considered  handsome.  He  was  about  the 
middle  size,  and  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioned. In  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  a  young  fellow  of  manlier 
bearing  or  more  striking  personal  attrac- 
tions. His  features  were  regular,  and  his 
complexion  fresh  and  youthful  looking,  and 
altogether  there  was  in  his  countenance 
and  whole  appearance  a  cheerful,  easy, 
generous,  unreflecting  dash  of  character  that 
not  only  made  him  a  favorite  on  first 
acquaintance,  but  won  confidence  by  an 
openness  of  manner  that  completely  dis- 
armed suspicion.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
served, however,  that  Ins  laugh,  like  his 
mother's,  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  came 
directly  from  the  heart,  and  that  there  was  a 
hard  expression  about  his  otherwise  well- 
formed  mouth,  such  as  rarely  indicated  gen- 
erosity of  feeling,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  kinder  impulses  of  our  nature.  He  was 
his  mother's  pet  and  favorite,  and  her  prin- 
cipal wish  was  that  he  should  be  looked 
upon  and  addressed  as  a  gentleman,  and  for 
that  purpose  she  encouraged  him  to  associate 
with  those  only  whose  rank  and  position  in  Uf  e 
rendered  any  assumption  of  equality  on  his 
part  equally  arrogant  and  obtrusive.  In  his 
own  family  his  bearing  towards  his  parents 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  tiie  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  not  only  treated 
his  father  with  something  bordering  on  con- 
tempt, but  joined  his  mother  in  all  that 
ignorant  pride  which  kept  her  pei-petually 
bewailing  the  fate  by  which  she  was  doomed 
to  become  his  wife.  Nor  did  she  herself 
come  oflf  better  at  his  handa  Whilst  he 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  turned  her  foibles  to 
his  own  advantage,  imder  the  guise  of  a  very 
dutiful  affection,  his  deportment  towards  her 
was  marked  by  an  ironical  respect,  which 
was  the  more  indefensible  and  immaoly  be- 
cause she  could  not  see  through  ii  The 
poor  woman  had  taken  up  the  opinion,  that 
difficult  and  unintelligible  language  was  one 
test  of  a  gentleman ;  and  her  son  by  the 
use  of  such  language,  let  no  opportunity 
l^ass  of  confirming  her  in  this  opinion,  and 


establishing  his  own  claims  to  the  charac* 
ter. 

"Where  did  you  ride  to  this  morning  J 
MistherHycy?" 

"Down  to  take  a  look  at  Tom  Burton's 
mare.  Crazy  Jane,  ma'am  : — 


"  *  Away,  my  boys,  to  horse  away, 
The  Chase  admits  of  no  delay— 


>  >» 


c< 


« 


"Tom  Burton!"  re-echoed  the  &.ther, 
with  a  groan  ;  "  an  so  you're  in  Tom  Burton's 
hands !  Jl  swindlin',  horse-dalin'  scoundrel, 
that  would  chate  St  Pether.  Hycy,  my 
man,  if  you  go  to  look  for  wool  to  Tom  you'll 
come  home  Sbom." 

'*  *  Onr  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poole 
Laid  a  swinging  long  corse  on  the  bonny 

brown  bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair — * 

Thank  you,   father  —  much    obliged ;    you 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  me." 

"  Do  I,  faith  ?    Don't  be  too  sure  of  that" 
Fve  bought  her  at  any  rate,"  said  Hycy 
thirty-five's  the  figure  ;  but  she's  a  dead 
bargain  at  fifty." 

"  Bought  her  I "  exclaimed  the  father  ; 
"  an'  how,  in  God's  name,  do  you  expect  to 
pay  for  her  ?  " 

*  *  By  an  order  on  a  very  excellent,  worthy 
man  and  gentleman-farmer — ycleped  Jameu 
Burke,  EsQumE — who  has  the  honor  of  being 
father  to  that  ornament  of  the  barony,  Hycy 
Burke,  the  accomplished.  My  worthy  sii-e 
will  fork  out" 

"  If  I  do,  that  I  may—" 

"Silence,  poor  creature!"  said  his  wife, 
clapping  her  hand  upon  his  mouth — "  make 
no  rash  or  vulgar  oaths.  Surely,  Slisther 
Burke—" 

"  How  often  did  I  bid  you  not  to  misther 
me  ?  Holy  scrapers,  am  I  to  be  misthered 
and  pesthered  this  way,  an'  my  name  pkme 
Jemmy  Burke ! " 

"You  see,  Hycy,  the  vulgarian  will  come 
out,"  said  his  mother.  "I  say,  Misther 
Burke,  are  you  to  see  your  son  worse  mounted 
at  the  Herringstown  Himt  than  any  other  gen- 
tleman among  them  ?    Have  you  no  pride  ?  " 

"  No,  thMik  God !  barrin'  that  I'm  an 
honest  man  an'  no  gentleman;  an',  as  for 
Hycy,  Rosha — " 

"J/rs.  Burke,  father,  if  you  please,"  inter- 
posed Hycy  ;  "  remember  who  your  wife  ia 
at  all  events." 

"  Faith,  Hycy,  shell  come  better  off  if  I 
forget  that  same  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  instead 
of  bein'  the  laughin'-stock  of  the  same  Hunt, 
it's  betune  the  stilts  of  a  plough  you  ought 
to  be,  or  out  in  the  fields  keepin'  the  men 
to  their  business." 
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''  I  paid  three  guineas  earnest  money,  at 
all  events,"  said  the  son  ;  "  but  '  it  matters 
not,*  as  the  preacher  says — 

^*  *  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  merry  and  frisky, 
Hy  dad  kept  a  pig  and  my  mother  sold  whiskey^ — 

'  Beg  pardon,  mother,  no  allusion — my  word 
*  and  honor  none — to  youl  mean — 

'*  *  My  uncle  was  rich,  but  would  never  be  aisy 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey.' 

Fine  times  in  the  army,  Mr.  Burke,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  speedy  promotion. 
Mother,  my  stomach  craves  its  matutinal 
supply — I'm  in  excellent  condition  for  break- 
fast" 

"It's  ready.  Jemmy,  you'll  —  Misther 
Burke,  I  mane — ^you'll  pay  for  Misther  Hycy's 
mare." 

"  If  I  do— youTl  live  to  see  it,  that's  alL 
Give  the  boy  his  break  whist" 

"  Thank  you,  worthy  father — much  obliged 
for  your  generosity — 

"  *  Oh,  love  is  the  soul  of  a  nate  Irishman — 
He  loves  all  tbat^A  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can, 
With  his  sprig  of — * 

(Ah,  Peety  Dhu,  how  are  you,  my  worthy 
peripatetic  ?  Why,  this  daughter  of  yours  is 
getting  quite  a  Hebe  on  our  hands.  Mi*s. 
Burke,  breakfast — breakfast,  madam,  as  you 
love  Hycy,  the  accomplished."  So  saying, 
Hycy  the  accomplished  proceeded  to  the 
parlor  we  have  described,  followed  by  his 
maternal  relative,  as  he  often  called  his 
mother. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  mother," 
said  the  aforesaid  Hycy,  who  knew  and  played 
upon  his  mother's  weak  points,  "  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  has  neither  the  spirit  nor 
feehngs  of  a  gentleman — my  word  and  honor 
it  is." 

"  I  feel  that,  Hycy,  but  there's  no  help  for 
spilt  milk  ;  we  must  only  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  Are  yon  coming  to  your  break- 
fast," she  shouted,  calling  to  honest  Jemmy, 
who  still  sat  on  the  hob  ruminating  with  a 
kind  of  placid  vexation  over  his  son's  ex- 
travagance— **  your  tay's  filled  out ! " 

"There  let  it,"  he  repHed,  "I'll  have  none 
of  your  plash  to-day ;  I  tuck  my  skinful  of 
good  stiff  stirabout  that's  worth  a  shipload 
of  it  Drink  it  yourselves — I'm  no  gin  tie- 
man," 

"  Arrah,  when  did  you  find  that  out,  Mis- 
ther Burke  ?  "  she  shouted  back  again. 

"To  his  friends  and  acquaintances  it  is 
anything  but  a  recent  discovery,"  added 
Hycy  ;  and  each  complimented  the  observa- 
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tion  of  the  other  with  a  hearty  laugh,  during 
which  the  object  of  it  went  out  to  the  fields 
to  join  the  men. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  go,  mother,"  proceeded 
the  son,  when  breakfast  was  finished — "  he 
won't  stand  it  Ah,  if  both  my  parents  were 
of  the  same  geometrical  proportion,  there 
would  be  Uttle  difl&culty  in  this  business ; 
but  upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  my  dear 
mother,  I  think  between  you  and  me  thai 
my  father's  a  gross  abstraction — a  most  sub- 
stantial and  ponderous  apparition." 

"  An'  didn't  I  know  diat  an'  say  that  too 
all  along  ?  "  replied  his  mother,  catching  as 
much  of  the  high  English  from  him  as  she 
could  manage  :  "  however,  lave  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  mare  to  me.  It'll  go  hard  or  111 
get  it  out  of  him." 

"  It  is  done,"  he  replied  ;  "  your  stratagetio 
powers  are  great,  my  dear  mother,  conse- 
quently it  is  left  in  yoiu*  hands." 

Hycy,  whilst  in  the  kitchen,  cast  his  eye 
several  times  upon  the  handsome  young 
daughter  of  Peety  Dhu,  a  circumstance  to 
which  we  owe  the  instance  of  benevolent 
patronage  now  about  to  be  recorded. 

"Mother,"  he  proceeds,  "I  think  it  would 
be  a  charity  to  rescue  that  interesting  Utfte 
girl  of  Peety  Dhu's  from  a  life  of  mendi- 
cancy." 

"  From  a  what  ?  "  she  asked,  staring  at  him. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  now  really  anxious  to 
make  himself  understood — "from  the  dis^ 
graceful  line  of  Ufe  he's  bringin'  her  up  to. 
You  should  take  her  in  and  provide  for  her." 

"  When  I  do,  Hycy,"  replied  his  mother, 
bridling,  "  it  won't  be  a  beggar's  daughter 
nor  a  niece  of  Philip  Hogan's— sorrow  bit" 

"  As  for  her  being  a  niece  of  Hogan's,  you 
know  it  is  by  his  mother's  side  ;  but  wouldn't 
it  be  a  feather  in  her  cap  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  a  highly  respectable  woman, 
though  ?  The  patronage  of  a  person  like  you, 
Mrs.  Burke,  would  be  the  making  of  her — 
my  word  and  honor  it  would."     ' 

"  Hem ! — ahem ! — do  you  think  so,  Hycy  ?  ** 

"  Tut,  mother — that  indeed  ! — can  there 
be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  in  that  case,  I  think  she  may 
stay — that  is,  if  the  father  will  consent  to  it" 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  for  that  exaVnple  of 
protection  and  benevolence.  I  feel  that  all 
my  virtues  certainly  proceed  from  your  side 
of  the  house  and  are  derived  from  yourself — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that" 

"Indeed  I  think  so  myself,  Hycy,  for 
where  else  would  you  get  them  ?  You  have 
the  M'Swiggin  nose ;  an'  it  can't  be  from 
any  one  else  you  take  your  high  notions. 
All  you  show  of  the  gentleman,  Hycy,  it's 
not  hard  to  name  them  you  have  it  from.^  L 
beHeve." 
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"Spoken  like  a  Sybil  Mother,  within 
the  whole  range  of  my  female  acquaintances 
I  don't  know  a  woman  that  has  in  her  so 
much  of  the  gentlemjin  as  yourself — my  word 
and  honor,  mother." 

"  Behave,  Hycy — ^behave  now,"  she  repHed, 
simpering;  "however  truth's  truth,  at  any 
rate." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  poor  men- 
dicant was  delighted  at  the  notion  of  having 
his  daughter  placed  in  the  femily  of  so  warm 
and  independent  a  man  as  Jemmy  Burke. 
Yet  the  poor  httle  fellow  did  not  separate 
from  the  girl  without  a  strong  manifestation 
of  the  affection  he  bore  her.  She  was  his 
only  child — the  humble  but  soUtary  flower 
that  blossomed  for  him  upon  the  desert  of 
Ufe. 

"  I  lave  her  wid  you,"  he  said,  addressing 
Mrs.  Burke  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  as  the 
only  treasure  an'  happiness  I  have  in  this 
world.  She  is  the  poor  man's  lamb,  as  I 
have  hard  read  out  of  Scripture  wanst ;  an' 
in  lavin'  her  undher  your  care,  I  lave  all  my 
little  hopes  in  this  world  wid  her.  I  trust, 
Hia'am,  you'll  guard  her  an*  look  afther  her 
SiB  if  she  was  one  of  vour  own." 

This  unlucky  allusion  might  have  broken 
up  the  whole  contemplated  arrangement,  had 
not  Hycy  stepped  in  to  avert  from  Peety  the 
offended  pride  of  the  patrones& 

"I  ho^e,  Peety,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  honor  Mrs.  Burke  does 
you  and  your  daughter  by  taking  the  girl 
under  her  protection  and  patronage  ?  " 

"  I  am,  God  knows." 

"  And  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  get  her 
near  so  respectable  a  woman — so  highly  re- 
spectable a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  am,  in  troth." 

"  And  that  it  may  be  the  making  of  your 
daughter's  fortune  ?  " 

"  It  may,  indeed,  Masther  Hycy." 

"  And  that  there's  no  other  woman  of  high 
respectabihty  in  the  parish  capable  of  elevat- 
ing her  to  the  true  principles  of  double  and 
simple  proportion  ?  " 

"  No,  in  throth,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  ia" 

"  Nor  that  can  teach  her  the  newest  the- 
ories ixi  dogmatic  theology  and  metaphysics, 
together  with  the  whole  system  of  Alge- 
braic Eqiiations  if  the  girl  should  require 
them  ?  " 

"  Divil  another  woman  in  the  barony  can 
match  her  at  them  by  all  accounts,"  replied 
Peety,  catching  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
Hycy's  manner. 

"  That  will  do,  Peety ;  you  see  yourself, 
mother,"  he  added,  taking  her  aside  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  little  fel- 
low knows  right  well  the  advantages  of  hav- 
iag  her  under  your  care  and  protection ;  and 


ti's  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  speaks  very 
highly  for  his  metempsychosis  that  he  does 
so — hem !  " 

"  He  was  always  a  daicent,  sinsible,  poor 
creature  of  his  kind,"  replied  his  mother ; 
"  besides,  Hycy,  between  you  and  me,  shell , 
be  more  than  worth  her  bit." 

"  There  now,  Peety,"  said  her  son,  turn- 
ing towards  the  mendicant ;  "  it's  all  settled 
— wait  now  for  a  minute  till  I  write  a  couple 
of  notes,  which  you  must  deUver  for  me." 

Peety  sat  accordingly,  and  commenced  to 
lay  down  for  his  daughter's  guidance  and 
conduct  such  instructions  as  he  deemed  suit- 
able to  the  situation  she  was  about  to  enter, 
and  the  new  duties  that  necessarily  devolved 
upon  her. 

In  due  time  Hycy  appeared,  and  placing 
two  letters  in  Peety's  hands,  said — "Go, 
Peety,  to  G^erald  Cavanagh's,  of  Fenton's 
Farm,  and  if  you  can  get  an  opportuity,  slip 
that  note  into  Kathleen's  hands — this,  mark, 
with  the  comer  turned  dovni — ^you  won't 
forget  that  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Very  well — ^you're  then  to  proceed  to 
Tom  M'Mahon's,  and  if  you  find  Bryan,  his 
son,  there,  give  him  this ;  and  if  he's  at  the 
mountain  farm  of  Ahadarra,  go  to  him.  I 
don't  expect  an  answer  from  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  but  I  do  from  Bryan  M'Mahon ;  and 
mark  me,  Peety." 

"I  do,  sir." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  do  ?  " 

"  Sartin,  sir." 

"  Silent  as  the  grave  then  is  the  word  in 
both  cases — but  if  I  ever  hear — ** 

"  That's  enough,  Masther  Hycy  ;  when  the 
grave  spakes  about  it  so  will  I." 
^  Peety  took  the  letters  and  disappeared 
with  an  air  rendered  important  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him ;  whilst  Mrs.  Burke  looked 
inquiringly  at  her  son,  as  if  her  curiosity 
were  a  good  deal  excited. 

"One  of  them  is  to  Kate  or  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  as  they  call  her,"  said  Hycy,  in 
reply  to  her  looks ;  "  and  the  other  for 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  who  is  soft  and  generous— 
probalum  est  I  want  to  know  if  he'll  stand 
for  thirty-five — and  as  for  Kate,  Fm  making 
love  to  her,  you  must  know." 

"  Kathleen  Cavanagh,"  repHed  his  mother ; 
"Til  never  lend  my  privileges  to  sich  a 
match." 

"  Match ! "  exclaimed  Hycy,  coolly. 

"Ah,"  she  replied  warmly;  "match  or 
marriage  will  never — " 

"  Marriage  ! "  he  repeated,  "  why,  my  most 
amiable  maternal  relative,  do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  to  Hycy  the  accomplished,  that  he 
is  obhged  to  propose  either  match  or  mar- 
riage to  every  girl  he  makes  love  to  ?    What 
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a  fioifflic  world  you'd  have  of  it,  my  dear 
Mrs.  fJurke.  This,  ma'am,  is  only  an  ajgree- 
able  flirtation — not  but  that  it's  possible 
there  may  be  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
noose  matrimonial  dangling  in  the  back- 
ground. She  combines,  no  doubt,  in  her 
unrivalled  person,  the  qualities  of  Hebe, 
Venus,  and  Diana — Hebe  in  youth,  Venus 
in  beauty,  -and  Diana  in  wisdom ;  so  it's 
said,  but  I  trust  incorrectly,  as  respects  one 
of  them — good-bye,  mother — try  your  influ- 
ence as  touching  Crazy  Jane,  and  report 
favorably — 


**  ^  Friend  of  my  soal,  this  goblet  sip, 
'Twill  chase  the  pensive  tear,  &a 


t  *i 


CHAPTER  n. 

Oerald  CatKinagh  and  his  Family — Tom  M^Ma7um'*s 

Return  from  Dublin, 

The  house  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  though 
not  so  large  as  that  of  our  kind-hearted 
friend.  Jemmy  Burke,  was  a  good  specimen 
of  what  an  Irish  farmers  residence  ought  to 
be.  It  was  distant  from  Burke's  somewhat 
better  than  two  miles,  and  stood  almost 
immediately  inside  the  highway,  upon  a  slop- 
ing green  that  was  vernal  through  the  year. 
It  was  in  the  cottage  style,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  roof  ornamentally  thatched, 
and  was  flanked  at  a  Uttle  distance  by  the 
ofl&ce-houses.  The  grass  was  always  so  close 
on  this  green,  as  to  have  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  kept  lawn.  The  thorn-trees 
stood  in  front  of  it,  cUpped  in  the  shape  of 
round  tables,  on  one  of  which,  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  might  be  seen  a  pair  of  large 
chum-staves,  bleached  into  a  white,  fresh 
color,  that  caused  a  person  to  long  for  the  but- 
ter they  made.  On  the  other  stood  a  large 
cage,  in  which  was  imprisoned  a  blackbird, 
whose  extraordinary  melody  had  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  neighborhood.  Down  a  Httle  to 
the  right  of  the  hall-door,  a  pretty  winding 
gravelled  pathway  led  to  a  clear  spring  well 
that  was  overshadowed  by  a  spreading 
white-thorn  ;  and  at  each  gable  stood  a  grace- 
ful elder  or  mountain-ash,  whose  red  berries 
during  the  autumn  had  a  flne  effect,  and 
contrasted  well  with  the  mass  of  darker  and 
larger  trees,  by  which  the  back  portion  of  the 
house  and  the  oflices  was  almost  concealed. 
Both  the  house  and  green  were  in  an  ele- 
vated position,  and  commanded  a  delightful 
expanse  of  rich  meadows  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  one  hundred  acres,  through  which  a 
placid  river  wound  its  easy  way,  like  some 
contented    spirit    that    glides    cajiply    nnd 


happily  through  the  gentle  vicissitudes  of  an 
untroubled  life. 

As  Peety  Dhu,  whilst  passing  from  the 
residence  of  our  friend  Jemmy  Burke  to  that 
of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  considered  himself  in 
his  vocation,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised! 
to  hear  that  it  was  considerably  past  noon 
when  he  arrived  at  Teuton's  Farm ;  for  by 
this  name  the  property  was  known  on  a 
portion  of  which  the  Cavanaghs  Hved.  It 
might  be  about  the  hoiurs  of  two  or  three 
o'clock,  when  Peety,  on  arriving  at  the  gate 
which  led  into  Cavanagh's  house,  very  for- 
tunately saw  his  daughter  Kathleen,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  the  blackbird  aforementioned ; 
and  prudently  deeming  this  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  his  mission,  he 
beckoned  her  to  approach  him.  The  good- 
natured  girl  did  so:  saying  at  the  same 
time — "  What  is  the  matter,  Peety  ?^-do  you 
want  me?  Won't  you  come  into  the  kit- 
chen ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  avoumeen,  but  I  can't ;  I  did 
want  you,  but  it  was  only  to  give  you  this 
letther.  I  suppose  it  will  tell  you  all.  Oh, 
thin,  is  it  any  wondher  that  you  should  get 
it,  an'  that  half  the  parish  should  be  dyin*  in 
love  wid  you  ?  for,  in  troth,  it's  enough  to 
make  an  ould  man  feel  young  agin  even 
to  look  at  you.  I  was  afraid  they  might  see 
me  givin'  you  the  letther  from  the  windy, 
and  that's  what  made  me  sign  to  you  to  come 
to  me  here.  Good-bye  a  colleen  dhas"* — 
an'  it's  you  that's  that  sure  enough." 

The  features,  neck,  and  bosom  of  the  girl, 
on  receiving  this  communication,  were  over- 
spread with  one  general  blush,  and  she  stood, 
for  a  few  moments,  irresolute  and  confused. 
In  the  mean  time  Peety  had  passed  on,  and 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  she  looked  at 
the  letter  more  attentively,  and  slowly  broke 
it  open.  It  was  probably  the  first  epistle 
she  had  ever  received,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she  was  by 
no  means  quick  in  deciphering  written  hand. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  after  having  perused  a  few 
lines  she  started,  looked  at  the  bottom  for 
the  name,  then  at  the  letter  again ;  and  as 
her  sister  Hanna  joined  her,  that  brow  on 
which  a  frown  had  been  seldom  ever  seen  to 
sit,  was  now  crimson  with  ii^dignation. 

"Why,  gracious  goodness!"  exclaimed 
Hanna,  "what  is  this,  Kathleen?  Some- 
thing has  vexed  you ! — ha !  a  love-letter,  too ! 
In  aimest,  what  ails  you  ?  an'  who  is  the  let- 
ter from,  if  it's  fair  to  ax  ?  " 

"The  letter  is  not  for  me,"  replied  Kath- 
leen, putting  it  into  her  sister's  hand,  "  but 
when  you  read  it  you  won't  wonder  that  I'm 
angry." 
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As  Hanna  began  to  go  slowly  through  it, 
she  first  laughed,  but  on  proceeding  a  little 
further  her  brow  also  reddened,  and  her 
whole  features  expressed  deep  and  unequi- 
vocal resentment.  Having  concluded  the 
perusal  of  this  mysterious  document,  she 
looked  at  her  sister,  who,  in  return,  gazed 
upon  her. 

"  Well,  Kathleen,  after  all,"  said  Hanna, 
"it's  not  worth  while  losing  one's  temper 
about  it  Never  think  of  it  again  ;  only  to 
punish  him,  I'd  advise  you,  the  next  time 
you  see  Peety,  to  send  it  back." 

"  You  don't  suppose,  Hanna,  that  I  intended 
to  keep  it;  but  indeed,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile  ;  "it  is  tvcA  worth  while  bein'  angry 
about" 

As  the  sisters  stood  beside  each  other, 
holding  this  short  conversation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  two  females  more  strik- 
ingly dissimilar  both  in  figure,  features,  and 
complexion.  Hanna  was  plain,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable, especially  when  her  face  became 
animated  with  good  humor.  Her  com- 
plexion, though  not  at  all  of  a  sickly  hue, 
was  of  that  middle  tint  which  is  neither  pale 
nor  sallow,  but  holds  an  equivocal  position 
between  both.  Her  hair  was  black,  but  dull, 
and  without  that  peculiar  gloss  which  ac- 
companies either  the  very  snowy  skin  of  a 
feir  beauty,  or,  at  least,  the  rich  brown  hue 
of  a  brunette.  Her  figure  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable, and  she  was  rather  under  the  mid- 
dle size. 

Her  sister,  however,  was  a  girl  who  de- 
serves at  our  hands  a  more  accurate  and 
lengthened  description.  Kathleen  Cavanagh 
was  considerably  aboiye  the  middle  size,  her 
figure,  in  fact,  being  of  the  tallest ;  but  no 
earthly  form  could  surpass  it  in  symmetry, 
and  that  voluptuous  fulness  of  outline, 
which,  when  associated  with  a  modest  and 
youthful  style  of  beauty,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  fascinating  and  irresistible.  The 
whiteness  of  her  unrivalled  skin,  and  the 
gloss  of  health  which  shone  from  it  were 
almost  dazzling.  Her  full  bust,  which  liter- 
ally glowed  with  light  and  warmth,  was 
moulded  with  inimitable  proportion,  and  the 
masses  of  rich  brown  hair  that  shaded  her 
white  and  expansive  forehead,  added  incred- 
ible attractions  to  a  face  that  was  remar]^able 
not  only  for  simple  beauty  in  its  finest  sense, 
'but  that  divine  charm  of  ever-varying  expres- 
sion which  draws  its  lights  and  shadows, 
and  the  thousand  graces  with  which  it  is  ac- 
CQmpanied,  directly  from  the  heart.  Her 
dark  eyes  were  large  and  flashing,  and  re- 
flected by  the  vivacity  or  melancholy  which 
increased  or  over-shadowed  their  lustre,  all 
those  joys  or  sorroTi:s,  and  various  shades  of 
feeling  bjr  which  she  was  moved,  whilst  liei 


mouth  imve  indication  of  extraordinary  and 
entranc^g  sweetness.  especiaUy  wh^  she 
smiled. 

Such  was  Kathleen  Cavanagh,  the  qualities 
of  -whose  mind  were  still  superior  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  person.  And  yet  she  shone 
not  forth  at  the  first  view,  nor  immediately 
dazzled  the  beholder  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
charms.  She  was  unquestionably  a  tall,  fine 
looking  country  girl,  tastefully  and  appro- 
priately dressed  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  see 
her  more  than  once,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  her,  time  after  time,  to  be 
able  fully  to  appreciate  the  surprising  char- 
acter of  her  beauty,  and  the  incredible 
variety  of  those  changes  which  sustain  its 
power  and  give  it  perpetual  novelty  to  the 
heart  and  eye.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  that  dan- 
gerous description  which  improves  on  inspec- 
tion, and  gradually  develops  itself  upon  the 
beholder,  until  he  feels  the  full  extent  of  its 
infiuence,  and  is  sensible,  x>6rhaps,  when  too 
late,  that  he  is  its  helpless  and  unresisting 
victim. 

Around  the  two  thorn-trees  we  have  al- 
luded to  were  built  circular  seats  of  the 
grassy  tur^  on  which  the  two  sisters,  each 
engaged  in  knitting,  now  sat  chatting  and 
laughing  with  that  imrestrained  good  humor 
and  familiarity  which  gave  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection 
that  subsisted  between  them.  Their  natural 
tempers  and  dispositions  were  as  dissimilar 
as  their  persons.  Hanna  was  lively  and 
mirthful,  somewhat  hasty,  but  placable,  quick 
in  her  feelings  of  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
apparentiy  not  susceptible  of  deep  or  perma- 
nent impressions ;  whilst  Kathleen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  serious,  quiet,  and  placid — 
difiicult  to  be  provoked,  of  great  sweetness 
of  tem})er,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  that 
occasionally  gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  her 
voice  and  features,  when  conversing  upon 
any  subject  that  was  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart,  or  in  which  she  felt  deeply.  Unlike 
her  sister,  she  was  resolute,  firm,  and  almost 
immutable  in  her  resolutions ;  but  that  was 
because  her  resolutions  were  seldom  hasty 
or  unadvised,  but  the  result  of  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  rectitude  and  great  good  sense.  It  is 
true  she  possessed  high  feeUngs  of  self-re- 
spect, together  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
her  religion,  and  a  most  earnest  zeal  for  its 
advancement ;  indeed,  so  strongly  did  these 
predominate  in  her  mind,  that  any  act  involv- 
ing a  personal  sHght  towards  herselt  or  indif- 
ference to  her  creed  and  its  propagation,  were 
looked  upon  by  Kathleen  as  crimes  for  which 
there  was  no  forgiveness.  If  she  had  any  fail- 
ings, it  was  in  these  two  points  they  lay.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc 
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had  been  demanded  of  her  by  the  state  and 
condition  of  her  country  and  her  creed,  she 
would  have  unquestionably  sacrificed  her 
life,  if  the  sacrifice  secured  the  prosperity  of 
ei^hei. 

Something  of  their  difference  of  tempera- 
ment might  have  been  observed  during  their 
conversation,  while  sitting  under  the  white 
thorn.  Every  now  and  then,  for  instance, 
Hanna  would  start  up  and  commence  a  series 
of  Httle  flirtations  with  the  blackbird,  which 
she  called  her  sweetheart,  and  again  resume 
her  chat  and  «eat  as  before  ;  or  she  would 
attempt  to  catch  a  butterfly  as  it  fluttered 
about  her,  or  sometimes  give  it  pursuit  over 
half  the  green,  whilst  Kathleen  sat  with 
laughing  and  deHghted  eyes,  and  a  smile  of 
unutterable  sweetness  on  her  lips,  watching 
the  success  of  this  innocent  frolic.  In  this 
situation  we  must  now  leave  them,  to  follow 
Peety,  who  is  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  other 
letter  to  Bryan  M'Mahon. 

Our  Httle  black  Mercury  was  not  long  in 
arriving  at  the  house  of  Tom  M^Mahon, 
which  he  reached  in  company  with  that 
worthy  man  himself  whom  he  happened  to 
overtaJce  near  Carrighuss  where  he  Hved. 
M'Mahon  seemed  fatigued  and  travel-worn, 
and  consequently  was  proceeding  at  a  slow 
pace  when  Peety  overtook  him.  The  latter 
observed  this. 

"  Why,  thin,  Tom,"  said  he,  after  the  first 
salutalions  had  passed,  "you  look  Hke  a 
man  that  had  jist  put  a  tough  journey  over 
him." 

"An'  so  I  ought,  Peety,"  he  replied,  "for 
\ha\ye  put  a  tough  journey  over  me." 

"  Musha  where  were  you,  thin,  if  it's  fair 
to  ax  ?  "  inquired  Peety  ;  "  for  as  for  me  that 
hears  everything  almost^  the  never  a  word  I 
heard  o'  this." 

"  I  was  in  Dublin,  thin,  all  the  way,"  re- 
plied the  farmer,  "  strivin'  to  get  a  renewal 
o'  my  laise  from  ould  Squire  Chevydale,  the 
landlord ;  an'  upon  my  snuggins,  Peety,  you 
may  call  a  journey  to  Dublm  an'  home  agin 
a  tough  one — devil  a  doubt  of  it  However, 
thank  God,  here  we  are  at  home  ;  an'  blessed 
be  His  name  that  we  have  a  home  to  come 
to ;  for,  afther  all,  what  place  is  like  it  ? 
Throth,  Peety,  my  heart  longed  for  these 
brave  fields  of  ours — for  the  lough  there  be- 
low, and  the  wild  hills  above  us;  for  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  away  from  them  that  I 
felt  how  strong  the  love  of  them  was  in  my 
heart" 

lOIahon  was  an  old  but  hale  man,  with  a 
figure  and  aspect  that  were  much  above  the 
common  order  even  of  the  better  class  of 
peasants.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
decent  and  composed  spirit  of  integrity 
which  was  evident  in  his  veiy  manner ;  and 


there  was  something  in  his  long  flowing 
locks,  now  tinged  with  gray,  as  they  rested 
upon  his  shoulders,  that  gave  an  air  of  sin- 
gular respect  to  his  whole  appearance. 

On  uttering  the  last  words  he  stood,  and 
looking  around  him  became  so  much  affected* 
that  his  eyes  filled  with  teara  "Ay,"  said 
he,  "  thank  God  that  we  have  our  place  t) 
come  to,  an'  that  we  will  still  have  it  to  come 
to,  and  blessed  be  His  name  for  all  things ! 
CJome,  Peety,"  he  added,  after  a  "pause,  "let 
us  see  how  they  all  are  inside  ;  I'm  longin' 
to  see  them,  especially  poor,  dear  Dora ;  an' 
— Gk>d  bless  me  \  here  she  is  I — no,  she  ran 
back  to  tell  them — but  ay — oh,  ay!  here 
she  is  again,  my  darlin'  girl,  comin'  to  meet 
me. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
an  interesting,  slender  girl,  about  eighteen, 
blushing,  and  laughing,  and  crying,  all  at 
once,  came  flying  towards  him,  and  throwing 
her  white  arms  about  his  neck,  fell  upon  his 
bosom,  kissed  him,  and  wept  with  delight  at 
his  return. 

"  An*  so,  father  dear,  you're  back  to  us ! 
My  gracious,  we  thought  you'd  never  come 
home  I  Sure  you  wom't  sick  ?  We  thought 
maybe  that  you  took  ill,  or  that — that — 
something  happened  you  ;  and  we  wanted  to 
send  Bryan  fiiter  you — but  nothing  happened 
you  ? — nor  you  wom't  sick  ?  " 

"You  affectionate,  foolish  darlin',  no,  I 
wasn't  sick ;  nor  noting  ill  happened  me« 
Dora." 

"Oh,  thank  God!  Look  at  them,"  she 
proceeded,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
house,  "look  at  them  all  crowdin'  to  the 
door — and  here's  Shibby,  too,  and  Bryan 
himself — an'  see  my  mother  ready  to  lep  out 
of  herself  wid  pure  joy — the  Lord  be  praised 
that  you're  safe  back ! " 

At  this  moment  his  second  daughter  ran 
to  him,  and  a  repetition  of  welcome  similar 
to  that  which  he  received  from  Dora  took 
place.  His  son  Bryan  grasped  his  hand, 
and  said,  whilst  a  tear  stood  even  in  his  eye, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  safe  home.  The 
old  man,  in  return,  grasped  his  hand  with  an 
expression  of  deep  feeling,  and  after  having 
inquired  if  they  had  been  all  well  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  proceeded  with  them  to  the  house. 
Here  the  scene  wras  still  more  interesting. 
Mra  M'Mahon  stood  smiling  at  the  door, 
but  as  he  came  near,  she  was  obliged  once 
or  twice  to  wipe  away  the  tears  with  the  cor- 
ner of  her  handkerchiel  We  have  often  ob- 
served how  much  fervid  piety  is  mingled 
with  the  affections  of  the  Insh  people  when 
in  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  this  meeting 
between  the  old  man  and  his  wife  presented 
an  additional  proof  of  it 

"  Blessed  be  God ! "  exclaimed  his  wife^ 
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tenderly  embracing  him,  ''  blessed  be  Gk>d, 
Tom  darlin',  that  you're  safe  back  to  us! 
An'  how  are  you,  ayoumeen  ?  an'  wor  you 
well  ever  since?  an*  there  was  nothin' — 
musha,  go  out  o'  this,  Ranger,  you  thief — 
joch,  God  forgive  me !  what  am  I  sayin*  ?  siire 
;the  poor  dog  is  as  glad  as  the  best  of  us — 
'  arrah,  thin,  look  at  the  afifectionate  crathur, 
a'most  beside  himself!  Dora^  amUishy  give 
him  the  could  stirabout  that's  in  the  skillet, 
tist  for  his  affection,  the  crathur.  Here, 
Banger — Ranger,  I  say — oh  no,  sorra  one's 
in  the  house  now  but  yourself,  Tom.  Well, 
an'  there  was  nothing  wrong  wid  you  ?  " 

"Nothin*,  Nancy,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty—down, poor  fellow — there  now, 
Ranger — ooh,  behave,  you  fooHsh  dog — 
miisha,  see  this ! " 

"  Throth,  Tom,"  continued  his  loving  wife, 
"  let  what  will  happen,  it's  the  last  journey 
ever  we'll  let  you  take  from  ua  Ever  an' 
ever,  there  we  wor  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'  a 
thousand  things  about  you.  At  one  time 
that  something  happened  you  ;  then  that  you 
fell  sick  an'  had  none  but  strangers  about 
you.  Throth  we  won't ;  let  what  wiU  hap- 
pen, you  must  stay  wid  us." 

"  Indeed  an'  I  never  knewn  how  I  loved 
the  place,  an'  you  all,  till  I  went ;  but,  thank 
Gt)d,  I  hope  it's  the  last  journey  ever  IH 
have  to  take  from  either  you  or  it." 

"  Shibby,  run  down  to-— or  do  you,  Dora, 
go,  you're  the  souplest — to  Paddy  Mullen's 
and  Jemmy  Kelly's,  and  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  an'  tell  them  to  come  up,  that 
your  father's  home.  Run  now,  acushla,  an' 
if  you  fall  don't  wait  to  rise  ;  an'  Shibby, 
darUn',  do  you  whang  down  a  lot  o'  that 
bacon  into  rashers,  your  lather  must  be  at 
death's  door  wid  hunger ;  but  wasn't  it  well 
that  I  thought  of  having  the  whiskey  in,  for 
you  see  afther  Thursday  last  we  didn't  know 
tvhat  minute  you'd  dhrop  in  on  us,  Tom,  an' 
I  said  it  was  best  to  be  prepared.  Give 
Peety  a  chair,  the  crature;  copie  forrid, 
Peety,  an'  take  a  sate  ;  an'  how  are  you  ?  an' 
howl  the  girsha  wid  ^ou.  an'  wheJis  she  ?  " 

To  these  questions,  thus  rapidly  put, 
Peety  returned  suitable  answers ;  but  indeed 
Mra  Mlldiihon  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  them, 
having  gone  to  another  room  to  produce 
the  whi^y  she  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Here,"  she  said,  reappearing  with  a 
huge  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
otl^r,  "  a  sip  o'  the  right  sort  will  help  you 
afther  your  long  journey ;  you  must  be  tired, 
be  coorse,  so  tf^e  this." 

"  Aisy,  Bridget,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"  don't  fill  it ;  you'D  make  me  hearty"  * 

•  Hearty— tipiiy. 


"  Throth  an'  I  wiU  fiU  it,"  she  .replied. 
''  ay,  an'  put  a  heap  on  it  There  now,  finish 
that  bumper." 

The  old  man,  with  a  smiling  and  happ,Y 
face,  received  the  glass,  and  taking  his  wife's 
hand  in  his,  looked  at  her,  and  then  upon 
them  ail,  with  an  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
"Bridget,  your  health;  childre',  all  your 
healths;  and  here's  to  Carriglass,  an'  may 
we  long  Uve  happy  in  it,  as  we  will,  plasia 
God  I  Peety,  not  forgettin'  you  1 " 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  glass  went 
round,  nor  that  Peety  was  notpmitted  in  the 
hospitaUty  any  more  than  in  the  toast 

"  Here,  Bryan,"  said  Mra  M'Mahon,  **  lay 
that  bottle  on  the  dresser,  it's  not  worth 
while  puttin'  it  past  till  the  neighbors  comes 
up  ;  an'  it's  they  that'll  be  the  glad  neighbors 
to  see  you  safe  back  agin,  Tom." 

In  this  she  spoke  truth.  Honest  and 
hearty  was  the  welcome  he  received  from 
them,  as  with  sparkUng  eyes  and  a  warm 
grasp  they  greeted  him  on  his  return.  Not 
only  had  Paddy  Mullin  and  Jemmy  Kelly  run 
up  in  haste — the  latter,  who  had  been  dig- 
ging in  his  garden,  without  waiting  to  put 
on  his  hat  or  coat^but  other  famihes  in  the 
neighborhood,  young  and  old,  crowded  in  to 
welcome  him  home— ^rom  Dublin — for  in 
that  lay  the  principal  charm.  The  bottle  was 
again  produced,  and  a  hoHday  spu'it  now 
prevailed  among  them.  Questions  upon 
questions  were  put  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  wonders  they  had  heard  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis— of  the  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  travellers  ~  the  kidnapping  of 
strangers  from  the  country — the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant's Castle,  with  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four windows  in  it,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary sights  and  prodigies  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  contain.  In  a  few  minutes  after  this 
friendly  accession  to  their  numbers  had  taken 
place,  a  youth  entered  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — handsome,  tall,  and  well-made — in 
fact,  such  a  stripling  as  gave  imdeniable 
promise  of  becoming  a  fine,  powerful  young 
man.  On  being  handed  a  glass  of  whiskey 
he  shook  hands  with  M'Mahon,  welcomed 
him  home,  and  then  drank  all  their  healths 
by  name  until  he  came  to  that  of  Dora,  when 
he  paused,  and,  coloring,  merely  nodded 
towards  her.  We  cannot  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  this  omission,  nor  do  more  than 
record  what  actually  happened.  Neither  do 
we  know  why  Dora  blushed  so  deeply  as  she 
did,  nor  why  the  sparkling  and  rapid  glance 
which  she  gave  him  in  return  occasioned  him 
to  look  down  with  an  appearance  of  confu- 
sion and  pain.  That  some  understanding 
subsisted  l>Btween  young  Cavanagh — for  he 
was  Gerald's  son— and  Dora  might  have  been 
evident  to  a  close  observer ;  but  in  truth 
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there  was  at  that  moment  no  such  thing  as  a 
close  observer  among  them,  every  eye  being 
fixed  with  impatience  and  curiosity  upon 
Tom  M'Mahon,  who  had  now  most  of  the 
conversation  to  himself,  little  else  being  left 
to  the  share  of  his  auditors  than  the  inter- 
jectional  phrases  and  exclamations  of  won- 
der at  his  extraordinary  account  of  Dublin. 

"But,  father,"  said  Bryan,  "about  the 
business  that  brought  you  there  ?  Did  you 
get  the  Renewsd  ?  " 

"I  got  as  good,"  replied  the  simple-heart- 
ed old  man,  "  an'  that  was  the  word  of  a  gin- 
tleman — an'  sure  they  say  that  thal*8  the  best 
security  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  but  how  was  it  ?  "  they  exclaimed, 
"  an*  how  did  it  happen  that  you  didn't  get 
the  Lease  itself?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,"  he  proceeded  in  reply, 
"the  poor  gintleman  was  near  his  end — an' 
it  was  owin'  to  Pat  Corrigan  that  I  seen  him 
at  all — for  Pat,  you  know,  is  his  own  man. 
When  I  went  in  to  where  he  sat  I  found  Mr. 
Fethertonge  the  agent  wid  him  :  he  had  a 
night-cap  on,  an'  was  sittin'  in  a  big  aim- 
chair,  wid  one  of  his  f^t  an'  a  leg  swaythed 
wid  danneL  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  write 
or  sign  papers.  *  WeU,  M'Mahon,  says  he — 
for  he  was  always  as  keen  as  a  briar,  an' 
knew  me  at  once — *  what  do  you  want  ?  an' , 
what  has  brought  you  from  the  country  ?  '  I 
then  spoke  to  him  about  the  new  lease  ;  an' 
he  said  to  Fethertonge,  '  prepare  M'Mahon 's 
lease,  Fethertonge ; — you  shall  have  a  new 
lease,  M'Mahon.  You  are  an  honest  man, 
and  your  family  have  been  so  for  many  a  long 
year  upon  our  property.  As  my  health  is 
imsartin,'  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Fether- 
tonge, *  I  take  Mr.  Fethertonge  here  to  wit- 
ness, that  in  case  anything  should  happen 
me  I  give  you  my  promise  for  a  renewal — 
an'  not  only  in  my  name  alone,  but  in  my 
son  s  ;  an'  I  now  lave  it  upon  him  to  fulfil 
my  intentions  an'  my  words,  if  I  should  not 
live  to  see  it  done  myself.  Mr.  Fethertonge 
here  has  brought  me  papers  to  sign,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  hould  a  pen,  or  if  I  was  I'd 
give  you  a  written  promise ;  but  you  have 
my  solemn  word,  I  fear  my  d}dn'  word,  in 
Mr.  Fethertonge's  presence— that  you  shall 
have  a  lease  of  your  farm  at  the  ould  rint 
It  is  such  tenants  as  you  we  want,  M'Mahon, 
an'  that  we  ought  to  encourage  on  our  prop- 
erty. Fethertonge,  do  you  in  the  mane  time 
see  that  a  lease  i^  prepared  for  M'Mahon ;  an' 
see,  at  all  events,  that  my  wishes  shall  be 
carried  into  effect'  Sich  was  his  last  words 
to  me,  but  he  was  a  corpse  on  the  next  day 
but  one  afterwards." 

"  It's  jist  as  good,"  they  exdaimed  with  one 
voice  ;  "  for  what  is  betther,  or  what  can  be 
betther  than  the  word  of  an  Irish  gentleman  f  " 


"What  ought  to  be  betther,  at  all  events?" 
said  Bryan.  "Well,  father,  so  far  everything 
is  right.,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  son 
will  fulfil  his  words — Mr.  Fethertonge  him- 
self isn't  the  thing ;  but  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  be  our  enemy.  We  always  stood  weU 
with  the  ould  man,  an'  I  hope  wiU  with  the 
son.  Come,  mother,  move  the  bottle  again 
— there's  another  round  in  it  still ;  an'  as 
everything  looks  so  well  and  our  mind  is 
aisy,  we'll  see  it  to  the  bottom." 

The  conversation  was  again  resumed, 
questions  were  once  more  asked  concerning 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  DubHn,  of  which 
one  would  imagine  they  could  scarcely  ever 
hear  enough,  until  the  evening  was  tolerably 
far  advanced,  when  the  neighbors  withdrew 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  left  M'JVIahon 
and  his  family  altogether  to  themselves. 

Peety,  now  that  the  joy  and  gratulation  for 
the  return  of  their  father  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, lost  no  time  in  dehvering  Hycy  Burke's 
communication  into  the  hands  of  Bryan. 
The  latter,  on  opening  it,  started  with  sur- 
prise not  inferior  to  that  with  which  Kathleen 
Cavanagh  had  perused  the  missive  addressed 
to  her.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  letter  received 
by  Bryan,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  actually 
designed  by  the  writer,  produced  the  self- 
same symptoms  of  deep  resentment  upon 
him  that  the  mild  and  gentle  Kathleen  Ca- 
vanagh experienced  on  the  perusal  of  her 
own.  His  face  became  flushed  and  his  eye 
blazed  with  indignation  as  he  went  through 
its  contents ;  after  which  he  once  more 
looked  at  the  superscription,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  passion  into  which  it 
had  thrown  ^lim,  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  laugh. 

"Peety,"  said  he,  resuming  his  gravity, 
"  you  carried  a  letter  from  Hycy  Burke  to 
Kathleen  Cavanagh  to-day?" 

"Who  says  that?"  repUed  Peety,  who 
could  not  but  remember  the  solemnity  of  his 
promise  to  that  accomplished  gentleman. 

"I  do,  Peety." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  you,  Bryan,  nor  pre- 
vent you  from  thinking  so,  sure — stick  to 
that" 

"  Why,  I  know  you  did,  Peety." 

"  WeU,  acushla,  an'  if  you  do,  your  only  so 
much  the  wiser." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  continued  Bryan, 
"  it's  a  private  afiGEiir,  or  intended  to  be  so — 
an'  Mr.  Hycy  has  made  you  promise  not  to 
spake  of  it." 

"  Sure  you  know  all  about  it,  Bryan  ;  an' 
isn't  that  enough  for  you  ?  Only  what  an- 
swer am  I  to  give  him  ?  " 

"None  at  present,  Peety ;  but  say^ITl  see 
himself  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  That's  your  answer,  then  ?  " 
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**  That's  all  the  answer  I  can  give  till  I  see 
himself,  as  I  said." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Bryan,  an'  God  be  wid 
you ! " 

"  Good-bye,  Peety  !  "  and  thus  they  part- 
ed. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Hyq^  and  a  Confidant — Jemmy  Burke  Brfusea  to 

be  Made  a  Fool  of. 

Hycy  Burke  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat 
ardent  temperament,  are  capable  of  abiding 
the  issue  of  an  event  with  more  than  ordinary 
patience.  Having  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  circimistance  which  occasioned  Bryan 
M'Mahon's  resentment,  he  waited  for  a  day 
of  two  under  the  expectation  that  his  friend 
was  providing  the  sum  necessary  to  accom- 
modate him.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
passed,  however,  without  his  having  received 
any  reply  whatsoever;  and  Hycy,  who  had 
iiet  his  heart  upon  Crazy  Jane,  on  finding  that 
his  £ather — who  possessed  as  much  firmness 
as  he  did  of  generosity — absolutely  refused 
to  pay  for  her,  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time 
in  putting  Bryan's  friendship  to  the  test 
To  this,  indeed,  he  was  urged  by  Burton,  a 
wealthy  but  knavish  country  horse-dealer,  as 
we  said,  who  wrote  to  him  that  unless  he 
paid  for  her  within  a  given  period,  he  must 
be  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  a  per- 
son who  had  offered  him  a  higher  price. 
This  message  was  very  offensive  to  Hycy, 
whose  great  foible,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  not  merely  in 
appearance,  but  in  means  and  circumstances. 
He  consequently  had  come  to  the  determin- 
ation of  writing  again  to  MlViahon  upon  the 
same  subject,  when  chance  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  market  of  Ballymacan. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
health,  Hycy  opened  the  matter : — 

"I  asked  you  to  lend  me  five-and-thirty 
pounds  to  secure  Crazy  Jane,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  didn't  even  answer  my  letter.  I  admit 
I'm  pretty  deeply  in  your  debt,  as  it  is,  my 
dear  Bryan,  but  you  know  I'm  safe." 

'*  I'm  not  at  this  moment  thinking  much 
of  money  matters,  Hycy ;  but,  as  you  like 
plain  speaking,  I  tell  you  candidly  that  111 
lend  you  no  money." 

Hycy's  manner  changed  all  at  once ;  he 
looked  at  Mlklahon  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
said  in  quite  a  different  tone — 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  coldness,  Bryan  ? 
Have  I  offended  you  V  " 

"  Not  knowingly — but  you  have  offended 
me ;  an'  that's  all  111  say  about  it" 


"  Fm  not  aware  of  it"  replied  the  other — ' 
"  my  word  and  honor  I'm  not" 

Bryan  felt  himself  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
difficulty  ;  he  could  not  openly  quarrel  with 
Hycy,  imless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  disclose 
the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  which,  as  matters 
then  stood  between  him  and  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  to  whom  he  had  not  actually  declared 
his  affection,  would  have  been  an  act  of  great 
presumption  on  his  part 

" Good-bye,  Hycy,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  tould 
you  my  mind,  and  now  I've  done  with  it" 

"With  all  my  heart!"  said  the  other — 
"that's  a  matter  of  taste  on  your  part 
You're  offended,  you  say ;  yet  you  choose  to 
put  the  offence  in  your  pocket  It  s  all  right, 
I  suppose — but  you  know  best  Good-bye 
to  you,  at  all  events,"  he  added  ;  "  be  a  good 
boy  and  take  care  of  yourseli" 

MI^Ahon  nodded  with  good-humored  con- 
tempt in  return,  but  spoke  not 

"By  all  that  deserves  an  oath,"  exclaimed 
Hycy,  looking  bitterly  after  him,  "  if  I  should 
live  to  the  day  of  judgment  111  never  forgive 
you  your  insulting  conduct  this  day — and 
that  111  soon  make  you  feel  to  your  cost ! " 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
friends  caused  Hycy  to  feel  much  mortifica- 
tion '  and  disappointment  After  leaving 
M'Mahon,  he  went  through  the  market  e^A 
dently  with  some  particular  purpose  in  view, 
if  one  could  judge  from  his  manner.  He 
first  proceeded  to  the  turf-market  and 
looked  with  searching  eye  among  those  who 
stood  waiting  to  dispose  of  their  loads. 
From  this  locaHty  he  turned  his  steps  suc- 
cessively to  other  parts  of  the  town,  still  look- 
ing keenly  about  him  as  he  went  along  At 
length  he  seemed  disappointed  or  indifferent 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which,  and  stood  coil- 
ing the  lash  of  his  whip  in  the  dust  some- 
times quite  unconsciously,  and  sometimes  as 
if  a  wager  depended  on  the  success  with 
which  he  did  it — when,  on  looking  down  the 
street  he  observed  a  little  broad,  squat  man, 
with  a  fiery  red  head,  a  fetce  almost  scaly  with 
freckles,  wide  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  a 
nose  so  thoroughly  of  the  saddle  species,  that 
a  rule  laid  across  the  base  of  it,  immediately 
between  the  eyes,  would  lie  close  to  the 
whole  front  of  his  face.  In  addition  to  these 
personal  accompHshments,  he  had  a  pair  of 
strong  bow  legs,  terminating  in  two  broad, 
flat  feet,  in  complete  keeping  with  his  whole ' 
figure,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for 
symmetry,  was  nevertheless  indicative  of 
great  and  extraordinary  strength.  He  wore 
neither  stockings  nor  cravat  of  any  kind,  but 
had  a  pair  of  strong  clouted  brogues  upon 
his  feet ;  thus  disclosing  to  the  spectator  two 
legs  and  ^  breast  that  were  covered  over 
with  a  fell  of  red  close  hair  that  might  have 
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been  loDg  and  strong  enough  for  a  badger. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  short  whip,  resem- 
bling a  carrot  in  shape,  and  evidently  of  such 
a  description  as  no  man  that  had  any  regard 
for  his  health  would  wish  to  come  in  contact 
with,  especially  from  the  hand  of  such  a 
double-jointed  but  mis-shapen  Hercules  as 
bore  ii 

Ted,  how  goes  it,  my  man  ?  " 
Qhe  dhe  shin  dirthii,  a  dinaousal  f  "  replied 
Ted,  surveying  him  with  a  stare. 

"  D — n  you !  "  was  about  to  proceed  from 
Hycy's  lips  when  he  perceived  that  a  very 
active  magistrate,  named  Jennings,  stood 
within  hearing.  The  latter  passed  on,  how- 
ever, and  Hycy  proceeded  : — **  I  was  about 
to  abuse  you,  Ted,  for  coming  out  with  your 
Irish  to  me"  he  said,  " until  I  saw  Jennings, 
and  then  I  had  you." 

"Throgs,  din,  Meeisther  Hycy,  I  don't  like 
the  Bairlha* — 'caise  I  can't  sphake  her  prop- 
erly, at  all,  at  alL  Come  you  'out  wid  the 
Ga^ck  fwhor  me,  i'  you  plaise,  Meeisther 
Hycy." 

"  D — n  your  (Jaelic ! "  replied  Hycy — "  no, 
I  won't — I  don't  speak  ii" 

"  The  Laud  forget  you  for  that  I  "  replied 
Ted,  with  a  grin  ;  "  my  ould  grandmudher 
might  lam  it  frwhom  you — hach,  ach,  ha !  " 

"None  of  your  d---d  impertinence,  Ted. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Fwhat  would  her  be  ?  "  asked  Ted,  with 
a  face  in  which  there  might  be  read  such  a 
compound  of  cunning,  vacuity,  and  ferocity 
as  could  rarely  be  witnessed  in  the  same 
countenance. 

"  Can  you  come  down  to  me  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'll  be  busy." 

"  Where  are  you  at  work  now  ?  " 

"In  Glendearg,  above." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  can't  come  to  me,  I 
must  only  go  to  you.  Will  you  be  there  to- 
night ?  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  very  par- 
ticular business." 

"  Shiss ;  you  unll,  dhin,  wanst  more  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  significantly. 

"I  think  so." 

"Shiss — ay — vary  good.  Pwen  will  she 
come  ?  " 

"  About  eleven  or  twelve ;  so  don't  be  from 
about  the  place  anywhere." 

"  Shiss— dhin— vary  good.     Is  dhat  all  ?  " 

"  That's  aU  now.  Are  your  turf  dry  or 
toctf  to-day?" 

*  English  tongue. 

f  One  method  of  spelling  Poteen  is  by  bringing 
in  kishes  of  turf  to  the  neighboring  markets,  when 
those  who  are  up  to  the  secret  parchase  the  turf,  or 

Sretend  to  do  m ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ig  the  load,  the  Keg  of  Poteen  is  quickly  passed 
into  the  house  of  him  who  purchases  the  turf. — 
Are  your  turf  toet  or  dryf  was,  consequently,  a 
pasi'Word. 


"  Not  varydhry,''  rephed  Ted,  with  a  grin  so 
wide  that,  as  was  humorously  said  by  a 
neighbor  of  his,  "  it  would  take  a  telescope 
to  enable  a  man  to  see  from  the  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other." 

Hycy  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Ted,  crack- 
ing his  whip,  proceeded  up  the  town  to  sell 
his  turl 

Hycy  now  sauntered  about  through  the 
market,  chatting  here  and  there  among  ac- 
quaintances, with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
neither  life  nor  anything  connected  with  it 
could  occasion  any  earthly  trouble.  Indeed, 
it  mattered  Uttle  what  he  felt,  his  easiness  of 
manner  was  such  that  not  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances could  for  a  moment  impute  to 
him  the  possibihty  of  ever  being  weighed 
down  by  trouble  or  care  of  any  kind  ;  and 
lest  his  natural  elasticity  of  spirits  might  &il 
to  sustain  this  perpetual  buoyancy,  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  fortify  himself  with  arti- 
ficial support.  Meet  him  when  or  where 
you  might,  be  it  at  six  in  the  morning  or 
twelve  at  night,  you  were  certain  to  cateh 
from  his  breath  the  smell  of  liquor,  either  in 
its  naked  simplicity  or  disguised  and  modi- 
fied in  some  shape. 

His  ride  home,  though  a  rapid,  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasing  one.  M'Mahon  had  not 
only  refused  to  lend  him  the  money  he  stood 
in  need  of,  but  actually  quarrelled  with  him, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  that  he  might  make  the  quarrel  a  plea 
for  refusing  him.  This  disappointment,  to  a 
person  of  Hycy's  disposition,  was,  we  have 
seen,  bitterly  vexatious,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  reached  home  in  anything 
but  an  agreeable  humor.  Having  dismount- 
ed, he  was  about  to  enter  the  hall-door,  when 
his  attention  was  directed  towards  Uiat  of 
the  kitehen  by  a  rather  loud  hammering,  and 
on  turning  his  eyes  to  the  spot  he  found  two 
or  three  tinkers  very  busily  engaged  in  sol- 
dering, clasping,  and  otherwise  repairing  cer- 
tain vessels  belonging  to  that  warm  and  spa- 
cious estabUshmeni  The  leader  of  these 
vagrants  was  a  man  named  Philip  Hogan, 
a  fellow  of  surprising  strength  and  desperate 
character,  whose  feats  of  hardihood  and 
daring  had  given  him  a  fearful  notoriety  over 
a  large  district  of  the  country.  Hogan  was 
a  man  whom  almost  every  one  feared,  being, 
from  confidence,  we  presume,  in  his  great* 
strength,  as  well  as  by  nature,  both  insolent, 
overbearing,  and  ruffianly  in  the  extreme. 
His  inseparable  and  appropriate  companion 
was  a  fierce  and  powerful  bull-dog  of  the  old 
Irish  breed,  wluch  he  had  so  admirably 
trained  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  give 
him  a  sign,  and  he  would  seize  by  ihe  throat 
either  man  or  beast,  merely  in  compliance 
vnth  the  will  of  his  master.     On  this  occa« 
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Bion  he  was  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  were,  in  feict,  nearly  as  impu- 
dent and  offensive  ruffians  as  himself.  Hycy 
paused  for  a  moment,  seemed  thoughtful, 
and  tapped  his  boot  with  the  point  of  his 
whip  as  he  looked  at  them.  On  entering  the 
parlor  he  found  dinner  over,  and  his  father, 
as  was  usual,  waiting  to  get  his  tumbler  ojf 
punch. 

"Where's  my  mother?"  he  asked — 
"Where's  Mra  Burke  ?  " 

On  uttering  the  last  words  he  raised  his 
voice  so  as  she  might  distinctly  hear  him. 

"She's  above  stairs  gettin' the  whiskey," 
repHed  his  father,  "and  God  knows  she's 
long  enough  about  it." 

Hycy  ran  up,  and  meeting  her  on  the 
lobby,  said,  in  a  low,  anxious  voice — 

"  Well,  what  news  ?    Will  he  stand  it  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  " you  may  give  up  the 
notion — he  won't  do  it,  an'  there's  no  use  in 
axin'  him  any  more." 

"He  won't  do  it  I "  repeated  the  son; 
"  are  you  certain  now  ?  " 

"  Sure  an'  sartin.  I  done  all  that  could 
be  done  ;  but  it's  worse  an'  worse  he  got" 

Something  escaped  Hycy  in  the  shape  of 
an  ejaculation,  of  which  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion at  present ;  he  immediately  added : — 

"  W^ell,  never  mind.  Heavens !  how  I 
pity  you,  ma'am — to  be  united  to  such  a 
a--d — hem ! — to  such  a — a — such  a — gentle- 
man!  " 

Mra  Burke  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  useless  tc  indulge  in  any 
compassion  of  the  kind. 

"  The  thing's  now  past  cure,"  she  said  ; 
"I'm  a  marthyr,  an'  that's  all  that's  about 
it.     Come  down  till  I  get  you  your  dinner." 

Hycy  took  his  seat  in  the  parlor,  and  began 
to  give  a  stave  of  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  : " — 

"  *  Loud  roar'd  the  dreadful  thunder, 
The  rain  a  deluge  pours  ; 
The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 
By  light'ning's  vivid — ' 

By  the  way,  mother,  what  are  those  robbing 
ruffians,  the  Hogans,  doing  at  the  kitchen 
door  there  ?  " 

"  Troth,  whatever  they  like,"  she  repHed. 
"  I  tould  that  vagabond,  Philip,  that  I  had 
nothing  for  them  to  do,  an'  says  he,  '  I'm  the 
best  judge  of  that,  Bosha  Burke.'  An,  with 
that  he  walks  into  the  kitchen,  an'  takes 
everything  that  he  seen  a  flaw  in,  an'  there 
he  and  them  sat  a  mendin'  an'  sotherin'  an' 
hammerin'  away  at  them,  without  ever  sayin* 
*  by  your  lave.' " 

"It's  perfectly  well  known  that  they're 
robbers,"  said  Hycy,  "and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they're  in  connection  with  a 
Dublin  gang,  who  are  in  this  part  of  the 


country  at  present     However,  I'll  speak  to 
the  ruffians  about  such  conduct" 

He  then  left  the  parlor,  and  proceeding  to 
the  farmyard,  made  a  signal  to  one  of  the 
Hogans,  who  went  down  hammer  in  hand  to 
where  he  stood.  During  a  period  of  ten 
minutes,  he  and  Hycy  remained  in  conver- 
sation, but  of  what  character  it  was,  whether 
friendly  or  otherwise,  the  distance  at  which 
they  stood  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  ascertain.  Hycy  then  returned  to  dinner, 
whilst  his  father  in  the  meantime  sat  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  sipping  fix)m  time  to  time  at 
his  tumbler  of  punch.  Mrs.  Burke,  herself 
occupied  an  arm-chair  to  the  left  of  the  Are, 
engaged  at  a  stocking  which  was  one  of  a 
pair  that  she  contrived  to  knit  for  her  hus- 
band during  every  twelve  months ;  and  on 
the  score  of  which  she  pleaded  strong  claims 
to  a  character  of  most  exemplary  and  inde- 
fatigable industry. 

"Any  news  £rom  the  market,  Hycy?" 
said  his  father. 

"Yes,"  repHed  Hycy,  in  that  dry  ironical 
tone  which  he  always  used  to  his  parents — 
"rather  interesting — Bally macan  is  in  the 
old  place." 

"  Bekaise,"  replied  his  father,  with  more 
quickness  than  might  be  expected,  as  he 
whiffed  away  the  smoke  with  a  face  of  very 
sarcastic  humor  ;  "  I  hard  it  had  gone  up  a 
bit  towards  the  mountains — but  I  knew  you 
wor  the  boy  could  tell  me  whether  it  had  or 
not~ha  !— ha !— ha ! " 

This  rejoinder,  in  addition  to  the  intelli- 
gence Hycy  had  just  received  from  his 
mother,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  his 
temper.  "  You  may  laugh,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  if  your  respectable  father  had  treated 
you  in  a  spirit  so  stingy  and  beggarly  as 
that  which  I  experience  at  your  hands,  I 
don't  know  how  you  might  have  borne  ii" 

"  My  father  1 "  repUed  Burke  ;  "  take  your 
time,  Hycy — my  hand  to  you,  he  had  a 
different  son  to  manage  from  what  I  have." 

"God  sees  that's  truth,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  turning  the  expression  to  her  son's  ac- 
count 

"  I  was  no  gentleman,  Hycy,"  Burke  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  ?  "  said  the  son,  with  a 
sneer.     "  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Nor  no  spendthrift,  Hycy." 

"  No,"  said  the  wife,  "  you  never  had  the 
spirit ;  you  were  ever  and  always  a  molshy,*'* 

"  An'  yet  viohOiy  as  I  was,"  he  replied, 
"  you  wor  glad  to  catch  me.  But  Hycy,  my 
good  boy,  I  didn't  cost  my  father  at  the  rate 
of  from  a  hundre'-an'-fifty  to  two-hundre*-a- 
year,  an'  get  myself  laughed  a^  and  snubbed 

—    —   -  I  ^—- 

*  A  womanly,  contemptible  fellow. 
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by  my  superiors,  for  forcin'  myself  into  their 
company.  * 

"  Can't  you  let  the  boy  ait  his  dinner  in 

peace,  at  any  rate  ?  "  said  his  mother.  ''  Upon 

my  credit  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 

'  drove  him  away  fi-om  us  altogether.*' 

^      "  I  only  want  to  drive  him  into  common 

( sense,  and  the  respectful  feeling  he  ought  to 

show  to  both  you    an*  me,   Rosha,'*  said 

Burke  ;  "  if  he  expects  to  have  either  luck 

or  grace,  or  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him, 

he*U  change  his  coorses,  an*  not  keep  breakin* 

lay  heart  as  he*s  doin*.*' 

"Will  you  pay  for  the  mare  I  bought, 
father?**  asked  Hycy,  very  seriously.  "I 
have  already  told  you,  that  I  paid  three 
guineas  earnest ;  I  hope  you  will  regard  your 
name  and  family  so  far  as  to  prevent  me  from 
breaking  my  word  —  besides  leading  the 
world  to  suppose  that  you  are  a  poor  man.** 

"Regard  my  name  and  family  I  **  returned 
the  father,  with  a  look  of  bitterness  and  sor- 
row ;  "  who  is  bringin*  them  into  disgrace, 
Hycy  ?  ** 

"In  the  meantime,"  replied  the  son,  "I 
have  asked  a  plain  question,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
I  expect  a  plain  answer ;  will  you  pay  for  the 
mare?*' 

"  An*  supposin'  I  don*t  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  Mr.  Burke,  if  you  don't  you 
won*t,  that's  alL" 

"I  must  stop  some  time,"  replied  his 
father,  "  an'  that  is  now.  /  vx)n'i  pay  for 
her." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  I  shall  feel  obliged,  as 
your  respectable  wife  has  just  said,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  eat,  and  if  possible,  live  in 
peace.*'* 

"  Pm  speakin*  only  for  your — *' 

"  That  will  do  now — hush — silence  if  you 
please." 

"Hycy  dear,"  said  the  mother;  "why 
would  you  ax  him  another  question  about 
it?     Drop  the  thing  altogether." 

"  I  will,  mother,  but  I  pity  you  ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  thank  you,  ma*am,  of  your  ad- 
vice." 

"  Hycy,**  she  continued,  with  a  view  of 
chanp:ing  the  conversation  ;  "  did  you  hear 
that  Tom  M'Bride's  dead  ?  *' 

"  No  ma'am,  but  I  expected  it ;  when  did 
he  die?" 

Before  his  father  could  reply,  a  fumbling 
was  heard  at  the  hall-door  ;  and,  the  next 
moment,  Hogan,  thrust  in  his  huge  head  and 
shoulders  began  to  examine  the  lock  by  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  key  in  it 

"Hogan,  what  are  you  about?"  asked 
Hycy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,'*  replied  the  ruffian  ; 
"  I  only  wished  to  know  if  the  lock  wanted 
mendin' — that  was  all,  Masther  Hycy." 


"Begone,  sirra,"  said  the  other;  "how 
dare  you  have  the  presumption  to  take  such 
a  hberty  ?  you  impudent  scoundrel !  Mother, 
you  had  better  pay  them,**  he  added ;  "  give 
the  vagabonds  anything  they  ask,  to  get  rid 
of  them." 

Having  dined,  her  worthy  son  mixed  a 
tumbler  of  punch,  and  while  drinking  it,  he 
amused  himself,  as  was  his  custom,  by  sing- 
ing snatches  of  various  songs,  and  drumming 
with  his  fingers  upon  the  table  ;  whilst  every 
now  and  then  he  could  hear  the  tones  of  his 
mother's  voice  in  high  altercation  with  Hogan 
and  his  brothers.  This,  however,  after  a 
time,  ceased,  and  she  returned  to  the  parlor 
a  good  deal  chafed  by  the  dispute. 

"There's  one  thing  I  wonder  at,"  she  ob- 
served, "that  of  all  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, Gerald  Cavanagh  would  allow  sich 
vagabonds  as  they  an*  Kate  Hogan  is,  to  put 
in  his  kiln.  Troili,  Hycy,'*  she  added,  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  warning  and  significant  tone 
of  voice,  "  if  there  wasn't  something  low  an' 
mane  in  him,  he  wouldn't  do  it** 

"  *  Tia  when  the  cap  is  smiling  before  us. 
And  we  pledge  untx>  our  hearts — ' 

Your  health,  mother.  Mr.  Burke,  here's  to 
you  !  Why  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Mra 
Burke.  The  Cavanagh  family  is  but  an  up- 
start one  at  best ;  it  wants  antiquity,  ma*am 
— a  mere  afiGur  of  yesterday,  so  what  after  all 
could  you  expect  from  it  ?  *' 

Honest  Jemmy  looked  at  him  and  then 
groaned.  "An  upstart  family! — that'll  do 
— oh,  murdher — well,  'tis  respectable  at  all 
events;  however,  as  to  havin'  the  Hogans 
about  them — they  wor  always  about  them  ; 
it  was  the  same  in  their  father's  time.  I  re- 
member otdd  Laghlin  Hogan,  an*  his  whole 
danjamfrey,  men  an*  women,  young  an*  old, 
wor  near  six  months  out  o*  the  year  about 
ould  Gerald  Cavanagh's — the  present  man's 
father  ;  andanother  thing  you  may  build  upon 
— ^that  whoever  ud  chance  to  ^eak  a  hard 
word  against  one  o*  the  Cavanagh  family, 
before  Philip  Hogan  or  any  of  his  brothers, 
would  stand  a  strong  chance  of  a  shirtful  o' 
sore  bones.  Besides,  we  all  know  how 
PhiUp's  father  saved  Mrs.  Cavanagh's  Hfe 
about  nine  or  ten  months  after  her  marriage. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  bad  qualities  the  vaga- 
bonds have,  want  of  gratitude  isn't  among 
them." 


<<  i 


-That  are  true,  boys,  tme, 


The  skj  of  this  life  opens  o'er  us. 
And  heaven^-' 

M'Bride,  ma'am,  wiU  be  a  severe  loss  to  his 
familv." 

"  Throth  he  will,  and  a  sarious  loss — for 
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among  ouTfielyes,  iliere  was  none  o*  them 
like  bvm/* 


ti  t 


Giyes  a  glance  of  its  blue—* 


I  think  I  ought  to  go  to  the  wake  to-night. 
I  know  it's  a  bit  of  a  descent  on  my  part, 
but  still  it  is  scarcely  more  than  is  due  to  a 
decent  neighbor.  Yes,  I  shall  go ;  it  is  de- 
termined on." 

**  *  I  gaVd  a  waefu'  gate  jestreen, 
A  gate  I  fear  V\\  dearly  rue ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 
Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue.' 

Mine  are  brown,  Mra  Burke — the  eyes  you 
wot  of ;  but  alas !  the  family  is  an  upstart 
one,  and  that  is  strongly  against  the  Prot- 
estant interest  in  the  case.     Heigho ! " 

Jemmy  Burke,  having  finished  his  after- 
dinner  pipe  and  his  daily  tumbler  both  to- 
gether, went  out  to  his  men ;  and  Hycy, 
with  whom  he  had  left  the  drinking  ma- 
terials, after  having  taken  a  tumbler  or  two, 
put  on  a  strong  pair  of  boots,  and  changed 
the  rest  of  his  dress  for  a  coarser  suit,  bade 
his  mother  a  poUte  good-bye,  and  informed 
her,  that  as  he  intended  to  be  present  at 
M'Bride  s  wake  he  would  most  probably  not 
return  until  near  morning. 


CHAFFER  IV. 

A  Poteen  StiU-House  at  Midnigfit — lU  Inmates. 

About  three  miles  in  a  south-western  di- 
rection from  Burke  8  residence,  the  country 
was  bounded  by  a  range  of  high  hills  and 
mountains  of  a  very  rugged  and  wild,  but 
picturesque  description.  Although  a  portion 
of  the  same  landscape,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  distinct  in  character  than  the 
position  of  the  brown  wild  hills,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mountains  from 
which  they  abutted.  The  latter  ran  in  long 
and  lofty  ranges  that  were  marked  by  a 
majestic  and  sublime  simpHcity,  whilst  the 
hills  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  seemed 
as  if  cast  about  at  random.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  glens  and  valleys  that  divided 
them  ran  in  every  possible  direction,  some- 
times crossing  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  sometimes  running 
parallel,  or  twisting  away  in  opposite  direc- 
tiona  In  one  of  those  glens  that  lay  nearest 
the  mountains,  or  rafher  indee/  among 
them,  was  a  spot  which  from  its  peculiar 
position  would  appear  to  have  been  d^gned 
from  the  very  beginning  as  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  the  illicit  distiller.     It  vras  a  kind  of 


back  chamber  ifi  the  mountains,  that  might, 
in  fact,  have  escaped  observation  altogether, 
as  it  often  did.  The  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
long  precipitous  glen,  that  could  be  entered 
only  at  its  lower  end,  and  seemed  to  termi- 
nate against  the  abrupt  side  of  the  mountain, 
like  a  cut  de  sac.  At  the  very  extremity,  how-  J 
ever,  of  this  termination,  and  a  little  on  the 
right-hand  side,  there  was  a  steep,  narrow 
pass  leading  into  a  recess  which  was  com- 
pletely encompassed  by  precipicea  Prom 
this  there  was  only  one  means  of  escape  in- 
dependently of  the  gut  through  which  it  was 
entered.  The  moors  on  the  side  most  ap- 
proachable were  level,  and  on  a  line  to  the 
eye  with  that  portion  of  the  mountains  which 
bounded  it  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  as 
one  looked  forward  ^e  space  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  continuous,  and  consequently  no 
person  could  suspect  that  there  lay  so  deep 
and  precipitous  a  glen  between  them. 

In  the  northern  comer  of  this  remarkable 
locaUty,  a  deep  cave,  having  every  necessary 
property  as  a  place  for  private  distillation, 
ran  under  the  rocks,  which  met  over  it  in  a 
kind  of  gothic  arch.  A  stream  of  water  just 
sufficient  for  the  requisite  purposes,  fell  in 
through  a  fissure  from  above,  forming  such 
a  Uttle  subterraneous  cascade  in  the  cavern 
as  human  design  itself  could  scarcely  have^ 
surpassed  in  felicity  of  adaptation  to  tlie  ob- 
ject of  an  illicit  distiller. 

To  this  cave,  then,  we  must  take  the 
Uberty  of  transporting  our  readers,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
peep  at  the  inside  of  a  Poteen  StiH-house, 
and  of  hearmg  a  portion  of  conversation, 
which,  although  not  remarkable  for  either 
elegance  or  edification,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
obhged  to  detail,  as  being  in  some  degree 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  narrative. 
Up  in  that  end  which  constituted  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cave,  and  fixed  upon  a  large 
turf  fire  which  burned  within  a  circle  of 
stones  that  supported  it,  was  a  tolerably-sized 
Still,  made  of  block-tin.  The  mouth  of  this 
Still  was  closed  by  an  air-tight  cover,  also  of 
tin,  called  the  Head,  from  which  a  tube  of 
the  same  metal  projected  into  a  large  keeve, 
or  condenser,  thai  was  kept  always  filled 
with  cool  water  by  an  incessant  stream  from 
the  cascade  we  have  described,  which  always 
ran  into  and  overflowed  it  Tlie  arm  df  tins 
head  was  fitted  and  made  air-tight,  also,  into 
a  spiral  tube  of  copper,  called  the  Worm, 
which  rested  in  the  water  of  the  cooler ;  and 
as  it  consisted  of  several  convolutions,  like 
a  cork-screw,  its  office  was  to  condense  the 
hot  vapor  which  was  transmitted  to  it  from 
the  glowing  Still  into  that  description  of 
spirits  known  as  poteen.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  cooler,  the  Worm  terminated  in  a  small 
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cock  or  spigot,  from  whicli  the  spirits  pro- 
jected in  a  lender  stream,  about  the  tluck- 
ness  of  a  quill,  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  re- 
ception. Such  was  the  position  of  the  Still, 
Head,  and  Worm,  when  in  full  operation. 
Fixed  about  the  cave,  upon  rude  stone 
stillions,  were  the  usual  vessels  requisite  for 
the  various  processes  through  which  it  was 
nex^ssary  to  put  the  malt,  before  the  wort, 
which  is  its  first  Hquid  shape,  was  fermented, 
cleared  off,  and  thrown  into  the  Still  to  be 
singled  ;  for  our  readers  must  know  that  dis- 
tillation is  a  double  process,  the^rs^  product 
being  called  singlingSj  and  the  second  or  last, 
doublings — which  is  the  perfect  Uquor.  Sacks 
of  malt,  empty  vessels,  piles  of  turf,  heaps 
of  grains,  tubs  of  wash,  and  kegs  of  whiskey, 
were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  together 
with  pots,  pans,  wooden  trenchers,  and 
dishes^  for  cuhnary  uses.  The  seats  were 
roimd  stones  and  black  bosses  which  were 
made  of  a  hght  hard  moss  found  in  the 
mountains  and  bogs,  and  frequently  used  as 
seats  in  rustic  chimney  comers.  On  enter- 
ing, your  nose  was  assailed  by  such  a 
mingled  stench  of  warm  grains,  sour  barm, 
putrid  potato  skins,  and  strong  whiskey,  as 
required  considerable  fortitude  to  bear  with- 
out very  imequivocal  tokens  of  disgust 

The  persons  assembled  were  in  eveiy  way 
worthy  of  the  place  and  its  dependencies. 
Senied  fronting  the  fire  was  our  friend 
Teddy  Phats,  which  was  the  only  name  he 
was  ever  known  by,  his  wild,  beetle  brows 
lit  into  a  red,  frightful  glai*e  of  savage  mirth 
that  seemed  incapable,  in  its  highest  glee,  to 
disengage  itself  entirely  from  an  expression 
of  the  man's  unquenchable  ferocity.  Oppo- 
site to  him  sat  a  tall,  smut-faced,  truculent- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  two  piercing  eyes 
and  a  pair  of  grim  brows,  which,  when 
taken  into  conjunction  with  a  hard,  unfeeling 
mouth,  from  the  comers  of  which  two  right 
lines  ran  down  his  chin,  giving  that  part  of 
his  face  a  most  dismal  expression,  consti- 
tuted a  countenance  that  matched  exceeding- 
ly well  with  the  visage  of  Teddy  Phats. 
This  worthy  gentleman  was  a  tinker,  and  one 
of  Hogan's  brothers,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  our  readers.  Scattered  about 
the  fire  and  through  the  cavern  were  a  party 
of  countreymen  who  came  to  purchase 
whiskey  for  a  wedding,  and  three  or  four 
]>ahhcans  and  shebeenmen  who  had  come  on 
})i'ofessional  business.  Some  were  drinking, 
some  indulging  in  song,  and  some  were  d- 
ready  lying  drunk  or  asleep  in  different  parts 
of  this  subterraneous  pandemonium.  Exalted 
in  what  was  considered  the  position  of  honor 
sat  a  country  hedge-schoolmaster,  his  mellow 
eye  beaming  with  something  between  nat- 
ural humor,  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 


and  the  influence  of  pure  whiskey,  fresh,  as 
it  is  called,  from  the  Still-eye. 

"Here,  Teddy,"  said  one  of  tKe  country- 
men, "will  you  fill  the  bottle  SLi*  .n." 

"No,"  rephed  Teddy,  who,  though  as 
cunning  as  the  devil  himself  could  seldom 
be  got  to  speak  anything  better  than  broken 
English,  and  that  of  such  a  chaiucter  that  it 
was  often  scarcely  intelligible. 

"  No,"  he  repUed  ;  "  I  gav'd  you  wan  bottle 
'idout  payment  fwhor  her,  an'  by  shapers  I 
won't  give  none  oder." 

"Why,  you  biuiiing  beauty,  aren't  we 
takin'  ten  gallons,  an*  will  you  begrudge  us 
a  second  bottle  ?  " 

"Shiss — devil  purshue  de  bottle  more 
yell  drunk  here  'idout  de  airigad,*  dat's 
fwhat  you  will." 

"  Teddy,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  I  drink 
^ropination  to  you  as  a  profissional  gintle- 
man !  No  man  uses  more  indepindent 
language  than  you  do.  You  are  under  no 
earthly  obligation  to  Messrs.  Syntax  and 
Prosody.  Grammar,  my  worthy  fidend,  is 
banished  as  an  intruder  from  your  elocution, 
just  as  you  would  exclude  a  ganger  from 
your  StiU-house." 

"  Fwhat  about  de  gagur ! "  exclaimed 
Teddy,  starting ;  "  d — n  him  an'  shun-tax  an' 
every  oder  tax,  rint  an*  all— hee !  hee !  hee !  * 

We  mav  as  well  let  our  readers  know,  be- 
fore  we  proceed  farther,  that  in  the  -opinion 
of  many,  Teddy  Phats  understood  and  could 
speak  EngUsh  as  well  as  any  man  of  his 
station  in  the  country.  In  fairs  or  markets, 
or  other  public  places,  he  spoke,  it  is  true, 
nothing  but  Iri^  unless  in  a  private  way, 
and  only  to  persons  in  whom  he  thought  he 
could  place  every  confidence.  It  was  often 
observed,  however,  that  in  such  conversations 
he  occasionally  arranged  the  matter  of  those 
who  could  use  only  English  to  him,  in  such 
a  way  as  proved  pretty  clearly  that  he  must 
have  possessed  a  greater  mastery  over  that 
language  than  he  acknowledged.  We  believe 
the  fact  to  be,  however,  that  Teddy,  as  an  il- 
hcit  distiller,  had  found  it,  on  some  peculiar 
occasions  connected  with  his  profession, 
rather  an  inconvenient  acc6mplishment  to 
know  English.  He  had  given  some  evidence 
in  his  day,  and  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove, 
a  few  alibies  on  behalf  of  his  friends ;  and  he 
always  found,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Irish  language,  when 
properly  enunciated  through  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  was  rather  the  safer  of  the 
two,  especially  when  resorted  to  within  the 
precincts  of  the  country  court-house  and  in 
hearing  of  the  judge. 

"  You're  a  fool,  Teddy,"  said  Hogan ;  "  let 
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them  drink  themselves  blind — this  liquor's 
paid  for  ;  an'  if  they  lose  or  spill  it  by  the 
way,  why,  blazes  to  your  purty  mug,  don't 
you  know  theyll  have  to  pay  for  another 
cargo." 

Teddy  immediately  took  the  hint 

"  Barney  Brogan,"  he  shouted  to  a  lubber- 
ly-looking, bullet-headed  cub,  half  knave, 
half  fool,  who  hved  about  such  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  acted  as  messenger,  spy,  and  vi- 
dette  ;  "  Usten  hedher !  bring  Darby  Keenan 
dere  dat  bottle,  an*  let  'em  drink  till  de 
grace  o'  God  comes  on  *em — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  More  power  to  you,  Vaynus,"  exclaimed 
Keenan  ;  **  you're  worth  a  thousand  pounds, 
quarry  weight" 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Keenan," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  '*  that  you  are  in  the 
habit  occasionally  of  taking  shght  Uberties 
wid  the  haythen  mythology.  Little,  111  be 
boimd,  the  divine  goddess  of  beauty  ever 
dreamt  she'd  find  a  representative  in  Teddy 
Phata" 

"  Bravo !  masther,"  replied  Keenan,  "  you're 
the  boy  can  do — only  that  Enghsh  is  too  tall 
for  me.  At  any  rate,"  he  added,  approaching 
the  worthy  preceptor,  "  take  a  spell  o'  this — 
it's  a  language  we  can  all  undei*stand." 

"  You  mane  to  say.  Darby,"  returned  the 
other,  "  that  it's  a  kind  of  universal  spelling- 
book  amongst  us,  and  so  it  is — an  alphabet 
aisily  Isftned.  Your  health,  now  and  under 
all  circumstances !  Teddy,  or  Thaddeus,  I 
drink  to  your  symmetry  and  inexplicable 
proportions  ;  and  I  say  for  your  comfort,  my 
worthy  distillator,  that  if  you  are  not  so  re- 
fulgent in  beauty  as  Venus,  you  are  a  purer 
haythen." 

"  Fwhat  a  bloody  fwhine  Bairlha-jnan  the 
meeisther  is,"  said  Teddy,  with  a  grin. 
"Fwhaicks,  meeisthur,  3'our  de  posey  of 
Tullyticklem,  spishilly  wid  Captain  Fwhiskey 
at  your  back.  You  spake  de  Bairlha  up  den 
jist  all  as  one  as  nobody  could  understand  her 
— ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

The  master,  whose  name  was  Finigan,  or, 
as  he  wished  to  be  called,  O'Finigan,  looked 
upon  Teddy  and  shook  his  head  veiy  sig- 
nificantly. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  worthy  distallator,"  he 
proceeded,  "that  the  proverb  which  says 
*  kUet  anguis  in  herba,*  is  not  inapphcable  in 
your  case.  I  think  I  can  occasionally  detect 
in  these  ferret-like  orbs  that  constitute  such 
an  attractive  portion  of  your  beauty,  a  passing 
scintillation  of  intelligence  which  you  wish 
to  keep  a  secretin,  as  they  say." 

"Mr.  Finigan,"  said  Keenan,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  friends,  "  if  you  wouldn't 
be  betther  employed  to-morrow,  you'd  be 
welcome  to  the  weddin'." 

**Majiy  thanks,  Mr.  Keenan,"  replied  Fin- 


igan; "I  accept  your  hospitable  offer  wid 
genuine  cordiality.  To-morrow  will  be  a  day 
worthy  of  a  white  mark  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Horace  calls  it  chalk,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  appropriate  substance  with 
which  the  records  of  matrimonial  felicity, 
could  be  registered,  crede  expert 0"  i 

"At  any  rate,  Misther  Finigan,  give  the 
boys  a  holiday  to-morrow,  and  be  down  ynd 
us  airly." 

"There  is  not,"  repHed  Finigan,  who  was 
now  pretty  well  advanced,  "I  beheve  widin 
the  compass  of  written  or  spoken  language — 
and  I  might  on  that  subject  appeal  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  OThats  here,  who  is  a  good  au- 
thority on  that  particular  subject,  or  indeed 
on  any  one  that  involves  the  beauty  of  elocu- 
tion— I  say,  then,  there  is  not  widin  the  com- 
pass of  spoken  language  a  single  word  com- 
posed of  two  syllables  so  delectable  to  human 
ears,  as  is  that  word  ^dismiss,*  to  the  pupils 
of  a  FlarUation  Seminary ;  *  and  I  assure  you 
that  those  taUsmanic  syllables  shall  my  youth- 
ful pupils  hear  correctly  pronounced  to-mor- 
row about  ten  o'clock." 

Whilst  O'Finigan  was  thus  dealing  out  the 
king's  English  with  such  complacent  volu- 
bihty — a  volubihty  that  was  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Hquor  he  had  taken — the  following 
dialogue  took  place  in  a  cautious  under-tone 
between  Batt  Hogan  and  Teddy. 

"  So  Hycy  the  sportheen  is  to  be  up  here 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Shiss." 

"  B— t  your  shiss  !  can't  you  spake  like  a 
Christian  ?  " 

"No,  I  won't,"  repUed  the  other,  angrily  ; 
"111  spake  as  Hikes." 

"  What  brings  him  up,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  he's  goin*  to  thry  his  misfortune 
upon  her  here,"  he  rephed,  pointing  to  the 
stilL  *'Yov!U  have  a  good  job  of  her,  fwhedher 
or  no." 

"  Why,  wiU  he  want  a  new  one,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sure — would  ye  tink  I'd 
begin  to  run^  for  him  on  dis  ould  skiUet? 
an'  be  de  token  moreover,  dat  wouldn't  be 
afther  puttin'  nothin'  in  your  pockets — hee  I 
hee  !  hee  I  " 

"  Well,  all  that's  right — don't  work  for  him 
widout  a  new  one  complate,  Teddy — Still, 
Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Shiss,  I  tell  you  to  be  sure  I  won't — he 
thried  her  afore,  though." 

"  Nonsense  ! — no  he  didn't" 

"Ah,  ha!  ay  dhin — ^an'  she  milked  weU 
too — a  good  cow — a  brave  cheehany  she  was 
for  him." 


*  A  modest  periphrasis  for  a  Hedge-School., 
f  A  slang  phrase  for  distilling. 
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"  An'  why  did  he  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Fwhy — fwby,  afeard  he'd  be  disldvered, 
to  be  sure  ;  an'  dhin  shure  he  couldn't  hunt 
wid  de  dinnaouscUs — wid  de  gentlemans." 

"An*  what  if  he's  discovered  now?  " 

"  Fwhat  ? — fwhy  so  much  the  worsher  for 
you  an*  me  :  he's  ginerous  now  an'  den,  any- 
way ;  but  a  great  rogue  afther  all,  fwher  so 
high  a  hid  as  he  carries."  . 

"If  I  don't  mistake,"  proceeded  Hogan, 
"  either  himself  or  his  family,  anyhow,  will 
be  talked  of  before  this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Eh,  Batt  ? "  asked  the  other,  who  had 
changed  his  position  and  sat  beside  him  dur- 
ing this  dialogue — *'  how  is  dhat  now  ?  " 

"I  don't  rightly  know — ^I  can't  say,"  re- 
pHed  Hogan,  with  a  smile  murderously  grim 
but  knowing — "  I'm  not  up  ;  but  the  spor- 
theen's  a  made  boy,  I  think." 

"  Dher  cheerna  !  you  are  up,"  said  Teddy, 
giving  him  a  furious  glance  as  he  spoke ; 
"  there  must  be  no  saycrits,  I  say." 

"  You're  a  blasted  bar,  I  tell  you — I  am 
not,  but  I  suspect — that's  all" 

"What  brought  you  up  dhis  night?" 
asked  Teddy,  suspiciously. 

"  Because  I  hard  he  was  to  come,"  repHed 
his  companion  ;  "  but  whether  or  not  I'd  be 
here." 

"  Tlia  sha  maigh — it's  right — may  be  so — 
shiss,  it's  all  right,  may  be  so — well  ?  " 

Teddy,  although  he  said  it  was  all  right, 
did  not  seem  however  to  think  so.  The 
furtive  and  suspicious  glance  which  he  gave 
Hogan  from  under  his  red  beetle  brows 
should  be  seen  in  order  to  be  understood. 

"  WeU  ?  *'  said  Hogan,  re-echoing  him — 
"  it  is  weU  ;  an'  what  is  more,  my  Kate  is  to 
be-  up  here  wid  a  pair  o'  geese  to  roast  for 
us,  for  we  must  mtd^e  him  comfortable.  She 
wint  to  thry  her  hand  upon  somebody's 
roost,  an'  it'll  go  hard  if  she  fails !  " 

"  Fwhail !  "  exclaimed  Teddy,  with  a  grin 
— "  ah,  the  dioual  a  fwhail ! " 

"An'  another  thing — he's  comin'  about 
Kathleen  Cavanagh — Hycy  ia  He  wants  to 
gain  our  intherest  about  her  1 " 

"  Well,  an'  what  harm  ?  " 

"  Maybe  there  is,  though  :  it's  whispered 
that  he — hut !  doesn't  he  say  himself  that 
there  isn't  a  girl  of  his  own  religion  in  the 
parish  he'd  marry — now  I'd  like  to  see  them 
married,  Teddy,  but  as  for  anything  else — " 

"  Hee !  hee  I  hee  ! — weU,"  exclaimed  Teddy, 
with  a  horrible  grimace  that  gave  his  whole 
countenance  a  ^cequake,  "an'  maybe  he's 
right  Maybe  it  'udn't  be  aisy  to  get  a 
colleen  of  his  reUgion — I  tink  his  rehgion  is 
fwhere  Phiddher  Fwhite's  estate  is — beyant 
the  beyands,  where  the  mare  foaled  the 
fwhiddler — hee  !  hee  !  hee  ! " 

"He  had  better  thry  none  of  his  sckames 


wid  any  of  the  Cavanaghs,"  said  Bat,  "  for 
fraid  he  might  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  mis- 
take some  fine  day — that's  all  I  say  ;  an' 
there's  more  eyes  than  mine  upon  him." 

This  dialogue  was  nearly  lost  in  the  loud- 
ness of  a  debate  which  had  originated  with 
Keenan  and  certain  of  his  friends  in  the  lower 
part,  of  the  still-house.  Some  misimder^ 
standing  relative  to  the  famihes  of  the  parties 
about  to  be  united  had  arisen,  and  was  ris- 
ing rapidly  into  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  prowess  and  strength  of  their  respec- 
tive factions,  and  consequently  assuming  a 
very  belligerent  aspect,  when  a  tall,  lank, 
but  powerful  female,  made  her  appearance, 
carrying  a  large  bundle  in  her  hand. 

"  More  power,  Kate  !  "  exclaimed  Hogan. 
"I  knew  she  would,"  he  added,  digging 
Teddy's  ribs  with  his  elbow. 

"  Aisy,  man  !  "  said  his  companion ;  "  if  you 
love  me,  say  so,  but  don't  hint  it  dat  way." 

"  Show  forth,  Kate ! "  proceeded  her 
husband  ;  "  let  us  see  the  prog — hillo ! — oh, 
holy  Moses  I  what  a  pair  o*  beauties !  " 

He  then  whipped  up  a  horn  measure,  that 
contained  certainly  more  than  a  naggm,  and 
putting  it  imder  the  warm  spirite  that  came 
out  of  the  still-eye,  handed  it  to  her.  She 
took  it,  and  coming  up  towards  the  fire, 
which  threw  out  a  strong  light,  nodded  to 
them,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  literally 
pitehed  it  down  her  throat,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  one  of  her  eyes  presented  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  recent  conflict  We  have 
said  that  there  were  several  persons  singing 
and  dancing,  and  some  asleep,  in  th^  remoter 
part  of  the  cave  ;  and  this  was  true,  although 
we  refrained  from  minghng  up  either  their 
mirth  or  melody  with  the  conversation  of 
the  principal  personagea  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  noises,  equally  loud  and  un- 
expected, startled  melodists,  conversational- 
ists, and  sleepers  all  to  their  legs.  These 
were  no  other  than  the  piercing  cackles  of 
two  alarmed  geese  which  Hogan's  wife  had 
secured  from  some  neighboring  farmer,  in 
order  to  provide  a  supper  for  our  friend 
Hycy. 

"Ted,"  said  the  female,  "I  lost  my  knife 
since  I  came  out,  or  they'd  be  quiet  enough 
before  this ;  lend  me  one  a  minute,  you 
blissed  babe." 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sure,  Kate,"  he  repUed,  hand- 
ing her  a  large  clasp  knife  with  a  frightful 
blade  ;  "  an*,  Kate,  whisper,  woman  dive — 
you're  bought  up,  I  see." 

"  How  is  that,  you  red  rascal?  " 

"  Bekaise,  don't  I  see  dat  de  purchaser  has 
set  his  mar/t  upon  ye  ? — hee  !  hee  !  hee  !  "  and 
he  pointed  to  her  eye  *  as  he  spoke. 
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"  No,"  she  replied,  nodding  towards  her 
husband,  "  that  s  his  handy  work  ;  an'  ye 
divil's  dip  !  "  she  added,  turning  to  Teddy, 
**  who  has  a  betther  right  ?  " 

She  then  bled  the  geese,  and,  looking 
about  her,  asked — 

"Have  you  any  wet  hay  or  straw  in  the 
place  ?  " 

"  Ay,  plenty  of  bote,"  repHed  Teddy  ;  "  an' 
here's  de  greeshaugh  ready." 

She  then  wrapped  the  geese,  feathers  and 
all,  separately  in  a  covering  of  wet  hay, 
which  she  bound  round  them  with  thumb- 
ropes  of  the  same  material,  and  clearing 
away  a  space  among  the  burning  ashes, 
placed  each  of  them  in  it,  and  covered  them 
up  closely. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "put  down  a  pot  o' 
praities,  and  we  won't  go  to  bed  fastin'." 

The  different  groups  had  now  melted  into 
one  party,  much  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  various  little  streamlets  on  the 
mountains  around  them  all  run,  when  swol- 
len by  a  sudden  storm,  into  some  larger  tor- 
rent equally  precipitous  and  tiurbuleni 
Keenan,  who  was  one  of  those  pertinacious 
fellows  that  are  equally  quarrelsome  and  hos- 
pitable when  in  Hquor,  now  resumed  the  de- 
bate with  a  characteristic  impression  of  the 
pugiHstic  superiority  of  his  ftunily : — 

"  I  am  right,  I  say :  I  remember  it  well,  for 
although  I  wasn't  there  myself,  my  father 
was,  an'  I  often  h'ard  him  say — God  rest  his 
sowl ! " — here  he  reverently  took  off  his  hat 
and  looked  upwards — "  I  often  h'ard  him  say 
that  Paddy  Keenan  gave  Mullin  the  first 
knock-down  blow,  an'  Pether — I  mane  no 
disrespect,  but  far  from  it— give  us  your 
hand,  man  ahve — you're  going  to  be  mar- 
ried upon  ray  shisther  to-morrow,  plaise 
God! — masther,  you'll  come,  remimber? 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  o*  May, 
masther — so,  Pether,  as  I  was  sayin' — I  mane 
no  offince  nor  disrespect  to  3'ou  or  yours, 
for  you  are,  an'  ever  was,  a  daisent  femily, 
an'  well  able  to  fight  your  comer  when  it 
came  upon  you — but  stiU,  Pether — an'  for  all 
that — I  say  it — an'  I'll  stand  to  it — I'll  stand 
it — that's  the  chat ! — that,  man  for  man, 
there  never  was  one  o'  your  seed,  breed,  or 
generation  able  to  fight  a  Keenan — that's 
the  chat ! — here's  luck  ! 

'*  *  Oh,  'twas  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  the  lambkins  sport  and  play, 

As  I  walked  out  to  gain  raycrayation, 
I  espied  a  comely  maid. 
Sequestrin*  in  the  shade — 

On  her  beauty  I  gazed  wid  admiraytion.' 

No,  Pether,  you  never  could  ;  the  MuUins 
is  good  men — right  good  men,  but  they 
oou2dn*t  do  it" 


"  Barney,"  said  the  brother  of  the  bride 
groom,  "  you  may  thank  Grod  that  Pether  w 
going  to  be  married  to  your  sisther  to-morrow 
as  you  say,  or  we'd  lam  you  another  lesson — 
eh,  masther  ?  That's  the  chat  too — ha !  ha  ! 
ha  !     To  the  divil  vnd  sich  impedence  ! " 

"Gintlemen,"  said  Finigan,  now  stagger- 
ing down  towards  the  parties,  **I  am  a  man 
of  pacific  principles,  acquainted  wid  the 
lamed  languages,  wid  mathematics,  wid  phil- 
osophy, the  science  of  morahty  according  to 
Fluxions — I  grant  you,  I'm  not  college-bred: 
but,  gintlemen,  I  never  invied  the  oysther  in 
its  shell — for,  gintlemen,  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
it,  but  I  acquired — I  absorbed  my  laming,  I 
may  say,  upon  locomotive  principles." 

"  Bravo,  masther !  "  said  Keenan  ;  "  that's 
what  some  o'  them  couldn't  say — " 

"Upon  locomotive  principles.  I  admit 
Munster,  gintlemen — glorious  Kerry! — ^yes, 
and  I  say  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  I  do  plead 
guilty  to  the  peripatetic  system:  like  a 
comet  I  travelled  during  my  juvenile  days — 
as  I  may  truly  assert  wid  a  shght  modicum 
of  latitude  "  (here  he  lurched  considerably  to 
the  one  side) — "from  star  to  star,  until  I 
was  able  to  exhibit  all  their  brilliancy  united 
simply,  I  can  safely  assert,  in  my  own  hum- 
ble person.  Gintiemen,  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  able  to  write  *  Philomath '  after  my 
name — which  is  O'Finigan,  not  Finigan,  by 
any  means — and  where  is  the  oyster  in  his 
shell  could  do  that  ?  Yes,  and  although  they 
refused  me  a  sizarship  in  Trinity  College — 
for  what  will  not  fear  and  envy  do  ? 

"  *  Tantcme  animta  ceUstihus  ira? ' 

Yet  I  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  my 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  among  the  hterati 
of  classical  Kerry — nudis  cruribus  as  they 
are — except  as  the  Great  OTinigan  !  In  the 
mane  time — " 

"  Bravo,  Masther  I "  exclaimed  Keenan,  in- 
terrupting him.  "  Here,  Ted !  another  bot- 
tie,  till  the  Great  O'Finigan  gets  a  glass  of 
whiskey." 

"Yes,  gintlemen,"  proceeded  OTinigan, 
"  the  alcohol  shall  be  accepted,  puris  natur- 
alibica — which  means,  in  its  native — or  more 
properly — but  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — in  its  naked  state  ;  and,  in  the  mane 
time,  I  propose  the  health  of  one  of  my  best 
benefactors — Gerald  Cavanagh,  whose  hos- 
pitable roof  is  a  home — a  domieilium  to  eru- 
dition and  respectabihty,  when  they  happen, 
as  they  ought,  to  be  legitimately  concatenated 
in  the  same  person — as  they  are  in  your 
humble  servant ;  and  I  also  beg  leave  to  add 
the  pride  of  the  barony,  his  fair  and  virtuous 
daughter,  Kathleen,  in  conjunctim  wid  the 
accomplished  son  of  another  benefactor  of 
mine — ^honest  James  Burke— in  conjuncti(Hi, 
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I  say,  wid  his  son,  Mr.  Hyacinih.  Ah,  gin- 
tlemen — Billy  Clinton,  you  thievin'  villain  ! 
you  don't  pay  attention ;  I  say,  gintlemen,  if 
I  myself  could  deduct  a  score  of  years  from 
the  period  of  my  life,  I  should  endeavor  to 
run  through  the  conjugations  of  amo  in  so- 
ciety wid  tiiat  pearl  of  beauty.  In  the  mane 
time—" 

'' Here's  her  health,  masther/'  returned 
Keenan,  "an'  her  father's  too,  an'  Hycy 
Burke's  into  the  bargain — is  there  any  more 
o'  them  ?  Well,  no  matter."  Then  turning 
to  his  antagonist,  he  added,  "I  say  agin, 
thin,  that  a  Mullin's  not  a  match  for  a 
Keenan,  nor  never  was — no,  nor  never  will 
be!  That's  the  chat!  and  who's  afeard  to 
say  it  ?  eh,  masther  ?  " 

"  It's  a  He ! "  shouted  one  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  "  Tm  able  to  lick  e'er  a  Keenan  that 
ever  went  on  nate's  leather — an'  that's  my 
chat" 

A  blow  from  Keenan  in  reply  was  like  a 
spark  to  gunpowder.  In  a  moment  the  cav- 
ern presented  a  scene  singularly  tragic-comic ; 
the  whole  party  was  one  busy  mass  of  battle, 
with  the  exception  of  Ted  and  Batt,  and  the 
wife  of  the  Mter,  who,  having  first  hastily 
put  aside  everything  that  might  be  injured, 
stood  enjoying  the  conflict  with  most  fero- 
cious glee,  the  schoolmaster  having  already 
withdrawn  himself  to  his  chair.  Even  Barney 
Broghan,  the  fool,  could  not  keep  quiet,  but 
on  the  contrary,  thrust  himself  into  the 
quarrel,  and  began  to  strike  indiscriminately 
at  all  who  came  in  his  way,  until  an  unlucky 
blow  on  the  nose  hapj^'ning  to  draw  hi^ 
claret  very  copiously,  he  made  a  bound  up 
behind  the  sill,  uttering  a  series  of  bowlings, 
as  from  time  to  time  he  looked  at  his  own 
blood,  that  were  amusing  in  the  extreme. 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  influence  of 
liquor  was  too  strong  upon  both  parties  to 
enable  them  to  inflict  on  each  other  any 
serious  injury.  Such,  however,  was  the  mid- 
night pastime  of  the  still-house  when  our 
fiiend  Hycy  entered. 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  —  or  the 
guager's — which  is  worse — "  he  asked,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Batt  and  Teddy,  "  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  Faith,  you  know  a'most  as  much  about 
it,"  replied  Hogan,  laughing,  "  as  we  do ; 
they  got  drunk,  an'  that  accounts  for  ii" 

"  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Finigan,  who  was  now 
quite  tipsy ;  "  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to — 
to — yes,  it  is  he,"  he  added,  speaking  to  him- 
self— "  to  see  you  welL" 

"  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that,  Mr.  Finigan," 
repUed  Hycy. 

"  Fame,  Mr.  Burke,"  continued  the  other, 
"  has  not  been  silent  with  regard  to  your  ex- 
ploits. Your  horsemanship,  sir,  and  the  in- 
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trepid  pertinacity  with  which  you  fasten  upon 
the  reluctant  society  of  men  of  rank,  have 
given  you  a  notorious  celebrity,  of  which 
your  worthy  father,  honest  Jemmy,  as  he  is 
called,  ought  to  be  justly  proud.  And  you 
shine,  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  loves  as  weU  as  in 
the — torn  veneri  quam — I  was  about  to  add 
MarH,  but  it  would  be  inappropriate,  or 
might  only  remind  you  of  poor  Biddy  Martin. 
It  is  well  known  you  are  a  most  accom- 
plished gintleman,  Mr.  Burke — homo  factm 
ad  unguem—nd  unguem" 

Hycy  would  have  interrupted  the  school- 
master, but  that  he  felt  puzzled  as  to  whether 
he  spoke  seriously  or  ironically ;  his  attention 
besides  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
I)arty  in  conflict 

"  Come,"  said  he,  addressing  Hogan  and 
Teddy,  "  put  an  end  to  this  work,  and  why 
did  you,  you  misbegotten  vagabond,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  latter,  "suffer  these 
fellows  to  remain  here  when  you  knew  I  was 
to  come  up  ?  " 

"  I  must  shell  my  fwisky,"  replied  Teddy, 
sullenly,  "  fwhedher  you  come  or  stay." 

"  If  you  don't  dear  the  place  of  them  in- 
stantly," repUed  Hycy,  "I  shall  return  home 
again." 

Hogan  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  this 
intimation,  and  said — "  Ay,  indeed,  Terry,  we 
had  better  put  them  out  o*  this." 

"  Fwhor  fwhat  ?  "  asked  Teddy,  "  dere  my 
best  customers  shure — an'  fwhy  would  I 
quarrel  wid  'em  all  fwor  wan  man  ?  " 

"Good-night,  then,  you  mis-shapen  ruf- 
fian," said  Burke,  about  to  go. 

"  Aisy,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Hogan ;  "  weTl 
soon  make  short  work  wid  them.  Here, 
Ted,  you  devil's  catch-penny,  come  an'  help 
me  !  Hillo,  here ! "  he  shouted,  "  what  are 
you  at,  you  gallows  crew  ?  Do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  stone  jug,  I  say  ?  Be  off  out  o* 
this — ^here's  the  guager,  blast  him,  an'  the 
sogers!  Clear  out,  I  tell  you,  or  every 
mother's  son  of  you  wiU  sleep  undher  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  to-night"^ 

"Here  you,  Barney,"  whispered  Teddy, 
who  certainly  did  not  wish  that  Burke  should 
return  as  he  came  ;  "here,  you  great  big 
fwhool  you,  give  past  your  yowlin*  dere — and 
lookin'  at  your  blood — run  out  dere,  come 
in  an'  shout  the  ganger  an'  de  sogers." 

Barney,  who  natiirally  imagined  that  the 
intelligence  was  true,  compHed  with  the  or- 
der he  had  received  in  a  spirit  of  suda  alarm- 
ing and  dreadful  earnestness,  that  a  few  min- 
utes found  the  still-house  completely  cleared 
of  the  two  parties,  not  excepting  Hogan 
himself,  who,  having  heard  nothing  of  Ted- 
dy's directions  to  me  fool,  took  it  now  for 
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granted  that  that  alarm  was  a  real  one,  and 
ran  along  with  the  rest  The  schoolmaster 
had  fallen  asleep,  Kate  Hogan  was  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  supper  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cavern,  and  the  fool  had 
been  dispatched  to  fetch  Hogan  himself  back, 
60  that  Hycy  now  saw  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity for  stating  at  more  length  than  he 
could  in  the  market  the  purpose  of  his  visit 

"Teddy,"  said  he,  "now  that  the  coast's 
dear,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
point  You  are  aware  that  Bryan  Mliiahon 
nas  come  into  the  mountain  farm  of  Ahadarra 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle." 
Shiss ;  dese  three  years." 
You  luill  stick  to  your  cursed  brogue," 
said  the  other ;  "  however,  that's  your  own 
affiair.    You  are  aware  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

••  Well,  I  have  made  my  mind  up  to  take 
another  turn  at  this"  and  he  tapped  the  side 
of  the  still  with  his  stick ;  "  and  111  try  it 
there.  I  don't  know  a  better  place,  and  it  is 
much  more  convenient  than  thia" 

Teddy  looked  at  him  from  under  his 
brows,  but  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning. 

"Fwor  fhy  'ud  you  go  to  Ahadarra?" 

"  It's  more  convenient,  and  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  it  as  this  place,  or  nearly." 

"  Well  1     Shiss,  well  ?  " 

**  Well ;  why  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it,  except  that  I'm  not  to  be  seen  or  known 
in  the  business  at  all — mark  that" 

"Shiss — well?  De  Hogans  must  know 
it?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  we  couldn't  go  on 
without  them.  This  running  of  your's  will 
soon  be  over ;  very  well.  You  can  go  to  Aha- 
darra to-morrow  and  pitch  upon  a  proper 
situation  for  a  house.  These  implements 
wiU  do." 

"  No,  dey  won't ;  I  wouldn't  tink  to  begin 
at  all  wid  dat  ould  skillet  You  must  get  de 
Hogans  to  make  a  new  Still-Head  and  Worm, 
an'  dat  will  be  money  down." 

"  Very  well ;  TVL  provide  the  needful ;  let 
Philip  call  to  me  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Dat  Ahadarra  isn't  so  safe,"  said  Teddy. 
**  Pwhy  wouldn't  you  carry  it  on  here  f  "  and 
he  accompanied  the  queiy  with  a  piercing 
glance  as  he  spoke. 

"Because,"  replied  Hycy,  "I  have  been 
•een  here  too  often  already,  and  my  name 
must  not  in  any  way  be  connected  with  your 
prooeeding&  This  place,  besides,  is  now  too 
much  known.  It's  best  and  safest  to  change 
our  bob,  Ted." 

"Dere's  trewt  in  dhat,  anyhow,"  said  the 
other,  now  evidently  more  satic^ed  as  to 
Hycy's  motive  in  changing.  "But,"  he 
Added,  "as  you  is  now  to  sdiange,  it  'ud  be 


gooder  to  shange  to  some  better  place  nor 
Ahadarra." 

"I  know  of  none  better  or  safer,"  said 
Burke. 

"Ay,  fifty,"  returned  his  companion,  re- 
suming his  suspicious  looks  ;  "  but  no  mat- 
ther,  any  way  you  mtust  only  plaise  yerself — 
'tis  all  tibe  shame  to  me."  ' 

"Ahadarra  it  must  be  then,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  that  ends  it" 

"  Vary  well,  den,  Ahadarra  let  her  be,"  said 
Ted,  and  the  conversation  on  this  subject 
dropped. 

The  smuggler's  supper  now  made  it's  ap- 
pearance. The  geese  were  beautifully  done, 
and  as  Hycy's  appetite  had  got  a  keen  stimu- 
lus by  his  mountain  walk,  he  rendered  them 
ample  justice. 

"  Trot,"  said  Teddy,  "  sich  a  walk  as  you 
had  droo  de  mountains  was  enough  to  sharp- 
en anybody's  appetite." 

Hogan  also  plied  him  with  pimch,  having 
provided  himself  with  sugar  for  that  express 
purpose.  Hycy,  however,  was  particularly 
cautious,  and  for  a  long  time  declined  to  do 
more  than  take  a  littie  spirits  and  water.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  imtil  he  had  introduced  the 
name  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  that  he  consent- 
ed to  taste  punch.  Between  the  two,  how- 
ever, Burke's  vanity  was  admirably  played 
on  ;  and  Hogan  wound  up  the  dialogue  by 
hinting  that  Hycy,  no  matter  how  appeai- 
ances  might  go,  was  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  interesting  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Cavanagh. 

At  lengtii,  when  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced,  Biurke  rose,  and  taking  his  leave  like 
a  man  who  had  forgotten  some  appointment, 
but  with  a  very  pompous  degree  of  con- 
descension, sought  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  home,  across  the  mountains. 

He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Hogan,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  observed 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
aUow  him,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  himself.  He  accordingly 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  and  left 
them  with  an  intention,  as  he  said,  to  see  Mr. 
Hycy  safe  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Whtf  Sobbed  Jemmy  Burke  t 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  night  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  Bryan  Mliiahon 
had  just  returned  to  his  father's  house  from 
his  &rm  in  Ahadarra,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying him  to  an  Emigration  auction  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  two  farms  of  Carri- 
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glass  and  Ahadarra  had  been  in  the  fiamilj 
of  the  3rMahon'8  for  generations,  and  were 
the  property  of  the  same  landlord.  About 
three  years  previous  to  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  Toal  MlVfahon,  Bryan's  uncle,  died 
of  an  inflammatory  attack,  leaving  to  his 
eldest  nephew  and  favorite  the  sto(£  farm  of 
Ahadarra.  Toal  had  been  a  bachelor  who 
lived  wildly  and  extravagantly,  and  when  he 
died  Bryan  suceeeded  to  the  farm,  then  as 
wild,  by  the  way,  and  as  much  neglected  as 
its  owner  had  been,  with  an  arrear  of  two 
yeaiV  rent  upon  it  In  fact  the  house  and 
offices  had  gone  nearly  to  wreck,  and  when 
Bryan  entered  into  occupation  he  found  that 
a  large  simi  of  money  should  be  expended  in 
necessary  improvements  ere  the  place  could 
assume  anything  like  a  decent  appearance. 
As  a  holding,  however,  it  was  reasonable  ; 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  if  Toal  M'Mahon 
had  been  either  industrious  or  careful  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  wealthy  man 
upon  it.  As  Ahadarra  lay  in  the  mountain 
district,  it  necessarily  covered  a  large  space ; 
in  fact  it  constituted  a  townland  in  itself. 
The  greater  portion  of  it,  no  doubt,  was 
barren  mountain,  but  then  there  were  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  strong  rough  land 
that  was  either  reclaimed  or  capable  of  being 
80.  Bryan,  who  had  not  only  energy  and 
activity,  but  capital  to  support  both,  felt,  on 
becoming  master  of  a  separate  farm,  that  pe- 
culiar degree  of  pride  which  was  only  natural 
to  a  young  and  enterprising  man.  He  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity,  he  thought,  of  letting 
his  friends  see  what  skill  and  persevering 
exertion  could  do.  Accordingly  he  com- 
menced his  improvements  in  a  spirit  which 
at  least  deserved  success.  He  proceeded 
upon  the  best  system  then  known  to  intelli- 
gent agriculturalists,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  work 
out  his  purposes.  He  drained,  reclaimed, 
made  fences,  roads,  and  enclosures  Nor  did 
he  stop  here.  We  said  that  the  house  and 
oflSces  were  in  a  ruinous  state  when  they  came 
into  his  possession,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  bvuld  a  new 
dwelling  house  and  suitable  offices,  which  he 
did  on  a  more  commodious  and  eligible  site. 
Altogether  his  expenditure  on  the  iaxm 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred 
pounds  at  the  period  of  the  landlord's  death, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows  is  that  at  which 
we  have  commenced  our  narrative. 

Thomas  M^jVIahon's  family  consisted  of — 
first,  his  father,  a  grey-haired  patriarch,  who, 
though  a  very  old  man,  was  healthy  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties ;  next, 
himself ;  then  his  wife  ;  Bryan,  the  proprietor 
of  Ahadarra ;  two  other  sons,  both  younger, 
and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  twenty,  and 


the  youngest  about  eighteen.  The  name  of 
the  latter  was  Dora,  a  sweet  and  gentle  girl, 
with  beautiful  auburn  hair,  dark,  brilliant 
eyes,  full  of  intellect  and  feeling,  an  exquisite 
mouth,  and  a  figure  which  was  remarkable 
for  natural  grace  and  great  symmetry. 

"  Well,  Bryan,"  said  the  father,  "  whati 
news  from  Ahadarra  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular  from  Ahadarra,"  re- 
plied the  son,  "  but  our  good-natured  friend, 
Jemmy  Burke,  had  his  house  broken  open 
and  robbed  the  night  before  last" 

"  Wurrah  deheelish,**  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"  no,  he  hadn't  I " 

"Well,  mother,"  replied  Bryan,  laugh- 
ing, "maybe  not  Fm  afeard  it's  too  true 
though." 

"  An'  how  much  did  he  lose  ?  "  asked  his 
father. 

"Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
said  Bryan. 

"It's  too  much,"  observed  the  other; 
"  still  I'm  glad  it's  no  more  ;  an'  since  the 
villains  did  take  it,  it's  weU  they  tuck  it  from 
a  man  that  can  afford  to  lose  it." 

"  By  all  accounts,"  said  Arthur,  or,  as  he 
was  ciEhUed,  Art,  "Hycy,  the  sportheen,  has 
puUed  him  down  a  bit  He's  not  so  rich 
now,  they  say,  as  he  was  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

"He's  rich  enough  still,"  observed  his' 
father  ;  "  but  at  any  rate,  upon  my  sowl  I'm' 
sorry  for  him  ;  he's  the  crame  of  an  honest, 
kind-hearted  neighbor ;  an'  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  if  there's  a  man  alive  that  hasn't 
an  ill-wisher,  he  is." 

"  Is  it  known  who  robbed  him  ?  "  asked 
the  grandfather,  "  or  does  he  suspect  any- 
body?" 

"  It's  not  known,  of  course,  grandfather," 
replied  Bryan,  "  or  I  suppose  they  would  be 
in  limbo  before  now ;  but  there's  quare  talk 
about  it  The  Hogans  is  suspected,  it  seems. 
Philip  was  caught  examinih'  the  hall-door 
the  night  before;  an'  that  does  look  suspi- 
cious." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  an'  very  likely 
they're  the  men.  I  remember  them  this 
many  a  long  day  ;  it's  forty  years  Bince  Andy 
Hogan — he  was  lame — Andy  Boccah  they 
called  him — ^was  hanged  for  ihe  murdher  of 
your  great-grandunde,  Billy  Shevlin,  of 
Frughmore,  so  that  they  don't  like  a  bone  in 
our  bodies.  That  was  the  only  murdher  I 
remember  of  them,  but  many  a  robbery  was 
laid  to  their  charge  ;  an'  every  now  and  then 
there  was  always  sure  to  be  an  odd  one 
transported  for  thievin*,  an*  house-breaJdn', 
and  sich  villainy." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
llOIahon,  "  but  it  was  some  o'  them  tuck 
our  two  brave  geese  the  IdJ^[^\i«tot^^3^kS^* 
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"Very  likely,  in  throth,  Bridget,"  said  her 
husband ;  "  however,  as  the  ould  proverb 
has  it,  '  honesty's  the  best  policy.'  Let  them 
see  which  of  us  '11  be  the  best  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year." 

"  There's  an  odd  whisper  here  an'  there 
about  another  robber,"  continued  Bryan ; 
"  but  I  don't  beheve  a  word  about  ii  No, 
no ; — he's  wild,  and  not  scrupulous  in  many 
things,  but  I  dways  thought  him  generous, 
an'  indeed  rather  careless  about  money." 

"  You  mane  the  sportheen  ?  "  said  his  broth- 
er Art. 

"  The  Hogans,"  said  the  old  man,  recur- 
ring to  the  subject,  as  associated  with  them, 
"  would  rob  anybody  barrin*  the  Cavanaghs  ; 
but  I  won't  listen  to  it,  Biyan,  that  Hycy 
Burke,  or  the  son  of  any  honest  man  that 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  hearin'  the  Word 
o*  God,  or  livin*  in  a  Christian  counthry, 
could  ever  think  of  robbin*  his  own  father — 
his  own  father  I    I  won't  listen  to  thai" 

"  No,  nor  I,  grandfather,"  said  Bryan, 
"  putting  everything  else  out  of  the  question, 
its  too  tmnatural  an  act  What  makes  you 
shake  your  head.  Art  ?  " 

"  I  never  liked  a  bone  in  his  body,  some- 
how," replied  Art. 

"Ay,  but  my  goodness,  Art,"  said  Dora, 
"  sure  nobody  would  think  of  robbin*  their 
own  father  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  doin*  little  else  these  three 
years,  Dora,  by  all  accounts,"  replied  Art 

"  Ay,  but  his  fether,"  continued  the  inno- 
cent girl ;  "  to  break  into  the  house  at  night 
an*  rob  him  like  a  robber ! " 

"Well,  I  say,  it's  reported  that  he  has 
been  robbin*  him  these  three  years  in  one 
shape  or  other,"  continued  Art ;  "but  here's 
Shibby,  let's  hear  what  she'll  say.  What  do 
you  think,  shibby?" 

"About  what,  Art?" 

"That  Hycy  Burke  would  rob  his  fath- 
er!" 

"  Hut,  tut  I  Art,  what  puts  that  into  your 
head  ?  Oh,  no,  Art — not  at  all — to  rob  his 
father,  an'  him  has  been  so  indulgent  to 
him!" 

"Indeed,  I  agree  with  you,  Shibby,"  said 
Bryan  ;  "  for  although  my  opinion  of  Hycy 
is  changed  very  much  for  the  worse  of  late, 
still  I  can't  and  won't  give  in  to  that" 

"  An  what  has  changed  it  for  the  worse  ?  " 
asked  his  mother.  "  You  an'  he  wor  very 
thick  together  always — eh?  What  has 
changed  it,  Bryan  ?  " 

Bryan  began  to  rub  his  hand  down  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  as  if  freeing  it  from  dust, 
or  perhaps  admiring  its  fabric,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"Eh,  Biyan,"  she  continued,  "what  has 
changed  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " 


"  Oh,  nothing  of  much  consequence,  mo- 
ther," replied  her  son  ;  "  but  sometimes  a 
feather  will  tell  one  how  the  wind  blows." 

As  he  spoke,  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  he  looked  around  upon  the  family  with 
an  appearance  of  awakened  consciousness 
that  was  very  nearly  allied  to  shame.  He 
recovered  his  composure,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving that  none  among  them  gave,  either 
by  look  or  manner,  any  indication  of  under- 
standing what  he  ifelt  This  relieved  him : 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  sense  of  relief 
experienced  from  it  was  not  permitted  to 
last  long.  Dora,  his  favorite  sister,  ghded 
over  to  his  side  and  gently  taking  bis  hand 
in  hers  began  to  play  with  his  fingers,  whilst 
a  roguish  laugh,  that  spoke  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  secret,  broke  her  pale  but  beauti- 
ful  features  into  that  mingled  expression  of 
smiles  and  blushes  whicn,  in  one  of  her 
years,  gives  a  look  of  almost  angelic  purity 
and  grace.  After  about  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  she  paused,  and  laughed,  and 
blushed,  and  commenced  to  whisper,  and 
again  stopped,  she  at  last  put  her  Hps  to  his 
ear  and  whispered  : — "  Bryan,  /  Imow  the 
reason  you  don't  like  Hycy." 

"  You  do  ?  "  he  said,  laughing,  but  yet 
evidently  confused  in  his  turn  ; — "  well — an* 
— ha ! — ha ! — no,  you  fool,  you  don't" 

"  May  I  never  stir  if  I  don't !  " 
Well,  an*  what  is  it?" 
Why,   bekaise    he's    coortin'    Kathleen 
Cavanagh — now  !  ** 

"  An*  what  do  I  care  about  that  ?  "  said  ' 
her  brother. 

"  Oh,  you  thief !  **  she  replied  ;  "  don't 
think  you  can  play  upon  me.  I  know  your 
saycret" 

"An*  maybe,  Dora,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
my  saycreta  Do  you  know  who  was  inquir- 
in'  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"No,"  she  returned,  "nor  I  don't  care 
either — sorra  bit." 

"  I  met  James  Cavanagh  there  below  " — 
he  proceeded,  stiU  in  a  whisper,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  her  countenance  as  he  spoke. 
The  words,  however,  produced  a  most  ex- 
traordinary effect  A  deep  blush  crimsoned 
her  whole  neck  and  ^e,  until  the  rush  of 
blood  seemed  absolutely  to  become  expres- 
sive of  pain.  Her  eye,  however,  did  not 
droop,  but  turned  upon  him  with  a  firm  and 
peculiar  sparkle.  She  had  been  stooping 
with  her  mouth  near  his  ear,  as  the  reader 
knows,  but  she  now  stood  up  quickly,  shook 
back  her  hair,  that  had  been  hanging  in 
natural  and  silken  curls  about  her  blushing 
cheeks,  and  exclaimed  :  "  No — na  Let  me 
alone  Bryan  ;  **  and  on  uttering  these  words 
she  hurried  into  another  room. 

"Bryan,  you*ve  vexed  Dora  some  way," 
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observed  her  sister.  "  What  did  you  say  to 
her?" 

"  Nothing  that  vexed  her,  FU  go  bail,'*  he 
replied,  laughing  ;  "  however,  as  to  what  I 
said  to  her,  Shibby,  ax  me  no  questions  an' 
rU  tell  you  no  hea" 

''  Becaise  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she 
was  angry,"  continued  Shibby,  "an*,  you 
know,  it  must  be  a  strong  provocation  that 
would  anger  /ler." 

"  Ah,  you're  fishin'  now,  Shibby,"  he  re- 
plied, *'  and  many  thanks  for  your  good  in- 
tentions. It's  a  saycret,  an'  that's  all  you're 
going  to  know  about  it  But  it's  as  much 
as  'ill  keep  you  on  the  look  out  this  month 
to  come ;  and  now  you're  punished  for  your 
curiosity — ha ! — ha ! — ha !  Come,  father,  if 
we're  to  go  to  Sam  Wallace's  auction  it's 
time  we  should  think  of  movin'.  Art,  go  an' 
help  Tom  Droogan  to  bring  out  the  horsea 
Rise  your  foot  here,  father,  an'  111  put  on 
your  spur  for  you.  We  may  as  well  spake 
to  Mr.  Fethertonge,  the  agent,  about  the 
leases.  I  promised  we'd  call  on  Gerald 
Cavanagh,  to — an'  hell  be  waitin'  for  us — 
hem ! " 

His  eye  here  glanced  about,  but  Dora  was 
not  visible,  and  he  accordingly  seemed  to  be 
more  at  his  ease.  "I  think,  father,"  he 
added,  ''I  must  trate  you  to  a  pair  of  spurs 
some  of  these  days.  This  one,  it's  dear,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  family." 

"Throth,  an'  on  that  accoimt,"  replied 
MTMahon,  "I'm  not  goin*  to  part  wid  it  for 
the  best  pair  that  ever  were  made.  No,  no, 
Bryan;  I  like  everything  that  I've  known 
long.  When  my  heart  gets  accustomed  to 
anything  or  to  anybody" — here  he  glanced 
affectionately  at  his  wife — "I  can't  bear  to 
part  wid  them,  or  to  think  of  partin'  vnd 
them." 

The  horses  were  now  ready,  and  in  a  brief 
space  he  and  his  son  were  decently  moimted, 
^e  latter  smartly  but  not  inappropriately 
dressed;  and  Mliiahon  himself,  with  his 
right  spur,  in  a  sober  but  comfortable  suit 
over  which  was  a  huge  Jock,  his  inseparable 
companion  in  every  fair,  market^  and  other 
pubhc  place,  during  the  whole  year.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  easy  to  ^d  two 
better  representatives  of  that  respectable  and 
indepehdent  class  of  Irish  yeomanry  of  which 
our  unfortunate  country  stands  so  much  in 
need,  as  was  this  man  of  high  integrity  and 
his  excellent  son. 

On  arriving  at  Oerald  Cavanagh's,  which 
was  on  their  way  to  the  auction,  it  appeared 
that  in  order  to  have  his  company  it  was 
necessary  they  should  wait  for  a  Httie,  as  he 
was  not  yet  ready.  That  worthy  man  they 
foimd  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself  seated 
very  upright  upon  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  his 


eyes  fixed  with  great  steadiness  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  whilst  lying  between  his  legs 
upon  the  ground  was  a  wooden  dish  half 
filled  with  water,  and  on  a  chair  beside  hjm 
a  small  looking-glass,  with  its  back  up,  which, 
after  feeling  his  face  from  time  to  time  in  an 
experimental  manner,  he  occasionally  peeped 
into,  and  again  laid  down  to  resume  the 
operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  set  for- 
ward a  chair  for  Tom  Mliiahon,  and  desired 
her  daughter  Hannah  to  place  one  for  Bryan, 
which  she  did.  The  two  girls  were  spinning, 
and  it  might  have  been  observed  that  Kath- 
leen appeared  to  apply  herself  to  that  becom- 
ing and  feminine  employment  with  double  in- 
dustiy  after  the  appearance  of  the  M'Mahons. 
Kate  Hogan  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
comer,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  as  she  took  it 
out  of  her  mouth  to  whiff  away  the  smoke 
from  time  to  time,  she  turned  her  black 
piercing  eyes  alternately  from  Bryan 
M'Mahon  to  Kathleen  with  a  pecvQiar  keen- 
ness of  scrutiny. 

"  An'  how  are  you  all  up  at  Carriglass  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Cavanagh. 

"  Indeed  we  can't  complain,  thank  God,  as 
the  times  goes,"  repUed  Mliiahon. 

"An'  the  ould  grandfather? — musha,  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so  well  on  Simday 
last ! "  ) 

"Troth  he's  as  stout  as  e'er  a  one  of  ua" 

"  The  Lord  continue  it  to  him  !  I  suppose 
you  hard  o'  this  robbery  that  was  done  at 
honest  Jemmy  Burke's  ?  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,  an'  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  A  hundre'  an'  fifty  pounds  is  a  terrible 
loss  to  anybody  in  sucVtimes." 

"  A  hundre'  an'  fifty ! "  exclaimed  M'Mahon 
— "  hut,  tut ! — no  ;  I  thought  it  was  only 
seventy  or  eighty.  He  did  not  lose  so  much, 
did  he  ?  " 

"  So  rm  tould." 

"  It  was  two — ^um — it  was  two^iun — um 
— it  was — ^um — um — it  was  two  hundre' 
itself"  observed  Cavanagh,  after  he  had  fin- 
ished a  portion  of  the  operation,  and  given 
himself  an  opportunity  of  speaking — "  it  was 
two  himdre'  itself,  I'm  tould,  an'  that's  too 
much,  by  a  hundre'  and  ninety-nine  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  an'  eleven  pence  three 
fardens,  to  be  robbed  of." 

"Troth  it  is,  Gerald,"  replied  M'Mahon; 
"but  any  way  there's  nothin'  but  thievin' 
and  robbin'  goin'.  You  didn't  hear  that  we. 
came  in  for  a  visit?  " 

"You!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavanagh — "is 
it  robbed  ?    My  goodness,  no ! " 

"Why,"  he  proceeded,  "well  be  able  to 
get  over  it  afore  we  die,  I  hope.  On  ere  last 
night  WQ  had  two  of  our  fattest  geese  stolen." 

"  Two ! "  exclaimed  Mra  CavaxMaj^^— ^"^  «sl 
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at  this  saison  of  the  year,  too.  Well,  that 
same's  a  loss." 

''  Honest  woman,"  said  Mliiahon,  address- 
ing Kate  Hogan,  "  maybe  you'd  give  me  a 
draw  o*  the  pipe  ?  " 

"  Maybe  so,"  she  replied ;  "  an'  why 
wouldn't  I  ?    Shouph  !  that  is  here  !  " 

"Long  life  to  you,  Kaiy.  Well,"  proceeded 
the  worthy  man,  "if  it  was  a  poor  person 
that  wanted  them  an'  that  took  them  from 
hardship,  why  Grod  forgive  them  as  heartily 
as  I  do :  but  if  they  wor  stole  by  a  thiet  for 
thievin's  sake,  I  hope  111  always  be  able  to 
afford  the  loss  of  a  pair  betther  than  the 
thief  will  to  do  without  them  ;  although  God 
mend  his  or  her  heart,  whichever  it  was,  in 
the  mane  time." 

During  this  chat  Bryan  and  Hanna  Cav- 
anagh  were  engaged  in  that  good-humored 
badinage  that  is  common  to  persons  of  their 
age  and  position. 

"I  didn't  see  you  at  Mass  last  Sunday, 
Bryan  ?  "  said  she,  laughing ;  "  an'  that's  the 
way  you  attend  to  your  devotions  Upon 
my  word  you  promise  well !  " 

"  I  seen  you,  then,"  replied  Bryan,  "  so  it 
seems  if  I  haven't  betther  eyes  I  have  betther 
eyesight." 

"Indeed  I  suppose,"  she  replied,  "you 
see  everything  but  what  you  go  to  see." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  replied, 
with  an  involuntaiy  glance  at  Eiathleen,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  her  sister's  livehness,  as  was 
evident  from  the  sweet  and  complacent  smile 
which  beamed  upon  her  features. 

"  Indeed  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  suppose  you  go  to  say  everything 
but  your  prayers." 

"An*  is  it  in  conversation  with  Jemmy 
Kelly,"  asked  Bryan,  jocularly,  alluding  to 
her  supposed  admirer,  "that  you  perform 
your  own  devotions.  Miss  Hanna?" 

"Hanna,  achora,"  said  the  father,  "I think 
you're  pla3rin'  the  second  fiddle  there — ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

The  laugh  was  now  general  against  Han- 
na, who  laughed  as  loudly,  however,  as  any 
of  them. 

"Throth,  Kathleen,"  she  exclaimed, 
"you're  not  worth  knot's  o'  straws  or  you'd 
help  me  against  this  fellow  here  ;  have  you 
nothing,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Bryan, 
and  nodding  towards  her  sister,  "  to  say  to 
Qierf  Is  everything  to  fall  on  my  jxwr 
shoulders  ?  Come,  now,"  with  another  nod 
in  the  same  direction,  "  she  desarves  it  for 
not  assistin'  me.  Who  does  she  say  her  de- 
votions with  ?  " 

"Hem — a— is  it  Kathleen  you  mane?" 
he  inquired,  with  rather  an  embarrassed 
look. 

" Not  at  ah,"  Ab  replied  ironically,  "but 


my  mother  there — ha  I  ha  I  ha !    Come,  now, 
we're  waitin'  for  you." 

"Come,  now?"  he  repeated,  ptuposelj 
misunderstanding  her — "  oh,  begad,  that's  a 
fair  challenge ; "  and  he  accordingly  rose  to 
approach  her  with  the  felonious  intent  of 
getting  a  kiss;  but  Hanna  started  from 
her  wheel  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  avoid 
him. 

"Throth,  you're  a  madcap,  Hanna,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  placidly — "an  antick 
crather,  dear  knows — her  heart's  in  her 
mouth  every  minute  of  the  day ;  an'  if  she 
gets  through  the  world  wid  it  always  as  light, 
poor  girl,  itil  be  weU  for  her." 

"Kathleen,  will  you  get  me  a  towel  or 
praskeen  of  some  sort  to  wipe  my  face  wid," 
said  her  father,  looking  about  for  the  article 
he  wanted. 

"  I  left  one,"  she  replied,  "  on  the  back  of 
your  chair — an'  there  it  is,  sure." 

"Ay,  achora,  it's  you  that  laves  nothing 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done  ;  an'  so  it  is 
here,  sure  enough." 

"Why,  then,  Gerald,"  asked  Tom  MTMah- 
on,  "  in  the  name  o*  wonder  what  makes  you 
stick  to  the  meal  instead  o'  the  soap  when 
you're  washin'  yourself  ?  " 

"Throth,  an*  I  ever  will,  Tom,  an'  for  a 
good  raison — becaise  it's  best  for  the  com- 
plexion." 

The  unconscious  simpliciiy  with  which 
Cavanagh  uttered  this  occasioned  loud  laugh- 
ter, from  which  Kathleen  herself  was  unable 
to  refrain. 

"By  the  piper,  Gerald,"  said  Mldahon, 
"  that's  the  best  thing  I  h'ard  this  month  o' 
Sundays.  Why,  it  would  be  enough  for 
one  o'  your  daughters  to  talk  about  com- 
plexion. Maybe  you  paint  too — ha  I  ha ! 
ha  I" 

B[anna  now  put  in  her  head,  and  asked 
"  what  is  the  fun  ?  "  but  immediately  added, 
"  Kathleen,  here's  a  message  for  you." 

"For  me  I"  said  Kathleen;  "what  is 
it?" 

"Here's  Peety  Dhu's  daughter,  an*  she 
says  she  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

"An*  so  Bosha  Burke,*'  said  Mra  Cava- 
nagh, "  has  taken  her  to  live  wid  them ;  I 
hope  it'll  turn  out  well  for  the  poor  thing." 

"  Will  you  come  out,  Kathleen,"  said  Hm- 
na,  again  peeping  in  ;  "  she  mustn't  tell  it  to 
anyone  but  yourself" 

"  If  she  doesn't  she  may  keep  it,  then," 
replied  Kathleen.  "  Tell  her  I  have  no  se- 
crets," she  added,  "nor  I  won't  have  any  of 
her  keeping." 

"  You  must  go  in,"  said  Hanna,  turning 
aside  and  addressing  the  girl — "you  must 
go  in  an'  spake  to  her  in  the  house." 

"  She  can  tell  us  all  about  the  robbezy, 
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anyway,"  observed  Mr.  Cayanagb.     "Come 
in,  a-cdleen — ^what  are  you  afeard  of?" 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  her,"  said  the 
girl — "  a  message  to  dehver  ;  but  it  must  be 
to  nobody  but  herself.  Whisper,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, approaching  Kathleen,  and  about  to 
address  her. 

Kathleen  immediately  rose,  and,  looking 
on  the  messenger,  said,  "Who  is  it  from, 
Nanny  ? " 

"  I  mustn't  lei  them  know,"  replied  the  girl, 
looking  at  the  rest 

"  Whatever  it  is,  or  whoever  it's  from,  you 
must  spake  it  out  then,  Nanny,"  continued 
Kathleen. 

"  It's  from  Hycy  Burke,  then,"  replied  the 
girl ;  "  he- wants  to  know  if  you  have  any  an- 
swer for  him?" 

"Tell  Hycy  Burke,"  replied  Kathleen, 
"  that  I  have  no  answer  for  him  ;  an'  that  I'll 
thank  him  to  send  me  no  more  messages." 

"Hut  tut!  you  fooUsh  girl,"  exclaimed 
her  mother,  rising  up  and  approaching  her 
daughter  ;  "are  you  mad,  Kathleen?" 

"  What's  come  over  you,"  said  the  father, 
equally  alarmed ;  "are  you  beside  yourself, 
sure  enough,  to  send  Hycy  Burke  sich  a 
message  as  that  ?  Sit  down,  ma  colleen^  sit 
down,  an'  never  mind  her— r<lon't  think  of 
bringin'  him  back  sich  a  message.  Why, 
then,"  he  added,  "in  the  name  o'  mercy, 
Kathleen,  what  has  come  over  you,  to  trate  a 
respectable  young  man  like  Hycy  Burke  in 
that  style?" 

"Simply,  father,  because  I  don't  wish  to 
receive  any  messages  at  all  from  him." 

"  But  your  mother  an'  I  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  Kathleen.  We  wish  you  to  resave 
messages  from  him ;  an'  you  know  you're 
boimd  both  by  the  laws  of  God  an'  man  to 
obey  us  an'  be  guided  by  ua" 

"I  know  I  am,  father,"  she  replied ;  "an' 
I  hope  I  haven't  been  an  undutiful  child  to 
either  of  you  for  so  far." 

"That's  true,  Kathleen — Gk)d  sees  it's 
truth  itsell" 

"  What  message  do  you  expect  to  bring 
back,  Nanny  ?  "  said  the  mother,  addressing 
the  girL 

"An  answer,"  replied  the  girl,  seeing  that 
everything  must  be  and  was  above  board — 
"  an  answer  to  the  letther  he  sent  her." 
(  "  Did  he  send  you  a  letther  ?  "  asked  her 
father,  seriously  ;  "  an'  you  never  let  us  know 
a  word  about  it? — did  he  send  vou  a  let- 
ther?" 

Kathleen  paused  a  moment  and  seemed  to 
consult  Hanna's  looks,  who  had  now  joined 
them.  At  length  she  replied,  slowly,  and  as 
if  in  doubt  whether  she  ought  to  speak  in  the 
affirmative  or  not — "  no,  he  sent  me  no  let- 
ter." 


"Well  now,  take  care,  Kathleen,"  said  het 
mother  ;  "  I  seen  a  letther  in  your  hands  thi« 
very  momin*." 

Kathleen  blushed  deeply ;  but  as  if  anx- 
ious  to  give  the  conversation  another  turn, 
and  so  to  relieve  herself,  she  replied,  "I 
can't  prevent  you,  mother,  or  my  father  eith- 
er, from  sending  back  whatever  answer  you 
wish  ;  but  this  I  say  that,  except  the  one  I 
gave  already,  Hycy  Burke  will  never  receive 
any  message  or  any  answer  to  a  message 
from  me ;  an'  now  for  the  present  let  us  drop 
it." 

"Very  well,"  said  her  mother;  "in  the 
mane  time,  my  good  girsha,  sit  down.  Is  it 
thrue  that  Jemmy  Burke's  house  was  robbed 
a  couple  o'  nights  ago  ?  " 

"  iSiie  enough,"  said  the  girL 

"And  how  much  did  he  lose?"  asked 
IVTMahon ;  "  for  there's  disputes  about  it — 
some  say  more  and  some  say  less." 

"Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
repHed  Nanny ;  "  the  masther  isn't  sure  to  a 
poimd  or  so ;  but  he  knows  it  was  near 
eighty,  any  way." 

"  That's  just  like  him,"  said  Cavanagh ; 
"  his  careless  way  of  managin .  Many  a  time 
I  wondher  at  him  ; — he  slobbers  everything 
about  that  you'd  think  he'd  beggar  himself 
an'  yet  the  luck  and  prosperity  flows  to  him. 
I  declare  to  my  goodness  I  think  the  very 
dirt  imder  his  feet  turns  to  money.  Well, 
gtrsha,  an'  have  they  any  suspicion  of  the 
robbers  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  girl,  "  they  talk  about  * 
— she  paused,  and  it  was  quite  evident  from 
her  manner  that  she  felt  not  only  embar- 
rassed, but  distressed  by  the  question.  In- 
deed this  was  no  matter  of  surprise ;  for 
ever  since  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  Kate 
Hogan's  black  piercing  eyes  had  not  once 
been  removed  m)m  hers,  nor  did  the  girl 
utter  a  single  word  in  reply  to  the  questions 
asked  of  her  without  flrst^  as  it  were,  con- 
sulting Kate's  looks. 

A  moment's  reflection  made  Cavanagh  feel 
that  the  question  must  be  a  painful  one  to 
the  girl,  not  only  on  her  own  account,  but 
on  i^t  of  Kate  herself ;  for  even  then  it  was 
pretty  well  known  that  Burke's  family  enter- 
tained the  strongest  suspicion  that  the  bur- 
glary had  been  committed  by  these  notorious 
vagabonds 

"  Well,  ahagury"  said  Cavanagh,  "  no  mat- 
ter  now — it's  all  over  unless  they  catch  the 
robbers.  Come  now,"  he  added,  addressing 
lOIahon  and  his  son,  "if  you're  for  the 
road  I'm  ready." 

"Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Burke,"  asked  Bryan, 
"  that  you're  goin'  to  have  a  Kemp  in  your 
bam  some  o'  these  days  ?  " 

"  True  enough,  indftfikd"  xe^'^  "^^  ^^jiA. 
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woman,  "  an*  that's  true,  too,  tell  the  girls, 
Bryan,  and  that  thej  must  come." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  other,  laughing  ;  "  if  the 
girls  here  wishes  them  to  come,  let  them  go 
up  and  ask  them." 

"  So  we  will,  then,"  replied  Hanna,  "  an' 
little  thanks  to  you  for  your  civility." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  evenin*,"  said  Bryan, 
"  that  I  might  be  at  Carriglass." 

""When  will  we  go,  Kathleen,"  asked  her 
sister,  turning  slyly  to  her. 

"  Why,  you're  sich  a  light-brained  cracked 
creature,"  replied  Kathleen,  "  that  I  can't  tell 
whether  you're  joking  or  not." 

"  The  sorra  joke  I'm  jokin',"  she  replied, 
striving  suddenly  to  form  her  features  into  a 
serious  expression.  "  Well,  then,  I  have  it," 
she  proceeded.  "  Some  Thursday,  Bryan,  in 
the  middle  o'  next  week — now  you  know  I'm 
not  jokin'y  Kathleen." 

"Will  you  come,  Kathleen?"  inquired 
Bryan. 

"  Why,  if  Hanna  goes,  I  suppose  I  must," 
she  replied,  but  without  looking  up. 

"  Well  then  111  have  a  sharp  look-out  on 
Thursday." 

"  Come  now,"  said  Gerald,  "  let  us  move. 
GKve  the  girsha  something  to  ate  among  you, 
for  tbo  credit  of  the  house,  before  she  goes 
back,"  he  added.  "  Paddy  Toole,  girth  that 
horse  tighter,  I  tell  you ;  I  never  can  get 
you  to  ^rth  him  as  he  ought  to  be  girthed!" 

On  bidding  the  women  good-bye,  Bryan 
looked  towards  Kathleen  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eye  in  return  glanced  on  him  as  he  was 
about  to  go.  But  that  simple  glance,  how 
significant  was  its  import,  and  how  clearly 
did  it  convey  the  whole  history  of  as  pure  a 
heart  hs  ever  beat  within  a  female  bosom  ! 


CHAPTER  VL 

Kann^f  PeetylooJc»  mysterious^  and  Hycy  prates  him- 
edf  a  good  Judge  of  Horse- FUeh. 

The  day  waa  all  light,  and  Ufe,  and  anima- 
tion. The  crops  were  going  down  fast  in 
every  direction,  and  the  fields  were  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  voice  of  mirth  and 
labor.  As  they  got  into  the  vicinity  of 
Wallace's  house  they  overtook  or  were  over- 
taken by  several  of  their  neighbors,  among 
whom  was  seen  our  old  friend.  Jemmy,  or  as 
his  acquaintances  generally  called  him,  honest 
Jemmy  Burke,  moimted  upon  a  brood  mare 
with  a  foal  at  her  heels,  aU  his  other  horses 
having  been  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the 
season. 

After  having  sympathized  with  him  upon 
the  loss  be  bad  sustained^  they  soon  allowed 


the  subject  to  drop  ;  for  it  was  quite  deaf 
from  the  expression  of  care,  if  not  of  sorrow, 
that  was  legible  in  his  fQ,ce,  that  the  very 
mention  of  it  only  caused  him  to  feel  addi- 
tional anxiety. 

At  length  they  reached  Wallace's  house^ 
where  they  foimd  a  tolerably  large  crowd  oJE 
people  waiting  for  the  auction,  which  was 
not  to  commence  until  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock. 

Sam  Wallace  was  a  respectable  Protestant 
farmer,  who  finding,  as  he  said,  that  there 
was  no  proper  encouragement  given  to  men 
who  were  anxious  and  disposed  to  improve 
their  property,  had  deemTd  it  a  wiser^step 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  furniture  than  to 
remain  aa  he  was  — not  merely,  with  no 
certain  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
even  his  present  position,  but  with  the 
chances  against  him  of  becoming  every  day 
a  poorer  and  more  embarrassed  man.  His 
brother,  who  like  himself,  after  having  been 
on  the  decline  for  a  considerable  period,  had 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  was  pros- 
pering, now  urged  him  to  follow  his  example 
and  leave  a  country  in  which  he  said,  in  lan- 
guage that  has  become  a  proverb,  "every- 
thing was  going  to  the  bad. "  Feeling  that  his 
brother's  words  were  unfortunately  too  true, 
Wallace,  at  all  events,  came  to  the  determin- 
ation of  followii^g  his  example. 

The  scene  at  which  our  friends  arrived 
was  indeed  a  striking  and  impressive  one. 
The  majority  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  those 
who  belonged  either  to  the  Protestant  or 
Presbyterian  forms  of  worship  ;  and  it  might 
be  with  truth  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
surpass  the  clear  unquestionable  character  of 
independent  intelligence  which  prevailed 
among  them.  Along  with  this,  however, 
there  was  an  obvious  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
partial,  it  is  true,  as  to  numbers,  but  yet 
sufiSciently  marked  as  to  satisfy  an  observer 
that  such  a  people,  if  united  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject  or  occasion,  were  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  trifled  with  or  cajoled.  Their 
feelings  upon  the  day  in  question  were 
stirrred  into  more  than  usual  warmth.  A 
friend,  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  an  old  and 
respectable  femdly,  frugal,  industrious,  and 
loyal,  as  they  said,  both  to  king  and  country, 
was  now  forced  from  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment from  his  landlord,  to  disturb  all  his 
old  associations  of  friendship  and  kindred, 
and  at  rather  an  advanced  state  of  life  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
subject  himself  and  his  family  to  the  changes 
afid  chances  which  he  must  encounter  in  a 
new  world,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  might  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  character  that  pervaded 
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the  crowd.  Not  to  such  an  extent,  however, 
with  respect  to  Wallace  himself  or  any  por- 
tion of  his  family,  There  might  be  observed 
upon  him  and  them  a  quiet  but  resolute 
spirit,  firm,  collected,  and  cheerful ;  but  still, 
while  there  were  visible  no  traces  of  dejec- 
tion or  grie^  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
under  this  decent  composure  there  existed  a 
calm  consciousness  of  strong  stem  feeling, 
whose  dignity,  if  not  so  toudiing,  was  quite 
as  impressive  as  the  exhibition  of  louder  and 
more  clamorous  griel 

"  Biyan,*'  said  M'Mahon  to  his  son,  as  the 
auction  was  proceeding,  "111  sHp  up  to  the 
agent*s,  and  do  you  see  if  them  sheep  goes 
for  a  fair  value — if  they  do,  give  a  bid  or 
t\vo  any  how.  Pm  speakin'  of  that  lot  we 
wor  lookin'  at,  next  the  wall  there." 

"  111  pay  attention  to  it,"  said  Bryan  ;  "  I 
know  you'll  find  the  agent  at  home  now,  for 
I  seen  him  goin'  in  a  while  ago ;  so  hurry  up, 
an'  ax  him  if  he  can  say  how  soon  y(e  iijay 
expect  the  leases." 

"  Never  fear,  I  vnlL" 

On  entering  Fethertonge's  Hall,  M'Mahon 
was  treated  with  very  marked  respect  by  the 
servant,  who  told  him  to  walk  into  the  parlor, 
and  he  would  let  his  master  know. 

"He  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  you. 
Mister  M'Mahon,"  said  he;  "and  I  heard 
him  speak  strongly  about  you  the  other  day 
to  some  gentlemen  that  dined  with  us — 
friends  of  the  landlord'^  Walk  into  the 
parlor." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mldahon  was  shown  into 
Fethertonge's  office,  the  walls  of  which  were, 
to  a  considerable  height,  lined  with  tin  boxes, 
labelled  with  the  names  of  those  whose  title- 
deeds  and  other  valuable  papers  they  con- 
tained. 

Fethertonge  was  a  tall,  pale,  placid  look- 
ing man,  vdth  rather  a  benevolent  cast  of 
countenance,  and  eyes  that  were  mild,  but 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  features 
of  his  face.  His  voice  was  exceedingly  low, 
and  still  more  musical  and  sweet  than  low ; 
in  fact  it  was  such  a  voice  as,  one  would 
imagine,  ought  to  have  seldom  been  other- 
wise employed  than  in  breathing  hope  and 
consolation  to  despairing  sinners  on  their 
bed  of  deatL  Yet  he  had  nothing  of  either 
the  parson  or  the  preacher  in  his  appearance. 
So  far  from  that  he  was  seldom  known  to 
wear  a  black  coat,  unless  when  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  not  very  frequently  even  then, 
Sot  he  mostly  wore  blue. 

''  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "  take  a  seat  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.     How  are  your  family  ?  " 

"  Both  I  an'  they  is  well,  Pm  thankful  to 
you,  sir,"  repHed  the  farmer. 

"I  hope  you  got  safe  home  from  the 
metropolLa.    How  did  you  travel  ?  " 


"Troth,  I  walked  it,  sir,  every  inch  of  tho 
way,  an'  a  long  stretch  it  ia  I  got  safe,  sir, 
an'  many  thanks  to  you." 

"  That  was  a  sudden  call  poor  Mr.  Chevy- 
dale  got,  but  not  more  so  than  might,  at  his 
time  of  life,  have  been  expected  ;  at  all 
events  I  hope  he  was  prepar^  for  it,  and  in- 
deed I  have  reason  to  think  he  was." 

"I  trust  in  God  he  was,  sir,"  replied 
MMahon ;  "  so  far  as  I  and  mine  is  con- 
samed,  we  have  raison  to  wish  it ;  he  didn't 
forget  us,  Mr.  Fethertonge." 

"No,"  said  the  other,  after  some  pause, 
"he  did  not  indeed  forget  you,  M'Mahon." 

"  I  tuck  the  liberty  of  callin'  down,  sir," 
proceeded  M*Mahon,  "about  the  leases  he 
spoke  o^  an'  to  know  how  soon  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  them  filled." 

"  That  is  for  your  son  Bryan  and  yourself. 
How  is  Biyan  proceeding  with  Ahadarra,  by 
the  way  ?  I  spoke  to  him  some  time  ago 
about  his  system  of  cropping  that  farm,  and 
some  other  matters  of  the  kind ;  I  must  ride 
up  one  of  these  days  to  see  how  he  is  doing. 
As  to  the  leases,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
way,  M'Mahon,  except  to  get  our  young  land- 
lord to  sign  iiiem.  That  we  will  easily  do, 
of  course  ;  in  the  meantime,  do  you  go  on, 
improve  your  land,  and  strive  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  children,  M'Mahon ;  for,  in' 
this  world,  he  that  won't  assist  himself  will 
find  very  few  that  will.  The  leases  are  in 
Dublin  ;  if  you  wish.  111  send  for  them,  and 
have  them  ready  for  the  landlord's  signature 
whenever  he  comes  down  here  ;  or  111  leave 
them  in  town,  where  I  shall  be  more  likely  to 
see  him." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon,  "  I  lave 
it  all  in  your  own  hands,  for  I  know  that  if 
you  won't  be  my  friend,  you  won't  be  my 
enemy." 

"  WeU — certainly — I  hope  not  Will  you 
take  anything  ?  Here,  James,  bring  in  some 
brandy." 

M'Mahon's  protest  against  the  brandy  was 
anything  but  invincible.  Fethertonge's  man- 
ner was  so  kind,  so  familiar,  and  his  interest 
in  the  success  of  himself  and  his  family  so 
imafiectedly  warm  and  sincere,  that,  after 
drinking  his  health,  he  took  his  leave  with  a 
light  and  happy  heart 

Their  journey  home  was  a  little  more 
lively  than  the  depression  of  Jemmy  Burke's 
mind  had  allowed  it  to  be  on  their  way  to  the 
auction.  Yet  each  had  his  own  peculiar  feel- 
ings, independently  of  those  which  were 
elicited  by  the  conversation.  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  had  tasted  some  of  Wallace's  liquor,  as 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Bryan,  they  all 
did,  was  consequently  in  a  better  and  more 
loquacious  humor  than  he  had  been  during 
the  day.      On  this  occasion  bi&  ^359;^  ^g^ic^ 
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fortune  attended  him  ;  for  it  was  the  opinion 
of  every  one  there,  that  he  had  got  the  best 
bargain  disposed  of  during  the  day — a  lot  of 
twenty-five  wethers  in  prime  condition.  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh,  who  had  also  tasted  the  poteen, 
stuck  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  skirts, 
moved  thereto  by  a  principle  of  adhesion, 
with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  Bryan,  who  saw  and  understood  his 
motives,  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  at 
vdtaessmg  such  strong  symptoms  of  excess- 
ive  attachment.  Old  M'Mahon  did  not 
speak  much,  for,  in  truth,  he  could  not  over- 
come the  depressing  effects  of  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed,  nor  of  the  words  uttered  by 
Wallace,  as  they  bade  each  other  farewell. 

Burke,  however,  and  his  companion,  Cav- 
anagh,  looked  like  men  between  whom  a 
warm  friendship  was  about  to  grow  up. 
Whenever  they  came  to  a  public-house  or 
a  shebeen,  they  either  dismoimted  and  had  a 
cordial  drop  together,  or  took  it  in  the  sad- 
dle after  touching  each  other's  glasses  in 
token  of  love  and  amity.  It  is  true  some 
sHght  interruption  occurred,  that  distiurbed 
the  growing  confidence  and  familiarity  of 
their  dialogue,  which  interruption  consisted 
in  the  endless  whinnying  of  the  mare  when- 
ever her  foal  delayed  a  moment  behind 
her,  or  in  the  sudden  and  abrupt  manner  in 
which  she  wheeled  about  with  a  strong  dis- 
position to  return  and  look  for  it 

On  the  discovery  of  Burke's  robbery  an 
investigation  was  set  on  foot,  but  with  no 
prospect  of  success,  and  without  in  any  way 
involving  the  Hogans,  who  were  strongly 
suspected.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  Philip 
and  one  of  his  brothers  slept  in  their  usual 
residence  —  Cavanagh's  corn-kiln  —  on  that 
night,  but  it  was  admitted  that  Batt  Hogan 
and  his  wife  Kate  were  both  abroad  the 
greater  portion  of  ii  On  them  suspicion 
might,  indeed,  very  naturally  have  rested, 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  Hycy  himself 
who  at  once  admitted  that  he  could  exonerate 
them  from  any  suspicion,  as  he  knew  both 
how  and  where  they  had  passed  the  night  in 
question.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Hogans,  dis- 
honest as  they  were  unquestionably  reputed 
to  be,  now  stood  perfectly  exonerated  from 
all  suspicion. 

The  lapse  of  a  very  few  days  generally 
cools  down  the  ferment  occasioned  by  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  especially  when  public 
curiosity  is  found  to  be  at  faidt  in  developing 
the  whole  train  of  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  All  the  in-door  servants,  it  is 
true,  were  rigorously  examined,  yet  it  some- 
how happened  that  Hycy  could  not  divest 
himself  of  a  suspicion  that  Nanny  Peety  was 
in  some  way  privy  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  money.     In  about  three  or  four  days  he 


happened  to  see  her  thrust  something  into 
her  father's  bag,  which  he  carried  as  a  men- 
dicant, and  he  could  not  avoid  remarking 
that  there  was  in  her  whole  manner,  which 
was  furtive  and  hurried,  an  obvious  con- 
sciousness of  something  that  was  not  right 
He  resolved,  however,  to  follow  up  the  im- 
pression which  he  felt,  and  accordingly  in  a 
few  minutes  after  her  father  had  teJ^en  his 
departure,  he  brought  her  aside,  and  without 
giving  her  a  moment  to  concoct  a  reply,  he 
asked  what  it  was  that  he  saw  her  thrusting 
in  such  a  hurried  manner  into  his  bag.  She 
reddened  like  scarlet,  and,  after  pausing  a 
moment,  repUed,  ''Nothing,  sir,  but  an  ould 
pair  of  shoes." 

"Was  that  all?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  was  all,  sir,"  she  repUed. 

The  blush  and  hesitation,  however,  with 
which  she  answered  him  were  far  from  satis- 
factory; and  without  more  ado  he  walked 
brigkly  down  the  avenue,  and  overtook  her 
father  near  the  gate  at  its  entrance. 

"Peety,"  said  he,  "what  was  that  your 
daughter  Nanny  put  into  your  bag  a  while 
ago  ?    I  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  Deed  an'  its  scarcely  worth  your  while. 
Master  Hycy,"  repUed  the  mendicant ;  "  but 
since  you'd  like  to  know,  it  was  a  pair  of 
ould  brogues,  and  here  they  are,"  he  added, 
"  if  you  wish  to  see  them." 

He  laid  down  the  bag  as  he  spoke,  and 
was  proceeding  to  pull  them  out,  when  Hycy, 
who  felt  angry  with  himself  as  well  as 
ashamed  at  being  detected  in  such  a  beg- 
garly and  unbecoming  act  of  espionage, 
turned  instantly  back,  after  having  vented 
several  hearty  curses  upon  the  unfortunate 
mendicant  and  his  bags. 

As  he  approached  the  hall-door,  however^ 
he  met  Nanny  •  crossing  into  the  kitchen- 
yard,  and  from  the  timid  and  hesitating 
glance  she  cast  at  him,  some  vague  sus- 
picion again  occurred,  and  he  resolved  to 
enter  into  further  conversation  with  her. 
It  struck  him  that  she  had  been  watching 
his  interview  with  her  fether,  and  could  not 
avoid  yielding  to  the  impression  which  had 
returned  so  strongly  upon  him. 

"  I  saw  your  fattier,  Nanny,"  he  said,  in  aa 
significant  and  dry  a  tone  as  possibla 

"Did  you,  sir?"  said  she;  and  he  re- 
marked that  while  uttering  the  words,  she 
again  colored  deeply  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "but  he  did  not  bear 
out  what  you  said — he  had  no  pair  of  shoes 
in  his  bag." 

"  Did  you  see  what  he  had  in  it,  Master 
Hycy  ?  " 

'"  Why,"  said  he,  "  a— hem — a — a — ^I  didn't 
look — ^but  m  tell  you  what^  Nanny,  I  think 
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you  look  as  if  you  were  in  possession  of  some 
secret  I  say  so,  and  don't  imagine  you  can 
for  a  moment  impose  upon  me.  I  know 
what  your  father  had  in  his  bag.*' 

"  Well  then,  if  you  do,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  you  know  the  saycrii" 

"  So  there  is  a  secret^  then  ?  " 

"  So  you  say,  Masther  Hycy.** 

"  Nanny,"  he  proceeded,  "  it  occurs  to  me 
now  that  you  never  underwent  a  formal  ex- 
amination about  this  jrobbery  that  took  place 
in  our  house." 

"That  wasn't  my  fault,"  she  replied ;  "I 
mostly  happened  to  be  out" 

"  Well,  but  do  you  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  Not  a  thing — no  more  than  yourself,  Mr. 
Hycy." 

Her  interrogator  turned  upon  her  a  hard 
scrutinizing  glance,  in  which  it  was  easiy  to 
see  that  she  read  a  spirit  of  strong  and  dis- 
satisfied suspicion.  She  was  evidently  con- 
scious of  this ;  for  as  Hycy  stood  gazing  upon 
her,  she  reddened,  and  betrayed  unequivocal 
symptons  of  confusion. 
•  "Because,  Nanny,"  he  proceeded,  "if  you 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  didn't  mention 
it  at  once  to  the  femily,  you  would  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  robbers." 

"An*  wouldn't  I  be  nearly  as  bad  if  I 
didn*t?  **  she  replied ;  "  surely  the  first  thing 
I'd  do  would  be  to  telL*' 

"  It's  very  strange,"  observed  Hycy,  "  that 
such  a  robbery  could  be  committed  in  a 
house  where  there  are  so  many  servants, 
without  any  clue  whatsoever  to  a  discovery." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,  Mr. 
Hycy — if  what  your  fether  and  mother  an* 
all  o'  them  say  is  true — that  it  wasn't  often 
the  hall-door  was  bolted  at  night ;  and  that 
thev  can't  say  whether  it  was  fastened  on  that 
night  or  not.  Sure  if  it  wasn't,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  comin*  in." 

"Very  true,  Nanny,"  he  replied,  "very 
true ;  aiid  we  have  paid  severely  for  our 
neghgence."    . 

This  closed  the  conversation,  but  Hycy 
felt  that,  proceed  from  whatever  (Source  it 
might,  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss  certain 
vague  suspicions  as  connected  with  the 
mendicant's  daughter.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  watch  her  narrowly ;  and  somehow 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  impression 
that  she  saw  through  his  design.  This  inci- 
dent occurred  a  few  days  after  the  robbery. 

Jemmy  Burke,  though  in  many  respects  a 
man  of  easy  and  indolent  character,  was 
nevertheless  a  person  who,  as  is  familiarly 
said,  "always  keep  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance."  H!e  was  by  no  means  over-tidy 
either  in  his  dress  or  farming ;  but  it  mat- 
tered little  in  what  light  you  contemplated 
bim,  you  were  always  certain  to  find  idm  a 


man  not  affected  by  trifles,  nor  rigidly  sysh 
tematic  in  anything ;  but  at  the  same  time 
you  could  not  help  observing  that  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  points,  whose  life  was  marked 
by  a  course  of  high  prosperity,  that  seemed 
to  flow  in  upon  him,  as  it  were,  by  some  pe- 
culiar run  of  good  fortune.  This  luck,  how- 
ever, was  little  less  than  the  natural  result 
of  shrewd  mother-wit,  happily  applied  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  l&e,  and  assuming 
the  appearance  of  good  fortune  rather  than 
of  sound  judgment,  in  consequence  of  the 
simpUcity  of  character  under  which  it  acted. 

Ever  since  the  night  of  the  robbery,  he 
had  devoted  himself  more  to  the  pipe  than 
he  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before  ;  he 
spoke  little,  too ;  but  what  he  did  say  was 
ironical,  though  not  by  any  means  without  a 
tinge  of  quiet  but  caustic  humor. 

Hycy,  on  entering  the  parlor,  found  him 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  smoking  as  usual, 
whilst  his  mother,  who  soon  came  down 
stairs,  appeared  dressed  in  more  than  her 
usual  finery. 

"  What  keeps  Patsy  Dolan  wid  the  car  ?  " 
she  inquired.  "Hycy,  do  you  see  any  ap- 
pearance of  him  ?  " 

"No,  ma*am,"  replied  the  son ;  "I  didn't 
know  you  Wanted  him.** 

Jemmy  looked  at  her  with  a  good  deal  of 
surprise,  and,  after  whiffing  away  the  smoke, 
asked — "And  well,  Rosha — begs  pardon — 
Mrs.  Burke — is  it  a  fair  question  to  ax  where 
you  are  bound  for  ?  " 

"Fair  enough,  Mr.  Burke,"  she  replied; 
"  but  Tm  not  goin'  to  answer  it." 

"You're  bound  for  a  journey,  ma'am,  I 
think?" 

"I'm  bound  for  a  journey,  sir." 

"  Is  it  a  long  journey,  Mrs.  Burke  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  it's  a  short  journey.  Mister 
Burke." 

"Ah!"  replied  her  husband,  uttering  a 
very  significant  groan  ;  "  I'm  afraid  it  is." 

"  Why  do  you  groan,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

"  Oh  it  doesn't  signify,"  he  repHed,  dryly ; 
"  it's  no  novelty,  I  believe,  to  hear  a  man — 
a  married  man — groan  in  this  world  ;  only 
if  you  wor  for  a  long  journey,  Fd  be  glad  to 
give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power." 

"  You  hear  that,  Hycy  ;  there's  affection  ?  " 
she  exclaimed — "wishin*  me  to  go  my  long 
journey !  ** 

"Would  you  marry  again,  Mr.  Burke?" 
asked  the  worthy  son. 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Jemmy.  *'  There's 
gintlemen  enough  o'  the  name — I'm  afraid 
one  too  many." 

"Well,**  exclaimed  his  vdfe,  assuming 
something  as  near  to  her  conception  of  the 
look  of  a  martyr  as  possible,  "  Fm  suflbrin'  at 
all  events ;  but  I  know  my  crcwii!^  Vs^^'t^^o^'^ 
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"  Sich  as  it  is,"  replied  her  husband,  "  I 
dare  say  it  is." 

"  111  not  be  back  for  a  few  hours,  Hycy  ; 
an' — but  here's  the  car.  Come  fardher  up, 
Patsy." 

Hycy  politely  handed  his  mother  out,  and 
assisted  her  on  the  car.  "  Of  course,  hell 
discover  it  all,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  I  know  he  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  when 
it's  over,  it's  over,  and  that's  all." 

Jemmy  now  met  his  son  at  the  hall-door, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  his  mother 
had  gone. 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Mr&  Burke,  father,  is  a  com- 
petent judge  of  her  own  notions  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume to  tlnnk  that  she  may  take  a  drive  upon 
her  own  car,  vrithout  being  so  severely,  if  not 
ungenerously  catechised  about  it  I  presimie 
to  think  so,  sir  ;  but  I  daresay  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  even  that  is  a  crime  on  my  pari" 

His  father  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
at  an  easy  and  thoughtful  pace  to  join  his 
men  in  the  field  where  they  were  at  labor. 

Hycy,  after  his  mother's  return  that  even- 
ing, seemed  rather  in  low  ^irits,  if  one 
could  form  any  correct  estimate  of  his 
character  by  appearances.  He  was  very 
silent,  and  somewhat  less  given  to  those 
broken  snatches  of  melody  than  was  his 
wont ;  and  yet  a  close  observer  might  have 
read  in  his  deportment,  and  especially  in  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eye,  that  which 
seemed  to  indicate  anything  rather  than  de- 
pression or  gloom.  His  silence,  to  such  an 
observer,  might  have  appeared  rather  the 
silence  of  satisfaction  and  triumph,  than  of 
disappointment  or  vexation. 

His  father,  indeed,  saw  Httle  of  him  that 
night,  in  consequence  of  the  honest  man 
having  preferred  the  hob  of  his  wealthy  and 
spacious  kitchen  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
son  in  the  parlor.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, they  met  at  breakfast,  as  usual,  when 
Hycy,  after  some  ironical  compliments  to  his 
father's  good  taste,  asked  him,  "  if  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  step  towards  the  stable 
and  see  his  purchase." 

'*  You  don't  mane  Crazy  Jane  ? "  said  the 
other,  coolly. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Hycy ;  "  and  as  I  set  a  high 
value  on  your  opinion,  perhaps  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  say  what  you  think  of  her." 

Now,  Hycy  never  for  a  moment  dreamt 
that  his  father  would  have  taken  him  at  his 
word,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  disconcerted  at  the  cool  manner 
in  which  the  other  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  so. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,"  he  proceeded,  when 
they  had  reached  the  stable,  "  there  she  is. 
Pray  what  do  you  think  of  her?  " 


The  old  man  looked  at  her  from  varioxifl 
points,  passed  his  hand  down  her  limbs, 
clapped  her  on  the  back,  felt  her  in  different 
places,  then  looked  at  her  again.  "  She's  a 
beauty  "  said  he,  "  a  bom  beauty  like  Billy 
Neelin's  foal»;  what's  this  you  say  you  paid 
for  her?" 

"Thirty-five  pounda" 

"  Tare-an-ounty,  Hycy,  she's  dog  chape — 
thirty-five  1 — why  she's  value  for  double  the 
sum." 

"Nearly,"  replied  Hycy,  quite  elevated  and 
getting  into  good  humor ;  "  is  she  not  really 
now,  father,  a  precious  bit  of  flesh  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  may  swear  that,  Hycy ;  I  tell 
you  you  won't  act  the  honest  man,  if  you 
don't  give  him  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  over 
an'  above  what  you  paid  him.  Tom  Burton 
I  see's  too  simple  for  you.  Go  and  do  what  I 
bid  you ;  don't  defraud  the  poor  man  ;  you 
have  got  a  treasure,  I  tell  you — a  beauty 
brighi>--an  extraordinary  baste — a  wonder- 
ful animal — oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  great  pur- 
chase !  Good-bye,  Hycy.  Bless  my  sowl ! 
what  a  judge  of  horseflesh  you  are  I " 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
grave  and  caustic  irony,  he  left  his  worthy 
son  in  a  state  of  chagrin  ahnost  bordering  on 
resentment,  at  the  s^ong  contempt  for  Crazy 
Jane,  implied  by  the  excessive  eulogium  he 
had  passsed  upon  her.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  on  reflection  considerably  checked 
by  his  satisfaction  on  finding  that  the  matter 
was  taken  by  his  father  so  coolly.  He  had 
calculated  on  receiving  a  very  stormy  lecture 
from  him  the  moment  he  should  become 
aware  of  his  having  the  animal  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  he  now  felt  rather  relieved  that  he 
should  have  escaped  so  easily.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Hycy  was  now  in  excellent  spirits.  Not 
only  had  Crazy  Jane  been  secured,  but  there 
were  strong  syniptoms  of  his  being  in  cash. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  incident  of  the  stable, 
he  contrived  to  seePhiHp  Hogan,  with  whom 
he  appointed  a  final  meeting  in  Cavanagh's 
kihi  on  the  night  of  the  Kemp ;  at  which 
meeting,-  Teddy  Phats  and  the  other  two 
Hogans  were  also  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
determine  upon  the  steps  which  he  ultimately 
proposed  to  take,  with  a  view  to  work  out 
his  purposes^  whatever  those  purposes  may 
have  been. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Spinster's  Kemp, 

A  KEMP,  or  camp,  is  a  contest  of  industrial 
skill,  or  a  competition  for  priority  in  a  dis- 
play  of  rustic  labor.  Among  men  it  is  prin- 
cipally  resorted  to  in  planting  potatoes  or 
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reaping  of  com,  and  generaly  only  on  the 
day  wMch  closes  the  labor  at  each  for  the 
season  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most 
usually  practised  and  contested,  it  means  a 
trial  of  female  skill  at  the  spinning  of  linen 
yam.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  cheerful  assem- 
blage of  the  fair  sex ;  and,  although  strong 
and  desperate  rivalry  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
yet  it  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  so  hght-hearted 
and  amicable  that  we  scarcely  know  a  more 
laudable  or  delightful  recreation  in  country 
life.  Its  object  is  always  good,  and  its  asso- 
ciations praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  they 
Eromote  industry,  a  spirit  of  becoming  emu- 
ktion,  and  principles  of  good  will  and  kind- 
ness to  our  neighbor. 

When  a  kemp  is  about  to  be  held,  the 
matter  soon  becomes  generally  known  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  young  women 
are  asked,  but  in  most  instances,  so  eager 
are  they  to  attend  it  that  invitations  are  un- 
necessary. In  the  winter  months,  and  in 
mountain  districts,  it  is  often  as  picturesqile 
as  it  is  pleasant  The  young  women  usually 
begin  to  assemble  about  foiur  o'clock  in  the 
moming  ;  and,  as  they  always  go  in  groups, 
accompanied  besides  by  their  sweethearts 
or  some  male  relatives,  each  of  the  latter 
bearing  a  large  torch  of  well-dried  bogfir, 
their  voices,  and  songs,  and  loud  laughter 
break  upon  the  stillness  of  night  with  a 
hohday  feeling,  made  ten  times  mo're  de- 
lightful by  the  surrounding  darkness  and 
the  hour.  When  they  have  not  the  torches 
the  spinning-wheels  aL  carried  by  the  males, 
amidst  an  agreeable  din  of  fun,  banter,  re- 
partee, and  jest,  such  as  scarcely  any  other 
^stic  amusiment  with  which  Ve  ire  ac- 
quainted  ever  occasions.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  where  the  kemp  is  to  be  held,  they 
are  placed  in  the  bam  or  some  clean  out- 
house ;  but  indeed  the  numbers  are  usually 
such  as  to  crowd  every  available  place  that 
can  be  procured  for  their  accommodation. 
From  the  moment  they  arrive  the  lively 
din  is  incessant.  Nothing  is  heard  but 
laughter,  conversation,  songs,  and  anec- 
dotes, all  rising  in  a  loud  key,  among  the 
louder  humming  of  the  spinning-wheels  and 
the  stridulous  noise  of  the  reeds,  as  they 
incessantiy  crack  the  cuts  in  the  hands  of 
the  reelers,  who  are  perpetually  tuminir  them 
from  moriing  to  nightT  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  the  quantity  which  every  competitor  has 
spun  ;  and  she,  of  course,  who  has  spun 
most  wins  the  kemp,  and  is  tiie  queen  for 
the  night 

A  kemp  invariably  closes  with  a  dance — 
and  a  dance  too  upon  an  unusually  extensive 
scale.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  day  the 
fair  competitors  are  regaled  from  time  to 
time  with  the  enlivening  strains  of  the  fiddle 


or  bagpipes,  and  very  often  with  the  united 
melody  of  both  together. 

On  that  moming  the  dwelling-house  and 
mostly  all  the  out-oflBces  of  Gerald  Cavanagh 
bore,  in  stir  and  bustle,  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  activity  of  so  many  bee-hives 
about  to  swarm  than  to  anything  else  to 
which  we  can  think  of  comparing  them. 
Mirth  in  all  its  shapes,  of  laughter,  glee,  and 
song,  rang  out  in  every  direction.  The  boom- 
ing of  wheels  and  the  creaking  of  reels,  the 
loud  banter,  the  peals  of  laughter,  the  sweet 
Irish  songs  that  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the 
louder  mirth,  and  the  strains  of  the  fiddle 
that  ever  and  anon  added  to  the  enlivening 
spirit  of  the  scene,  all  constituted  such  a 
full  and  general  chorus  of  hilarity  as  could 
seldom  be  witnessed. 

There  were  many  girls  present  who  took 
no  part  in  the  competition,  but  who,  as 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Kathleen  and 
Hanna,  came  to  enjoy  the  festive  spirit  of 
the  day.  Hanna  herself,  however,  who  had 
earned  some  celebrity  as  a  spinster,  started 
for  the  honor  of  wiiming,  as  did  Dora 
MlVIahon,  whose  small  and  beautiful  fingers 
seemed  admirably  adapted  for  this  graceful 
and  peculiarly  feminine  process  of  Minerva. 
Towards  evening  the  neighbors  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  each  interested  in  the 
success  of  some  peculiar  favorite,  whose 
former  feats  had  induced  her  friends  to  en- 
tertain on  her  behalf  strong,  if  not  certain, 
hopes  of  victory.  Kathleen,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  generosity,  patronized  her  young 
friend,  Dora  M'Mahon ;  and  Shibby  M^Ma- 
hon,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Hanna  Cavan- 
agh under  her  protection.  As  the  evening 
advanced,  and  the  spectators  and  friends  of 
the  parties  began  to  call,  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  moment  of  victory,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  witness  any  assemblage  of  young 
women  placed  under  circumstances  of  such 
striking  interest  The  mirth  and  song  and 
general  murmur  diminished  by  degrees,  im- 
til  they  altogether  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  perpetual  cracking  of  the 
reels,  the  hum  of  the  rapid  wheels,  and  the 
voices  of  the  reelers,  as  they  proclaimed  the 
state  of  this  enlivening  pool  of  industry.  As 
for  the  fair  competitors  themselves,  it  might 
have  been  observed  that  even  those  among 
them  who  had  no,  or  at  least  but  slight  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  became  actually  interesting 
from  the  excitement  which  prevailed.  Their 
eyes  lit  by  the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  within 
them,  sparkled  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  their 
cheeks  became  flushed  or  got  pale  as  they 
felt  themselves  elevated  or  depressed  by  the 
prospect  or  loss  of  victory.  Nor  were  there 
waning  on  this  occasion  i>me  vivid  glances 
that  were  burthened,  as  they  passed  ^s^is&ss^ 
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their  fair  faces,  with  pithier  feelings  than 
those  that  originated  from  a  simple  desire  of 
victory.  If  truth  must  be  told,  baleful  flashes, 
unmeasured  both  in  number  and  expression, 
were  exchanged  in  a  spirit  of  true  defiance 
between  the  interested  and  contending  par- 
ties, as  the  close  of  the  contest  approached. 
At  length,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  reelers, 
the  great  body  of  the  competitors  were 
thrown  out,  and  they  consequently  gave  up 
the  contest.  It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  the 
first  sound  of  seven  o'clock  by  Captain 
Millar's  bell  was  to  close  the  proceedings, 
and  enable  the  reelers  to  proclaim  the  victor. 
Only  four  names  now  remained  to  battle  it 
out  to  the  last ;  to  wit,  a  country  farmer's 
daughter,  named  Betty  Aikins,  Dora  M'Ma- 
hon,  Hanna  Cavanagh,  and  a  servant-girl  be- 
longing to  another  neighbor,  named  Peggy 
BaiJly.  This  ruck,  as  they  say  on  the  turf, 
was  pretty  well  up  together,  but  all  the  rest 
nowhere.  And  now,  to  continue  the  meta- 
phor, as  ia  the  case  at  Goodwood  or  the  Cur- 
ragh,  the  whole  interest  was  centered  upon 
these  four.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  hour  the  state  of  the  case  was  pro- 
claimed as  follows :  Betty  Aikins,  three  doz- 
en and  eight  cuts;  Dora  M'Mahon,  three 
dozen  and  seven  cuts ;  Hanna  Cavanagh, 
three  dozen  and  five  cuts ;  and  Peggy  Bailly, 
three  dozen  and  four  cuta  Every  individual 
had  now  her  own  party  anxious  for  her  suc- 
cess, and  amidst  tliis  hour  of  interest  how 
many  hearts  beat  with  all  hopes  and  fears  that 
are  incident  even  to  the  most  circumscribed 
contest  of  human  life.  Opposite  Dora  stood 
the  youth  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
James  Cavanagh,  whose  salvation  seemed  but 
a  very  trifling  thing  when  compared  or  put 
into  opposition  with  her  success.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  moment  was  a  most  exciting  one 
even  to  those  who  felt  no  other  interest  than 
that  which  naturally  arises  from  human 
competition.  And  it  was  unquestionably  a 
beautiful  thing  to  witness  this  particidar 
contest  between  four  youthful  and  industri- 
ous young  women.  Dora's  otherwise  pale 
and  placid  features  were  now  mantling,  and 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes  flashing,  under  the 
proud  and  ardent  spirit  of  ambition,  for 
such  in  fact  was  the  principle  which  now 
urged  and  animated  the  contest  When 
nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed,  Kathleen 
came  behind  her,  and  stooping  down,  whis- 
pered, "Dora,  don't  turn  your  wheel  «o 
Suickly :  you  move  the  foot-board  too  fast^ 
on't  twist  the  thread  too  much,  and  you'll 
let  down  more." 

Dora  smiled  and  looked  up  to  her  with  a 
grateful  and  flashing  eye.  "Thank  you, 
Kathleen,"  she  replied,  nodding,  "111  take 
your  advice."    The  state  of  the  contest  was 


then  proclaimed ; — Betty  Aikins — ^three  doz- 
en and  ten  cuts;  Dora  M'Mahon— three 
dozen  and  ten  cuts ;  Hanna  Cavanagh  — three 
dozen,  six  cuts  and  a  half ;  Peggy  Bailly — 
three  dozen,  five  and  a  half. 

On  hearing  this,  Betty  Aikin's  cheek  be-J 
came  scarlet,  and  as  it  is  useless  to  disguise* 
the  fact,  several  flashing  glances  that  partook 
more  of  a  Penthesilean  fire  than  the  fearful 
spirit  which  usually  characterizes  the  indus- 
trious pursuits  of  Minerva,  were  shot  at 
generous  Dora,  who  sustained  her  portion 
of  the  contest  with  singular  spirit  and  tem- 
per. 

"  You  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Dora  MTVIa- 
hon,"  exclaimed  Betty ;  "  there  never  was 
one  of  your  blood  could  open  against  an 
Aikins — the  stuff  is  not  in  you  to  beat 
me. 

"  A  very  little  time  will  soon  tell  that,"  re- 
plied Dora ;  "  but  indeed,  Betty,  if  I  am  doin* 
my  best  to  win  the  kemp,  I  hope  it's  not  in  a 
bad  or  unfriendly  spirit,  but  in  one  of  fair 
play  and  good  humor." 

The  contest  now  went  on  lor  about  fifteen 
minutes,  with  surpassing  interest  and  anima- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  the 
seven  o'clock  bell  already  alluded  to,  rang 
the  hour  for  closing  their  laboi*s  and  deter-, 
mining  the  victory.  Thus  stood  their  rela-j' 
tive  position — Dora  Ml^iahon,  four  hanks 
and  three  cuts ;  Betty  Aikins,  four  hanks ; 
Hanna  Cavanagh,  three  hanks  and  nine 
cuts ;  Peggy  Bailly,  three  hanks  and  eight 
cuta 

When  this  result  was  made  known,  Betty 
Aikins  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  grie^  in  which 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break, 
and  Kathleen  stooping  down,  congratulated 
the  beautiful  girl  upon  her  victory,  kissing 
her  at  the  same  time  as  she  spoke — ^an  act  of 
love  and  kindness  in  which  she  would  have 
joyfully  been  followed  by  several  of  her  male 
friends,  if  they  had  dared  to  take  that  deh- 
cious  liberty. 

The  moment  of  victory,  we  believe,  is  that 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  test  of  true 
greatness.  Dora  M'Mahon  felt  the  pride  of 
that  moment  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  she 
felt  it  only  to  influence  her  better  and  nobler 
principles.  After  casting  her  eyes  around  to 
gather  in,  as  it  were,  that  honest  approbation 
which  is  so  natural,  and  exchanging  some 
rapid  glances  with  the  youth  we  have  alluded 
to,  she  went  over  to  her  defeated  competitor, 
and  taking  her  hand  said,  "Don't  cry,  Betty, 
you  have  no  right  to  be  ashamed  ;  sure,  as 
you  say,  it's  the  first  time  you  wor  ever  beat- 
en ;  we  couldn't  all  win  ;  an'  indeed  if  I  feel 
proud  now,  everyone  knows  an*  says  I  have  a 
right  to  be  so ;  for  where  was  there — ay,  or 
where  is  there — such  a  spinner  as  you  aref 
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Shake  hands  now  an'  there's  a  kiss  for  yon. 
If  I  won  this  kemp,  it  was  won  more  by 
chance  than  by  anything  else." 

These  generous  expressions  were  not  lost 
on  Betty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  soothed  her 
so  much  that  she  gave  her  hand  cordially  to 
her  young  and  interesting  conqueress,  fifter 
which  they  all  repaired  to  a  supper  of  new 
milk  and  flummery,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  delicious  within  the  wide 
range  of  luxury.  This  agreeable  meal  being 
over,  they  repaired  to  the  large  bam  where 
Mickey  M'Grrory,  the  fiddler,  was  installed 
in  his  own  peculiar  orchestra,  consisting  of 
an  arm-chair  of  old  Irish  oak,  brought  out 
from  Gerald  Cavanagh's  parlor. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  together 
such  a  group  of  happy  faces.  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh  and  his  wife,  Tom  M'Mahon  and  his 
better  half,  and  several  of  the  neighbors,  of 
every  age  and  creed,  were  all  assembled ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  neither  gray  hairs  nor 
length  of  years  were  looked  upon  as  privi- 
leged from  a  participation  in  the  festivities 
of  the  evening.  Among  the  rest,  gaunt  and 
grim,  were  the  three  Hogans,  looldng  through 
the  light-hearted  assemblage  with  the  dark 
and  sinister  visages  of  thorough  ruffians, 
who  were  altogether  incapable  of  joining  in 
the  cheerful  and  inoffensive  amusements  that 
went  forward  aroimd  them.  Kate  Hogan 
sat  in  an  obscure  comer  behind  the  fiddler, 
where  she  was  scarcely  visible,  but  from 
which  she  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  house. 

A  shebeen-man,  named  Parra  Bradagh, 
father  to  Barney,  whom  the  reader  has  al- 
ready met  in  the  still -house,  brought  a  cask 
of  poteen  to  the  stable,  where  he  disposed 
of  it  8uh  sHenlio,  by  which  we  mean  without 
the  knowledge  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
would  not  have  suffered  any  such  person 
about  his  place,  had  the  circumstance  been 
made  known  to  him.  Among  the  rest,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  our  friend  OTin- 
igan  the  Philomath  made  his  appearance, 
and  as  was  his  wont  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  liquor.  The  worthy  pedagogue, 
on  inquiring  for  the  queen  of  the  kemp,  as 
he  styled  her,  was  told  that  he  might  know 
her  by  the  flowers  in  her  hair.  "There  she 
is,  masther,"  said  one  of  them,  '*  wid  the  roses 
on  her  head." 

"  Well,"  said  OTinigan,  looking  about  him 
with  surprise,  "I  have,  before  now,  indulged 
in  the  Cerelian  juice  until  my  eyes  have  be- 
come possessed  of  that  equivocal  quality 
called  the  double  vmouy  but  I  must  confess 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
quality  aforesaid  has  been  quadrupled.  In- 
stead of  one  queen,  vrid  Flora's  fragrant 
favors  in  her  lock,  I  think  I  see  four." 


Finigan  indeed  was  righi  Dora,  on  being 
presented  with  a  simple  chaplet  of  flowers, 
as  the  heroine  of  the  night,  in  a  spirit  of  true 
magnanimity  generously  divided  the  chaplet 
among  her  three  rivals,  thus,  like  every  brave 
heart,  i*esting  satisfied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  victory,  and  anxious  that  those  who 
had  approached  her  so  nearly  should  also 
share  in  its  honors. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dancing,  nor  of  the  good 
humor  which  prevailed  among  them.  It  is 
enough  to  toy  tiaat  the  old  people  performed 
minuets  and  cotillions,  and  the  young  folks, 
jigs,  reels,  and  country  dances ;  hornpipes 
were  performed  upon  doors,  by  rural  dancei*s, 
and  all  the  usual  variations  of  mirth  and 
amusement  were  indulged  in  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  said  that  Tom  M'Mahon  and  his 
family  were  there,  but  we  should  have  add- 
ed, with  one  exception.  Bryan  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
having  been  prevented  by  pressing  business 
connected  with  his  farm.  On  making  his 
appearance,  he  was  greeted  by  a  murmur  of 
welcomes,  and  many  an  honest  hand  was  ex- 
tended lo  him.  Up  until  then  there  were 
two  individuals  who  observed  Kathleen  Cav- 
anagh closely,  and  we  must  ourselves  admit 
that  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
was  clear  that  during  the  whole  evening  she 
had  been  unusually  pensive,  if  not  actually 
depressed,  although  a  general  observer  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  her  beyond  the  natural 
sedateness  of  her  manner.  The  two  in  ques- 
tion were  Kate  Hogan  and  Dora  Mld^on. 
On  Bryan's  arrival,  however,  the  color  of  her 
cheek  deeped  into  a  richer  beauty,  the  eye 
became  m^  sparkUng,  and  a  much  slighter 

J 'est  than  before  moved  her  into  mirth.  Such, 
lowever,  we  are,  and  such  is  the  mystery  of 
our  nature.  It  might  have  been  remarked 
that  the  Hogans  eyed  Bryan,  soon  after  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  with  glances  expressive 
of  anything  but  good  feehng.  It  was  not, 
however,  when  he  first  arrived,  or  danced 
with  Hanna  Cavanagh,  that  these  boding 
glances  were  turned  upon  him,  but  on  tlie 
occasion  of  his  performing  a  reel  with  Kath- 
leen. It  might  have  been  noticed  that  they 
looked  at  him,  and  afterwards  at  each  other, 
in  a  manner  that  could  admit  of  but  little 
misapprehension. 

"Philip,"  observed  Finigan,  addressing 
the  elder  Hogan,  "  Philip,  the  Macedonian — 
monarch  of  Macedon,  I  say,  is  not  that  per- 
formance a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  salta- 
tory art  ?  There  is  manly  beauty,  O  Philip  I 
and  modest  carriage. 

**  *  With  aqail  beauty  formed,  and  aqail  gn^ace, 
Hers  the  soft  blushes  of  the  openings  mom, 


And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  daj. 
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"It's  night  now,  masther,  if  you  plaise," 
returned  Hogan,  gruffly ;  "  but  we  don't 
want  your  opinion  here — stick  to  your  pot- 
hooks and  hangers — keep  to  your  trada" 

"  The  pot-hoohs  and  hangers  are  more  tui 
generis,  you  misbegotten  satyr,"  replied  the 
Bchoohnaster ;  "  that  is,  more  appropriately 
concatenated  with  your  own  trade  than  wid 
mine.  I  have  no  trade,  sirra,  but  a  profes- 
sion, and  neither  have  you.  You  stand  in 
the  same  degraded  ratio  to  a  tradesman  that 
a  rascaUy  quack  does  to  a  regular  surgeon." 

"  You  had  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,"  rephed  Hogan,  nettled  at  the 
laughter  which  the  schoolmaster  raised  at 
his  expense. 

"What!  a  civil  tongue  for  you!  Polite 
language  for  a  rascally  sotherer  of  ould  skil- 
lets and  other  anonymous  utensila  Why, 
what  are  you? — firstly,  a  general  violation  of 
the  ten  commandments ;  and,  secondlv,  a 
mis-shapen  but  faithful  imx>ersonation  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my 
worthy  Macedonian,  you  ynil  die  any  death 
but  a  horizontal  one — ^it's  veracity  Tm  telling 
you.  Yet  there  is  some  comfort  fQr  you  too 
— some  comfort,  I  say  again ;  for  you  who 
never  hved  one  upright  hour  vnll  die  an  up- 
right death.  A  certain  official  will  erect  a 
perpendicular  with  you  ;  but  for  that  touch 
of  Mathematics  you  must  go  to  the  hangman, 
at  whose  hands  you  vnll  have  to  receive  the 
rites  of  your  church,  you  monstrous  bog- 
trotting  Gorgon.  Mine  a  trade !  Shades 
of  Academus,  am  I  to  bear  this  ! " 

Finigan  was,  like  most  of  his  class,  a  privil- 
eged man  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  loudness 
of  the  mirth  prevented  Hogan's  reply  from 
being  heard.  As  to  violence,  nobody  that 
knew  the  poor  pedagogue  could  ever  dream 
of  using  it  towards  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  this  caused 
him  to  give  his  tongue  a  license  when  pro- 
voked, which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
dared  to  venture  upon.  When  he  first  made 
his  appearance  he  was  so  far  advanced  in 
liquor  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  crowd- 
ed house  by  no  means  improved  him. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Bryan 
and  Kathleen  had  danced,  the  good  people 
of  the  kemp  were  honored  by  the  appearance 
of  Hycy  Burke  among  them — not  in  his 
jockey  dress,  but  in  a  tight-fitting  suit,  that 
set  off  his  exceedingly  well-made  person  to 
great  advantage.  In  fact,  Hycy  was  a  yoimg 
fellow  of  a  remarkably  handsome  feuse,  full  of 
Hveliness  and  apparent  good  humor,  and  a 
figure  that  was  nearly  perfect.  He  address- 
ed the  persons  present  with  an  air  of  easy 
condescension,  and  went  over  immediately 
and  shook  hands,  in  a  very  cordial  manner, 


with  Oerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife,  after 
which  he  turned  round  and  bowed  to  the 
daughters.  He  then  addressed  Bryan,  be- 
side whom  Kathleen  was  sitting. 

"Bryan,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  mistakes 
in  the  best  of  familiea  I  hate  enmity.  How 
do  you  do  ?  " 

Bryan  nodded,  and  replied,  "  Pretty  well, 
Hycy — how  are  you  ?  " 

Cavanagh  and  his  wife  were  evidently  quite 
delighted  to  see  him ;  the  good  man  rose 
and  made  him  take  his  own  seat,  and  Mrs. 
Cavanagh  paid  him  every  conceivable  mark 
of  attention. 

"Mra  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  after  some 
chat,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 
felicity  of  a  dance  with  Miss  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"Which  of  them?"  asked  the  mother, 
and  then  added,  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
— "  to  be  sure  you  may." 

"  The  felicity  of  a  dance  1  that  was  well 
expressed,  Mr.  Hycy;  but  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  you  broke  grammatical  ground 
under  Patricius  Finigan— ah,  no  ;  the  early 
indoctrinations  vnll  tell ; — that  is  clear." 

"I  mean  Miss  Kathleen,"  replied  Hycy, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Finigan'a 
observations. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  both ;  "  of  course 
you  will — ^go  over  and  bring  her  out" 

Hycy,  approaching  her,  said,  in  his  bland- 
est and  most  persuasive  manner,  "  Miss 
Cavanagh,  will  you  allow  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  dancing  a  reel  with  you  ?  " 

"I'm  obhged  to  you,  Mr.  Burke,"  she 
replied  gravely  ;  "  I  have  just  danced  a  reel 
with  Bryan  M'Mahon  here,  and  I  don't  in- 
tend to  dance  any  more  to-night" 

"  A  simple  reel  ?  "  said  Hycy  :  "  perhaps 
you  will  so  far  favor  me  ?  I  shall  consider  it 
as  a  favor,  I  assure  yoi^" 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Burke,  but  I  won't  dance 
any  more  to-night" 

"  That's  hard,"  he  replied,  "  especially  as  I 
came  aU  the  way  to  have  that  pleasure.  Per- 
haps you  will  change  your  mind.  Miss  Cava- 
nagh?" 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  my 
mind,  Mr.  Burke,"  she  rephed,  "  and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  I  should  do  so  now.  I 
say  once  for  all  that  I  won't  dance  any  more 
to-night" 

"  What  is  it,"  asked  the  mother,  on  per- 
ceiving her  hesitation  ;  "won't  she  dance 
wid  you?  Hut,  tut,  Kathleen,  what  non- 
sense is  this  ?  To  be  sure  you  must  dance 
wid  Mr.  Burke  ;  don't  take  any  refusal,  Mr. 
Burke — is  that  all  you  know  about  girls? 
— sure  nineteen  refusals  is  aquil  to  one  con- 
sent Qo  over,  Gerald,  and  make  her  dance 
wid  him,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 
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"  What's  the  matter,  Kathleen,  that  you 
won't  dance  wid  Mr.  Hycy  ?  "  asked  the  good 
man. 

'*  Because  I  have  danced  all  I  will  dance 
to-night,  father." 

"Tut,  nonsense,  you  foolish  girl — it's 
proud  you  ought  to  be  that  he'd  ax  you. 
Get  up  and  dance  a  reel  wid  Imn.** 

Hanna,  who  knew  her  sister's  resolution 
when  once  formed,  immediately  came  to  her 
rescue.  '^  Don't  ask  her,  father,"  she  said  : 
"  the  truth  is,  that  I  believe  she  has  a  head- 
ache— however,  I'll  take  her  place — have  you 
any  objection  to  me,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

None  in  the  world — he  would  be  very 
happy — only  he  regretted  that  he  could  not 
have  that  pleasure  also  with  his  sister. 

"Ah,  Mr,  Hycy — ^which  is  properly  Hya- 
cinthus,"  said  Finigan  ;  "  I  am  able  to  per- 
ceive that  Cupid  declines  to  be  propitious  in 
that  quarter,  or  perhaps  it's  the  xrce  amantium 
— ^whiich  is,  on  being  rendered  into  vemac- 
tdarity,  a  falling  out  of  lovers ;  and  if  so, 
do  not  despair ;  for  as  certain  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  followed  by  that  most  delectable  of  pro- 
cesses, the  redirUegratio  amoris,  or  the  renew- 
ing of  love.  In  fact,  he  is  a  little  better  than 
a  tyro — an  ignoramus,  who  doesn't  quarrel 
at  least  once  a  week,  wid  the  fair  object  of 
his  amorous  inclinations,  an'  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  reconciliaitons." 

Hycy  and  Hanna  were  now  about  to  dance, 
when  Philip  Hogan  came  forward,  and,  with 
an  oath,  declared  that  Kathleen  must  dance 
— "  He  wouldn't  see  Mr.  Burke  insulted  that 

way  by  any  such  airs — and  by she  must 

dance.  Come,"  said  he,  "  what  stuff  is  this 
— ^well  see  whether  you  or  I  is  strongest ;  " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  seized  her  rudely  by  the 
arm,  and  was  about  to  pull  her  out  on  the 
floor. 

Bryan  M'Mahon  spnmg  to  his  feei  "  Let 
her  go,  you  ruffian,"  he  exclaimed ;  "let  her 
go  this  instant" 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  the  savage  ;  "  an' 
not  for  you,  at  any  rate.  Come,  Miss  Kath- 
leen, out  you'll  go : — for  you  indeed,"  he 
added,  in  a  ferocious  parenthesis,  looking  at 
Bryan  ;  "  it's  you  that's  the  cause  of  all  this. 
Come,  miss,  dance  you  must." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
M'Mahon,  by  a  single  blow  on  the  neck, 
felled  him  hke  an  ox,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  place  was  a  scene  of  wild  commotion. 
The  Hogans,  however,  at  all  times  unpopu- 
lar, had  no  chance  in  an  open  affi*ay  on  such 
an  occasion  as  thia  The  feeling  that  pre- 
dominated was,  that  the  ruffianly  interference 
of  Philip  had  been  justly  punished  ;  and  ere 
many  minutes  the  usual  harmony,  with  the 
exception  of  some  threatening  looks  and 
ferocious  under  growls  from  the  Hogans, 
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was  restored.  Hycy  and  Hanna  then  weni 
on  with  their  dance,  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  schoolmaster  rose  to  depart 

"Mr.  Burke,"  said  he,  "  you  are  and  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect  gentleman 
homo  facluH  ad  iingaem — as  has  been  said  by 
the  learned  little  Roman,  who,  between  you 
and  me,  was  not  overburthened  with  an  ex- 
cess of  morality.  I  take  the  liberty,  jinteels, 
of  wishing  you  a  good-night — precor  voJm 
proaperam  noctem  !  Ah,  I  can  do  it  yet ;  but 
it  wasn't  for  nothing  that  I  practised  the 
peripatetics  in  lamed  Kerry,  where  the  great 
O'Finigan  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  shall  now 
seek  a  contiguous  place  of  repose,  until  the 
consequences  of  some  sHght  bacchanalin 
libations  on  my  part  shall  have  dispersed 
themselves  into  thin  air." 

He  accordingly  departed,  but  from  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  step  it  was  clear  that,  as  he 
said,  the  place  of  his  repose  must  be  con- 
tiguous indeed.  Had  he  been  conscious  of 
his  own  motions  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
sought  for  repose  in  Cavanagh's  kiln,  then 
the  habitation  of  the  Hogans.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  fact  of  the  door  having  been  left 
open,  which  was  generally  the  case  in  sum* 
mer,  that  induced  him  to  enter — for  enter  he 
did — ignorant,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
dwelling  he  was  about  to  enter  was  then  in- 
habited by  the  Hogans,  whom  he  very  much 
disrelished. 

The  place  was  nearly  waste,  and  had  a  very 
desolate  look.  Scattered  around,  and  littered 
upon  shake-down  beds  of  straw,  some  half 
dozen  young  besmutted  savages,  male  and 
female,  lay  stretched  in,  all  positions,  some 
north,  others  south,  without  order  or  decency, 
but  all  seemingin  that  barbarous  luxury  which 
denotes  strong  animal  health  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  cleanhness  and  bodily  comfort. 

Over  in  one  of  the  comera  lay  three  or 
four  budgets,  old  iron  skillets,  hammers, 
lumps  of  melted  lead,  broken  pots,  a  quantity 
of  cows'  horns  for  spoons,  wooden  dishes 
that  required  clasping,  old  kettles  that  wanted 
repair,  a  couple  of  cast  ofi'  Poteen  Stills,  and 
a  new  one  half  made — all  of  which  were,  visi- 
ble by  the  light  of  a  large  log  of  bog-fir 
which  lay  burning  in  the  fire-place.  On 
looking  around  him,  he  descended  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  fii*eplace  or  the 
kiln  or  opening  in  which  the  fuel  used  to  dry 
the  grain  was  always  burned.  This  comer, 
which  was  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  other 
portion  of  the  floor,  being,  in  general,  during 
the  summer  months  filled  with  straw,  re- 
ceived the  drowsy  pedagogue,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  as  sound  asleep  as  any  of  them 
about  him. 

Hycy,  who  was  conscious  of  his  goo^ 
figure,  danced  two  or  three  times  afterwai 
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Dora  Mliahon  had  the  honor  of  b^ing  his 
partner,  as  had  one  or  two  of  the  best  look- 
ing girls  present  At  the  close  of  the  last 
dance  he  looked  significantly  at  the  Hogans, 
and  nodded  towards  the  door ;  after  which 
it  might  have  been  observed,  that  they  slunk 
out  one  at  a  time,  followed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  Kate.  Hycy,  after  some  further  chat 
with  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife,  threw 
half  a  crown  to  Mickey  M'Grory,  and  in  his 
usual  courteous  phraLlogy.  though  which 
there  always  ran,  by  the  way,  a  vein  of  strong 
irony,  he  politely  wished  them  all  a  good 
night 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Arwnymoui  LetUr  tnth  a  Jfams  to  It — FirUgan^» 

Dialogue  toUh  Hycy. 

The  severest  tax  upon  Hycy's  powers  of 
invention  was,  in  consequence  of  his  habits 
of  idleness,  to  find  means  of  occupying  his 
time.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  condescended 
to  oversee  the  men  while  at  work,  but  then 
it  was  generally  found  that  so  far  from  keep- 
ing them  to  their  employment,  he  was  a  con- 
siderable drawback  upon  their  industry. 
The  ordinary  business  of  his  hfe,  however, 
was  riding  about  the  country,  and  especially 
into  the  town  of  BaUymacan  and  home  again. 
He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  in  aU  the 
neighboring  fairs  ;  and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  no  race  in  the  province  ever  came  off 
without  him. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  interview  with 
Teddy  Phats  and  the  Hogans,  he  was  riding 
past  the  post-office,  when  he  heard  the  win- 
dow tapped,  and,  on  approaching,  a  letter 
was  handed  out  to  him,  which  on  opening 
he  found  to  contain  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 

"WoBTHY  Mb.  Hyacinthus — 

"  A  FBHEND  unknown  to  you,  but  not  alto- 
gether so  to  fame,  and  one  whom  no  display 
of  the  subtlest  ingenuity  on  behalf  of  your 
acute  and  sagacious  intellect  could  ever 
decypher  through  the  medium  of  this  epistle, 
begs  to  convey  to  you  a  valuable  portion  of 
anonymous  information.  When  he  a*iys  that 
he  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  the  assertion,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  pregnant  wid  veracity. 
Mark  that  I  say,  as  ^  as  it  goes,  by  which 
is  meant  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  fame  of 
your  friend,  the  inditer  of  tliis  significant 
epistle.  Forty-eight  square  miles  of  good 
sound  fame  your  not  inerudite  correspond- 
ent can  conscientiously  lay  claim  to  ;  and 
although  there  is,  with  regret  I  admit  it,  a 


considerable  portion  ofthe  square  superficies 
alluded  to,  waste  and  uncultivated  moor,  yet 
I  can  say,  wid  that  racy  touch  of  genial  and 
expressive  pride  which  distinguishes  men  of 
letters  in  general,  that  the  other  portions  of 
this  fine  district  are  inhabited  by  a  multitu- 
dinity  of  population  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  prolific  powers  of  the  cli- 
mate. Tisn't  aU  as  one,  then,  as  that  thistle- 
browsing  quadruped.  Barney  Heffeman, 
who  presumes,  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  to 
write  Philomath  after  his  name,  and  whose 
whole  extent  of  literary  reputation  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  beggarly  townlanda, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  is  inoculating  success- 
fully wid  his  own  ripe  and  flourifihing  ignor- 
ance. No,  sir  ;  nor  like  Gusty  Gibberish,  or 
(as  he  has  been  most  facetiously  christened 
by  his  Reverence,  Father  O'Flaherty)  De- 
mosthenes M'Gbsther,  inasmuch  as  he  his 
distinguished  for  an  aisy  and  prodigal  super- 
fluity of  mere  words,  unsust^ed  by  intelU- 
gibiUty  or  meaning,  but  who  cannot  claim 
in  his  own  person  a  mile  and  a  half  of  dacent 
reputation.  However,  quid  multisf  Mr. 
Hyacinthus  ;  'tis  no  indoctrinated  or  obscure 
scribe  who  now  addresses  you,  and  who  does 
so  from  causes  that  may  be  salutary  to  your 
own  health  and  very  gentlemanly  fame^  ac- 
cording as  you  resave  the  same,  not  preter- 
mitting interests  involving,  probably,  on  your 
part,  an  abundsmt  portion  of  pecuniarity. 

*'  In  short,  then,  it  has  reached  these  ears, 
Mr.  Hyacinthus,  and  between  you  and  me, 
they  are  not  such  a  pair  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  longitudinity,  can  be  copiously  shak- 
en, or  which  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
will  of  the  wearer  ;  like  those  of  the  thistle- 
browser  already  alluded  to  ;  it  has  reached 
them  that  you  are  about  to  substantiate  a 
a  disreputable — excuse  the  phrase — co-part- 
nership wid  four  of  the  most  ornamental  vil- 
lains on  Hibernian  eaith,  by  which  you  must 
understand  me  to  mane  that  the  villains 
aforesaid  are  not  merely  accomplished  in  all 
the  plain  principles  and  practices  of  villainy, 
but  finished  off  even  to  its  natest  and  most 
inganious  decorations.  Their  whole  life  has 
been  most  assiduously  and  successfully  de- 
voted to  a  general  violation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandment^ as  well  as  to  the  perpetual  com- 
mission of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Nay,  the 
"  reserved  cases "  themselves  can't  escape 
them,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  won't 
rest  satisfied  wid  the  wide  catalogue  of  ordi- 
nary and  general  iniquity,  but  they  must,  by 
way  of  luxury,  have  a  lick  at  blasphemy,  and 
some  of  the  rarer  vices,  as  often  as  they  can, 
for  the  villains  are  so  fastidious  that  thej 
won't  put  up  wid  common  wickedness  like 
other  people.  I  cannot,  however,  wid  any- 
thing approximating  to  a  safe  conscience, 
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rest  here.  What  I  have  said  has  reference 
to  the  laws  of  God,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
enumerate  relates  to  the  laws  of  man— to  the 
liws  of  the  land  Wid  respect,  then,  to 
them,  I  do  assure  you,  that  although  I  my- 
self look  upon  the  violation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  latter  wid  a  very  vanial  squint, 
still,  I  say,  I  do  assure  you  that  they  have 
not  left  a  single  law  made  by  Parliament  un- 
fractured.  They  have  gone  over  the  whole 
statute-book  several  times,  and  I  believe  are 
absolutely  of  opinion  that  the  Parliament  is 
doing  nothing.  The  most  lynx-eyed  inves- 
tigator of  old  enactments  could  not  find  one 
which  has  escaped  them,  for  the  villains  are 
perfectly  black  letter  in  that  respect ;  and 
what  is  in  proper  keeping  wid  this,  when- 
ever they  hear  of  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
they  cannot  rest  either  night  or  day  until 
they  break  it.  And  now  for  the  inference : 
be  on  your  guard  against  this  pandemonial 
squad.  Whatever  your  object  may  be  in  cul- 
tivating and  keeping  society  wid  them,  theirs 
is  to  ruin  you — fleece  was  the  word  used — 
an  I  then  to  cut  and  run,  leaving  Mr.  Hycy — 
th ;  acute,  the  penetrating,  the  accomplished 
— completely  in  the  lurch.  Be  influenced, 
then,  by  the  amicitial  admonitions  of  the  in- 
diter  of  this  correspondence.  Become  not  a 
smuggler — forswear  poteen.  The  Lord  for- 
give me,  Mr.  Hycy — no,  I  only  wished  to  say 
forswear— not  the  poteen — but  any  connec- 
tion wid  the  illegal  alembic  from  which  it  is 
distillated,  otherwise  they  will  walk  oflf  wid 
tlie  *  doublings,'  or  strong  liquor,  leaving  you 
notliiug  but  the  residuum  or  feints.  Take  a 
friend's  advice,  therefore,  and  retrograde  out 
of  all  society  and  connection  wid  the  villains 
I  have  described ;  or  if  you  superciliously 
overlook  this  warning,  book  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  admits  of  no  negation,  that  you  will  be 
denuded  of  reputation,  of  honesty,  and  of 
any  pecuniary  contingencies  that  you  may 
hap[)en  to  possesa  This  is  a  sincere  advice 
from 

**  Your  Anonymous  Friend, 

"  Patricius  OTinigan,  Philomath." 

After  perusing  this  characteristic  produc- 
tion, Hycy  paused  for  a  little,  and  felt  it  very 
probable  that  there  might  be  some  reason- 
able grounds  for  its  production,  although  he 
could  scarcely  understand  upon  what  motive 
these  fellows  should  proceed  to  practice 
treachery  towards  him.  That  they  were 
without  principle  or  honesty  he  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  keep  within  bounds  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  employment.  He  laughed 
very  heartily  at  Finigan's  blunder — for  such 
it  evidently  was  —in  signing  his  name  te  a 
document  that  he  intended  to  be  anonymoua 


^*  At  all  events,"  thought  he,  "I  wiU  ride 
over  to  his  '  seminary,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  see 
what  he  can  mean,  or  what  his  object  is  in 
sending  me  such  a  warning." 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  in  some  twen^ 
ty  minutes  reached  a  small  cabin  that  stood , 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the^ 
high-road.  A  little  bridle  way  led  to  it,  as' 
did  several  minor  pathways,  each  radiating 
from  a  different  direction.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  four  or  five  acres  of  common,  where 
the  children  played  from  twelve  to  one,  at 
which  hour  Mr.  O'Finigan  went  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  benefactor  to  dine.  The 
little  village  of  Ballydruthy,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  which  it  stood,  was  composed  of 
a  couple  dozen  dwelling-houses,  a  chapel,  a 
small  grocer's  and  publican's,  together  with 
a  Poimd  at  the  entrance,  through  which  ran 
a  little  stream  necessary  to  enable  the  im- 
prisoned cattle  te  drink. 

On  riding  up  to  the  school,  Hycy,  as  he 
approached  the  door,  heard  his  own  name 
repeated  by  at  least  two  dozen  voicea 

"Here's  a  gintleman,  masther" — "It's 
Misther  Hycy  Burke,  sir" — "It  is,  bedad, 
sir,  Hycy  the  sportheen — " 

"Him  that  rides  the  race,  masther'* — 
"  Ay,  ,an'  he  has  on  top-boots  and  buckskins^ 
an's  as  gran'  as  a  gintleman — " 

"  Silence  I  "  said  Finigan,  "  silence  !  I  say ; 
is  this  proper  scholastic  decorum  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  ?  Industry  and  taci- 
turnity, you  reptiles,  or  castigation  shall  re- 
sult Here,  Paddy  Sparable,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing up — "  here,  you  nailroad,  assume  my  of- 
fice, and  rule  the  estabhshment  till  I  return  ; 
and,  mark  me,  as  the  son  of  a  nailer,  sirra,  I 
expect  that  you  will  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  " 

"Ay,  but  Paddy  Pancake's  here  to-day, 
sir,  an'  he's  able  to  welt  me  ;  so  that's  it's 
only  leathered  I'd  get,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

" But  have  you  no  officers?    Call  in  aid,  I 
ordher  you.     Can't  you  make  Sam  Scaddhan 
and  Phiddher  Mackleswig  there  two  polis^ 
an'  get  Pancake  down — flatten  him — if  he 
prove  contumacious    during    my    absence. 
Pancake,  mark  me,  obedience  is  your  cue,  or, 
if  not,  the  castigator  here  is  your  alternative.;, 
there  it  is,  freshly  cut — ripe  and  ready — and 
you  are  not  to  be  told,  at  this  time  o'  day, 
what  portion  of  your  corpus  will  cateh  it| 
Whish-h  h  !— silence  !  I  say.     How  do  you, 
do,  Mr.  Burke  ?    I  am  proud  of  a  visit  from 
you,  sir  ;  perhaps  you  would  Hght  down  and^ 
examine  a  class.     My  Greeks  are  all  absent 
to-day  ;  but  I  have  a  beautiful  class  o'  Ro- 
mans in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil — immor- 
tal Maro.     Do  try  them,  Mr.  Hycy  ;  if  they 
don't  do  Dido's  death  in  a  truly  congenial 
spirit  I  am  no  classic.     Of  one  thing  I  c^i) 
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assure  you,  that  they  ought ;  for  I  pledge  my 
reputation  it  is  not  the  first  time  I've  made 
them  practice  the  Irish  cry  over  it  This, 
however,  was  but  natural ;  for  it  is  now  well 
known  to  the  learned  that,  if  Dido  herself 
was  not  a  fair  Hibernian,  she  at  least  spoke 
excellent  Irish.  Ah,  Mr.  Hycy,"  he  added, 
ywith  a  grin,  "the  birch  is  the  only  pathetic 
switch  growing  !     Will  you  come  in,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Finigan ;  but  per- 
haps you  would  have  the  goodness  to  come 
out  for  a  little  ; "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  nodded 
towards  the  public-house.  "I  know  the 
boys  will  be  quiet  until  you  retiun." 

"  If  they  don't,"  replied  Finigan,  "  the  al- 
ternative is  in  no  shape  enigmatical  Mark 
what  I've  already  said,  gintlemen.  Sparable, 
do  you  keep  a  faithful  journal  of  the  delin- 
quents ;  and  observe  that  there  are  offices  of 
importance  in  this  world  besides  flagellating 
erudition  into  reptiles  like  you." 

He  then  looked  about  him  with  an  air  of 
yast  importance,  and  joined  Hycy  on  his 
way  to  the  public-house.  Having  ordered  in 
the  worthy  pedagogue's  favorite  beverage, 
not  forgetting  something  of  the  same  kind  for 
himself,  he  addressed  Finigan  as  follows : — 

"Finigan,  I  received  a  devilish  queer 
letter  from  you  to-day — take  your  hquor  in 
the  mean  time — what  did  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  From  me,  Mr.  Hycy — nego^  I  say — ^ug- 
nis  et  cede  bu  nego.** 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  you  wrote  me  an 
anonymous  letter,  referring  to  some  ridicu- 
lous copartnership  or  other  that  I  can  neither 
make  head  nor  tail  ot  Tell  me  candidly 
what  you  meant" 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Burke  ;  but  sure  I  know 
of  old  that  jocularity  was  always  jour  forte — 
even  when  laying  in  under  my  own  instruc- 
tion that  sound  classical  substratum  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  your  subsequent  knowl- 
edge was  erected,  you  were  always  addicted 
to  the  facetious  and  the  fabulous — both  of 
which  you  contrived  to  blend'  together  with 
an  ease  and  volubility  of  language  that  could 
not  be  surpassed." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  you  need  not 
deny  that  you  wrote  me  the  letter.  Let  me 
ask  you  seriously,  what  was  it  you  warned 
me  against  ?  " 

"  Fropino  tibi  scUutem — here's  to  you.  No, 
but  let  me  ask  you  what  you  are  at,  Mr. 
Hycy?  You  may  have  resaved  an  anony- 
mous letter,  but  I  am  ignorant  why  you 
should  paternize  it  upon  me." 

''Wh}',  because  it  has  all  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  you." 

"  Eh  ? — to  what  does  that  amount  ?  Surely 
you  know  my  handwriting  ?  " 

"Perfectly;  but  this  is  disguised  evi- 
dently." 


"Faith,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  "  maybe 
the  inditer  of  it  was  disguised  when  h« 
wrote  it." 

"  It  might  be,"  replied  Hycy ;  "  however, 
take  your  liquor,  and  in  tibe  mean  time  I 
shall  feel  exceedingly  obhged  to  you,  Mr. 
Finigan,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  truth  at  once 
— whether  you  wrote  it  or  whether  you  did 
not?" 

"My  response  again  is  in  the  negative," 
replied  Finigan — "I  disclaim  it  altogether. 
I  am  not  the  scribe,  you  may  rest  assured  of 
it,  nor  can  I  say  who  is." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Hycy,  "  I  find  I  must 
convict  you  yourself  of  the  fabulous  at  least ; 
read  that,"  said  he,  placing  the  letter  in  his 
own  hands.  "Like  a  true  Irishman  you 
signed  your  name  unconsciously ;  and  now 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  other,  "that  some 
knave,  of  most  fictitious  imagination,  has 
forged  my  name  to  it  No  man  can  say  that 
that  is  my  manuscription,  Mr.  Hycy."  These 
words  he  uttered  with  great  coolness ;  and 
Hycy,  who  was  in  many  things  a  shrewd 
young  fellow,  deemed  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  liquor,  which  was  fast  disappearing, 
should  begin  to  operate.  At  lengtli,  when 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed, 
he  resolved  to  attack  his  vanity. 

"  WeU,  well,  Finigan,  as  regards  this  letter, 
I  must  say  ]  feel  a  good  deal  disappointed." 
Why  so,  Mr.  Hycy  ?  " 
Why,  because  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  other  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
written  it" 

"  Eh  ?  how  is  that  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  it's  very  simple ;  the  letter  is 
written  with  surprising  abiUty — the  language 
is  beautiful — and  the  style,  like  the  land  of 
Canaan,  flowing  with  miU^  and  honey.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  uncommon  production." 

"Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  so?  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Hycy,  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  yours — that's  a  clear  case." 

"  I  think  so ;  but  what  strikes  me  is  its 
surprising  abihty;  no  wonder  the  writer 
should  say  that  he  is  not  unknown  to  fame — 
he  could  not  possibly  remain  in  obscurity." 

"Mr.  Hycy,  your  health — I  remember 
when  you  were  wid  me  you  cei-tainly  were 
facile  princeps  for  a  ripe  judgment,  even  in 
your  rudiments ;  so  then,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  epistle  in  question  has  janius?  I 
think  myself  it  is  no  everyday  production ; 
not  I  believe  such  as  the  thistle-browBer  Hef- 
feman,  or  Misther  Demosthenes  M'Gosther 
could  achieve — the  one  wid  his  mile  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  wid  his  three  townlands 
of  reputation.  No,  sir,  to  the  divil  I  pitch 
them  both  ;  they  could  never  indite  such  a 
dociunent    Your  health,  Mr.  Hycy — prcpin^ 
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h&t,  I  say ;  and  you  are  right,  ille  ego — ^it's  a 
a  fkct ;  I  am  the  man,  sir — I  acknowledge 
the  charge." 

This  admission  having  been  made,  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  an  explanation  was 
at  at  once  given  by  Finigan  of  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  write  the  letter. 

"On  laving  the  kemp,"said  he,  "and  get- 
ting into  the  open  air — suh  diu,  Mr.  Hycy — 
I  felt  a  general  liquidation  of  my  whole 
bodily  strength,  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  short  excursions  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  rather  than  hold  my  way  straight  a-head, 
with,  I  must  confess,  an  equal  tendency  to  de- 
posit my  body  on  my  mother  earth  and  enact 
the  soporiferoua  On  passing  Gerald  Cav- 
anagh's  kiln,  where  the  Hogans  kennel,  I  en- 
tered, and  was  greeted  wid  such  a  chorus  of 
sternutation  as  you  might  expect  from  a  pig- 
sty in  midsummer,  and  made  me  envy  the 
unlicked  young  savages  who  indulged  in  it. 
At  the  period  spoken  of  neither  you  nor  they 
had  come  in  from  the  kemp.  Even  this  is  but 
a  dim  recollection,  and  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  I  overheard  your  voice  and  theirs 
in  dialogue  as  you  were  about  to  depart. 
After  you  went,  I  heard  the  dialogue  which 
I  hinted  at  in  the  letter,  between  Teddy 
Phats  and  them ;  and  kno^dng  my  position 
and  the  misbegotten  satyrs  by  whom  I  was 
surrounded,  I  patiently  waited  until  they 
were  asleep,  when  I  quietly  took  my  depart- 
ure." 

Burke  could  not  help  inferring  from  Fini- 
gan's  manner,  that  he  had  overheard  a 
greater  portion  of  their  conversation  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  than  he  seemed  disposed 
to  acknowledge. 

"  Now,  Finigan,"  he  said,  "  I  feel-disposed 
to  place  every  confidence  in  you.  Wijl  you 
answer  candidly  the  question  I  am  about  to 
propose  to  you?  Did  you  hear  Bryan 
Mliahon's  name  mentioned  ?  " 

"You  say,  Mr.  Hycy,"  replied  Finigan, 
emptying  his  glass,  "  that  you  would  entiber- 
tain  no  apprehension  in  placing  confidence 
in  me?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  replied  Hycy  ;  "I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor  ;  and, 
besides,  are  you  not  my  old  master?  As 
you  sajp  yourself,  did  I  not  break  grammatical 
ground  under  you  ?  " 

"The  soul  of  honor,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, complacently — "that  is  excellently 
said.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Burke,  I  shall  not 
deal  out  my  confidence  by  beggarly  instal- 
ments— I  did  hear  Bryan  M'Mahon's  name 
mentioned ;  and  I  heard  a  plan  alluded  to 
between  you  and  them  for  reducing  him 
to  —  " 

"  That  was  all  humbug,  Finigan,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned ;  but  for  the  present  I  am 


obliged  to  let  them  suppose  what  you  allude 
to,  in  order  to  keep  them  honest  to  myself  if 
I  can.  You  know  they  have  a  kind  of 
hereditary  hatred  against  the  M*Mahons  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  allow  them  to  take  their  own  way 
in  this,  I  don't  think  I  could  depend  on 
them." 

"  Well,  there  is  raison  in  that  too,"  replied 
Finigan. 

"I  am  sure,  Finigan,"  proceeded  Hycy; 
"  that  you  are  too-honorable  a  man  to  breathe 
either  to  Bryan  M'Mahon  or  any  one  else,  a 
single  syllable  of  the  conversation  which  you 
overheard  merely  by  accident  I  say  I  am 
certain  you  will  never  let  it  transpire,  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  writing.  In  me  you 
may  always  calculate  on  finding  a  sincere 
friend ;  and  of  this  let  me  assure  you,  that 
your  drink,  if  everything  goes  right  with  us^ 
won't  cost  you  much — much !  not  a  penny  ; 
if  you  had  two  throats  instead  of  one — as 
many  necks  as  Hydra,  we  should  supply 
them  all." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Hycy — ^you  are 
a  gintleman,  and  I  always  said  would  be  one 
-I  did,  8ir-I  prognosticated  as  much  years 
ago ;  and  sincerely  felicitous  am  I  that  my 
prognostications  have  been  verified  for  so 
far.  I  said  you  would  rise — that  exaltation 
was  before  you — and  that  your  friends  might 
not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  elevated  posi^ 
tion  in  which  you  will  die.  Propino  tibi, 
again — and  do  not  fear  that  ever  revelation 
of  mine  shall  facilitate  any  catastrophe  that 
may  await  you." 

Hycy  looked  keenly  into  the  schoolmaster^s 
face  as  he  uttered  the  last  observation  ;  but  in 
the  maudlin  and  collapsed  features  then  be- 
fore him  he  could  read  nothing  that  inti- 
mated the  sagacity  of  a  double  meaning. 
This  satisfied  him  ;  and  after  once  more  ex- 
acting from  Finigan  a  pledge  of  what  he 
termed  honorable  confidence,  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

4 

A  LUtle  Pditiety  Much  Priendship^  and  Same 

Mystery. 

This  communication  determined  Hycy  to 
forego  his  intention  for  the  present,  and  he 
consequently  allowed  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn to  pass  without  keeping  up  much  in- 
tercourse with  either  Teddy  Phats  or  the 
Hogans.  The  truth  is,  that  Burke,  although 
apparently  frank  and  candid,  was  constitu- 
tionally cautious,  and  incUned  a  good  deal  to 
suspicion.  He  feared  that  no  project,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  held  in  common 
with  Finigan,  could  be  long  kept  a  secret*; 
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and  for  this  reason  he  make  up  his  mind  to 
postpone  the  matter,  and  allow  it  to  die 
away  out  of  the  schoohnaster's  mind  ere  he 
bestowed  any  further  attention  upon  it  In 
the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
gradually  assuming  a  worse  and  more  de- 
pressing character.  The  season  was  unfa- 
Torable  ;  and  although  we  do  not  assert  that 
many  died  of  immediate  famine,  yet  we  know 
that  hundreds — nay,  thousands—died  from 
the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  destitution 
— or,  in  plainer  words,  from  fever  and  other 
diseases  induced  by  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
and  an  absence  of  ihe  necessary  comforts  of 
life.  Indeed,  at  the  period  of  our  narrative, 
the  position  of  Ireland  was  very  gloomy ;  but 
when,  we  may  ask,  has  it  been  otherwise, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  or  the  records  of 
history?  Placed  as  the  country  was,  emi- 
gration went  forward  on  an  extensive  scale, 
— emigration,  too,  of  that  peculiar  descrip- 
tion which  every  day  enfeebles  and  impover- 
ishes the  country,  by  depriving  her  of  all 
that  approaches  to  anything  like  a  comfort- 
able and  independent  yeomanry.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  kmd  of  depletion  which  no 
country  can  bear  long ;  and,  as  it  is,  at  the 
moment  we  are  writing  this,  progressing  at  a 
rate  beyond  all  prec^ent,  it  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  inquire 
into  some  of  the  causes  that  have  occasioned 
it.  Let  not  our  readers  apprehend,  however, 
that  we  are  about  to  tiun  our  fictitious  narra- 
tive into  a  dissertation  on  political  economy. 
Of  course  the  principle  cause  of  emigra- 
tion is  the  poverty  and  depressed  state  of 
the  coimtry ;  and  it  follows  naturally,  that 
whatever  occasions  our  poverty  will  neces- 
sarily occasion  emigration.  The  first  cause 
of  oL  poverty  the?^  Absenteeism,  which, 
by  drawing  six  or  seven  miUions  out  of  the 
country,  deprives  our  people  of  employment 
and  means  of  life  to  that  amount  The  next 
is  the  general  inattention  of  Irish  landlords 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, and  an  inexcusable  want  of  sympathy 
with  their  tenantry,  which,  indeed,  is  only  a 
corollary  from  the  former ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  those  who  wilfully  neglect 
themselves  will  feel  a  warm  interest  in  others. 
The  next  is  the  evil  of  subletting,  by  which 
property  becomes  overloaded  with  human 
beings,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  boimd  by 
no  ties  whatsoever  to  the  owner  of  the  soiL 
He  is  not  their  landlord,  nor  are  they  his 
tenants  ;  and  so  far  from  their  interests  be- 
ing in  any  way  reciprocal,  they  are  actually 
adversative.  It  is  his  interest  to  have  them 
removed,  and,  as  circumstances  unfortunately 
atand,  it  is  theirs  to  remain,  inasmuch  as  their 
alternative  is  ruin  since  iiiey  have  no  place 
of  shelter  to  receive  them. 


Political  corruption,  in  the  shape  of  the 
forty-shilling  franchise,  was  another  cause, 
and  one  of  the  very  worst,  which  led  to  the 
prostration  of  the  coimtry  by  poverty  and 
moral  degradation,  and  for  this  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  are  solely  responsible. 
Nor  can  the  use  of  the  potato,  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  connection 
with  tlie  truck  system,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  money  payments,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  ignorance  of  domestic  and 
social  comfoi*ts  that  resulted  from  them,  be 
left  out  of  this  wretched  catalogue  of  our 
grievances  Another  cause  of  emigration  \a 
to  be  found  in  the  high  and  exorbitant  rents 
at  which  land  is  held  by  all  classes  of  farmers 
— ^with  some  exceptions  we  admit,  as  in  the 
case  of  old  leases — but  especially  by  those 
who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  subletting  generally.  By  this 
system  a  vast  deal  of  distress  and  i)etty  but 
most  harrassing  oppression  is  every  day  in 
active  operation  upon  the  property  of  the 
head  landlord,  which  he  can  never  know, 
and  for  which  he  is  in  no  other  way  respon- 
sible unless  by  having  ever  permitted  the 
existence  of  it  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

In  a  country  distracted  like  Ireland,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  existence 
of  poUtical  and  religious  animosity  as  a 
strong  and  prominent  cause  of  our  wretched 
poverty,  and  consequently  of  emigration. 
The  priest,  instead  of  leaving  temporal 
afiairs  to  temporal  men,  most  improperly 
mingles  himself  in  the  angry  turmoils  of 
politics,  to  which,  by  his  interference,  he 
communicates  a  pecidiar  and  characteristic 
bitterness.  The  landlord,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  his  own  interests  to  consult  does  not 
wish  \p  arm  a  poUtical  opponent  with  such 
powers  as  he  knows  will  most  assuredly 
be  turned  against  himself,  and  consequently 
often  refuses  to  grant  a  lease  imless  to  those 
who  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  him. 
This  state  of  things,  involving,  as  it  does» 
much  that  is  wrong  on  both  sides,  is,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  a  present  and  permanent 
curse  to  the  country — a  curse,  too,  which, 
imtil  there  is  more  of  humanity  and  jiistioe 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  education  and  liberal 
feeling  on  the  other,  is  not  likely  to  disappear 
from  the  coimtry. 

Though  last  not  least  comes  the  unac- 
countable and  guilty  neglect  of  our  legisla- 
ture (if  we  can  call  it  ours)  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  Irish  interests.  This,  together 
with  its  abnost  necessary  consequence  of  dis- 
honest  agitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  well 
founded  dissatisfaction  on  the  other,  nearly 
completes  the  series  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and,  as 
a  direct  result^  the  emigration  of  all  that  is 
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most  comfortable,  independent  and  moral 


among  us. 


This  poverty,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  so 
many  causes,  has  propagated  itself  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  startling ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  poverty  is  proverbially  prolific. 
And  yet  it  is  a  grievous  anomaly  to  reflect 
that  a  countiy  so  far  steeped  in  misery  and 
destitution  as  to  have  nearly  one- half  of  its 
population  in  a  state  of  most  pitiable  pauper- 
ism, possesses  a  soil  capable  of  employing 
and  maintaining  three  times  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  When  the  causes,  however, 
which  we  have  just  enumerated  are  seriously 
looked  at  and  considered,  we  think  its  extra- 
ordinary result  is,  after  all,  so  very  natural, 
that  the  wonder  would  indeed  be  were  the 
state  of  Ireland  otherwise  than  it  is.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  continue,  unless  parliament  shall 
interfere  by  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
legislation,  we  must  only  rest  contented  with 
seeing  the  industrious,  moral,  and  respectable 
portion  of  our  countrymen  abandoning  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  affections,  and  nothing 
but  the  very  dregs— degraded  alike  by  idle- 
ness and  immorality — remaining  behind  to 
multiply  and  perpetuate  their  own  wretched- 
ness and  degradation. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  great  truth, 
that  no  man  is  more  devotedly  attached  to 
his  native  soil  than  an  Irishman  ;  yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  how  this  principle  of 
attachment  can  be  reconciled  with  the  strong 
tendency  to  emigration  which  characterizes 
our  people.  We  reply,  that  the  tendency  in 
question  is  a  proof  of  the  love  of  honest 
industry,  enterprise,  and  independence,  by 
which  our  countrymen,  when  not  degraded 
by  neglect  and  poverty,  are  actuated.  It  is 
not  of  this  class,  however  so  degraded,  that 
we  now  speak.  On  the  contrary  we  take  the 
decent  and  respectable  farmer  as  the  subject 
of  our  illustration — the  man  who,  loving  his 
native  fields  as  if  they  were  of  his  blood, 
would  almost  as  soon  part  with  the  one  as 
the  other.  This  man  it  is,  who,  with  the 
most  child-like  tenderness  of  affection  to- 
wards the  land  on  which  he  and  his  have 
lived  for  centuries,  vdll,  nevertheless,  the 
moment  he  finds  himself  on  the  decline,  and 
with  no  cheering  hope  of  prosperity  or  en- 
couragement before  him  or  his  feunily,  resol- 
utely determine  to  forget  everything  but  the 
noble  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and 
(them.  He  sees  clearly,  from  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  utter  want  of 
i^pathy  andatte^tion  whichhe  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  his 
interests  at  heart,  that  if  he  attempt  to  hold 
his  position  imder  circumstances  so  depress- 
ing and    unfavorable,   he   must    gradually 


sink,  until  he  and  his  become  mingled  with 
the  great  mass  of  pauperism  which  lies  like 
an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  the  country. 
What,  therefore,  can  possibly  prove  more 
strongly  than  this  that  the  Irishman  who  is 
not  dragged  into  the  swamp  of  degradation, 
in  which  hope  and  energy  are  paralyzed,  is 
strongly  and  heroically  characterized  bj 
those  virtues  of  industry  and  enterprise  that 
throw  their  lustre  over  social  life  ? 

There  are  other  and  still  more  indefensible 
causes,  however,  which  too  fi-equently  drive 
the  independent  farmer  out  of  the  country. 
In  too  many  cases  it  happens  that  the  rapa- 
city and  dishonesty  of  the  agent,  counten- 
anced or  stimulated  by  the  necessities  and 
reckless  extravagance  of  the  landlord,  fall, 
like  some  unwholesome  blight,  upon  that 
enterprise  and  industry  which  would  ulti- 
mately, if  properly  encouraged,  make  the 
country  prosperous  and  her  landed  proprie- 
tors independent  men.  We  allude  to  the 
nefarious  and  monstrous  custom  of  ejecting 
tenants  who  have  made  improvements,  or, 
when  permitted  to  remain,  making  them 
pay  for  the  improvements  which  they  have 
made.  A  vast  proportion  of  this  crying  and 
oppressive  evil  must  be  laid  directly  to  the 
charge  of  those  who  fill  the  responsible  situa- 
tion of  agents  to  property  in  Ireland,  than 
whom  in  general  there  does  not  exist,  a  more 
unscrupulous,  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  dis- 
honest class  of  men.  Exceptions  of  course 
there  are,  and  many,  but  spe^ng  of  them  as 
a  body,  we  unhappily  assert  nothing  but 
what  the  condition  of  property,  and  of  those 
who  Hve  upon  it,  do  at  this  moment  and 
have  for  many  a  year  testified. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed,  and 
although  the  M'^Mahons  had  waited  upon  the 
agent  once  or  twice  since  the  interview  which 
we  have  already  described  between  him  and 
Tom,  yet  there  seemed  no  corresponding 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Fethertonge  to  have 
the  leases  prepared  or  executed.  This  neg- 
lect or  reluctance  did  not  occasion  much 
uneasiness  to  the  old  man,  who  was  full  of 
that  generous  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
that  his  countrymen  always  repose  in  the 
promise  of  a  landlord  respecting  a  lease, 
which  they  look  upon,  or  did  at  least,  as 
something  absolutely  inviolable  and  sacred, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  Bryan,  however, 
who,  although  a  young  man,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  either  observation  or  the  experience 
which  it  bestows,  and  who,  moreover,  had  no 
disposition  to  place  imlimited  confidence  in 
Fethertonge,  began  to  entertain  some  vague 
suspicions  with  reference  to  the  delay.  Fethr 
ertouge,  however,  had  not  the  repotatiDa 
of  being  a  harsh  man,  or  particularly  unjjusi 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world ;  on  the?  cqzl* 
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trary,  lie  was  rather  liked  than  otherwise  ; 
for  so  soft  was  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and 
so  irresistible  the  friendship  and  urbanity  of 
his  manner,  that  many  persons  felt  as  much 
gratified  by  the  refusal  of  a  favor  from  him 
as  they  did  at  its  being  granted  by  another. 
At  length,  towards  the  close  of  October, 
Bryan  himself  told  his  father  that  he  would 
call  upon  the  agent  and  urge  him  to  expedite 
the  matter  of  the  leases.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  some  way  or  other 
I  don't  feel  comfortable  about  this  business  : 
Fethertonge  is  very  civil  and  very  dacent, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  in  general ;  but  for  all 
that  there's  always  a  man  here  an'  there  that 
says  he's  not  to  be  depended  on." 

**  Troth  an'  he  is  to  be  depended  on,"  said 
his  generous  father ;  "  his  words  isn't  like 
the  words  of  a  desaver,  and  it  isn't  till  he 
shows  the  cloven  foot  that  111  ever  give  in 
that  he's  dishonest" 

"Well,"  said  Biyan,  "I'm  sure  I  for  one 
hope  you  may  be  right ;  but,  at  any  rate,  as 
he's  at  home  now  I'll  start  and  see  him." 

"Do  then,"  said  his  father,  "bekaise  I 
know  you're  a  favorite  of  his ;  for  he  tould 
me  so  wid  his  own  lips." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  laughing,  "I 
hope  you're  right  there  too  ;  I'm  sure  /  have 
no  objection  ;"  and  he  accordingly  set  out 
to  see  Fethertonge,  but  with  something  of 
an  impression  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  diffi- 
eulty,  if  accomplished  at  alL 

On  reaching  the  agent's  house  he  met  a 
thin,  taU  man,  named  CUnton,  with  a  hook- 
ed nose  and  sinister  aspect,  riding  down  the 
avenue,  after  having  paid  Fethertonge  a  visit 
This  person  was  the  ganger  of  the  district,  a 
bachelor  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
got  together,  it  is  suspected,  by  practices 
that  were  not  well  capable  of  bearing  the 
light  His  family  consisted  of  a  niece  and  a 
nephew,  the  latter  of  whom  had  recently  be- 
come a  bosom  friend  of  the  accomplished 
Hycy  Burke,  who,  it  was  whispered,  began 
to  look  upon  Miss  Clinton  with  a  partial  eye. 
Hycy  had  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
Herringstown  races,  where  he,  Hycy,  rode  and 
won  a  considerable  sweepstakes ;  and  as  both 
yoimg  gentlemen  were  pretiy  much  of  the 
same  habits  of  life,  a  very  warm  intimacy  had, 
for  some  time  past,  subsisted  between  them. 
Clinton,  to  whom  M'Mahon  was  known,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and,  after 
some  chat,  he  laid  the  point  of  his  whip 
gently  upon  Bryan's  shoulder,  so  as  to  en- 
gage his  attention. 

"  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  I  have 
met  you,  and  I  trust  our  meeting  will  be  for 
your  good.  You  have  had  a  dispute  with 
Hycy  Burke  ?  " 


"Why,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  smiling,  "if 
I  had  it  wasn't  such  as  it  was  worth  his  while 
to  talk  about" 

"Well,  M'Mahon,  that's  generously  eaid 
on  your  part — now,  listen  to  me  ;  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  drawn  into  any  illegal  or  illicit, 
proceedings  by  any  one,  friend  or  foe — if  so,  j 
you  will  only  put  yourself  into  the  power  of] 
your  enemies ;  for  enemies  you  have,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  They  say,  sir,  there  is  no  one  without 
them,"  rephed  Biyan,  smiling  ;  "  but  so  far 
as  I  am  consamed,  I  don't  exactly  under- 
stand what  you  mane.  I  have  no  connectioii 
with  anything,  either  illegal  or — or — wrong 
in  any  waj',  Mr.  Clinton,  and  if  any  one 
tould  you  so,  they  spoke  an  untruth." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Clinton,  "  that  may  be  so, 
and  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  but  you  know  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  you  would  admit  it 
even  if  it  be  true.  Will  you  in  the  mean 
time,  be  guided  by  a  friend?  I  respect 
your  father  and  his  family  ;  I  respect  your- 
self, M'Mahon ;  and,  consequently,  my  ad- 
vice to  you  is — keep  out  of  the  meshes 
of  the  law--^avoid  violating  it-^and  remem- 
ber you  have  enemies.  Now  think  of  these 
words,  and  so  good-bye,  M'Mahon  !  Indeed, 
I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake  I  met  you — 
good-bye  ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  dashed  on 
and  left  Bryan  in  a  state  of  perfect  amaze- 
ment at  the  strange  and  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  communication  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Indeed,  so  full  was  his  mind  of  the 
circumstance,  that  forgetting  all  his  suspi- 
cions of  Fethertonge,  and  urged  by  tlie  in- 
genuous impulse  of  an  honest  heart,  he  could 
not  prevent  himself  in  the  surprise  and  agi- 
tation of  the  moment  from  detailing  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  just  had  with  the 
ganger. 

"  That  is  singular  enough,"  said  Fether- 
tonge— "  he  named  Hycy  Burke,  then  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir." 

"  It  w  singular,"  proceeded  the  other,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself ;  "  in  truth,  my  dear 
M'Mahon,  we  were  talking  about  you,  dis- 
cussing, in  fact,  the  same  subject  not  many 
minutes  ago  ;  and  what  you  tell  me  now  is 
only  an  additional  proof  that  Clinton,  who  is 
sometimes  harshly  spoken  of  by  the  way,  i^ 
a  straightforward,  honest  man." 

"  What  could  he  mane,  sir  ?  "  asked  Bryan, 
"I  never  had  anything  to  do  contrary  to  the 
law — I  haven't  now,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to 
have—" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
the  agent :  "  he  made  no  illusion  of  that 
kind  to  me,  from  a  generous  apprehension,  I 
dare  say,  lest  he  might  injure  you  in  my 
opinion.     He  only  desired  me  not  rashly  to 
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listen  to  anything  prejudicial  to  your  char- 
acter ;  for  that  you  had  enemies  who  were 
laboring  to  injure  you  in  some  way — but 
how — he  either  would  not  tell,  or  perhaps 
did  not  know.  I  am  glad,  however,  he 
mentioned  it ;  for  I  shall  be  guarded  should 
I  hear  anything  to  your  prejudice." 

"  I  tell  you  beforehand,  sir,"  said  Bryan, 
with  the  conscious  warmth  of  rectitude, 
"  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know  best,  that  if 
you  ever  hear  anything  against  my  honesty 
or  want  of  principle,  or  if  any  one  should  say 
that  I  will  be  consamed  in  what's  contrary 
to  either  law  or  justice,  you'll  hear  a  false- 
hood— I  don't  care  who  it  comes  from — and 
the  man  who  tells  you  so  is  a  liar." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  beheve  otherwise, 
my  dear  Bryan ;  it  would  grieve  me  to  be 
forced  to  believe  otherwise.  If  you  suflfer 
yourself  to  be  drawn  into  anything  wrong  or 
improper,  you  will  be  the  firet  individual  of 
your  femily  that  ever  brought  a  stain  upon 
it  It  would  grieve  me— -ndeeply  would  it 
grieve  me,  to  witness  such  a  blot  upon  so 
honest — but  no,  I  will  not,  for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose it" 

Bryan,  whose  disposition  was  full  of  good- 
nature and  cheerfulness,  could  not  help 
bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh,  on  reverting  to 
the  conversation  which  he  had  with  Clinton, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged  ;  both  of  wliich  were 
founded  upon  some  soap-bubble  charge  of 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

"  You  take  it  lightly,"  said  Fethertonge, 
with  something  of  a  serious  expression ; 
"  but  remember,  my  dear  Bryan,  that  I  now 
speak  as  one  interested  in,  and,  in  fsu^t, 
representing  the  other  members  of  your  fam- 
ily. Remember,  at  all  events,  you  are  fore- 
warned, and,  in  the  meantime,  I  thank  Clin- 
ton— although  I  certainly  would  not  have 
mentioned  names.  Bryan,  you  can  have  no 
objection  that  I  should  speaJc  to  your  father 
on  this  subject  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  sir,"  replied  Bryan  ; 
"  spake  to  any  one  you  like  about  it ;  but, 
putting  that  aside,  sir,  for  the  present — about 
these  leases  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  apprehension  have  you  about 
them,Byran?" 

"  No  apprehension,  sir,  sartmly  ;  but  you 
know  yourself,  Mr.  Fethertonge,  that  to  a 
man  like  me,  that's  layin'  out  and  expendin* 
money  every  day  upon  Adaharra  farm,  and 
my  father  the  same  way  upon  Carriglass — I 
say,  to  a  man  like  me,  to  be  layin'  out  his 
money,  when  you  know  yourself  that  if  the 
present  landlord  should  refuse  to  carry  his 
farher's  dying  words  into  eflfect— or,  as  you 
said  this  minute  yourself,  sir,  if  some  enemy 
should  turn  you  against  me,  amn't  I  and  my 


father  and  the  whole  &mily  liable  to  be  put 
out,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements 
we've  made,  and  the  money  we've  spent  in 
makin'  them  ?  " 

"  Biyan,"  said  Fethertonge.  after  a  pause, 
"  every  word  you  say  is  unfortunately  too 
true — too  true — and  such  things,  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  ;  indeed,  I  beUeve,  they 
seldom  occur  in  any  country  but  thia  Will 
it  in  the  mean  time  satisfy  you  when  I  state 
that,  if  old  Mr.  Chevydale's  intentions  are 
not  carried  into  effect  by  his  son,  I  shall 
forthwith  resign  my  agency  ?  " 

Bryan's  conscience,  generous  as  he  was, 
notwithstanding  his  suspicions,  smote  him 
deeply  on  hearing  this  determination  so  im- 
equivocally  expressed.  Indeed  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  dialogue,  taken  in  at  one  view 
— especially  Fethertonge's  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  Tom  M'Mahon  upon  the  mysterious 
subject  of  Bryan's  suspected  deUnquencies 
against  the  law — so  thoroughly  satisfied  him 
of  the  injustice  he  had  rendered  Fethertonge, 
that  he  was  for  a  time  silent 

At  length  he  replied — "That,  sir,  is  more 
than  we  could  expect ;  but  at  any  rate  there's 
one  thing  I'm  now  sartin  of — that,  if  we're 
disappointed,  you  won't  be  the  cause  of  it" 

"  Yes  ;  but  of  course  you  must  put  disap- 
pointment out  of  the  question.  The  land- 
lord, will,  without  any  doubt,  grant  the 
leases — I  am  satisfied  of  that ;  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it  By  the  way,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  Ahadarra  and  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  you  have  carried  your 
improvement&  Clinton  and  I  will  proba- 
bly take  a  ride  up  there  some  day  soon ; 
and  in  the  meantime  do  you  keep  improving, 
M'Mahon,  for  that's  the  secret  of  all  success 
— leave  the  rest  to  me.  How  is  your 
father  ?  " 

"Never  was  better,  sir,  I'm  thankful  to 
you." 

"  And  your  gandfather  ?  how  does  he  bear 
up?" 

"Faith,  sir,  wonderfully,  considering  his 
age. 

"  He  must  be  very  old  now  ?  " 

"He's  ninety-four,  sir,  and  that's  a  long 
age  sure  enough  ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
my  mother  s  health  isn't  so  well" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  vrith  her  ?  Tm 
sorry  to  hear  this." 

"  Indeed  we  can't  say ;  she's  very  poorly — 
her  appetite  is  gone — she  has  a  cough,  an' 
she  doesn't  get  her  rest  at  night" 

"  Why  don't  you  get  medicisd  advice  ?  " 

"  So  we  did,  sir.  Dr.  Sexton's  attendin' 
her  ;  but  I  don't  think  somehow  that  he  has  a 
good  opinion  of  her." 

"Sexton's  a  skilful  man,  and  I  don't 
think  she  could  be  in  better  haiids;  how- 
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ever,  Bryan,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
send  down  occasionally  to  let  me  know  how 
she  gets  on — once  a  week  or  so." 

"  Indeed  we  will,  sir,  an'  I  needn't  say  how 
much  we  feel  obUged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness and  good  wishes." 

"It  must  be  more  than  good  wishes, 
Bryan  ;  but  I  trust  that  she  will  get  better. 
In  the  meantime  leave  the  other  matters  to 
me,  and  you  may  expect  Clinton  and  I  up  at 
your  faim  to  look  some  of  these  days." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  thought  Bryan,  as  he 
left  the  hall-door,  **for  the  injustice  I  did 
him,  by  supposin'  for  one  minute  that  he 
wasn't  disposed  to  act  fairly  towards  us. 
My  father  was  right ;  an'  it  was  foolish  of  me 
to  put  my  wit  against  his  age  an*  experience. 
Oh,  no,  that  man's  honest — there  can't  be 
any  mistake  about  it" 

From  this  topic  he  could  not  help  revert- 
ing, as  he  pursued  his  way  home,  to  the 
hints  he  had  received  with  respect  to  Hycy 
Burke's  enemity  towards  him,  the  cause  of 
which  he  could  not  clearly  understand. 
Hycy  Burke  had,  in  general,  the  character 
of  being  a  generous,  dashing  young  fellow, 
with  no  fault  unless  a  disposition  to  gallantry 
and  a  thoughtless  inchnation  for  extrava- 
gance ;  for  such  were  the  gentle  terms  in 
which  habits  of  seduction  and  an  unscrupu- 
lous profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
were  clothed  by  those  who  at  once  fleeced 
and  despised  him,  but  who  were  numerous 
enough  to  impress  those  opinions  upon  a 
great  number  of  the  people.  In  turning 
over  matters  as  they  stood  between  them,  he 
coiild  trace  Burke's  enemity  to  no  adequate 
cause ;  nor  indeed  coiild  he  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  entertained  any  such  inveterate 
feeUng  of  hostiUty  against  him.  They  had 
of  late  frequently  met,  on  which  occasion 
Hycy  spoke  to  him  with  nearly  as  much  cor- 
diality as  ever.  Still,  however,  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself  from  the  conviction, 
that  both  Clinton  and  Fethertonge  must 
have  had  unquestionable  grounds  for  the 
hints  which  they  had  in  such  a  friendly  way 
thrown  out  to  him. 

In  this  mood  he  was  proceeding  when  he 
heard  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  behind,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  himself  and  young 
Clinton  overtook  him  at  a  rapid  paca  Their 
conversation  was  friendly,  as  usual,  when 
Bryan,  on  seeing  Hycy  about  to  dash  off  at 
the  same  rapid  rate,  said,  '*  If  you  are  not  in 
a  particular  hurry,  Hycy,  I'd  wish  to  have  a 
word  with  you." 

The  latter  immediately  pulled  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  a  word,  Bryan  1  ay,  a  himdred — 
certainly.  Clinton,  ride  on  a  bit,  will  you  ? 
till  I  have  some  conversation  with  M'Mahon. 
Wen,  Bryan  ?  " 


"Hycy,"  pix)ceeded  Bryan,  "I  always  like 
to  be  aboveboard.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  bad  feelings  against  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  answer  me  another  question  ?  " 
rephed  Hycy. 

"  If  I  can  I  will,"  said  Bryan. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Hycy,  "I  vnll  an- 
swer you  most  candidly,  Bryan — not  the 
slightest ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  thought 
you  had  such  a  feeling  against  ma" 

"  And  you  wor  right^  too,"  returned  Bryan, 
"for  I  really  had." 

"I  remember,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "that 
when  I  asked  you  to  lend  me  thirty-flve 
pounds — and  by  the  way  that  reminds  me 
that  I  am  still  pretty  deep  in  your  debt — 
you  would  neither  lend  it  nor  give  any  satis- 
factory reason  why  you  refused  me ;  now, 
what  occasioned  that  feeling,  Bryan  ?  " 

"  It's  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  happen 
to  have  the  cause  of  it  in  my  pockety"  re- 
pUed  M'Mahon,  who,  as  he  spoke,  handed 
him  the  letter  which  Peety  Dhu  had  de- 
Hvered  to  him  from  Hycy  himself.  "  Head 
that,"  said  he,  "  and  I  think  you'll  have  no 
great  trouble  in  understanding  why  I  felt  as 
I  did ; — an'  indeed,  Hycy,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  had  the  same  opinion  of  you 
since."  Hycy,  to  his  utter  amazement,  read 
as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Cavanagh: — 

"  Will  you  permit  httle  Cupid,  the  god  oi 
Love,  to  enrol  the  name  of  Hycy  Burke  on 
the  long  hst  of  your  adorers  ?  And  if  you 
could  corrupt  the  Uttle  stone-blind  divinity 
to  blot  out  every  name  on  it  but  my  own,  1 
should  think  that  a  very  handsome  anticipa^ 
tion  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  could  be  re* 
alized  by  that  delightful  fact  I  say  an- 
ticipation— for  my  creed  is,  that  the  actual 
joys  of  Paradise  exist  no  where  but  within 
the  celestial  circle  of  your  ambrosial  arms. 
That  is  the  Paradise  which  I  propose  to 
win  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
bring  the  most  flaming  zeal,  the  most  fervent 
devotion,  and  all  the  genuine  piety  of  a  true 
worshipper,  to  the  task  of  attaining  it  I 
shall  carry,  for  instance,  a  Httle  Bible  of  Love 
in  my  pocket — ^for  I  am  already  a  divinity 
student  or  a  young  collegian  under  little 
Cupid  aforesaid — and  I  will  have  it  all  dog- 
eared with  refreshing  texts  for  my  edification. 
I  should  state,  however,  that  I  am,  as  every 
good  Christian  is,  awfully  exclusive  in  my 
creed ;  and  will  suffer  no  one,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it,  to  approach  the  Paradise  I  speak  of 
but  mysell  In  fact  I  am  as  jealous  as  the 
very  Deuce — whoever  that  personage  may  be 
— quite  an  Othello  in  my  way — a  perfect 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones — with  a  sharp 
appetite  and  teeth  like  a  Walrus,  ready  to 
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bolt  my  rivals  in  dozens.  It  is  said,  my  di- 
vine creature,  or  rather  it  is  hinted,  that  a 
certain  clodhopping  boor,  from  the  congenial 
wilds  of  AhadiEurra,  is  favored  by  some  be- 
nignant glances  from  those  lights  of  yours 
that  do  mislead  the  moon.  I  hope  this  is 
not  so — bow  wow! — ho!  ho! — I  smell  the 
blood  of  a  rival ;  and  be  he  great  or  small, 
red  or  black,  or  of  any  color  in  the  rainbow, 
I  shall  have  him  for  my  breakfast — ho !  ho ! 
You  see  now,  my  most  divine  Kathleen, 
what  a  terrible  animal  to  all  rivals  and  com- 
petitors for  your  affections  I  shall  be ;  and 
that  if  it  were  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  to  prevent  carnage  and  cannibalism,  it 
will  be  well  for  you  to  banish  them  once 
and  forever,  and  be  content  only  with  my- 
self. 

"  Seriously,  my  dear  Kathleen,  I  believe  I 
am  half  crazed ;  and,  if  so,  you  are  the  sole 
cause  of  it  I  can  think  of  no  other  object  than 
your  beautiful  self ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  shall  have  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
imless  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a 
place  in  your  tender  bosom.  As  for  the 
Ahadarra  man,  I  am  suprised  you  should 
think  of  such  an  ignorant  clodhopper — ^a 
fellow  whose  place  Providence  especially  al- 
lotted to  between  the  stilts  of  a  plough,  and 
at  the  tail  of  a  pair  of  horse&  Perhaps  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  walk  on 
Thursday  evening,  somewhere  near  the  river 
— wliere  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  my  affection  for  you  in  pei:son. 
At  aU  events  I  shall  be  there  with  the  ardent 
expectation  of  meeting  you. 

"  Ever  your  devoted  worshipper, 

"Hycy  Bubkb. 

"  P.S. — Beware  the  clodhopper — bow  vow ! 
—ho  !  ho  1 " 

On  looking  at  the  back  of  this  singular 
production  he  was  thimderstruck  to  perceive 
that  it  was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Bryan  Mlla- 
hon,  Ahadarra " — the  fact  being  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  he  had  misdirected 
the  letters  —Bryan  Mliahon  having  received 
that  which  had  been  intended  for  Kathleen, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  pressingly  solicited 
to  lend  him  thii'ty-fine  pounds  in  order  to 
secure  "  Crazy  Jane." 

Having  perused  this  precious  production, 
Hycy,  in  spite  of  his  chi^pin,  was  not  able  to 
control  a  most  irresistible  fit  of  laughter,  in 
which  he  indulged  for  some  minutes.  The 
mistake  being  now  discovered  in  Bryan's 
case  was  necessarily  discovered  in  that  of 
both,  a  circumstance  which  to  Hycy,  who 
now  fully  understood  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  his  blunder,  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  subject  of  extraordinary  mirth,  in 


which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Bryan  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  joining  him. 

"Well,  but  after  all,  Bryan,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  there  in  this  letter  to  make  you 
angry  with  me  ?  Don't  you  see  it's  a  piece 
of  humbug  from  beginning  to  end." 

**I  do,  and  I  did,"  rephed  Bryan  ;  "but  at 
that  time  I  had  never  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  love  or  marriage  to  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  and  I  had  no  authority  nor  right  to 
take  any  one  to  task  on  her  account,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  couldn't  even  then  either 
like  or  respect,  much  les?  lend  money  to, 
any  man  that  could  humbug  her,  or  treat 
such  a  girl  with  disrespect —and  in  that 
letther  you  can't  deny  that  you  did  both." 

"  I  grant,"  said  Hycy,  "  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  humbug  certainly,  but  not  intended  to 
oflfend  her." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  was  more  in  it,  Hycy," 
observed  Bryan  ;  "  an'  that  if  she  had  been 
fooUsh  or  inexperienced  enough  to  meet  you 
or  listen  to  your  discourse,  it  might  a*  been 
worse  for  hersell  You  were  mistaken  there 
though." 

"She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  humbugged,  I 
grant,  Biyan — very  far  from  it,  indeed ;  and 
now  that  you  and  she  understand  each  other 
I  will  go  farther  for  both  your  sakes,  and 
say,  that  I  regret  having  written  such  a 
letter  to  such  an  admirable  young  woman  ab 
she  is.  To  tell  you  the  trutii,  Bryan,  I  shall 
half  envy  you  the  possession  of  such  a  wife." 

"  As  to  that,"  repUed  the  other,  smiling, 
"  we'll  keep  never  minding—but  you  hav§ 
spoken  fairly  and  honestly  on  the  subject  of 
the  letther,  an'  I'm  thankful  to  you  ;  still, 
Hycy,  you  haven't  answered  my  first  question 
— have  you  any  ill  feeling  against  me,  or  any 
intention  to  injure  me  ?  " 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  and  word  I  have  no  ill  feeling 
against  you,  nor  any  design  to  injure  you." 

"  That's  enough,  Hycy,"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "I  think  I'm  bound  to  believe  your 
words." 

"  You  are,  Bryan  ;  but  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  if  any  one  ever  told  you  that  I  had — 
and  if  so,  who  was  the  person  ?  " 

"It's  enough  for  you  to  know,"  said 
Bryan,  "  that  whoever  told  it  to  me  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"I  certainly  have  a  right  to  know,"  re- 
turned Hycy ;  ''but  as  the  matter  is  false, 
and  every  way  unfounded,  I'll  not  press  you 
upon  it — all  I  can  say  to  satisfy  you  is,  what 
I  have  said  already — that  I  entertain  no  ill 
will  or  unfriendly  feeUng  towards  you,  and, 
consequently,  can  have  no  earthly  intention 
of  doing  you  an  injury  even  if  I  could, 
although  at  the  present  moment  I  don't  see 
how,  even  if  I  was  willing." 
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"  You  have  nothing  particular  that  you'd 
wish  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No :  devil  a  sj'llable." 

"  Nor  a  proposal  of  any  kind  to  make  me  ?  " 

Hycy  pulled  up  his  horse. 

"  Bryan,  my  good  friend,  let  me  look  at 
■  you,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  right  to  have 
you  at  large  ?  My  word  and  honor  I  m  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  there's  something  wrong 
with  your  upper  works." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Bryan,  laughing, 
"I*m  satisfied — the  thing's  a  mistake — so 
there's  my  hand  to  you,  Hycy.  I've  no 
suspicion  of  the  kind  against  you  and  it's  all 
right" 

"  What  proposal,  in  heaven's  name,  could 
I  have  to  make  to  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Hycy. 

"There  now,"  continued  Bryan,  "that'll 
do  ;  didn't  I  say  I  was  satisfied  ?  Move  on, 
now  and  overtake  your  friend — by  the  way 
he  s  a  fine  horseman,  they  say  ?  " 

"Very  few  better,"  said  Hycy  ;  "but  some 
there  are — and  one  I  know — ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Good-bye,  Brj-an,  and  don't  be  made  a  fool 
of  for  nothing." 

Brj'an  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Hycy 
dashed  on  to  overtake  his  friend  Clinton. 

M'Mahon's  way  home  lay  by  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh's  house,  near  which  as  he  approached 
he  saw  Nanny  Peety  in  close  conversation 
with  Kate  Hogan.  The  circumstance,  know- 
ing their  relationship  as  he  did,  made  no 
impression  whatsoever  upon  him,  nor  would 
he  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it,  had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  will  in  the  matter.  The 
women  separated  ere  he  had  come  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  them  ;  Kate,  who 
had  evidently  been  convoying  her  niece  a 
part  of  the  way,  havmg  returned  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cavanagh's,  leaving  Nanny  to  piu*- 
sue  her  journey  home,  by  which  she  neces- 
sarily met  M'lVL^on. 

"Well,  Nanny,"  said  the  latter,  "how  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Faix,  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Bryan  ; 
how  are  all  the  family  in  Carriglass  ?  " 

"Barring  my  mother,  they're  all  well, 
Nanny.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  got  so  good 
a  place,  an'  I'm  still  betther  phused  to  see 
you  look  so  weU — for  it's  a  proof  that  you 
feel  comfortable  in  it" 

"  Why  I  can't  complain,"  she  repHed  ;  "  but 
you  know  there's  no  one  widont  their  throu- 
bles." 

"  Troubles,  Nanny,"  said  Bryan,  with  sur- 

f)rise ;    "  why    surely,    Nanny,   barrin*    it's 
ove,   I  don't  see  what    trouble    you    can 
have." 

"Well,  and  may  be  it  is,"  said  the  girl, 
smiling. 

"O^  in  that  case,"  repUed  Bryan,  "I 
grant  you're  to  be  pitied  ;  poor  thing,  you 


look  so  ill  and  pale  upon  it,  too.  An'  what 
is  it  like,  Nanny — this  same  love  that's  on 
you  ?  " 

"Faig,"  she  repUed,  archly,  "it's  well  for 
you  that  Miss  Kathleen's  not  to  the  fore  or 
you  daren't  ax  any  one  sich  a  question  as 
that:* 

"Well  done,  Nanny,"  he  returned;  "do 
you  think  she  knows  what  it's  like?" 

"It's  not  me,"  she  replied  again,  "you 
ought  to  be  axin'  sich  a  question  from  ;  if 
you  don't  know  it  I  duuna  who  ought" 

"  Begad,  you're  sharp  an'  ready,  Nanny," 
rephed  Bryan,  laughing;  "well,  and  how 
are  you  all  in  honest  Jemmy  Burke's  ?  " 

"  Some  of  us  good,  some  of  us  bad,  and 
some  of  us  indifferent,  but,  thank  goodness, 
all  in  the  best  o'  health." 

"Good,  bad,  and  indifferent,"  replied 
Bryan,  pausing  a  little.  "  Well,  now,  Nanny, 
if  one  was  to  ask  you  who  is  the  good  in 
your  family,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  Of  coorse  myself,"  she  returned  ;  "  an' 
stay — let  me  see — ay,  the  masther,  honest 
Jemmy,  he  and  I  have  the  goodness  between 
us." 

"  And  who's  the  indifferent,  Nanny  ?  " 

"Wait,"  she  repUed  ;  "yes — no  doubt  of 
it — if  not  worse — why  the  mistress  must 
come  in  for  that,  I  think." 

"And  now  for  the  bad,  Nanny?" 

She  shook  her  head  before  she  spoke. 
"  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "  there  would  be  more 
in  that  house  on  the  bad  hst  than  there  is, 
if  he  had  his  way." 

"  If  who  had  his  way  ?  " 

"Masther  Hycy." 

"  Why  is  he  the  had  among  you  ?  " 

"Thank  God  I  know  him  now,"  she  re- 
phed, "  an'  he  knows  I  do  ;  but  he  doesn't 
know  how  well  I  know  him." 

"  Why,  Nanny,  are  you  in  aimest  ?  "  asked 
Bryan,  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  not  a  little 
interested  at  what  he  heard,  "  surely  I  thought 
Mr.  Hycy  a  good-hearted,  generous  young 
feUow  that  one  could  depend  upon,  at  aU 
events  ?  " 

"Ah,  it's  Uttle  you  know  him,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  and  I  could  " — she  looked  at  him, 
and  paused. 

"  You  could  what?  "  he  asked. 

"I  could  tell  you  something,  but  I 
daren't" 

"  Daren't ;  why  what  ought  you  be  afraid 
of?" 

"It's  no  matther,  I  daren't  an'  that's 
enough  ;  only  aren't  you  an'  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh  goin'  to  be  married  ?  " 

We  will  be  married,  I  hope." 
Well,  then,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  an' 
take  care  her  father  an'  mother  doesn't  turn 
against  you  some  o'  these  days.      There's 
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many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip ; 
that's  all  I  can  say,  an'  more  than  I  ought ; 
an'  if  you  ever  mention  my  name,  its  murd- 
hered  I'll  be." 

"An'  how  is  Hycy  consamed  in  this?  or 
is  he  consamed  in  it  ?  " 

"  He  is,  an'  he  is  not ;  I  dursn't  tell  you 
more  ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  so  far  from 
that,  I  could  soon — but  what  am  I  sayin'  ? 
Good-bye,  an'  as  I  said,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out ; "  and  having  uttered  these  words,  she 
tripped  on  hastily  and  left  him  exceedingly 
surprised  at  what  she  had  said. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Family  Debate — More  of  the  Hycy  Correipondenee 
— Honest  iSpeeulation$, 

Kathleen's  refusal  to  dance,  at  the  kemp, 
with  Hycy  Burke,  drew  down  upon  her  the 
loud  and  vehement  indignation  of  her  par- 
ents, both  of  whom  looked  upon  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  the  Burkes  as  an  object 
exceedingly  desirable,  and  such  as  would  re- 
flect considerable  credit  on  themselves.  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh  and  his  wife  were  certainly 
persons  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  virtue. 
ELind,  cliaritable,  overflowing  with  hospitali- 
ty, and  remarkable  for  the  domestic  virtues 
<^d  affections  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  extremely  weak- 
minded,  and  almost  silly,  in  consequence  of 
an  over-weening  anxiety  to  procure  "  great 
matches  "  for  their  children.  Indeed  it  may 
be  observed,  that  natural  affection  frequently 
assumes  this  shape  in  the  paternal  heart,  nor 
is  the  vain  ambition  confined  to  the  Irish 
peasant  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
seen  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  in  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  where  it  has  am- 
pler scope  to  work,  than  in  humbler  and 
more  virtuous  life.  It  is  this  proud  and 
ridiculous  principle  which  consigns  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  innocence,  to  the  arms  of 
some  dissipated  profligate  of  rank,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  inherit  a  title  which 
he  disgraces.  There  is,  we  would  wager, 
scarcely  an  individual  who  knows  the  world, 
but  is  acquainted  with  some  family  laboring 
under  this  insane  anxiety  for  connection. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  paternal 
si  le,  but,  like  most  of  those  senseless  incon- 
sistencies which  entail  httle  else  than  ridi- 
cule or  ruin,  and  sometimes  both,  upon  those 
who  are  the  object  of  them,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  female  attribute. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  our  friend,  Gerald 
Cavanagh,  and  his  wife — who,  by  \he  vraj, 
bore  the  domestic  sceptre  in  all  matters  of 


importance — both  possessed  it  in  all  its  am-- 
pUtude  and  vigor.  When  the  kemp  had 
been  broken  up  that  night,  and  the  fam^ 
ily  assembled,  Mra  Cavanagh  opened  the 
debate  in  an  oration  of  great  heat  and 
bitterness,  but  sadly  deficient  in  moderation 
and  logic. 

"  What  on  earth  could  you  mane,  Kath* 
leen,"  she  proceeded,  "to  refuse  danciu'  wid 
such  a  young  man  -a  gintleman  I  ought  to 
say — ^as  Hycy  Burke,  the  son  of  the  wealthi- 
*est  man  in  the  whole  parish,  barring  the 
gentry?  Where  is  the  girl  that  wouldn't 
bounce  at  him  ? — that  wouldn't  lave  a  single 
card  unturned  to  secure  him?  Won't  he 
have  all  his  father's  wealth? — won't  he  have 
all  his  land  when  the  ould  man  dies?  and 
indeed  it's  he  that  wiU  Uve  in  jinteel  style 
when  he  gets  everything  into  his  own  hands, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  an'  not  go  dhramin'  an' 
dhromin'  about  Hke  his  ould  father,  without 
bein'  sartin  whether  he's  alive  or  not.  He 
would  be  something  for  you,  girl,  something 
to  tiurn  out  wid,  an'  that  one  could  feel  proud 
out  of ;  but  indeed,  Kathleen,  as  for  pride 
and  decency,  you  never  had  as  much  o'  them 
as  you  ought,  nor  do  you  hold  your  head  as 
high  as  many  janother  girl  in  your  place 
would  do.  Deed  and  throth  I'm  vexed  at 
you,  and  ashamed  of  you,  to  go  for  to  hurt 
his  feelins  as  you  did,  widout  either  rhyme 
or  raison." 

"Troth,"  said  her  father,  taking  up  the 
argument  where  she  left  it,  "I  dunno  how 
m  look  the  respectable  young  man  in  the 
face  afther  the  way  you  insulted  him.  Why 
on  airth  wouldn't  you  dance  wid  him  ?  " 

"  Because,  father,  I  don't  like  him." 

"  An'  why  don't  you  like  him  ?  "  asked  her 
mother.  "Where  is  there  his  aquil  for 
either  face  or  figure  in  the  parish,  or  the 
barony  itself?  But  I  know  the  cause  of  it ; 
you  could  dance  with  Bryan  M'Mahon.  But 
take  this  with  you — ^sorra  ring  ever  Brj-an 
M'Mahon  will  put  on  you  wid  my  consent 
or  your  father's,  while  there's  any  hope  of 
Hycy  Burke  at  any  rate." 

Kathleen,  during  this  long  harangue,  sat 
smihng  and  sedate,  turning  her  beautiful 
and  brilliant  eyes  sometimes  upon  one  pa- 
rent, sometimes  upon  another,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  with  imperturbable  sweetness 
and  good  nature  at  her  sister  Hanna.  At 
length,  on  getting  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, she  replied, — 

"  Don't  ask  me,  mother,  to  give  anything 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  Hycy  Burke ; 
don't  ask  me,  I  entrate  you,  for  God's  sake — 
the  thing's  impossible,  and  I  couldn't  do  it. 
I  have  no  wish  for  his  father's  money,  nor 
any  wish  for  the  poor  grandeur  that  you, 
mother  dear,  and  my  father^  «i^\si\«^  ^as^^^ssis. 
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heart  upon.  I  don't  like  Hycy  Burke— I 
could  never  like  him ;  and  rather  than  marry 
him,  I  declare  solemnly  to  Grod,  I  would  pre- 
fer going  into  my  grave." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  which  she 
did  with  an  earnestness  that  staiiled  them, 
her  fine  features  became  illuminated,  as  it 
were,  with  a  serene  and  brilliant  solemnity  of 
expression  that  was  strikingly  impressive  and 
beautiful. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  like  him,  now  ?  "  asked 
her  father ;  "  sure,  as  your  mother  says, 
there's  not  his  aquil  for  face  or  figure  within 
many  a  mile  of  him  ?  " 

''But  its  neither  face  nor  figure  that  I 
look  to  most,  father." 

"Well,  but  think  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
style  hell  Uve  in,  TU  go  bail,  when  he  gets 
married." 

"That  style  maybe  won't  make  his  wife 
happy.  No,  father,  it's  neither  face,  nor  fig- 
ure, nor  style  that  I  look  to,  but  truth,  pure 
affection,  and  upright  principle  ;  now,  I  know 
that  Hycy  Burke  has  neither  truth,  nor  af- 
fection, nor  principle ;  an'  I  wondher,  be- 
sides, that  you  could  think  of  my  ever  marry- 
in<?  a  man  that  has  already  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  two  innocent  girls,  an'  brought 
desolation,  an'  sorrow,  an'  shame  upon  two 
happy  families.  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
ever  become  the  wife  of  a  profligate  ?  An'  is 
it  you,  father,  an'  still  more  you,  mother, 
that's  a  woman,  that  can  urge  me  to  think  of 
joining  my  fate  to  that  of  a  man  that  has 
neither  shame  nor  principle  ?  I  thought  that 
if  you  didn't  respect  decency  an'  truth,  and  a 
regard  for  what  is  right  and  proper,  that,  at 
all  events,  you  would  respect  the  feelings  of 
your  child  that  was  taught  their  value. 

Both  parents  felt  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  force  of  the  truth  and  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  her  character ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  her  worthy  father,  from  whose  dogged 
obstinacy  she  inherited  the  firmness  and 
resolution  for  which  she  had  ever  been  re- 
markable, again  returned  to  the  subject 

"If  Hycy  Burke  was  wild,  Kathleen,  so 
was  many  a  good  man  before  him  ;  an'  that's 
no  raison  but  he  may  turn  out  well  yet,  an'  a 
credit  to  his  name,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will.  All  that  he  did  was  only  folly  an'  in- 
discretion— we  can't  be  too  hard  or  unchar- 
itable upon  our  fellow-craytures." 

"No,"  chimed  in  her  mother,  "we  can't 
Doesn't  all  the  world  know  that  a  reformed 
rake  makes  a  good  husband? — an'  besides, 
didn't  them  two  hiizzies  bring  it  on  them- 
selves?— why  didn't  they  keep  from  him  as 
they  ought?  The  fault,  in  such  cases,  is 
never  all  on  one  side." 

Kathleen's  brow  and  face  and  whole  neck 
became  crimson^  as  her  mother,  in  the  worst 


spirit  of  a  low  and  degrading  ambition,  ui- 
tered  the  sentiments  we  have  just  written. 
Hanna  had  been  all  this  time  sitting  beside 
her,  with  one  arm  on  her  shoulder;  but 
Kathleen,  now  turning  roimd,  laid  her  face 
on  her  sister's  bosom,  and,  with  a  pressure 
that  indicated  shame  and  bitterness  of  heart, 
she  wept  Hanna  returned  this  melancholy 
and  distressing  caress  in  the  same  mournful 
spirit,  and  both  wept  together  in  silence. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  the  first  who  felt 
something  like  shame  at  \he  rebuke  con- 
veyed by  this  tearful  embrace  of  his  pure- 
hearted  and  ingenuous  daughters,  and  he 
said,  addressing  his  wife  : — 

"  We're  wrong  to  defend  him,  or  any  one, 
for  the  evil  he  has  done,  bekaise  it  can't  be 
defended  ;  but,  in  the  mane  time,  eveiy  day 
will  bring  him  more  sense  an'  experience,  an' 
he  won't  rep  ite  this  work ;  besides,  a  wife 
would  settle  him  down." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  now  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  "there's  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  in  the  business  you're  talkin' 
about,  an'  it's  this — how  do  you  know  whether 
Hycy  Burke  has  any  notion,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  of  marrying  Kathleen  ?  " 

"Why,"  rephed  her  mother,  "didn't  he 
write  to  her  upon  the  subject  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed,  mother,  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  to  answer  that  question,"  replied 
Hanna.  "She  sartinly  resaved  a  letther 
from  him,  an'  indeed,  I  think,"  she  added, 
her  animated  face  brightening  into  a  smile, 
"  that  as  the  boys  is  gone  to  bed,  we  had  as 
good  read  it" 

"No,  Hanna,  darling,  don't,"  said  Kath- 
leen— "  I  beg  you  won't  read  it" 

"  Well,  but  I  beg  I  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  itTl 
show  them,  at  any  rate,  what  kind  of  a  refor- 
mation is  likely  to  come  over  him.  I  have  it 
here  in  my  pocket — ay,  this  is  it  Now, 
father,"  she  proceeded,  looking  at  the  letter, 
"here  is  a  letter,  sent  to  my  sister — 'To 
Miss  Cavanagh,'  that's  what's  on  the  back  of 
it — and  what  do  you  think  Hycy,  the  sporth- 
een,  asks  her  to  do  for  him  ?  " 

"Why,  I  suppose,"  rephed  her  mother, 
"  to  run  away  wid  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  to  give  her  consent  to  marry  him  ?  " 
said  her  father. 

"  Both  out,"  rephed  Hanna ;  "  no,  indeed, 
but  to  lend  him  five-and-thiriy  pounds  to 
buy  a  mare,  called  Crazy  Jane,  belonging  to 
Tom  Burton,  of  the  Race  Eoad !  " 

" '  My  Dear  Brtan — For  heaven's  sake,  in 
addition  to  your  other  generosities— for 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  still  in  your 
debt — will  you  lend  me  thirty-five  pounds, 
to  secure  a  beautiful  mare  belonging  to  Tom 
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Burton,  of  the  Eace  Road  ?  She  is  a  perfect 
creature,  and  will,  if  I  am  not  quick,  certainly 
Blip  through  my  fingers.  Jemmy,  the  gen- 
tleman ' — 

"This  is  what  he  calls  his  father,  you 
must  know. 

"  '  Jemmy,  the  gentleman,  has  promised 
to  stand  to  me  some  of  these  days,  and  pay 
off  all  my  transgressions,  like  a  good, 
kind-hearted,  soft-headed  old  Trojan  as  he 
is ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  don't  wish  to 
press  him  now.  The  mare  is  sold  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances;  otherwise  I  could 
have  no  chance  of  her  at  such  a  price.  By 
the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsey  * — 

"  Ay,  Katsey ! — think  of  that,  now— doesn't 
he  respect  your  daughter  very  much,  fa- 
ther? 


<( 


'  By  the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsey 


Cavanagh  ?— ' " 


"What  is  this  you're  readin'  to  me?" 
asked  her  father.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  this  letter  is  to  Kathleen  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  but  so  much  the  better — one 
has  an  opportunity  now  of  seein'  what  he  is 
made  of  The  letter  was  intended  for  Bryan 
M'Mahon  ;  but  he  sent  it,  by  mistake,  to 
Kathleen.     Listen — 

" '  When  did  you  see  Katsey  Cavanagh  ? 
She  certainly  is  not  ill-looking,  and  will 
originate  you  famous  mountaineers.  Do, 
like  a  good  fellow,  stand  by  me  at  this 
pinch,  and  I  will  drink  your  health  and  Kat- 
sey's,  and  that  you  may — *  (what's  this  ?) 
'  col — colonize  Ahadarra  with  a  race  of  yoimg 
Colossusses  that  the  world  will  wonder  at. 

"  *  Ever  thine, 

"  *  H.  Burkk' 

"Here's  more,  though:  listen,  mother,  to 
your  favorite,  that  you  want  to  marry  Kath- 
leen to : — 

"  *  P.  S.  I  will  clear  scores  with  you  for  all 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  remember 
that,  at  your  marriage,  I  must,  with  my  own 
hand,  give  you  away  to  Katsey,  the  fair 
Colossa.' " 

The  perusal  of  this  document,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  could  understand  it,  astonished 
them  not  a  little.  Until  they  heard  it  read, 
both  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  Hycy  had 
actually  proposed  for  Kathleen,  or  at  least 
felt  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  match. 

"  An'  does  he  talk  about  givin'  her  away  to 


Bryan  M'Mahon  ?  "  asked  her  mother.  Sor- 
row on  his  impidence ! — ^Bryan  M'Mahon  in- 
deed !  Throth,  it's  not  upon  his  country 
side  of  wild  mountain  that  Kathleen  will  go 
to  live.  An'  maybe,  too,  she  has  little  loss  in 
the  same  Hycy,  for,  afther  all,  he's  but  a 
skite  of  a  fellow,  an'  a  profligate  into  the 
bargain." 

"  Foix  an'  his  father,''  said  Gerald — "  hon- 
est Jemmy— tould  me  that  he*d  have  it  a 
match  whether  or  not" 

"  His  father  did  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavan- 
agh ;  "  now,  did  he  say  so,  Gerald  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  troth  he  did — said  that  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  it,  an'  that  if  she  hadn't  a 
gown  to  her  back  he'd  make  him  marry  her." 

"  The  Lord  direct  us  for  the  best  I "  ex- 
claimed his  wife,  whose  opinion  of  the  matter 
this  last  piece  of  information  had  again, 
changed  in  favor  of  Hycy.  "  Sure,  afther  all, 
one  oughtn't  to  be  too  sevare  on  so  young  a 
man.  However,  as  the  sayin'  is,  *  time  will 
tell,'  an'  Kathleen's  own  good  sense  will  show 
her  what  a  match  he'd  be." 

The  sisters  then  retired  to  bed ;  but  be- 
fore they  went,  Kathleen  approached  her 
mother,  and  putting  an  open  palm  affection- 
ately upon  each  of  the  good  woman's  cheeks, 
said,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  deep  feel- 
ing and  affection  : — 

"  Good-night,  mother  dear !  I'm  sure  you 
love  me,  an'  I  know  it  is  because  you  do  that 
you  spake  in  this  way  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that 
you  wouldn't  make  me  unhappy  and  misera- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  much  less 
for  Hycy  Burke's  share  of  it  There's  a  kiss 
for  you,  and  good-night ! — there's  another  for 
you,  father  ;  God  bless  you  I  and  good-night, 
too.     Come,  Hanna  darling,  come  ! " 

In  this  state  matters  rested  for  some  time. 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  however,  soon  got  an  op- 
portunity of  disclosing  his  intentions  to 
Kathleen,  if  that  can  be  called  disclosing, 
which  was  tolerably  well  known  for  a  consid- 
erable time  previous  to  the  disclosure.  Be- 
tween them  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  his 
father  should  make  a  formal  proposal  of 
marriage  to  her  parents,  as  the  best  means 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue. 
Before  this  was  done,  however,  Gerald,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  contrived  once 
more  to  introduce  the  subject  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, in  a  conversation  with  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  repeated  his  anxiety  for  the  match  as  the 
best  way  of  settling  down  his  son,  and  added, 
that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  Hycy 
himself,  with  a  wish  that  a  union  should 
take  place  between  them.  This  interview 
with  old  Burke  proved  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  M'Mahon.  At  length,  after  a  for- 
mal proposal  on  the  behalf  of  Bryan,  and 
many  interviews  with  reference  tA  v\^  ^jKOiSir 
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thing  like  a  compromise  was  effected.  Kath- 
leen consented  to  accept  the  latter  in  mar- 
riage, but  firmly  and  resolutely  refused  to- 
hear  Burke's  name  as  a  lover  or  suitor  men- 
tioned. Her  parents,  however,  hoping  that 
their  influence  over  her  might  ultimately 
prevail,  requested  that  she  would  not  engage 
herself  to  any  one  for  two  years,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period,  if  no  change  in  her 
sentiments  should  take  place,  she  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  M'Mahon.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  up 
tmtil  November,  the  period  at  which  our 
narrative  has  now  arrived,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  Bryan  M'Mahon  met  Nanny  Peety, 
matters  had  rested  precisely  in  the  same  po- 
sition. This  unexpected  interview  with  the 
mendicant's  daughter,  joined  to  the  hints  he 
had  already  received,  once  more  caused 
M'Mahon  to  feel  considerably  perplexed  with 
regard  to  Hycy  Burke.  The  coincidence 
was  very  remarkable,  and  the  identity  of  the 
information,  however  limited,  appeared  to 
him  to  deserve  all  the  consideration  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  it,  but  above  all  things 
be  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extract  the  secret 
out  of  Nanny  Peety. 

One  cause  of  Hycy  Burke's  extravagance 
was  a  hospitable  habit  of  dining  and  giving 
dinners  in  the  head  inn  of  Ballymacan.  To 
ask  any  of  his  associates  to  his  Other's  house 
was  only  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  this  his  pride  would  not  sufier  him 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  gave  all  his 
dinners,  unless  upon  rare  occasions,  in  Jack 
Shepherd's  excellent  inn  ;  but  as  young  Clin- 
ton and  he  were  on  terms  of  the  most  confi- 
dential intimacy,  he  had  asked  him  to  dine 
on  the  day  in  question  at  his  father  s. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "  there  is  no  use  in  striving  to 
conceal  the  honest  vulgarity  of  Jemmy  the 
gentleman  from  you  who  know  it  already. 
I  may  say  ditto  to  madam,  who  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  vulgar  of  the  two— for, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  addition  to  a  su- 
perabundant stock  of  vulgarity,  she  has  stiU  a 
larger  assortment  of  the  prides ;  for  instance, 
pride  of  wealth,  of  the  purse,  pride  of —I  was 
going  to  add,  birth— ha  !  ha !  ha ! — of  person, 
ay,  of  beauty,  if  you  please — of  her  large  pos- 
sessions— but  that  comes  under  the  purse 
Ac^ain — and  lastly — but  that  is  the  only  well- 
?Lded  principle  among  them-of  Lr  ac- 
complished  son,  Hycy.  This,  now,  being  all 
within  your  cognizance  already,  my  dear  Hal, 
you  take  a  pig  s  cheek  and  a  fowl  with  me 
to-day.  There  will  be  nobody  but  ourselves, 
for  when  I  see  company  at  home  I  neither 
admit  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady  to  table. 
Damn  it,  you  know  the  thing  would  be  im- 
jx>ssible.    If  you  wish  it>  however,  we  shall 


probably  call  in  the  gentleman  after  dinner 
to  have  a  quiz  with  him  ;  it  may  relieve  us. 
I  can  promise  you  a  glass  of  wine,  too,  and 
that's  another  reason  why  we  should  keep 
him  aloof  until  the  punch  comes.  The  wine  a 
always  a  8m6  sUentio  affair,  and,  may  heaven 
pity  me,  I  get  growling  enough  &om  old 
Bruin  on  other  subjects." 

"Anything  you  wish,  Hycy,  I  am  your 
man  ;  but  somehow  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of 
the  quiz  you  speak  of.  'Children,  obey 
your  parents,'  says  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  Pd 
as  soon  not  help  a  young  fellow  to  laugh  at 
his  father." 

"  A  devilish  good  subject  he  is,  though — 
but  you  must  know  that  I  can  draw  just  dis- 
tinctions, HaL  For  instance,  I  respect  his 
honesty " 

"And  copy  it,  eh?" 

"  Certainly.  I  respect  his  integrity,  too — . 
in  fact,  I  appreciate  all  liis  good  quahties, 
and  only  laugh  at  his  vulgarity-  and  foibles." 

"  You  intend  to  marry,  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Or,  in  other  words,  to  call  you  brother 
some  of  these  days." 

"  And  to  have  sons  and  daughters  ?  " 

"Please  the  fates." 

"That  vrill  do,"  replied  CHntoD,  drylv. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  said  Hycy,  "  I  see.  Here's 
a  mentor  with  a  vengeance — a  fellow  with  a 
budget  of  morals  cut  and  dry  for  immediate 
use — but  hang  all  morality,  say  I ;  like  some 
of  my  friends  that  talk  on  the  subject,  I  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  against  it, 
but  an  abundant  temperament  for  pleasure.** 

"  That's  a  good  definition,"  said  Clinton  ; 
"  a  master-touch,  a  very  correct  likeness,  in* 
deed.  I  would  at  once  know  you  from  it, 
and  so  would  most  of  your  frienda" 

"  This  day  is  Friday,"  said  Hycy,  "  more 
growling." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  I  eat  meat  on  a  Friday,  the 
pepper  and  sauce  cost  me  nothing.  The 
*  gentlemen '  lays  on  hard,  but  the  lady  extenu^ 
ates,  *in  regard  to  it's  bein'  jinteel.'" 

"  Well,  but  you  have  certainly  no  scruple 
yourself  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  sir,  a  very  strong  one — in 
favor  of  the  meat — ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  D — n  me,  whoever  christened  you  Hycy 
the  accompUshed,  hit  you  off" 

"  I  did  myself ;  because  you  must  know, 
my  worthy  Hal,  tiiat,  along  with  all  my  other 
accompUshments,  I  am  my  own  priest  "^ 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  hate  the 
clergy?  eh — ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  A  hit,  a  hit,  I  do  confess." 

"Harke,  Mr.  Priest,  will  you  give  absolu- 
tion—to Tom  Corbet  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Hal,  no  more  an*  thou  lovest  me — 
that  sore  is  yet  open.     Curse   the   villain 
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My  word  and  honor,  Hal,  'the  gentleman' 
was  right  there.  He  told  me  at  the  first 
glance  what  she  was.  Here  comes  a  shower, 
let  us  move  on,  and  reach  Ballymacan,  if 
possible,  before  it  falls.  We  shall  be  home 
in  fair  time  for  dinner  afterwards,  and  then 
for  my  proposal,  which,  by  the  word  and 
honor — " 

"  And  morality  ?  " 

"Nonsense,  Harry;  is  a  man  to  speak 
nothing  but  truth  or  Scripture  in  this  world  ? 
— ^No — which  I  say  by  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man, it  will  be  your  interest  to  consider  and 
accept." 

"Very  well,  most  accompUshed.  We 
shall  see,  and  we  shall  hear,  and  then  we 
shall  determine." 

A  ham  and  turkey  were  substituted  for  the 
pig's  cheek  and  fowl,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  Hycy  and  his  friend  accepted  of  the  sub- 
stitution with  great  complacency.  Dinner 
having  been  discussed,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
finished,  the  punch  came  in,  and  each,  after 
making  himself  a  stiff  tumbler,  acknowledged 
that  he  felt  comfortable.  Hycy,  however, 
anxious  that  he  should  make  an  impression, 
or  in  other  words  gain  his  point,  allowed 
CHnton  to  grow  a  Httle  warm  with  liquor  be- 
fore he  opened  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  At  length,  when  he  had  reached 
the  proper  elevation,  he  began : — 

"  There's  no  man,  my  dear  Harry,  speaks 
apparently  more  nonsense  than  I  do  in 
ordinary  chat  and  conversation.  For  in- 
stance, to-day  I  was  very  successful  in  it ;  but 
no  matter,  I  hate  seriousness,  certainly,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  However,  as  a 
set-off  to  that,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that 
no  man  can  be  more  serious  when  it  is  neces- 
sary than  myself.  For  instance,  you  let  out 
a  matter  to  me  the  other  night  that  you 
probably  forget  now.  You  needn't  stare — 
I  am  serious  enough  and  honorable  enough 
to  keep  as  an  inviolable  secret  everything  of 
the  kind  that  a  man  may  hapx)en  to  disclose 
in  an  unguarded  moment" 

**  Go  on,  Hycy,  I  don't  forget  it — ^I  don't, 
upon  my  souL" 

"  I  allude  to  M'Mahon's  farm  in  Ahadarra." 

"  I  don't  forget  it ;  but  you  know,  Hycy, 
tuy  hoy,  I  didn't  mention  either  M'Mahon  or 
Ahadarra." 

'*  You  certainly  did  not  mention  them  ex- 
actly ;  but,  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  at 
once  both  the  place  and  the  party  you  allude 
to  ?  My  word  and  honor,  I  saw  them  at  a 
glance." 

"Very  well,  go  on  with  your  word  and 
honor ; — you  are  right,  I  did  mean  M'Mahon 
and  AhadjEura — proceed,  most  accomplished, 
and  most  moral — " 

"  Be  quiet,  Btory.  Well,  you  have  your 
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eye  upon  that  farm,  and  you  say  you  have  a 
promise  of  it" 

"  Something  like  it ;  but  the  d — d  land- 
lord, Chevyd^e,  is  impracticable  —  so  my 
uncle  says — and  doesn't  wish  to  disturb  the 
M'Mahons,  although  he  has  been  shown  that 
it  is  his  interest  to  do  so — but  d — n  the  fel- 
low, neither  he  nor  one  of  his  family  ever 
look  to  their  interests — d — ^n  the  feUow,  I 
say. 

"  Don't  curse  or  swear,  most  moral  Well, 
the  lease  of  Ahadarra  has  dropped,  and  of 
Carriglass  too ; — with  Carriglass,  however, 
we — that  is  vou — have  nothing  at  all  to  do." 

"  Proceed."" 

"  Now,  I  have  already  told  you  my  affec- 
tion for  your  sister,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  either  yes  or  no  out  of  you." 

"  No." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"That  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  yes 
or  no  out  of  me — proceed,  most  accomplished. 
Where  do  you  get  your  brandy?  This  is 
glorious.     WeU ! " 

"  Now,  as  you  have  a  scruple  against  taking 
the  farm  in  any  but  a  decent  way,  if  I  under- 
take to  manage  matters  so  as  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  sh^  be  obliged  to  give  up  his 
farm,  will  you  support  my  suit  with  Miss 
CHnton?" 

"How  will  you  do  it?" 

"  That  is  what  you  shall  not  know ;  but 
the  means  are  amply  within  my  power.  You 
know  my  circumstances^  and  that  I  shall  in- 
herit all  my  father's  property." 

"  Come  ;  I  shall  hold  myself  neuter — ^wili 
that  satisfy  you?  You  shall  have  a  dear 
stage  and  no  favor,  which,  if  you  be  a  man 
oi  spirit,  is  enough." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  likely  I  may  require  your 
advocacy  with  Uncle ;  and,  besides,  I  Imow 
the  advantage  of  having  an  absent  friend 
well  and  favorably  spoken  of,  and  all  his 
good  points  brought  out" 

"  Crazy  Jane  and  Tom  Burton,  to  wit ; 
proceed,  most  ingenuous  I  " 

"Curse  them  both!  Will  you  promise 
this — to  support  me  so  far  ?  " 

"  Egad,  Hycy,  that's  a  devilish  pretty  girl 
that  attends  us  with  the  hot  water,  and  that 
waited  on  us  at  dinner— eh  ?  " 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Harry,  'ware  spring- 
guns  there ;  keep  quiet  You  don't  an- 
swer?" 

"  But,  worthy  Hycy,  what  if  Maria  should 
reject  you — discard  you — give  you  to  the 
winds  ?— eh  ?  " 

"Even  in  that  case,  provided  you  support 
me  honestly,  I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to 
keep  my  engagenient  with  you,  and  put 
M'Mahon  out  as  a  beggar." 

"What  I  as  a  be^giga^l'' 
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"  Aj,  as  a  beggar ;  and  then  no  blame 
could  possibly  attach  to  you  for  succeeding 
him,  and  certainly  no  suspicion." 

"  Hum  1  as  a  beggar.  But  the  poor  fel- 
low never  offended  me.  Confound  it,  he 
never  offended  me,  nor  any  one  else  as  &r  as 
I  know.     I  don't  much  reUsh  that,  Hycy." 

'*  It  cannot  be  done  though  in  any  other 
way." 

**  I  say— how  do  you  call  that  girl  ? — Jenny, 
or  Peggy,  or  Molly,  or  what  ?  " 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  be  serious, 
Harry.  If  not,  I  shall  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether.*' 

"  There  now — proceed,  O  Hyadnthus." 

"  How  can  I  proceed,  when  you  won't  pay 
attention  to  me ;  or,  what  is  more,  to  your 
own  interests?" 

"  Oh  !  my  own  interests ! — weU  I  am  aUve 
to  them." 

'*  Is  it  a  bargain,  then  ?  " 

''It  is  a  bargain,  most  ingenuous,  most 
subtle,  and  most  conscientious  Hycy  !  En- 
able me  to  enter  upon  the  farm  of  Ahadarra 
— to  get  possession  of  it — and  calculate  upon 
my  most— let  me  see — what's  the  best  word 
— most  strenuous  advocacy.  That's  it: 
there's  my  hand  upon  it  I  shaU  support 
you,  Hycy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
not  hold  me  accountable  for  my  sister's  con- 
duct. Beyond  fair  and  reasonable  persua- 
sion, she  must  be  left  perfectly  free  and  un- 
controlled in  whatever  decision  she  may 
come  to." 

"  There's  my  hand,  then,  Harry ;  I  can  ask 
no  more." 

After  Clinton  had  gone,  Hycy  felt  consid- 
erably puzzled  as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself  during  the  whole 
evening.  Sometimes  he  imagined  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  hquor,  for  he  had 
drunk  pretty  freely  ;  and  again  it  struck  him 
that  he  manifested  an  indifference  to  the  pro- 
posal made  to  him,  which  he  only  attempted 
to  conceal  lest  Hycy  might  perceive  it  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  observed  a  serious- 
ness in  CUnton,  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  which  could  not  have  been  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  he  gave  himself  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  penetration,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
circumstances  were  in  a  proper  train,  and 
likely,  by  a  Httle  management^  to  work  out 
his  piu*pose& 

Hycy,  having  bade  him  good  night  at 
the  hall-door,  returned  again  to  the  parlor, 
and  called  Nanny  Peety — "  Nanny,"  said  he, 
"  which  of  the  Hogans  did  you  see  to-day  ?  " 

"  None  o'  them,  sir,  barrin'  Kate :  they 
wor  all  out" 

"  Did  you  give  her  the  message  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  if  it  can  be  called  a  mesaage,  I 
did" 


"  What  did  you  say,  now  ?  " 

"Why,  I  tould  her  to  tell  whichever  o' 
them  she  happened  to  see  first,  that  St  Pe- 
ther  was  dead." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  to  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  she  said  it  would  be  a  good 
story  for  you  if  he  was." 

*'  And  what  did  she.  mean  by  that,  do  you 
think?" 

"Faix,  then,  I  dunna — barrin'  that  you're 
in  the  black  books  wid  him,  and  that  you'd 
have  a  better  chance  of  gettin'  in  undher  a 
stranger  that  didn't  know  you." 

"  Nanny,"  he  repHed,  laughing,  "  you  are 
certainly  a  very  smart  girl,  and  indeed  a  veiy 
pretty  girl— a  very  interesting  young  woman, 
indeed,  Nanny ;  but  you  won't  listen  to  rea- 
son." 

"  To  raison,  sir.  111  always  listen  ;  but  not 
to  wickedness  or  evil" 

"  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  punch  ?  I  hope 
there  is  neither  wickedness  nor  evil  in  that" 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  girls  like  me  have 
often  foimd  to  their  cost  too  much  of  both  in 
it  Thank  you,  Masther  Hycy,  but  I  won't 
have  it ;  you  know  I  won't" 

"So  you  will  stand  in  your  own  light, 
Nanny?" 

"  I  hope  not,  sir ;  and,  wanst  for  all,  Mr. 
Hycy,  there's  no  use  in  spakin'  to  me  as  you 
do.  I'm  a  poor  humble  girl,  an'  has  nothing 
but  my  character  to  look  to." 

"  And  is  that  all  you're  afraid  of,  Nanny? " 

"  I'm  afear'd  of  Almighty  God,  sir  :  an'  if 
you  had  a  little  fear  of  Him,  too,  Mr.  Hycy, 
you  wouldn't  spake  to  me  as  you  do." 

"  Why,  Nanny,  you're  almost  a  saint  on 
our  hands." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  the  sinners  is 
plenty  enough." 

"Very  good,  Nanny;  weU  said.  Here's 
half  a  crown  to  reward  your  wit" 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Hycy :  I'm  thankful  to  you ; 
but  you  know  I  won't  take  it" 

"  Nanny,  are  you  aware  that  it  was  I  who 
caused  you  to  be  taken  into  this  family  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  I  think  it's  very  likely  youH 
be  the  cause  of  my  going  out  of  it" 

"It  certainly  is  not  improbable,  Nanny. 
I  vnll  have  no  self-willed,  impracticable  girli 
here." 

"  You  won't  have  me  here  long,  then,  un- 
less you  mend  your  manners,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"  Well,  well,  Nanny  ;  let  us  not  quarrel  at 
all  event&  I  will  be  late  out  to-night,  so 
that  you  must  sit  up  and  let  me  in.  No,  no, 
Nanny,  we  must  not  quarrel ;  and  if  I  have 
got  fond  of  you,  how  can  I  help  it?  It's  a 
very  natural  thing,  you  know,  to  love  a  pretty 
girL" 

"  But  not  so  natural  to  lave  her,  Mr.  Hycv 
as  you  have  left  others  before  now — ^I  neeir^ 
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name  them — widout  name,  or  fame,  or  hope, 
or  happiness  in  this  world." 

"  I  won't  be  in  until  late,  Nanny,"  he  re- 
pHed,  coolly.  "Sit  up  for  me.  You're  a 
sharp  one,  but  I  can't  spare  you  yet  a  while ; " 
and,  having  nodded  to  her  with  a  remarkably 
benign  aspect  he  went  out. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  after  he  had  gone  ;  "  little 
you  Imow,  you  hardened  and  heartless  prof- 
ligate, how  well  Fm  up  to  your  schemes 
Little  you  know  that  I  heard  your  bargain 
this  evenin'  wid  Clinton,  and  that  you're  now 
gone  to  meet  the  Hogans  and  Teddy  Phats 
upon  some  dark  business,  that  can't  be  good 
or  they  wouldn't  be  in  it ;  an'  Httle  you  know 
what  I  know  besides.  Anybody  the  mis- 
thress  plaises  may  sit  up  for  you,  but  I 
won't" 


CHAPTER  XL 

Death  of  a  Virtuous  Mother, 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Bryan 
IkTMahon,  on  his  way  home  from  Fether- 
tonge's,  would  pass  Gerald  Cavanagh's  with- 
out calling.  He  had,  in  his  interview  with 
that  gentleman,  stated  the  nature  of  his 
mother  s  illness,  but  at  the  same  time  with- 
out feeling  any  serious  apprehensions  that 
her  life  was  in  immediate  danger.  On  reach- 
ing Cavanagh's,  he  found  that  family  over- 
shadowed with  a  gloom  for  which  he  could 
not  account  Kathleen  received  him  grave- 
ly, and  even  Hanna  had  not  her  accustomed 
1'est  After  looking  around  him  for  a  Httle, 
le  exclaimed — "  Wliat  is  the  matther  ?  Is 
anything  wrong?  You  all  look  as  if  you 
were  in  sorrow."  , 

Hanna  approached  him  and  said,  whilst 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears — "  We  are  in  sor- 
row, Bryan ;  for  we  are  goin',  we  doubt,  to 
lose  a  friend  that  we  all  love — as  every  one 
did  that  knew  her." 

"Hanna,  darhng,"  said  Kathleen,  "this 
won't  do.  Poor  girl !  you  are  Hkely  to  make 
bad  worse ;  and  besides  there  may,  after 
all,  be  no  real  danger.  Your  mother,  Bry- 
an," she  proceeded,  "is  much  worse  than 
she  has  been.  The  priest  and  doctor  have 
been  sent  for ;  but  you  know  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  there  is  danger,  or  at  any  rate  that 
the  case  is  hopeless." 

"  Oh,  my  God ! "  exclaimed  Bryan,  "  is  it 
BO  ?  My  mother — and  such  a  mother  I 
Kathleen,  my  heart  this  minute  tells  me  it  is 
hopeless.     I  must  leave  you — I  must  go." 

"  We  will  go  up  with  you,"  said  Kathleen. 
"  Hanna,  we  will  go  up  ;  for,  if  she  is  in 
danger,  I  would  like  to  get  the  blessing  of 
such  a  woman  before  she  dies ;  but  let  us 


trust  in  God  she  won't  die,  and  that  it's  only 
a  sudden  attack  that  will  pass  away." 

"Do  so,  Kathleen,"  said  her  mother; 
"and  you  can  fetch  us  word  how  she  is. 
May  the  Lord  bring  her  safe  over  it  at  any 
rate  ;  for  surely  Ihe  family  will  break  their 
hearts  afther  her,  an'  no  wondher,  for  where 
was  her  fellow  ?  " 

Bryan  was  not  capable  of  hearing  these 
praises,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  well  and  so 
justly  her  due,  with  firmness  ;  nor  could  he 
prevent  his  tears,  unless  by  a  great  effort, 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  depth  of  his 
grief.  Kathleen's  gaze,  however,  was  turned 
on  him  with  an  expression  which  gave  him 
strength;  for  indeed  there  was  something- 
noble  and  sustaining  in  the  earnest  and  con- 
soHng  sympathy  which  he  read  in  her  dar^ 
and  ilorious  e/e.  On  their  way  to  Cam^ 
glass  there  was  little  spoken.  Bryan's  eye 
eveiy  now  and  then  sought  that  of  Kathleen  ; 
and  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
only  in  affliction  that  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  true  and  disinterested  love  can  be 
properly  appreciated  and  felt  Indeed  he 
wondered  at  his  own  sensations  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  his  heart  became  alarmed  at  the 
contemplation  of  his  mother's  loss,  he  felt, 
whenever  he  looked  upon  Kathleen,  that  it 
also  burned  towards  her  with  greater  ten- 
derness and  power— so  true  is  it  that  sorrow 
and  suffering  purify  and  exalt  all  our  nobler 
and  better  emotions. 

Bryan  and  his  companions,  ere  they  had 
time  to  reach  the  house,  were  seen  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  family,  who,  from  the  rest- 
lessness  and  uncertainty  which  illness  usually 
occasions,  kept  moving  about  and  running 
out  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  priest  or  doctor.  On  this  occasion  Dora 
came  to  meet  them ;  but,  alas !  with  what 
a  different  spirit  from  that  which  animated 
her  on  the  return  of  her  father  from  the 
metropolis.  Her  gait  was  now  slow,  her  step 
languid  ;  and  they  could  perceive  that,  as 
she  approached  them,  she  wiped  away  the 
teara  Indeed  her  whole  appearance  was  in- 
dicative of  the  state  of  her  mother ;  when 
they  met  her,  her  bitter  sobbing  and  the 
sorrowful  earnestness  of  manner  with  which 
she  embraced  the  sisters,  were  melancholy 
assurances  that  the  condition  of  the  sufferer 
was  not  improved.  Hanna  joined  her  tears 
with  hers  ;  but  Kathleen,  whose  sweet  voice 
in  attempting  to  give  the  affectionate  gu-1 
consolation,  was  more  than  once  almost 
shaken  out  of  its  firmness,  did  all  she  could 
to  soothe  and  reheve  her. 

On  entering  the  house,  they  found  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighboring  females  assembled, 
and  indeed  the  whole  family,  vc^  ^xiSfi-sj^^Jt^^^ 
of  the  alarm  wi^  a^^a^oTx  N^3^^^  ^fp^^^^ 
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them,  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a 
brood  of  domestic  fowl  when  a  hawk,  bent 
on  destruction,  is  seen  hovering  over  their 
head& 

As  is  usual  with  Catholic  families  in  their 
state  of  life,  there  were  several  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  also  some  of  themselves,  at 
joint  prayer  in  different  psurts  of  the  house  ; 
and  seated  by  her  bedside  was  her  youngest 
son.  Art,  engaged,  with  sobbing  voice  and 
eyes  every  now  and  then  bhnded  witli  tears, 
in  the  perusal,  for  her  comfort,  of  Prayers 
for  the  Sick.  Tom  M'Mahon  himself  went 
about  every  now  and  then  clasping  his  hands, 
and  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner,  exclaiming — "  Oh  !  Bridget, 
Bridget,  is  it  come  to  this  at  last!  And 
you're  lavin*  me — you're  lavin*  me  I  Oh, 
my  God !  what  will  I  do — how  will  I  live, 
an*  what  will  become  of  me ! " 

On  seeing  Bryan,  he  ran  to  him  and  said, 
— "  Oh !  Bryan,  to  what  point  will  I  turn? 
— where  will  I  get  consolation  ? — how  will 
I  bear  it  ?  Sure,  she  was  like  a  blessin'  from 
heaven  among  us  ;  ever  full  of  peace,  and 
charity,  and  goodness — the  kind  word  an' 
the  sweet  smile  to  all ;  but  to  me — to  me — 
oh  !  Bridget,  Bridget,  I'd  rather  die  than 
live  afther  you  !  " 

**  Father,  dear,  your  takin'  it  too  much  to 
heart,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "  who  knows  but  God 
may  spare  her  to  us  still  ?  But  you  know 
that  even  if  it's  His  will  to  remove  her  from 
amongst  us  " — ^his  voice  here  &iled  him  for 
a  moment — "  hem — to  remove  her  from 
amongst  us,  it's  our  duty  to  submit  to  it ; 
but  I  hope  in  God  she  may  recover  still. 
Don't  give  way  to  sich  grief  till  we  hear  what 
the  docthor  will  say,  at  all  events.  How  did 
she  complain  or  get  ill ;  for  I  think  she 
wasn't  worse  when  I  left  home  ?  " 

"  It's  all  in  her  stomach,"  replied  his 
father.  "  She  was  seized  wid  cramps  in  her 
stomach,  an'  she  complains  very  much  of  her 
head  ;  but  her  whole  strength  is  gone,  she  can 
hardly  spake,  and  she  has  death  in  her  face." 

At  this  moment  his  brother  Michael  came 
to  them,  and  said — "Bryan— Bryan" — but 
he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

"Whisht,  Michael,"  said  the  other  ;  "this 
is  a  shame  ;  instead  of  supportin'  and  cheer- 
in'  my  father,  you're  only  doing  him  harm. 
I  tell  you  all  that  youll  find  there's  no  raison 
for  this  great  grief.     Be  a  man,  Michael — " 

"She  has  heard  your  voice,"  proceeded 
his  brother,  "  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

This  proof  of  her  affection  for  him,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  attempting  to 
console  others,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Bryan  knew  that  he  himself 
had  been  her  favorite  son,  so  far  as  a  heart 
oversowing  with  kindness  and  all  the  tender 


emotions  that  consecrate  domestic  life  and 
make  up  its  happiness,  could  be  said  to  have 
a  favorite.  There  was,  however,  that  almost 
inperceptible  partijility,  which  rarely  made 
its  appearance  unless  in  some  slight  and  in- 
considerable circumstances,  but  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  was  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  delicacy  and  the  caution  wifii  which  it 
was  guarded.  Always  indeed  in  some  quiet 
and  inoffensive  shape  was  the  partiality  she 
bore  him  observable  ;  and  sometimes  it  con- 
sisted in  a  postponement  of  his  wishes  or 
comforts  to  those  of  her  other  children,  be- 
cause she  felt  that  she  might  do  with  him 
that  which  she  could  not  with  the  others — 
thus  calculating  as  it  were  upon  his  greater 
affection.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  in 
how  many  ways,  and  through  what  ingeni- 
ous devices  the  human  heart  can  exhibit  its 
tenderness. 

Arthur,  as  Brj'an  entered,  had  concluded 
the  devotions  he  had  been  reading  for  her, 
and  relinquished  to  him  the  chair  he  had  occu- 
pied. On  approaching,  he  was  at  once  struck 
by  the  awful  change  for  the  worse,  which  so 
very  brief  a  period  had  impressed  upon  her 
features.  On  leaving  home  that  morning 
she  appeared  to  be  comparatively  strong, 
and  not  further  diminished  in  flesh  than  a 
short  uneasy  ailment  might  naturally  occa- 
sion. But  now  her  face,  pallid  and  abso- 
lutely emaciated,  had  shrunk  into  half  its 
size,  and  was,  beyond  all  possibility  of  hope 
or  doubt,  stamped  mth  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  death. 

Bryan,  in  a  state  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  and  very  difficult  to  conceive,  took 
her  hand,  and  eiier  a  short  glance  at  her 
features,  now  so  full  of  ghastliness  and  the 
debility  which  had  struck  her  down,  he 
stooped,  and,  kissing  her  lips,  burst  out  into 
wild  and  irrepressible  sorrow. 

"  Bryan,  dear,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  when  his  grief  had  somewhat  subsided, 
"why  will  you  give  way  to  this?  Sure  it 
was  on  you  I  placed  my  dependence— I 
hoped  that,  instead  of  settin'  the  rest  an  ex- 
ample for  weakness,  you'd  set  them  one  that 
they  might  and  ought  to  follow — ^I  sent  for 
you,  Bryan,  to  make  it  my  request  that,  if 
it's  the  will  of  God  to  take  me  from  among 
you,  you  might  support  an'  console  the 
others,  an'  especially  your  poor  father  ;  for 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  along  wid  the  pain 
Fm  bearin',  my  heart  is  sore  and  full  o'  sor- 
row for  what  I  know  hell  suffer  when  Fm 
gone.  May  the  Lord  pity  and  give  him 
strength ! — for  I  can  say  on  my  dyin*  bed 
that,  from  the  first  day  I  ever  seen  his  face 
until  now,  he  never  gave  me  a  harsh  word 
or  an  unkind  look,  an'  that  you  all  know." 

"Oh  how  could  he,  mother  dear?  how 
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could  any  one  give  you  that?  Who  was  it 
that  ever  knew  you  could  trate  you  with  any- 
thing but  respect  and  Section  ?  " 

"I  hope  I  always  struv  to  do  my  duty, 
Bryan,  towards  Gk)d  an'  my  childre*,  and  my 
fellow-creatures  ;  an'  for  that  raison  I'm  not 
frightened  at  death.  An',  Bryan,  listen  to 
the  words  of  your  dyin'  mother — " 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  yet,  mother,"  replied 
her  son,  sobbing ;  "  don't  say  so  yet ;  who 
knows  but  Gk>d  will  spare  your  life,  an'  that 
you  may  be  many  years  with  us  still ;  they're 
all  alarmed  too  much,  I  hope  ;  but  it's  no 
wondher  we  should,  mother  dear,  when 
there's  any  appearance  at  all  of  danger  about 

you:* 

"  Well,  whether  or  not,  Bryan,  the  advice 
Tm  goin'  to  give  you  is  never  out  o'  saison. 
live  alwaj-s  ^th  the  fear  of  God  in  your 
heart ;  do  nothing  that  you  think  will  dis- 
please Him  ;  love  your  fellow-creatures — 
serve  them  and  relieve  their  wants  an'  dis- 
tresses as  far  as  you're  able ;  be  like  your 
own  father — kind  and  good  to  all  about  you, 
not  neglectin'  your  religious  dutiea  Do 
this,  Bryan,  an'  then  when  the  hour  o'  death 
comes,  you'll  feel  a  comfort  an'  happiness  in 
your  heart  that  neither  the  world  nor  any- 
thing in  it  can  give  you.  You'll  feel  the 
peace  of  Gk)d  there,  an'  you  will  die  happy- 
happy." 

Her  spirit,  ammated  by  the  purity  and 
religious  truth  of  this  simple  but  beautiful 
morality,  kindled  into  pious  fervor  as  she 
proceeded,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  on  turning 
her  eyes  towards  heaven,  whilst  she  uttered 
the  last  words,  they  sparkled  with  the  mild 
and  serene  light  of  that  simple  but  uncon- 
scious enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  all  goodness 
which  had  characterized  her  whole  life,  and 
Tirhich  indeed  is  a  Uving  principle  among 
thousands  of  her  humble  countrywomen. 

''  This,  dear  Bryan,  is  the  advice  I  gave  to 
them  all ;  it  an'  my  love  is  the  only  legacy  I 
have  to  lave  them.  An'  my  darlin'  Doi'a, 
Bryan — oh,  if  you  be  kind  and  tendher  to 
any  one  o'  them  beyant  another,  be  so  to 
her.  My  darlin'  Dora !  Oh  I  her  heart's  all 
affection,  an'  kindness,  an'  generosity.  But 
indeed,  as  I  said,  BryaD,  the  task  must  fall 
to  you  to  strengthen  and  console  every  one 
o'  them.  Ay  I — an'  you  must  begin  now. 
You  wor  ever,  ever,  a  good  son ;  an'  may 
Qod  keep  you  in  the  right  faith,  an'  may  my 
blessin'  an*  His  be  wid  you  for  ever  I 
Amin." 

There  was  a  solemn  and  sustaining  spirit 
in  her  words  which  strengthened  Bryan,  who, 
besides,  felt  anxious  to  accomplish  to  the  ut- 
most extent  the  affectionate  purpose  which 
had  caused  her  to  send  for  himu 

"  It's  a  hard  task,  mother  darlin'/'  he  re- 


plied ;  "  but  m  endeavor,  with  Gk>d's  help, 
to  let  them  see  that  I  haven't  been  your  son 
for  nothing ;  but  you  don't  know,  mother, 
that  Kathleen's  here,  an'  Hanna.  They  wish 
to  see  you,  an*  to  get  your  blessin*." 

"Bring  them  in,"  she  repHed,  "an'  let 
Dora  come  wid  them,  an'  stay  yourself, 
Bryan,  becaise  I'm  but  weak,  an'  I  don't 
wish  that  they  should  stay  too  long.  Gt>d 
sees  its  not  for  want  of  love  for  the  other 
girls  that  I  don't  bid  you  bring  them  in,  but 
that  I  don't  wish  to  see  them  sufferin'  too 
'much  sorrow ;  but  my  darlin'  Dora  will 
expect  to  be  where  Kathleen  is,  an'  my  own 
eyes  likes  to  look  upon  her,  an'  upon  Kath- 
leen, too,  Bryan,  for  I  feel  my  heart  bound 
to  her  as  if  she  was  one  of  ourselves,  as  I 
hope  she  will  be." 

"Oh,  bless  her!  bless  her!  mother,"  he 
said,  with  difficulty,  "an'  tell  her  them 
words — say  them  to  herself.  I'll  go  now  and 
bring  them  in." 

He  paused,  however,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  order  to  compose  his  voice  and  features, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  set  them  an 
example  of  weakness,  after  which  he  left  the 
apartment  with  an  appearance  of  greater  com- 
posure than  he  really  felt 

In  a  few  minutes  the  four  returned : 
Bryan,  with  Kathleen's  hand  locked  in  his. 
and  Hanna,  with  her  arm  affectionately 
wreathed  about  Dora's  neck,  as  if  the  good- 
hearted  girl  felt  anxious  to  dierish  and  com- 
fort her  imder  the  heavy  calamity  to  which 
she  was  about  to  be  exposed,  for  Dora  wept 
bitterly.  Mrs.  M'Mahon  signed  to  Hanna  to 
approach,  who,  with  her  characteristic  ardor 
of  feeling,  now  burst  into  tears  herself,  and 
stooping  down  kissed  her  and  wept  aloud, 
whilst  Dora's  grief  also  burst  out  afresh. 

The  sick  woman  looked  at  Bryan,  as  if  to 
solicit  his  interference,  and  the  look  was 
immediately  understood  by  Kathleen  as  well 
as  by  himself. 

"  This  is  very  wrong  of  you,  Hanna,"  said 
her  sister ;  "  out  of  affection  and  pity  to 
them,  you  ought  to  endeavor  to  act  otherwise. 
They  have  enough,  an'  to  much,  to  feel,  with- 
out your  setting  them  example ;  and,  Dora 
dear,  I  thought  you  had  more  courage  than 
you  have.  All  this  is  only  grieving  and  dis- 
turbing  your  mother;  an*  I  hope  that,  for 
her  sake,  you'll  both  avoid  ii  I  know  it's 
hard  to  do  so,  but  it's  the  difficulty  and  the 
trial  that  calls  upon  us  to  have  strength, 
otherwise  what  are  we  better  than  them  Uiat 
we'd  condemn  or  think  little  of  for  their  own 
weaknesa" 

The  truth  and  moral  force  of  the  words, 
and  the  firmness  of  manner  that  marked 
Kathleen  as  she  spoke,  were  inmiediately 
successful    Hie  grief  of  the  two  girls  was 
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at  once  hushed ;  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
Mrs.  M'Mahon  called  Kathleen  to  her. 

*'  Dear  Kathleen,"  she  said,  ''  I  did  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  you*d  be  one  of  my  own 
family,  but  it's  not  the  will  of  God,  it  appears, 
that  I  should  ;  however,  may  His  will  be 
done  I  I  hope  still  that  day  will  come,  an' 
that  your  friends  won't  have  any  longer  an 
objection  to  your  marriage  wid  Bryan.  I 
am  his  mother,  an'  no  one  has  a  better  right 
to  know  his  heart  an'  his  temper,  an'  I  can 
say,  upon  my  dyin'  bed,  that  a  better  heart 
an'  a  better  temper  never  was  in  man.  I 
beHeve,  Kathleen,  it  was  never  known  that 
a  good  son  ever  made  a  bad  husband.  How- 
ever, if  it's  God's  will  to  bring  you  together, 
He  will,  and  if  it  isn't,  you  must  only  bear 
it  patiently." 

Bryan  was  silent,  but  his  eye,  from  time 
to  time,  turned  with  a  long  glance  of  love 
and  sorrow  upon  Kathleen,  whose  complex- 
ion became  pale  and  red  by  turns.  At 
length  Dora,  after  her  mother  had  concluded, 
went  over  to  Kathleen,  and  putting  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  mother 
dear,  something  tells  me  that  Kathleen  will 
be  my  sisther  yet,  an'  if  you'd  ask  her  to 
promise — " 

Kathleen  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  features  of  the  affectionate 
girl,  and  gently  raising  her  hand  she  placed 
it  upon  Dora's  Hps,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  On  doing  so 
she  received  a  sorrowful  glance  of  deep  and 
imploring  entreaty  from  Bryan,  which  she 
returned  with  another  that  seemed  to  re- 
prove him  for  doubting  her  affection,  or 
supposing  that  such  a  promise  was  even 
necessary.  "  No,  Dora  dear,"  she  said,  "  I 
could  make  no  promise  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  father  and  mother,  or  conti-ary 
to  their  wishes  ;  but  did  you  think,  darhng, 
that  such  a  thing  was  necessary?"  She 
kissed  the  sweet  girl  as  she  spoke,  and  Dora 
felt  a  tear  on  her  cheek  that  was  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  M'Mahon  had  been  looking  with  a 
kind  of  mournful  admiration  upon  Kathleen 
during  this  Uttle  incident,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  She  says  what  is  right  and  true  ; 
and  it  would  be  wrong,  my  poor  child,  to 
ask  her  to  give  such  a  promise.  Bryan, 
thry  an'  be  worthy  of  that  girl — oh,  do !  an* 
if  you  ever  get  her,  you'll  have  raison  to 
thimk  God  for  one  of  Uie  best  gifts  He  ever 
gave  to  man.  Ebmna,  come  here— come  to 
me — let  me  put  my  hand  upon  your  head. 
May  my  blessin'  and  Gkxi's  blessin'  rest  upon 
you  for  ever  more.  There  now,  be  stout, 
acushla  machree."  Hanna  kissed  her  again, 
but  her  grief  was  silent ;  and  Dora,  fearing 
she  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  it,  took  her 
awaj. 


"Now,"  proceeded  the  dying  woman, 
*'  come  to  me,  you  Kathleen,  my  daughter — 
sure  you're  the  daughter  of  my  heart,  as  it 
is.  Kneel  down  and  stay  with  me  awhile. 
Why  does  my  heart  warm  to  you  as  it  never 
did  to  any  one  out  o'  my  own  family  ?  Why 
do  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  child  ?[ 
Because  I  hope  you  will  be  so.  Kiss  me,' 
asthore  machree." 

Kathleen  kissed  her,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments Mrs.  M'Mahon  felt  a  shower  of  warm 
tears  upon  her  face,  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
and  caressing  pressure,  that  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate and  return  the  hope  she  had  just 
expressed.  Kathleen  hastily  wiped  away  her 
tears,  however,  and  once  more  resuming  her 
firmness,  awaited  the  expected  blessing. 

"Now,  Kathleen  dear,  for  fear  any  one 
might  say  that  at  my  dyin*  hour,  I  en- 
deavored to  take  any  un^r  advantage  of 
your  feelings  for  my  son,  listen  to  me — love 
him  as  you  may,  and  as  I  know  you  do." 

"  Why  should  I  deny  it  ?  "  said  Kathleen, 
"  I  do  love  him." 

"  I  know,  darlin',  you  do,  but  for  all  that, 
go  not  agin  the  will  and  wishes  of  your 
parents  and  friends ;  that's  my  last  advice  to 
you." 

She  then  placed  her  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  in  words  breathing  of  piety  and  affection,^ 
she  invoked  many  a  blessing  upon  her,  and  up- 
on any  that  was  dear  to  her  in  life,  after  which 
both  Bryan  and  Kathleen  left  her  to  the 
rest  which  she  now  required  so  much. 

The  last  hour  had  been  an  interval  from 
pain  with  Mrs.  M'Mahon.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  both  the  priest  and  the  doctor  ar- 
rived, and  she  appeared  somewhat  better. 
The  doctor,  however,  prepared  them  for  the 
worst,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
the  spasms  returned  with  dreadful  violence, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  two  hours  after  his  visit, 
this  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  after  suffer- 
ing unexampled  agony  with  apatience  and  for- 
titude that  could  not  bes  urpassed,  expired 
in  the  midst  of  her  afflicted  &mily. 

It  often  happens  in  domestic  life,  that  in 
cases  where  long  and  undisturbed  affection 
is  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  its  object  by 
death,  there  supervenes  upon  the  sorrow  of 
many,  a  feeling  of  avrful  sympathy  with  that 
individual  whose  love  for  the  object  has  beeoi 
the  greatest,  and  whose  loss  is  of  course  the; 
most  irreparable.  So  vras  it  with  the 
M'Mahons.  Thomas  M'Mahon  himself  could 
not  bear  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his 
wife,  nor  to  hear  her  moan&  He  according- 
ly left  the  house,  and  walked  about  the  gar- 
den and  farm-yard,  in  a  state  Httle  short  of 
actual  distraction.  When  the  last  scene  was 
over,  and  her  actual  sufferings  closed  for 
ever,  the  outrage  of  grief  among  his  chil- 
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dren  became  almost  hushed  from  a  dread  of 
witnessing  the  sufiferings  of  their  father ;  and 
for  the  time  a  great  portion  of  their  own  sor- 
row was  merged  in  what  thej  felt  for  him. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  themselves. 
His  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  on  hearing 
of  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  death,  almost  all  ex- 
claimed :— 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  they  are 
nothing  an'  will  forget  her  soon,  as  is  natural, 
well  as  they  loved  her ;  but  poor  Tom,  oh ! 
what  on  earth  will  become  of  him  f  " 

Every  eye,  however,  now  turned  toward 
Bryan,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
possessed  of  courage  enough  to  undertake 
the  iask  of  breaking  the  heart-rending  in- 
teUigence  to  their  bereaved  father. 

'*It  must  be  done,"  he  said,  ''and  the 
sooner  it*s  done  the  better;  what  would  I 
give  to  have  my  darlin'  Kathleen  here !  Her 
eye  and  her  advice  would  give  me  the  strength 
that  I  stand  so  much  in  need  ot  My  God, 
how  will  I  meet  him,  or  break  the  sorrowful 
tidings  to  him  at  all  I  The  Lord  support 
me!" 

"Ah,  but  Bryan,"  said  they,  "you  know 
he  looks  up  to  whatever  you  say,  and  how 
much  he  is  advised  by  you,  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  doubt  about  anything.  Except  her 
that's  gone,  there  was  no  one — " 

Bryan  raised  his  hand  with  an  expression 
of  resolution  and  something  like  despair,  in 
order  as  well  as  he  could  to  intimate  to  them, 
that  he  wished  to  hear  no  allusion  made  to 
her  whom  they  had  lost,  or  that  he  must  be- 
come incapacitated  to  perform  the  task  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  taking  his  hat  he  pro- 
ceeded to  find  his  father,  whom  he  met  be- 
hind the  garden. 

It  may  be  observed  of  deep  grief,  that 
whenever  it  is  excited  by  the  loss  of  what  is 
good  and  virtuous,  it  is  never  a  solitary  pas- 
sion, we  mean  within  the  circle  of  domestic 
life.  So  far  from  that,  there  is  not  a  kindred 
affection  under  the  influence  of  a  virtuous 
heart,  that  is  not  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  its  emotiona  How  often,  for  instance, 
have  two  members  of  the  same  family  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  when  struck  by  a 
common  sense  of  the  loss  of  some  individual 
that  was  dear  to  both,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  very  fact  of  loving  the  same  object 
had  now  made  them  dear  to  each  other. 

The  father,  on  seeing  Bryan  approach, 
stood  for  a  few  moments  and  looked  at  him 
eagerly ;  he  then  approached  him  with  a  hasty 
and  unsettled  step,  and  said,  "  Bryan,  Bryan, 
I  see  it  in  your  face,  she  has  left  us,  she  has 
left  us,  she  has  left  us  all,  an'  she  has  left  me  ; 
on'  how  am  I  to  Hve  without  her  f  answer  me 
that ;  an  then  give  me  consolation  if  you 
can." 


He  threw  himself  on  his  son's  neck,  and 
by  a  melancholy  ingenuity  attempted  to  se- 
duce him  as  it  were  from  the  firmness  which 
he  appeared  to  preserve  in  the  discharge  of 
this  sorrowful  task,  with  a  hope  that  he 
might  countenance  him  in  the  excess  of  his 
grief — "  Oh,"  he  added,  "  toe  have  lost  her, 
Bryan — ^you  and  I,  the  two  that  she — ^that 
she — Your  word  was  everything  to  her,  a  law 
to  her  ;  and  she  was  so  proud  out  of  you — 
an'  her  eye  would  rest  upon  you  smiHn',  as 
much  as  to  say — there's  my  son,  haven't  I  a 
right  to  feel  proud  of  him,  for  he  has  never 
once  vexed  his  mother's  heart  ?  nayther  did 
you,  Bryan,  nayther  did  you,  but  now  who 
vidll  praise  you  as  she  did  ?  who  vrill  boast  of 
you  behind  your  back,  for  she  seldom  did  it 
to  your^face  ;  and  now  that  smile  of  love  and 
kindness  will  never  be  on  her  blessed  lips 
more.  Sure  you  won't  blame  me,  Bryan — 
oh,  sure  above  all  men  livin*,  you  won't 
blame  me  for  feelin'  her  loss  as  I  do." 

The  associations  excited  by  the  language 
of  his  father  were  such  as  Bryan  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  meet  Still  he  concen- 
trated s^  his  moral  power  and  resolution  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  task  he  had  imder- 
taken,  which,  indeed,  was  not  so  much  to 
announce  his  mother's  death,  as  to  support 
his  father  imder  it.  After  a  violent  effort, 
he  at  length  said : — 

**Are  you  sorry,  father,  because  God  has 
taken  my  mother  to  Himself?  Would  you 
wish  to  have  her  here,  in  pain  and  suffering  ? 
Do  you  grudge  her  heaven?  Father,  you 
were  always  a  brave  and  strong,  fearless  man, 
but  what  are  you  now  ?  Is  this  the  example 
you  are  settin'  to  us,  who  ought  to  look  up 
to  you  for  support  ?  Don't  you  know  my 
mother's  in  heaven  ?  Why,  one  would  think 
you're  sorry  for  it?  Come,  come,  father, 
set  your  childre'  an  example  now  when  they 
want  it,  that  they  can  look  up  to — be  a  man, 
and  don't  forget  that  she's  in  God's  Glory, 
Come  in  now,  and  comfort  the  rest" 

"  Ay,  but  when  I  think  of  what  she  was, 
Bryan  ;  of  what  she  was  to  me,  Bryan,  from 
the  first  day  I  ever  called  her  my  wife,  ay, 
and  before  it,  when  she  could  get  better 
matches,  when  she  struggled,  and  waited, 
and  fought  for  me,  against  all  opposition,  till 
her  father  an'  mother  saw  her  heart  was  fixed 
upon  me ;  hould  your  tongue,  Bryan,  111 
have  no  one  to  stop  my  grief  for  her,  where 
is  she  ?  Where's  my  wife,  I  tell  you  ?  where's 
Bridget  M'Mahon  ? — Bridget,  where  are  you  ? 
have  you  left  me,  gone  from  me,  an'  must  I 
live  here  widout  you  ?  must  I  rise  in  the 
momin,'  and  neither  see  you  nor  hear  you  ?  or 
must  I  live  here  by  myself  an'  never  have 
your  opinion  nor  advice  to  ask  upon  any* 
thing  as  I  used  to  do— Bridget  M'Mahon^ 
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why  did  you  leave  me  ?  where  are  you  from 
me?" 

"  Here's  Dora,"  said  a  sweet  but  broken 
voice  ;  "  here's  Dora  M'Mahon — your  own 
Dora,  too — and  that  you  love  bekaise  I  was 
like  her.  Oh,  come  with  me,  father,  darlin'. 
For  her  sake,  compose  yourself  and  come 
with  me.  Oh,  what  are  we  to  feel !  wasn't 
she  our  mother  ?  Wasn't  she  ? — wasn't  she  ? 
What  am  I  sayin'  ?  Ay,  but,  now — ^we  have 
no  mother,  now ! " 

MHahon  still  leaned  upon  his  son's  neck, 
but  on  hearing  his  favorite  daughter's  voice, 
he  put  his  arm  round  to  where  she  stood, 
and  clasping  her  in,  brought  her  close  to  him 
and  Bryan,  so  that  the  three  individuals 
formed  one  sorrowing  group  together. 

"  Father,"  repeated  Dora,  "  come  with  me 
for  my  mother's  sake." 

He  started.  "  What's  that  you  say,  Dora  ? 
For  your  mother's  sake  ?  I  will,  darlin' — for 
her  sake,  I  will.  Ay,  that's  the  way  to  manage 
me — for  her  sake.  Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  do 
for  her  sake  ?  Come,  then,  God  bless  you, 
darlin',  for  puttin'  that  into  my  head.  You 
may  make  me  do  anything  now,  Dora,  jewel 
•i— if  you  just  ax  it  for  her  sake.  Oh,  my 
God  !  an  is  it  come  to  tliis  ?  An'  am  I  talk- 
in'  this  way  ? — but — well,  for  her  sake,  darHn' 
— for  her  sake.  Come,  111  go  in — but — but 
—oh,  Bryan,  how  can  I  ?  " 

"You  know  father,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
now  held  his  arm,  **  we  must  all  die,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  die  as  she  died. 
Didn't  father  Peter  say  that  if  ever  the  light 
of  heaven  was  in  a  human  heart,  it  was  in 
hers  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  when  I  go  in  an*  look  upon  her, 
an'  c{dl  Bridget,  she  won't  answer  me." 

"Father  dear,  you  are  takin'  it  too  much 
to  heart" 

**  Well,  it'll  be  the  first  time  she  ever  re- 
fused to  answer  me — the  first  time  that  ever 
her  lips  will  be  silent  when  I  Bpake  to  her." 

"  But,  father,"  said  the  sweet  girl  at  his 
side,  "  think  of  me.  Sure  I'll  be  your  Dora 
more  than  ever,  now.  You  know  wliat  you 
promised  me  this  minute.  Oh,  for  her  sake, 
and  for  God's  sake,  then,  don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart  It  was  my  grandfather  sent 
me  to  you,  an*  he  says  he  want's  to  see  you, 
an'  to  spake  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  My  poor  father, 
an'  he  won't  be  long  afther  her.  But  this  is 
the  way  wid  all,  Bryan — the  way  o'  the  world 
itself.  We  must  go.  I  didn't  care,  now, 
how  soon  I  followed  her.     Oh,  no,  no." 

"  Don't  say  so,  father  ;  think  of  the  family 
you  have  ;  think  of  how  you  love  them,  and 
now  they  love  you,  father  dear.  Don't  give 
way  so  much  to  this  sorrow.  I  know  it's 
bard  to  bid  you  not  to  do  it ;  but  you  know 


we  must  strive  to  overcome  ourselves.  1 
hope  there's  happy  days  and  years  before  us 
still.  We'll  have  our  leases  soon,  you  know, 
an'  then  well  feel  firm  and  comfortable  :  an' 
you  know  you'll  be — we'll  all  be  near  where 
she  sleeps." 

"  Where  she  sleeps.  Well,  there'fc  comfort 
in  that,  Bryan — there's  comfort  in  that" 

The  old  man,  though  very  feeble,  on  see- 
ing him  approach,  rose  up  and  met  himu 
**  Tom,"  said  he,  ".be  a  man,  and  don't  shame 
my  white  hairs  nor  your  own.  I  lost  your 
mother,  an'  I  was  as  fond  of  her,  an'  had  as 
good  a  right,  too,  as  ever  you  were  of  her 
that's  now  an  angel  in  heaven  ;  but  if  I  lost 
her,  I  bore  it  as  a  man  ought  I  never  yet 
bid  you  do  a  thing  that  you  didn't  do,  but  I 
now  bid  you  stop  cryin',  an  don't  fly  in  the 
face  o'  God  as  you're  doin'.  You  respect  my 
white  hairs,  an'  Gk>d  will  help  you  as  he  has 
done ! " 

The  venerable  appearance  of  the  old  man, 
the  melancholy  but  tremulous  earnestness 
with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  placid  spirit 
of  submission  which  touched  his  whole  bear- 
ing with  the  light  of  an  inward  piety  that  no 
age  could  dim  or  overshadow,  all  combined 
to  work  a  salutary  influence  upon  M'Mahon. 
He  evidently  made  a  great  effort  at  com- 
posure, nor  without  success.  His  grief  be- 
came calm  ;  he  paid  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  by  the  aid  of  Bryan,  and  from  an 
anxiety  lest  he  should  distui'b  or  offend  his 
father  by  any  further  excess  of  sorrow,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
posure than  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
Hyqf  CoruierU  a  Plot  and  U  urged  to  Marry, 

The  Hogans,  who  seldom  missed  a  Wake, 
Dance,  Cockfight  or  any  other  place  of 
amusement  or  tumult,  were  not  present,  we 
need  scarcely  assure  our  readers,  at  the  wake- 
house  of  Mrs.  M'Mahon.  On  that  night  they 
and  Teddy  Phats  were  all  sitting  in  their 
usual  domicile,  the  kiln,  already  mentioned, 
expecting  Hycy,  when  the  following  brief  dio- 
logue  took  place,  previous  to  his  appearance : 

"What  keeps  this  lad,  Hycy?  "  said  Bat  \ 
"  an'  a  complate  lad  is  in  his  coat,  when  he* 
has  it  on  him.  Troth  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  this  same  gentleman  is  to  be  de- 
pended on." 

"Gentleman,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Phihp, 
"  nothing  short  of  that  will  sarve  him,  shure. 
To  be  depinded  on,  Bat!  Why,  tiiin,  its 
more  than  Fd  like  to  say.  Howanever,  he's 
as  to  in,  an'  farther  than  we  are.'* 
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"There's  no  use  in  our  quorrelin*  wid  him," 
said  Phats,  in  his  natural  manner.  ''  If  he's 
in  our  power,  we're  in  his ;  an'  you  know  he 
could  soon  make  the  counthry  too  hot  to  hold 
us.  Along  wid  all,  too,  he's  as  revengeful  as 
the  dioule  himself,  if  not  a  thrifle  more  so." 

"If  he  an'  Kathleen  gets  bothered  to- 
gether," said  Philip,  "  'twould  be  a  good  look 
up  for  us,  at  any  rate." 

Kate  Hogan  was  the  only  female  present, 
the  truth  being  that  Philip  and  Ned  were 
both  widowers,  owing,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, to  the  brutal  treatment  which  their 
unfortunate  wives  received  at  their  hands. 

"Don't  quarrel  wid  him,"  said  she,  "if 
you  can,  at  any  rate,  till  we  get  him  more  in 
our  power,  an'  that  he'll  be  soon,  maybe.  If 
we  fall  out  wid  him,  we'd  have  to  lave  the 
place,  an'  maybe  to  go  farther  than  we  in- 
tend, too.  Wherever  we  went  over  the  pro- 
vince, this  you  know  was  our  headquarters. 
Here's  where  all  belongin'  to  us — I  mane  that 
ever  died  a  natural  death,  or  drew  their  last 
breath  in  the  counthry — rests,  an'  I'd  not 
like  to  go  far  from  it" 

"  Let  what  will  happen,"  said  Philip,  with 
an  oath,  "  I'd  lose  my  right  arm  before  Bry- 
an MlVIahon  puts  a  ring  on  Kathleen." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  Hycy  has  no  notion  of 
marrjdn'  her,  thin,"  said  Kate. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"Fve  a  little  bird  that  tells  me,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"Gerald  Gavanagh  an'  his  wife  doesn't 
think  so,"  said  Philip.  "They  and  Jemmy 
Biurke  has  the  match  nearly  made." 

"  They  may  make  the  match,"  said  Kate, 
"  but  it's  more  than  they'll  be  able  to  do  to 
make  the  marriage.  Hycy's  at  greater  game, 
I  tell  you ;  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  I  tell 
you  again  that  Bryan  M'Mahon  will  have  her 
in  spite  of  all  opposition." 

"May  be  not,"  said  Phats;  "Hycy  will 
take  care  o'  that ;  he  has  him  set ;  hell  work 
bim  a  charm  ;  hell  take  care  that  Bryan 
won't  be  long  in  a  fit  way  to  offer  himself  as 
a  match  for  her." 

"  More  power  to  him  in  that,"  said  Philip  ; 
"  if  he  makes  a  beggarman  of  him  he  may  de- 
pend on  us  to  the  back-bone." 

"  Have  no  himd  in  injurin'  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon," said  Kate.  "  Keep  him  from  marryin' 
Kathleen  if  you  like,  or  if  you  can  ;  but,  if 
you're  wise,  don't  injure  the  boy." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,"  she  replied ;  "  for 
a  raison  I  have  ;  and  mark  me,  I  warn  you 
not  to  do  so  or  itll  be  worse  for  you." 

"  Why,  who  are  we  afraid  of,  barrin  Hycy 
himself?" 

"  It's  no  mattber ;  there's  them  livin'  could  i 


make  you  afeard,  an'  maybe  will,  too,  if  you 
injure  that  boy." 

"  I'd  just  knock  him  on  the  head,"  replied 
the  ferocious  ruffian,  "  as  soon  as  I  woiild  a 
mad  dog." 

"Whisht,"  said  Phats,  "here's  Hycy; 
don't  you  hear  his  foot  ?  " 

Hycy  entered  in  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  sat  down  by 
the  fire. 

"De  night's  could,"  said  Phats,  resuming 
his  brogue  ;  "but  here,"  he  added,  pulling 
out  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  "is  something  to 
warm  de  blood  in  us.  Will  you  thry  it, 
Meeisther  Hycy  ?  " 

"  By-and-by — not  now  ;  but  help  your- 
selves." 

"  When  did  you  see  Miss  Kathleen,  Mas- 
ther  Hycy,"  asked  Kate. 

"  You  mean  Miss  Kathleen  the  Proud  ?  " 
he  replied — "my  Lady  Dignity — I  have  a 
crow  to  pluck  with  ^er." 

"  What  crow  have  you  to  pluck  wid  her  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  fiercely.  "  Youll  pluck  no  crow 
wid  her^  or,  if  you  do,  /'//  find  a  bag  to  hould 
the  fedhers — mind  thai" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Philip  ;  "  whatever's  to  be 
done,  she  must  come  to  no  harm." 

"  Why,  the  crow  I  have  to  pluck  with  her, 
Mrs.  Hogan,  is — let  me  see — why — to — to 
marry  her — to  bind  her  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock  ;  and  you  know,  when  I  do,  I'm  to 
give  you  all  a  house  and  place  free  gratis  for 
nothing  during  your  lives — that's  what  I 
pledge  myself  to  do,  and  not  a  rope  to  hang 
yourselves,  worthy  gentlemen,  as  Finigan 
would  say.  I  pass  over  the  6ict,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, laughing,  "  of  the  peculiar  intimacy 
which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  estabhshed 
between  Jemmy,  the  gentleman's  old  oak 
drawers,  and  your  wrenching-irons ;  how- 
ever, that  is  not  the  matter  at  pi-esent,  and  I 
am  somewhat  in  a  huiTy." 

"You  heard,"  said  Bat,  "that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  has  lost  his  mother  ?  " 

"I  did,"  said  the  other;  "poor  orphan 
lad,  I  pity  him." 

"  We  know  you  do,"  said  Bat,  with  a  vin- 
dictive but  approving  sneer. 

"I  assure  you,"  continued  Hycy,  " I  wish 
the  young  man  well." 

"  Durin'  der  lives,"  repeated  Phats,  who 
had  evidently  been  pondering  over  Hycy's 
promised  gift  to  the  Hogans  ; — "  throth,"  he 
observed  with  a  grin,  "  dere  may  be  some- 
thing under  dat  too.  Ay !  an'  she  wishes 
Bryan  M'Mahon  well,"  he  ei^laimed,  raising 
his  red  eyebrows. 

"Shiss,"  replied  Hycy,  mimicking  him, 
"  her  does." 

"  But  you  must  have  de  still-house  nowhere 
}}ut  in  Ahadarra  fpr  alls  dat" 
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'*  For  alls  dais,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Dat  will  do  den,"  said  Phats,  composedly. 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  Hycy.  "Now, 
Phats,  have  you  examined  and  pitched  upon 
the  place  ? '' 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Phats,  speaking  in 
his  natural  manner,  "  I  have  ;  an'  a  betther 
spot  isn't  in  Europe  than  there  is  undher  the 
hip  of  Cullamore.  But  do  you  know  how 
Roger  Cooke  sarved  Adam  Blakely  of  Glen- 
cuil?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Hycy,  "  he  ruined 
him." 

"  But  we  don't  know  it,"  said  Ned ;  "  how 
was  it,  Teddy  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  set  up  a  still  on  his  property — 
an'  you  know  Adam  owns  the  whole  town- 
land,  jist  as  Bryan  M'Mahon  does  Ahadarra 
— an'  ftfther  three  or  four  runnin  she  gets  a 
bloody  scoundrel  to  inform  upon  Adam,  as  if 
it  was  him  an'  not  himself  that  had  the  stilL 
CUnton  the  ganger — may  the  devil  break  his 
neck  at  any  rate  ! — an'  the  redcoats — came 
and  found  all  right,  Still,  Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Well,"  said  Bat,  "  an'  how  did  that  ruin 
him?" 

"Why,  by  the  present  law,"  returned 
Phats,  "  it's  the  townland  that  must  pay  the 
fine.  Poor  Adam  wasn't  to  say  very  rich  ; 
he  had  to  pay  the  fine,  however,  and  now 
he's  a  beggar — root  an'  branch,  chick  an* 
child  out  of  it  Do  yoxi  undherstand  that, 
MistherHycy?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hycy,  "  you're  mistaken  ;  I 
have  recourse  to  the  still,  because  I  want 
cash.  Honest  Jemmy  the  gentleman  has 
taken  the  Hiiwd  an'  won't  fork  out  any  longer, 
so  that  I  must  either  ri/n  a  cast  or  two  every 
now  an'  then,  or  turn  clodhopper  like  him- 
self. So  much  I  say  for  your  information, 
IVir.  Phats.  In  the  meantime  let  us  see 
what's  to  be  done.  Here,  Ned,  is  a  five- 
pound  note  to  buy  barley ;  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  this ;  for  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  a  person  to  be  played  on.  There's  an- 
other thirty-shiUing  note — or  stay.  111  make 
it  two  pounds — to  enable  you  to  box  up  the 
still-house  and  remove  the  vessels  and  things 
from  Glendearg.  Have  you  all  ready, 
Phihp?"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Hogan. 

"  All,"  repHed  PhiHp ;  "sich  a  Still,  Head, 
and  Worm,  you'd  not  find  in  Europe — ready 
to  be  set  to  work  at  a  minute's  notice." 

"When,"  said  Hycy,  rising,  "will  it  be 
necessary  that  I  should  see  you  again  ?  " 

"We'U  let  you  know,"  repHed  Phats, 
"  when  we  want  you.  Kate  here  can  drop 
in,  as  if  by  accident,  an'  give  the  hand  word  J' 

"  Well,  then,  good-night — stay,  give  me  a 
glass  of  whiskey  before  I  go ;  and,  before  I 
do  go,  listen.    You  know  the  confidence  I 


place  in  every  one  of  you  on  Uiis  occi^ 
sion  ?  " 

"  We  do,"  rephed  Phihp ;  "  no  doubt  of  if 

"  Listen,  I  say.  I  swear  by  all  that  a  man 
can  swear  by,  that  if  a  soul  of  you  ever 
breathes — I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  these 
young  savages  are  all  asleep " 

"  Aa  sound  as  a  top,"  said  Bat,  "  every  one 
o'  them." 

"  Well,  if  a  single  one  of  you  ever  breathes 
my  name  or  mentions  me  to  ^  human  being  as 
in  any  way  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
III  make  the  country  too  hot  to  hold  you — 
and  you  need  no  ghost  to  tell  you  how  easily 
I  could  dispose  of  you  if  it  went  to  that" 

Kate,  when  he  had  repeated  these  words, 
gave  him  a  pecuHar  ghmce,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  -short  abrupt  laugh  that 
seemed  to  have  something  derisive  in  it 

"Is  there  anything  to  be  laughed  at  in 
what  I  am  saying,  most  amiable  Mr& 
Hogan  ?  "  he  asked. 

Kate  gave  either  a  feigned  or  a  real  start 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Laughed  at !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  sur- 
prised ;  "  throth  I  wasn't  thinkin'  of  you  at 
all,  Mr.  Hycy.     What  wor  you  sayin'  ?  " 

"That  if  my  name  ever  happens  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  business, 
111  send  the  whole  kit  of  you — hammers, 
budgets,  and  sothering-irons— to  hell  or 
Connaught ;  so  think  of  this  now,  and  good- 
night" 

"  There  goes  as  d d  a  vagabond,"  said 

Ned,  "  as  ever  stretched  hemp ;  and  only 
that  it's  our  own  business  to  make  the  most 
use  we  can  out  of  him,  I  didn't  care  the  devil 
had  him,  for  I  don't  like  a  bone  in  his  skin." 

"  Why,"  said  PhiHp,  "  I  see  what  he's  at 
now.  Sure  enough  he'll  put  the  copin'-stone 
on  Bryan  M'Mahon  at  any  rate — that,  an'  if 
we  can  get  the  house  and  place  out  of  him — 
an*  what  need  we  care  ?  " 

"Send  us  to  hell  or  Connaught,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  well,  that's  not  bad— ha !  ha  !  ha  I" 

"What  are  you  neigherin' at ? "  said  her 
husband ;  "  and  what  set  you  a-cacklin'  to 
his  face  a  while  ago  ?  '* 

She  shook  her  head  carelessly.  "No 
matther,'*  she  repUed,  "  for  a  raison  I  bad." 

"  Would  you  let  me  know  your  raison,  if 
you  plaise  ?  *' 

"  If  I  plaise — ay,  you  did  weU  to  put  thai 
in,  for  I  don't  plaise  to  let  you  know  any 
more  about  it  I  laughed  bekaise  I  liked  to 
laugh ;  an'  I  hope  one  may  do  that  *ithout 
being  brought  over  the  coeds  about  it  €k> 
to  b^,  an'  give  me  another  glass  o'  whiskey, 
Ted — ^it  always  makes  me  sleep." 

Ted  had  been  for  some  minutes  evidently 
mminsting. 
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"  He  is  a  good  boy,"  said  he  ;  "  but  at  any 
rate  our  hands  is  in  the  lion's  mouth,  an'  its 
not  our  policy  to  vex  him." 

Hycy,  on  his  way  home,  felt  himself  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some 
time.  The  arrangement  with  young  CHnton 
gave  him  considerable  satisfaction,  and  he 
now  resolved  to  lose  as  Httle  time  as  possi- 
ble in  executing  his  own  part  of  the  contract 
Clinton  himself,  who  was  a  thoughtless  young 
fellow,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  with  no  great 
rehsh  for  business,  was  guided  almost  in 
everything  by  his  knowing  old  uncle  the 
ganger,  on  whom  he  and  his  sister  depended, 
and  who  looked  upon  him  as  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  employment  unless  the  management 
of  a  cheap  farm,  such  as  would  necessarily 
draw  his  attention  from  habits  of  idleness 
and  expense  to  those  of  apphcation  and  in- 
dusby.  Being  aware,  from  common  report, 
that  M'Mahon's  extensive  and  improvable 
holding  in  Ahadarra  was  out  of  lease,  he  im- 
mediately set  his  heart  upon  it,  but  knew 
not  exactly  in  what  manner  to  accomplish 
his  designs,  in  securing  it  if  he  could,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  suspicion  and  a  good 
deal  of  obloquy  besides.  Old  CUnton  was 
one  of  those  sheer  and  hardened  sinners 
who,  without  either  scruple  or  remorse,  yet 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  as  good  terms 
with  the  world  as  they  can,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  laugh  and  despise  in  their 
hearts  all  that  is  worthy  of  honor  and  re- 
spect in  it.  His  nephew,  however,  had  some 
positive  good,  and  not  a  Uttle  of  that  Hght 
and  reckless  profligacy  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  heart  and  spirit  Hycy  and  he, 
though  not  very  long  acquainted,  were,  at 
the  present  period  of  our  narrative,  on  very 
intimate  terma  They  had,  it  is  true,  a  good 
many  propensities  in  common,  and  these 
were  what  constituted  the  bond  between 
them.  They  were  companions  but  not 
friends ;  and  COinton  saw  many  things  in 
Hycy  which  disgusted  him  exceedingly,  and 
scarcely  anything  more  than  the  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  and  treated 
his  parenta  He  liked  his  society,  because 
he  was  Hvely  and  vrithout  any  of  that  high 
and  honorable  moral  feeling  which  is  often 
troublesome  to  a  companion  who,  like  Clin- 
ton, was  not  possessed  of  much  scruple  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  On 
'this  account,  therefore,  we  say  that  he  rel- 
ished his  society,  but  could  neither  respect 
nor  esteem  him. 

On  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  his 
uncle  asked  him  where  he  had  dined  the  day 
before. 

"With  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  the 
nephew. 

*'  Yes ;  that  is  honest  Jemmy's  son — a  vexy 


great  man  in  his  own  conceit,  Harry.  You 
seem  to  like  him  very  much." 

Harry  felt  a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  reply.  He  knew  very  well  that 
his  uncle  did  not  rehsh  Hycy,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  exactly  state  his  opinion 
of  him  without  bringing  iQ  question  his  own 
penetration  and  good  taste  in  keeping  his 
society.  Then,  with  respect  to  his  sister, 
although  he  had  no  earthly  intention  of  see* 
ing  her  the  wife  of  such  a  person,  still  he  re- 
solved to  be  able  to  say  to  Hycy  that  he  had 
not  broken  his  word,  a  consideration  which 
would  not  have  bound  Hycy  one  moment 
imder  the  same  circumstances. 

"  He's  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "and  has  been  exceedingly 
civil  and  attentive  to  me." 

"  Ay ! — do  you  like  him— -do  you  esteem 
him,  I  mean?" 

"I  dai'e  say  I  will,  sir,  when  I  come  to 
know  him  better." 

"Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  at  pres- 
ent you  do  not  So  I  thought  You  have 
a  portion  of  good  sense  about  you,  but  in  a 
thousand  things  you're  a  jackass,  Harry." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  rephed  his  nephew, 
laughing  heartily  ;  "  thank  you  for  the  com- 
pHment    I  am  your  nephew,  you  know." 

"  You  have  a  parcel  of  d d  scruples,  I 

say,  that  are  ridiculous.  What  the  devil 
need  a  man  care  about  in  this  world  but  ap- 
pearances ?  Mind  your  own  interests,  keep 
up  appearances,  and  you  have  done  your 
duty." 

"But  I  should  like  to  do  a  Httle  more 
than  keep  up  appearances,"  rephed  his 
nephew. 

"  I  know  you  would,"  said  his  uncle,  "  and 
it  is  for  that  especial  reason  that  I  say  you're 
carrying  the  ears.  I'm  now  a  long  time  in 
the  world,  Masther  Harry — sixty-two  years 
— although  I  don't  look  i^  nor  anything  Uke 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time — or,  at  all 
events,  ever  since  I  was  able  to  form  my  own 
opinions,  I  never  met  a  man  that  wasn't  a 
rogue  in  something,  with  the  exception  of — 
let  me  see — one— two— three — four — five — 
I'm  not  able  to  make  out  the  half-dozen." 

"And  who  were  the  five  honorable  excep- 
tions ?  "  asked  his  niece,  smiling. 

"They  were  the  five  fools  of  the  parish, 
Maria — and  yet  I  am  vn'ong,  still — for  Bob 
M'Cann  was  as  thievish  as  the  very  devil 
whenever  he  had  an  opportimity.  And  now, 
do  you  know  the  conclusion  I  come  to  from 
aUthis?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  niece,  "  that  no  man's 
honest  but  a  fooL" 

"  Thank  you,  Maria.  Well  done — ^you've 
hit  it  By  the  way,  it's  seems  M'Mahon's 
wife,  of  Carriglass,  is  dead." 
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"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Harry ;  "  that  is  a  respect- 
able family,  father,  by  all  accounta" 

"  Why,  they  neither  rob  nor  steal,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  his  uncle.  "They  are  like 
most  people,  I  suppose,  honest  in  the  eye  of 
the  law — honest  because  the  laws  keep  them 
so. 

"I  did  not  think  your  opinion  of  the  world 
was  so  bad,  uncle,"  said  Maria ;  "  I  hope  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  say  it  is." 

"All  I  can  say,  then,"  replied  the  old 
Cynic,  "  that  if  you  wait  till  you  find  an  hon- 
est man  for  yoiu:  husband,  youll  die  an  old 
maid." 

"  Well,  but  excuse  me,  uncle,  is  that  safe 
doctrine  to  lay  down  before  your  nephew,  or 
myself?" 

"  Pooh,  as  to  you,  you  silly  girl,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it?  We're  talkin'  about  men, 
now — about  the  world,  I  say,  and  life  in  gen- 
eral" 

"  And  don't  you  wish  Harry  to  be  hon- 
est? " 

"  Yes,  where  it  is  his  interest ;  and  ditto 
to  roguery,  where  it  can  be  done  safely." 

"I  know  you  don't  feel  what  you  say, 
uncle,"  she  observed,  "nor  beheve  it  eith- 
er. 


"  Not  he,  Maria,"  said  her  brother,  awaken- 
ing out  of  a  reverie ;  "  but,  uncle,  as  to 
Hycy  Burke — ^I  doa't— hem." 

"  You  don't  what  ?  "  asbed  the  other,  rising 
and  staring  at  him. 

His  nephew  looked  at  his  sister,  and  was 
silent. 

"You  don't  mean  what,  man? — always 
speak  out  Here,  help  me  on  with  this  coat 
Fethertonge  and  I  are  taking  a  ride  up  to- 
morrow as  far  as  Ahadarra." 

"That's  a  man  I  don't  Hke,"  said  the 
nephew.  "  He's  too  soft  and  too  sweet,  and 
speaks  too  low  to  be  honest." 

"  Honest,  you  blockhead  I  Who  says  he's 
honest?  "  replied  his  unde.  "He's  as  good 
a  thing,  however,  an  excellent  man  of  the 
world  that  looks  to  the  main  point,  and — 
keeps  up  appearances.  Take  care  of  your- 
selves ; "  and  with  these  words,  accompanied 
with  a  shrewd,  knavish  nod  that  was  peculiar 
to  him,  in  giving  which  with  expression  he 
was  a  perfect  adept,  he  left  them. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  brother  and  his 
sister  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  latter 
said,  "Can  it  be  possible,  Harry,  that  my 
uncle  is  serious  in  all  he  says  on  this  sub* 
ject?" 

Her  brother,  who  paid  more  regard  to  the 
principles  of  his  sister  than  her  unde  did, 
felt  great  reluctance  in  answering  her  in  the 
affirmative,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
solved to  stretch  a  little  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon decency. 


"  Not  at  all,  Maria ;  no  man  relishes  hon^ 
esty  more  than  he  does.  He  only  speaks  in 
this  fashion  because  he  thinks  that  honest 
men  are  scarce,  and  so  they  are.  But^  by- 
the-way,  talking  about  Hycy  Burke,  Maria, 
how  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  admire  him,"  she  replied, 
"  but  you  know  I  have  had  very  slight  op- 
portunities of  forming  any  opinion." 

"  From  what  you  have  seen  of  him,  what 
do  you  think?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  replied,  pausing ; 
"why,  that  he'll  meet  very  few  who  will 
think  so  highly  of  him  as  he  does  of  him- 
self." 

"He  thinks  very  highly  of  you,  then." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  she  asked 
somewhat  quickly. 

"Faith,  Maria,  from  the  best  authority — 
because  he  himself  told  me  so." 

"  So,  then,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  furn- 
ishing you  with  a  topic  of  conversation  ?  " 

"Unquestionably,  and  you  may  prepare 
yourself  for  a  surprise.  He's  attached  to 
you." 

"  I  think  not,"  she  rephed  calmly. 

"Why  so?"  he  asked. 

"  Because,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  him  capable  of  attachment  to 
any  one  but  himself." 

"  Faith,  a  very  good  reason,  Maria ;  but^ 
seriously,  if  he  should  introduce  the  subject, 
I  trust,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  treat  him 
with  respect." 

"I  shall  certainly  respect  myself,  Harry. 
He  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  read  him  one 
of  my  uncle's  lectures  upon  life  and  honesty." 

"  I  have  promised  not  to  be  his  enemy  in 
the  matter,  and  I  shall  keep  my  word." 

"  So  3'ou  may,  Harry,  with  perfect  safety. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opin- 
ion ;  but " — she  paused. 

"  What  do  you  stop  at,  Maria?  " 

"  I  was  only  about  to  add,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  wish  it  was  mutual" 

"  You  wish  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  Maria?  " 

She  laughed.  "  Don't  you  know  it  is  only 
a  form  of  speech?  a  polite  way  of  saying 
that  he  does  not  rank  high  in  my  esteem  ?  " 

"Well,  well,"  he  replied,  "settle  that 
matter  between  you;  perhaps  the  devil  ia 
not  so  black  as  he's  painted." 

"A  very  unhappy  illustration,"  said  his 
sister,  "  whatever  has  put  it  into  your  head." 

"Faith,  and  I  don't  know  what  put  it 
there.  However,  all  I  can  say  in  the  matter 
I  have  already  said.  I  am  not,  nor  shall  I 
be,  his  enemy.  I'll  trouble  you,  as  you're 
near  it,  to  touch  the  beU  till  George  gets 
the  horse.  I  am  going  up  to  his  father's^ 
now.    Shall  I  tell  Mm  that  John  Wallace  is 
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discarded  ;  that  he  Trill  be  received  with 
smiles,  and  that — " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Harry  ?  " 

"Well,  good-bye,  at  any  rate.  You  are 
perfectly  capable  of  deciding  for  yourself 
Maria." 

"I  trust  so,"  she  replied.  "There's 
George  with  your  horse  now." 

"  It*s  a  blue  look-up,  Master  Hycy,"  said 
Clinton  to  himself  as  he  took  his  way  to 
Burke's.  "  I  think  you  have  but  little  chance 
in  that  quarter,  oh,  most  accomplished  Hycy, 
and  indeed  I  am  not  a  whit  sorry  ;  but  should 
be  very  much  so  were  it  otherwise." 

It  is  singular  enough  that  whilst  Clinton 
was  introducing  the  subject  of  Hycy's  attach- 
ment to  his  sister,  that  worthy  young  gentle- 
man was  sustaining  a  much  more  serious 
and  vehement  onset  upon  a  similar  subject 
at  home.  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife 
having  once  got  the  notion  of  a  marriage 
between  Kathleen  and  Hycy  into  their  heads, 
were  determined  not  to  rest  imtil  that  desir- 
able consummation  should  be  brought  about. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  we  must 
assure  our  readers  that  Gerald  never  omitted 
any  opportimiiy  of  introducing  the  matter 
to  Jemmy  Burke,  who,  as  he  liked  the  Cav- 
anaghs,  and  especially  Kathleen  herself,  who, 
indeed,  was  a  general  favorite,  began  to 
think  that,  although  in  point  of  circum- 
stances she  was  by  no  means  a  match  for 
him,  Hycy  might  do  still  worse.  It  is  true, 
his  wife  was  outrageous  at  the  bare  mention 
of  it ;  but  Jemmy,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
blunt  sarcasm,  had  a  resolution  of  his  own, 
and  not  unfrequently  took  a  kind  of  good- 
natured  and  shrewd  delight  in  opposing  her 
wishes  whenever  he  found  them  to  be  un- 
reasonable. For  several  months  past  he 
could  not  put  his  foot  out  of  the  door  that 
he  was  not  haunted  by  honest  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh, who  had  only  one  idea  constantly  be- 
fore him,  that  of  raising  his  daughter  to  the 
rank  and  state  in  which  he  knew,  or  at  least 
calculated  that  Hycy  Burke  would  keep  her. 
Go  where  he  might,  honest  Jemmy  was  at- 
tended by  honest  Gerald,  like  his  fetch.  At 
mass,  at  market,  in  every  fair  throughout 
the  country  was  Cavanagh  sure  to  bring  up 
the  subject  of  the  maniage  ;  and  what  was 
the  best  of  it,  he  and  his  neighbor  drank 
each  other's  healths  so  repeatedly  on  the  head 
of  it,  that  they  often  separated  in  a  state  that 
might  be  termed  anything  but  sober.  Nay, 
what  ig  more,  it  was  a  fact  that  they  had  more 
than  once  or  twice  absolutely  arranged  the 
whole  matter,  and  even  appointed  the  day 
for  the  wedding,  without  either  of  them 
being  able  to  recollect  the  circumstances  on 
the  following  morning. 

Whilst  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  in 


question,  Burke,  after  finishing  his  first  cup 
of  tea,  addressed  his  worthy  son  as  fol« 
lows: — 

"  Hycy,  do  you  intend  to  live  always  this 
way?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Burke.  I  expect  to 
dine  on  something  more  substantial  than 
tea." 

"  You're  very  stupid,  Hycy,  not  to  under- 
stand me  ;  bui^  indeed,  you  never  were  over- 
stocked wid  brains,  unfortunately,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost — but  what  I  mane  is,  have  you 
any  intention  of  changing  your  condition  in 
life  ?  Do  you  intend  to  marry,  or  to  go  on 
spendin'  money  upon  me  at  this  rate  ! " 

"  The  old  lecture,  Mrs.  Burke,"  said  Hycy, 
addressing  his  mother.  "Father,  you  are 
sadly  deficient  in  originaUty.  Of  kte  jou 
are  perpetually  repeating  yourself.  Why,  I 
suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day,  you  will  be- 
come geometrical  on  our  hands,  or  treat  us 
to  a  grammatical  praxis.  Don't  you  think  it 
very  likely,  Mrs.  Burke ! " 

"And  if  he  does,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  it's  not  the  first  time  he  has  been  guilty  of 
both ;  but  of  late,  all  the  little  shame  he  had, 
he  has  lost  it" 

"  Faith,  and  if  I  hadn't  got  a  large  stock, 
rd  a  been  run  out  of  it  this  many  a  day,  in 
regard  of  what  I  had  to  lose  in  that  way  for 
you,  Hycy.  However  I'll  thank  you  to  listen 
to  me.  Have  you  any  intention  of  marryin* 
a  wife  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  Mr.  Burke.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  The  sooner 
you're  married,  the  sooner  you'll  settle  down. 
xouTl  know,  then,  my  lad,  what  life  is." 

Honest  Jemmy's  sarcasm  was  likely  to 
carry  him  too  far  Lm  hispurpose,  whic/was 
certainly  not  to  give  a  mahcious  accoimt  of 
matrimony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  worthy  son. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Hycy,  winking  at 
his  mother,  "  proceed." 

"  The  truth  is,  Hycy,"  he  added,  "  I  have  a 
wife  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I  did  imagine  it  was  there  you  had  her ; 
name — Mr.  Burke — name  ?  " 

"  Troth,  I'm  ashamed,  Hycy,  to  name  her 
and  yourself  on  the  same  d!ay." 

"Well,  can't  you  name  her  to-day,  and 
postpone  me  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

"It  would  be  almost  a  pity  to  have  her 
thrown  away  upon  you.  A  good  and  virtuous 
wife,  however,  may  do  a  great  deal  to  reclaim 
a  bad  husband,  and,  indeed,  you  wouldn't  be 
the  first  profiiigate  ihsX  was  reformed  in  the 
same  way." 

"  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Burke ;  you  are  ajaa*^ 
geological  thia  xcLOTttfli%\\sBCL\»\L^^Bisi«s^^ 
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"  When  was  he  ever  anything  else  ?  God 
pardon  him !  However,  I  know  what  he's 
exterminatin'  for;  he  wants  you  to  many 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"Ay  do  I,  Kosha;  and  she  might  make 
him  a  respectable  man  yet, — that  is,  if  any 
woman  could." 

"  Geological  again,  mother ;  well,  really 
now,  Eatsey  Cavanagh  is  a  splendid  girl,  a 
fine  animal,  no  doubt  of  it ;  all  her  points  are 
good,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke,  a  trifle 
too  blebeian  for  Hycy  the  accomplished." 

"  I  tell  you  she's  a  devilish  sight  too  good 
for  you ;  and  if  you  don't  marry  her,  youTl 
never  get  such  a  wife." 

"Troth,"  answered  Mrs.  Burke,  "  I  think 
myself  there's  something  over  you,  or  you 
wouldn't  spake  as  you  do — a  wife  for  Hycy — 
one  of  Gerald  Cavanagh's  daughters  make  a 
wife  for  him! — not  while  I'm  alive  at  any 
rate,  plaise  God.*' 

"  While  you're  alive  ;  well,  maybe  not : — 
but  sure  if  it  plases  God  to  bring  it  about,  on 
your  own  plan,  I  must  endaivor  to  be  con- 
tented, Bosha ;  ay,  an'  how  do  you  know  but 
I'd  dance  at  their  weddin'  too !  ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"  Oh,  then,  it's  you  that's  the  bitther  pill, 
Jemmy  Burke  1  but,  thank  God,  I  disregard 
you  at  all  events.  It's  little  respect  you  pay 
to  my  feelings,  or  ever  did." 

"I  trust,  my  most  amiable  mother,  that 
you  won't  suffer  the  equabihty  of  your  tem- 
per to  be  disturbed  by  an}i;hing  proceeding 
from  such  an  antiphlogistic  source.  Allow 
me  to  say,  Mr.  Burke,  that  I  have  higher 
game  in  view,  and  that  for  the  present  I  must 
beg  respectfully  to  decline  the  proposal 
which  you  so  kindly  made,  fully  sensible  as  I 
am  of  the  honor  you  intended  for  me.  If 
you  will  only  exercise  a  httle  patience,  how- 
ever, perhaps  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ere 
long  of  presenting  to  you  a  lady  of  high  ac- 
complishments, amiable  manners,  and  very 
considerable  beauty." 

"  Not  a  *  Crazy  Jane '  bargain,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Burke,  you  are  pleas^  to  be 
sarcastic  ;  but  as  for  honest  Katsey,  have  the 
goodness  to  take  her  out  of  your  eye  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  she  only  blinds  you  to  your 
own  interest  and  to  mine." 

You  wouldn't  marry  K^athleen,  then  ?  " 
For  the  present  I  say  most  assuredly 
not,"  rephed  the  son,  in  the  same  ironical 
and  polite  tone. 

"Because,"  continued  his  father,  with  a 
very  grave  smile,  in  which  there  was,  to  say 
truth,  a  good  deal  of  the  grin  visible,  "  as 
poor  Gerald  was  a  good  deal  anxious  about 
the  matther,  I  said  I'd  try  and  make  you 
marry  her — to  oblige  him." 

Hycy  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost  his 
equanimifj  by  the  contemptuous  sarcasm 
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implied  in  these  words.  "  Father,"  said  he, 
to  save  trouble,  and  to  prevent  you  and  ma 
both  from  thrashing  the  wind  in  this  man- 
ner, I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  J  have  no 
notion  of  marrying  such  a  girl  as  Cavanagh's 
daughter." 

"  No,"  continued  his  mother,  "  nor  if  you 
had,  I  wouldn't  suffer  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  father;  "is  that 
your  mind  ?  " 

"  That's  my  mind,  sir." 

"  Well,  now,  listen  to  mine,  and  maybe, 
Hycy,  I'll  taiche  you  better  manners  and 
more  respect  for  your  father ;  suppose  I 
bring  your  brother  home  from  school, — sup- 
pose I  breed  him  up  an  honest  famer, — and 
suppose  I  give  him  all  my  property,  and  lave 
Mr.  Gentleman  Hycy  to  lead  a  gentleman's 
life  on  his  own  means,  the  best  wav  he  can. 
There  now  is  something  for  you  to  suppose, 
and  so  I  must  go  to  my  men." 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke  and  went 
out  to  the  fields,  leaving  both  mother  and  son 
in  no  sUght  degree  startled  by  an  intimation 
so  utterly  unexpected,  but  which  they  knew 
enough  of  him  to  believe  was  one  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  be  acted  on  by  a  man  who  so  fre- 
quently followed  up  his  own  determinations 
with  a  spirit  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy. 

"I  think,  mother,"  observed  the  latter, 
"  we  must  take  in  sail  a  little  ;  *  the  gentle- 
man '  won't  hear  the  ironical  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, although  he  is  master  of  it  in  his  own 
way  ;  in  other  words,  Mr.  Burke  won't  bear 
to  be  laughed  at." 

"Not  he,"  said  his  mother,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  was  half  angry  at  him  on  that  very 
account,  "  hell  bear  nothing." 

"D — n  it,  to  tell  that  vulgar  bumpkin, 
Cavanagh,  I  suppose  in  a  state  of  maudlin 
drunkenness,  that  he  would  make  me  marry 
his  daughter  — <o  oblige  him! — contempt 
could  go  no  further  ;  it  was  making  a  com- 
plete cipher  of  me." 

"Ay,  but  I'm  disturbed  about  what  he 
said  going  out,  Hycy.  I  don't  half  like  the 
face  he  had  on  him  when  he  said  it ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  discover  other  things,  too, 
money  matthers — there  will  be  no  keepin' 
the  house  wid  him." 

"  I  fear  as  much,"  said  Hycy ;  "  however, 
we  must  only  play  our  cards  as  well  as  we 
can ;  he  is  an  impracticable  man,  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  a  young  fellow 
of  spirit  should  be  depending  on  such  a — 

<"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  you  bloom  so  fresh  and  faix^ 
How  can  je  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary  fu*  o'  care,  &o.,  Ac.' 

"  Well,  weU—I  do  not  relish  that  last  hint 
certainly,  and  if  other  projects  should  &dl, 
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why,  as  touching  the  fair  Kfttsey,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  that — however,  time  will 
develop.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  a  magnificent 
creature,  no  doubt  of  it,  still,  most  maternal 
relative,  as  I  said,  time  will  develop— by 
the  way,  Mrs.  MHahon,  the  clodhopper  s 
mother,  is  to  be  interred  to-morrow,  and  I 
suppose  you  and '  the  gentleman '  will  attend 
the  funeral" 

•*  Sartinly,  we  must" 

"So  shall  *the  accomplished.'  Clinton 
and  I  shall  honor  that  lugubrious  ceremony 
with  our  presence  ;  but  as  respecting  the 
clodhopper  himself,  meaning  thereby  Bryan 
of  Ahadarra,  he  is  provided  for.  What  an 
luilucky  thought  to  enter  into  the  old  fellow's 
noddle !  However,  non  cojistat,  as  Finigan 
would  say,  time  will  develop." 

"  You're  not  gainin*  ground  with  him  at  all 
events,"  said  his  mother ;  "  ever  since  that 
Crazy  Jane  affair  he's  changed  for  ihe  worse 
towards  both  of  us,  or  ever  since  the  robbery 
I  ought  to  say,  for  he's  dark  and  has  some- 
thing  pn  his  mind  ever  since." 

"  I'm  in  the  dark  there  myself,  most  ami- 
able of  mothers ;  however,  as  I  said  just 
now,  I  say  time  wiU  deyelop." 

He  then  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally in  riding  about  seeking  out  new  adven- 
tures, or,  as  they  term  it,  hunting  in  couples, 
with  Harry  CHnton. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Mrs.  WMahxnCi  Funeral 

On  the  morning  of  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  funer- 
al, the  house  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was 
filled  with  relatives  and  neighbors,  each  and 
all  anxious  to  soothe  and  give  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  family.  Protesants  and  Presbyte- 
rians were  there,  who  entered  as  deeply  and 
aflfectionately  into  the  sorrow  which  was  felt 
as  if  they  were  connected  to  them  by  blood. 
Moving  about  with  something  like  authority, 
was  Dennis  O'Gi'ady,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Parish  Clerk,  who,  with  a  semi-clerical  bear- 
ing, undertook  to  direct  the  religious  devo- 
tions which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  In 
consequence  of  the  dearth  of  schools  and 
teachers  that  then  existed  in  our  imfortunate 
country,  it  frequently  happened,  that  persons 
were,  from  necessity,  engaged  in  aiding  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  who  were 
possessed  of  very  little  education,  if  not,  as 
was  too  often  the  case,  absolutely  and  whoDy 
illiterate.  Dennis  was  not  absolutely  iUiter- 
ate,  but,  in  good  truth,  he  was  by  no  means 
far  removed  from  that  uncomfortable  cate- 


gory. Finigan,  the  schoolmaster,  was  also 
present ;  and  as  he  claimed  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  and  could  understand  and 
read  with  something  like  correctness  the 
Latin  offices,  which  were  frequently  repeated 
on  these  occasions  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  lofty  scorn  and  haughty 
supercilious  contempt  with  which  he  contem- 
plated poor  Dennis,  who  kept  muttering 
away  at  the  Confiteor  and  De  Profundis  with 
a  biu-barity  of  pronunciation  that  rendered 
it  impossible  for  human  ears  to  understand  a 
single  word  he  said.  Finigan,  swollen  with  an 
indignation  which  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
press, and  stimulated  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
whiskey,  took  three  or  four  of  the  neighbors 
over  to  a  comer,  where,  whilst  his  eyes 
rested  on  Dennis  with  a  most  withering  ex- 
pression of  scorn,  he  exclaimed — "Here, 
hand  me  that  manual,  and  get  out  o'  my 
way,  you  illiterate  nonentity  and  most  un- 
sufferable  appendage  te  reUgion." 

He  then  took  the  book,  and  going  over  to 
the  coffin,  read  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice 
the  De  Profundis  and  other  prayers  for  the 
dead,  casting  his  eyes  from  time  te  time 
upon  the  unfortunate  clerk  with  a  contempt- 
uous bitterness  and  scorn  that,  for  force  of 
expression,  could  not  be  surpassed.  When 
he  had  concluded,  he  looked  around  him 
with  a  sense  of  lofty  triumph  that  was  irre- 
sistible in  its  way.  "There,"  said  he,  "is 
something  like  accent  and  quantity  for  you 
—there  is  something  that  may,  without  der- 
ogation te  religion,  be  called  respectable 
perusal — an*  yet  te  say  that  a  man  Uke  me, 
wid  classical  accomplishmente  and  propensi- 
ties from  my  very  cradle,  should  be  set  aside 
for  that  illiterate  vulgarian,  merely  because, 
like  every  other  janius,  I  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  the  delectable  enjoyment  of  a  copi- 
ous libation,  is  teo  bad." 

This  in  fact  was  the  gust  of  his  resentment 
against  O'Grady.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  of  acting  as  clerk  to  the  priest, 
who  bore  with  his  "  copious  libations,"  as 
he  called  them,  until  common  decency  ren- 
dered it  impossible  te  allow  him  any  longer 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  as  clerk  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. 

When  this  was  over,  a  rustic  choir,  whom 
the  parish  clerk  had  organized,  and  in  a 
great  measure  taught  himself,  approached 
the  body  and  sang  a  hymn  over  it,  after 
which  the  preparations  for  its  removal  began 
te  be  made. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Thomas 
M'Mahon  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  a  morsel  of  food.  He  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  marked  by  such  evidences  of 
utter  prostration  and  cfespair  that  it  ^««^ 
pamful  to  Igok.  MlV^iU  \v\w^,  ws^iwaaS^  -"^asssx 
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one  considered  the  truth,  purity,  and  fervor 
of  the  affection  that  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  inestimable  woman  he  had  lost. 
The  only  two  individuals  capable  of  exercis- 
ing any  influence  upon  him  now  were  Bryan 
and  his  daughter  Dora ;  yet  even  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  take  any  sustenance. 
'His  face  was  haggard  and  pale  as  death,  his 
eyes  red  and  bloodshot,  and  his  very  body, 
which  had  always  been  erect  and  manly,  was 
now  stooped  and  bent  from  the  very  inten- 
sity of  his  affliction. 

He  had  been  about  the  garden  during  the 
scene  just  described,  and  from  the  garden 
he  passed  roimd  through  all  the  office-houses, 
into  every  one  of  which  he  entered,  looking 
at  them  in  the  stupid  bereavement  of  grief, 
as  if  he  had  only  noticed  them  for  the  first 
time.  On  going  into  the  cow-house  where 
the  animals  were  at  their  food,  he  approach- 
ed one  of  them — that  which  had  been  his 
wife*s  favorite,  and  which  would  suffer  no 
hand  to  milk  her  but  her  own  —  "Oh, 
Bracky,"  he  said,  "little  you  know  who's 
gone  from  you — even  you  miss  her  already, 
for  you  refused  for  the  last  three  days  to  let 
any  one  of  them  milk  you,  when  she  was  not 
here  to  do  it.  Ah,  Bracky,  the  kind  hand 
and  the  kind  word  that  you  liked  so  well 
will  never  be  wid  you  more — that  low  sweet 
song  that  you  loved  to  listen  to,  and  that 
made  you  turn  round  while  she  was  milkin' 
you,  an*  lick  her  wid  your  tongue  from  pure 
affection — for  what  was  there  that  had  life 
that  didn't  love  her  ?  That  low,  sweet  song, 
Bracky,  you  will  never  hear  again.  Well, 
Bracky,  for  her  sake  I'm  come  to  teU  you, 
this  sorrowful  momin',  that  while  I  have  life 
an'  the  means  of  keepin'  you,  from  me  an' 
them  she  loved  you  will  never  part." 

While  he  spoke  the  poor  animal,  feeling 
from  the  habit  of  instinct  that  the  hour  of 
milking  had  arrived,  turned  round  and 
uttered  once  or  twice  that  affectionate  lowing 
with  which  she  usually  called  upon  the  de- 
parted to  come  and  relieve  her  of  her  fra- 
grant burthen.  This  was  more  than  the 
heart-broken  man  could  bear,  he  walked 
back,  and  entering  the  wake-house,  in  a 
burst  of  vehement  sorrow — "  Oh,  Bridget, 
my  wife,  my  wife — is  it  any  wondher  we 
should  feel  your  loss,  when  your  favorite, 
Bracky,  is  callin'  for  you;  but  you  won't 
come  to  her — that  voice  that  so  often  charm- 
ed her  will  never  charm  the  poor  affectionate 
creature  again." 

"  Father  dear,"  said  Bryan,  "  if  ever  you 
were  called  upon  to  be  a  man  it  is  now." 

"But,  Byran,  as  Gbd  is  to  judge  me," 

replied  his  father,  "  the  cow — her  own  cow 

— is  callin'  for  her  in  the  cow-house  widin — 

its  iarutb-  """^ean't  everything  miss  her — even 


poor  Bracky  feels  as  if  she  was  daaarted. 
Oh,  my  God,  an'  what  will  we  do — ^what  will 
/  do ! " 

This  anecdote  told  by  the  sorrowing  hus* 
band  was  indeed  inexpressingly  affecting. 
Bryan,  who  had  collected  all  his  firmness 
with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  sustain  his 
father,  was  so  much  overpowered  by  this 
circumstance  that,  after  two  or  three  in- 
effectual attempts  to  soothe  him,  he  was 
himself  fairly  overcome,  and  yielded  for  the 
moment  to  bitter  tears,  whilst  the  whole 
family  broke  out  into  one  general  outburst 
of  sorrow,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
the  spectators,  who  were  not  proof  against 
the  influence  of  so  natural  and  touching  an 
incident. 

Their  neighbors  and  friends,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  pouring  in  faist  from  all  directions. 
Jemmy  Burke  and  his  wife — the  latter  ridic- 
ulously over-dressed — drove  there  upon  their 
jaunting-car,  which  was  considered  a  great 
compliment,  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
Hycy  and  Harry  Clinton  on  horse-back. 
Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  family  also  came, 
with  the  exception  of  Kathleen  and  Hanna^ 
who  were,  however,  every  moment  expected. 
The  schoolmaster  having  finished  ^e  De 
Profundis,  was,  as  is  usudi,  treated  to  a  glass 
of  whiskey — a  circumstance  which  just  ad- 
vanced him  to  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and 
easy  assurance  as  was  necessary  properly  to 
develop  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
Having  witnessed  Bryan's  failure  at  consola- 
tion, attended  as  it  was  by  the  clamorous 
grief  of  the  family,  he  deemed  it  his  duty, 
especially  as  he  had  just  taken  some  part  in 
the  devotions,  to  undertake  the  task  in  which 
Bryan  had  been  so  unsuccessful 

"Thomas  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "Im  dis- 
posed to  blush — do  you  hear  me,  I  say  ?  I 
am  disposed  to  blush,  I  repate,  for  your 
want  of — he  doesn't  hear  me : — ^will  you  pay 
attention  ?  I  am  really  disposed  to  blush  " 
— and  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  stirred 
M'Mahon  by  shaking  his  shoulders  two  or 
three  times,  in  order  to  gain  his  attention. 

"Are  you?"  replied  the  other,  replying 
in  an  absent  manner  to  his  words.  "  God 
help  you  then,  and  assist  you,  for  it's  few  can 
do  it" 

"Can  do  what?" 

"  Och,  I  don't  know ;  whatever  you  wor 
sayin'." 

"Patience,  my  good  friend,  Thomas 
M'Mahon.  I  would  call  you  Tom  familiarly, 
but  that  you  are  in  affliction,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  every  one  in  affliction  is,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  treated  with  respect  and 
much  sympathetica!  consolation.  You  are  now 
in  deep  sorrow ;  but  don't  you  knows  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things  ?  and  believe 
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me  there  are  many  objects  in  this  world 
which  a  wise  and  experienced  man  would 
lose  wid  much  greater  regret  than  he  would 
a  mere  wife.  Think,  for  instance,  how  many 
men  there  are — dreary  and  subdued  creatures 
— who  dare  not  call  their  souls,  if  they  have 
any,  or  anything  else  they  do  possess,  their 
own  ;  think,  I  repate,  of  those  who  would 
give  nine-tenths  of  all  they  are  worth  simply 
to  be  in  your  present  condition  I  Wretches 
who  from  the  moment  they  passed  tmder 
the  yoke  matrimonial,  to  which  all  other 
yokes  are  jokes,  have  often  heard  of  liberty 
but  never  enjoyed  it  for  one  single  hour — the 
Lord  help  them ! " 

'*  Amen  I  "  exclaimed  Mllahon,  uncon- 
sciously. 

"Yes,"  proceeded  Finigan,  "unfortunate 
devils  whose  obstinacy  has  been  streaked  by 
a  black  mark,  or  which  ought  rather  to  be 
termed  a  black  and  blue  mark,  for  that  is 
an  abler  and  more  significant  illustration. 
Poor  quadrupeds  who  have  hved  their  whole 
miserable  lives  as  married  men  imder  an 
iron  dynasty ;  and  who  know  that  the  thun- 
darings  of  Jupiter  himself,  if  he  were  now 
in  vogue,  woiild  be  mere  music  compared  to 
the  fury  of  a  conjugal  tongue  when  agitated 
by  any  one  of  the  thousand  causes  that  set  it 
a-going  so  easily.  Now,  Thomas,  I  am  far 
from  insinuating  that  ever  you  stood  in  that 
most  pitiable  category,  but  I  know  many 
who  have — ^heigho ! — and  I  know  many  who 
do,  and  some  besides  who  will ;  for  what  was 
beifore  may  be  agin,  and  it  will  be  nothing 
but  ascendancy  armed  with  her  iron  rod  on 
the  one  hand,  against  patience,  submission, 
and  tribulation,  wid  their  groans  and  pen- 
ances on  the  other.  Courage  then,  my 
worthy  friend  ;  do  not  be  overwhelmed  wid 
grief,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  as  matters  in 
general  go  on  the  surface  of  this  terraqueous 
globe,  the  death  pf  a  wife  ought  to  be  set 
down  as  a  proof  that  heaven  does  not  alto- 
gether overlook  us.  Tis  true  there  are  tears 
shed  upon  such  occasions,  and  for  very  se- 
cret reason's  too,  if  the  bruth  were  known. 
Joy  has  its  tears  as  well  as  griet  I  believe, 
and  it  is  often  rather  difficult,  under  a  bless- 
ing so  completely  disguised  as  the  death  of 
a  wi — of  one's  matrimonial  partner,  to  restrain 
them.  Come  then,  be  a  man.  There  is  Mr. 
Hycy  Burke,  a  tender-hearted  young  gentle- 
man, and  if  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  have 
him  weeping  for  sheer  sympathy,  not  preter- 
mitting Mr.  Clinton,  his  companion,  who  is 
equally  inclined  to  be  pathetic,  if  one  can 
judge  from  apparent  symptons." 

"Fm  obliged  to  you,  Masther,"  replied 

MlVfahon,  who  had  not  heard,  or  rather  paid 

attention  to,  a  single  syllable  he  had  uttered. 

"Of  course  it's  thruth  you're  sayin' — ^it  is 
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— ^it  \a,fureer  gair  it  is  ;  and  she  that's  gone 
from  me  is  a  proof  of  it  What  wondher 
then  that  I  should  shed  tears,  and  feel  as  I 
do?" 

The  unconscious  simplicity  of  this  reply 
to  such  a  singular  argument  for  consolation 
as  the  schoolmaster  had  advanced,  caused 
many  to  smile,  some  to  laugh  outright,  and 
others  to  sympathize  still  more  deeply  with 
MlVIahon's  sorrow.  Finigan's  allusion  to 
Hycy  and  his  companion  was  justified  by  the 
contrast  which  the  appearance  of  each  pre- 
sented. Hycy,  who  enjoyed  his  lecture  on 
the  tribulations  of  matrimonial  life  very 
much,  laughed  as  he  advanced  in  it,  whilst 
Clinton,  who  was  really  absorbed  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  profound  and  solemn 
spirit  which  marked  the  character  of  the 
grief  he  witnessed,  and  who  felt  impressed 
besides  by  the  touching  emblems  of  death 
and  bereavement  which  surrounded  him, 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  impressions  that 
gained  on  him,  until  he  almost  felt  the  tears 
in  his  eye& 

At  this  moment  Kathleen  and  her  sister 
Hanna  entered  the  house,  and  a  general  stir 
took  place  among  those  who  were  present, 
which  was  caused  by  her  strikingly  noble  fig- 
ure and  extraordinary  beauty — a  beauty 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  as^ 
sumed  a  peculiarly  dignified  and  majestic 
character  £rom  the  deep  and  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  surroimding  sorrow  that  was  im- 
pressed on  it 

Hycy  and  his  companion  surveyed  her  for 
many  minutes;  and  the  former  began  to 
think  that  after  all,  if  Miss  Clinton  should 
fail  him,  Kathleen  would  make  an  admirable 
and  most  lovely  wife.  Her  father  soon  after 
she  entered  came  over,  and  taking  her  hand 
said,  "  Come  with  me,  Katlileen,  till  you  shake 
hands  wid  a  great  friend  of  yours— wid  Mis- 
ther  Burke.  Thi§  is  herself,  Misther  Burke," 
he  added,  significantly,  on  putting  her  hand 
into  that  of  honest  Jemmy,  *'  an'  I  think  no 
father  need  be  ashamed  of  her." 

"Nor  no  father-in-law,"  replied  Jemmy, 
shaking  her  cordially  bv  the  hand,  "and 
whisper,  darlin',"  said  he;  putting  his  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  and  speaking  so  as  that  he 
might  not  be  heard  by  others,  "I  hope  to 
see  you  my  daughter-in-law  yet,  if  I  could 
only  get  that  boy  beyant  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  you." 

On  speaking  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Hycy, 
who  nused  himself  up,  and  assuming  his 
best  looks  intimated  his  consciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  his  father's  allusion  to 
him.  He  then  stepped  over  to  where  she 
stood,  and  extending  his  hand  with  an  air  of 
gallantry  and  good  humor  said,  "I  hope 
Miss  Cavanagh,  who  has  so  far  koi^ort^^  ^x^ 
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worthy   father,    won't  refuse  to  honor  the 
son." 

Kathleen,  who  had  blushed  at  his  father's 
words,  now  blushed  more  deeply  still ;  be- 
cause in  this  instance,  there  was  added  to  the 
blush  of  modesty  that  of  offended  pride  at 
his  unseasonable  presumption. 

"  This,  Mr.  Hycy,"  she  replied,  "  is  neither 
a  time  nor  a  place  for  empty  compliments. 
When  the  son  becomes  as  worthy  as  the 
feither,  I'll  shake  hands  with  him ;  but  not 
till  that  time  comes." 

On  returning  to  the  place  she  had  left,  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Bryan,  and  for  a  period  ! 
that  estimable  and  true-hearted  young  fel- 
low forgot  both  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  rush 
of  rapturous  love  which  poured  its  unalloyed 
sense  of  happiness  into  his  heart.  Hycy, 
however,  felt  mortified,  and  bit  his  lip  wiUi 
vexation.  To  a  young  man  possessed  of  ex- 
cessive vanity,  the  repulse  was  the  more 
humiliating  in  proportion  to  its  pubhcity. 
Gerald  Gavanagh  was  as  deeply  offended  as 
Hycy,  and  his  wife  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  '*  Kathleen  1  what  do  you  mane  ? 
I  declare  Fm  ashamed  of  you  ! '' 

Kathleen,  however,  sat  down  beside  her 
pistery  and  the  matter  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  stir  and  bustle  which  preceded  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  funeral 

This  was  indeed  a  trying  and  heart-rend- 
ing scene.  The  faithful  wife,  the  virtuous 
mother,  the  kind  friend,  and  the  pious 
Christian,  was  now  about  to  be  removed  for 
ever  from  that  domestic  scene  which  her 
fidehiy,  her  virtue,  her  charity,  and  her  piety, 
had  Med  with  peace,  and  love,  and  happi- 
ness. As  the  coffin,  which  had  been  resting 
upon  two  chairs,  was  about  to  be  removed, 
the  grief  of  her  family  became  loud  and 
vehement. 

"  Oh,  Bridget  I "  exclaimed  her  husband, 
'*  and  is  it  to  come  to  this  at  last  I  And  you 
are  lavin'  us  for  evermore  I  Don't  raise  the 
coffin,"  he  proceeded,  "  don't  raise  it.  Oh  I 
let  us  not  pEurt  wid  her  till  to-morrow  ;  let 
us  know  that  she's  undher  the  same  roof  wid 
us  until  then.  An',  merciful  Father,  when  I 
think  where  you're  goin*  to  bring  her  to  1 
Oh  I  there  Hes  the  heart  now  widout  one 
motion — dead  and  cowld — the  heart  that 
loved  us  all  as  no  other  heart  ever  did ! 
Bridget,  my  wife,  don't  you  hear  me  ?  But 
the  day  was  that  you'd  hear  me,  an'  that 
your  kind  an'  lovin'  eye  would  turn  on  me 
wid  that  smile  that  was  never  broken. 
Where  is  the  wife  that  was  true  ?  Where  is 
the  lovin'  mother,  the  charitable  heart  to  the 
poor  and  desolate,  and  the  hand  that  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  them  that  was  in  distress  ? 
Wliere  are  they  all  now  ?  There,  dead  and 
cowld  foreyer,  in  that  coffin.     What  has  be- 


come of  my  wife,  I  say  ?  What  is  death  ai 
all,  to  take  all  we  love  from  us  this  way? 
But  sure  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  for 
isn't  it  the  will  of  God  ?  but  oh !  it  is  the 
heaviest  of  all  thrials  to  lose  such  a  woman 
as  she  was !  " 

Old  grandfather,  as  he  was  called,  had 
latterly  become  very  feeble,  and  was  barely 
able  to  be  out  of  bed  on  that  occasion. 
When  the  tumult  reached  the  room  where  he 
sat  with  some  of  the  aged  neighbors,  he  in- 
quired what  had  occasioned  it,  and  being 
told  that  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  removed 
to  the  hearse,  he  rose  up. 

"  That  is  Tom's  voice  I  hear,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  must  put  an  end  to  this."  He  ac- 
cordingly made  his  appearance  rather  un- 
expectedly among  them,  and  approaching 
his  son,  said,  putting  his  hand  command- 
ingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  in  his 
face  with  a  solemn  consciousness  of  authority 
that  was  irresistible,  **  I  command  you,  Tom, 
to  stop.  It's  not  many  commands  that  I'll 
ever  give  you — maybe  this  will  be  the  last — 
and  it's  not  many  ever  I  had  occasion  to  give 
you,  but  now  I  command  you  to  stop  and 
let  the  funeral  go  on."  He  paused  for  a 
short  time  and  looked  upon  the  features  of 
his  son  with  a  full  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
his  authority.  His  great  age,  his  white  hairs, 
his  venerable  looks  and  bearing,  and  the 
reverence  which  the  tremulous  but  earnest 
tones  of  his  voice  were  calculated  to  inspire, 
filled  his  son  with  awe,  and  he  was  silent 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  will;  I'll  try  and 
obey  you — I  wilL" 

"  God  bless  you  and  comfort  you,  my  dear 
son,"  said  the  old  man.  "Keep  silence, 
now,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  the  others, 
"  and  bring  the  coffin  to  the  hearse  at  wanst 
And  may  God  strengthen  and  support  you 
all,  for  it's  I  that  knows  your  loss  ;  but  like 
a  good  mother  as  she  was,  she  has  left  none 
but  good  and  dutiful  childre'  behind  her." 

Poor  Dora,  during  the  whole  morning, 
had  imposed  a  task  upon  herself  that  was 
greater  than  her  affectionate  and  sorrowing 
heart  could  bear.  She  was  very  pale  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  force  of  what  she  had  felt, 
and  her  excessive  weeping ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  now  appeared  to  manifest  a 
greater  degree  of  fortitude  than  any  of  the 
rest  Still,  during  this  assumed  csdmness, 
the  dear  girl,  every  now  and  then,  could  not 
help  uttering  a  ^ort  convulsive  sob,  that 
indicated  at  once  her  physicial  debihty  and 
extraordinary  grief.  She  was  evidently  in- 
capable of  entering  into  conversation,  or  at 
least,  averse  to  it,  and  was  consequently  very 
sUent  during  the  whole  morning.  As  they 
stooped,  however,  to  remove  the  coffin,  she 
threw  herself  upon  it,  exclaiming,  "  Mother, 
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it's  your  own  Dora — mother — mother — don't, 
mother— don't  lave  me — don't — ^I  won't  let  her 
go — I  won't  let  her  go  !  I — ^I — "  Even  be- 
fore she  could  utter  the  words  she  intended 
to  say,  her  head  sank  down,  and  her  pale  but 
beautiful  cheek  lay  exactly  beside  the  name, 
Bridget  MlkEahon,  that  was  upon  it 

"The  poor  child  has  fainted,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "bring  her  to  the  fresh  air." 

Ere  any  one  had  time,  however,  to  raise 
her,  James  Gavanagh  rushed  over  to  the 
coffin,  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her 
to  the  street,  where  he  placed  her  upon  one 
of  the  chairs  that  had  been  left  there  to  sup- 
port the  coffin  tmtil  keened  over  by  the  re- 
latives and  friends,  previous  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  hearse  ;  for  such  is  the  custom. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  alarming  in 
a  swoon  to  a  person  who  witnesses  it  for  the 
first  time  ;  which  was  the  case  with  James 
Gavanagh.  Having  placed  her  on  the  chair, 
he  looked  wildly  upon  her ;  then  as  wildly 
upon  those  who  were  crowding  round  him. 
"What  ails  her?"  he  exclaimed — "what 
ails  her  ? — she  is  dead ! — she  is  dead !  Dora 
— ^Dora  dear — ^Dora  dear,  can't  you  spake  or 
hear  me  ?  " 

Whilst  he  pronounced  the  words,  a  shower 
of  tears  gushed  rapidly  from  his  eyes  and 
feU  upon  her  beautiful  features,  and  in  the 
impressive  tenderness  of  the  moment,  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  with  rapturous 
distraction  and  despair  kissed  her  lips  and 
exclaimed,  "  She  is  dead ! — she  is  dead ! — ^an' 
aU  that's  in  the  world  is  nothing  to  the  love 
I  had  for  her  1 " 

"Stand  aside,  James,"  said  his  sister 
Kathleen  ;  "  leave  this  instantly.  Forgive 
him,  Bryan,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  lover 
with  a  burning  brow,  "  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  doing." 

"  No,  Kathleen,"  replied  her  brother,  with 
a  choking  voice,  "  neither  for  you  nor  for 
him,  nor  for  a  human  crature,  will  I  leave 
her." 

"James,  Fm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Hanna, 
rapidly  and  energetically  disengaging  his 
arms  from  about  tibe  insensible  girl ;  "  have 
you  DO  respect  for  Dora  ?  If  you  love  her 
as  you  say,  you  could  hardly  act  as  you  did." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  staring  at  her,  "  what  did 
I  do?" 

Bryan  took  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  and 
said,  "  Gome  away,  you  foolish  boy ;  I  don't 
think  you  know  what  you  did.  Leave  her  to 
the  girls.    There,  she  is  recoverin'." 

She  did  soon  recover ;  but  weak  and 
broken  down  as  she  was,  no  persuasion  nor 
even  authority  could  prevail  upon  her  to  re- 
main at  home.  Jemmy  Bui'ke,  who  had  in- 
tended to  offer  Kathleen  a  seat  upon  his  car, 
which,  of  course,  she  would  not  have  ac- 


cepted, was  now  outmanoeuvred  by  his  wife, 
who  got  Dora  beside  herself,  after  having 
placed  a  sister  of  Tom  MlkEahon's  beside 
nim. 

At  length  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  and 
the  keene  raised  over  it,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  tho^ 
procession  began  to  move  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rural  districts  of 
this  country  that  so  clearly  indicates  the 
respect  entertained  for  any  fomily  as  the 
number  of  persons  which,  when  a  death 
takes  place  in  it,  attend  the  funeral.  In  such 
a  case,  the  length  of  the  procession  is  the 
test  of  esteem  in  which  the  party  has  been 
held.  Mrs.  IVrMahon's  funeral  was  little  less 
than  a  mile  long.  All  the  respectable  farm- 
ers and  bodaghs,  as  they  call  them,  or  half- 
sirs  in  the  parish,  were  in  attendance,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  esteem  for  the  integrity  and 
upright  spirit  of  the  family  that  had  been 
deprived  of  her  so  unexpectedly. 

Hycy  and  his  friend,  Harry  Glinton,  of 
course  rode  together,  Finigan,  the  school- 
master,'keeping  as  near  them  as  he  could  ; 
but  not  so  near  as  to  render  his  presence 
irksome  to  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  had 
no  wish  for  it. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  said  his  companion,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  last  scene  ?  " 

"You  allude  to  Gavanagh's  handsome 
young  son,  and  the  very  pretty  girl  that 
fainted,  poor  thing  !  " 

Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Hycy. 
Why,"  said  the  other,  "  I  think  the  whole 
thing  was  very  simple,  and  consequently  very 
nattuaL  The  yoimg  feUow,  who  is  desper- 
ately in  love — ^there  is  no  doubt  of  that — 
thought  she  had  died;  and  upon  my  soul, 
Hycy,  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  purity  in  the 
strongest  raptures  of  such  a  passion,  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can  dream  of.  I  think, 
however,  I  can  understand,  or  guess  at 
rather,  the  fulness  of  heart  and  the  tender- 
ness by  which  he  was  actuated." 

"  Wnat  do  you  think  of  Miss  Gavanagh  ?  " 
asked  Hycy,  with  more  of'intei'est  than  he 
had  probably  ever  felt  in  her  before. 

"  What  do  I  think  ?  "  said  the  other,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
"  What  can  I  think  2  What  (xyM,  any  mauj 
that  has  either  taste  or  common-sense  think  v 
Faith,  Hycy,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  think 
her  one  of  the  finest  girls,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  I  ever  saw.  Heavens!  what  would 
not  that  girl  be  if  she  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  polished  and  comprehensive 
education  ?  " 

"She  is  very  much  of  a  lady  as  it  is," 
added  Hycy,  "  and  has  great  natural  dignity 
and  tinstudied  gi*ace,  dthough  I  rcsxvsK^  ^sd?^ 
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that  she  has  left  me  under  no  reason  to  feel 
any  particular  obUgations  to  her." 

'*  And  yet  there  is  a  delicate  and  graceful 
purity  in  the  beauty  of  little  Dora,  which  is 
quite  captivating,"  observed  Clinton. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  two  fair  rustics ;  mye 
^e  the^interesting  Maria.  Ah,  Harr^.^see 
what  education  and  manner  do.  Mana  is  a 
dehghtful  girL" 

"She  isloi  amiable  and  a  good  girV  said 
her  brother ;  "  but,  in  point  of  personal  at- 
tractions, quite  inferior  to  either  of  the  two 
we  have  been  speaking  of." 

"  Finigan,"  said  Hycy — "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, O'iWgan — the  great  OTinigan,  Philo- 
matii — are  you  a  good  judge  of  beauty  ?  " 

**  Why,  tiien,  ]y&.  Hycy,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, "I  think,  above  all  subjects,  iliat  a 
thorough  understanding  of  that  same  comes 
most  natural  to  an  Irishman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant topic  to  discuss  at  all  times." 

"  Much  pleasanter  than  marriage,  I  think," 
said  Clinton,  smiUng. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  the  other,  vnth 
a  shrug,  "  de  morluis  nil  nisi  bonum*;  but  as 
touching  beauty,  in  what  sense  do  you  ask 
my  opinion  ?  " 

"  "Whether  now,  for  instance,  would  your 
learned  taste  prefer  Miss  Cavanagh  or  Miss 
Dora  M'Mahon  ?  and  give  your  reasona" 

"Taste,  Mr.  Hycy,  is  never,  or  at  least 
seldom,  guided  by  reason ;  the  question,  how- 
ever, is  a  fair  one." 

"  One  at  least  on  a  fair  subject,"  observed 
Clinton. 

"  Very  well  said,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  the 
schoohnaster,  with  a  grin—"  there  goes  wit 
for  us,  no  less — and  originality  besides.  See 
what  it  is  to  have  a  great  janius ! — ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

"Well,  Mr.  OTinigan,"  pursued  Hycy, 
"  but  about  the  ladies  ?  You  have  not  given 
us  your  opinion." 

"  Why,  then,  they  are  both  highly  gifted 
wid  beauty,  and  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
the  amorous  sentiments  of  refined  and  ele- 
vated affection." 

"  Well  done,  Mr.  Plantation,"  said  Hycy ; 
you  are  improving — proceed." 

"Miss  Cavanagh,  then,"  continued  Finigan, 

rd  say  was  a  goddess,  and  Miss  M'Mahon 

her  attendant  nymph." 

^     "  Grood  again,  OTinigan,"  said  Clinton ; 

"you  are  evidently  at  home  in  the  mythol- 

ogy. 

"Among  the  goddesses,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
pHed  the  master,  with  another  grin. 

"Provided  there  is  no  matrimony  in  the 
question,"  said  Clinton. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Clinton,  don't,  if  you  please. 
That's  a  subject  you  may  respect  yet  as 
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much  as  I  do ;  but  regarding  my  opinion  ol 
the  two  beauties  in  question,  why  was  it 
solicited,  Mr.  Hycy  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to 
that  worthy  gentlemen. 

"  Faith,  I'm  not  able  to  say,  most  learned 
Philomath ;  only,  is  it  true  that  Bryan,  the 
clodhopper,  has  matrimonial  designs  upon 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  regal  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"  Sic  vult  fama,  Mr.  Hycy,  upon  condition 
that  a  certain  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man, whose  surname  commences  with  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  won't  offer — 
for  in  that  case,  it  is  afi^rmed,  that  the  clod- 
hopper should  travel.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Clinton,  I  met  your  imcle  and  Mr.  Fether- 
tonge  riding  up  towards  Ahadarra  this  mom- 
mg. 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  both  ;  and  as  they 
spoke,  each  cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  the 
other. 

"What  coidd  bring  them  to  Ahadarra, 
gentlemen?"  asked  finigan,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  rendered  it  a  nice  point  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  simple  love  of  knowl- 
edge that  induced  him  to  put  the  question, 
or  some  other  motive  that  might  have  lain 
within  a  kind  of  ironical  gravity  that  accom- 
panied it 

"Why,  I  suppose  a  pair  of  good  horses," 
replied  Hycy,  "  and  their  own  inclination." 

"It  was  not  the  last,  at  all  events,"  said 
Finigan,  "  that  ever  brought  a  thief  to  the 
gallows — ha  !  ha !  ha !  we  must  be  facetious 
sometimes,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"  You  appear  to  enjoy  that  joke,  Mr.  Fini- 
gan," said  Hycy,  rather  tartly. 

"  Faith,"  repUed  Finigan,  "  it's  a  joke  that 
very  few  do  enjoy,  I  think." 

"What  is?" 

"  Why,  the  gallows,  sir — ha  I  ha  !  ha ! 
but  don't  forget  the  O  if  you  plaise — ever 
and  always  the  big  O  before  Finigan — ha ! 
ha!  ha!" 

"  Come,  Clinton,"  said  Hycy,  "  move  on  a 
little.  D— n  that  fellow  ! "  he  cried—"  he's 
a  sneering  scoundrel ;  and  I'm  half  inclined 
to  think  he  has  more  in  him  than  one  would 
be  apt  to  give  him  credit  for." 

"  By  the  way,  what  could  the  visit  to  Aha- 
darra mean?"  asked  Clinton.  "Do  you 
know  anything  about  it,  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Not  about  this  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
I  shall  cause  them,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
to  visit  it  on  some  other  occasion  ere  long ; 
and  that's  all  I  can  say  now.  Curse  that 
keening^  what  a  barbarous  practice  it  is ! " 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  other;  "on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there's  some- 
thing strikingly  wild  and  poetical  in  it- 
something  that  argues  us  Irish  to  be  a  peo- 
ple of  deep  feeling  and  strong  imagination— 
two  of  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect." 
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"  All  stuff,"  replied  the  accomplished  Hycy, 
who,  among  his  other  excellent  quahties, 
could  never  afford  to  speak  a  good  word  to 
his  country  or  her  people.  ''All  stuff  and 
barbarous  howling  that  we  learned  from  the 
wolves  when  we  had  them  in  Ireland.  Here 
we  are  at  the  graveyard." 

"  Hycy,"  said  his  friend,  "  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  thing  of  asking  what  reUgion  you 
believe  in." 

"  It  is  said,"  rephed  Hycy,  "  that  a  fool 
may  propose  a  question  which  a  wise  man 
can't  answer.  As  to  religion,  I  have  not  yet 
made  any  determination  among  the  variety 
that  is  abroad.  A  man,  however,  can  be  at 
no  loss ;  for  as  every  one  of  them  is  the  best, 
it  matters  little  wluch  of  them  he  chooses. 
I  think  it  likely  I  shall  go  to  church  with 
your  sister,  should  we  ever  do  matrimony  to- 
gether. To  a  man  like  me  who's  indifferent, 
respectabiHty  alone  ought  to  determine." 

Clinton  made  no  reply  to  this ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterward  they  entered  the 
churchyard,  the  coffin  having  been  taken  out 
of  the  hearse  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
her  four  nearest  relatives, — Tom  IkTMahon, 
in  deep  silence  and  afiOiction,  preceding  it  as 
chief  mourner. 

There  is  a  prostrating  stupor,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  agonizing  delirium  that  comes  over 
the  mind  when  we  are  forced  to  mingle  with 
crowds,  and  have  our  ears  filled  with  the 
voices  of  lamentation,  the  sounds  of  the 
death-bell,  or  the  murmur  of  many  people  in 
conversation.  Twas  thus  M'Mahon  felt  dur- 
ing the  whole  procession.  Sometimes  he 
thought  it  was  reUef,  and  again  he  felt  as  if 
it  was  only  the  mere  alternation  of  suffering 
into  a  sharper  and  more  dreadful  sorrow ; 
for,  change  as  it  might,  there  lay  tugging  at 
his  heart  the  terrible  consciousness  that  she, 
the  bride  of  his  youthful  love  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  larger  and  more  manly  affec- 
tion— the  blameless  wife  and  the  stainless 
woman — was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the 
grave,  and  that  his  eyes  in  this  life  must 
never  rest  upon  her  again. 

When  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered  | 
down,   all  the  family,   one    after    another,  I 
clasped  their  arms  about  it,  and  kissed  it  | 
with  a  passionate  fervor  of  grief  that  it  was 
impossible  to  witness    with    firmness.     At 
length  her  husband,  who  had  been  looking 
on,  approached  it,  and  clasping  it  in  his  arms 
like  the  rest,  he  said — "  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  for  ever,  Bridget — ^but,  no,  gracious  Gk)d, 
no ;  the  day  will  come,  Bridget,  when  I  will 
be  with  you  here — I  don't  care  now  how 
soon.     My  happiness  is  gone,  asthore  machree 
— life  is  notliing  to  me  now — ^all's  empty ; 
and  there's  neiUier  joy,  nor  ease  of  mind, 
nor  comfort  for  me  any  mora    An'  this  is 


our  last  partin' — this  is  our  last  farewell, 
Bridget  dear  ;  but  from  this  out  my  hope  is 
to  be  with  you  here  ;  and  if  nothing  else  on 
my  bed  of  death  was  to  console  me,  it  would 
be,  and  it  will  be,  that  you  and  I  will  then 
sleep  together,  never  to  be  parted  more. 
That  will  be  my  consolation." 

**Now,  father  dear,"  said  Bryan,  "we' 
didn't  attempt  to  stop  or  prevent  you,  and  I' 
hope  you'll  be  something  calm  and  come 
away  for  a  little." 

"  Best  of  sons !  but  aren't  you  all  good, 
for  how  could  you  be  otherwise  with  her 
blood  in  your  veins  ? — ^bring  me  away ;  come 
you,  Dora  darlin' — ^ay,  that's  it — support  the 
blessed  child  between  you  and  Hanna,  Kath- 
leen darlin*.  Oh,  wai^  wait  till  we  get  out 
of  hearin,  or  the  noise  of  the  day  faUin'  on 
the  coffin  will  kill  me." 

They  then  walked  to  some  distance,  where 
they  remained  imtil  the  "  narrow  house  "  was 
nearly  filled,  after  which  they  once  more  sur- 
rounded it  until  the  last  sod  was  beaten  in. 
This  being  over,  the  sorrowing  group  sought 
their  way  home  vnth  breaking  hearts,  leaving 
behind  them  her  whom  they  had  loved  so 
well  reposing  in  the  cold  and  unbroken  soli- 
tude of  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   Mysterious  Letter — Hycy  Disdaimi  Sobriety— 
Ahadarra^s  in  for  it. 

One  day  about  a  month  after  Mrs.  M'Ma- 
hon's  funeral,  Harry  Chnton  was  on  his  way 
to  Jemmy  Burke's,  when  he  met  Nanny  Peety 
going  towards  Bdlymacan. 

"Well,  Nanny,"  he  inquired,  "where  are 
you  bound  for,  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  post-office  vnth  a  letter  from  Mas- 
ther  Hycy,  sir.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  who 
it  was  for,  but  he  would  not  Will  you,  Mr. 
Clinton  ?  "  and  she  held  out  the  letter  to  him 
as  she  spoke. 

Clinton  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see 
that  it  was  addressed  to  his  uncle,  and  also 
written  in  a  hand  which  he  did  not  recognize 
to  be  that  of  Hycy  Burke. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Nanny,"  he  asked,  "  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Hycy  ?  "  \ 

"Didn't  I  see  him,  sir?"  she  replied; 
"  he  wrote  it  before  my  ^es  a  minute  before 
he  handed  it  to  me.  Who  is  it  for,  Mr. 
Chnton?" 

"  Why  are  you  so  very  anxious  to  know, 
Nanny  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Sorra  thing,"  she  replied,  "  but  curiosity 
woman's  curiosity,  you  Imow." 

"WeU,  Nanny,   you  know,   or  ought  to 
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know,  that  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  to 
tell  you  who  the  letter  is  for,  when  Mr.  Hycy 
did  not  think  proper  to  do  so." 

"  True  enough,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  an*  I 
heg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Clinton,  for  asking 
you ;  indeed  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  tell  you 
who  it  came  fi'om  even,  bekaise  Mr.  Hycy 
told  me  not  to  let  any  on6  see  it,  only  jist  to 
slip  it  into  the  post-office  unknownst,  as  I 
passed  it ;  an'  that  was  what  made  me  wish 
to  know  who  itwasgoin'  to,  since  the  thruth 
must  be  tould.*' 

Clinton  in  turn  now  felt  his  curiosity  stim- 
ulated as  to  the  contents  of  this  mysterious 
epistle,  and  he  resolved  to  watch,  if  possible, 
what  effect  the  perusal  of  it  might  have  on 
his  uncle,  otherwise  he  was  never  likely  to 
hear  a  syllable  that  was  contained  in  it,  that 
worthy  relative  being,  from  official  necessity, 
a  most  uncommunicative  person  in  all  his 
proceedings. 

"I  wonder,"  observed  Clinton,  "that  Mr. 
Hycy  would  send  to  any  one  a  letter  so 
slurred  and  blotted  with  ink  as  that  is." 

"  Ay,  but  he  blotted  it  purposely  himself," 
replied  Nanny,  "  and  that  too  surprised  me, 
and  made  me  wish  to  know  what  he  could 
mane  by  it." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  love-letter,  Nanny,"  said 
Clinton,  laughing. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  to,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  since  you  won't 
tell  me,  sir,  I  must  try  and  not  lose  my  rest 
about  it.     Good-bve,  Mr.  Clinton." 

"  Good-bye,  Nanny ; "  and  so  they  part- 
ed. 

Young  Clinton,  Trtio,  though  thoughtless 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  was  not  without  many 
excellent  points  of  character,  began  now  to 
perceive,  by  every  day's  successive  intimacy, 
the  full  extent  of  Hycy  Burke's  profligacy  of 
morals,  and  utter  want  of  all  honorable  prin- 
ciple. Nothwithstanding  this  knowledge, 
however,  he  felt  it  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  to  8epai*ate  himself  from 
Hycy,  who  was  an  extremely  pleasant  young 
fellow,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion  when 
he  pleased.  He  had  in  &ct  gained  that  per- 
sonal ascendancy  over  him,  or  that  licentious 
influence  which  too  many  of  his  stamp  are 
notorious  for  exercising  over  better  men 
than  themselves  ;  and  he  found  that  he  could 
not  readify  throw  Hycy  of^  without  being 
iconsiderablv  a  loser  by  the  act 

"  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  profli- 
gacy," said  he,  "  or  his  want  of  principle,  and 
I  shall  let  him  know,  at  all  events,  that  I  will 
not  abide  by  the  agreement  or  compromise 
entered  into  between  us  some  time  since  at 
his  father's.  He  shall  not  injure  an  honest 
man  for  me,  nor  shall  I  promise  him  even 
neutrality  with  respect  to  his  proposal  for 


my  sister,  whom  I  would  rather  see  dead  a 
hundred  times  than  the  wife  of  such  a  fel- 
low." 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  he  told  his  tmcle  that  he  was 
stepping  into  town  and  would  bring  him  any 
letters  that  might  be  for  him  in  the  post-of- 
fice. He  accordingly  did  so,  and  received 
two  letters,  one  Hyc^'s  and  Uie  other  with 
the  crest  and  frank  of  the  sitting  member  for 
the  county,  who  was  no  other  than  young 
Chevydale.  His  uncle  was  at  breakfast  when 
he  handed  them  to  him,  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  M  P.  was  honored  by  instant 
attention.  The  Still-hound  read  it  over  very 
complacently.  "Very  well,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  very  well,  indeed,  so  far.  Harry,  we  must 
be  on  the  alert,  now  the  elections  are  ap- 
proaching, and  Chevydale  will  be  stoutly  op- 
posed, it  seems.  We  must  work  for  him,  and 
secure  as  many  votes  as  we  can.  It  is  our 
interest  to  do  so,  Harry, — and  he  will  make 
it  our  interest  besides" 

"Has  piinciple  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
sir?" 

"  Principle !  begad,  sir,"  retorted  the  imcle, 
"  there's  no  such  thing  as  principle — lay  that 
down  as  a  fact — there's  no  such  thing  in  this 
world  as  principle." 

"Well,  but  consistency,  uncle.  For  in- 
stance, you  know  you  always  vote  on  the 
Tory  side,  and  Chevydale  is  a  Liberal  and  an 
Emancipator." 

"  Consistency  is  all  d — d  stuff,  Harry,  as 
principle.  What  does  it  mean  ?  why  that  if 
a  man's  once  wrong  he's  always  to  be  wrong 
— that  is  just  the  amoimt  of  it.  There's 
Chevydale,  for  instance,  he  has  a  brother  who 
is  a  rank  Tory  and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
mark  that ;  Chevydale  and  he  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  Chevydale  some  of  these 
days  will  sell  the  Liberals,  that  is,  if  he  can 
get  good  value  for  them.  If  I  now  vote  on 
tiie  Tory  side  against  Chevydale,  his  brother, 
the  Tory  Commissioner,  will  be  my  enemy  in 
spite  of  all  his  Toryism  ;  but  if  I  vote  and 
exert  myself  for  Chevydale,  the  Liberal,  I 
make  his  Tory  of  a  brother  my  friend  for  hfe. 
And  now,  talk  to  me  about  principle,  or  con- 
sistency either." 

His  nephew  could  not  but  admit,  that  the 
instances  adduced  by  his  uncle  were  admir- 
ably calculated  to  illustrate  his  argument* 
and  he  accordingly  pursued  the  subject  no 
further. 

"Ay !  "  exclaimed  the  Still-hound,  "  what 
d — d  scrawl  have  we  got  here  ?  Ay,  ay,  why 
this  is  better  than  I  expected." 

"What  is  better,  uncle?"  said  the  nep- 
hew, venturing  an  experiment 

"Why,"  replied  the  sagacious  old  rascal, 
"  for  you  to  mind  your  business,  if  you  have 
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any,  and  to  let  me  mind  mine,  without  mak- 
ing impertinent  inquiries,  Master  Harry." 
With  these  words  he  went  and  locked  up 
both  letters  in  his  desk.  As  we,  however, 
possess  the  power  of  unlocking  his  desk,  and 
reading  the  letter  to  boot,  we  now  take  the 
Uberty  of  laying  it  in  all  its  graphic  beauty 
and  elegance  before  our  readers — 

"To  MiSTHEB  KUNTON,  SiR  I 

"  Af  you  qp  this  nite  bout  seven  clocks  or 
thereaway,  you'd  find  a  Still-Hed  an'  Worm 
At  full  work,  in  they  upper  End  ivThe  brown 
Glen  in  Ahadarra.  Sir,  thrum  wan  iv  Die 
amstrung's  Orringemen  an'  a  fren  to  the 
azshize." 

The  ganger  after  breakfast  again  resumed 
the  conversation  as  follows  : — 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind,  Harry,  re- 
garding the  Excise  ?  becaiise  if  you  have  I 
think  I  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting you  a  berth," 

"  No,  sir,  I  feel  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance to  the  life  of  a  Still — hem." 

"  Go  on,  man,  to  the  life  of  a  StiU-hunter. 
Very  welL  Your  father's  death  last  year  left 
you  and  your  sister  there  dependent  upon 
me,  for  the  present  at  least ;  for  what  could 
a  medical  man  only  rising  into  practice,  with 
a  family  to  support  and  educate,  leave  be- 
hind him?" 

"Unfortunately,  sir,  it  is  too  true." 

"  In  the  mean  time  you  may  leave  *  unfor- 
tunate* out,  and  thank  God  that  you  had 
the  shelter  of  my  roof  to  come  to  ;  and  be 
on  your  knees,  too,  that  I  was  a  bachelor. 
WeU,  I  am  glad  myself  that  I  had  and  have 
a  home  for  you  ;  but  still,  Harry,  you  ought 
to  think  of  doing  something  for  yourself ;  for 
I  may  not  Hve  always,  you  know,  and  beside 
I  am  not  rich.  You  don't  relish  surgery, 
you  say  ?  " 

"I  can't  endure  it,  uncle." 

"  But  you  like  farming  ?  " 

"Above  every  other  mode  of  life." 

"  Very  well,  I  think  it's  likely  I  shall  have 
a  good  farm  to  put  you  into  before  long." 

"Thank  you,  tmcle.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  both  Maria  and  myself  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  kindness  we  have  experienced 
at  your  hands." 

I  "  Small  thanks  to  me  for  that  Who  the 
devil  would  I  assist,  if  not  my  brother's 
orphans  ?  It  is  true,  I  despise  the  world, 
but  still  we  must  make  our  use  of  it  I 
know  it  consists  of  only  knaves  and  fools. 
Now,  I  respect  the  knaves ;  for  if  it  were'nt 
for  their  roguery,  the  world  would  never 
work ;  it  would  stand  still  and  be  useless. 
The  fools  I  despise,  not  so  much  because 


they  are  fools,  as  because  they  would  b^ 
knaves  if  they  could  :  so  that,  you  see  I  re- 
turn  again  to  my  fkvorito  prhiciple  of  no 
honesty.  I  am  going  to  Ballymacan  on  busi- 
ness, so  good-bye  to  you  both." 

"Uncle,"  said  his  nephew,  "one  word 
vrith  you  before  you  go." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Would  you  suffer  me  to  offer  you  a  word 
of  advice,  and  will  you  excuse  me  for  taking 
such  a  Hberty  with  a  man  of  your  experi. 
ence  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Harry,  and  shall  always  feel 
thankful  to  any  one  that  gives  me  good  ad^ 
vice. 

"  If  this  is  not  good  advice,  it  is  at  least 
well  intended." 

"Let  us  hear  it  first,  and  then  we  shall 
judge  better." 

"You  say  you  will  procure  me  a  farm. 
Now,  imcle,  there  is  one  thing  I  should  wish 
in  connection  with  that  transaction,  which  is, 
that  you  would  have  no  underhand — hem ! 
— no  private  tmderstanding  of  any  kind  with 
Mr. — Hycy  Biu-ke." 

"  Me  a  private  understanding  with  Hycy 
Burke  1  What  in  the  devil's  name  has  put 
such  a  crotchet  as  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  I  only  speak  as  I  do,  because  I  believe 
you  have  received  a  private  communication 
from  him." 

"  Have  I,  faith  !  If  so  I  am  obliged  to  you 
— but  I  am  simply  ignorant  of  the  fact  you 
mention  ;  for,  with  my  own  knowledge,  I 
never  received  a  line  from  him  in  my  life." 

"  Then  I  must  be  wrong,"  replied  Harry ; 
"  that  is  all." 

"Wrong  !  Certainly  you  are  wrong.  Hycy 
Burke,  I  am  told,  is  a  compound  of  great 
knave  and  gross  fool,  the  knavery  rather  pre- 
vailing. But  how  is  this  ?  Are  not  you  and 
he  inseparable  ?  " 

"He  is  a  companion,  uncle,  but  not  a 
friend  in  the  true  sense— nor,  indeed,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word.  I  spoke  now,  however, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  transaction, 
and  not  to  his  general  character." 

"Well,  then,  I  have  no  underhand  deal- 
ings with  him,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  nor  ever  had.  I  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge received  a  line  from  him  in  my  life ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  if  he  comes  in  my  way, 
and  that  I  can  make  use  of  him,  I  wilL  Per- 
haps he  may  serve  us  in  the  Elections.  Have 
you  anything  else  to  ask  ?  " 

"No  sir,"  replied  Harry,  laughing.  "Only 
I  hope  you  vrill  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I 
took." 

"Certainly,  with  all  my  heart,  and  you 
shall  be  always  welcome  to  take  the  same 
liberty.     Good-bye,  again." 

Clinton  now  felt  satisfied  that  Hycy's  letter 
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"  Very  good,  Mr.  Burke,  very  good ;  in 
that  case  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"Well,"  pursued  the  father,  in  the  same 
dry,  half-comic,  half-sarcastic  voice,  "but 
what  do  yoM  intend  to  do  with  yourself  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Hycy,  who  felt  that 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  was  setting  in 
against  him,  "  I  shall  take  due  time  to  con- 
sider." 

"  What  height  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  father, 
rather  abruptly. 

"  I  can't  see,  Mr.  Burke,  I  really  can't  see 
what  my  height  has  to  do  with  the  question." 

"Bekaise,"  proceeded  the  other,  "I  have 
some  notion  of  putting  you  into  the  army. 
You  spoke  of  it  wanst  yourself,  remimber ; 
but  then  there's  an  objection  even  to  ihxd,^^ 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  objection,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's  most  likely  you'd  have  to  fight 
— if  you  took  to  the  milintary  trade." 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Burke,  you 
shine  in  the  sarcastic  this  evening." 

"But,  at  any  rate,  you  must  take  your 
chance  for  thai  You're  a  fine,  active  young 
fellow,  and  I  suppose  if  they  take  to  runnin' 
you  won't  be  the  last  of  them." 

"  Good,  Mr.  Burke — proceed,  though." 

"  An'  accordingly  I  have  strong  notions  of 
buying  you  a  corplar's  or  a  sargent's  com- 
mission. A  good  deal  of  that,  however,  de- 
pends upon  yourself;  but,  as  you  say,  Til 
think  of  it." 

Hycy,  who  could  never  bear  ridicule,  es- 
pecially from  the  very  man  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  most,  boimced  up,  and 
after  muttering  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
oath  that  was  unintelligible,  said,  assuming 
all  his  pohte  irony : — 

"  Do  so,  Mr.  Burke  ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good 
evening,  sir." 

"  Oh,  a  good-evening,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
fellow,  "  and  when  you  come  home  from  the 
wars  a  full  non-commissioned  officer,  youll 
be  scowerin'  up  your  halbert  every  Christmas 
an'  Aisther,  I  hope  ;  an'  telling  us  long  stories 
of  all  you  killed  an*  ate  while  you  were  away 
from  us." 

Harry  Clinton,  now  aware  that  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  his  imcle  had  received 
that  morning  was  the  production  of  Hycy, 
resolved  to  watch  the  ganger's  motions  very 
closely.  After  a  great  deal  of  reflection  upon 
Hycy's  want  of  memory  concerning  their 
bargain,  and  upon  a  close  comparison  be- 
tween his  conduct  and  whole  manner  on  the 
night  in  question,  and  his  own  accoimt  of  the 
matter  in  the  course  of  their  last  interview, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  friend  had 
stated  a  gross  falsehood,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended want  of  recollection  was  an  ingenious 
after-thought,  adopted  for  the  purpose   of 


screening  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
whatever  injury  he  might  inflict  upon  Bryan 
M'Mahon. 

"Harry," said  his  uncle,  as  nine  o'clock 
approached,  "I  am  going  upon  duty  to- 
night" 

"  In  what  direction,  sir  ?  may  I  ask." 

"  Yes,  you  may,  but  Fm  not  bound  to  tell 
you.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  secrecy ;  it  is  now  too  late  to 
give  our  gentleman  the  hard  word,  so  I  don't 
care  much  if  I  do  tell  you.  I  am  bound  for 
Ahadarra." 

"For  Ahadarra — you  say  for  Ahadarra^ 
uncle  ?  " 

"  I  do,  nephew." 

"  By  heavens,  he  is  the  deepest  and  most 
consummate  scoundrel  alive,"  exclaimed 
Harry ;  "  I  now  see  it  all  Uncle,  I  wish  to 
God  you  would — would — ^I  don't  know 
what  to  say." 

"  That's  quite  evident,  nor  what  to  think 
either.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  are 
waiting  for  me  in  Ballymacan,  and  so  I  must 
attend  to  my  duty,  Harry." 

"  Is  it  upon  the  strength  of  the  blotted 
letter  you  got  this  morning,  sir,  that  you  are 
now  acting  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  upon  the  strength  of  a  sure 
spy  dispatched  this  day  to  the  premises.  I 
am  a  little  too  shrewd  now,  IVIaster  Harry,  to 
act  solely  upon  anonymous  information.  I 
have  been  led  too  many  devil's  dances  by  it 
in  my  time,  to  be  gulled  in  my  old  age  on 
the  strength  of  it" 

He  immediately  prepared  himself  for  tlie 
elcursion,  mounted  his  horse,  that  was  ca- 
pari8oned  in  a  mUitary  saddle,  the  holsten. 
furnished  with  a  case  of  pistols,  which,  with 
a  double  cajse  that  he  had  on  his  person  and 
two  daggers,  constituted  his  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence. 

Their  path  lay  directly  to  the  south  for 
about  two  miles.  Having  traversed  this  dis- 
tance they  reached  cross-roads,  one  of  which 
branched  towards  the  left  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  rough  brown  upland,  into  which  it 
branched  by  several  littie  pathways  that 
terminated  in  little  villages  or  solitaiy  farm- 
er's housea  For  about  two  miles  more  thev 
were  obliged  to  cross  a  dark  reach  of  waste 
moor,  where  the  soil  was  strong  and  well 
capable  of  cultivation.  Having  avoided  the 
villages  and  more  public  thoroughfares,  they 
pushed  upward  until  they  came  into  the 
black  heath  itself,  where  it  was  impossible 
'that  horses  could  travel  in  such  darkness  as 
then  prevailed  ;  for  it  was  past  ten  o  clock, 
near  the  close  of  December.  Clinton  conse- 
quently left  his  horse  in  the  care  of  two  sol- 
diers on  a  bit  of  green  meadow  by  the  side 
of  Ahadarra  Lough — a  small  tarn  or  moim- 
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tain  lake  about  two  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter. Thej  then  pushed  up  a  long  round 
swelling  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
a  considerable  stretch  of  cultivated  land  with 
Bryan  M'Mahon's  new  and  improved  houses 
at  the  head  of  it.  This  they  kept  to  their 
right  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  wild 
but  beautiful  and  picturesque  Glen  of  Al- 
thadhawan,  which  however  was  somewhat 
beyond  the  distance  they  had  to  go.  At 
length,  after  breasting  another  hill  which 
was  lost  in  the  base  of  CuUimore,  they 
dropped  down  rapidly  into  a  deep  glen 
through  which  ran  a  httle  streamlet  that 
took  its  rise  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
them,  and  which  supplied  the  apparatus  for 
distillation  with  soft  clear  water.  This  they 
followed  until  near  the  head  of  the  glen, 
where,  in  a  position  which  might  almost  es- 
cape even  a  ganger's  eye,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search. 

Tumbled  around  them  in  all  directions 
were  a  quantity  of  gigantic  rocks  thrown  as 
it  were  at  random  diuing  some  Titanic  war- 
fare or  diversion — between  two  of  which  the 
still-house  was  built  in  such  a  way,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  smoke  in  dajUght,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover  it,  or  at  all 
events,  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  human  being. 

On  entering,  Clinton  and  his  men  were  by 
no  means  surprised  to  find  the  place  de- 
serted, for  this  in  fact  was  frequently  the 
case  on  such  occasions.  On  looking  through 
the  premises,  which  they  did  by  the  light  of 
a  lai'ge  fire,  they  found  precisely  that  which 
had  been  mentioned  in  Hycy's  letter — to 
wit,  the  Still,  the  Head,  and  the  Worm  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  broken  rundlet 
or  two,  and  a  crazy  vessel  of  wash  that  was 
not  worth  removing,  there  was  nothing 
whatsoever  besides. 

The  Still  was  on  the  fire  half  filled  virith 
water,  the  Head  was  on  the  Still,  and  the 
Worm  was  attached  to  the  Head  precisely  as 
if  they  were  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

"  Ay,"  said  CUnton,  on  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  *'  I  think  I  understand  ti^s  affair.  It  s 
a  disappointment  in  one  sense — ^but  a  sui*e 
enough  card  in  another.  The  fine  is  certain, 
and  Ahadarra  is  most  undoubtedly  in  lor  it" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  Hie  Country — Hycy^B  FriendaJnp  for  Bryan 
ITMahon — BryarC%  Interview  with  JU»  Landlord, 

Brtan  M'Mahon's  last  interview  with 
Fethertonge  was  of  so  cheering  a  nature, 
and  indicated  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman 


so  much  true  and  sterling  kindness  towards 
the  young  man  and  his  family,  that  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  on  leaving  him,  and  after 
naving  turned  their  conversation  over  in  his 
mind,  that  he  might  place  every  confidence 
in  the  assurance  he  had  given  him.  His 
father,  too,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  Feathertonge,  felt  equally  gratified 
at  Bryan's  report  of  tiieir  interview,  as  indeed 
did  the  whole  family ;  they  consequently 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  the  im- 
provements which  they  were  making  on  their 
farma 

The  situation  of  the  country  and  neighbor- 
hood at  this  period  was  indeed  pecuUar,  and 
such  as  we  in  this  unhappy  country  have  ex- 
perienced both  before  and  since.  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  there  was  a  partial  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  that  season,  a  circumstance 
which  uniformly  is  the  forerunner  of  famine 
and  sickness.  The  failure,  however,  on  that 
occasion  was  not  caused  by  a  blight  in  the 
haulm,  or,  to  use  plainer  words,  by  a  sudden 
withering  of  the  stalks,  but  by  large  portions 
of  the  seed  failing  to  grow,  llie  partial 
scarcity,  however,  occasioned  by  this,  al- 
though it  did  not  constitute  what  con  with 
propriety  be  termed  famine,  cause  the  great 
mass  of  pauperism  which  such  a  season 
always  extends  and  increases,  to  press  so 
heavily  upon  the  struggling  farmers,  that 
their  patience  and  benevolence  became  alike 
tired  out  and  exhausted.  This  perpetually 
recurring  calamity  acts  with  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  those  persons  in  the  country 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  in- 
dependent. It  depnves  them  of  hope,  and 
consequently  of  energy,  and  by  rc-laxing  the 
spirit  of  industry  which  has  animated  them, 
tends  in  the  course  of  time  to  unite  them  to 
the  great  body  of  pauperism  which  oppresses 
and  eats  up  the  country.  But  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  This  evil  alone  is  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  the  industiial  energies  of  th« 
class  we  mention  ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  hitherto  independent  farmer  has  to 
contend  with  high  rents,  want  of  sympathy 
in  his  landlord,  who  probably  is  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence,  and  has  never  seen  him 
perhaps  in  his  Ufe  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  is  left  to  the  sharp  practice  and 
pettifogging,  but  plausible  rapacity  of  a  dis- 
honest agent,  who  feels  that  he  is  irrespon- 
sible, and  may  act  the  petty  tryant  and  vin- 
dictive oppressor  if  he  wishes,  'having  no  re- 
straint over  his  principles  but  his  interest, 
which,  so  far  from  restraining,  only  guides 
and  stimulates  them  ; — when  we  reflect  upon 
all  this,  and  feel,  besides,  that  the  political 
principles  iipon  which  the  country  is  governed 
are  those  that  are  calculated  to  promote 
British  at  the  expense  of  Irish  i3\t«s«?^— "^^ 
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say,  when  we  reflect  upon  and  ponder  over 
all  this,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
prudent,  the  industrious,  and  tiie  respectable, 
who  see  nothing  but  gradual  dedine  and 
ultimate  pauperism  before  them — who  feel 
themselves  neglected  and  overlooked,  and 
know  that  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  they 
are  liable  to  those  oppressive  onsets  of  dis- 
tress, sickness,  and  famine — we  need  not,  we 
repeat,  feel  at  all  surprised  that  those  who 
constitute  this  industrious  and  respectable 
class  should  fly  from  the  evils  which  sur- 
roimd  them,  and  abandon,  whilst  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  doing  so,  the  country  in 
which  such  evils  are  permitted  to  exist 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  or  rather  upon 
these  principles,  and  for  these  reasons,  that 
the  industry,  the  moral  feeling,  the  inde- 

Eendence,  and  the  strength  of  the  country 
ave  been  passing  out  of  it  for  years — Cleaving 
it,  season  after  season,  weaker,  more  im- 
poverished, and  less  capable  of  meeting  those 
periodical  disasters  which,  we  may  almost 
say,  are  generated  by  the  social  disorder  and 
politicEd  misnde  of  the  country. 

The  fact  is,  and  no  reasonable  or  honest 
man  capable  of  disencumbering  himself  of 
political  prejudices  can  deny  it,  t£at  up  until 
a  recent  period  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people  —  the  whole  people  —  were  mainly 
looked  upon  and  used  as  political  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes,  but  not  at 
all  entitled  to  the  possession  of  separate  or 
independent  interests  in  their  own  right 
It  is  true  they  were  allowed  the  possession 
of  the  forty-shiUing  franchise  ;  but  will  any 
man  say  that  the  existence  of  that  civil  right 
was  a  benefit  to  the  country  ?  So  far  from 
that,  it  was  a  mere  engine  of  corruption,  and 
becai)ae,  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  demoralizing 
curses  that  ever  degraded  a  people.  Perjury, 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty,  were  its 
fruits,  and  the  only  legacy  it  left  to  the 
country  was  an  enormous  mass  of  pauperism, 
and  a  national  morality  comparatively  vitia- 
ted and  depraved,  in  spite  of  all  religious  in- 
fluence and  of  domestic  afifections  that  are 
both  strong  and  tender.  Indeed  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
has  been  more  injurious  to  the  country  in  a 
pohtical  than  in  a  moral  sense.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  had  a  powerful  effect  in  producing 
the  evils  that  we  now  suffer,  and  our  strong 
tendencies  to  social  disorganization.  By  it 
the  landlords  were  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
multiplying  votes,  to  encourage  the  subdi- 
vision of  small  holdings  into  those  that  were 
actually  only  nominal  or  fictitious,  and  the 
consequences  were,  that  in  multiplying  votes 
they  were  multiplying  families  that  had  no 
fixed  means  of  subsistence — multiplying  in 


fact  a  pauper  population — multiplying  not 
only  perjury,  fraud,  falsehood,  and  dis* 
honesty,  but  destitution,  misery,  disease  and 
death.  By  the  forty-shillhig  franchise,  the 
landlords  encumbered  the  soil  with  a  loose 
and  unsettled  population  that  possessed  with- 
in itself,  as  poverty  always  does,  a  fearful 
facihty  of  reproduction — a  population  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  independent  class 
of  farmers  and  yeomen,  but  which  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  the  territory  of  the  coimtry. 
The  moment  however,  when  the  system 
which  produced  and  ended  this  wretched 
class,  ceased  to  exist,  they  became  not  only 
valueless  in  a  political  sense,  but  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  energies  of  the  country,  and 
an  idmost  insuperable  impediment  to  its  pros- 
perity. This  great  evil  the  landlords  could 
conjure  up,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  it  since.  Like  Frankenstein  in  the  novel, 
it  pursues  them  to  the  present  moment,  and 
must  be  satisfied  or  appeased  in  some  way, 
or  it  will  unquestionably  destroy  them. 
From  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  until 
now,  an  incessant  struggle  of  opposing  in- 
terests has  been  going  on  in  the  country. 
The  ''  forties "  and  their  attendants  must  be 
fed ;  but  the  soul  on  which  they  live  in  its 
present  state  is  not  capable  of  at  the  same 
time  supportmg  them  and  affording  his 
claims  to  the  landlord  ;  for  the  food  must  go 
to  England  to  pay  the  rents  and  the  poor 
"  forties  "  must  starve.  They  are  now  in  the 
way  of  the  landlord — they  are  now  in  the 
way  of  the  farmer — they  are  in  fact  in  way 
of  each  other,  and  unless  some  wholesome 
and  human  principle,  either  of  domestic  em- 
ployment or  colonial  emigration,  or  perhaps 
both,  shall  be  adopted,  they  will  continue  to 
embarrass  the  country,  and  to  drive  out  of 
it,  always  in  connection  with  other  causes, 
the  very  class  of  persons  that  constitute  its 
remaining  strength. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  narrative  the 
neighborhood  of  Ballymacan  was  in  an  un- 
setUed  and  distressful  state.  The  small 
farmers,  and  such  as  held  from  six  to  sixteen 
acres,  at  a  rent  which  they  could  at  any 
period  with  difficulty  pay,  were  barely  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  fkunilies 
upon  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  so  that 
the  claims  of  the  landlord  were  out  of  the 
question.  Such  a  position  as  this  to  the  un- 
happy class  we  speak  of,  is  only  another 
name  for  ruin.  The  bailiff  who  always  lives 
upon  the  property,  seeing  their  condition, 
and  knowing  tiiat  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  coming  gale,  reports  accordingly  to  the 
agent,  who,  now  cognizant  that  there  is  only 
one  look-up  for  the  rent,  seizes  the  poor 
man's  com  and  cattle,  leaving  himself  and 
his  family  within  cold  walls^  and  at  an  extin- 
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gnished  heariL  In  this  condition  were  a 
vast  number  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lo- 
cality laid  in  our  narrative.  The  extraordin- 
ary, but  natural  anxiety  for  holding  land,  and 
the  equally  ardent  spirit  of  competition  which 
prevails  in  the  country,  are  always  ready  ar- 
guments in  the  mouiii  of  the  landlord  and 
agent,  when  they  wish  to  raise  the  rent  or 
eject  the  tenant  "  If  you  won*t  pay  me  such 
a  rent,  ~  there  are  plenty  that  wilL  I  have 
been  offered  more  than  you  pay,  and  more 
than  I  ask,  and  you  know  I  must  look  to  my 
own  interests ! "  In  this  case  it  is  very  like- 
ly that  the  landlord  speaks  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  and  as  he  is  pressed  on  by  his  neces* 
aities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on 
the  other,  the  state  of  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced with  respect  to  landed  prox)erty  and 
its  condition  may  be  easily  conceived. 

In  addition,  however,  to  all  we  have  already 
detailed,  as  afifecting  the  neighborhood  of 
Ahadarra^  we  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  tenantry  upon  the  surrounding 
property  were  soon  about  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  contested  election.  Chevydale  had 
been  the  sitting  member  during  two  sessions 
of  Parliament  He  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  an  Emancipator  and  Liberal ;  but  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  he  did  not  get  his 
seat  upon  these  principlea  He  had  been  a 
convert  to  Liberdism  since  his  election,  and 
'at  the  approaching  crisis  stood,  it  was 
thought,  but  an  indifferent  chance  of  being 
re-elected.  The  gentleman  who  had  sat  be- 
fore was  a  sturdy  Conservative,  a  good  deal 
bigoted  in  politics,  but  possessing  that  rare 
and  inestimable  quality,  or  rather  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  constitute  an  honest 
man.  He  was  a  Major  Yanston,  a  man  of 
good  property,  and  although  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  suauUer  in  modo,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  his  worth  and  sincerity,  he  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  the  people,  who  in  gen- 
eral relish  sincerity  and  honesty  wherever 
they  find  them  in  public  men. 

Having  thus  fax  digressed,  we  now  beg 
leave  to  resume  our  narrative  and  once  more 
return,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  state  of 
things  so  painful  to  the  progress  of  those 
circumstances  which  involve  the  fate  of  our 
humble  individuals  who  constitute  our  dram- 
atis personos, 

\  The  seizure  of  the  distillery  apparatus  on 
M'Mahon's  farm  of  Ahadarra,  was  in  a  few 
days  followed  by  knowledge  of  the  ruin  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  involve  that  excel- 
lent and  industrious  young  man.  At  this 
time  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  in  exis- 
tence against  illicit  distillation,  but  of  so  re- 
cent a  date  that  it  was  only  when  a  seizure 
similar  to  the  foregoing  had  been  made, 
that  the  people  in  any  particular  district  be- 


came acquainted  with  it.  By  this  enactment 
the  offending  individual  was  looked  upon  as 
having  no  farther  violated  the  laws  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  than  those  who  had 
never  been  engaged  in  such  pursuits  at  alL 
In  other  words,  the  innocent  were  equally 
punished  with  the  guilty.  A  heavy  fine  was 
imposed — not  on  the  offender,  but  on  the 
whole  townland  in  which  he  lived ;  so  that 
the  guilt  of  one  individual  was  not  visited  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  culprit  himself, 
but  equally  distributed  in  all  its  penalties 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question,  who  may  have  had  neither  act  nor 
part  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  whatso- 
ever. 

Bryan  MTVIahon,  on  discovering  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  it  placed  him,  scarcely 
knew  on  what  hand  to  turn.  His  family 
were  equally  alarmed,  and  with  just  reason. 
Illicit  distillation  had  been  carried  to  incred- 
ible lengths  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  statute  in  question  was  enacted  with 
a  hope  that  it  might  unite  the  people  in  a 
kind  of  legal  confederacy  against  a  system 
so  destructive  of  industry  and  morals.  The 
act,  however  ill-judged,  and  impolitic  at 
best*  was  not  merely  imperative, — but 
fraught  with  ruin  and  bloodshed.  It  im- 
mediately became  the  engine  of  malice  and 
revenge  between  individual  enemies — often 
between  rival  factions,  and  not  unfrequently 
between  parties  instigated  against  each  other 
by  poUti^  rancor  and  hatred.  Indeed,  so 
destructive  of  the  lives  and  morals  of  the 
people  was  it  foimd,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  it  was  repealed,  but  not  until 
it  had  led  to  repeated  murders  and  brought 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  many  an  unoffend- 
ing and  industrious  family. 

Bryan  now  bethought  him  of  the  warnings 
he  had  received  from  the  ganger  and  Fether- 
tonge,  and  resolved  to  see  both,  that  ho 
might  be  enabled,  if  possible,  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  plot  that  had  been  laid  for  his 
destruction.  He  accordingly  went  down  to 
his  father's  at  Carriglass,  where  he  had  nut 
been  long  when  Hycy  Burke  made  his  ap- 
pearance, ''Having  come  that  far  on  his 
way,''  he  said,  "  to  see  him,  and  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  report  that  had  gone  abroad 
respecting  the  heavy  resonsibihty  under 
which  the  illicit  distillation  had  placed  him.** 
Bryan  was  naturally  generous  and  without 
suspicion ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  not  entertain  some 
slight  surmises  touching  the  sincerity  of 
Burke. 

"What  is  this,  Bryan?"  said  the  latter. 
"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you're  in  for  the 
Fine,  as  report  goes  ?  " 

"It's  quite  possible,"  replied Br^«^\  •*  ^^sk 
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yesterday  I  got  a  notice  of  proceedings  from 
tlie  Board  of  Excise." 

"  But,"  pui-sued  his  friend,  "  what  devil 
could  have  tempted  you  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  illicit  dislillation  ?  Didn't  you  know 
the  danger  of  it?  " 

"I  had  no  more  to  do  with  it,"  replied 
Brj'an,  "than  you  had — nor  I  don't  even 
rightly  know  yet  who  had  ;  though,  indeed,  I 
believe  I  may  say  it  was  these  vagabonds, 
the  Hogans,  that  has  their  hands  in  every- 
tiling  that's  wicked  and  disgraceful  They 
would  i-uin  me  if  they  could,"  said  Bryan, 
**  and  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  hope  of  doing 
so  that  they  set  up  the  still  where  they  did." 

"  Well,  now,"  replied  Hycy,  with  an  air  of 
eaoy  and  natural  generosity,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  so  :  they  are  d — d  scoundrels, 
or  rather  common  ruffians,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
still,  Biyan,  I  don't  like  to  suspect  even  such 
vagabonds  without  good  grounda  Bad  as 
we  know  them  to  be,  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  are  capable  of  setting  about 
such  an  act  for  the  diabolical  purpose  of 
bringing  you  to  ruin.  Perhaps  they  merely 
deemed  the  place  on  your  farm  a  convenient 
one  to  build  a  still-house  in,  and  that  they 
never  thought  further  about  it" 

**  Or  what,"  replied  Bryan,  "  if  there  was 
some  one  behind  their  backs  who  is  worse 
than  themselves  ?  Mightn't  sich  a  thing  as 
that  be  possible  ?  " 

"True,"  replied  Hycy,  "true,  indeed — 
that's  not  improbable.  Stay — no — ^well  it 
may  be— but — no — I  can't  tliink  it" 

"  What  is  it  you  can't  think  ?  " 

"Why,  such  a  thing  might  be,"  proceeded 
Hycy,  "  if  you  have  an  enemy  ;  but  I  think, 
Brj'an,  you  are  too  well  liked — and  justly  so 
too — if  you  vnM  excuse  me  for  saying  so  to 
your  face — to  have  any  enemy  capable  of  go- 
ing such  nefarious  lengths  as  that" 

Bryan  paused  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
struck  with  the  truth  of  Hycy's  observation 
— "  There's  raison,  sure  enough  in  what  you 
say,  Hycy,"  he  observed.  "I  don't  know 
that  I  have  a  single  enemy — unless  the 
Hogans  themselves — that  would  feel  any 
satisfaction  in  drivin'  me  to  destruction." 

"And  besides,"  continued  Hycy,  "be- 
tween you  and  me  now,  Bryan,  who  the  devil 
with  an  ounce  of  sense  in  his  head  would 
trust  such  scoundrels,  or  put  himself  in  their 
power  ?  " 

Br^'an  considered  this  argument  a  still 
more  forcible  one  than  the  other. 

"That's  stronger  still,"  he  replied,  "and 
indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  tiiat  after  all, 
Hycy,  it  happened  as  you  say.  Teddy  Phats 
I  think  nothing  at  all  about,  for  the  poor, 
misshapen  vagabone  will  distil  poteen  for 
any  one  that  employs  him." 


"  True,"  replied  the  other,  "I  agree  with 
you  ;  but  what's  to  be  done,  Bryan  ?  for 
that's  the  main  point  now." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Bryan,  who  now 
began  to  feel  nothing  but  kindness  towards 
Hycy,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
that  young  fellow  evidently  took  in  his  mis- 
fortune, for  such,  in  serious  truth,  it  must  be 
called.  "  I  am  the  only  proprietor  of  Aha- 
darra,"  he  proceeded,  "  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  whole  fine  falls  on  my  should- 
ers." 

"Ay,  that's  the  devil  of  it;  but  at  all 
event^  Bnran,  there  is  nothing  got  in  this 
world  vntnout  exertion  and  energy.  Mr. 
Chevydale,  the  Member,  is  now  at  home :  he 
has  come  down  to  canvass  for  the  coming 
election.  I  would  recommend  you  to  see 
him  at  once.  You  know — but  perhaps  you 
don't  though — that  his  brother  is  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise ;  so  that  I  don*t 
know  any  man  who  can  serve  you  more 
effectually  than  Chevydale,  if  he  wishes." 

"  But  what  could  he  do  ?  "  asked  Bryan. 

"  Why,  by  backing  a  memorial  from  you, 
stating  the  particulars,  and  making  out  a 
strong  case,  ho  might  get  the  fine  reduced. 
I  shad  draw  up  such  a  memorial  if  you 
wish."  . 

"  Thank  you,  Hycy — ^Fm  obliged  to  you — 
these,  I  dare  say,  will  be  the  proper  steps  to 
take — thank  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  but  perhaps  I  may  serve  you 
a  little  in  another  way.  I'm  very  intimate 
with  Harry  Clinton,  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  able  to  influence  the  unde  a  little 
through  the  nephew." 

"  It's  whispered  that  you  might  do  more 
through  the  niece,"  replied  Bryan,  laughing  ; 
"  is  that  true  ?  " 

"Nonsense,  I  tell  you,"  replied  Hycy, 
affecting  confusion  ;  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
Bryan,  say  nothing  about  that ;  how  did  it 
come  to  your  ears  ?  '* 

"  Faith,  and  that's  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I  know  I 
heard  it  somewhere  of  late." 

"  It's  not  a  subject,  of  course,"  continued 
Hycy,  "  that  I  should  wish  to  become  the 
topic  of  vulgar  comment  or  conversation, 
and  I'd  much  rather  you  would  endeavor  to 
discountenance  it  whenever  you  hear  it 
spoken  of.  At  all  events,  whether  with  niece 
or  nephew,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "you  may  rest 
assured,  that  whatever  service  I  can  render 
you,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  it  You  and  I 
have  had  a  slight  misunderstanding,  but  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  Bryan,  it  should  be  a 
bitter  one  indeed  that  a  man — a  generous 
man  at  least, — would  or  ought  to  remem- 
ber." 

This  convei*sation  took  place  whilst  Bryan 
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was  proceeding  to  Fethertonge's,  Hycy  being 
also  on  his  way  home.  On  arriving  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  which  led  to  Jemmy  Burke's, 
Hycy  caught  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
which  he  squeezed  with  an  affectionate 
warmth,  so  cordial  and  sincere  in  its  charac- 
ter that  Bryan  cast  every  shadow  of  suspicion 
to  the  winda 

"  Cheer  up,  Bryan,  all  will  end  better  than 
you  think,  I  hope.  I  shaU  draw  up  a  memo- 
rial for  you  tills  evening,  as  strongly  and 
forcibly  as  possible,  and  any  other  assistance 
that  I  can  render  you  in  this  unhappy  diffi- 
culty I  will  do  it  I  know  I  am  about  nine- 
ty pounds  in  your  debt,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  you  in  this  way,  or  giving  you  fair 
words,  I  ought  rather  to  pay  you  your  mon- 
ey. The  *  gentleman,'  however,  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  present,  but  I  trust — " 

"Not  a  word  about  it,"  said  Bryan, 
"  youll  oblige  me  if  you'll  di-op  that  part  of 
the  subject;  but  listen,  Hycy, — I  think 
you're  generous  and  a  littie  extravagant,  and 
both  is  a  good  man's  case — but  that's  not 
what  I'm  going  to  spake  about,  truth's  best 
at  all  times ;  I  heard  that  you  were  my  ene- 
my, and  I  was  desired  to  be  on  my  guard 
against  you." 

Hycy  looked  at  him  vnth  that  kind  of  sur- 
prise which  is  natural  to  an  innocent  man, 
and  simply  said,  "May  I  ask  by  whom, 
Brvan  ?  " 

"  I  may  tell  you  some  other  time,"  replied 
Bryan,  *'  but  I  won't  now  ;  aU  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I'm  sure  that 
ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me,  Bryan," 
said  the  other,  and  then  after  returning  a 
few  steps,  he  caught  M'Mahon's  hand  again, 
and  shaking  it  warmly,  once  more  added, 
"  God  bless  you,  Bryan ;  you  are  a  generous 
high-minded  young  fellow,  and  I  only  wish 
I  was  like  you." 

Bryan,  after  they  had  separated,  felt  that 
Hycy's  advice  was  the  very  best  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  as  he  had  heard 
for  the  first  time  that  Chevydale  was  in  the 
country,  he  resolved  to  go  at  once  and  state 
to  him  the  peculiar  grievance  under  which 
he  labored. 

Chevydale's  house  was  somewhat  nearer 
Ahadarra  than  Fethertonge's,  but  on  the 
flame  line  of  road,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  his  landlord. 
The  mansion  indeed  was  a  fine  one.  It 
stood  on  the  brow  of  a  gentie  eminence, 
which  commanded  a  glorious  prospect  of 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country.  Behind, 
the  landscape  rose  graduaUy  until  it  termin- 
ated  in  a  range  of  mountains  that  protected 
the  house  from  the  north.  The  present 
structure  was  modem,  having  been  built  by 


old  Chevydale,  previous  to  his  marriage.  It 
was  large  and  simple,  but  so  majestic  in  ap- 
pearance, that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
harmony  that  subsisted  between  its  propor 
tions  and  the  magnificent  old  trees  which 
studded  the  glorious  lawn  that  surrounded 
it,  and  rose  in  thick  extensive  masses  that 
stretched  far  away  behind  the  house.  It 
stood  in  a  park,  which  for  the  beauties  of 
wood  and  water  was  indeed  worthy  of  its  fine 
simplicity  and  grandeur — ^a  park  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  or  the  wild,  predominated 
most.  And  yet  in  this  princely  residence 
Mr.  Chevydale  did  not  reside  more  than  a 
month,  or  at  most  two,  during  the  whole 
year. 

On  reaching  the  hall-door,  MTVIahon  in- 
quired from  the  servant  who  appeared,  if  he 
could  see  Mr.  Chevydale. 

"Tm  afraid  .not,"  said  the  servant,  "  but  I 
will  see ;  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Bryan  Miklahon,  of  Ahadarra,  one  of  his 
tenantsL" 

The  servant  returned  to  him  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  said,  "  Yes,  he  will  see  you  ;  fol- 
low me." 

Bryan  entered  a  library,  where  he  found 
his  landlord  and  Fethertonge  apparentiy  en 
gaged  in  business,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  he  overheard  Chevydale  saying— 
"  No,  no,  I  shall  always  see  my  tenants." 

Bryan  nutde  his  Seisan  J  in  his  o^ 
plain  way,  and  Chevydale  said — 

"  Are  you  M'Mahon  of  Ahadara  ?  " 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  much  older  man," 
said  Chevydale,  "there  certainly  must  be 
some  mistake  here,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Fethertonge.  "  M'Mahon  of  Ahadarra  was 
a  middle-aged  man  several  years  ago,  but 
this  person  is  young  enough  to  be  his  man." 

"  You  speak  of  his  uncle,"  replied  Fether- 
tonge, "who  is  dead.  This  young  man,  who 
now  owns  his  uncle's  farm,  is  son  to  Thomas 
M'Mahon  of  Carriglass.  How  is  your  father, 
M'Mahon  ?  I  hope  he  bears  up  well  \mder 
his  recent  loss." 

"Indeed  but  poorly,  sir,"  replied  Brj'an, 
"  I  fear  he'll  never  be  the  same  man." 

Chevydale  here  took  to  reading  a  newspa-  - 
per,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  appeared  to  be  al- 
together unconscious  of  Bryan's  presence. 

"Tm  afeard,  sir,"  said  Bryan,  addressing 
himself  to  the  agent,  who  was  the  only  per- 
son likely  to  hear  him,  "Pm  afeard,  sir,  that 
Fve  got  into  trouble." 

"  Into  trouble  ?  how  is  that  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  there  was  a  Still,  Head,  and 
Worm  found  upon  Ahadarra,  and  Fm  going 
to  be  fined  for  it" 

"  M'Mahon,"  replied  the  agents "  lQsa.^8R8fc^ 
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rr  to  hear  this,  both  on  your  own  account 
and  that  of  your  family.  If  I  don't  mistake, 
you  were  cautioned  and  warned  against  this; 
but  it  was  useless ;  yes,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
and  for  you,  too." 

I  "  I  don't  properly  understand  you,  sir,** 
said  Biyan. 

"  Did  I  not  myself  forewarn  you  against 
having  anything  to  do  in  matters  contrary  to 
the  law  ?  You  must  remember  I  did,  and 
on  the  very  last  occasion,  too,  when  you 
were  in  my  office." 

"  I  remember  it  right  well,  sir,"  replied 
Br}'an,  **  and  I  say  now  as  I  did  then,  tihat  I 
am  not  the  man  to  break  the  law,  or  have 
act  or  part  in  anything  that's  contrary  to  it 
I  know  nothing  about  this  business,  except 
that  three  ruffianly  looking  fellows  named 
Hogan,  common  tinkers,  and  conmion  vaga- 
bonds to  boot — men  that  are  my  enemies — 
are  the  persons  by  all  accounts  who  set  up 
tlie  still  on  my  property.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  no  more  to  do  in  it  or  with  it  than  your- 
self or  Mr.  Chevy  dale  here." 

"  Well,"  replied  Fethertonge,  "  I  hope  not 
I  should  feel  much  disappointed  if  you  had, 
but  you  know,  Bryan,"  he  added,  good- 
humoredly,  "  we  could  scarcely  expect  that 
you  should  admit  such  a  piece  of  folly,  not  to 
call  it  by  a  harsher  name." 

"If  I  had  embarked  in  it,"  replied  MTVIa- 
hon,  "  I  sartinly  would  not  deny  it  to  you 
or  Mr.  Chevydale,  at  least ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  nothing  more  about  it,  than 
simply  it  was  these  ruffians  and  a  fellow 
named  Phats,  a  Distiller,  that  set  it  a-work- 
ing, — however,  the  question  is,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  If  I  must  pay  the  fine  for  the  whole 
townland,  it  will  beggar  me — ruin  me.  It 
was  that  brought  me  to  my  landlord  here," 
he  added  ;  "  I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a  brother 
a  CJommissioner  of  Excise  ?  " 

"Eh?  what  is  that?"  asked  Chevydale, 
looking  up  suddenly  as  Bryan  aaked  the 
question. 

M'Mahon  was  obliged  to  repeat  all  the  cir- 
cumstances once  more,  as  did  Feathertonge 
the  warning  he  had  given  him  against  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  illegal  proceedings. 

"I  am  to  get  a  memorial  drawn  up  to- 
morrow, sir,"  proceeded  Bryan,  "  and  I  was 
thinking  that  by  giving  the  Board  of  Excise 
a  true  statement  of  the  case,  they  might  re- 
duce the  fine  ;  if  they  don't,  I  am  ruined — 
that's  aU." 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  landlord,  "  that  is  a 
very  good  course  to  take  ;  indeed,  your  only 
course." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  proceeded  Bryan, "  that  as  you 
now  know  the  true  circumst^ces  of  the  case, 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  support  my  petition ; 
I  believe  your  brother,  sir,  is  one  of  the  Com- 


missioners ;  you  would  sartinly  be  able  to  do 
somethmg  with  him." 

"No,"  repUed  Chevydale,  "I  would  not 
ask  anything  f|X)m  him  ;  but  I  shall  support 
your  Petition,  and  try  what  I  can  do  with 
the  other  Commissioners.  On  principle, 
however,  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  ask  any- 
thing from  my  brother." 

"  Will  I  bring  you  the  Petition,  sir?  "  asked 
Bryan. 

"  Fetch  me  the  Petition." 

"And  Bryan,"  said  Fethertonge,  raising 
his  finger  at  him  as  if  by  way  of  warning — 
and  laughing — "hark  ye,  let  this  be  the 
last" 

"  Fethertonge,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  see 
Pratt  has  been  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
confirmed  by  the  Commander-in-Chiel" 

"  You  will  insist  on  it,"  said  Bryan,  in  re- 
ply to  the  agent,  "but — " 

"There  now,  M'Mahon,"  said  the  latter, 
"that  will  do ;  good  day  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  harsh  sentence,  Feth* 
ertonge  ;  will  you  touch  the  bell  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
ringing  as  he  spoke ;  "  Neville's  testimony 
was  very  strong  against  him,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  glass  did  not  certainly  look  like 
sobriety." 

"  I  had  one  other  word  to  say,  gentlemen," 
added  M'Mahon,  "if  you'll  allow  me,  now 
that  I'm  here." 

Fethertonge  looked  at  him  with  a  face  in 
which  might  be  read  a  painful  but  friendly 
rebuke  for  persisting  to  speak,  after  the 
other  had  changed  the  subject.  "I  i*ather 
think  Mr.  Chevydale  would  prefer  hearing  it 
some  other  time,  Bryan." 

"But  you  know  the  proverb,  sir,"  said 
Bryan,  smiling,  "that  there's  no  time  like 
the  present ;  besides  it's  only  a  word." 

"What  is  it?  "  asked  the  landlord. 

"  About  the  leases,  sir,"  rephed  M'Mahon, 
"  to  know  when  it  would  be  convanient  for 
you  to  sign  them." 

Chevydale  looked  from  Bryan  to  the 
agent,  and  again  from  the  agent  to  Bryan,  as 
if  anxious  to  understand  what  the  allusion 
to  leases  meant  At  this  moment  a  servant 
entered,  saying,  "  The  horses  are  at  the  door, 
gentlemen." 

"  Come  some  other  day,  M'Mahon,"  said 
Fethertonge ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  we  are 
going  out  to  ride  now — Agoing  on  our  can- 
vass ?  Come  to  my  office  some  other  day  ; 
Mr.  Chevydale  will  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  country  now,  and  you  need  not 
feel  so  eager  in  the  matter." 

"  Yes,  come  some  other  day,  Mr. — Mr. — 
ay — M'Mahon  ;  if  there  are  leases  to  sign,  of 
coiirse  I  shall  sign  them ;  I  am  always  anxious 
to  do  mj  duty  as  a  landlord.     Come,   or 
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rather  Fethertonge  here  will  miinage  it 
You  know  I  transact  no  business  here  ;  every- 
thing is  done  at  his  office,  unless  when  he 
brings  me  papers  to  sign.  Of  course  I  shall 
sign  any  necesssu-y  paper." 

Bryan  then  withdrew,  after  having  received 
another  friendly  nod  of  remonstrance,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Why  will  you  thus  persist, 
when  you  see  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  these  m  liters  now  ?  Am  I  not  your 
friend?"  Still,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  with  the  result  of  his  visit 
A  shght  sense  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  crept 
over  him,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  at  con- 
^dence,  he  foimd  that  that  which  he  had 
placed  in  Fethertonge,  if  it  did  not  diminish, 
was  most  assuredly  not  becoming  stronger. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  Spar  Between  Kate  and  PhiUp  Tlogan — Bryan 
M*Mahfm  is  Caiitumeil  against  PoUtical  Tempta- 
tion— He  Seeks  Major  Vanston^s  Interest  with  the 
Board  of  Excise, 

The  consequences  of  the  calamity  which 
was  hanging  over  Bryan  M'Mahon's  head, 
had  become  now  pretty  well  understood,  and 
occasioned  a  very  genenil  and  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  likely  to 
involve  him.  Indeed,  almost  every  one  ap- 
peared to  feel  it  more  than  he  himself  did, 
and  many,  who  on  meeting  him,  were  at 
first  disposed  to  offer  him  consolation, 
changed  their  purpose  on  witnessing  his 
cheerful  and  manly  bearing  under  it 
Throughout  the  whole  country  there  was 
but  one  family,  with  another  exception,  that 
felt  gratified  at  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on 
him.  The  exception  we  speak  of  was  no 
other  than  IVIr  Hycy  Burke,  and  the  family 
was  that  of  the  Hogana  As  for  Teddy 
Phats,  he  was  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself 
by  the  loss  of  a  moment's  indiflference  upon 
any  earthly  or  other  subject,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting always  that  it  involved  the  death, 
mutilation,  or  destruction  in  some  shape,  of 
his  great  and  relentless  foe,  the  Ganger, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  hateful  and  villainous  in  life,  and 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  war  with  human 
happiness  at  large.  That  great  professiontd 
instinct,  as  the  French  say,  and  a  strong  un- 
accountable disrelish  of  Hycy  Burke,  were 
the  only  two  feeUngs  that  disturbed  the 
hardened  indiflference  of  his  nature. 

*One  night,  shortly  after  Bryan's  visit  to  his 
landlord,  the  Hogans  and  Phats  were  assem- 
bled in  the  kiln  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  after  having  drunk  nearly 
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three  quarts  of  whiskey  among  them.  The 
young  savages,  as  usuid,  after  the  vagabond 
depredations  or  mischievous  exercises  of  the 
day,  were  snoring  as  we  have  described  them 
before  ;  when  Teddy,  whom  no  quantity  of 
hquor  could  affect  beyond  a  mere  inveterate 
hardness  of  brogue  and  an  indescribable  effort 
at  mirth  and  melody,  exclaimed — "Fwhy, 
dhen,  dat  s  the  stuff ;  and  here's  bad  luck  to 
him  that  paid  fwor  it" 

"111  not  drink  it,  you  ugly  keoiit"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  in  his  deep  and  ruffianly 
voice ;  **  but  come — all  o'  yez  fiU  up  and 
drink  my  toast  Come,  Kate,  you  crame  ot 
hell's  deUghts,  fiU  till  I  give  it  No,"  he 
added  abruptly,  "I  won't  drink  that,  you 
leprechaun  ;  the  man  that  ped  for  it  is  Hycy 
Burke,  and  I  Uke  Hycy  Burke  for  one  thing, 
an'  I'll  not  dhrink  bad  luck  to  him.  Come, 
are  yez  ready  ?  " 

"  Give  it  out,  you  hulk,"  said  Hate,  "  an 
don't  keep  us  here  all  night  over  it" 

"  Here,  then,"  exclaimed  the  savage,  with 
a  grin  of  ferocious  mirth,  distorting  his  grim 
colossal  features  into  a  smile  that  was  fright- 
ful and  inhuman — "Here's  may  Bryan 
M'Mahon  be  soon  a  beggar,  an*  all  his  breed 
the  same !  Drink  it  now,  all  o'  yez,  or,  by 
the  mortal  counthryman,  Fll  brain  the  first 
that'll  refuse  it" 

The  threat,  in  this  case,  was  a  drunken 
one,  and  on  that  very  account  the  more  dan- 
geroua 

"  Well,"  said  Teddy,  "  I  don't  like  to  drink 
it ;  but  if " 

**  Honomondiatd  !    you  d d  disciple," 

thundered  the  giant  "down  wid  it,  or  I'll 
split  your  skull  I " 

Teddy  had  it  down  ere  the  words  were 
concluded. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Hogan,  or  rather 
roared  again,  as  he  fastened  his  blazing  eyes 
on  Kate —  **  what  you  yalla  muUotty,  do  you 
dar  to  refuse?" 

"Ay,  do  /dar  to  refuse  I — an'  Fd  see  you 
fizzin'  on  the  devil's  fryin'-pan,  where  you'll 
fiz  yet  afore  I'd  dhrink  it  Come,  come," 
she  repUed,  her  eye  blazing  now  as  fiercely 
as  his  own,  "keep  quiet,  I  bid  you — keep 
calm  ;  you  ought  to  know  me  now,  I  think." 

"Drink  it"  he  shouted,  "or  111  braiQ 
you." 

"  Howl  him,"  said  Teddy — "  howl  him ; 
there's  murdher  in  his  eye.  My  soul  to  hap- 
piness but  he'll  kiU  her." 

"  Will  he,  indeed  ?  "  said  Bat,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Ned — "  will 
he,  indeed?"  they  shouted.  "Go  on,  Kate, 
you'll  get  fair  play  if  you  want  it — his  eye, 
Teddy  I  ay,  but  look  at  her*8,  man  ahve — ^look 
at  her  altogether!  Qo  on,  Kate — more 
power  1 " 
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Teddy,  on  looking  at  her  again,  literally 
retreated  a  few  paces  from  sheer  terror  of 
the  tremendous  and  intrepid  fury  who  now 
stood  before  him.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  he  observed  the  huge  bones  and 
immense  muscular  development  that  stood 
out  mto  terrible  strength  by  the  force  of  her 
rising  passion.  It  was  the  eye,  however,  and 
the  features  of  the  face  which  filled  him  with 
such  an  accountable  dread.  The  eyes  were 
litei'ally  blazing,  and  tlie  muscles  of  the  face, 
now  cast  into  an  expression  which  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  be  laughter  and  fury,  were 
wrought  up  and  blended  together  in  such  a 
way  as  made  the  very  countenance  tenible 
by  the  emanation  of  murder  which  seemed 
to  break  from  every  feature  of  it.  "Drink 
it,  I  say  again,"  shouted  Philip.  Kate  made 
no  reply,  but,  walking  over  to  where  he  stood, 
she  looked  closely  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 
with  grinding  teeth-"  Not  if  it  Was  to  sav; 
you  from  the  gallows,  where  youTl  swing 
yet;  but  listen."  As  she  spoke  her  words 
were  hoarse  and  low,  there  was  a  volume  of 
powerful  strength  in  her  voice  which  stunned 
one  Hke  the  roar  of  a  lioness.  "Here,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  voice  now  all  at  once  rising  or 
rather  shooting  up  to  a  most  terrific  scream 
— "  here's  a  disgraceful  death  to  Hycy 
Burke  !  and  may  all  that's  good  and  pros- 
perous in  this  world,  ay,  and  in  the  next, 
attend  Bryan  M'jVIahon,  the  honest  man  I 
Now,  Philip,  my  man,  see  how  I  drink  tliem 
both."  And,  having  concluded,  she  swal- 
lowed the  glass  of  whiskey,  and  again  draw- 
ing her  face  within  an  inch  of  his  she  glared 
right  into  his  eyes. 

"Howl  me,"  he  shouted,  "or  111  sthrike, 
an'  we'll  have  a  death  in  the  hpuse." 

She  raised  one  hand  and  waved  it  behind 
her,  as  an  intimation  that  they  should  not 
interfere. 

The  laughter  of  the  brothers  now  passed 
all  bounds.  "No,  Kate,  go  on — we  won't 
interfere.     You  had  better  seize  him." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  let  him  begin  firsts  if 
he  dar." 

"Howl  me,"  shouted  Philip,  "shell  only 
be  killed." 

Another  peal  of  laughter  was  the  sole 
reply  given  to  this  by  the  brothera  "  He's 
goin',"  they  exclaimed,  "he's  gone — the 
white  fedher's  in  him — it's  all  over  wid  him 
— he's  afeerd  of  her,  an'  not  for  nothing 
either — ha  !  ha  I  ha  !  more  power,  Kate !  " 

Stung  by  the  contemptuous  derision  con- 
tained in  this  language,  Phihp  was  stepping 
back  in  order  to  give  himself  proper  room 
for  a  blow,  when,  on  the  very  instant  that  he 
moved,  Kate,  uttering  something  between  a 
howl  and  a  yell,  dashed  her  huge  hands  into 
bis  throat — which  was^   as  is    usual    with 


tinkers,  without  a  cravat — and  in  a  moment 
a  desperate  and  awful  struggle  took  place 
between  them.  Strong  as  Philip  was,  he 
foimd  himself  placed  perfectly  on  the  de- 
fensive by  the  terrific  grip  which  this  furious 
opponent  held  of  his  throat  So  powerful 
was  it,  indeed,  that  not  a  single  instant  waai 
allowed  him  for  the  exercise  of  any  aggressive! 
violence  against  her  by  a  blow,  all  his 
strength  being  directed  to  unclasp  her  hands 
from  his  throat  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  breathe.  As  they  pulled  and  tugged, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  struggle  was 
going  against  him — a  hoarse,  alarming  howl 
once  or  twice  broke  from  him,  that  intimated 
terror  and  distress  on  his  part 

"That's  right,  Kate,"  they  shouted,  "you 
have  him — press  tight — the  windpipe's  goin* 
— bravo  I  he'll  soon  stagger  an'  come  down, 
an'  then  you  may  do  as  yo\x  Uke." 

They  iiigged  on,  and  dragged,  and  panted, 
with  the  furious  vehemence  of  the  exertion  ; 
when  at  length  Philip  shouted,  in  a  voice 
half-stified  by  strangulation,  "Let  g— o — o 
— o,  I — ^I  sa — y — y  ;  ah  I  ah  !  ah  I  " 

Bat  now  ran  over  in  a  ^pirit  of  glee  and 
triumph  that  cannot  well  be  described,  and 
clapping  his  wife  on  the  back,  shouted — 
"  Well  done,  Kate  ;  stick  to  him  for  half  a 
minute  and  he's  yours.  Bravo !  you  clip  o' 
perdition,  bravo  I " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  giant  carcass  of  Philip  tottered  and  fell, 
dragging  Kate  along  with  it,  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  or  loosened  her  hold.  Her 
opponent  now  began  to  sprawl  and  kick  out 
his  feet  from  a  sense  of  sufifocation,  and  in 
attempting  to  call  for  assistance,  nothing  but 
low,  deep  gurgling  noises  could  issue  from 
his  Ups,  now  livid  with  the  pressure  on  his 
throat  and  covered  with  foam.  His  face,  too, 
at  all  times  dark  and  savage,  became  literally 
black,  and  he  uttered  such  sternutations  as, 
on  seeing  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  diminished  struggles  which  betoken 
exhaustion,  induced  Teddy  to  rush  over  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  from  her 
clutches. 

"  Aisy,"  said  the  others  ;  "  let  them  alone 
— a  Htde  thing  wiU  do  it  now — it's  almost 
oyer— she  has  given  him  his  gruel— an' 
divil's  cure  to  him — he  knew  well  enough 
what  she  could  do — but  he  would  have  it" 

Faint  convulsive  movements  were  all  now 
that  could  be  noticed  in  the  huge  Umbs  of 
their  brother,  and  still  the  savage  tigress 
was  at  his  throaty  when  her  husband  at 
length  said  : — 

"  It's  time,  Ned — it's  time — she  may  cany 
it  too  far — he's  quiet  enough  now.  Come 
away,  Kate,  it's  all  right — let  him  alone — let 
go  your  hoult  of  him." 
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Kate,  however,  as  if  she  had  tasted  his 
blood,  would  listen  to  no  such  language  ;  all 
the  force,  and  energies,  and  bloody  instincts 
of  the  incarnate  fury  were  aroused  within 
her,  and  she  still  stuck  to  her  victim. 

"  Be  japers  shell  kill  him,"  shouted  Bat, 
rushing  to  her  ;  "  come,  Ned,  till  we  unclasp 
her — take  care— pull  quickly — bloody  wars, 
he's  dead  !— Kate,  you  divil ! — ^you  fury  of 
hell !  let  go— let  go,  I  say." 

Kate,  however,  heard  him  not,  but  still 
tugged  and  stuck  to  the  throat  of  Philip's 
quivering  carcass,  until  by  a  united  effort 
they  at  length  disentangled  her  iron  clutches 
from  it,  upon  which  she  struggled  and 
howled  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  attempted 
with  a  strength  that  seemed  more  akin  to 
the  emotion  of  a  devil  than  that  of  a  woman 
to  get  at  him  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
complete  her  work. 

"  Come,  Kate,"  said  her  husband,  "  you're 
a  Trojan — by  japers  you're  a  Trojan  ;  you've 
settled  him  any  way — is  there  life  in  him  ?  " 
he  asked,  **  if  tliere  is,  dash  wather  or  some- 
thing in  his  face,  an'  drag  him  up  out  o'  that 
— ha !  ha  !  Well  done,  Kate  ;  only  for  you 
we'd  lead  a  fine  life  wid  him — ay !  an'  a  fine 
life  that  is — a  hard,  life  we  led  until  you  did 
come— there  now,  more  power  to  you — by 
the  livin'  Counthryman,  there's  not  your 
aquil  in  Europe — come  now,  settle  down, 
an'  don't  keep  all  movin'  that  way  as  if  you 
wor  at  him  again — sit  down  now,  an*  here's 
another  glass  of  whiskey  for  you." 

In  the  mean  time,  Ned  and  Teddy  Phats 
succeeded  in  recovering  Philip,  whom  they 
dragged  over  and  placed  upon  a  kind  of 
bench,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak — but  ever 
and  anon  he  shook  his  head,  and  stretched 
his  neck,  and  drew  his  breath  deeply,  putting 
his  hands  up  from  time  to  time  as  if  he 
strove  to  set  his  windpipe  more  at  ease. 

"Here  Phil,  my  hairo,"  said  his  trium- 
phant brother  Bat,  **  take  another  glass,  an' 
may  be  for  all  so  strong  and  murdherin'  as 
vou  are  wid  others  you  now  know — an*  you 
knew  before  what  our  woman  can  do  at 
home  wid  you." 

"  I've— hoch — ^hoch — Fve  done  wid  her — 
she's  no  woman  ;  there's  a  devil  in  her,  an' 
if  you  take  my  advice,  it's  to  Priest  M'Scad- 
dhan  you'd  bring  her,  an*  have  the  same 
devil  prayed  out  of  her — I  that  could 
miu*dher  ere  a  man  in  the  parist  a'most  I  " 

**  Lave  Bryan  M'Mahon  out,"  said  Kate. 

"  No  I  won't,"  rephed  Phil,  sullenly,  and 
with  a  voice  still  hoarse,  "no,  I  won't— I 
that  could  make  smash  of  ere  a  man  in  the 
parish,  to  be  throttled  into  perdition  by  a 
blasted  woman.  She's  a  devil,  I  say ;  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  I  seen  nothin'  but  fire, 


fire,  fire,  as  red  as  blazes,  an'  I  hard  some- 
thin'  yellin',  yellin',  in  my  ears." 

"  Ay  ! "  replied  Kate,  "  I  know  you  did — 
that  was  the  fire  of  hell  you  seen,  ready  to 
resave  you  ;  an'  the  noise  you  hard  was  the 
voices  of  the  devils  that  wor  comin'  for  youri 
sowl— ay,  an*  the  voices  of  the  two  vnvesi 
you  murdhered — take  care  then,  or  I'll  send^ 
you  sooner  to  hell  than  you  dhrame  of." 

The  scowl  which  she  had  in  return  for  this 
threat  was  beyond  all  description. 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  wid  you,"  he  replied ; 
"  you're  not  right,  I  say — but  never  mind, 
I'U  put  a  pin  in  M'Mahon's  collar  for  this — 
ay  will  L" 

"  Don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  one  fearful 
monosyllable,  and  then  she  added  in  a  low 
condens^  whisper,  '*  or  if  you  do,  mark  the 
consequence." 

"Trot,  Phil,"  said  Teddy,  "I  think  you 
needn't  Ihrouble  your  head  about  M'Mahon 
— he's  done  fwhor." 

"An'  mark  me,"  said  Kate,  "I'll  take  care 
of  the  man  that  done  for  him.  I  know  him 
well,  betther  than  he  suspects,  an'  can  make 
him  sup  sorrow  whenever  I  like — an'  would, 
too,  only  for  one  thing." 

"An*  fwhat's  dhat  wan  thing?"  asked 
Phats. 

"  You'll  know  it  when  you're  ouldher,  may 
be,"  rephed  Kate  ;  "  but  you  must  be  ouldher 
first — I  can  keep  my  own  secrets,  thank  God, 
an'  will,  too — only  mark  me  all  o*  yez  ;  you 
know  well  what  I  am — let  no  injury  come  to 
Bryan  M'Mahon.  For  the  sake  of  one  per- 
son he  must  be  safe." 

"Well,"  observed  Teddy,  "let  us  hear  no 
more  about  them  ;  it's  all  settled  that  we  are 
to  set  up  in  Glen  Dearg  above  again — for 
this  Hycy, — who's  sthrivin'  to  turn  the  penny 
where  he  can."  / 

"  It  is,"  said  Bat ;  "  an*  to-morrow  nighty 
let  us  bring  the  things  up — this  election  will 
sarve  us  at  any  rate — but  who  will  come 
in?"* 

"  The  villain  of  hell  I  "  suddenly  exclcimed 
Kate,  as  if  to  herself ;"  to  go  to  iTun  the 
young  man  \  That  girl's  breakin*  her  heart 
for  what  has  happened." 

"  What  ai^  you  talkin'  about  ?  '*  asked  her 
husband. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied  ;  "  only  if  you  all 
intend  to  have  any  rest  to-night,  throw  your- 
selves in  the  shake-down  there,  an*  go  sleep. 
Fm  not  to  sit  up  the  whole  night  here,  I 
hope  ?  '* 

Philip,  and  Ned,  and  Teddy  tumbled  them- 
selves into  the  straw,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  obUvion. 

"  Hycy  Burke  is  a  bad  boy.  Bat,**  she  said. 
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as  the  husband  was  about  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  "  but  he  is  marked — I've  set  my  mark 
upon  him." 

**  You  appear  to  know  something  particu- 
lar about  him,"  observed  her  husband. 

**  Maybe  I  do,  an*  maybe  I  don't,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  he's  marked — that's 
1^1 — go  to  bed  now." 

He  tumbled  after  the  rest,  Elate  stretched 
l^erself  in  an  opposite  comer,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  this  savage  orchestra  was  in  full 
chorus. 

What  an  insoluble  enigma  is  woman ! 
From  the  specimen  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
modest  diffidence  which  we  have  just  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  who  would  imagine  that 
Kate  Hogan  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
deep  and  rooted  sorrow  which  Kathleen  Ga- 
vanagh  experienced  when  made  acquainted 
with  the  calamity  which  was  about  to  crush 
her  lover.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  truth  this 
fierce  and  furious  woman  who  was  at  once  a 
thief,  a  Uar,  a  drunkard,  and  an  impostor, 
hardened  in  wickedness  and  deceit,  hiid  in 
spite  of  all  this  a  heart  capable  of  virtuous 
aspirations,  and  of  loving  what  was  excellent 
and  good.  It  is  true  she  was  a  hypocrite 
herself,  yet  she  detested  Hycy  Burke  for  his 
treachery.  She  was  a  thief  and  a  liar,  yet 
she  hked  and  respected  Bryan  M'Mahon  for 
his  truth  and  honesty.  Her  heart,  however, 
was  liot  all  depraved  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  a  woman  in  whose  disposition, 
however  corrupted  by  evil  society,  and  de- 
graded by  vice,  there  is  not  to  be  foimd  a 
portion  of  the  angeHc  essence  still  remaining. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Kate  Hogan,  though  a 
hell-cat  and  devil,  when  provoked,  was,  amidst 
all  her  hardened  violence  and  general  disre- 
gard of  truth  and  honesty,  a  virtuous  woman 
and  a  faithful  vnfe.  Hence  her  natural  re- 
gard for  much  that  was  good  and  pure,  and 
her  strong  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  which 
now  fell  upon  Kathleen  Cavanagh. 

Kathleen  and  her  sister  had  been  sitting 
sewing  at  the  parlor  window,  on  the  day 
Bryan  had  the  interview  we  have  detailed 
with  Chevydale  and  the  agent,  when  they 
heard  their  father's  voice  inquiring  for  Hanna. 

*'  He  has  been  at  Jemmy  Burke's,  Kath- 
leen," said  her  sister,  "  and  111  wager  a  nose- 
gay, if  one  could  get  one,  that  he  has  news 
of  this  new  sweetheart  of  yours ;  he's  bent, 
Kathleen,"  she  added,  "  to  have  you  in  Jem- 
my Burke's  family,  cost  what  it  may," 
So  it  seems,  Hanna." 
They  say  Edward  Burke  is  still  a  finer- 
looking  young  fellow  than  Hycy.  Now, 
Kathleen,"  she  added,  laughing,  ''if  you 
should  spoil  a  priest  afther  all !  Well !  un- 
likeher  things  have  happened." 


« 
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"That  may  be,"  replied  Kathleen,  "but 
this  won't  happen  for  all  that,  Hanna.  Go, 
there  he's  callmg  for  you  again." 

"  Yes — yes,"  she  shouted  ;  "  throth,  among 
you  all,  Kathleen,  you're  making  a  regular 
go-between  of  me.  My  father  thinks  I  can 
turn  you  round  my  finger,  and  Bryan  Ml^ 
hon  thinks— yes,  I'm  goin*,"  she  ansrwercd 
again.  "Well,  keep  up  your  spirits;  Fll 
soon  have  news  for  you  about'  tins  spoiled 
priest" 

"  Poor  Hanna,"  thought  Kathleen  ;  "  where 
was  there  ever  such  a  sister  ?  She  does  all 
she  can  to  keep  my  spirits  up  ;  but  it  can't 
be.  How  can  I  see  him  iniined  and  beg- 
gared, that  had  the  high  spirit  and  the  true 
heart  ?  " 

Hanna,  her  father,  and  mother,  held  a  tol- 
erably long  discussion  together,  in  which 
Kathleen  could  only  hear  the  tones  of  their 
voices  occasionally.  It  was  evident,  howev- 
er, by  the  emphatic  intonations  of  the  old 
couple,  that  they  were  urging  some  certain 
point,  which  her  faithful  sister  was  deprecat- 
ing, sometimes,  as  Kathleen  could  leom,  by 
seriousness,  and  at  other  times  by  mirth. 
At  length  she  returned  with  a  countenance 
combating  between  seriousness  and  jest ;  the 
seriousness,  however,  predominating. 

"  Kathleen,"  said  she,  "  you  never  had  a 
difficulty  before  you  until  now.  They 
haven't  left  me  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Honest 
Jemmy  never  had  any  veish  to  make  Edward 
a  priest,  and  he  teUs  my  father  that  it  was 
all  a  trick  of  the  wife  to  get  everything  for 
her  favorite  ;  and  he's  now  determined  to 
disappoint  them.     What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"What  would  vou  recommend  me?" 
asked  Kathleen,  looking  at  her  with  some- 
thing of  her  own  mood,  for  although  her 
brow  was  serious,  yet  there  was  a  slight 
smile  upon  her  Hps. 

"  Why,"  said  the  frank  and  candid  girl, 
"  certainly  to  run  away  with  Bryan  M'Mahon ; 
that  you  know,  would  settle  everything." 

"  Would  it  settle  my  father's  heart,"  said 
Kathleen,  "  and  my  mother's  ? — would  it  set- 
tle my  own  character  ? — would  it  be  the  step 
that  all  the  world  would  expect  from  Kath- 
leen Cavanagh  ? — and  putting  all  the  world 
aside,  would  it  be  a  step  that  I  could  take 
in  the  sight  of  God,  my  dear  Hanna  ?  " 

"  KatMeen,  forgive  me,  darlinV'  said  her 
sister,  thro^^ing  her  arms  about  her  necL 
and  laying  her  head  upon  her  shoulder; 
"  I'm  a  foolish,  flighty  creature  ;  indeed,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  nor  I  can't 
advise  you.  Come  out  and  walk  about ;  the 
day's  dry  an'  fine." 

"  If  your  head  makes  fifty  mistakes,"  said 
her  sister,  "  your  heart's  an  excuse  for  them 
all ;    but  you  don't    make    any  mistakest 
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Harma,  "when  you're  in  earnest ;  instead  of 
that  your  Lead's  worth  all  our  heads  put  to- 
gether.    CJome,  now," 

They  took  tiie  Carriglass  road,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  met  Dora  M'Mahon 
who,  OS  she  said,  "  came  down  to  ask  them 
up  a  while,  as  the  house  was  now  so  lone- 
some ; "  and  she  added,  with  artless  nniTete, 
**  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Kathleen,  but  I 
love  you  better  now  than  I  ever  did  before. 
Ever  since  my  darlin'  mother  left  us,  I  can't 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,  and  now  that 
poor  Bryan's  in  distress,  my  heart  clings  to 
you  more  and  more." 

Hanna,  the  generous  Hanna's  eyes  partook 
of  the  affection  and  admiration  which  beamed 
in  Dora's,  as  they  rested  on  Kathleen  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  she  was  about  to  give 
Dora  an  ironical  chiding  for  omitting  to  say 
anything  gratifying  to  herself,  when  happen- 
ing to  look  back,  she  saw  Bryan  at  the  turn 
of  the  road  approaching  them. 

"  Here's  a  friend  of  ours,**  she  exclaimed ; 
"no  less  than  Bryan  M'Mahon  himself. 
Come,  Dora,  we  can't  go  up  to  Carriglass, 
but  we'll  walk  back  vrith  you  a  piece  o'  the 
way." 

Bryan,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from 
Chevydale*s,  soon  joined  them,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  his  father's,  Dora 
and  Hanna  having,  with  good-humored  con- 
sideration, gone  forward  as  an  advanced 
guard,  leaving  Bryan  and  Kathleen  to  enjoy 
tbeir  tjte-a-tete  behind  them. 

**  Dear  Kathleen,"  said  Biyan,  "  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  you.  You've  h'ard  of  this  un- 
fortunate business  that  has  come  upon 
me?" 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  need  not 
Bay  that  I'm  sorry  for  it  Is  it,  or  will  it  be 
as  bad  as  they  report  ?  " 

"  Worse,  Kathleen.  I  will  have  the  fine 
for  all  Ahadarra  to  pay  myselt** 

"But  can  nothing  be  done.  Wouldn't 
they  let  you  off  when  they  come  to  hear  that, 
although  the  Still  was  found  upon  your 
land,  yet  it  wasn't  yours,  nor  it  wasn't  you 
that  was  usin'  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be.  Hycy 
Burke  tells  me  that  they'll  be  apt  to  reduce 
the  fine,  if  I  send  them  a  petition  or  memorial, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  an'  he's  to  have  one 
written  for  me  to-morrow." 

''I'm  afraid  Hycy's  a  bad  authority  for 
anybody,  Bryan." 

"I  don't  tnink  you  do  poor  Hycy  justice, 
Kathleen ;  he's  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  bad 
as  you  think  him.  I  don't  know  a  man,  nor 
I  haven't  met  a  man  that's  sorrier  for  what 
has  happened  me.  He  came  to  see  me  yes- 
terday, and  to  know  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  me,  an'  wasn't  called  upon  to  do  so." 


**  I  hope  you're  right,  Bryan  ;  for  why 
should  I  wish  Hycy  Burke  to  be  a  bad  man, 
or  why  should  I  wish  him  ill?  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  him,  and  I  hope  I  am." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  are,  Kathleen  ;  he's 
wild  a  good  deal,  I  grant,  and  has  a  spice  of 
mischief  in  him,  and  many  a  worthy  yoimg 
fellow  has  both." 

**  That's  very  true,"  she  replied ;  "  however, 
we  have  h'ard  bad  enough  of  him.  There's 
none  of  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  Bryan.  If 
you're  called  upon  to  pay  this  fine,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I'll  have  to  give  up  my  farm 
— that  I  won't  be  left  worth  sixpence." 

*'  Who  put  the  still  up  in  Ahadarra? "  she 
inquired.  "Is  it  true  that  it  was  the 
Hogan's  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  believe  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,"  he  replied  ;  "  since  I  left  the  landlord's, 
I  have  heard  what  satisfies  me  that  it  was 
them  and  Teddy  Phata" 

Kathleen  paied  and  sighed.  "They  are 
a  vile  crew,"  she  added,  after  a  little  ;  "  but 
be  they  what  they  may,  they're  faithful  and 
honest,  and  affectionate  to  our  family  ;  an' 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  only  good  about  them. 
Bryan,  I  am  very  sorry  for  this  misfortune 
that  has  come  upon  you.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  own  sake." 

"  And  I,"  repUed  Bryan,  "  am  sorry  for— 
I  was  goin'  to  say — yours ;  but  it  would  be, 
afther  all,  for  my  own.  I  haven't  the  sam^ 
thoughts  of  you  now,  dear  Kathleen." 

She  gazed  quickly,  and  vrith  some  surprise 
at  him,  and  asked,  **  Why  so,  Bryan  ?  " 

"  I'm  changed — ^I'm  a  ruined  man,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  had  bright  hopes  of  comfort  and 
happiness — hopes  that  I  doubt  will  never 
come  to  pass.  However,"  he  added,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  assuming  a  look  of  cheer- 
fulness, "  who  knows  if  everything  will  turn 
out  so  badly  as  we  fear  ?  " 

"  That's  the  spirit  you  ought  to  show,"  re- 
turned Kathleen  ;  "  xou  have  before  you  thd 
example  of  a  good  father;  don't  be  cast 
down,  nor  look  at  the  dark  side ;  but  yoti 
said  you  had  not  the  same  thoughts  of  md 
just  now  ;  I  don't  understand  yott" 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  replied,  vrith  a  smile, 
"  that  I  meant  to  say  my  affection  for  you 
was  changed  ?  Oh,  no,  Kathleen  ;  but  that 
my  situation  is  changed,  or  soon  will  be  so  ; 
and  that  on  that  account  we  can't  be  the 
same  thing  to  one  another  that  we  havd 
been." 

"Bryan,"  she  replied,  "you  may  always 
depend  upon  this,  that  so  long  as  you  are 
true  to  your  Gbd  and  to  yourself^  I  vrill  be 
true  to  you.  Depend  upon  this  once  and 
forever." 

"  Kathleen,  that's  like  yourself  but  I  could 
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not  think  of  bringing  you  to  shame."  He 
paused,  and  turning  his  eyes  full  upon  her, 
added — "I'm  allowin'  myself  to  sink  again. 
Everything  will  turn  out  better  than  we 
fiiink,  plaise  God." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  added,  **  but  whatever 
happens,  Bryan,  do  you  always  act  an  open, 
honest,  manly  part,  as  I  know  you  will  do  ; 
act  always  so  as  that  your  conscience  can't 
accuse  you,  or  make  you  feel  that  you  have 
done  anything  that  is  wrong,  or  unworthy, 
or  disgraceful ;  and  then,  dear  Bryan,  wel- 
come poverty  may  you  say,  as  I  will  welcome 
Bryan  M'Mahon  with  it" 

Both  had  paused  for  a  little  on  their  way, 
and  stood  for  about  a  minute  moved  by  the 
interest  which  each  felt  in  what  the  other 
uttered.  As  Bryan's  eye  rested  on  the  noble 
features  and  commanding  figure  of  Kathleen, 
he  was  somewhat  started  by  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm  which  Ut  both  her  eye  and  her 
cheek,  although  he  was  too  unskilled  in  the 
manifestations  of  character  to  know  that  it 
was  enthusiasm  she  felt 

They  then  proceeded,  and  after  a  short 
silence  Bryan  observed — *'  Dear  Kathleen,  I 
know  the  VEdue  of  the  advice  you  are  giving 
me,  but  will  you  let  me  ask  if  you  ever  seen 
anything  in  my  conduct,  or  heard  anything 
in  my  conversation,  that  makes  you  think  it 
so  necessary  to  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"If  I  ever  had,  Bryan,  it's  not  likely  I'd 
be  here  at  your  side  this  day  to  give  it  to 
you ;  but  you're  now  likely  to  be  brought 
into  trials  and  difficulties — into  temptation 
--and  it  is  then  that  you  may  think  maybe 
of  what  I'm  say  in'  now." 

"Well,  Kathleen,"  he  replied,  smiling, 
"you're  determined  at  all  events  that  the 
advice  will  come  before  the  temptation ;  but, 
indeed,  my  own  dearest  girl,  my  heart  this 
moment  is  proud  when  I  think  that  you  are 
so  full  of  truth,  an'  feelin',  and  regard  for 
me,  as  to  give  me  such  advice,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  it.  But  still  I  hope  I  won't  stand  in 
need  of  it,  and  that  if  the  temptations  you 
spoke  of  come  in  my  way,  I  will  have  your 
advice — ay,  an'  I  trust  in  God  the  adviser, 
too — to  direct  me." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Bryan,"  and  she  surveyed 
him  closely  as  she  spoke — "  are  you  sure  that 
no  part  of  the  temptation  has  come  across 
you  already  ?  " 

He  looked  surprised  as  she  asked  him  this 
singular  question.  "I  am,"  said  he  ;  "but, 
dear  Kathleen,  I  can't  rightly  understand 
you.     What  temptations  do  you  mane  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  promised  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Vanston,  tiie  Tory  candidate,  who  never  in 
his  life  voted  for  your  religion  or  your 
Hberty  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mane  me,  dearest  Kathleen  ?  " 


"  You,  certainly  ;  who  else  could  I  mean 
when  I  ask  you  the  question  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  promised  to  vote  for  Van- 
ston," he  repUed  ;  "  an'  what  is  more — but 
who  said  I  did?" 

"On  the  day  before  yesterday,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  two  gentlemen  came  to  our  house 
to  canvass  votes,  and  they  stated  plainly  that 
you  had  promised  to  vote  for  them — that  is 
for  Vanston." 

"  Well,  Kathleen,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
statement  is  not  true.  I  didn't  promise  for 
Vanston,  and  they  did  not  even  ask  me.  Are 
you  satisfied  now  ?  or  whether  wiU  you  be- 
Heve  them  or  me  ?  " 

"I  am  satisfied,  dear  Bryan  ;  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  ;  for  my  heart  is  easy.  Mis- 
fortune!  what  signifi^  mere  misfortune,  or 
the  loss  of  a  beggarly  farm  ?  " 

"  But,  my  darhng  Kathleen,  it  is  anything 
but  a  beggarly  farm." 

Kathleen,  however,  heard  him  not,  but 
proceeded.  *  *  What  signifies  poverty,  Bryan, 
or  struggle,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  right,  and 
the  conscience  clear  and  without  a  spot? 
Nothing — oh,  nothing  !  As  God  is  to  judge 
me,  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  with  you 
as  an  honest  man,  true,  as  I  said  awhile  ago, 
to  your  God  and  your  rehgion,  than  have  an 
estate  by  your  side,  if  you  could  prove  false 
to  either." 

The  vehemence  with  which  she  uttered 
these  sentiments,  and  the  fire  which  ani- 
mated her  whole  mind  and  manner,  caused 
them  to  pause  again,  and  Br}'an,  to  whom 
this  high  enthusiasm  was  perfectly  new,  now 
saw  with  something  like  wonder,  that  the 
tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeka 

He  caught  her  hand  and  said  "  My  own 
darling  Kathleen,  the  longer  I  know  you  the 
more  I  see  your  value  ;  but  make  your  mind 
easy  ;  when  I  become  a  traitor  to  either  Grod 
or  my  religion,  you  may  renoimce  me  !  " 

"  Don't  be  surprised  at  these  tears,  Bryan ; 
don't,  my  dear  Bryan ;  for  you  may  look 
upon  them  as  a  proof  of  how  much  I  love 
you,  and  what  I  would  feel  if  the  man 
I  love  should  do  anything  unworthy,  or 
treacherous,  to  his  rehgion  or  his  suffering 
country." 

"  How  could  I,"  he  replied,  "  with  my  own 
dear  Kathleen,  that  will  be  a  guardian  angel 
to  me,  to  advise  and  guide  me  ?  Well,  now 
that  your  mind  is  aisy,  Kathleen,  mine  I 
think  is  brighter,  too.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
well  be  happy  yet—  at  least  I  trust  in  God 
we  will  Who  knows  but  everything  maj 
prove  betther  than  our  expectations ;  and  as 
you  say,  they  may  make  a  poor  man  of  me, 
and  ruin  me,  but  so  long  as  I  can  keep  mj 
good  name,  and  am  true  to  my  country,  and 
my  God,  I  can  never  complain." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

ItUerriew  bettoeen  Hycy  and  Finigan — T7u  Former 
Proposes  for  Miss  Clinton — A  love  Scene, 

Hyct,  after  hia  conversation  with  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  removed 
all  possible  suspicion  from  himself,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  ransacked  his  mind  in  order 
to  try  who  it  was  that  had  betrayed  him  to 
Bryan.  The  Hogons  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect,  because  from  experience  he  knew 
them  to  be  possessed  of  a  desperate  and  un- 
scrupulous fidehty,  in  excellent  keeping  with 
their  savage  character  ;  and  to  suspect  Teddy 
Phats,  was  to  suppose  that  an  inveterate  and 
incurable  smuggler  would  inform  upon  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  cogitation,  he  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school-mas- 
ter, Finigan,  must  have  been  the  traitor,  and 
with  this  impression  he  resolved  to  give  that 
worthy  personage  a  call  upon  his  way  home. 
He  foimd  him  as  usual  at  full  work,  and  as 
usual,  also,  in  that  state  which  is  commonly 
termed  half  drunk,  a  state,  by  the  way,  in 
which  the  learned  pedagogue  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  night  and  day.  Hycy 
did  not  enter  his  establishment,  but  after 
having  called  him  once  or  twice  to  no  purpose 
— for  such  was  the  din  of  the  school  that  his 
voice  could  not  penetrate  it — he  at  length 
knocked  against  the  half  open  door,  which 
caused  him  to  be  both  seen  and  heard  more 
distinctly.  On  seeing  him,  thd  school-mas- 
ter got  to  his  limbs,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
dress him,  when  Hycy  said — 

**  Finigan,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you." 

"OTinigan,  sir — OTinigan,  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  enough*  sir,  to  be  deprived  of  our 
hereditary  territories,  without  being  clipped 
of  our  names  ;  they  should  lave  us  those  at 
all  events  unmutUated.  OTinigan,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Burke,  whenever  you  address  me, 
if  you  plaise." 

''Well,  Mr.  OTmigan,"  continued  Hycy, 
*'  if  not  inconvenient,  I  should  vnsh  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  you." 

"  No  inconvenience  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Burke  ;  I  am  always  disposed  to  oblige  my 
friends  whenever  I  can  do  so  wid  propriety. 
My  advice,  sir,  my  friendship,  and  my  purse, 
are  always  at  their  service.  My  advice  to 
guide  them — my  friendship  to  sustain — ^and 
my  purse — hem  I — ha,  ha,  ha — I  think  I  may 
clap  a  payriod  or  full  stop  there,"  he  added, 
laughing,  **  inasmuch  as  the  last  approaches 
▼ery  near  to  what  philosophers  term  a 
vacuum  or  nonentity.  -  Gintlemen,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  the  scholars,  "  I  am  going 
•ver  to  Lanty  Hanratty's  for  a  while  to  enjoy 
a  social  cup  wid  Mr.  Burke  here,  and  as 


that  fact  will  cause  the  existence  of  a  short 
interegnum,  I  now  pubUcly  appoint  Gusty 
Carney  as  my  locum  tenens  imtil  I  resume 
the  reins  of  government  on  my  return. 
Gusty,  put  the  names  of  all  offenders  down 
on  a  slate,  and  when  I  return  *  condign  *  is 
the  word ;  an*  see.  Gusty — mark  me  well — no 
bribery — no  bread  nor  buttons,  nor  any 
other  materials  of  corruption  from  the  cul- 
prits— otherwise  you  shall  become  their 
substitute  in  the  castigation,  and  I  shall 
teach  you  to  look  one  way  and  feel  another, 
my  worthy  con-disciple." 

"Now,  Finigan — I  beg  your  pardon — 
OTinigan,"  said  Hycy,  when  they  were 
seated  in  the  little  back  tap-room  of  the  pub- 
lic-house with  refreshments  before  them,  "I 
think  I  have  reason  to  be  seriously  displeased 
with  you." 

"  Displeased  with  me ! "  exclaimed  hia 
companion ;  "  and  may  I  take  the  Hberty 
to  interrogate  wherefore,  Mr.  Hycy  ?  " 

"  You  misrepresented  me  to  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon," said  Hycy. 

''Upon  what  grounds  and  authority  do 
you  spake,  sir  ? "  asked  Finigan,  whose  dig- 
nity was  beginning  to  take  offence. 

"I  have  good  grounds  and  excellent  au- 
thority for  what  I  say,"  replied  Hycy.  "  You 
have  acted  a  very  dishonorable  part,  Mr. 
Finigan,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have 
ceased  to  be  your  friend." 

"  /  act  a  <&shonorable  part.  Why,  sir,  I 
scorn  the  imputation ;  but  how  have  I  acted 
a  dishonorabh  part?  that's  the  point" 

"  You  put  Bryan  M'Mahon  upon  his  guard 
against  me,  and  consequently  left  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  I  was  his  enemy." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  with  a  good  deal 
of  irony,  "that  is  good!  Have  I,  indeed? 
And  pray,  Mr.  Burke,  who  says  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  my  authority 
for  it  is  good." 

"  But  you  must  name  you  authority,  sir, 
no  lurking  assassin  shall  be  permitted  vna 
impunity  to  stab  my  fair  reputation  wid  thi 
fold  dagger  of  calumny  and  scandaL  Name 
your  authority,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  why  don't  you?  Let  me  hear 
the  name  of  the  illiterate  miscreant,  whoever 
he  is,  that  has  dared  to  tamper  mth.  my  un- 
blemished fame." 

"  All  I  ask  you,"  continued  Hycy,  "  is  to 
candidly  admit  the  fact,  and  state  why  you 
acted  as  you  did." 

"  Name  your  authority,  sir,  and  then  I  shall 
speak.  Perhaps  I  did,  and  perhaps  I  did 
not ;  but  when  you  name  your  authority  I 
shall  then  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  reply. 
That's  the  language — the  elevated  huiguag* 
— of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Burka" 
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"My  authority  then  is  no  other  than 
Bryan  M*Mahon  himself,"  rephed  Hycy, 
"  who  told  me  that  he  was  cautioned  against 
me  ;  so  that  I  hope  you're  now  satisfied." 

"Mr.  Burke/'  replied  Finigan,  assuming 
a  lofty  and  impressive  manner,  "I  have 
known  the  M'Mahons  for  better  than  forty 
years  ;  so,  in  fact,  has  the  country  around 
them  ;  and  until  the  present  moment  I  never 
heard  that  a  dehberate  falsehood,  or  any 
breach  of  truth  whatsoever,  was  imputed  to 
any  one  of  them.  Tom  M*Mahon's  simple 
word  was  never  doubted,  and  would  pass 
aquil  to  many  a  man's  oath ;  and  it  is  the 
same  thing  wid  the  whole  family,  man  and 
women.  They  are  proverbial,  sir,  for  truth 
and  integrity,  and  a  most  spontaneous  effusion 
of  candor  under  all  circumstances.  You  will 
pardon  me  then,  Mr.  Hycy,  if  I  avow  a  trifle 
of  heresy  in  this  matter.  You  are  yourself, 
wid  great  respect  be  it  spoken,  sometimes 
said  to  sport  your  imagination  occasionally, 
and  to  try  your  hand  wid  considerable  suc- 
cess at  a  lapsus  veritatis.  Pardon  me,  then, 
if  I  think  it  somewhat  more  probable  that 
you  have  just  now  stated  what  an  ould  in- 
structor of  mine  used  to  call  a  mortd  thump- 
er ;  excuse  me,  I  say  ;  and  at  all  events  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health  ; 
and  if  my  conjecture  be  appropriate,  here's 
also  a  somewhat  closer  adhesion  to  the 
Veritas  aforesaid  to  you ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Tm  stating 
what  is  not  true  ?  "  said  Burke,  assuming  an 
offended  look,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
feeL 

"No,  sir,"  rephed  Finigan,  retorting  his 
look  with  one  of  indignant  scorn,  "  far  be  it 
from  me  to  insinuate  any  such  thing.  I 
broadly,  and  in  all  the  latitudinarianism  of 
honest  indignation,  assert  that  it  is  a  d — d 
Ue,  begging  your  pardon,  and  drinking  to 
your  moral  improvement  a  second  time  ;  and 
ijre  you  respond  to  what  I've  said,  it  would 
be  as  weQ,  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
copiously  discussed,  if  you  ordhered  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  Hquor,  and  help  yourself,  for, 
if  the  proverb  be  true — in  vino  verUas — there 
it  is  again,  but  truth  will  be  out>  you  see — 
who  Imows  but  we  may  come  to  a  thrifle  of  it 
from  you  yet?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Excuse  the 
jest,  Mr.  Hycy.  You  remember  little  Hor- 
ace,— 

"  *•  Quid  vetat  ridentem  dioere  vemm  ? '  ** 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sirra,"  said  Hycy, 
"that  I  have  stated  a  he?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  whoever  asserts  that  I 
misrepresented  you  in  any  way  to  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  or  ever  cautioned  him  against 
you,  states  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude — a 
moral  thumper  of  gigantic  dimensions." 


"  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  did  say 
to  him?" 

"  What  Trfii  say,"  echoed  Finigan.  "Well," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
surveyed  Hycy  pretty  closely — having  now 
discovered  that  he  was,  in  fact,  only  proceed- 
ing upon  mere  suspicion — "  I  beheve  I  must 
acknowledge  a  portion  of  the  misrepresent- 
ation. I  must,  on  secondary  consideration, 
plead  guilty  to  that  fact" 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Hycy. 

"  Here  then,"  proceeded  Finigan,  with  a 
broad  and  provoking  grin  upon  his  coarae 
but  humorous  features,  "  here,  Mr.  Hycy,  is 
what  I  did  say — says  I,  *  Bryan,  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  you,  touching  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  yours.' 

"  *  What  is  that?'  asked  the  worthy  Ber- 
nardus. 

"  *  It  is  regarding  the  all-accomplished  Mr. 
Hyacinthus  Burke,*  I  rephed,  *  who  is  a  homo 
f actus  ad  unguem,  Mr.  Burke,  Bryan,'  I  pro- 
ceeded, 'is  a  gentleman  in  the — hem — true 
sense  of  that  word.  He  is  generous,  candid, 
faithful,  and  honest ;  and  in  association  wid 
all  his  other  excellent  quahties,  he  is  cele- 
brated, among  the  select  few  who  know  him 
best,  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to — 
truth.*  Now,  if  that  wasn't  misrepresent- 
ation, Mr.  Hycy,  I  don't  know  what  was.] 
Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"You're  half  drunk,"  replied  Hycy,  "or  I 
should  rather  say  whole  drunk,  I  think,  and 
scarcely  know  what  you're  saying ;  or  rather, 
I  believe  you're  a  bit  of  a  knave,  Mr.  OTini- 
gan. 

"  Thanks,  sir ;  many  thanks  for  the  prefix. 
Proceed." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  rephed 
Hycy,  rising  up  and  preparing  to  go. 

"  Ay,"  said  Finigan,  with  another  grin,  "  a 
bit  of  a  knave,  am  I?  Well,  now,  isn't  it 
better  to  be  only  a  bit  of  a  knave  than  a 
knave  all  out — a  knave  in  full  proportions, 
fi-om  top  to  toe,  from  head  to  heel — like  some 
accomphshed  gentlemen  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  wid.  But  in  the 
meantime,  now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  man 
ahve,  nor  look  as  if  you  were  fatted  on  vine- 
gar. Sit  down  again;  ordher  in  another 
libation,  and  I  sh^  make  a  disclosure  thai 
will  be  worth  your  waiting  for." 

"  You  shall  have  the  hbation,  as  you  caH 
it,  at  all  events,"  said  Hycy,  resuming  his 
seat,  but  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  lurking  grin  whidi 
occasionally  played  over  Finigan's  features. 

After  much  chat  and  banter,  and  several 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Hycy  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  pedagogue's  confidence,  he  at 
length  rose  to  go.  His  companion  was  now 
in  that  state  which  strongly  borders  on  in- 
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ebriety,  and  he  calculated  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  worm  anything  out  of  him,  he  was 
now  in  the  best  condition  for  it  Every  ef- 
fort, however,  was  in  vain ;  whenever  he 
pi*essed  the  schoolmaster  closely,  the  vague, 
blank  expression  of  intoxication  disappeared 
for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
broad,  humorous  ndicide,  full  of  self-posses- 
sion and  consciousness,  which  always  charac- 
terized Finigan,  whether  drunk  or  sober. 
The  man  was  naturally  cunning,  and  ranked 
among  a  certain  class  of  topers  who  can  be 
made  drunk  to  a  certain  extent,  and  upon 
some  particular  subjects,  but  who,  beyond 
that,  and  with  these  limitations,  defy  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Hycy  Burke  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
with  smart  and  showy  qualities  and  great 
plausibihty  of  manner,  was  yet  altogether 
without  purpose  or  steadfast  principle  in  the 
most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  had  no 
fixed  notions  upon  either  morals,  religion,  or 
pohtics  ;  and  when  we  say  so,  we  may  add, 
<hat  he  was  equally  without  motive — that  is, 
without  adequxUe  motive,  in  almost  every- 
thing he  did. 

The  canvass  was  now  going  on  with  great 
zeal  on  the  part  of  Chevydale  and  Vanston. 
Sometimes  Hycy  was  disposed  to  support 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  to 
feeling  a  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  or 
principles  of  either,  it  was  not  in  his  nature. 

Indeed,  the  approach  of  a  general  election 
is  at  all  times  calculated  to  fill  the  heart  of  a 
thinking  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  shame 
for  his  kind,  and  of  sorrow  for  the  unreason- 
ing and  brutal  tendency  to  slavery  and  deg- 
nidation  which  it  exhibits.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  canvass,  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
perate struggle  thai  must  ensue,  owing  to 
the  equahty  of  the  opposing  forces,  was  a  re- 
markably early  one.  Party  feeling  and 
religious  animosity,  as  is  usual,  ran  very 
high,  each  having  been  made  the  mere  stalk- 
ing-horse or  catchword  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, who  cared  nothing,  or  at  least  very 
little,  about  the  masses  on  either  side,  pro- 
yided  always  that  they  could  turn  them  to 
some  advantage. 

It  was  one  morning  after  the  canvass  had 
been  going  forward  with  great  activity  on 
both  sides  for  about  a  week,  that  Hycy,  who 
now  felt  himself  rather  peculiarly  placed, 
rode  down  to  Clinton's  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  paying  his  addresses  to  the  gan- 
ger's interesting  niece,  and,  if  possible,  as- 
certaining his  fate  from  her  own  Hps.  His 
brother  Edward  had  now  been  brought  home 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  his  father,  with  whom  he  was,  un- 
questionably, a  manifest  favorite,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  Hycy  to  detest  him,  and 


also  deprived  him  in  a  great  degree  of  his 
mother  8  affections.  Hycy  had  now  resolved 
to  pay  his  deooirs  to  Kathaleen  Cavanagh,  as 
a  dernier  resort,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
with  Miss  CHnton ;  for,  as  regarding  affec- 
tion, he  had  no  earthly  conception  what  it 
meant  With  this  view  he  rode  down  to 
Clinton's  as  we  said,  and  met  Harry  coming 
out  of  the  stable. 

"  Harry,"  said  he,  after  his  horse  was  put 
up,  **  I  am  about  to  ask  an  intendew  with 
your  sister." 

!      "I  don't  think  she  will  grant  it,"  rephed 

har  brother,  "  you  are  by  no  means  a  favorite 

I  with  her ;  however,   you  can  try ;  perhaps 

I  she  may.     You  know  the  old  adage,  *  varium 

et  mutabile  semper.'     Who  knows  but  she 

may  have  changed  her  mind  ?  " 

"  Is  your  uncle  within  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

"  No,"  rephed  his  nephew,  "he's  gone  to 
Fethertonge's  upon  some  election  business." 

"  Could  you  not  contrive,"  said  Hycy,  "  to 
leave  her  and  me  together,  then,  and  allow 
me  to  ascertain  what  I  am  to  expect?  " 

"Come  in,"  said  Harry — "never  say  it 
again.     If  I  can  I  wilL" 

Hycy,  as  we  have  stated  before,  had  vast 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion 
and  general  influence  with  women,  and  on 
this  occasion,  his  really  handsome  features 
were  made  vulgar  by  a  smirk  of  self-conceit 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  owing  to  his 
natural  vanity  and  a  presentiment  of  success 
that  is  almost  inseparable  from  pei-sons  of 
his  class,  who  can  scarcely  look  even  upon 
the  most  positive  and  decided  rejection  by  a 
woman  as  coming  seriously  from  her  heart 
Even  Harry  Clinton  himself,  though  but  a 
young  man,  thought,  as  he  afterwards  stated 
to  his  sister,  that  he  never  saw  Hycy  have  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  puppy  as  upon 
that  occasion.  As  had  been  proposed,  he 
withdrew,  however,  and  the  lover  being  left 
in  the  dravnng-room  vnth  Miss  Clinton  be- 
gan, with  a  simper  that  was  rather  coxcombi- 
cal, to  make  allusions  to  the  weather,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  if  there  was  some  deep  but  de- 
hghtful  meaning  veiled  under  his  common- 
place&  At  length  he  came  directly  to  the 
point 

"But  passing  from  the  weather.  Miss 
Clinton,  to  a  much  more  agreeable  topic,' 
permit  me  to  ask  if  you  have  ever  turned 
your  thoughts  upon  matrimony  ?  " 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Sterne  says, 
accompanied  by  a  look  that  slightly  inti- 
mated displeasure,  or  something  like  it,  was 
the  only  reply  he  received  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  when  she  said,  after  the  feeling 
probably  had  passed  away — "No,  indeed, 
Mr.  Burke,  I  have  not" 

"Come,  come,  Miss  Clinton,"  said  Hycy, 
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with  another  smirk,  "  that  won't  pass.  Is  it 
not  laid  down  by  the  philosophers  that  you 
think  of  little  else  from  the  time  you  are 
marrijxgeable  ?  " 

"  By  what  philosophers  ?  " 

"  Why,  let  me  see — by  the  plulosophers  in 
general — ha !  ha  !  ha !  " 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  she  replied  ; 
**  but  even  if  they  have  so  ruled  it,  I  see  no 
inference  we  can  draw  from  that,  except 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject." 

**  It  is  so  ruled,  however,"  said  Hycy,  "  and 
philosophy  is  against  you." 

"  I  am  willing  it  should,  Mr.  Burke,  pro- 
vided we  have  truth  with  us." 

"Very  good,  indeed,  IViiss  Clinton — that 
was  well  said  ;  but,  seriously,  have  you  ever 
tliought  of  marriage  ?  " 

**  Doesn't  philosophy  say  that  we  seldom 
think  of  anything  else  ?  "  she  replied,  smil- 
ing.    Ask  philosophy,  then." 

"But  this  really  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
'feel  a  particular  interest — a  personal  inter- 
est ;  but,  as  for  philosophy,  I  despise  it — 
that  is  as  it  is  usually  understood.  The  only 
philosophy  of  life  is  love,  and  that  is  my  doc- 
tiine." 

"  Is  that  3'our  only  doctrine  ?  " 

"  Pretty  nearly  ;  but  it  is  much  the  same 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  world  under  the 
different  disguises  of  religion." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
love  and  religion  are  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  " 

"I  do  ;  the  terms  are  purely  convertible. 
Love  is  the  universal  religion  of  man,  and  he 
is  most  rehgious  who  feels  it  most ;  that  is 
your  only  genuine  piety.  For  instance,  I 
am  myself  in  a  most  exalted  state  of  that 
same  piety  this  moment,  and  have  been  so 
for  a  considerable  time  past" 

Miss  Clinton  felt  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
by  the  easy  profligacy  that  was  expressed  in 
these  sentiments,  and  she  made  an  efifort  to 
change  the  subject 

"  ijre  you  taking  part  in  the  canvass  which 
is  going  on  in  the  country,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

" Not  much,"  said  he ;  "I  despise  politics 
as  much  as  I  cherish  the  little  rosy  god  ;  but 
really,  Miss  CHnton,  I  feel  anxious  to  know 
jour  opinions  on  marriage,  and  you  have 
not  stated  them.  Do  you  not  think  the 
nuptial  state  the  happiest?" 

"  It's  a  subject  I  feel  no  inclination  what- 
soever to  discuss,  Mr.  Burke  ;  it  is  a  subject 
which,  personally  speaking,  has  never  occu- 
pied from  me  one  moment's  thought ;  and, 
Laving  said  so  much,  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  select  some  other  topic  for 
conversation." 

"  But  I  am  so  circumstanced,  just  now. 
Miss  Clinton,  that  I  cannot  really  change  it 


The  truth  is,  that  I  have  felt  very  much  at- 
tached to  you  for  some  time  past — ^upon  my 
word  and  honor  I  have  :  it's  a  fact,  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Clinton  ;  and  I  now  beg  to  make 
you  a  tender  of  myself  and — and — of  all  I 
am  possessed  ol  I  am  a  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  yours ;  and  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  ambition  is  to  become  an  accepted  one. 
Do  then,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,  allow  me  the 
charming  privilege — pray,  do." 

"What  will  be  the  consequence  if  I  do 
not  ?  "  she  rephed,  smiling. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  shall  go 
nearly  distracted,  and  get  (juite  melancholy ; 
my  happiness  depends  upon  you.  Miss  Clin- 
ton ;  you  are  a  very  delightful  girl,  quite  a 
nonpareil,  and  I  tnist  you  will  treat  me  with 
kindness  and  consideration." 

"Mr.  Burke,"  rephed  the  lady,  "lam 
much  obHged  for  the  preference  you  express 
for  me ;  but  whether  you  are  serious  or  in 
jest,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  notion  of 
matrimony  ;  that  I  have  never  had  any  notion 
of  it ;  and  that  I  can  safely  say,  I  have  nevez^ 
seen  the  man  whom  I  should  wish  to  call  my 
husband.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much, 
then,  if  in  future  you  forbear  to  introduce 
this  subject  Consider  it  a  forbidden  one, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  feel  quite  un- 
worthy of  so  gifted  and  accomplished  a  gen- 
tleman as  IVIr.  Burke." 

"You  will  not  discard  me  surely.  Miss 
CUnton?" 

"  On  that  subject,  unquestionably." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,  you  will 
not  say  so ;  do  noi  be  so  cruel ;  you  will  dis- 
tress me  greatly,  I  assure  you.  I  am  very 
much  deficient  in  firmness,  and  your  cruelty 
will  afilict  me  and  depress  my  spirits." 

"  I  trust  not,  Mr.  Burke.  Your  spirits  are 
naturally  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
will  ultiniately  overcome  this  calamity — at 
least  I  sincerely  hope  so." 

"Ah,  Miss  Clinton,  you  little  know  the 
heart  I  have,  nor  my  capacity  for  feeling ; 
my  feelings,  I  assure  you,  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  I  get  quite  sunk  under  disap- 
pointment Come,  Miss  Clinton,  you  must 
not  deprive  me  altogether  of  hope ;  it  is  too 
crueL     Do  not  say  no  forever." 

The  arch  girl  shook  her  head  with  some- 
thing of  mock  solenmity,  and  replied,  "I 
must  indeed,  Mr.  Burke ;  the  fatal  no  must 
be  pronounced,  and  in  connection  with  for- 
ever too ;  and  unless  you  have  much  virtue 
to  sustain  you,  I  fear  you  run  a  great  risk  of 
dying  a  martyr  to  a  negative.  I  would  fain 
hope,  however,  that  the  virtue  I*  allude  to, 
and  your  well-known  sense  of  religion,  will 
support  you  under  such  a  trial" 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  grave  ironical 
sympathy  that  not  only  gave  it  peculiar  se« 
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Terity,  but  intimated  to  Hycy  that  his  char- 
acter was  fully  understood. 

"  Well,  IVIiss  CHnton,"  said  he,  rising  with 
a  countenance  in  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able struggle  between  self-conceit  and  mor- 
tification, a  struggle  which  in  fact  was  ex-, 
ceedingly  ludicrous  in  its  effect,  "I  must  only 
hope  that  you  probably  may  change  your 
mind." 

"Mr.  Burke,"  said  she,  with  a  grave  and 
serious  dignity  that  was  designed  to  termi- 
nate the  interview,  '*  there  are  subjects  upon 
which  a  girl  of  delicacy  and  principle  never 
can  change  her  mind,  and  this  I  feel  obUged 
to  say,  once  for  all,  is  one  of  them.  I  am 
now  my  uncle's  housekeeper,"  she  added, 
taking  up  a  bunch  of  keys,  **  and  you  must 
pennit  me  to  wish  you  a  good  morning," 
saying  which,  with  a  cool  but  very  poUte  in- 
clination of  her  head,  she  dismissed  Hycy  the 
accomplished,  who  cut  anything  but  a  digni- 
fied figure  as  h3  withdrew. 

"  Well,"  said  her  brother,  who  was  reading 
a  newspaper  in  the  parlor,  "  is  the  report  fa- 
vorable ?  " 

"  No,"  repHed  Hycy,  "  anything  but  favor- 
able. I  feai',  Harry,  you  have  not  played  me 
fair  in  this  business." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  other,  rather 
quickly. 

"I  fear  youVe  prejudiced  your  sister 
against  me,  and  that  instead  of  giving  me  a 
dear  stage,  you  gave  me  the  *  no  favor '  por- 
tion of  the  adage  only." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  false- 
hood, Hycy,  nor  of  having  any  assertion  I 
make  questioned  ;  I  have  already  told  you,  I 
think,  that  I  would  not  prejudice  my  sister 
against  you.  I  now  repeat  that  I  have  not 
done  so ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  her  pre- 
judices against  you  any  more  than  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  contradict  or  combat  them,  so  far 
from  that  I  now  tell  you,  that  if  she  were 
unfortunately  disposed  to  marry  you,  I  would 
endeavor  to  prevent  her." 

"  And  pray  why  so,  Harry,  if  it  is  a  fair 
question  ?  " 

"  Perfectiy  fair ;  simply  because  I  shoidd 
not  wish  to  see  my  sister  married  to  a  man 
unburthened  with  any  kind  of  principle.  In 
fact,  without  the  sUghtest  intention  whatso- 
ever, Hycy,  to  offer  you  offence,  I  must  say 
that  you  are  not  the  man  to  whom  I  should 
jentrust  Maria's  peace  and  happiness ;  I  am 
iier  only  brother,  and  have  a  right  to  speak 
as  I  do.     I  consider  it  my  duty." 

"  Certainly,"  repUed  Hycy,  "  if  you  think 
so,  I  oannot  blame  you ;  but  I  see  clearly 
that  you  misunderstand  my  character — that 
isaJL" 

They  separated  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, and  Hycy  in  a  very  serious  and  irri- 


table mood  rode  homewards.  In  truth  his 
prospects  at  this  pecuHar  period  were  any- 
thing but  agreeable.  Here  his  love-suit,  if 
it  could  be  called  so,  had  just  been  rejected 
by  Miss.  Clinton,  in  a  manner  that  utterly 
precluded  all  future  hope  in  that  quarter. 
With  Katiileen  Cavanagh  he  had  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessful.  His  brother  Edward  was 
now  at  home,  too,  a  favorite  with,  and  insep- 
arable from  his  father,  who  of  late  maintained 
any  intercourse  that  took  place  between  him- 
self and  Hycy,  with  a  spirit  of  cool,  easy  sar- 
casm, that  was  worse  than  anger  itself.  His 
mother,  also,  in  consequence  of  her  unjusti- 
fiable attempts  to  defend  her  son's  irregular- 
ities, had  lost  nearly  all  influence  with  her 
husband,  and  if  the  latter  should  withdraw, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  the  allowance  of 
a  hundred  a  year  with  which  he  supplied 
him,  he  scarcely  saw  on  what  hand  he  could 
turn.  With  Kathleen  Cavanagh  and  Miss 
Chnton  he  now  felt  equally  indignant,  nor 
did  his  friend  Harry  escape  a  strong  portion 
of  his  ill-wilL  Hycy,  not  being  overbur- 
thened  with  either  a  love  or  practice  of  truth 
himself^  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  cred- 
ence to  the  assertion  of  young  Clinton,  that 
he  took  no  steps  to  prejudice  his  sister 
against  him.  He  took  it  for  granted,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  to  his  interference  he  owed 
the  reception  he  had  just  got,  and  he  de- 
termined in  some  way  or  otiier  to  repay 
him  for  the  iU-services  he  had  rendered 
him. 

The  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  with 
which  Bryan  M'Mahon  parted  from  his  land- 
lord and  Fethertonge,  the  agent,  after  the  in- 
terview we  have  already  described,  lost  none 
of  their  strength  by  time.  Hycy's  memorial 
had  been  entrusted  to  Chevydale,  who  cer- 
tainly promised  to  put  his  case  strongly  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  of  Excise ;  and 
Bryan  at  first  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  so.  Whether  in  conse- 
quence of  that  negligence  of  his  promise,  for 
which  he  was  rather  remarkable,  or  from 
some  sinister  influence  that  may  have  been 
exercised  over  him,  it  is  difficidt  to  say,  but 
the  fact  was  that  Bryan  had  now  only  ten 
days  between  him  and  absolute  ruin.  He 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Excise  to  know  if  his  memorial  had 
been  laid  before  them,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Chevydale,  who,  he  said,  knew  the  circum- 
stances, and  received  a  reply,  stating  that  no 
such  memorial  had  been  sent,  and  that  Mr. 
Chevydale  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter 
whatsoever.  We  shall  not  now  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  the  visits  he  had  made  to  his 
landlord,  whom  he  could  never  see  a  second 
time,  however,  notwithstanding  repeated  so- 
licitations to  that  effect     Fethertonge  he  did 
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^e,  and  always  was  assured  by  him  that  his 
case  was  safe  and  in  good  hands. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Bryan,"  said  he, 
"  if  3-ou  think  tliat  either  he  or  I  have  a  ly 
intention  of  neglecting  your  affiiir.  You 
know  yourself,  however,  that  he  has  not  a 
moment  for  an^-thing  at  the  present  time  but 
this  confounded  election.  The  contest  will 
be  a  shai*p  one,  but  when  it  is  over  we  will 
take  care  of  you." 

**  Yes,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late,"  repUed 
Brs'an  ;  "  1  will  be  then  a  ruined  man." 

"But,  my  dear  Bryan,  will  you  put  no 
confidence  in  your  friends  ?  I  tell  you  you 
will  not  be  ruined-  If  they  follow  up  the 
matter  so  as  to  injure  you,  we  shall  have  the 
wliole  affair  overhauled,  and  justice  done  you  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  bring  it  before  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  well,"  repHed 
Br^'an,  "  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  hQ  has  not 
talvcn  a  single  step  in  it  yet." 

"  The  memorial  is  before  the  Board,"  said 
the  other,  "  for  some  time,  and  we  expect  an 
answer  ever}'  day." 

"But  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  repUed 
Brvan,  "for  here  is  alettherfrom  the  Secre- 
tary  stating  that  no  such  memorial  ever  came 
before  them." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  replied  Fethertonge, 
"  he  may  not  have  seen  it  The  Secreta^ ! 
Lord  bless  vou,  he  never  reads  a  tenth  of  the 
memorials  that  go  in.  Show  me  the  letter. 
See  there  now — he  did  not  write  it  all ;  don't 
you  see  his  signature  is  in  a  different  hand  ? 
Wliy  will  you  not  put  confidence  in  your 
fiiends,  Br^-an?" 

"Because,"  repHed  the  independent  and 
honest  young  fellow,  "  I  don't  think  they're 
entitled  to  it  from  me.  They  have  neglected 
my  business  very  shamefully,  after  having 
led  me  to  think  otherwise.  I  have  no  notion 
of  any  landlord  suffering  his  tenant  to  be 
ruined  before  his  face  without  lifting  a  finger 
to  prevent  it" 

"  Oh !  fie,  Bryan,  you  are  now  losing  your 
temper.  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you.  Still 
I  can  make  allowances.  However,  go  home, 
and  keep  your  mind  easy,  we  shall  take  care  of 
you,  notwithstanding  your  ill  humor.  Stay 
— you  pass  Mr.  Clinton's — will  you  be  good 
enough  to  call  and  tell  Harry  Clinton  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him,  and  I  will  feel  obhged  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  repUed  Bryan,  "with 
pleasure.     I  wish  you  good  morning." 

"Could  it  be  possible,"  he  added,  "that 
the  hint  Hycy  Burke  threw  out  about  yoimg 
Clinton  has  any  truth  in  it — *  Harry  Clinton 
will  do  you  an  injury  ; '  but  more  he  would 
not  say.  I  will  now  watch  him  well,  for  I 
certainly  cannot  drame  why  he  should  be 
my  enemy." 


[      He  met  CHnton  on  the  vCay,  howeTer,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  message. 

"  I  am  much  obUged  to  you,"  said  he,  "I 
was  already  aware  of  it ;  but  now  that  I  have 
met  you,  M'Mahon,  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
have  not  entrusted  a  memorial  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Chevydale,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent 
up  strongly  supported  by  him  to  the  Board 
of  Excise  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Bryan,  "  and  it  has  been 
sent,  if  I  am  to  beUeve  Mr.  Fethertonge." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  honest  friend — don't 
beHeve  Fethertonge,  nor  don't  rely  on  Chevy- 
dale, who  will  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  agent  allows  him.  If  you  depend  upon 
either  or  both,  you  are  a  ruined  man,  and  I 
am  very  much  afraid  you  are  that  already. 
It  has  770^  been  sent ;  but  observe  that  I 
mention  this  in  confidence,  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding that,  for  the  present,  you  will 
not  name  me  in  the  matter." 

"I  sartinly  will  not,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  and  warmth 
of  interest  that  were  evident  in  his  language 
and  manner  ;  "  and  here  is  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived this  very  momin'  from  the  Secretary 
of  Excise,  stating  that  no  memorial  on  my 
behalf  has  been  sent  up  to  them  at  alL" 

"  Ay,  just  so  ;  that  is  the  true  state  of  the 
matter." 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  " 
asked  Bryan,  in  a  state  of  great  and  evident 
perplexity. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  ;  go  to  an  honest  man — 
I  don't  say,  observe,  that  Chevydale  is  no^ 
honest ;  but  he  is  weak  and  negligent,  and 
altogether  the  slave  and  dupe  of  his  agent 
Go  to-morrow  morning  early,  about  eight 
o'clock,  fetch  another  memorial,  and  wait 
upon  Major  Yanston  ;  state  your  case  to  him 
plainly  and  simply,  and,  my  life  for  yours, 
he  will  not  neglect  you,  at  aU  eventa  Get 
a  fresh  memorial  drawn  up  this  very  day." 

"  I  can  easily  do  that,"  said  Bryan,  "  for  I 
have  a  rough  copy  of  the  one  I  sent ;  it  was 
Hycy  Burke  drew  it  up." 

"  Hycy  Burke,"  repeated  Clinton,  starting 
with  surprise,  "  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"Sartinly,"  repHed  the  other,  "why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

Clinton  shook  his  head  carelessly.  "  WeU,"* 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  it  is  better  late 
than  never.  Hycy  Burke  " — he  paused  and 
looked  serious  a  moment, — "yes,"  he  added, 
"  I  am  glad  of  it  Go  now  and  follow  mj 
advice,  and  you  wiU  have  at  least  a  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  perhaps  of  defeating  your 
enemies,  that  is,  if  you  have  any." 

The  pressure  of  time  rendered  energy  and 
activity  necessary  in  the  case  of  Br^-an ;  and, 
accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  seeking  permission  to  speak  io 
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the  msm  against  whom  he  and  his  family  had 
always  conscientiously  voted — because  he  had 
been  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
their  religion. 

Major  Vanston  heard  his  case  with  pa- 
tience, inquired  more  minutely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, asked  where  Ahadarra  was,  the 
,name  of  his  landlord,  and  such  other  cir- 
cumstance as  were  calculated  to  make  the 
case  clear. 

**  Pray,  who  drew  up  this  memorial  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Mr.  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  he,  glancing  with  a  sin- 
gular meaning  at  M'Mahon. 

"  You  and  Burke  are  intimate  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  are,  sir,"  repUed  Bryan,  "  on 
very  good  terms." 

"  And  now  Mr.  Burke  has  obliged  you,  I 
suppose,  because  you  have  obhged  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  obliged 
me  much,"  said  Brj'an,  "  but  I  know  that  I 
have  obhged  him  a  good  deal." 

Yanston    nodded    and    seemed  satisfied. 

"Very  well,"  he  proceeded;  "but,  with 
respect  to  this  memorial.  I  can't  promise  you 
much.  Leave  it  with  me,  however,  and  you 
shall  probably  hear  from  me  again.  I  fear 
we  are  late  in  point  of  time  ;  indeed,  I  have 
but  faint  hopes  of  it  altogether,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  you  to  form  any  stjrong  ex- 
pectations from  the  interference  of  any  one  ; 
still,  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  looking 
significantly  at  him,  "  I  don't  desire  you  to 
despair  altogether." 

"  He  has  as  much  notion,"  thought  Bryan, 
"  of  troubling  his  head  about  me  or  my  me- 
morial, as  I  have  for  standin'  candidate  for 
the  county.  D — n  them  all !  they  think 
of  nobody  but  themselves  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  Family  Dialogue —Ahadarra  not  in  for  it — Bry- 
an's Vote, 

Honest  Jemmy  Burke,  we  have  already 
said,  had  brought  home  his  second  son,  Ed- 
ward, from  school,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing him  to  agricultural  pursuits,  having  now 
abandoned  all  notions  of  devoting  him  to 
the  Church,  as  he  would  have  done  had  Hy- 
cy manifested  towards  him  even  the  ordinary 
proofs  of  affection  and  respect. 

"  You  druv  me  to  it,  Bosha,"  said  he  to  his 
wife  ;  "  but  Til  let  you  both  know  that  I'm 
able  to  be  masther  in  my  own  house  stilL 
You  have  made  your  pet  what  he  is ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  you'll  curse 
one  another  with  bitther  hearts  yet" 


"Well,  sure  you  have  your  own  way,"  re- 
plied his  wife,  "  but  you  wor  ever  and  always 
self-willed  and  headstrong.  However,  it's  all 
the  mane  blood  that's  in  you  ;  it  breaks  your 
heart  to  see  your  son  a  gin  tie  man  ;  but  in 
spite  of  your  strong  brogues  and  felt  cau- 
been,  a  gentleman  he  is,  and  a  gentleman  he 
will  be,  an'  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 
You'll  tache  your  pet  to  hate  his  brother,  I'll 
go  bail." 

" No,  indeed,  Bosha,"  he  rephed,  "I know 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  childre'  betther  than 
to  turn  them  against  one  another ;  but  it's 
only  a  proof  of  how  little  you  know  about 
Edward  and  his  warm  and  lovin'  heart,  when 
you  spake  as  you  do." 

This  indeed  was  true.  Edward  Burke  was 
but  a  short  time  at  home  when  he  saw  clear- 
ly how  matters  stood  in  the  family.  He  was 
in  fact  a  youth  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
generous  disposition,  and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  breach  wider,  as  Hycy  had 
he  been  in  his  place  would  have  done,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  put  the  parties 
into  a  good  state  of  feeUng  with  each  other, 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
family. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Hycy's  re- 
jection by  Miss  Chnton,  they  were  all  at 
breakfast,  "  the  accomplished  "  being  in  one 
of  his  musical  and  polite  moods,  his  father 
bland  but  sarcastic,  and  Edward  in  a  state  of 
actual  pain  on  witnessing  the  wilful  disre- 
spect or  rather  contempt  that  was  impUed 
by  Hycy  towards  his  parenta 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  his  father,  "  didn't  we 
spend  a  pleasant  evenin'  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's 
last  night  ?    Isn't  Kathleen  a  darUn'  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  deUghtful  girl,"  replied  Edward, 
"  it  can't  be  denied  ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  beautiful  a  girl,  and  as  for  her 
figure,  it  is  perfect — perfect" 

"Ay," said  the  father,  "and  it's  she  that 
knows  the  difference  between  a  decent  sensi- 
ble boy  and  a— gintleman — a  highflyer.  She 
was  both  kind  and  civil  to  you,  NedL" 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  kindness,"  replied 
Edward  ;  "  but  she  was  certainly  civil  and 
agreeable,  and  I  don't  think  it's  in  her  na- 
ture to  be  anything  else." 

"  Except  when  she  ought,"  said  his  father ; 
"  but  listen,  Ned — dress  yourself  up,  get  a 
buff  waistcoat,  a  green  jockey  coat,  a  riding 
whip,  and  a  pair  o'  shinin'  top-boots,  titivate 
yourself  up  like  a  dandy,  then  go  to  her  wid 
lavendher  water  on  your  pocket-handkerchy, 
an'  you'll  see  how  shell  settle  you.  Be  my 
sowl,  you'll  be  the  happy  boy  when  you  get 
her  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Misther  Hycy  ?  " 

"Unquestionably,  Mr.  Burke,  when  you 
speak  you  shame  an  Oracle ;  as  for  MaatAx. 
Ned— why — 
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**  *  Fm  owre  young',  Vm  owre  young, 
Tm  owre  young  to  marry  yet. 

Tm  owre  young,  'twould  be  a  sin 
To  take  me  from  my  Daddy  yet.' 

t  think,  Master  Edward,  the  Boy-god  has  al- 
ready taken  occupation  ;  the  vitidine  affec- 
tion for  the  fair  Katsey  has  set  in  ;  heigho, 
what  a  deUghtful  period  of  life  is  that  soft 
and  lickful  one  of  calf  love,  when  the  tongue 
rolls  about  the  dripping  lips,  the  whites  of 
the  eves  are  turned  towards  the  divine,  the 
ox-eyed  Katsey,  and  you  are  ready  to  stagger 
over  and  blare  out  the  otherwise  unutterable 
affection." 

"Very  well  described,  Hycy,  I  see  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  Homer  yet ;  but 
really  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  a  perfect  Juno, 
and  has  the  large,  liquid,  soft  ox-eye  in  per- 
fection." 

**  Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Hycy,  turning 
round  and  staring  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise ;  "  begad,  brother  Ned,  let  me 
ask  where  you  got  your  connoisseurship  upon 
women  ?  eh  ?  Oh,  in  the  dictionary,  I  sup- 
pose, where  the  common  people  say  every- 
thing is  to  be  found.  ObseiTe  me,  Mr. 
Burke,  3^ou  are  taking  your  worthy  son  out 
of  his  proper  vocation,  the  Church.  Send 
him  to  'Maynewth,*  he  is  too  good  a  con- 
noisseur on  beauty  to  be  out  of  the  Tribu- 
nal" 

"  Hycy,"  replied  his  brother,  "  these  tire 
sentiments  that  do  you  no  credit ;  it  is  easy 
to  sneer  at  religion  or  those  who  administer 
it, — much  easier  than  to  praise  >the  one,  it 
would  appear,  or  imitate  the  virtues  of  the 
other." 

"  Beautiful  rebuke,"  said  Hycy,  again  star- 
ing at  him  ;  "  why,  Masther  Edward,  you  are 
a  prodigy  of  wonderful  sense  and  unspotted 
virtue  ;  love  has  made  you  eloquent — 

"  *  I  gaed  a  waefu*  gate  yeRtreen, 

A  gate,  1  fear,  1*11  dearly  rue, 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  e'en, 
Twa  lovely  e'en  o'  bonnie  blue,  &a,  &c.' " 

"  I  am  not  in  love  yet,  Hycy,  but  as  my 
father  wishes  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween Kathleen  and  myself,  you  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  it  will  be  my  duty  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"  Dutiful  youth  !  what  a  treasure  you  will 
prove  to  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  parent, 
— to  a  fond  and  doting  wife  !  Shall  I  how- 
ever put  forth  my  powers  ?  Shall  Hycy  the 
accomplished  interpose  between  Juno  and  the 
calf?  What  sayest  thou,  my  most  amiable 
maternal  relative,  and  why  sittest  thou  so  si- 
Jent  and  so  sad  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  Hycy," 
replied  bis  mother,  whom  Edward's  return 


had  east  into  complete  dejection,  "  when  I 
see  your  father  strivin'  to  put  between  his 
own  childre'." 

"  Me,  Bosha  ! "  exclaimed  her  husband ; 
"  God  forgive  you  for  that !  but  when  I  see 
that  one  of  my  childre'  wont  spake  a  word 
to  me  ¥dth  respect  or  civility — no,  not  even 
in  his  natural  voice,  it  is  surely  time  for  me 
to  try  if  I  can't  find  affection  in  his  brother." 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  that's  your  own  way  of 
it ;  but  it's  easy  seen  that  your  eggin'  up 
Ned  agin  his  brother,  bringin*  ill  will  and 
bad  feelin'  among  a  famUy  that  was  quiet 
before  ;  ay,  an'  I  suppose  you'd  be  glad  to 
see  my  heart  broke  too,  and  indeed  I  didn't 
care  it  was,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  words 
were  accompanied  by  sobbings  and  teara 

"  Alas ! "  said  Hycy,  still  in  the  mock 
heroic — "  where  is  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
woman?  Bemember,  oh  maternal  relative, 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  one  Gracchus  at 
least !  Scorn  the  hydraulics,  I  say  ;  abandon 
the  pathetic  ;  cast  sorrow  to  the  winds,  and 
— give  toe  another  cup  of  tea." 

Edward  shook  his  head  at  him,  as  if  re- 
monstrating against  this  most  undutiful  and 
contemptuous  style  of  conversation  to  his 
mother.  "  Don't  give  way  to  tears,  my  dear 
mother,"  he  said  ;  "  indeed  you  do  my  father 
injustice  ;  he  has  neither  said  nor  done  any- 
thing to^  turn  me  against  Hycy.  Why  should 
he  ?  So  far  from  that,  I  know  that  he  loves 
Hycy  at  heart,  all  that  he  wishes  is  that 
Hycy  would  speak  to  him  in  his  natural 
voice,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  and  the 
feeling  that  surely  is  due  to  him.  And  so 
Hycy  will,  father ;  I  am  sure  he  respects 
and  loves  you  in  spite  of  this  levity  and 
affectation.  All  we  want  is  for  each  to  give 
up  a  Httle  of  his  own  way — when  you 
become  more  respectful,  Hycy,  my  father's 
manner  will  change  too :  let  us  be  at  least 
sincere  and  natural  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  to  prevent  us 
from  hving  very  happHy." 

"  I  have  some  money  saved,"  said  Burke, 
turning  to  his  wife — "  a  good  penny — too, 
more  than  the  world  thinks ;  and  I  declare 
to  my  God  I  would  give  it  twice  over  if  I 
could  hear  that  yoimg  man,"  pointing  to 
Hycy,  "  speak  these  words  with  the  same 
heart  and  feelings  of  him  that  spoke  them ; 
but  I  fear  that  'ud  be  a  hopeless  wish  on  my 
part,  an*  ever  wilL" 

"  No,  father,"  said  Edward,  "  it  wiU  not 
Hycy  and  you  will  soon  understand  one 
another.  Hycy  wiU  see  what  his  duty  tow- 
ards you  is,  and,  sooner  than  be  the  means 
of  grieving  your  heart,  he  will  change  the 
foolish  and  thoughtless  habit  that  offends 
you." 

"Well,  Edward,  may  God  grant  it^"  ex- 
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claimed  his  father  rising  up  from  breakfast, 
"and  that's  all  I  have  to  say — God  grant 
it!" 

"Why,  Sir  Oracle,  junior,"  said  Hycy, 
after  his  father  had  gone  out,  "  or  rather 
Solomon  Secundus,  if  you  are  now  an  un- 
fledged philosopher  on  our  hand,  what  will 
you  not  be  when  your  opinions  are  grown  ?  " 

"My  dear  brother,"  repUed  Edward,  I 
cannot  see  what  on  e^h  you  can  propose  to 
yourself  by  adopting  this  ridiculous  style 
of  conversation — I  cannot  really  see  any 
object  you  can  have  in  it  If  it  be  to  vex 
or  annoy  my  father,  can  you  blame  him  if 
he  foels  both  vexed  and  annoyed  at  it 

"Most  sapiently  said,  Solomon  Secun- 
dus— 

"  *  Solomon  Lob  waa  a  ploughman  stoat, 

And  a  ranting  cavalier ; 
And,  wh«n  the  civil  war  broke  out, 

It  quickly  did  appear 
That  Solomon  Lob  ^as  six  feet  high, 

And  fit  for  a  grenadier. 
So  Solomon  Lob  marched  boldly  forth 

To  sounds  of  bugle  horns 
And  a  weary  march  had  Solomon  Lob, 

For  Solomon  Lob  had  corns. 

Row, — ra — ra — row—  de — dow.' 


And  so  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  most 
sapient  Solomon.  I  go  on  business  of  im- 
portance affecting — the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
or  rather  of  the  empire  at  large — embracing 
all  these  regions,  antipodial  and  otherwise, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Good  morning, 
tlierefore  ;  and,  maternal  relative,  wishing 
the  same  to  thee,  with  a  less  copious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  hydraulics,  arhem  !  " 

"Where  is  he  going,  mother,  do  you 
know  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,  Edward,"  she 
replied  ;  "  he  seldom  or  never  tells  us  any- 
thing about  his  motions  ;  but  it  vexes  me  to 
think  that  his  father  won't  make  any  allow- 
ance for  his  Hghtheartedness  and  fine  spirits. 
Sure  now,  Edward,  you  know  yourself  it's 
not  raisonable  to  have  a  young  man  hke  him 
mumpin'  and  mopin'  about,  as  if  there  was  a 
wake  in  the  house  ?  "' 

The  only  reply  Edward  made  to  this  weak 
and  foolish  speech  was,  "  Yes ;  but  there  is 
reason  in  everything,  my  dear  mother.  I 
have  heard,"  he  added,  "  that  he  is  working 
for  the  Tory  candidate,  Vanston,  and  hope  it 
is  not  true." 

"Why,"  said  his  mother,  "what  differ 
does  it  make  ?  " 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "that  Vanston 
rotes  to  keep  us  slaves,  and  Chevydale  to 
give  us  our  pohtical  freedom:  the  one  is 
opposed  to  our  religion  and  our  Uberty,  and 
the  other  votes  for  both." 

"Troth,    as    to  religion,"    observed  the 


mother,  "  the  poor  boy  doesn't  trouble  his 
head  much  about  it ;  bat  it's  not  aisy  for 
one  that  goes  into  jinteel  society  to  do  so — 
an'  that's  what  makes  Hycy  ait  mate  of  a 
Friday  as  fast  as  on  any  other  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  mother,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  but  Hycy  is  a  very  young  man 
still,  and  will  mend  all  these  matters  yet" 

"  And  that's  what  I'm  teUin'  his  father," 
she  repHed  ;  "  and  if  you'd  only  see  the  way 
he  looks  at  me,  and  puts  a  cuii-*^  upon  him 
so  bitther  that  it  would  a'most  take  the  skin 
off  one." 

Edward's  observations  with  respect  to 
Hycy's  having  taken  a  part  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  Major  Vanston  were  not 
without  foundation.  He  and  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon  had  of  late  been  upon  very  good  terms ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  conversations  about  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  Bryan  had  mentioned  to  him  the  fact 
of  Kathleen's  having  heard  that  he  was 
pledged  to  vote  ydth  Vanston,  and  repeated 
the  determination  to  which  she  had  resolved 
to  come  if  he  should  do  so.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  a  portion  of  this  was  already 
well  known  to  Hycy  himself,  who,  in  fact, 
was  the  very  individual  who  had  assured 
Major  Vanston,  and  those  who  canvassed  for 
him,  that  he  himself  had  secured  Brj^an. 
On  hearing  now  from  Br^mn  that  Kathleen 
had  put  the  issue  of  their  affection  upon  his 
pohtical  truth  and  consistency  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  that  circumstance  if  he 
could.  On  hearing,  besides,  however,  that 
Harry  Clinton  had  actually  sent  him  (M'Ma- 
hon)  to  Vanston,  and  on  being  told,  in  the 
coarse  of  conversation,  that  that  gentleman 
asked  who  had  drawn  up  the  memorial,  he 
felt  that  every  drcumstance  was  turning  in 
his  favor ;  for  he  determined  now  to  saddle 
CUnton  with  the  odium  which,  in  this 
treacherous  transaction,  was  most  likely  to 
fall  upon  himsell 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  describe 
the  brutal  and  disgraceful  scenes  that  occur 
at  an  election.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
after  a  long,  bitter,  and  tedious  struggle,  the 
last  day  of  it  arrived.  Bryan  M'Mahon,  hav- 
ing fully  satisfied  himself  that  his  landlord 
had  not  taken  a  single  step  to  promote  his 
interests  in  the  matter  of  the  memorial,  re- 
solved from  the  beginning  not  to  vote  in  his 
favor,  and,  of  course,  not  to  vote  at  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  with  the 
exception  of  himself  alone,  a  single  voter  had 
not  been  left  impoUed ;  and  the  position  of 
the  two  candidates  was  very  peculiar,  both 
having  polled  exactly  the  same  number  of 
votes,  and  both  being  consequently  equal 

•  CuiVy  a  grin — ra»«k\2Li  ^1  c«iiXK«K^ 
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Bryan,  having  left  home  early,  was  at  break- 
fast about  eleven  o'dock,  in  a  little  recess  off 
the  bar  of  the  head-inn,  which  was  divided 
from  one  end  of  the  coffee-room  by  a  thin 
partition  of  boards,  through  which  anything 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  tliat 
portion  of  the  room  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
-Our  readers  may  judge  of  his  surprise  on 
hearing  the  following  short  but  pithy  dia- 
logue of  which  he  himself  formed  the  subject 
mattei'.  The  speakers,  with  whom  were  as- 
sembled sevei^al  of  his  landlord's  committee, 
being  no  other  than  that  worthy  gentleman 
and  his  agent. 

"  Wliat's  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Chevydale  ; 
"  here  is  what  we  call  a  dead  heat.  Can  no 
one  prevail  on  that  obstinate  scoundrel, 
the  Ahadarra  man — what  do  ye  call  him  ? 
M'IMaster— M'Manus— M'—  eh>  " 

•*  M'Mahon,"  replied  Fethertonge,  "I  fear 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  trj'  him 
again.  Vote  or  not,  however,  we  shall  soon 
clear  him  out  of  Ahadarra — we  shall  punish 
his  insolence  for  daring  to  withhold  his  vote ; 
for,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Fethertonge,  out 
h3  goes.  The  fine  and  distillation  affair,  how- 
ever, will  save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
of  course  I  am  very  glad  you  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  support  of  his  peti- 
tion. The  fellow  is  nothing  else  than  shuf- 
fler, as  I  told  you.  Vote  or  not,  therefore, 
out  of  Ahadarra  he  goes  ;  and,  when  he  does, 
I  have  a  good  tenant  to  put  in  his  place." 

M'Mahon's  blood  boiled  on  hearing  this 
language,  and  he  inwardly  swore  that,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might,  a  vote  of 
his  should  never  go  to  the  support  of  such  a 
man. 

Again  we  return  to  Hycy  Burke,  who, 
when  the  day  of  the  great  struggle  arrived, 
rode  after  breakfast  on  that  same  morning 
into  Ballymacan,  and  inquired  at  the  post- 
office  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 

"No,"  repUed  the  postmaster;  "but,  if 
you  see  Bryan  M'Mahon,  tell  him  I  have  here 
one  for  him,  from  Major  Vanston — it's  his 
frank  and  his  handwriting." 

"I'm  going  directly  to  him,"  said  Hycy, 
"  and  will  bring  it  to  him  ;  so  you  had  better 
hand  it  here." 

The  postmaster  gave  him  the  letter,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  was  on  his  way  home 
with  as  much  speed  as  his  horse  was  capable 
of  making. 

"Nanny,"  said  he,  calling  upon  Nanny 
Peety,  when  he  had  put  his  horse  in  the 
stable  and  entered  the  parlor,  "will  you 
fetch  me  a  candle  and  some  warm  water  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nanny  ;  "but  you  must 
wait  till  I  boil  some,  for  there's  none  hot." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  he,  "for  I'm  in  a 
deTil  of  a  hurry.     Shut  the  door  after  you,  I 


say.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  never  do 
so,  often  as  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Becaise  it's  never  done,"  she  replied ; 
"  nobody  ever  bids  me  shut  it  but  yoiurseH 
an*  that's  what  makes  me  forget  it." 

"  Well,  111  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have 
reason  to  think  you  both  intrusive  and  un- 
grateful, Nanny  ;  and,  mark,  unless  •  you 
show  me  somewhat  more  submission,  mad" 
am,  you  shall  pitch  your  camp  elsewhere. 
It  was  I  brought  you  here." 

"  Ax  your  own  conscience  why,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"Begone  now  and  get  me  the  hot  water," 
he  said,  with  a  frown  of  anger  and  vexation, 
heightened  probably  by  the  state  of  agitation 
into  which  the  possession  of  Vanston  s  letter 
had  already  put  him. 

We  shall'  not  follow  him  through  all  the 
ingenious  and  dishonorable  manoeuvres  by 
which  he  got  the  communication  safely  open- 
ed ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  enabled  to  peruse 
the  contents  of  Vanston's  commimication, 
which  were  as  follows : — 

Sm, — ^I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
I  received  yesterday  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  feel  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you 
upon  its  contents,  and  the  satisfactoiy  resnlt 
of  your  memorial 


« 


I  am,  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  Vanston. 
«  To  Mr.  Bryan  M'Mahon, 
"Ahadarra.' 


>» 


(The  enclosed.) 

"  Sm, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading 
your  communication  in  favor  of  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  of  Ahadarra,  and  of  submitting 
that  and  his  own  memorial  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  who,  after  maturely  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  excellent  character  which  me- 
moralist  has  received  at  your  hands,  have 
been  pleased  to  reduce  the  fine  originally  im- 
posed upon  him  to  the  sum  of  fifty  poimda. 
The  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  memo- 
riaHst,  having  been  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  illicit  distillation  which  was  carried 
on  upon  his  property,  is  not  morally  liable 
to  pay  the  penalty ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
the  power  of  wholly  remitting  it  they  have 
reduced  it  as  far  the  law  has  given  them  au- 
thority. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

"Francis  Fathoil 

"  To  Major  Vanston,  &a,  Ac." 
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Hycy,  having  perused  these  documents,  re- 
sealed  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  all 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  opened. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Upon  the  strength  of  this,  it  is  possible  I 
may  succeed  in  working  up  M'Mahon  to  vote 
ior  Vanston  ;  for  I  know  into  what  an  enthu- 
siasm  of  gratitude  the  generous  fool  will  be 
thrown  by  them.  If  he  votes  for  Vandton,  I 
gain  several  points.  First  and  foremost,  the 
round  some  of  three  hundred.  If  I  can  get 
his  vote,  I  establish  my  own  veracity,  which, 
as  matters  stand,  will  secure  Vanston  the 
election ;  I,  also,  having  already  secretly  as- 
sured the  Tory  gentleman  that  I  could  secure 
him,  or  rather,  I  can  turn  my  lie  into  truth, 
and  make  Vanston  my  friend.  Secondly, 
knowing  as  I  do,  that  it  was  by  Harry  Clin- 
ton's advice  the  clod -hopper  went  to  him,  I 
can  shift  the  odium  of  his  voting  for  Vanston 
upon  that  youth's  shoulders,  whose  body,  by 
the  way,  does  not  contain  a  single  bone  that 
I  like ;  and,  thirdly,  having  by  his  apostacy 
and  treachery,  as  it  will  be  called,  placed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  himself  and 
the  divine  Katsey,  I  will  change  my  course 
with  Jemmy,  the  gentleman — my  sarcastic 
dad — return  and  get  reconciled  with  that 
whelp  of  a  brother  of  mine,  and  by  becoming 
a  good  Christian,  and  a  better  Catholic,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  secure  the  *  Ox- 
eyed,'  as  I  very  happily  named  her  the  other 
morning.  This,  I  think,  will  be  making  the 
most  of  the  cards,  and,  as  the  moment  is  critr 
ical,  I  shall  seek  the  clod-hopper  and  place 
this  seasonable  communication  in  his  handa" 

He  accordingly  rode  rapidly  into  town 
again,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes 
when  he  met  Mlklahon,  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  the  language  of  his  landlord  and 
the  agent 

"I  cannot  have  patience,  Hycy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  under  such  scoundrelly  language 
as  this  ;  and  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body, 
he  never  shall  have  my  vote ! " 

"What's  the  matter,  Bryan?"  he  asked  ; 
"you  seem  flushed." 

"  I  do,  Hycy,  because  I  am  flushed,  and 
not  without  reason.  I  tell  you  that  my  land- 
lord, Chevydale,  is  a  scoimdrel,  and  Fether- 
tonge  a  deceitful  villain." 

"  Pooh,  man,  is  that  by  way  of  informar 
tion  ?  I  thought  you  had  something  in  the 
shape  of  novelty  to  tell  me.  What  has  hap- 
pened, however,  and  why  are  you  in  such  a 
white  heat  of  indignation  ?  " 

MlVIahon  immediately  detailed  the  conver- 
sation which  he  had  overheard  behind  the 
bar  of  the  inn,  and  we  need  scarcely  assure 
our  readers  that  Hycy  did  not  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire  which 
blazed  so  strongly. 
Vol.  II.— 88 


"  Bryan,"  said  he,  "  I  know  the  agent  to  be 
a  scoundrel,  and  what  is  nearer  the  case  still, 
I  have  every  reason — but  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  state  them  yet, — ^I  have  every  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  is  Fethertonge,  countenanced 
by  Chevydale,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
distillation  afi^  that  has  ruined  you.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  anxious  to  get  you  out  of 
Ahadarra,  and  thought  that  by  secretly 
ruining  you,  they  coi^d  most  plausibly  ef- 
fect it." 

"  I  have  now  no  earthly  doubt  of  it,  Hycy," 
rephed  the  other. 

"  You  need  not,"  replied  Hycy ;  "  and  may- 
be I'm  not  for  astray  when  I  say,  that  the 
hook-nosed  old  Still-hoimd,  Clinton,  is  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  plot  I  could  name 
others  connected  with  some  of  them — but  I 
wont,  now" 

When  M'Mahon  recollected  the  conversa- 
tion which  both  Clinton  and  the  agent  had 
held  with  him,  vrith  respect  to  violating  the 
law,  the  truth  of  Hycy  s  remark  flashed  upon 
him  at  once,  and  of  course  deepened  his  in- 
dignation almost  beyond  endurance. 

"  They  are  two  d — d  scoundrels,"  pursued 
Hycy,  "  and  I  have  reasons,  besides,  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  their  wish,  if  they  could 
have  done  it  successfully,  to  have  directed 
your  suspicions  against  myself." 

M'Mahon  was,  in  fact,  already  convinced 
of  this,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  saw  through 
and  understood  the  whole  design  against 
him,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  those  who 
had  brought  him  to  ruin. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Hycy,  "let  me  not 
forget  that  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this 
hour  or  two  ;  here  is  a  letter  I  got  for  you  in 
the  post-office  this  morning.  It  has  Van- 
ston's  frank,  and  I  think  is  in  his  hand- 
writing." 

M'Mahon's  face,  on  perusing  the  letter, 
beamed  with  animation  and  deUgh t.  ' '  Here, 
Hycy,"  said  he,  "read  that;  I'm  safe  yet^ 
thank  God,  and  not  a  ruined  man,  as  the  vil- 
lains thought  to  make  me." 

"  By  my  soul  and  honor,  Bryan,"  exclaimed 
the  other,  "  that  is  noble  on  iJie  part  of  Van- 
ston, especially  towards  an  individual  from 
whom,  as  well  as  from  his  whole  family,  he 
has  ever  -experienced  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition. However,  if  I  were  in  your  coat,  I 
certainly  would  not  suffer  him  to  outdo  me 
in  generosity.  Gbod  heavens !  only  contrast 
su(3i  conduct  with  that  of  the  other  scoun- 
drel, his  opponent,  and  then  see  the  conclu- 
sion you  must  come  to." 

"Let  Vanston  be  what  he  may,  he's  an 
honest  man,"  rephed  Bryan,  "  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  I'll  have  him  the  sittin' 
member.  I  would  be  ungrateful  and  un- 
generous, as  you  say,  Hycy,  not  ia  d$^ 
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Com«  along — come  along,  I  bid  you.  I 
don't  care  what  they  say.  The  man  thai 
Baved  me-who  was  L  4emy-from  ruin, 
will  have  my  vote." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  towards  the 
court  house,  and  on  their  way  Hycy  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : — "  Now,  Bryan,  in 
order  to  give  your  conduct  an  appearance  of 
greater  generosity,  I  will  pretend  to  dissuade 
you  against  voting  for  Vanston,  or,  rather,  I 
will  endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  get  your  vote 
for  Chevydale.  This  will  make  the  act  more 
manly  and  determined  on  your  part,  and 
consequently  one  much  more  high-minded 
and  creditable  to  your  reputation.  You  will 
show  them,  besides,  that  you  are  not  the 
cowardly  slave  of  your  landlord." 

It  was  accordingly  so  managed ;  the  en- 
thusiastic gratitude  of  the  young  man  over- 
came all  considerations  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Major  Vanston  was  declared  by  the 
dieriff  duly  elected,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  describe 
the  fierce  sensation  which  this  victory  created 
among  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  occasioned  by  their  indignation 
and  fury  was  outrageous  and  ruffianly  as 
usual ;  but  as  the  election  had  now  termin- 
ated, it  soon  ceased,  and  the  mobs  began  to 
disperse  to  their  respective  homes.  Bryan 
for  some  three  hours  or  so  was  under  the 

Protection  of  the  military,  otherwise  he  would 
ave  been  Uterally  torn  limb  from  Hmb.  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  follow  Hycy. 

This  worthy  and  straightfoi*ward  young 
gentleman,  having  now  accompUshed  his 
purpose,  and  been  the  means  of  M^Mahon 
naving  exposed  himself  to  popular  vengeance, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  with(&awing 
from  him  secretly,  and  seeking  Vanston's 
agent.  Having  formd  him,  and  retired  out 
of  hearing,  he  simply  said — 

"  I  will  trouble  you  for  three  hundred." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  repUed  that  honest 
gentleman ;  "  you  shall  have  it  We  fully 
acknowledge  the  value  of  your  services  in  this 
matter ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  our  return." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter,"  re- 
plied Hycy ;  "  but  you  know  not  my  diffi- 
cult, nor  the  dexterous  card  I  had  to  play 
in  accomplishing  my  point" 

"We  are  sensible  of  it  all,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  here,"  said  he,  pulling  out  his  pock- 
et-book, "are  three  notes  for  one  hundred 
each." 

"  Give  me  two  fifties,"  said  Hycy,  "  instead 
of  this  third  note,  and  you  will  oblige  me. 
By  the  way,  here  is  the  major."  With  this 
the  other  immediately  complied,  without  the 
major  having  been  in  any  veay  cognizant  of 
^e  £nu2«ActioA. 


On  entering  the  inner  room  where  they 
stood,  Yansten  shook  hands  most  cordially 
with  Hycy,  and  thanked  him  in  very  warm 
language  for  the  part  he  took,  to  which  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  owed  his 
return. 

"  Look  upon  me  henceforth  as  a  friend] 
Mr.  Burke,"  he  added,  "  and  a  sincere  one, 
who  will  not  forget  the  value  of  your  influ- 
ence with  the  young  man  whose  vote  has 
gained  me  the  election.  I  have  already 
served  him  essentially, — ^in  fact  saved  him 
from  ruin,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it" 

"  I  really  feel  very  much  gratified,  Major 
Yansten,  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power," 
replied  Hycy,  "  to  render  you  any  service  of 
importance ;  and  if  I  ever  should  stand  in 
need  of  a  favor  at  your  hands,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  ask  it" 

"  Nor  I  to  grant  it,  Mr.  Burke,  if  it  be 
within  the  reach  of  my  influence." 

"In  the  mean  time,"  said  Hycy,  "  will  you 
oblige  me  with  a  single  franc  ?  "  ' 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Burke ;  with  half  a  dozen 
of  them." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  one  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ;  I  require  no  more." 

The  major,  however,  gave  him  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  after  some  further  chat,  and 
many  expressions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  new  M.  P.,  Hycy  witiidrew. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Bryan  Bribed^is  R^eeUd  by  KcUhUen, 

is  the  course  of  about  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  transaction  already  stated,  old  Peety 
Dhu  was  proceeding  towards  the  post-office 
with  a  letter,  partly  in  his  closed  hand,  and 
partly  up  the  inside  of  his  sleeve,  so  as  thai 
it  might  escape  observation.  The  crowds 
were  stiU  tumultuous,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  ;  for,  as  we  said,  they 
were  duninishing  in  numbers,  those  who  had 
been  so  long  from  home  feeling  a  natural 
wish  to  retimi  to  their  families  and  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  duties  of  life  which  they 
had  during  this  protracted  contest  been 
forced  to  neglect  Peety  had  got  as  &r  as 
the  market-house — which  vras  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  street — on  his  vray,  we  say,  to  the 
post-office,  when  he  met  his  daughter  Nanny, 
who,  after  a  few  words  of  inquiry,  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

"Faith,  an'  that's  more  than  I  dare  tell 
you,"  he  replied. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  is  there  a  saicret  in  it? 
Fm  sure  you  needn't  keep  it  from  me,  what- 
ever it  is." 
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This  she  added  in  a  serious  and  offended 
tone,  which,  however,  was  not  lost  on  the  old 
man. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  considherin*  the  man  he 
is,  an'  what  you  know  about  him,  I  think  I 
may  as  well  tell  you.  It's  a  letther  I'm 
bringin'  to  sHp  into  the  post-office,  un- 
knownst." 

"  Is  it  from  Hycy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"From  Hycy,  and  no  other." 

"  ni  hould  a  wager,"  she  repHed,  "  that 
that's  the  very  letther  I  seen  him  openin' 
through  the  key  hole  doar  this  momin'.  Do 
you  know  who  it's  to  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  know ;  ha  said  it  was  a 
love-letther,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen  puttin'  it  in  himsell" 

"  Wait,"  said  she,  "  give  it  to  me  here  for 
a  minute  ;  here's  Father  M'Gowan  comin'  up, 
and  111  ax  him  who  it's  directed  to." 

She  accordingly  took  the  letter  out  of  his 
hand,  and  approaching  the  priest,  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed 

"  Plaise  your  reverence,"  she  said,  "  what 
xiame's  on  the  back  of  this? — I  mane,"  said 
she,  "  who  is  goin'  to  ?  " 

The  priest  looked  at  it,  and  at  once  replied, 
"  It  is  goin'  to  Bryan  M'Mahon,  of  Ahadarra, 
the  traitor,  and  it  comes  from  Major  Vanston, 
the  enemy  to  his  liberty  and  religion,  that 
his  infamous  vote  put  into  Parliament^  to 
rivet  our  chains,  and  continue  our  degrada- 
tion. So  there,  girl,  you  have  now  the  bigot 
from  whom  it  comes,  and  the  apostate  to 
whom  it  goes.     Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Nanny,  who  from  some  motives  of  her  o:wn, 
felt  reluctant  to  mention  Hycy's  name  in  the 
matter,  hastily  replied,  "A  person,  plaise 
your  reverence,  from  Major  Vanston." 

"Very  well,  girl,  discharge  your  duty," 
said  the  priest ;  "  but  I  tell  you  the  devil 
will  never  sleep  well  till  he  has  his  clutches 
in  the  same  Major,  as  well  as  in  the  shame- 
less apostate  he  has  corrupted." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  passed  on, 
and  Nanny  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  re- 
turned the  letter  to  her  father,  who  with  his 
own  hands  put  it  into  the  post-office. 

"  Now,"  said  she  to  her  father,  "  the  people 
is  scatterin'  themselves  homewards ;  and  tiie 
streets  is  gettin'  clear — but  listen — that  let- 
ter is  directed  to  Bryan  M'Mahon ;  will  you 
keep  about  the  post-office  here ;  Bryan's  in 
town,  an'  it's  likely  when  the  danger's  over 
that  he  may  be  passin'.  Now  you  know 
that  if  he  does,  the  people  in  the  (giiop  where 
the  posi-office  is  kep'  will  see  him,  an'  maybe 
hell  get  the  letter  to-day,  or  111  tell  you 
what,  watch  Hycy ;  take  my  word  for  it»  he 
has  some  scheme  afoot" 

"  Hycy's  no  favorite  wid  you,  Nanny." 


"Why  you  know  he's  not^  an*  indeed  I 
don't  know  why  he's  one  wid  you.** 

"  Throth  an'  he  is,  many  a  shillin'  an'  six- 
pence he  throws  me, — always  does  indeed 
wherever  he  meets  me." 

"No  matfcer,  maybe  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  youll  change  your  opinion  of 
him,  that's  all  I  say,  except  to  keep  your 
eye  on  him  ;  and  111  tell  you  why  I  bid  you, 
some  day  soon." 

"Well,  achora,  maybe  I  may  change  my 
opinion  of  him  ;  but  at  present  I  say  he  is 
my  favorite,  an'  will  be  so,  till  I  know  worse 
about  him." 

Nanny,  having  bade  him  good-bye,  and  re- 
peated her  wish  that  the  old  man  would 
watch  the  posioffioe  for  some  time,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  ' 
grocer's,  to  whom  she  had  been  dispatched 
for  groceries. 

Two  hours  more  had  now  elapsed,  the 
crowds  were  nearly  dispersed,  and  the  even- 
ing was  beginning  to  set  in,  when  Hycy 
Burke  called  at  the  post-office,  and  for  the 
second  time  during  the  day,  asked  if  there 
was  a  letter  for  him. 

The  post-master  searched  again,  and  re- 
plied, "  No ;  but  here's  another  for  Bryan 
M'Mahon." 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  another  for 
Bryan!  Why  he  must  have  an  extensive 
correspondence,  this  Bryan  M'Mahon.  I 
wonder  who  it's  from." 

"There's  no  wonder  at  all  about  it»"  re- 
plied the  post-master,  "it's  from  Major 
Vanston.  Here's  his  frank  and  handwriting 
in  the  direction  and  all." 

"  Allow  me  to  look,"  said  Hycy,  glancing  • 
at  it  "  Yes,  you  are  quite  right»  that  is  the 
gallant  Major's  hand,  without  any  mistake 
whatsoever.  I  will  not  fetch  him  this  let- 
ter," he  proceeded,  "because  I  know  not 
when  I  may  see  him ;  but  if  I  see  him,  I 
shall  tell  hfin." 

Peety  Dhu,  who  had  so  placed  himself  in 
the  shop  attached  to  the  post-office,  on  see- 
ing Hycy  approach,  that  he  might  overhear 
this  conversation  without  being  seen,  felt 
considerably  surprised  that  Hycy  should 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was  a 
letter  for  Ml^fahon,  seeing  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  had  sent  it  there.  He  consequently, 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  the  matter ;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  he 
knew  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  devel- 
lope. 

On  coming  forward  from  the  dark  part 
of  the  shop,  where  he  had  been  standmg, 
he  asked  the  post-master  if  there  was  a 
second  letter  for  Mldahon. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  "there  ia  ocJbj  ^Sas^ 
one.    If  you  m^  Vaxii,  \i^\Msx*0aKt5^^  ^X^^^*- 
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ter  from  Major  Yanston  in  the  office  for 
him." 

We  must  still  trace  Hycy's  motions.  On 
leaving  the  post-office,  he  went  directly  to 
the  Head  Inn,  where  he  knew  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon  was  waiting  until  the  town  should  be- 
come perfectly  calm  and  quiet.  Here  he 
formd  Bryan,  whose  mind  was  swayed  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  on  consider- 
ing the  principle  on  which  he  had  voted, 
and  the  consequences  to  which  that  act 
might  expose  him. 

"I know  I  will  have  much  to  endure,"  he 
thought,  while  pacing  the  room  by  himself 
in  every  way,  "  but  I  little  value  anything 
ilie  world  at  large  may  think  or  say,  so  that 
I  don't  lose  the  love  and  good  opinion  of 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"  Why,  Bryan,"  said  Hycy,  as  he  entered, 
"  I  think  you  must  provide  a  secretary  some 
of  these  days,  your  correspondence  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly." 

How  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  other. 
Simply  that  there's  another  letter  in  the 
post-office  for  you,  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  from 
the  same  hand — that  of  our  friend  the  Major." 

"  I'm  not  aware  of  anything  he  could  have 
to  write  to  me  about  now,"  replied  Bryan  ; 
"  I  wonder  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  I  shall  fetch  you  the  letter," 
said  Hycy,  "  as  you  have  an  objection  I  sup- 
pose to  go  out  until  the  town  is  empty." 

"Thank  you,  Hycy,  111  feel  obliged  to 
you  if  you  do ;  and  Hycy,  by  the  way,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  and  I  ever  mistook  or  misun- 
derstood  one  another  ;  but  sich  things  hap- 
pen to  the  best  of  friends,  and  why  should 
we  hope  to  escape  ?  " 

"  Speak  only  for  yourself,  Bryan,"  replied 
Hycy,  "  the  misunderstanding  was  altogether 
on  your  side,  not  on  mine.  I  always  knew 
your  value  and  esteemed  you  accordingly.  I 
shall  fetch  your  letter  immediately." 

On  returning  he  placed  the  document 
aforesaid  in  M'Mahon's  hands,  and  said,  in 
imitation  of  his  friend  Teddy  Phats — "  Come 
now,  read  her  up."  Bryan  opened  the  let- 
ter, and  in  the  act  of  doing  so  a  fifty  pound 
note  presented  itself,  of  which,  as  it  had 
been  cut  in  two,  one  half  fell  to  the  grotmd. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Hycy,  suddenly  tak- 
ing it  up,  "  this  looks  well — what  have  we 
here  ?    A  fifty  pound  note  ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  Bryan;  "but  why  cut  in 
two?  here  however  is  something  written, 
too — let  me  see — 

"'Accept  this  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  for  important  services.  The  fine  im- 
posed upon  you  has  been  reduced  to  fifty 
pounds — this  will  pay  it 

"  A  DEEPLT  OBLIGED  FBIEND.' " 


The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  othei 
for  some  time  without  speaking.  At  length 
M'Mahon's  face  became  crimsoned  with  in^ 
dignation. 

"Who  could  have  dared  to  do  this?" 
said  he,  once  more  looking  at  the  bank-note 
and  the  few  lines  that  accompanied  it 
"  Who  durst  suppose  that  a  M'Mahon  would 
sell  his  vote  for  a  bribe  ?  Did  Yanston  sup- 
pose that  money  would  sway  me  ?  for  this 
I  am  sure  must  be  hiB  work." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Hycy  ;  "  don't  be  too  siure  that  it's  not  some 
one  \hAi  wishes  you  worse  than  Yanston 
doe&  In  my  opinion,  Bryan,  that  letter  and 
the  note  contained  in  it  were  sent  to  you  by 
some  one  who  wishes  to  have  it  whispered 
abroad  that  you  were  bribed.  It  surely 
could  not  be  Yanston's  interest  to  injure 
your  character  or  your  circumstances  in  any 
sense  ;  and  I  certainly  think  him  too  honora- 
ble to  deal  in  an  anonymous  bribe  of  that 
kind." 

"Some  scoimdrel  has  done  it,  that's 
clear ;  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
Hycy?  You  are  up  to  life  and  know  the 
world  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do ;  how 
ought  I  to  act  now  ?  " 

"  111  tell  you  candidly,  my  dear  Bryan, 
how  I  think  you  ought  to  act,  or  at  least 
how  I  would  act  myself  if  I  were  in  your 
place."  He  then  paused  for  a  minute  and 
proceeded: — "You  know  I  may  be  wrong, 
Bryan,  but  I  shall  advise  you  at  all  events 
honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
would  keep  this  letter  and  this  note,  and  by 
the  way,  what  else  can  you  do? — I  would 
say  nothing  whatsoever  about  it  The  secret, 
you  know,  rests  with  yourself  and  me,  with 
the  exception  of  the  party  that  sent  it 
Now,  mark  me,  I  say — if  the  party  that 
sent  this  be  a  friend,  there  will  be  no  more 
about  it — it  will  drop  into  the  grave  ;  but  if 
it  came  from  an  enemy  the  cry  of  bribery 
wiU  be  whispered  about,  and  there  will  be 
an  attack  made  on  your  character.  In  this 
case  you  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  soun^ 
from  whence  the  commimication  came- 
Fethertonge  will  then  most  assuredly  be  the 
man  ;  or,  harkee,  who  knows  but  the  whole 
thing  is  an  electioneering  trick  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  impugning  your  vote, 
and  of  getting  Yanston  out  on  petition  and 
scrutiny.  Faith  and  honor,  Bryan,  I  think 
that  this  last  is  the  true  reading." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there," 
replied  Bryan,  "  that  looks  like  the  truth ; 
and  even  then  I  agree  with  you  stiU  that 
Fethertonge  is  at  the  bottom  of  ik  Still 
how  am  I  to  act  ?  " 

"In  either  case,  Bryan,  precisely  as  I 
said.    Keep  the  letter  and  ^e  bank-note; 
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say  nothing  about  it — that  is  clearly  your 
safest  plan ;  do  not  let  them  out  of  your 
hands,  for  the  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  your  own  character  to  show 
them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  guided  by  you, 
Hycy.  As  you  say  no  one  Imows  the  secret 
but  yourself  and  me  ;  if  it  has  come  from  a 
friend  he  will  say  nothing  about  it,  but  if  it 
has  come  from  an  enemy  it  wdL  be  whispered 
about ;  but  at  all  events  I  have  you  as  proof 
that  it  did  not  come  to  me  by  any  bargain  of 
mine." 

Hycy  spoke  not  a  word,  but  clapped  him 
approvingly  on  the  shoulder,  as  much  as  to 
say — "  Exactly  so,  that  is  precisely  the  fact," 
and  thus  ended  the  dialogue. 

We  all  know  that  the  clearer  the  mirror 
the  sHghter  will  be  the  breath  necessary  to 
stain  it ;  on  the  breast  of  an  unsullied  shirt 
the  most  minute  speck  will  be  offensively 
visible.  So  it  is  with  human  character  and 
integrity.  Had  Bryan  M'Mahon  belonged  to 
a  family  of  mere  ordinary  reputation — to  a 
family  who  had  genei'ally  participated  in  all 
the  good  and  evil  of  life,  as  they  act  upon 
and  shape  the  great  mass  of  society,  his  vote 
might  certainly  have  created  much  annoy- 
ance to  his  party  for  a  very  brief  period — 
just  as  other  votes  given  from  the  usual  mo- 
tives— sometimes  right  and  honorable— 
sometimes  wrong  and  corrupt — usually  do. 
In  his  case,  however,  there  was  something 
calculated  to  startle  and  alarm  all  those  who 
knew  and  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
stainless  honor  and  hereditary  integrity  of 
the  family.  The  Mllahon's,  though  inoffen- 
sive and  Hberal  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  even  upon  matters  of  a  polemical  na- 
ture, were  nevertheless  deeply  and  devotedly 
attached  to  their  own  religion,  and  to  aU 
those  who  in  any  way  labored  or  contributed 
to  relieve  it  of  its  disabilities,  and  restore 
those  who  professed  it  to  that  civil  liberty 
which  had  been  so  long  denied  them.  This 
indeed  was  very  natural  on  the  part  of  the 
M'Mahons,  who  would  sooner  have  thought 
of  taking  to  the  }iighway,  or  burning  their 
neighbor  s  premises,  than  supporting  the 
interests  or  strengthening  the  hands  of  any 
public  man  placed  in  a  position  to  use  a  hos- 
tile influence  against  them.  There  was  only 
one  other  family  in  the  barony,  who  in  all 
that  the  M'Mahon*s  felt  respecting  their  reli- 
gion and  civil  Uberty,  were  far  in  advance 
of  theuL  These  were  the  Cavanaghs,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  l^TMahons  their  existed 
so  many  strong  points  of  resemblance  that 
they  only  differed  from  the  others  in  degree 
— especially  on  matters  connected  with  reU- 
gion  and  its  privileges.  In  these  matters 
Uie  Cavanaghs  were  firm,  stem,  and  inflexi- 


ble— ^nay,  so  heroic  was  the  enthusiasm  and 
so  immovable  the  attachment  of  this  whole 
family  to  their  creed,  that  we  have  no  hesita-: 
tion  whatever  in  saying  that  the;^  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence,  or  for  its 
promotion,  had  such  a  sacrifice  been  de-. 
manded  from  them.  On  such  a  family,  then, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  effects 
of  what  was  termed  Bryan  M^Mahon's  apos- 
tacy.  The  intelligence  came  upon  them  in 
fEict  like  a  calamity.  On  the  very  evening 
before,  Gerald  Cavanagh,  now  a  fierce  advo- 
cate for  Edward  Burke,  having,  in  compli- 
ance with  old  Jemmy,  altogether  abandoned 
Hycy,  had  been  urging  upon  Kathleen  the 
prudence  and  propriety  of  giving  Bryan 
M'Mahon  up,  and  receiving  the  address  o£ 
young  Burke,  who  was  to  inherit  the  bulk 
of  his  father's  wealth  and  property ;  and 
among  other  arguments  against  M'Mahon  he 
stated  a  whisper  then  gaining  ground,  that 
it  was  ^18  intention  to  vote  for  VanstoiL 

"  But  I  know  to  the  contrary,  father,"  said 
Kathleen,  '*  for  I  spoke  to  him  on  that  very 
subject,  and  Bryan  M'Mahon  is  neither 
treacherous  nor  cowardly,  an'  won't  of  course 
abandon  his  religion  or  betray  it  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemie&  Once  for  all,  then," 
she  added,  calmly,  and  with  a  smile  full  of 
affection  and  good  humor,  "  T  say  you  may 
spare  both  yourself  and  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  my  dear  &.ther,  I  grant  you  that  I 
like  and  esteem  Edward  Burke  as  a  friend, 
an'  I  think  that  he  really  is  what  his  brother 
Hycy  wishes  himself  to  be  thought — a  true 
gentleman — but  that  is  all,  father,  you  know ; 
ior  I  would  scorn  to  conceal  it^  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  has  my  affections,  and  until  he 
proves  false  to  his  Grod,  his  religion,  and  his 
country,  I  will  never  prove  false  to  him  nor 
withdiuw  my  affections  from  him." 

"For  aU  that,"  repUed  her  father,  "it's 
strongly  suspected  that  he's  goin'  over  to  the 
tories,  an'  will  vote  for  Yanston  to-morrow." 

Kathleen  rose  with  a  glowing  cheek,  and 
an  eye  sparkling  with  an  enthusiastic  trust 
in  her  lover's  faith  ;  "  No,  father,"  said  she, 
"  by  the  Hght  of  heaven  above  us,  he  will 
never  vote  for  Vanston — unless  Yanston  be- 
comes the  friend  of  our  religion.  I  have 
only  one  worthless  life,  but  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  every  one  of  them  wns  worth 
a  queen's,  I'd  stake  them  all  on  Bryan 
MTiiahon's  truth.  If  he  ever  turns  traitor — 
let  me  die  before  I  hear  it»  I  pray  God  this 
night!" 

As  she  spoke,  the  tears  of  pride,  trust,  and 
the  noble  attachment  by  which  she  was 
moved,  ran  down  her  cheeks ;  in  fact,  the 
natural  dignity  and  high  moral  force  of  her 
character  awed  them,  and  her  father  com** 
pletely  subdued,  simply  replied — 
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"Very  wdl,  Katiileen ;  Fll  say  no  more, 
dear ;  I  won't  press  the  matter  on  you  again, 
and  so  Fll  tell  Jemmy  Burke." 

Kathleen,  after  wiping  away  her  tears, 
thanked  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  boundless  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  her  lover,  "never,  at  any  rate, 
father,  until  Bryan  MlVIahon  turns  a  traitor 
to  his  religion  and  his  counby.'* 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  or  rather 
late  at  night,  her  father  returned  from  the 
scene  of  contest,  but  very  fortunately  for 
Kathleen's  peace  of  mind  during  that  night, 
he  found  on  inquiry  that  she  and  Hanna  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  bed.  The 
following  morning  Hanna,  who  always  took 
an  active  share  in  the  duties  of  the  family, 
and  who  would  scarcely  permit  her  sister  to 
do  anything,  had  been  up  a  short  time  before 
her,  and  heard  from  her  mother's  lips  the 
history  of  Bryan  s  treachery,  as  it  was  now 
termed  by  aU.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
she  was  deeply  affected,  and  wept  bitterl}'. 
Kathleen,  who  rose  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
thought  she  saw  her  sister  endeavoring  to 
conceal  her  face,  but  the  idea  passed  away 
without  leaving  anything  like  a  fixed  impres- 
sion upon  it.  Hanna,  who  was  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  contrived  still  to 
keep  her  face  from  the  observation  of  her 
sister,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  ulti- 
mately struck  by  the  circumstance  as  well  as 
by  Hanna's  unusual  silence.  Just  as  her 
father  had  entered  to  breakfast,  a  sob  reached 
her  ears,  and  on  going  over  to  inquire  if  any- 
thing were  vn'ong,  Hanna,  who  vras  now 
&irly  overcome,  and  could  conceal  her  dis-' 
tress  no  longer,  ran  over,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  Kathleen's  neck,  she  exclaimed  in  a 
violent  burst  of  grief,  "  Kathleen,  my  darling 
sister,  what  will  become  of  you !  It's  aU  true. 
Bryan  has  proved  false  and  a  traitor  ;  be  vo- 
ted for  Yanston  yesterday,  and  that  vote  has 
put  the  bitter  enemy  of  our  i^th  into  Parlia- 
ment" 

"Bryan  Mlifahon  a  traitor!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen  ;  "  no,  Hanna — no,  I  say — a  thou- 
sand times  no.  It  could  not  be — the  thing 
is  impossible — impossible  I  " 

"  It  is  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven,  that  he 
voted  yesterday  for  Vanston,"  said  her  fa- 
ther ;  "  I  both  seen  him  and  heard  him,  an' 
that  vote  it  was  that  gained  Yanston  the 
election." 

Hanna,  whose  arms  were  still  aroimd  her 
sister's  neck,  felt  her  stagger  beneath  her 
on  hearing  those  words  from  her  &,ther. 

"  You  say  you  saw  him,  &>ther,  and  h'ard 
hinj  vote  for  Vanston.     You  say  you  did  ?  " 

"I  both  seen  the  traitor  an'  h'ard  him," 
repHed  the  old  man. 

"  Hanna>  dear,  let  me  sit  down,"  said  Kath- 


leen, and  Hanna,  encircling  her  with  on* 
hand,  drew  a  chair  over  with  the  other,  on 
which,  vnth  a  cheek  pale  as  death,  her  sister 
sat,  whilst  Hanna  still  wept  with  her  arras 
about  her.  After  a  long  silence,  she  at  last 
simply  said : — 

"  I  must  bear  it ;  but  in  this  world  my 
happiness  is  gone." 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart  avour- 
neen,"  said  her  mother;  "but,  any  vray, 
hadn't  you  betther  see  himself,  an'  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Maybe,  afther 
all,  it's  not  so  bad  as  it  looks.  See  him, 
Kathleen  ;  maybe  there's  not  so  much  harm 
in  it  yet." 

"  No,  mother,  see  him  I  vnll  not,  in  that 
sense — Bryan  Mlklahon  a  traitor !  Am  I  & 
dreamer?  I  am  not  asleep,  and  Bryan 
M'Mahon  is  false  to  Gk)d  and  his  country ! 
I  did  think  that  he  would  give  his  life  for 
both,  if  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  but  not 
that  he  woidd  prove  &dse  to  them  as  he  has 
done." 

"  He  has,  indeed,"  said  her  father,  "  and 
the  very  person  you  hate  so  much,  bad  as 
you  think  him,  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent him  from  doin'  the  black  deed.  I  seen 
that,  too,  and  h'ard  it.  Hycy  persuaded  him 
as  much  as  he  could  against  it ;  but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  him,  nor  pay  him  any  at- 
tention." 

"Kathleen,"  said  her  sister,  "the  angels 
in  heaven  fell,  and  surely  it  isn't  wonderful 
that  even  a  good  man  should  be  tempted  and 
fall  from  the  truth  as  they  did  ?  " 

Kathleen  seemed  too  much  abstracted  by 
her  distress  to  hear  this.  She  looked  around 
at  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  said  in  a 
low,  composed,  and  solemn  voice,  "All  is 
over  now  between  that  young  man  and  me 
— and  here  is  one  request  wluch  I  earnestly 
entreat  you — every  one  of  you — to  comply 
with." 

"  What  is  it  darling  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"It  is,"  she  replied,  "never  in  my  hearing 
to  mention  his  name  while  I  live.  As  for 
myself,  I  vnll  never  name  him ! " 

"And  think,  after  all,". observed  her  fa- 
ther,  "  of  poor  Hycy  bein'  true  to  his  reh- 
gion ! " 

It  woidd  seem  that  her  heart  was  strug- 
gling to  fling  the  image  of  IVTMahon  from  it, 
but  without  effect  It  was  Hkely  she  tried 
to  hate  him  for  his  apostacy,  but  she  could 
not  Still,  her  spirit  was  darkened  vnth 
scorn  and  indignation  at  the  act  of  dishonor 
which  she  felt  her  lover  had  committed,  just 
as  the  atmosphere  is  by  a  tempest  In  fact 
she  detested  what  she  considered  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  vote  ;  but  could 
not  of  a  sudden  change  a  love  so  strong,  so 
trusting,  and  so  pure  as  hers,  into  the  pas- 
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sions  of  enmity  and  liatred.  No  sooner, 
boweTer,  had  her  father  named  Hycy  Burke 
with  such  approval,  than  the  storm  within 
her  directed  itself  against  him,  and  she  said, 
"For  God's  sake,  &.ther,  name  not  that  un- 
principled wretch  to  me  any  more.  I  hate 
and  detest  him  more  than  any  man  living. 
He  has  no  good  quality  to  redeem  him.  Ah  I 
Hanna,  Hanna,  and  is  it  come  to  this  ?  The 
dream  of  my  happiness  has  vanished,  and  I 
awake  to  nothing  now  but  affliction  and  sor- 
row. As  for  happiness,  I  must  think  of  that 
no  more.  Father,  after  breakfast,  do  you  go 
up  to  that  young  man  and  tell  him  the  reso- 
lution I  have  come  to,  and  that  it  is  over  for 
ever  between  him  and  me." 

Soon  after  this,  she  once  more  exacted  a 
promise  from  them  to  observe  a  strict  silence 
on  ihe  imhappy  event  which  had  occurred, 
and  by  no  means  ever  to  attempt  offering 
her  consolation.  These  promises  they  reli- 
giously kept,  and  from  this  forth  neither 
M'Mahon's  name  nor  his  offence  were  made 
the  topics  of  any  conversation  that  occurred 
between  them. 


CaaDLPTER  XX. 

JtMahon  is  Denounced  from  the  Altar-^Itee^ives 
hie  Sentence  from  Kathleen^  and  Hesalves  to  Emi- 
grate. 

Whatever  difficulty  Bryan  Mlliahon  had 
among  his  family  in  defending  the  course  he 
had  taken  at  the  election,  he  found  that  not  a 
soul  belonging  to  his  own  party  would  Usten 
to  any  defense  from  him.  The  indignation, 
obloquy,  and  spirit  of  revenge  with  which  he 
was  pursued  and  harassed,  excited  in  his 
heart,  as  they  would  in  that  of  any  generous 
man  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  a  prin- 
ciple of  contempt  and  defiance,  which,  how- 
ever they  required  independence  in  him, 
only  made  matters  far  worse  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  He  expressed  neither 
regret  nor  repentance  for  having  voted  as  he 
did ;  but  on  the  contrary  asserted  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  that  if  the  same  course 
lay  open  to  him  he  would  again  pursue  it 

"I  will  never  vote  for  a  scoundrel,"  said 
he,  '*  and  I  don't  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  my  religion  that  makes  it  a  duty  on  me  to 
do  so.  If  my  religion  is  to  be  supported  by 
scoundrels,  the  sooner  it  is  forced  to  depend 
on  itself  the  better.  Major  Yanston  is  a  good 
landlord,  and  supports  the  rights  of  his 
tenantry.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant ;  he 
saved  me  from  ruin  when  my  own  landlord 
refused  to  interfere  for  me,  an'  Major  Vans- 
ton,  if  he's  conscientiously  opposed  to  my 
rehgion,  is  an  honest  man  at  all  events,  and 


an  honest  man  111  ever  support  against  a 
rogue,  and  let  their  poUtics  go  where  they 
generally  do,  "  go  to  the  deviL" 

Party  is  a  blind,  selfish,  in&tuated  monster, 
brutal  and  vehement,  that  knows  not  what 
is  meant  by  reason,  justice,  Uberty,  or  truth. 
M'Mahon,  merely  because  he  gave  utterance 
with  proper  spirit  to  sentiments  of  plain 
common  sense,  was  assailed  by  every  des- 
cription of  abuse,  until  he  knew  not  where 
to  take  refuge  from  that  cowardly  and  fero- 
cious  lyraimy  which  in  a  hundred  shapes 
proceeded  from  the  public  mob.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  election,  his  parish  priest, 
one  of  those  political  fire-brands,  who, 
whether  imder  a  mitre  or  a  white  band,  are 
equally  disgraceful  and  detrimental  to  re- 
ligion and  the  peaceful  interests  of  mankind 
-this  man,  we  say,  openly  denounced  him 
from  the  altar,  in  language  which  must  have 
argued  but  Httle  reverence  for  the  sacred 
place  from  which  it  was  uttered,  and  which 
came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one  who 
affected  to  be  an  advocate  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  a  minister  of  peace. 

"  Ay,"  he  proceeded,  standing  on  the  altar, 
'*  it  is  well  Imown  to  our  disgrace  and  shame 
how  the  election  was  lost.  Oh,  well  may  I 
say  to  our  disgrace  and  shame.  Little  did  I 
think  that  any  one,  bearing  the  once  re- 
spectable name  of  M'Mahon  upon  him, 
should  turn  from  the  interests  of  his  holy 
church,  spurn  aU  truth,  violate  aU  principle, 
and  enter  into  a  league  of  hell  with  the  devil 
and  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Yes,  you 
apostate,"  he  proceeded,  "  you  have  entered 
into  a  league  with  him,  and  ever  since  there 
is  devil  within  you.  You  sold  yourself  to 
his  agent  and  representative,  Yanston,  You 
got  him  to  interfere  for  you  with  the  Board, 
of  Excise,  and  the  fine  that  was  justly  im- 
posed on  you  for  your  smugglin'  and  distillin' 
whiskey — not  that  I'm  runnin'  down  our 
whiskey,  because  it's  the  best  drinkin'  of  thai 
kind  we  have,  and  drinks  beautiful  as  scatk- 
leen,  wid  a  bit  of  butther  and  sugar  in  it — 
but  it's  notorious  that  you  went  to  Yanston, 
and  offered  if  he'd  get  the  fine  off  you,  that 
you'd  give  him  your  vote ;  an*  if  that's  not 
sellin'  yourself  to  the  devil,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  Judas  did  the  same  thing  when  he 
betrayed  our  Savior — ^the  only  difference  is — 
that  he  got  a  thirty  shiUing  note — an'  Gbd 
knows  it  was  a  beggarly  bargain — ^when  lus 
hand  was  in  he  ought  to  have  done  the  thing 
dacent — and  you  got  the  fine  taken  off  you  ; 
that's  the  difference — that's  the  difference. 
But  there's  more  to  come — more  corruption 
where  that  was.  Along  wid  the  removal  of 
the  fine  you  got  a  better  note  than  Mr.  Judaa 
got  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  a  fifty  pound  note  cut  in  two  halves? 
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Eh  ?  Am  I  tickling  you  ?  Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about  that,  you  traicherous 
apostate  ?  If  you  don't,  I  do  ;  and  plaise 
God  before  many  hours  the  public  will  know 
enough  of  it,  too.  How  dare  you,  then, 
pollute  the  house  of  Gk)d,  or  come  in  presence 
of  His  Holy  altar,  wid  such  a  crust  of  crimes 
upon  your  soul  ?  Can  you  deny  that  you 
entered  into  a  league  of  hell  wid  the  devil  and 
Major  Yanston,  and  that  you  promised  him 
Vour  vote  if  he'd  get  the  fine  removed  ?  " 

*'  I  can,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "  there's  not  one 
word  of  ixuth  in  it." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  friends  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  priest ;  "  he  calls  your  priest  a  liar  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Uvin'  Gkxl." 

Here  M'Mahon  was  assailed  by  such  a 
storm  of  groans  and  hisses  as,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  worship  of 
God. 

"Do  you  deny,"  the  priest  proceeded, 
*^  that  you  received  a  bribe  of  fifty  pounds 
on  the  very  day  you  voted  ?  Answer  me 
thai" 

"  I  did  receive  a  fifty-pound  note  in  a — " 

Further  he  could  not  proceed.  It  was  in 
yain  that  he  attempted  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  letter  and  its  enclosure ;  the  enmity 
was  not  confined  to  either  groans  or  hisses. 
He  was  seized  upon  in  the  very  chapel, 
dragged  about  in  all  directions,  kicked, 
punched,  and  beaten,  until  the  apprehension 
of  having  a  murder  committed  in  presence 
of  God's  altar  caused  the  priest  to  interfere. 
M'Mahon,  however,  was  ejected^  from  the 
chapel ;  but  in  such  a  state  that,  for  some 
minutes,  it  could  scarcely  be  ascertained 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  After  he  had 
Momewhat  recovered,  his  friends  assisted  him 
home,  where  he  lay  confined  to  a  sick  bed 
Ibr  better  than  a  week. 

Such  is  a  tolerably  exact  description  of 
ticenes  which  have  too  frequently  taken  place 
in  the  country,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion 
and  the  dishonor  of  God.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  none  among  the  priest- 
hood encourage  or  take  a  pai-t  in  them,  un- 
less those  low  and  bigoted  firebrands  who 
are  alike  remarkable  for  vulgarity  and  ignor- 
ance, and  who  are  perpetually  infiamed  by 
that  meddling  spirit  which  tempts  them  from 
the  quiet  patJb  of  duty  into  scenes  of  politi- 
cal strife  and  enmity,  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  at  home.  Such  scenes  are  re- 
pulsive to  the  educated  priest,  and  to  all 
who,  from  superior  minds  and  information, 
are  perfectly  aware  that  no  earthly  or  other 
good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  bitterness, 
strife,  and  evil,  ever  result  from  them. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  by  no  means  so 
deeply  affected  by  M'Mahon's  vote  as  were 


his  two  daughters.  He  looked  upon  the  dr- 
cumstance  as  one  calculated  to  promote  the 
views  which  he  entertained  for  Kathleen's 
happiness.  Ever  since  the  notion  of  her 
marriage  with  Hycy  Burke  or  his  brother — ik 
mattered  Httle  to  him  which — he  felt  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  her  attachment  to 
M'Mahon.  Of  this  weakness,  which  we  may 
say,  was  the  only  one  of  the  family,  we  have 
already  spoken.  He  lost  little  time,  how- 
ever, in  going  to  commimicate  his  daughter's 
determination  to  that  young  man.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  notwithstanding  three 
several  journeys  made  for  the  purpose,  he 
could  not  see  lum  ;  the  hjci  being  that  Bryan 
always  happened  to  be  from  home  when  he 
went  Then  came  the  denoimcing  scene 
which  we  have  just  described,  when  his  ill- 
ness put  it  out  of  his  power,  without  danger  to 
himself,  to  undergo  anything  calculated  to 
discompose  or  disturb  him.  The  popular 
feeling,  however,  was  fearfully  high  and  in- 
dignant against  him.  The  report  went  that 
he  had  caJled  Father  M'Pepper,  the  senior 
curate,  a  Uar  upon  the  yery  altar ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  explanation  with  re- 
spect to  the  fifty-poimd  note,  was,  not  un- 
naturally— since  they  would  not  permit  him 
to  speak — construed  into  an  open  admission 
of  his  having  been  bribed. 

This  was  severe  and  trj^ing  enough,  but  it 
was  not  all.  Chevydale,  whom  he  unseated 
by  his  vote,  after  having  incurred  several 
thousand  pounds  of  expense,  was  resolved  to 
make  him  suffer  for  the  loss  of  his  seat,  as 
well  as  for  having  dared  to  vote  against  him 
— a  purpose  in  which  he  was  strongly  sup- 
ported, or  into  which,  we  should  rather  say, 
he  was  urged  by  Fethertonge,  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  now  that  the  leases  had  droppeo,  was 
negotiating  a  beneficial  bargain  with  the 
ganger,  apart  from  Chevydale's  knowledge, 
who  was  a  feeble,  weak-minded  man,  without 
experience  or  a  proper  knowledge  of  his 
duties.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  having  no  fixed  character  of  their  own, 
are  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  by  whom  they  happen  for  the 
time  to  be  managed.  If  Chevydale  had  been 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  sensible  and  humane 
agent,  he  would  have  been  a  good  landlord ; 
but  the  fact  being  otherwise,  he  was,  in 
Fethertonge's  hands,  anything  but  what  a 
landlord  ought  to  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
period  of  M'Mahon's  illness  passed  away, 
and,  on  rising  from  his  sick  bed,  he  found  the 
charge  of  bribery  one  of  universal  behef, 
against  which  scarcely  any  person  had  the 
courage  to  raise  a  voice.  Even  Hycy  suffered 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  great  regret  and  re- 
luctance, to  become  at  length  persuaded  oi 
its  truth.     Kathleen,  on  hearing  that  he  him- 
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self  had  been  forced  to  admit  it  in  the  chapel, 
felt  that  the  gloom  which  had  of  late  wrapped 
her  in  its  shadow  now  became  so  black  and 
impervious  that  she  could  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. The  two  facts — that  is  to  say,  the 
vote  and  the  bribery — seemed  to  her  like 
some  frightful  hallucination  which  lay  upon 
her  spirits — some  formidable  illusion  that 
haunted  her  night  and  day,  and  £dled  her 
whole  being  with  desolation  and  sorrow. 

With  respect  to  his  own  feelings,  there 
was  but  one  thought  which  gave  him  concern, 
and  this  was  an  apprehension  that  Kathleen 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  general  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  him. 

"I  know  Kathleen,  however,"  he  would 
say ;  "  I  know  her  truth,  her  good  sense,  and 
her  affection  ;  and,  whatever  the  world  may 
say,  she  won't  follow  its  example  and  condemn 
me  without  a  hearing.  I  will  see  her  to- 
morrow and  explain  all  to  her.  Father,"  he 
added,  "  vnll  you  ask  Dora  if  she  will  walk 
with  me  to  the  Long-shot  Meadow  ?  I  think 
a  stroll  round  it  will  do  me  good.  I  haven't 
altogether  recovered  my  strength  yet" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will  go  ^vith  you,  Bryan,'* 
said  the  bright-eyed  and  affectionate  sister ; 
**  to  be  sure  I  will ;  it's  on  my  way  to  Gerald 
Cavanagh's  ;  and  I'm  going  down  to  see  how 
they  are,  and  to  know  if  something  I  heard 
about  them  is  thrue.  I  want  to  satisfy  my- 
self ;  but  they  musn't  get  on  their  high 
horse  with  me,  I  can  tell  them." 

"  You  never  doubted  me,  Doraj"  said 
Bryan,  as  they  went  along — "you  never  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  I  could" — he 
paused.  "  I  know,"  he  added,  "  that  it  doesn't 
took  weU  ;  but  you  never  supposed  that  I 
acted  from  treachery,  or  deceit,  or  want  of 
affection  or  respect  for  my  religion?  You 
don't  suppose  tiiat  what  all  the  countiy  is 
ringin'  with — that  I  took  a  bribe  or  made  a 
bargain  vnth  Vanston — is  true  ?  " 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  such  questions?" 
she  repHed.  "  You  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
minute;  and  I  say,  afther  what  you  heard 
from  the  landlord  and  agent,  if  you  had  voted 
for  him  you'd  be  a  mane,  pitiful  hound,  un- 
worthy of  your  name  and  family.  You  did 
well  to  put  him  out.  If  I  had  been  in  your 
place,  *out  you  go,'  I'd  say,  *  you're  not  the 
man  for  my  money.'  Don't  let  what  the 
world  says  fret  you,  Br^-an ;  sure,  while  you 
have  Kathleen  and  me  at  your  back,  you 
needn't  care  about  them.  At  any  rate,  it's 
well  for  Father  MTepper  that  Fm  not  a  man, 
or,  priest  as  he  is,  I'd  make  a  stout  horsewhip 
tache  him  to  mind  his  religion,  and  not  inter- 
meddle in  politics  where  he  has  no  business." 

"  Why,  you're  a  great  little  soldier,  Dora," 
repHed  Bryan^  smilmg  on  her  vrith  affection- 
ate admiration. 


"  I  hate  anything  tyrannical  or  overbear- 
ing," she  replied,  "  as  I  do  an3rthing  that's 
mane  and  ungenerous." 

"  As  to  Father  MTepper,  we're  not  to  take 
him  as  an  example  of  what  his  brother  priests 
in  general  are  or  ought  to  be.  The  man  may 
think  he  is  doing  only  his  duty ;  but,  at  all- 
events,  Dora,  he  has  pix)ved  to  me,  very  much 
at  my  own  cost,  I  grant,  that  he  has  more 
zeal  than  discretion  I  May  Grod  forgive  him ; 
and  that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.  When  did 
you  see  or  hear  from  Kathleen  ?  I  long  to 
give  her  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  be- 
cause I  know  she  will  listen  to  raison." 

"  That's  more  than  I  know  yet,  then,"  re- 
pHed Dora.  "  She  has  awful  high  notions 
of  our  religion,  an'  thinks  we  ought  to  go 
about  huntin'  after  martyrdom.  Yes,  foix, 
she  thinks  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  hves 
for  our  religion  or  our  counthry,  if  we  were 
to  be  called  on  to  do  so.  Isn't  that  nice 
doctrine  ?  She's  always  reading  books  about 
them." 

"  It  is,  Dora,  and  thrue  doctrine ;  and  so 
we  ought — that  is,  if  our  deaths  would  serve 
either  the  one  or  the  other." 

"  And  would  you  die  for  them,  if  it  went 
to  that  ?  because  if  you  would,  I  would  ;  for 
then  I'd  know  that  I  ought  to  do  it." 

"I  don't  know,  Dora,  whether  I'd  have 
strength  or  courage  to  do  so,  but  I  know  one 
who  would." 

"  I  know  too — ^Kathleen." 

"  Kathleen  ?  you  have  said  ii  She  would, 
I  am  certain,  lay  down  her  life  for  either  her 
religion  or  the  welfare  of  her  country,  if  such 
a  sacrifice  could  be  necessary." 

"  Bryan,  I  have  heard  a  thing  about  her, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  it 
to  you  or  not." 

"  I  lave  that  to  your  own  discretion,  Dora ; 
but  you  haven't  heard,  nor  can  you  tell  me 
anj-thing,  but  what  must  be  to  her  credit." 

"  111  tell  you,  then  ;  I  heard  it,  but  I  won't 
believe  it  till  I  satisfy  myself — that  your 
&>mily  daren't  name  your  name  to  her  at 
home,  and  that  everything  is  to  be  over  be- 
tween you.  Now,  I'm  on  my  way  there  to 
know  whether  this  is  true  or  not ;  if  it  is,  111 
think  less  of  her  than  I  ever  did." 

"  And  I  won't  Dora ;  but  will  think  more 
highly  of  her  stilL  She  thinks  Tm  as  bad  as 
I'm  reported  to  be." 

"  And  that's  just  what  she  ought  not  to 
think.  Why  not  see  you  and  ask  you  the 
raison  of  it  like  a — ha  I  ha ! — I  was  goin*  to 
say  like  a  man  ?  Sui*e  if  she  was  as  generous 
as  she  ought  to  be,  she'd  call  upon  you  to 
explain  yourself;  or,  at  any  rate,  she'd 
defend  you  behind  your  back,  and,  when  the 
world's  against  you,  whether  you  wor  right 
or  wrong." 
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"She'd  do  nothing  at  the  expense  of 
truth,"  replied  her  brother. 

**  Truth ! "  exclaimed  the  lively  and  gener- 
ous girl,  now  catching  the  warmth  from  her 
own  enthusiasm,  "  truth !  who'd  regard 
truth—" 

"  Dora  !  "  exclaimed  Bryan,  with  a  serio- 
comic smile. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — truth !  what  was  I  sayin*  ? 
No,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
truth  ;  oh,  no,  Gk>d  forgive  me ! "  she  added, 
immediately  softening,  whilst  her  bright  and 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  *'  oh,  no,  nor 
against  my  darlin'  Kathleen  either ;  for, 
Bryan,  I'm  tould  that  she  has  never  smiled 
since  ;  and  that  the  color  that  left  her  cheeks 
when  she  heard  of  your  vote  has  never  come 
back  to  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  her  heart  is 
broken.  However,  111  soon  see  her,  and 
maybe  I  won't  plade  your  cause  ;  no  lawyer 
could  match  me.  Whisht ! "  she  exclaimed, 
'*  isn't  that  Gerald  himself  comin'  over  to  us  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Bryan,  "  let  us  meet  him  ; " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  they  turned  their  steps 
towards  him.  As  they  met,  Bryan,  forget- 
ting everything  that  had  occurred,  and  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  habit  of  former  friendship 
and  good  feeling,  extended  his  hand  with  an 
intention  of  clasping  that  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  latter  withdrew,  and  refused 
to  meet  this  usual  eicponent  of  good  wilL 

"Well,  Gerald,"  said  M'Mahon,  smiling, 
"  I  see  you  go  with  the  world  too ;  but, 
since  you  won't  shake  hands  with  me,  allow 
me  to  ask  your  business." 

"  To  deliver  a  message  to  you  from  my 
daughter,  and  she'd  not  allow  me  to  deliver 
it  to  any  one  but  yourself.  I  came  three 
times  to  see  you  before  your  sickness,  but  I 
didn't  find  you  at  home." 

"  What's  the  message,  Gerald  ?  " 

"The  message,  Bryan,  is — that  you  are 
neTer  to  spake  to  her,  nor  will  she  ever  more 
name  your  name.  She  will  never  be  your 
wife  ;  for  she  says  that  the  heart  that  forgets 
its  duty  to  God,  and  the  hand  that  has  been 
soiled  by  a  bribe,  can  never  be  anything  to 
her  but  the  cause  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  and 
she  bids  me  say  that  her  happiness  is  gone 
and  her  heart  broken.  Now,  farewell,  and 
think  of  the  girl  you  have  lost  by  disgradn' 
your  religion  and  your  name." 

Bryai;!  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  irresolute 
how  to  act,  and  exchanged  glances  with  his 
high-minded  little  sister. 

"  Tell  Kathleen,  from  me,"  said  the  latter, 
"  that  if  she  had  a  Uttle  more  feeling,  and  a 
Uttle  less  pride  or  religion,  I  don't  know 
which,  she'd  be  more  of  a  woman  and  less  of 
a  saint  My  brother,  tell  her,  has  disgraced 
neither  his  religion  nor  his  name,  and  that 
he  has  too  much  of  the  pride  of  an  injured 


man  to  give  back  any  answer  to  sich  a  mes* 
sage.  Tliat's  my  answer,  and  not  his^  and 
you  may  ask  her  if  it's  either  religion  or 
common  justice  that  makes  her  condemn 
him  she  loved  without  a  hearing?  Gkx>d' 
bye,  now,  Gerald ;  give  my  love  to  Hanna» 
and  tell  her  she's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her 
stately  sister." 

Br}'an  remained  silent  In  &ct»  he  felt  so 
completely  overwhelmed  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  uttering  a  syllable.  On  seeing 
Cavanagh  return,  he  was  about  to  speak, 
when  he  looked  upon  the  glowing  cheeks^ 
flashing  eyes,  and  panting  bosom  of  his 
heroic  little  sister. 

"You  are  right,  my  darling  Dora.  I 
must  be  proud  on  receiving  such  a  message. 
Kathleen  has  done  me  injustice,  and  I  must 
be  proud  in  my  own  defence." 

The  full  burthen  of  this  day's  care,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  yet  laid  upon  him.  On 
returning  home,  he  heard  from  one  of  his 
laborers  that  a  notice  to  quit  his  ^irm  of 
Ahadarra  had  been  left  at  his  house.  This, 
after  the  heavy  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
expended  in  its  improvement  and  reclama- 
tion, was  a  bitter  addition  to  what  he  wa« 
forced  to  sufler.  On  hearing  of  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, and  after  perusing  the  notice 
which  the  man,  who  had  come  on  some 
other  message,  had  brought  with  him,  he 
looked  around  him  on  every  side  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  length  he  said,  "  Dora, 
is  not  this  a  fine  country  ?  " 

"It  is,"  she  replied,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise. 

"  Would  you  like,"  he  added,  "  to  lave  it?'* 

"To  lave  it,  Brjan  !  "  she  repUed.  " Oh, 
no,  not  to  lave  it ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  a  deadly 
paleness  settled  upon  her  face. 

"  Poor  Dora,"  he  said,  after  surveying  her 
for  a  time  with  an  expression  of  love  and 
compassion,  "  I  know  your  saicret,  and  have 
done  so  this  long  time ;  but  don't  be  cast 
down.  You  have  been  a  warm  and  faith- 
ful Uttle  friend  to  me,  and  it  will  go  hard  or 
I'll  befriend  you  yet" 

Dora  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  as  she 
did,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  won't 
deny  what  you  know,  Bryan,"  she  repUed  ; 
"  and  unless  he " 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  fret ;  he  and  I  will  have 
a  talk  about  it ;  but,  come  what  may,  Dora, 
in  this  neglected  and  unfortunate  country  I 
will  not  stay.  Here,  now,  is  a  notice  to  quit 
my  form,  that  I  have  improved  at  an  expense, 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  an'  it's 
now  goin'  to  be  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and 
every  penny  I  expended  on  it  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  tne  landlord  or  a^ent,  or  both,  and 
I'm  to  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home 
without  a  single  farthing  of  compensation  for 
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the  bnilcUngs  and  other  improYementa  that 
I  made  on  that  farm." 

'*  It's  a  hard  and  crael  case,"  said  Dora ; 
"an*  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
landlord  and  Fethertonge  are  both  a  pair 
of  great  roguea  Can't  you  challenge  them, 
an'  fight  them  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  soldier  you  are,  Dora  I  "  re- 
pHed  her  brother,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  don't 
know  that  their  situation  in  Hfe  and  mine 
puts  that  entirely  out  o'  the  question.  If  a 
landlord  was  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  every 
tenant  he  neglects,  or  is  unjust  to,  he  would 
have  a  busy  time  of  it.  No,  no,  Dora  dear, 
my  mind's  made  up.  We  will  lave  the  coun- 
tiy.  We  will  go  to  America ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Bryan,  dear,"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  en- 
treaty, "  don't  think  of  it  Oh,  stay  in  your 
own  country.  Sure  what  other  country 
could  you  like  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  grant  you  that,  Dora  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
there  seems  to  be  a  curse  over  it ;  whatever's 
the  raison  of  it,  nothing  goes  right  in  it  The 
landlords  in  general  care  little  about  the  state 
and  condition  of  their  tenantry.  All  they 
trouble  themselves  about  is  their  rents. 
Look  at  my  own  case,  an'  that's  but  one  out 
of  thousands  that  s  happenin'  every  day  in 
the  country.  Grantin'  that  he  didn't  sarve 
me  with  this  notice  to  quit,  an'  supposin'  he 
let  me  stay  in  the  farm,  he'd  rise  it  on  me  in 
sich  a  way  as  that  I  coiild  hardly  Hve  in  ih ; 
an'  you  know,  Dora,  that  to  be  merely 
strugglin'  an*  toilin'  all  one's  life  is  anything 
but  a  comfortable  prospect  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  people  dependin'  upon  noth- 
ing but  the  potato  for  food,  whenever  that 
crop  fails,  which,  in  general,  it  does  every 
seventh  or  eighth  year,  there's  a  famine,  an' 
then  the  famine  is  followed  by  fever  an'  all 
kinds  of  contagious  diseases,  in  sich  a  way 
that  the  kingdom  is  turned  into  one  great 
hospital  and  grave-yard.  It's  these  things 
that's  sendin'  so  many  thousands  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  if  we're  to  go  at  all,  let  us  go 
like  the  rest,  while  we're  able  to  go,  an'  not 
wait  till  we  become  too  poor  either  to  go  or 
stay  with  comfort" 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  replied  his  sister,  "  that 
what  you  say  is  true  enough  ;  but  for  all  that 
I'd  rather  bear  anything  in  my  own  dear 
country  than  go  to  a  strange  one.  Do  you 
think  I'd  not  miss  the  summer  sun  rising  be- 
hind the  Althadawan  hills  ?  an'  how  co^d  I 
live  without  seein'  him  set  behind  Mally- 
beney  ?  An'  then  to  live  in  a  country  where 
rd  not  see  these  ould  hills,  the  green  glens, 
and  mountain  rivers  about  us,  Uiat  have  all 
grown  into  my  heart  Oh,  Bryan,  dear,  don't 
think  of  it— don't  think  of  it" 

"  Dora,"  repUed  the  other,  his  fine  counte- 


nance overshadowed  with  deep  emotion  ai 
he  spoke,  *'  you  cannot  love  these  ould  hilla^ 
as  you  call  them,  nor  these  beautiful  glens, 
nor  the  mountain  rivers  better  than  I  do.  It 
will  go  to  my  heart  to  leave  them  ;  but  leave 
them  I  will — ay,  and  when  I  go,  you  know 
that  I  will  leave  behind  me  one  iliat's  dearer 
ten  thousand  times  than  them  all.  Kath- 
leen's mess3ge  has  left  me  a  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful heart" 

"  I  pity  her  now,"  replied  the  kind-hearted 
girl ;  "  but»  still,  Bryan,  she  sent  you  a  harsh 
message.  Ay,  I  pity  her,  for  did  you  ob- 
serve how  the  father  looked  when  he  said  that 
she  bid  him  tell  you  her  happiness  was  gone, 
and  her  heart  broken  ;  still,  she  ought  to  have 
seen  yourself  and  heard  your  defence." 

''  I  can  neither  blame  her,  nor  will ;  neither 
can  I  properly  justify  my  vote,  I  grant ;  it 
was  surely  very  wrong  or  she  wouldn't  feel 
it  as  she  does.  Indeed  I  think  I  oughtn't  to 
have  voted  at  alL" 

"  I  differ  with  you  there,  Bryan,"  replied 
Dora,  with  animation,  '*I  would  rather,  ten 
times  over,  vote  wrongly,  than  not  vote  icom. 
cowardice.  It's  a  mane,  skulkin',  shabby 
thing,  to  be  afeard  to  vote  when  one  ha»  a 
vote—it's  unmanly." 

"  I  know  it  is  ;  and  it  was  that  very  thought 
that  made  me  vote.  I  felt  that  it  loould  look 
both  mane  and  cowardly  not  to  vote,  and 
accordingly  I  did  vote." 

"Ay,  and  you  did  right,"  replied  his  spir- 
ited sister,  "and  I  don't  care  who  opposes  you, 
I'll  support  you  for  it,  through  thick  and  tlun. " 

*' And  1  suppose  you  may  say  through 
right  and  wrong,  too  ?  " 

"  Ay,  would  I,"  she  replied  ;  "eh ? — what 
am  I  sayin  ? — throth,  Tm  a  little  madcap,  I 
think.  No,  I  won't  support  you  through 
right  and  wrong — it's  only  when  you're  right 
you  may  depend  on  me" 

They  had  now  been  more  than  an  hour 
stroUing  about  the  fields,  when  Bryan,  who 
did  not  feel  himself  quite  so  strong  as  he  im- 
agined he  was,  proposed  to  return  to  his 
father's,  where,  by  the  way,  he  had  been  con- 
veyed j^m  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when 
he  had  been  so  severely  maltreated. 

They  accordingly  did  so,  for  he  felt  himself 
weak,  and  unable  to  prolong  his  walk  to  any 
greater  distance. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
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Gerald  Cavanaoh  felt  himself  secretly  re- 
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"  It  is  good,**  thought  he,  "  to  have  that 
aSaxr  settled,  an*  all  expectation  of  her  mar- 
riage with  him  knocked  up.  1*11  be  bound 
a  little  time  will  cool  the  foolish  girl,  and 
put  Edward  Burke  in  the  way  of  succeedin.' 
As  for  Hycy,  I  see  clearly  that  whoever  is  to 
succeed,  he*s  not  the  man — an*  the  more  the 
pity,  for  the  sorra  one  of  them  all  so  much 
the  geatleman,  nor  wiU  live  in  sich  style.** 

The  gloom  which  lay  upon  the  heart  of 
Kathleen  Cavanagh  was  neither  moody  nor 
captious,  but  on  ihe  contrary  remarkable  for 
a  spirit  of  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity. 
From  the  moment  she  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  discarding  M'Mahon,  she  was  ob- 
served to  become  more  silent  than  she  had 
ever  been,  but  at  the  same  time  her  deport- 
ment was  characterized  by  a  tenderness  to- 
wards the  other  members  of  the  family  that 
was  sorrowful  and  affecting  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Her  sister  Hanna's  sympathy  was 
deep  and  full  of  sorrow.  None  of  them, 
however,  knew  her  force  of  character,  nor 
the  inroads  which,  imder  guise  of  this 
placid  calm,  strong  grief  was  secretly  mak- 
ing on  her  health  and  spirits.  The  paleness, 
for  instance,  which  settled  on  her  cheeks, 
when  the  news  of  her  lover's  apostacy,  as  it 
was  called,  and  as  she  considered  it,  reached 
her,  never  for  one  moment  left  it  afterwards, 
and  she  resembled  some  exquisitely  chiselled 
statue  moving  by  machinery,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  we  can  compare  her. 

She  was  sitting  with  Hanna  when  her 
father  returned,  aiter  having  dehvered  her 
message  to  M'Mahon.  The  old  man  seemed, 
if  one  could  judge  by  his  features,  to  feel 
rather  satisfied,  as  in  fact  was  the  case,  and 
after  having  put  up  his  good  hat,  and  laid 
aside  his  best  coat,  he  said,  '^  I  have  deliver- 
ed your  message,  Kathleen,  an'  dear  knows 
I'm  glad  there's  an  end  to  that  business — it 
never  had  my  warm  heart" 

"It  always  had  mine,  then,"  replied 
Hanna,  "  an'  I  think  we  ought  not  to  judge 
our  fellow  creatures  too  severely,  knowin*  as 
we  do  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  perfec- 
tion in  this  woffld.  What  the  sorra  could 
have  come  over  him,  or  tempted  him  to  vote 
as  he  did  ?  What  did  he  say,  father,  when 
you  brought  him  the  message  ?  ** 

**  Afther  I  declared  it,"  replied  her  father, 
**  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  never  once  open- 
ed his  Hps ;  but  if  lie  didn't  spake,  his  sister 
Dora  did." 

"An*  what  did  she  say — generous  and 
spirited  little  Dora! — what  did  she  say, 
father  ?  " 

He  then  repeated  the  message  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could — for  the  honest  old  man 
was  imbued  with  too  conscientious  a  love  for 
truth  to  disguise  or  conceal  a  single  syllable 


that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  on  either 
side — "  Throth,*'  said  he,  "  the  same  Dora 
has  the  use  of  her  tongue  when  she  pleases ; 
'  ax  her,'  said  she,  spaJkin'  of  Kathleen,  here, 
'if  it's  either  reUgion  or  common  justice 
that  makes  her  condemn  my  brother  without 
hearin'  his  defence.  Good-bye,  now/  says 
she  ;  '  give  my  love  to  Hanna,  and  tell  her 
'  she's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her  stately  sis- 
ter.* " 

"  Poor  Dora !  "  exclaimed  Hanna,  whilst 
the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  "  who  can  blame 
her  for  defending  so  good  and  affectionate  a 
brother  ?  Plague  on  it  for  an  election  1  I 
wish  there  was  no  sich  thing  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"  As  for  me,'*  said  Kathleen,  "  I  wouldn't 
condemn  him  without  a  hearing,  if  I  had 
any  doubt  about  his  conduct,  but  I  have  not 
He  voted  for  yanstx)n — that  can't  be  denied  ; 
and  proved  himself  to  have  less  honesty  and 
scruple  than  even  that  profligate  Hycy 
Burke  ;  and  if  he  made  a  bargain  with  Von- 
ston,  as  is  clear  he  did,  an*  voted  for  him 
because  the  other  got  his  flne  reduced,  why 
that  is  worse,  because  then  he  did  it  know- 
ingly an*  with  his  eyes  open,  an'  contrary  to 
his  conscience — ay,  an'  to  his  solemn  promise 
to  myself ;  for  111  tell  you  now  what  I  never 
mentioned  before,  that  I  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  doing  so  ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  did,  all  would  and  must  be  over  between 
him  and  me." 

"Is  that  true,  Kathleen?"  said  Hanna 
with  surprise;  "but  why  need  I  ask  you 
such  a  question — ^it's  enough  that  you  say  it 
— in  that  case  then  I  give  him  up  at  last ; 
but  who,  oh,  who  could  a'  beheved  it  ?  " 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  Kathleen, 
in  the  same  mournful  and  resigned  tone  of 
voice — "  there's  the  bribe — didn't  hundreds 
hear  him  acknowledge  publicly  in  the  chapel 
that  he  got  it  ?  What  more  is  wanting  ? 
How  could  I  ever  respect  a  man  that  has 
proved  himself  to  be  without  either  honesty 
or  principle?  and  why  should  it  happen, 
that  the  man  who  has  so  openly  and  so  know- 
ingly disgraced  his  religion  and  his  name 
fall  to  my  lot?  Oh,  no — it  matters  UtUe  how 
I  love  him,  and  I  grant  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  happened  I  have  a  lingering  affec- 
tion for  him  even  yet ;  still  I  don't  think 
that  affection  will  live  long — ^I  can  now 
neither  respect  or  esteem  him,  an*  when  that 
is  the  case  I  can*t  surely  continue  long  to 
love  him.  I  know,**  she  proceeded,  "that 
it*s  not  possible  for  him  ever  to  clear  himself 
of  this  shocking  and  sliameful  conduct ;  but 
lest  there  might  be  any  chance  of  it,  I  now 
say  before  you  all,  that  if  something  doesn't 
come  about  within  three  months,  that  may 
and  ought  to  change  my  feelings  towards 
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him,  m  liye  afterwards  as  if  I  bad  neyer 
known  him." 

"  Mightn't  you  see  him,  however,  an'  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself?"  asked 
Hanna. 

"No,"  the  other  replied;  "he  heard  my 
message,  and  was  silent  You  may  rest 
assured  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his  own 
defence,  he  would  have  said  it,  or  asked  to 
see  me.  Oh,  no,  no,  because  I  feel  that  he's 
defenceless." 

In  this  pecuUar  state  of  circumstances  our 
readers  need  not  feel  surprised  that  every 
possible  agency  was  employed  to  urge  her 
Devond  the  declaration  she  had  made,  and 
to  induce  her  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
Edward  Burke.  Her  own  parents,  old 
Jemmy  Burke,  the  whole  body  of  her  rela- 
tives, each  in  turn,  and  sometimes  several  of 
them  together,  added  to  which  we  may 
mention  Uie  parish  priest,  who  was  called  in 
by  both  families,  or  at  least  by  old  Jemmy 
Burke  and  the  Cavanaghs — all  we  say  per- 
petually assailed  her  on  the  subject  of  a 
union  with  Edward  Burke,  and  assailed  her 
so  pertinaciously,  that  out  of  absolute  apathy, 
if  not  despair,  and  sick  besides  of  their  end- 
less importunities,  she  at  last  said — "If 
Edward  Burke  can  be  satisfied  with  a  wife 
that  has  no  heart  to  give  liim,  or  that  cannot 
love  him,  I  don't  care  much  how  I  am  dis- 
posed of;  he  may  as  well  call  me  wife  as 
another,  and  better,  for  if  I  cannot  love,  I 
can  at  least  respect  liim." 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
period  allowed  to  M'Mahon  for  setting  him- 
self, if  possible,  right  with  Kathleen,  in  due 
time  reached  his  e£irs.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  Kathleen  had  not  all  the  pride 
— if  pride  it  could  be  called — to  herself. 
M'MaJion,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
what  had  occurred,  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  sister  Dora,  simply  said — "  Since  she  has 
not  afforded  myself  any  opportunity  of  tellin* 
her  the  truth,  I  won't  attempt  to  undeceive 
her.  I  will  be  as  proud  as  she  is.  That  is 
aU  I  say." 

"  And  you  are  right,  Tom,"  repUed  Dora, 
"  the  name  of  M'Mahon  mustn't  be  consamed 
with  anything  that's  mane  or  discreditable. 
The  pride  of  our  old  blood  must  be  kept  up, 
Tom  ;  but  still  when  we  think  of  what  she's 
sufferin'  we  musn't  open  our  lips  against 
her." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  repUed  ;  "I  know  that  it's 
neitlier  harshness  nor  weakness,  nor  useless 
pride  that  makes  her  act  as  she's  doin',  but 
a  great  mind  and  a  heart  that's  full  of  tinith, 
high  thoughts,  and  such  a  love  for  her 
religion  and  its  prosperity  as  I  never  saw  in 
any  one.  Still,  Dora,  I'm  not  the  person 
that  will  ever  sneak  back  to  entreat  and  plead 


at  her  feet  Uke  a  slave,  and  by  that  means 
make  myself  look  still  worse  in  her  eyes  ;  I 
know  very  well  that  if  I  did  so  she'd  despise 
me.  God  bless  her,  at  aU  events,  and  make 
her  happy !  that's  the  worst  I  wish  her." 

"Amen,"  repUed  Dora;  "you  have  said 
nothing  but  the  truth  about  her,  and  indeed, 
I  see,  Tom,  that  you  know  her  well" 

Thus  ended  the  generous  dialogue  of 
Dora  and  her  affectionate  brother,  who  after 
all  minfht  have  been  induced  bv  her  to  re- 
main  in  his  native  country  and  share  what- 
ever fate  it  might  allot  him,  were  it  not  that 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  father  foimd 
that  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  obtain 
his  farm  were  such  as  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  come  within  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  landlord's  adage,  "  Hve  and  let  live."  It 
is  true  that  for  the  terms  on  which  his  farm 
was  offered  him  he  was  indebted  to  Chevy- 
dale  himself,  who  said  that  as  he  knew  his 
father  had  entertained  a  high  respect  for  old 
M'Mahon,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
put  out.  The  father  besides  voted  for  him, 
and  always  had  voted  for  the  family.  "  Do 
what  you  please  with  the  son,"  he  proceeded 
— "  get  rid  of  him  as  you  like,  but  I  shan't 
suffer  the  father  to  be  removed.  Let  him 
have  the  farm  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  Fethertonge,  don't  you  think 
now  it  was  rather  an  independent  act  of  the 
young  fellow  to  vote  for  Vanston,  although 
he  knew  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  send 
him  about  his  business?  " 

"  It  was  about  as  impudent  a  piece  of  grati- 
tude and  defiance  as  ever  I  witnessed,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  The  wily  rascal  calculated 
upon  your  forbearance  and  easiness  of  disjx)- 
sition,  and  so  imagined  that  he  might  do  what 
he  pleased  "with  impunity.  We  shall  unde- 
ceive him,  however." 

"  Well,  but  you  forget  that  he  had  some 
cause  of  displeasure  against  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  neglected  his  memorial  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Excise." 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  how  could  we 
with  credit  involve  oiu^elves  in  the  illegal 
viUany  of  a  smuggler  ?  It  is  actually  a  dis- 
credit to  have  such  a  fellow  upon  the  estate. 
He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  bad  example,  and 
calculated  by  his  conduct  and  influence  to 
spread  dangerous  principles  among  the 
tenantry.  However,  as  it  is,  he  is,  fortim- 
ately  for  us,  rather  well  known  at  present. 
It  is  now  perfectly  notorious— apd  I  have  it 
iroTSi  the  best  authority -^one  of  the  parties 
who  \vas  cognizant  of  his  conduct — that  his 
vote  against  you  was  the  result  of  a  deliber- 
ate compact  with  our  enemy,  Vanston,  and 
that  he  received  a  bribe  of  fifty  pounds  from 
him.  This  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  being  the  very  amount  of  the 
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fnim  to  whicH  the  penalty  against  liim  was 
mitigated  by  Yanston's  interference.  In  fact 
the  scoundrel  is  already  infamous  in  the 
coimtry." 

"  What,  for  receiving  a  bribe ! "  exclaimed 
Chevydale,  looking  at  the  agent  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile  ;  ''  and  what,  pray,  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes  a  bribe?  Let  us  look  at  home  a  little, 
T^J  good  Fethertonge,  and  learn  a  little 
charity  to  those  who  err  as  we  do.  A  man 
would  think  now  to  hear  you  attack  M'Ma- 
hon  for  bribery,  that  you  never  had  bribed 
a  man  in  your  life  ;  and  yet  you  know  that 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  bribery  on  our  own 
part  that  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  un- 
seat Vanston." 

"  That's  all  very  true,  I  grant  you,"  replied 
the  other ;  ''but  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
keep  up  appearances.  The  question,  so  far 
as  regards  M'Mahon,  is — not  so  much 
whether  he  is  corrupt  or  not,  as  whether  he 
has  unseated  you ;  that  is  the  fatal  fact 
against  him ;  and  if  we  allow  that  to  pass 
without  making  him  suffer  for  it,  you  will 
fimd  that  on  the  next  election  he  may  have 
many  an  imitator,  and  your  chances  will 
not  be  worth  much — that's  alL" 

"  Very  well,  Fethertonge,"  replied  the  in- 
dolent and  feeble-minded  man,  "  I  leave  him 
to  you ;  manage  him  or  punish  him  as  you 
like  ;  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  him.  Keep  his  father,  however, 
on  the  property  ;  I  insist  on  that ;  he  is  an  'hon- 
est man,  for  he  voted  for  me  ;  keep  him  on 
his  farm  at  reasonable  terms  too,  such, — of 
course,  as  he  can  live  on." 

The  reasonable  terms  proposed  by  Fether- 
tonge were,  however,  such  as  old  Tom  M'Ma- 
hon  could  not  with  any  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence encoimter.  Even  this,  however, 
was  not  to  him  the  most  depressing  con- 
sideration. Faith  had  been  wantonly  and 
deliberately  broken  with  him — the  solemn 
words  of  a  d}dng  man  had  been  disregarded 
— and,  as  Fetiiertonge  had  made  him  beUeve, 
by  that  son  who  had  always  professed  to  re- 
gard and  honor  his  father's  memory. 

"I  assure  you,  M'Mahon,"  replied  the 
agents  in  the  last  interview  he  ever  had  with 
hun,  "  I  assure  you  /  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  matters  about ;  but  without 
avail  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  have  to  do 
vnth  an  obstinate  man,  M'Mahon ;  with  a 
man  who,  although  he  seems  quiet  and  easy, 
will  and  must  have  everything  his  own  way." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mldahon,  "  you  know 
what  his  dying  father's  words  wor  to  me." 

"  And  more  than  I  know  them,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  he  whispered,  in  a  very  significant 
voice,  and  vnth  a  nod  of  the  head  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  your  landlord  knows  them 


as  well  as  I  do.     I  have  done  my  duly,  and 
commimicated  them  to  him,  as  I  ought" 

M'Mahon  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  and  said,— 

"  Well,  sir,  at  any  rate  I  know  the  worst 
I  couldn't  now  have  any  confidence  or  trust 
in  such  a  man  ;  I  could  depend  upon  neither 
his  word  or  his  promise  ;  I  couldn't  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  for  he  didn't  prove 
himself  one  to  my  son  when  he  stood  in 
need  of  one.  It's  clear  that  he  doesn't  care 
about  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  ten- 
antry ;  and  for  that  raison — or  rather  for  all 
these  raisons  put  together — ^I'll  join  my  son, 
and  go  to  a  country  where,  by  all  accounts, 
there's  better  prospects  for  them  that's  hon- 
est and  industrious  than  there  is  in  this  im- 
fortunate  one  of  ours, — where  the  interests 
of  the  people  is  so  much  neglected — neg- 
lected! no,  but  never  thought  of  at  all! 
Good-bye,  sir,"  he  added,  taking  up  his  hat, 
whilst  the  features  of  this  sterling  and  hon- 
est man  were  overcast  with  a  solemn  and 
pathetic  spirit,  "don't  consider  me  any 
longer  your  tenant  For  many  a  long  year 
has  our  names  been — but  no  matther — the 
time  is  come  at  last,  and  the  Mlldahon's  of 
Carriglass  and  Ahadarra  will  be  known  there 
no  more.  It  wasn't  our  fault ;  we  wor  willin' 
to  live — oh !  not  merely  willin'  to  live,  but 
anxious  to  die  there  ;  but  it  can't  be.  Grood- 
bye,  sir."  And  so  they  parted. 
'  M'Mahon,  on  his  return  home,  found 
Bryan,  who  now  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Carriglass,  before  him.  On  entering  the 
house  his  family,  who  were  all  assembled, 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that  his 
heart  had  been  deeply  moved,  and  was  filled 
with  sorrow. 

"  Bryan,"  said  he,  "  you  are  right — ^as  in- 
deed you  always  are.  Childre',"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "we  must  lave  the  place  that  we 
loved  so  much  ;  where  we  have  lived  for  hun- 
dreds of  yeara  This  coimthry  isn't  one  now 
to  prosper  in,  as  I  said  not  long  since — this 
very  day.  We  must  lave  the  ouJd  places,  an' 
as  I  tould  Fethertonge,  the  MliAahons  of 
Ahadarra  and  Carriglass  will  be  the  liTMa- 
hons  of  Ahadarra  and  Carriglass  no  more ; 
but  Gk>d's  will  be  done  !  I  must  look  to  the 
intherest  of  you  all,  childre' ;  but,  God  help 
us,  that's  what  I  can't  do  here  for  the  future. 
Every  one  of  sense  and  substance  is  doin'  so, 
an'  why  shouldn't  we  take  care  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  rest?  What  we  want  here  is 
encouragement  and  fair  play  ;  hnifareer  gair, 
it  isn't  to  be  had." 

The  gloom  which  they  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance was  now  explained,  but  this  was  not 
all  ^  it  immediately  settled  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  family  who  were  immediate- 
ly moved, — all  by  sorrow,  and  some  even  to 
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Dora,  who,  notwithstanding  what  her 
brother  had  said  with  regard  to  his  intention 
of  emigrating,  still  maintained  a  latent  hope 
that  he  might  change  his  mind,  and  that  a 
reconciliation  besides  might  yet  be  brought 
about  between  him  and  Kathleen,  now  went 
to  her  father,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaiming : 
''  Oh,  father  dear,  don't  think  of  leaving  this 
place,  for  how  ccm^  we  leave  it?  What 
other  country  could  we  ever  like  as  well  ? 
and  my  grandfather — here  he's  creepin'  in, 
sure  he's  not  the  same  man  within  the  last 
few  months, — oh,  how  could  you  think  of 
biingin'  him,  now  that  he's  partly  in  his 
grave,  an'  he,  she  added,  in  a  whisper  full  of 
compassion,  "an*  he  partly  dotin'  with 
feebleness  and  age." 

"  Hush  I "  said  her  father,  "  we  must  say 
nothing  of  it  to  him.  That  must  be  kept  a 
saicret  from  him,  an'  it's  likely  he  won't 
notice  the  change." 

Kitty  then  went  over,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  her  father's  arm,  s&id :  ''  Father,  for  the 
love  of  Gbd,  don't  take  us  from  Carriglass 
and  Ahadarra : — ^whatever  the  world  has  for 
us,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  let  us  bear  it 
here." 

"  Father,  you  won't  bring  us  nor  you  won't 
go,"  added  Dora  ;  "  sure  we  never  could  be 
very  miserable  here,  where  we  have  all  been 
BO  happy."  . 

"  Poor  Dora  1 "  said  Bryan,  "  what  a  mis- 
take that  is !  I  feel  the  contrary  ;  for  the 
very  happiness  that  I  and  all  of  us  enjoyed 
here,  now  only  adds  to  what  I'm  sufferin." 

"  Childre',"  said  the  father,  "  our  landlord 
has  broken  his  own  father's  dyin'  promise — 

Jou  all  remember  how  full  of  delight  I  came 
ome  to  you  from  Dublin,  and  how  she 
that's  gone" — he  paused — he  covered  his 
face  with  his  open  hands,  through  which  the 
tears  were  seen  to  trickle.  This  allusion  to 
their  beloved  mother  was  too  much  for  them. 
Arthur  and  Michael  sat  in  silence,  not  know- 
ing exactly  upon  what  groimds  their  father 
had  formed  a  resolution,  which,  when  pro- 
posed to  him  by  Bryan,  appeared  to  be  one 
to  which  his  heart  could  never  lend  its 
sanction.  No  sooner  was  their  mother  named, 
however,  than  they  too  became  deeply  moved, 
and  when  Kitty  and  Dora  both  rushed  with 
an  outcry  of  sorrow  to  their  father,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Oh,  father  dear,  think  of  her  that's  in 
the  clay — for  her  sake,  change  your  mind 
and  don't  take  us  to  where  we  can  never 
weep  a  tear  over  her  blessed  grave,  nor  ever 
kneel  over  it  to  offer  a  prayer  within  her 
hearin'  for  her  soul !  " 

"  Childre,"  he  exclaimed,  wiping  away  his 
tears  that  had  indeed  flowed  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  grief   and    undeserved    affliction ; 


" childre',"  he  repUed,  "you  must  be  manly 
now  ;  it's  because  I  love  you  an'  feels  anxious 
to  keep  you  from  beggary  and  sorrow  at  a 
future  time,  and  destitution  and  distress, 
such  as  we  see  among  so  many  about  us 
every  day  in  the  week,  that  I've  nmde  up  my 
mind  to  go.  Our  landlord  wont  give  us  our 
farm  barrin'  at  a  rent  that  'ud  bring  us  down 
day  by  day,  to  poverty  and  distress  like  too 
manv  of  our  neighbora  We  have  yet  some 
thrifle  o'  money  left,  as  much  as  will,  by  all 
accounts,  enable  us  to  take — I  mane  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  in  America — an'  isn't  it  betther 
for  us  to  go  there,  and  be  independent,  no 
matther  what  it  may  cost  our  he£u*ts  to  suffer 
by  doin'  so,  than  to  stay  here  until  the  few 
hundre'  that  I've  got  together  is  melted  away 
out  of  my  pocket  into  the  pocket  of  a  land- 
lord that  never  wanst  throubles  himself  to 
know  how  we're  gettin'  on,  or  whether  we're 
doin'  well  or  ilL  Then  think  of  his  conduct 
to  Bryan,  there  ;  how  he  neglected  him,  and 
would  let  him  go  to  ruin  widout  ever  movin' 
a  flnger  to  save  him  from  it  No,  childre', 
undher  sich  a  man  I  won't  stay.  Prepare 
yourselves,  then,  to  lave  this.  In  biddiii' 
you  to  do  so,  I'm  actin'  for  the  best  towards 
you  alL  Tm  doin'  my  duty  by  you,  and  I  ex- 
pect for  that  raison,  an'  as  obedient  childre' 
— ^which  I've  ever  found  you — ^that  you'll  do 
your  duty  by  me,  an*  give  no  further  op- 
position to  what  I'm  proposin'  for  your 
sakes.  I  know  you're  all  loath — an'  you  will 
be  loath — to  lave  this  place  ;  but  do  you 
think  ? — do  you  ? — that  I — ^I — oh,  my  God  I 
— do  you  tMnk,  I  say,  that  111  feel  nothing 
when  we  go  ?  Oh  I  Httle  you  know  of  me  if 
you  think  so  I  but,  as  I  said,  we  must  do  our 
duty.  We  see  our  neighbors  fallin'  away  in- 
to poverty,  and  distress,  and  destitution  day 
by  day,  and  if  we  remain  in  this  unfortunate 
counixy,  we  must  only  folly  in  their  tracks, 
an'  before  long  be  as  miserable  and  helpless 
as  they  are." 

His  family  were  forced  to  admit  the 
melancholy  truth  and  strong  sense  of  all  he 
had  uttered,  and,  although  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  come  was  one  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow  to  them  all,  yet  from  a  principle  of 
affection  and  duty  towards  him,  they  felt 
that  any  opposition  on  their  part  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  and  wrong. 

"But»  sure,"  the  old  man  proceeded, 
"there's  more  than  I've  mentioned  yet,  to 
send  us  away.  Look  at  poor  Bryan,  there, 
how  he  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  villany  of 
some  covirardly  scoundrel,  or  scoundrels,  who 
set  up  a  still  upon  his  farm  ;  that's  a  black 
business,  like  many  other  black  business 
that's  a  disgrace  to  the  country — an  inoffen- 
sive young  man,  that  never  made  or  did  any- 
thing to  make  an  enemy  for  himself^  diirin 
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his  whole  life !  An'  another  thing,  bekaise 
he  voted  for  the  man  that  saved  him  from 
destruction,  as  he  ought  to  do,  an' as  I'm 
proud  he  did  do,  listen  now  to  the  blackguard 
outcry  that's  against  him  ;  ay,  and  by  a  crew 
of  vagabonds  that  'ud  sell  Christ  himselj^ 
let  alone  their  country,  or  their  religion,  if 
they  were  bribed  by  Protestant  goold  for  it ! 
Throth  I'm  sick  of  the  counthry  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  instead  of  gettin'  betther,  it's  worse 
they're  gettin'  every  day.  Make  up  your 
minds  then,  childre* ;  there's  a  curse  on  the 
counthry.  Many  o'  the  landlords  are  bad 
enough,  too  bad,  and  too  neglectful,  God 
knows ;  but  sure  the  people  themselves  is  as 
bad,  an'  as  senseless  on  the  other  hand ; 
aren't  they  blinded  so  much  by  their  bad 
feelin's,  and  short-sighted  passions,  that  it  is 
often  the  best  landlords  they  let  out  their 
revenge  upon.  Prepare  then,  childre' ;  for 
out  of  the  counthry,  or  at  any  irate  from 
among  the  people,  the  poverty  and  the  misery 
that's  in  it,  wid  God's  assistance,  well  go 
while  we're  able  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Mystery  Among  the  Hogan^ — Finigan  Defends  the 

AbMnt. 

The  three  Hogans,  whom  we  have  lost 
sight  of  for  some  time,  were,  as  our  readers 
akeady  know,  three  most  unadiilterated  ruf- 
fians, in  every  sense  of  that  most  respectable 
term.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  not- 
withstanding their  savage  brutality,  they 
were  each  and  all  possessed  of  a  genius  for 
mechanical  inventions  and  manual  dexterity 
that  was  perfectly  astonishing  when  the  low 
character  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  is  considered.  Kate  Hogan,  who, 
from  her  position,  could  not  possibly  be  kept 
out  of  their  secrets,  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time,  was  forced  to  notice  of  late  that  there 
was  a  much  closer  and  more  cautious  in- 
timacy between  Hycy  Burke  and  them  than 
she  had  ever  observed  before.  She  remarked, 
besides,  that  not  only  was  Teddy  Phais  ex- 
cluded from  their  councils,  but  she  herself 
was  sent  out  of  the  way,  whenever  Hycy  paid 
them  a  visit,  which  uniformly  occurred  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  night 

Another  circumstance  also  occurred  about 
this  time  which  puzzled  her  not  a  little  :  we 
mean  the  imusu^  absence  of  Phihp  for  about 
a  fortnight  from  home.  Now,  there  certainly 
is  nothing  more  offensive,  especially  to  a 
female,  than  the  fact  of  excluding  her  from 
the  knowledge  of  any  secret^  a  participation 
in  which  she  may  consider  as  a  right     In 


her  case  she  felt  that  it  argued  want  of  coh' 
fidence,  and  as  she  had  never  yet  betrayed 
any  trust  or  secret  reposed  in  her,  she  con- 
sidered their  conduct  towards  her,  not  merely 
as  an  insult,  but  such  as  entitled  them  to 
nothing  at  her  hands  but  resentment,  and  a 
determination  to  thwart  their  plans,  whatever 
they  might  be,  as  soon  as  she  should  succeed 
in  making  herself  acquainted  with  them. 
What  excited  her  resentment  the  more  bit- 
terly was  the  arrival  of  a  strange  man  and 
woman  in  company  with  Philip,  as  she  was 
able  to  collect,  from  the  metropolis,  to  the 
former  of  whom  they  all  seemed  to  look  with 
much  deference  as  to  a  superior  spiii^  Of 
the  secret  among  them  this  man  and  his 
wife  were  clearly  in  possession,  as  was  evident 
from  their  whisperings  and  other  conversa- 
tions, which  they  held  apart,  and  uniformly 
out  of  her  hearing.  It  is  true  the  strangers 
did  not  reside  with  the  Hogans,  but  in  a 
small  cabin  adjacent  to  that  in  which  Finigan 
taught  his  school  Much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  was  honest  Teddy  Phats,  whom  they 
had  now  also  abandoned,  or  rather  com- 
pletely cast  off,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  de- 
prived of  the  whole  apparatus  for  distiUation, 
which,  although  purchased  by  Hycy  Burke  s 
money,  they  very  modestly  appropriated  to 
themselves.  Teddy,  however,  as  well  as 
Kate,  knew  that  they  wiere  never  cautious 
without  good  reason,  and  as  it  had  pleased 
them  to  cut  him,  as  the  phrase  goes,  so  did 
he,  as  Kate  had  done,  resolve  within  himself 
to  penetrate  their  secret,  if  human  ingenuity 
could  effect  it 

In  this  position  they  were  when  honest 
Phihp  returned,  as  we  have  said,  after  a 
fortnights  absence,  from  some  place  or 
places  unknown.  The  mystery,  however,  did 
not  end  here.  Kate  observed  that,  as  before, 
much  of  their  conversation  was  held  aloof 
from  her,  or  in  such  enigmatical  phrases  and 
whisperings,  as  rendered  the  substance  of  it 
perfectly  inscrutable  to  her.  She  observed, 
besides,  that  two  of  them  were  frequently 
absent  from  the  kiln  where  they  lived  ;  but 
that  one  always  remained  at  home  to  make 
certain  that  she  should  not  follow  or  dog 
them  to  the  haimt  they  frequented.  This 
precaution  on  their  part  was  uniform.  As  it 
was,  however,  Kate  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it  On  the  contrary,  no  one  could  exhibit  a 
more  finished  appearance  of  stupid  indiffer- 
ence than  she  assumed  upon  these  occasions, 
even  aHhough  she  knew  bv  the  removal  of 
the  tools,  or  a  portion  of  them,  that  her 
friends  were  engaged  in  some  business  be- 
longing Ju>  their  cnift  In  this  manner  mat- 
ters proceeded  for  some  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  Philip's  return. 

Kate  also  observed,  with  displeasure,  that 
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among  all  those  who  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  Bryan  M'Mahon,  none  made  his  con- 
duct, such  as  it  was  conceived  to  have  been, 
a  subject  of  more  brutal  and  bitter  triumph 
than  the  Hogans.  The  only  circumstance 
connected  with  him  which  grieved  them  to 
the  heart,  was  the  fact  that  the  distillation 
plot  had  not  ruined  Mm  as  they  expected  it 
would  have  done.  His  disgrace,  however, 
and  unjust  ejectment  from  Ahadarra  filled 
them  with  that  low,  ruffianly  sense  of  exult- 
ation, than  which,  coming  from  such  scoun- 
drels, there  is  scarcely  anything  more  detest- 
able in  human  nature. 

One  evening  about  this  time. they  were 
sitting  about  the  fire,  ^he  *hree  brothers, 
Kate,  and  the  young  unlickea  savages  of  the 
family,  when  Philip,  after  helping  himself  to 
a  glass  of  spirits,  said, — 

'*  At  any  rate,  therell  be  no  match  between 
Miss  Kathleen  and  that  vagabond,  Bryan 
M^Mahon.  I  think  we  helped  to  put  a  nail 
in  his  coffin  there,  by  gob." 

"  Ay,"  said  Kate,  "  an*  you  may  boast  of  it, 
you  unmanly  vagabone  ;  an*  yet  you  purtind 
to  have  a  regard  for  the  poor  girl,  an*  a  purty 
way  you  tuck  to  show  it — to  have  her  as  she 
is,  goin*  about  wid  a  pale  face  an*  a  broken 
heiut.  Don*t  you  see  it*s  her  more  than  him 
you're  punishm*,  you  savage  of  hell  ?  *' 

"  You  had  betther  keep  your  tongue  off  o* 
me,*'  he  replied ;  "  I  won't  get  into  grips  wid 
you  any  more,  you  barge  o'  blazes ;  but>  if 
you  provoke  me  wid  bad  language,  111  give 
you  a  clink  wid  one  o*  these  soti^erin'-irons 
that'll  put  a  dasp  on  your  tongue." 

"  Never  attempt  that,"  she  replied  fiercely, 
''  for,  as  sure  as  you  do,  I'll  have  this  knife," 
showing  him  a  large,  sharp-pointed  one, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
her  dass,  hung  by  a  black  belt  of  strong 
leather  from  her  side — "  I'll  have  this  cus- 
tomer  here  greased  in  your  puddins.  my 
buck,  and,  when  the  win's  out  o'  you,  see 
what  you'll  be  worth — fit  for  Captain  James's 
hounds;  although  I  dunno  but  the  very 
dogs  themselves  is  too  clane  to  ait  you." 

**  Come,**  said  Bat,  "  we'll  have  no  more  o' 
this ;  do  you,  Phihp,  keep  quiet  wid  your 
Botherin*-iron,  and,  as  for  you,  Kate,  don*t 
dhraw  me  upon  you  ;  na  han  an  shin — it  isn*t 
PhiHp  you  have.  I  say  I'm  right  well  plaised 
that  we  helped  to  knock  up  the  match." 

•'Don't  be  too  sure,"  replied  Kate,  "that 
it  18  knocked  up  ;  don't  now,  mind  my  words ; 
an'  take  care  that,  instead  of  knockm*  it  up, 
you  haven't  knocked  yourselves  down.  Chew 
your  cud  upon  that  now." 

"  What  does  she  mane  ?  "  asked  Ned,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  baleful  glance,  in  which 
might  be  read  equal  ferocity  and  alarm. 

"  Why,  traichery,  of  coorse,**  replied  Philip, 
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in  his  deep,  glowing  voice.  "Kate,"  said 
her  husband,  starting  into  something  hke  an 
incipient  fit  of  fury,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself — "Kate,  my  honey,  what  do  you 
mane  by  them  words  ?  "  ' 

"  What  do  I  mane  by  them  words?"  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  eye  which  turned  on  him 
with  cool  defiance  ;  "pick  that  out  o*  your 
lainin*.  Bat,  my  pet.  You  can  all  keep  your 
saicrets ;  an'  1*11  let  you  know  that  I  can  keep 
mine." 

"Be  the  Holy  St  Lucifer,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  if  I  wanst  thought  that  traichery  'ud 
enter  your  head,  Fd  take  good  care  that  it's 
in  hell  you'd  waken  some  fine  momin'  afore 
long.     So  mind  yourself,  Kate,  my  honey." 

"Are  you  in  nobody  else's  power  but 
mine  ? "  she  replied,  "  ax  yours«^!ves  that-^ 
an'  now  do  you  mind  yourself,  Li  t,  my  pet^ 
and  all  o'  yez." 

"  What  is  the  raison,"  asked  her  husband, 
"  that  I  see  you  an'  Nanny  Peety  colloguin* 
an'  huggermuggerin*  so  often  together  </ 
late?" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  with  a  toss  of  disdain* 
"  what  a  manly  fellow  you  are  to  want  to  get 
into  women's  saicrets  I  you  may  save  your 
breath  though.** 

"  Whatever  you  collogue  about,  all  I  say 
is,  that  I  don't  like  a  bone  in  the  same  Nanny 
Peety's  body.  She  has  an  eye  in  her  head 
that  looks  as  if  it  knew  one's  thoughts." 

"  An*  maybe  it  does.  One  thing  I  know, 
and  every  one  knows  it,  that  it's  a  very  purty 
eye. 

"  Tell  her,  then,  to  keep  out  o'  this ;  we 
want  no  spies  here." 

"  Divil  a  word  of  it ;  she's  my  niece,  an* 
the  king's  highway  is  as  free  to  her  as  it  is 
to  you  or  anybody  else.  She'll  be  welcome 
to  me  any  time  she  comes,  an*  let  me  see 
who'll  dare  to  mishst  her.  She  feels  as  she 
ought  to  do,  an'  as  every  woman  ought  to  do, 
ay,  an'  every  man,  too,  that  is  a  man,  or  any- 
thing but  a  brute  an'  a  coward — she  feels  for 
that  unfortunate,  heart-broken  girl  'ithout ; 
an'  it'll  be  a  sbrange  thing  if  them  that 
brought  her  to  what  she's  sufferin*  won't  suf- 
fer themselves  yet ;  there's  a  God  above  still, 
I  hope,  glory  be  to  His  name !  Traichery  I " 
she  exclaimed ;  "  ah,  you  ill-minded  villains, 
it's  yourselves  you're  thinkin'  of,  an'  what 
you  desarve.  As  for  myself,  it's  neither  you 
nor  your  villainy  that's  in  my  head,  but  the 
sorrowful  heart  that's  in  that  poor  girl  'ithoui 
— ay,  an'  a  broken  one ;  for,  indeed,  broked 
it  is ;  and  it's  not  long  she'll  be  troublin* 
either  friend  or  foe  in  this  world.  The  curse 
o'  glory  upon  you  all,  you  villains,  and  upon 
every  one  that  had  a  hand  in  bringing  her  to 
this!" 

Having  uttered  these  wordei  she  |^ut  bax. 
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cloak  and  bonnet  upon  her,  and  left  the 
house,  adding  as  she  went  out,  "  if  it's  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  it,  HI  tell  you.  Fm 
goin*  to  meet  Nancy  Peety  this  minute,  an' 
you  never  seen  sich  colloguin'  an*  hugger- 
muggerin'  as  well  have,  pLuse  goodness — ah, 
you  ill-thinkin*,  skulkin'  villains ! " 

£ate  Hogan,  though  a  tigress  when  pro- 
voked, and  a  hardened,  reckless  creature, 
scarcely  remarkable  for  any  particular  virtue 
that  could  be  enumerated,  and  formidable 
from  that  savage  strength  and  intrepidity  for 
which  she  was  so  well  known,  was  yet  not 
merely  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  but  absolutely  took  an  interest  in 
them,  at  once  so  deep  and  full  of  sympathy, 
as  to  affect  her  temper  and  disturb  her  peace 
of  mind.  Notwithstanding  her  character  she 
was  still  a  woman  ;  and,  in  matters  involving 
the  happiness  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful 
creature  of  her  own  sex,  who  had  l>een  so 
often  personally  kind  to  herself,  and  whose 
family  were  protectors  and  benefactors  to 
her  and  her  kindred,  she  felt  as  a  woman. 
Though  coarse-minded  upon  most  many 
matters,  she  was  yet  capable  of  making  the 
humane  distinction  which  her  brutal  relatives 
could  not  understand  or  feel ; — we  mean  the 
fact  that»  in  having  lent  themselves  to  the 
base  conspiracy  planned  and  concocted  by 
Hycy  Burke,  and  in  having  been  undoubted- 
ly the  cause  of  Mllahon's  disgrace,  as  well 
as  of  his  projected  marriage  with  Kathleen 
having  been  broken  up,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  she  was  equally  a  sufferer ;  or,  if  they 
did,  they  were  either  too  cunning  or  too 
hardened  to  acknowledge  it  For  this  par- 
ticular circumstance,  Kate,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volved deep  ingratitude  on  their  part,  could 
not  at  all  forgive  theuL 

At  this  time,  indeed,  the  melancholy  posi- 
tion of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  was  one  which  ex- 
cited profound  and  general  sorrow  ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  this  was  sincere,  so  was  the 
feeling  of  indignation  against  him  whose  cor- 
ruption and  want  of  principle  were  supposed 
to  have  involved  her  in  their  consequences. 
Two  months  or  better  of  the  period  allotted 
by  Kathleen  to  the  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter, had  now  elapsed,  and  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  to  set  himself  right  either  with 
her  or  the  world.  She  consequently  argued 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  everything  in 
the  shape  of  justification  was  out  of  his  pow- 
•er,  and  this  reflection  only  deepened  her  af- 
fliction. Yes,  it  deepened  her  affliction  ;  but 
it  did  not  on  that  account  succeed  in  ena- 
bling her  to  obliterate  his  image  the  more 
easily  from  her  heart  The  fact  was,  that 
despite  the  force  and  variety  of  the  rumors 
that  were  abroad  against  him — and  each  suc- 
ceeding week  brought  in  some  fresh  instance 


of  his  duplicity  and  profligacy,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  and  fertile  malignity  of  Hycy  the 
accomplished — despite  of  this,  and  despite  of 
all,  the  natural  reaction  of  her  heart  had  set 
in — their  past  endearments,  their  confidence 
their  tenderness,  their  love,  now  began,  after 
the  first  vehement  expression  of  pride  and 
high  principle  had  e^diausted  the  offended 
mind  of  its  indignation,  to  gradually  resume 
their  influence  over  her.  A  review,  besides, 
of  her  own  conduct  towards  her  lover  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  her.  Whilst  she 
could  not  certainly  but  condemn  him,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  judged  him  upon  a  princi- 
ple at  once  too  cold  and  rigorous.  Indeed, 
now  that  a  portion  of  time  had  enabled  her 
mind  to  cool,  she  could  scarcely  understand 
why  it  was  that  she  had  pnssed  so  harsh  a 
sentence  upon  him.  She  was  not,  however, 
capable  of  analyzing  her  own  mind  and  feel- 
ings upon  the  occasion,  or  she  might  have 
known  that  her  severity  towards  the  man 
was  the  consequence,  on  her  part,  of  that  in- 
nate scorn  and  indignation  which  pure  and 
lofty  minds  naturally  entertain  against  every- 
thing dishonorable  and  base,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  disassociate  the  crime 
from  the  criminal,  even  in  cases  where  the 
latter  may  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  such  a  noble  nature.  Nay,  the 
very  fact  of  finding  that  one's  affections  have 
been  fixed  upon  a  person  capable  of  such  dis- 
honor, produces  a  double  portion  of  indig- 
nation at  the  discovery  of  their  profligacy, 
because  it  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
something  like  imposture  must  have  been 
practised  upon  us  in  securing  our  affections, 
or  what  is  still  more  degrading,  that  we 
must  have  been  materially  devoid  of  common 
penetration,  or  we  could  not  have  suffered 
ourselves  to  become  the  dupe  of  craft  and 
dissimulation. 

Our  high-minded  heroine,  however,  had 
no  other  theory  upon  the  subject  of  her  own 
feelings,  than  that  she  loved  her  religion  and 
its  precepts,  and  detested  every  word  that 
was  at  variance  with  truth,  and  every  act  in- 
consistent with  honesty  and  that  faithful  in- 
tegrity which  resists  temptation  and  corrup- 
tion in  whatever  plausible  shapes  they  may 
approach  it 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  she  now  found 
that,  as  time  advanced,  her  heart  began  to 
fall  into  its  original  habits.  The  tumult  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  resulting  from  her 
lover's  want  of  integrity,  had  now  nearly 
X>assed  away,  and  the  affection  of  the  woman 
began  to  supersede  the  severity  of  the  judge. 
By  degrees  she  was  enabled,  as  we  have  said, 
to  look  back  upon  her  conduct,  and  to  judge 
of  her  lover  through  the  more  softened  me- 
dium of  her  reviving  affection.     This  feeling 
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gained  upon  her  slowly  but  surely,  until  her 
conscience  became  alarmed  at  the  excess  of 
her  own  severity  towards  him.  Still,  how- 
ever, she  would  occasionally  return,  as  it 
were,  to  a  contemplation  of  his  deUnquency, 
and  endeavor,  from  an  unconscious  principle 
of  self-love,  to  work  herself  up  into  that  lofty 
hatred  of  dishonor  which  had  prompted  his 
condemnation ;  but  the  effort  was  in  vain. 
Every  successive  review  of  his  guilt  was  at- 
tended by  a  consciousness  that  she  had  been 
righteous  overmuch,  and  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  treason,  even  against  their  common 
rehgion,  were  not  only  rapidly  diminishing 
in  her  heart,  but  yielding  to  something  that 
very  nearly  resembled  remorse. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feeUngs  on  the 
day  when  Kate  Hogan  and  her  male  relatives 
indulged  in  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
dialogue  we  have  just  detailed.  Her  heart 
was  smitten,  in  fact,  with  sorrow  for  the 
harsh  part  she  had  taken  against  her  lover, 
and  she  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
pour  out  a  full  confession  of  all  she  felt  into 
the  friendly  ear  of  her  sister. 

Gerald  Cavanagh's  family  at  this  period 
was  darkened  by  a  general  spirit  of  depres- 
sion and  gloom.  Their  brother  James,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded, 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  much  cast  down  as 
his  sister ;  and  were  it  not  that  Cavanagh 
himself  and  his  wife  sustained  themselves 
by  a  hope  that  Kathleen  might  ultimately 
relax  so  far  as  to  admit,  as  she  had  partly 
promised  to  do,  the  proposals  of  Edward 
Burke,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
so  much  suffering  apart  from  death  imder 
the  same  roo£ 

On  the  day  in  question,  our  friend  OTini- 
gan,  whose  habits  of  intemperance  had  by 
no  means  diminished,  called  at  Cavanagh's, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Poor 
Kathleen  was  now  suffering,  besides,  imder 
the  consequences  of  the  injunction  not  to 
mention  M'Mahon's  name,  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  her  own  family — an  injunction 
which  they  had  ever  since  faithfully  observed. 
It  was  quite  evident  from  the  unusually  easy 
fluency  of  OTinigan's  manner,  that  he  had 
not  confined  his  beverages,  during  the  day, 
to  mere  water.  Hanna,  on  seeing  him  enter, 
said  to  Kathleen,  in  a  whisper, — 

"  Hadn't  you  better  come  out  and  take  a 
walk,  Kathleen  ?  This  OTinigan  is  almost 
tips}%  and  you  know  hell  be  talking  about 
certain  subjects  you  don't  wish  to  hear." 

"  Time  enough,  dear  Hanna,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sorrowful  look  at  her  sister,  **my 
heart  is  so  full  of  suffering  and  pain  that 
almost  anything  will  relieve  it  You  know  I 
was  always  amused  by  Finigan's  chat" 

Her  sister,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  made 


acquainted  with  the  change  which  had  taken 
plfikce  in  her  heart,  on  hearing  these  words 
looked  at  her  closely,  and  smiled  sorrowfully, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  if  she  had  at  that 
moment  experienced  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
if  not  of  hope.  Hitherto,  whenever  a  neigh- 
bor or  stranger  came  in,  Kathleen,  fearing, 
that  the  forbidden  name  might  become  the 
topic  of  conversation,  always  retired,  either 
to  another  room  or  left  the  house  altogether, 
in  order  to  reheve  her  own  family  from  the 
painful  predicament  in  which  their  promise 
of  silence  to  her  had  placed  them.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  Hanna  perceived  with 
equal  surprise  and  pleasure  that  she  kept  her 
ground. 

"  Sit  ye,  merry  jinteels !  "  said  Finigan,  as 
he  entered  ;  "  I  hope  I  see  you  all  in  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  I  hope  I  do  ;  although  I 
am  afraid  if  what  fame — an'  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Cavanagh,  my  classicality  tells  me,  that  the 
poet  IVIaro  blundered  like  a  Hibernian,  when 
he  made  the  same  fame  a  trumpeter,  in 
which,  wid  the  exception  of  one  point,  he 
was  completely  out  of  keeping.  There's  not 
in  all  Htherature  another  instance  of  a  female 
trumpeter ;  and  for  sound  raisons — if  the 
fair  sex  were  to  get  possession  of  the  tuba, 
God  help  the  world,  for  it  would  soon  be  a 
noisy  one.  However,  let  me  recollect  my- 
self— where  was  I  ?  Oh !  ay — I  am  afraid 
that  if  what  fame  says — an'  by  the  way,  her 
trumpet  must  have  been  a  speaking  one— be 
true,  that  there's  a  fair  individual  here  whose 
spirits  are  not  of  the  most  exalted  character  ; 
and  indeed,  and  as  I  am  the  noblest  work  of 
God — an  honest  man — I  feel  sorry  to  hear 
the  fact." 

The  first  portion  of  this  address,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  was  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  properly  understood,  if  we  except  a 
word  or  two  at  the  close. 

"  God  save  you,  Misther  Finigan." 

"O'Finigan,  if  you  plase,  Mra  Cavanagh." 

"Well,  well,"  she  repUed,  *' O'Finigan, 
since  it  must  be  so ;  but  in  troth  I  can't 
always  remember  it,  Misther  Finigan,  in  re- 
gard that  you  didn't  always  stand  out  for  it 
yourself.  Is  there  any  news  stirrin',  you 
that's  abroad  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  news,  ma'am;  but  current 
reports  that .  are  now  no  novelty.  The 
M'Mahon's— " 

"Oh,  never  mind  them'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cavanagh,  glancing  at  her  daughter,  "  if  you 
have  any  other  news  let  us  hear  it — pass 
over  the  M'Mahons — they're  not  worth  our 
talk,  at  least  some  o'  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  ; — if  Achilles 
at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons  was  to  inform 
me  to  that  effect,  I'd  tell  him  he  had  mis- 
taken his  customer.     My  ^xvMs^^>"ai3i^>ss^ — 
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and  *tifl  one  I  glory  in — is  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent in  gineral,  for  it  is  both  charitable  and 
ginerous  to  do  so — in  gineral,  I  say  ;  but 
when  I  know  that  they  are  unjustly  aspersed, 
I  contemplate  it  as  an  act  of  duty  on  my  part 
to  vindicate  them." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Cavanagh,  "that's 
all  ver}'  right  an'  thrue,  Mr.  Finigan." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Finig — OTinigan,"  observed 
James  Cavanagh,  who  was  present,  "and 
your  words  are  a  credit  and  an  honor  to 
you." 

"  Thanks,  James,  for  the  compliment ;  for 
it  is  but  truth.  The  scandal  I  say  (he  pro- 
ceeded without  once  regarding  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  Mrs.  Cavanagh)  which  has 
been  so  studiously  disseminated  against 
Bryan  MlVIahon — spare  your  nods  and  winks, 
Mrs.  Cavanagh,  for  if  you  winked  at  me  with 
as  many  eyes  as  Argus  had,  and  nodded  at 
me  wid  as  many  heads  as  Hydra,  or  that 
baste  in  the  Bevelaytions,  I'd  not  suppress  a 
syllable  of  truth  ; — no,  ma'am,  the  suppressdo 
vens  no  liabit  of  mine  ;  and  I  say  and  assert 
— a}',  and  asseverate — that  that  honest  and 
high-spirited  young  man,  named  Bryan  or 
Bernard  MTVIahon,  is  the  victim  of  villany 
and  falsehood — ay,  of  devilish  hatred  and  in- 
genious but  cowEurdly  vituperation." 

"Kathleen,"  whispered  her  sister,  "will 
you  come  out,  darlin'?  this  talk  must  be 
painful  to  you." 

Kathleen  gave  her  a  look  of  much  mingled 
soiTow  and  entreaty  as  went  to  her  heart. 
Hanna,  whose  head  had  been  lovingly  re- 
clining oi^  her  Bister's  bosom,  pressed  her 
gently  but  affectionately  to  her  heart,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  You  wor  always  a  friend  of  his,"  repUed 
Mrs.  Cavanagh,  "an'  of  course  you  spake  as 
a  friend." 

"Yes,"  said  Finigan,  "I  always  uxis  a 
friend  of  his,  because  I  always  knew  his  hon- 
esty, his  love  of  truth,  his  hatred  of  a  mane 
action,  ay,  and  his  generosity  and  courage. 
I  knew  him  from  the  very  eggy  I  may  say — 
ab  ovo — Mrs.  Cavanagh ;  it  was  I  instilled  his 
first  principles  into  him.  Oh !  I  know  well ! 
I  never  had  a  scholar  I  was  so  proud  out  ol 
Hycy  Burke  was  smart,  quick,  and  cunning ; 
but  then  he  was  iraicherous— something  of 
a  coward  when  he  had  his  match — strongly 
addicted  to  fiction  in  most  of  his  narratives, 
and  what  was  still  a  worse  point  about  him, 
he  had  the  infamous  ingenuity,  whenever  he 
had  a  point  to  gain — such  as  belying  a  boy 
and  taking  away  his  characther — of  making 
truth  discharge  all  the  blackguard  duties  of 
falsehoood.  Oh !  I  know  them  both  well ! 
But  who  among  all  I  ever  enlightened  wid 
instruction  was  the  boy  that  always  tould 
the  truth,  even  when  it  went  against  him- 


self?— ^why,  Bryan  M'Mahon.  Who  e^er  de- 
fended the  absent  ? — why,  Bryan  M'Mahon. 
Who  ever  and  always  took  the  part  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless  0g::^si;  the  strong  and 
tyrannical? — whv,  Bryan  M'Mahon.  Who 
fought  for  his  reUgion,  too,  when  the  young 
heretics  used  to  turn  it,  or  try  to  tiim  it, 
into  ridicule— ay,  and  when  covrardly  and 
traicherous  iycy  used  to  sit  quietly  by,  and 
either  put  the  insult  in  his  pocket,  or  curry 
favor  wid  the  young  sneering  vagabonds  that 
abused  it  ?  ^d  yet,  at  the  time  Hycy  was 
a  thousand  times  a  greater  little  bigot  than 
Bryan.  Th^  one,  vrid  a  juvenile  rabble  at 
his  back,  three  to  one,  was  a  t;yTant  over  the 
yoimg  schismatics ;  whilst  Bryan,  like  a  brave 
youth  as  he  was,  ever  and  always  protected 
them  against  the  disadvantage  of  numbers, 
and  insisted  on  showing  them  fair  play.  I 
am  warm,  Mrs.  Cavanagh,"  he  continued, 
"and  heat,  you  know,  generates  thirst.  I 
know  that  a  drop  o'  the  right  sort  used  to 
be  somewhere  imdher  this  same  roof ;  but 
I'm  afraid  if  the  fania  claviosa  be  thrue,  that 
the  side  of  the  argument  I  have  taken  isn't 
exactly  such  as  to  guarantee  me  a  touch  at 
the  native — that  is,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
there's  any  in  the  house." 

This  request  was  followed  by  a  short  sil- 
ence. The  Cavanagh's  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kathleen,  looked  at  each  other,  but 
every  eye  was  marked  either  by  indecision 
or  indifference.  At  length  Hanna  looked  at 
her  sister,  and  simply  said,  "dear  Kath- 
leen ! " 

"  He  has  done,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  what  I  had  not  the  generosity  to 
do — he  has  defended  the  absent" 

"Darling  Kathleen,"  Hanna  whispered, 
and  then  pressed  her  once  more  to  her  heart 
"You  must  have  it,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  said 
she — "  you  must  have  it,  and  that  immedi- 
ately ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  proceeded  to 
a  cupboard  from  which  she  produced  a  large 
black  bottle,  filled  with  that  peculiar  liquid 
to  which  our  worthy  pedagogue  was  so  de- 
votedly addicted. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  on  receiving  a  bumper 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Hanna,  "let  the 
M'Mahons  alone  for  the  old  original — indeed 
I  ought  to  say — aboriginal  hospitahty. 
Thanks,  Miss  Hanna ;  in  the  meantime  I  will 
enunciate  a  toast,  and  although  we  shall  not 
draw  very  strongly  upon  sentiment  for  the 
terms,  it  shall  be  plain  and  pithy ;  here  is 
'that  the  saddle  of  infamy  may  be  soon 
placed  upon  the  right  boi*se,'  and  mayhe 
tliere's  an  individual  not  a  thousand  nules 
from  us,  and  who  is  besides  not  altogether 
incognizant  of  the  learned  languages,  includ- 
ing a  tolerably  comprehensive  circle  of 
mathematics,  who  will,  to  a  certain  extend 
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eontiibuie  to  the  consummation  of  that 
most  desirable  event ;  here  then,  I  repate,  is 
the  toast — 'may  the  saddle  of  infamy  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  right  horse  I ' " 

Having  drunk  off  the  glass,  he  turned  the 
mouth  of  it  down  upon  his  corduroy  breech- 
es, as  an  intimation  that  he  might  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it 
again. 

Hanna  observed,  or  rather  we  should  say, 
felt,  that  as  Finigan  proceeded  with  his  rem- 
iniscences of  M'Mahon's  school-boy  days  and 
the  enumeration  of  his  virtues,  her  sister's 
heart  and  bosom  quivered  with  deep  and  al- 
most irrepressible  emotion.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  man's  man- 
ner, because  he  was  in  earnest,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Kathleen's  spirit  had 
caught  it  as  he  went  along,  and  that  her 
heart  recognized  the  truth  of  the  picture 
which  he  was  drawmg.  We  say  she  HteraUy 
felt  the  quiverings  of  her  sister's  heart 
against  her  own,  and  to  do  the  admirable 
girl  justice,  she  rejoiced  to  recognize  these 
manifestations  of  returning  affection. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  continued  Fini- 
gan, resuming  the  discourse,  ''that  I  met 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  and  by  the  way,  he  has 
sorrow  and  distress,  poor  fellow,  in  his  face. 
*  Bryan,'  said  I,  *  is  it  true  that  you  and  your 
father's  family  are  preparing  to  go  to  that 
refugium  peccatorum,  America — that  over- 
grown cupping-glass  which  is  drawing  the 
best  blood  of  our  country  out  of  it  ? ' 

"  *  The  people  of  Ireland,'  he  replied, '  have 
a  right  to  bless  God  that  there  is  such  a 
country  to  fly  to,  and  to  resave  them  from  a 
land  where  they're  neglected  and  over- 
looked. It  18  true,  Mr.  OTinigau,*  he  pro- 
ceeded— *  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to 
live  for  now.' 

"  *  And  so  you  are  preparing  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  I  ought  rather  say,'  he  replied,  *  that  we 
are  prepared ;  we  go  in  another  month ;  I 
only  wish  we  were  there  already.' 

" '  I  fear,  Bryan,'  said  I,  '  that  you  have 
not  been  well  Irated  of  late.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  something  like  surprise,  but  said 
nothing  ;  '  and  in  a  quarter,'  I  added,  '  that 
was  the  last  from  which  you  were  prepared 
to  expect  justice  without  mercy.* 

***I  don't  understand  you,'  he  replied 
sharply ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  *  Br^'an,'  said  I,  *  I  scorn  a  moral  circum- 
bendibus where  the  direct  truth  is  necessary ; 
I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  fear  it  is  burth- 
ened  wid  too  much  uncomfortable  veracity, 
that  Kathleen  Cavanagh  has  donned  the  Uaclc 
cap*  in  doing  the  judicial  upon  you,  and  that 

^  Alladini^  to  the  practice  of  putting  on  the 
black  cap  when  the  Judge  condemns  a  felon  to 
death. 


she  considers  her  sentence  equal  to  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchangeable — 
or,  like  those  of  our  own  blessed  church— 
wid  reverence  be  the  analogy  made — alto- 
gether infallible.'  His  eye  blazed  as  I  spoke  ; 
he  caught  me  here  by  the  collar  wid  a  giip 
that  made  me  quake — 'Another word again^ 
Kathleen  Cavanagh,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  will 
shake  every  joint  of  your  carcass  out  of  its 
place.'  His  little  sister,  Dora,  was  wid  him 
at  the  time  ;  '  Give  him  a  shake  or  two  as  it 
is,'  she  added,  egging  him  on,  '  for  what  he 
has  said  already ; '  throth  she's  a  lively  little 
lady  that,  an'  if  it  wasn't  that  she  has  a  pair 
of  dark  shinincf  eyes,  and  sweet  features — ay, 
and  as  coaxin'  a  figure  of  her  own-however, 
sorra  may  care,  somehow,  I  defy  any  one  to 
be  angry  wid  her." 

"  Come,  Mr.  OTinigan,"  said  James,  ap- 
proaching him,  "you  must  have  another 
glasa" 

"Well  no,  James,"  he  replied,  "I  think 
not." 

"  Faith,  bu^'  I  say  you  will ;  if  it  was  only 
to  hear  what  Dora  —  hem — what  Bryan 
said." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  master,  allowing  him 
to  take  the  glass  which  he  received  again 
brimming,  "thanks,  James." 

"  '  Well,*  said  Bryan,  lettin'  go  my  collar, 
'blame  any  one  you  like  ;  blame  me,  blame 
Vanston,  blame  Chevydale,  Fethertonge,  any- 
body, everj^body,  the  Priest,  the  Bishop,  the 
Pope, — but  don't  dare  to  blame  Kaflileen 
Cavanagh.' 

"  *  Why,'  said  I, '  has  she  been  right  in  her 
condemnation  of  you  ? ' 

" '  She  has,'  he  replied,  with  a  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  which  lit  up  his  whole  features ; 
'  she  has  done  nothing  but  what  was  right 
She  just  acted  as  she  ought,  and  aU  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  know  Fm  not  worthy  of  her, 
and  never  was.     Gk)d  bless  her  I  * 

"  'And  don't  let  me  hear,'  said  Dora,  tak- 
ing up  the  dialogue,  *  that  ever  you'll  men- 
tion her  name  wid  disrespect — mark  that, 
Mr.  O'Finigan,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you  a 
thrifle.' 

"  Her  brother  looked  on  her  wid  compla- 
cent affection,  and  patting  her  on  the  head,  . 
said,  'Come,  darling,  don't  beat  him  now. 
You  see  the  risk  you  run,'  he  added,  as  they 
went  away,  '  so  don't  draw  down  Dora's  ven- 
geance on  your  head.  She  might  forgive 
you  an  offence  against  herself;  but  she 
won't  forgive  you  one  against  Kathleen  Cav- 
anagh ;  and.  Mister  O'Finigan,  neither  mil 
/.'" 

"Masther,"  said  James  Cavanagh,  "you'll 
stop  to-night  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  James,  I  have  an  engagement  of 
more  importance  than  you  could  ever  dhram^ 
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of,  and  about — but  Fm  not  free  or  at  liberty 
to  develop  the  plot — for  plot  it  is — at  any 
greater  lengtL  Many  thanks  to  you  in  the 
mane  time  for  your  hospitable  intentions ; 
but  before  I  go,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  young  man's  gine- 
rosity,  who  would  rather  have  himself  thought 
guilty  than  have  her  thought  wrong ;  for, 
whisper, — ^I  say  he's  not  guilty,  and  maybe — 
but,  no  matther,  time  will  tell,  and  soon  tell, 
too,  plaise  God-" 

So  saying  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  politely 
wished  them  a  pleasant  evening,  but  firmly 
refused  to  taste  another  drop  of  liquor, 
"  lest>"  he  added,  "  it  might  denude  him  ojf 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  accomplishing 
the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  bint.'* 

When  he  was  gone,  E^thleen  brought  her 
sister  to  their  own  room,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bosom,  she  spoke  not,  but  wept 
calmly  and  in  silence  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

"Kathleen,"  said  Hanna,  ''I  am  glad  to 
see  this,  and  I  often  wished  foY^it" 

"Whisht,  dear  Hanna,"  she  replied; 
"  don't  speak  to  me  at  present  I'm  not  fit 
to  talk  on  that  imfortunate  subject  yet. 
'Forgive  us  our  trespassess  as  we — ^we — 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ! '  Oh ! 
Hanna  darling,  how  have  /  prayed  ?  "  They 
then  rejoined  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Harry  ClintorCs  Benevolence  Defeated — Hie  Und^s 
Treachery  ^The  Marriage  of  Kathleen  and  Ed- 
ward Burke  Determined  on. 

Tms  partial  restoration  of  MlldAhon  to  the 
affections  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  might  have 
terminated  in  a  full  and  perfect  reconciliation 
between  them,  were  it  not  for  circumstances 
which  we  are  about  to  detail  From  what 
our  readers  know  of  young  Clinton,  we  need 
not  assure  them  that,  although  wild  and  fond 
of  pleasure,  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
either  generosity  or  principle.  There  were 
indeed  few  individuals,  perhaps  scarcely  any, 
in  the  neighlJorhood,  who  felt  a  deeper  or 
manlier  sympathy  for  the  adverse  fate  and 
evil  repute  which  had  come  so  suddenly, 
and,  as  he  beUeved  in  his  soul,  imdeservedly, 
upon  Bryan  M'Mahon.  He  resolved  accord- 
ingly to  make  an  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  the  unfortunate  young  man's  charac- 
ter right  with  the  public,  or  if  not  with  the 
public,  at  least  in  that  quarter  where  such  a 
service  might  prove  most  beneficial  to  him, 
we  mean  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  morning  aiter  break&st  as 


his  uncle  sat  reading  the  newspaper,  he  ad* 
dressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  By  the  way,  uncle,  you  must  excuse  me 
for  asking  you  a  question  or  two." 

"  Certainly,  Harry.  Did  I  not  often  desire 
you  never  to  hesitate  asking  me  any  ques- 
tion you  wish  ?    Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

"  This,  however,  may  be  trenching  a  little 
upon  the  secrets  of  your — your — ^profession." 

"  What  is  it  ?--what  is  it  ?  " 

"You  remember  the  seizure  you  made 
some  time  ago  in  the  townland  of  Aha- 
darra  ?  " 

"  I  do  perfectly  well" 

"  Now,  uncle,  excuse  me.  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  the  person  who  furnished 
you  with  information  on  that  subject  Mark, 
I  don't  wish  nor  desire  to  know  his  name ; 
I  only  ask  if  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not" 

"Do  you  not  suspect  it?  It. came  to  you 
anonymously,  did  it  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  raking  me  with  a  fire  of 
cross-examination,  Harry  ;  but  it  did." 

"  Should  you  wish  to  know,  uncle  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,  I  wish  to  know  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  fortunate 
event" 

"  Don't  say  toe,  uncle  ;  speak  only  for  your- 
self." 

"I  should  wish  to  know,  though." 

"  Pray  have  you  the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have :  you  will  find  it  in  one  of  the 
upper  pigeon  holes;  I  can't  say  which  ;  tow- 
ards the  left  hand.  I  placed  it  there  yes- 
terday, as  it  turned  up  among  some  other 
communications  of  a  similar  stamp." 

In  a  few  moments  his  nephew  returned, 
with  the  precious  document  in  his  hands. 

"Now,  uncle,"  he  proceeded,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  "you  admit  that  this  is 
the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  admit — why,  you  blockhead,  does  not 
the  letter  itself  prove  as  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  the  scoundrel  who 
sent  you  this  letter." 

"I  grant  you  he  is  a  scoundrel,  Harry; 
nobody,  I  assure  you,  despises  his  tools  more 
than  I  do,  as  in  general  every  man  does  who 
is  forced  to  make  use  of  thenL     Go  on." 

"  The  man  who  sent  you  that  letter  wai 
Hycy  Burke." 

"  Very  Hkely,"  repHed  the  cool  old  Still- 
Hound ;  "  But  I  did  not  think  he  would  ever 
place  us — " 

"  You,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Very  well,  we,  sir,  if  you  please,  under 
such  an  important  obligation  to  bim.  How 
do  you  know,  though,  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  it?" 

His  nephew  then  related  the  circumstance 
of  his  meeting  with  Nanny  Peety,  and  the 
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diacorery  which  he  had  made  through  her  of 
the  letter  having  been  both  written  and  sent 
by  Hycy  to  the  post-ofl&ce.  In  order,  be- 
sides^  to  satisfy  his  relative  that  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  still  was  a  plan  concocted  by 
Hycy  to  ruin  M'Mahon,  through  the  medium 
of  the  fine,  he  detailed  as  much  of  Hycy's 
former  proposal  to  him  as  he  conveniently 
coiild,  without  disclosing  the  part  which  he 
himself  had.  imdertaken  to  perform  in  this 
concerted  moment 

"  Well,  Harry,"  replied  the  old  fellow  after 
a  pause,  "  he's  a  d — d  scoundrel,  no  doubt ; 
but  as  his  scoundreHsm  is  his  own,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it  With  respect,  however,  to  M'Mahon, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  was  informed  of  his 
intention  to  set  up  a  Still  a  good  while  before 
I  made  the  capture,  and  not  by  anonymous 
information  either.  Now,  what  would  you 
say  if  both  I  and  Fethertonge  knew  the  whole 
plot  long  before  it  was  put  in  practice  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  screwed  his  hard  keen 
features  into  a  most  knavish  expression." 

"Yes,"  he  added;  "and  I  can  tell  you 
that  both  the  agent  and  I  forwamed  M'Mahon 
against  suffering  himself  to  engage  in  any- 
thing illegal — which  was  our  duty  as  his 
friends  you  know — hem  ! " 

"  ]s  that  possible?"    said  his  nephew, 
blushing  for  this  villianous  admission. 

" Quite  possible,'*  replied  the  other  ; "  how- 
evei^,  as  I  said,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  villany." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  was  about  to  say, 
sir,"  replied  his  nephew,  still  musing  on 
what  he  had  heard. 

"  Right,  Harry  ;  the  farm  is'  a  good  tkmg, 
or  will  be  so,  at  least." 

"  The  farm,  sir !  but  I  did  not  speak  with 
reference  to  the  farm." 

"Then  with  reference  to  what  did  you 
speak?" 

"  I  meant,  sir,  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  villany,  in  setting 
M'Mahon  right  with  the  public  as  far  as  we 
could." 

"  With  the  whole  public ! — whew  I  Why, 
my  good  young  man,  I  thought  the  days  of 
giants  and  windmills  had  gone  by." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "at 
all  events  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  for 
me.  I  wish  you  to  see  old  Gerald  Cavanagh, 
and  as  far  as  you  can  to  restore  his  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  young 
M'Mahon.  State  to  him  that  you  have 
reason  to  know  that  his  son  has  a  bitter 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  ;  that  great  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  him  in  many  ways, 
and  that  you  would  be  glad  that  a  reconciha- 
lion  should  take  place  between  the  fami- 
lies." 


"  And  so  I  am  to  set  out  upon  the  wild 
goose  chase  of  reconciling  a  wench  and  a 
fellow,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore." 

"  No,  sir — not  at  all— I  will  make  Cavanagh 
call  upon  you." 

"I  don't  understand  this,"  replied  the 
uncle,  rubbing  behind  his  ear ;  "I  don't 
perceive  ;  but  pray  what  interest  have  you  in 
the  matter?" 

"  Upon  my  honor,  uncle,  none  in  life,  im- 
less  an  anxiety  to  serve  poor  M'Mahon.  The 
world  is  down  upon  him  about  that  vote 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
was  more  creditable  to  him  than  otherwise. 
I  know,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
estrangement  between  him  and  Miss  Cavan- 
agh, he  is  bent  on  emigrating.  It  is  that 
fact  which  presses  upon  him  mo^.  Now  will 
you  oblige  me  in  this,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Let  Cavanagh  call  upon  me,"  he  replied, 
"  and  if  I  can  say  anything  to  soften  the  old 
fellow,  perhaps  I  wiU." 

"Thank  you,  imcle — thank  you — ^I  shall 
not  forget  this  kindness." 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  imcle,  "I  am  going 
down  to  Fethertonge  on  a  certain  matter  of 
business,  you  imderstand,  and — ^let  me  see — 
why,  if  Cavanagh  calls  on  me  to-morrow 
about  eleven,  I  ^all  see  him  at  all  events." 

Yoimg  Clinton  felt  surprised  and  grieved 
at  what  his  uncle  had  just  hinted  to  him ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  considerably 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  these  two 
families,  and  with  this  excellent  motive  in 
view  he  went  to  Cavanagh,  with  whom  he 
had  a  private  conversation.  Having  been 
made  aware  by  M'Mahon  himself  of  Cav- 
anagh's  prejudice  against  him,  and  the  pre- 
dilections of  himself  and  his  wife  for  an  al- 
liance into  Burke's  family,  he  merely  told 
him  that  his  imcle  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
the  next  day  about  eleven  o'clock,  upon 
which  the  other  promised  to  attend  to  that 
gentleman. 

Old  Clinton,  on  his  way  to  Fethertonge's, 
met  that  worthy  individual  riding  into  BaUy- 
macan. 

"I  was  going  down  to  you,"  said  he; 
"  but  where  are  you  bound  for?  " 

"Into  town,"  replied  the  agent;  "have 
you  any  objection  to  ride  that  way  }  " 

"  None  in  the  world  ;  it  is  just  i^e  same  to 
me.     WeU,  how  are  matters  proceeding  ?  " 

"Not  by  any  means  well,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  begin  to  feel  something  like  alarm. 
I  wish  we  had  those  M'Mahons  out  of  the 
country.  Yanston  has  paid  that  d — d  goose 
Chevydale  a  visit,  and  I  fear  that  unless  the 
Ahadarra  man  and  his  father,  and  the  whole 
crew  of  them,  soon  leave  the  country,  we 
shall  break  down  in  our  object" 
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"Do  you  tell  me  so?"  said  the  gauger, 
starting ;  ''  by  Jove,  it  is  well  I  know  this  in 
time." 

"I  don't  imderstand." 

"Why,"  continued  Clinton,  "I  was  about 
to  take  a  fooHsh  step  to-morrow  morning, 
for  the  express  purpose,  I  believe,  of  keeping 
him,  and  probably  the  whole  family  in  the 
country." 

He  then  detailed  the  conversation  that  he 
had  with  his  nephew,  upon  which  Fether- 
tonge  convinced  him  that  there  was  more  in 
the  wind  with  respect  to  that  step,  than 
either  he  or  his  nephew,  who  he  assured 
him  was  made  a  cat  s  paw  of  in  the  business, 
suspected.  "  That's  a  deep  move,"  said  the 
agent,  "  but  we  shall  defeat  them,  notwith- 
standing. Everything,  however,  depends 
upon  their  leaving  the  country'  before  Chevy- 
daJe  happens  to  come  at  the  real  state  of  the 
cade  ;  still,  it  will  go  hard  or  we  shall  ba£Se 
both  him  and  them  yet" 

Whether  Clinton  was  sure  that  the  step 
urged  upon  him  by  his  nephew  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  generous  regard  for  M'Mahon,  or 
that  the  former  was  made  a  mere  tool  for 
ultimate  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Aha- 
daiTa  man,  as  he  called  him  it  is  not  eas}*^  to 
determine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the 
hour  of  eleven  came  the  next  morning,  he 
was  prepared  to  set  his  nephew's  generosity 
aside,  and  act  upon  Fethertonge's  theory  of 
doing  everytliing  in  his  power  to  get  the 
whole  connection  out  of  the  country,  "  Ha," 
he  exclaimed,  "I  now  understand  what 
Harry  meant  with  respect  to  their  emigrch 
Hon — '  It  is  that  fact  which  presses  upon  him 
most.*  Oh  ho !  is  it  so,  indeed !  Very  good, 
Mr.  M'Mahon — we  shall  act  accordingly." 

Gerald  Cavanagh  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted by  his  wife  on  the  day  before  with 
the  partial  revival  of  his  daughter's  affection 
for  Bryan  M'Mahon,  as  well  as  with  the 
enthusiastic  defense  of  him  made  by  Fini- 
gan,  two  cii'cumstances  which  gave  him 
much  concern  and  anxiety.  On  his  return, 
however,  from  Clinton's,  his  family  observed 
that  there  was  something  of  a  satisfactory 
expression  mingled  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
grave  thought  in  his  face.  The  truth  is,  if 
file  worthy  man  thought  for  a  moment  that 
the  ultimate  loss  of  M'Mahon  would  have 
seriously  injured  her  peace  of  mind,  he  would 
have  bitterly  regretted  it,  and  perhaps  en- 
courage a  reconciliation.  This  was  a  result, 
however,  that  he  could  scarcely  comprehend. 
That  she  might  fret  and  pine  for  a  few 
months  or  so  was  the  worst  he  could  cal- 
culate upon,  and  of  course  he  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  moment  her  affection  for 
one  was  e£^iced,  another  might  step  in, 
without  any  great  risk  of  disappointment 


"Well,  Gerald,"  said  his  wife,  "  what  did 
Gkuger  Clinton  want  with  you  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  his  two  daughters  and 
sighed  unconsciou  sly.  *  *  It's  not  good  news," 
he  proceeded,  "  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  in 
another ;  it's  good  news  to  all  my  family  but 
that  girl  sittin'  there,"  pointing  to  Kathleen. 

Unfortunately  no  e^  intelligence  could 
have  rendered  the  unhappy  girl's  cheek  paler 
than  it  was ;  so  that,  so  far  as  appearances 
went,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  effect 
this  startling  communication  had  upon  her. 

"I  was  down  wid  3klisther  Clinton,"  he 
proceeded ;  "he  hard  a  report  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  makin'  up  of  the  differences 
between  Kathleen  there  and  Bryan,  and  he 
sent  for  me  to  say,  that,  for  the  girl's  sake — 
who  he  said  was,  as  he  had  hard  from  all 
quarthers,  a  respectable,  genteel  girl — he 
couldn't  suffer  a  young  man  so  full  of  thraich- 
ery  and  desate,  as  he  had  good  raisons  to 
know  Bryan  M'Mahon  was,  to  impose  him- 
self upon  her  or  her  family.  He  cautioned 
me,"  he  proceeded,  "and  all  of  us  against 
him  ;  and  said  that  if  I  allowed  a^marriage  to 
take  place  between  him  and  my  daughter, 
he'd  soon  bring  disgrace  upon  her  and  us, 
as  well  as  himself.  *  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  Mr.  Cavanagh,'  says  he,  *  that  is  not  a 
thrifle  'ud  make  me  send  for  you  in  sich  a 
business  ;  but,  as  I  happen  to  know  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of,  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  him 
take  a  decent  family  in  so  distastefully.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  Cavanagh,*  said  he, 
*  he'd  desave  a  saint,  much  less  your  innocent 
and  imsuspectin'  daughter.' " 

"But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  "you  know 
there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  report ; 
and  mayn't  all  that  has  been  said,  or  at  least 
some  of  what  has  been  said  against  Bryan, 
be  as  much  a  lie  as  that?  \Vho  on  earth 
could  sich  a  report  come  from  ?  " 

"I  axed  Mr.  Clinton  the  same  question," 
said  the  father,  "  and  it  appears  that  it  came 
from  Bryan  himself." 

"  Oh,  God  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Hanna ; 
"  for,  if  it's  a  thing  that  he  said  that,  he'd  say 
anything." 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  the  father,  "I 
only  spake  it  as  I  hard  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
I  believe  it — I  believe  it  after  what  I  hard 
this  day ;  everybody  knows  liim  now — man, 
woman,  an'  child.  Cheemah!  what  an 
escape  that  innocent  girl  had  of  him  !  " 

Kathleen  rose  up,  went  over  to  her  father, 
and,  placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
was  about  to  speak,  but  she  checked  her- 
self;  and,  after  looking  at  them  all,  as  it 
were  by  turns,  with  a  look  of  distraction  and 
calm  but  concentrated  agony,  she  returned 
again  to  her  seat,  but  did  not  sit  down. 

"After  all,*'  she  exclaimed,   "there  has 
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been  no  new  crime  brought  against  him,  not 
one ;  but,  if  I  acted  wrongly  and  ungener- 
ously once,  I  won't  do  so  again.  Hanna,  see 
his  sister  Dora,  say  I  give  him  the  next  three 
weeks  to  clear  himself ;  and,  father,  listen  ! 
if  he  doesn't  do  so  within  that  time,  take  me, 
marry  me  to  Edward  Burke  if  you  wish — of 
course  Hycy's  out  of  the  question  —since  you 
must  have  it  so,  for  the  sooner  I  go  to  my 
grave  the  better.  There's  his  last  chance, 
let  him  take  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Hsten 
to  me,  one  and  all  of  you.  I  cannot  bear  this 
long ;  there's  a  dry  burning  pain  about  my 
hearty  and  a  weight  upon  it  will  soon  put  me 
out  of  the  reach  of  disappointment  and  sor- 
row. Oh,  Bryan  M'Mahon,  can  you  be  what 
is  said  of  you  I  and,  if  you  can,  oh,  why  did 
we  ever  meet,  or  why  did  I  ever  see  you  ! " 

Her  sister  Hanna  attempted  to  console 
her,  but  for  once  she  failed.  Kathleen  would 
hear  no  comfort,  for  she  said  she  stood  in 
need  of  none. 

"My  mind  is  all  dark,"  said  she,  "or 
^ther  it  is  sick  of  this  miserable  work. 
Why  am  I  fastened  upon  by  such  suffering 
and  distraction  ?  Don't  attempt  at  present 
to  console  me,  Hanna ;  I  won't,  because  I 
can't  be  consoled.  I  wish  I  knew  this  man 
— whether  he  is  honest  or  not  If  he  is  the 
villain  they  sa;y  he  is,  and  that  with  a  false 
mask  upon  lum,  he  has  imposed  himself 
on  me,  and  gained  my  affections  by  hj'poc- 
risy  and  deceit,  why,  Hanna,  my  darling 
sister,  I  could  stab  him  to  the  heart.  To 
think  that  I  ever  should  come  to  love  a 
villain  that  could  betray  his  church,  his 
country,  me — and  take  a  bribe  ;  yes,  he  has 
done  it,"  she  proceeded,  catching  fire  from 
the  force  of  her  own  detestation  of  what 
was  wrong.  "  Here,  Hanna,  I  call  back 
my  words — ^I  give  him  no  further  warn- 
ing than  he  ha^  got:  he  knows  the  time, 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  past,  and  has  he 
ever  made  a  single  attempt  to  clear  him- 
self? No,  because  he  cannot  I  despise 
him ;  he  is  unworthy  of  me,  and  I  fear  he 
ever  was.  Here,  father,"  she  said  with 
vehemence,  "  listen  to  me,  my  dear  father  ; 
and  you,  my  mother,  beloved  mother,  hear 
me  !  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  I  will 
marry  Edward  Burke  ;  he  is  a  modest,  and 
I  think  an  honest  young  man,  who  would  not 
betray  his  religion  nor  his  country,  nor — 
nor— any  unhappy  girl  that  might  happen  to 
love  him  ;  oh,  no,  h^  would  not— and  so,  after 
three  weeks — I  will  marry  him.  Go  now  and 
tell  him  so — say  I  said  so ;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  I  will  not  break  my  word,  although — 
I  may  break — ^break  my  heart — my  heart ! 
Now,  Hanna,  come  out  and  walk,  dear — come 
out,  and  let  us  chat  of  other  matters ;  yes, 
of  other  matters ;  and  you  can  tell  me  can- 


didly whether  you  think  Bryan  IVTMahon 
such  a  villain."  Struck  by  her  own  words  she 
paused  almost  exhausted,  and,  bending  down, 
put  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and  by  a  long 
persevering  effort,  at  length  raised  her  head, 
and  after  a  little  time  appeared  to  have  re- 
gained a  good  deal  of  composure ;  bit  not 
without  tears — for  she  had  wept  bitterly. 

On  that  night  she  told  her  sister  that  the 
last  resolution  she  had  come  to  was  that  by 
which  she  was  determined  to  abide. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  like  a  mere  girl," 
she  said,  "  without  the  power  of  knowing  my 
own  mind — no  ;  let  what  may  come  I  will 
send  no  messages  after  him — and  as  sure  as 
I  have  life  I  will  marry  Edward  Burke  after 
the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  if  Bryan 
doesn't — but  it's  idle  to  talk  of  it — if  he 
could  he  would  have  done  it  before  now. 
Good-night,  dear  Hanna — good-night,"  and 
after  many  a  long  and  heavy  sigh  she  sank 
to  an  uneasy  and  troubled  slumber. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  distracted  langu^e 
of  his  daughter  on  the  preceding  night  paid 
an  early  visit  to  his  friend.  Jemmy  Burke. 
He  found  the  whole  family  assembled  at 
breakfast,  and  after  the  usual  salutations, 
was  asked  to  join  them,  which  invitation, 
however,  having  already  breakfasted,  ho 
declined.  Hycy  had  of  late  been  very  much 
abroad — that  is  to  say  he  was  out  very 
much  at  night,  and  dined  very  frequently  in 
the  head-inn  of  Bally macan,  when  one  woul4 
suppose  he  ought  to  have  dined  at  home. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  saluted  honest 
Gerald  with  a  pohteness  peculiarly  ironical. 

"Mr.  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  "I  hope  I  see 
you  in  good  health,  sir.  How  are  all  the 
ladies? — Hannah,  the  neat,  and  Kathleen — 
ah,  Kathleen,  the  divine  !  " 

"  Troth,  they're  all  very  well,  I  thank  you, 
Hycy  ;  and  how  is  yourself?  " 

"Free  from  care,  Mr.  Cavanagh — a 
chartered  libertine." 

"  A  hbertine  I "  exclaimed  the  honest 
farmer;  "troth  I've  occasionally  heard  as 
much  ;  but  imtil  I  heard  it  from  your  own 
Hps  divil  a  word  of  it  I  beUeved." 

"He  is  only  jesting,  Mr.  Cavanagh,"  said 
his  brother ;  "he  doesn't  mean  exactly,  nor 
indeed  at  all,  what  you  suppose  he  does." 

"Does  he  mean  anything  at  all,  Ned?" 
said  his  father,  dryly,  "  for  of  late  it's  no  aisy 
matther  to  understand  him." 

"Well  said,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  Hycy; 
"I  am  like  yourself,  becoming  exceedingly 
oracular  of  late — ^but,  Mr.  Cavanagh,  touch- 
ing this  exquisite  union  which  is  contem- 
plated between  Adonis  and  Juno  the  ox- 
eyed — does  it  still  hold  good,  that,  provided 
always  she  cannot  secure  the  corrupt  clod« 
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hopper,  she  will  in  that  cose  condescend 
upon  Adonis  ?  " 

"Gei-ald,"  said  the  fiither,  "as  there's 
none  here  so  handy  at  the  nonsense  as  to 
understand  him,  the  best  way  is  to  let  him 
answer  himsel£" 

"  Begad,  Jemmy,"  said  Cavanagh,  "  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  haven't  nonsense  enough  to 
answer  the  last  question  at  any  rate  ;  unless 
he  takes  to  speakin'  common-sense  I  won't 
undhertake  to  hould  any  further  discourse 
wid  him." 

"  Why  will  you  continue,"  said  his  brother 
in  a  low  voice,  "  to  render  yourself  liable  to 
these  strong  rebufiGs  from  plain  people  ?  " 

"Well  said,  most  vUuline — Solomon  sec- 
undus,  well  said." 

"Hycy,"  said  his  mother,  "you  ought  to 
remimber  that  every  one  didn't  get  the  edi- 
cation  you  did — an'  that  ignorant  people  hke 
your  father  and  Gerald  Kavanagh  there  can't 
undhercomestand  one-half  o'  what  you  say. 
Sure  they  know  nothing  o'  book-larnin',  and 
why  do  you  give  it  them  ?  " 

"  Simply  to  move  their  metaphysics,  Mrs. 
Burke.  They  are  two  of  the  most  notorious 
metaphysicians  from  this  to  themselves  ;  but 
they  don't  possess  your  powers  of  ratiocina- 
tion, madam  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  his  father ;  "nayther  are  we 
sich  judges  of  horseflesh,  Hycy." 

Hycy  made  him  a  pohte  bow,  and  repUed, 
"  One  would  think  that  joke  is  pretty  well 
worn  by  this  time,  Mr.  Burke.  Couldn't 
you  strike  out  something  original  now  ?  " 

"All  I  can  say  is,"  replied  the  father, 
"  that  the  joke  has  betther  bottom  than  the 
garran  it  was  made  upon." 

Edward  now  arose  and  left  the  parlor,  evi- 
dently annoyed  at  the  empty  ribaldry  of  his 
brother,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  towards  Ballymacan. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  follow 
Gerald  Cavanagh  in  the  account,  uncon- 
sciously one  sided  as  it  was,  of  the  consent 
which  he  assured  them  Kathleen  had  given,  on 
the  night  before,  to  marry  their  son  Edward. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  before  they  separat- 
ed, the  match  was  absolutely  made  by  the 
two  worthies,  and  everything  arranged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  day  of  marriage,  which 
they  promised  to  determine  on  at  Uieir  next 
meeting. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ThougJiU  on  Our  Country  and  Our  Countrymen — 
Dora  and  Her  Lover, 

The  state  of  the  country,  at  this  period  of 
our  narrative,  was  full  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion.    Spring  had  now  set  in,  and  the  num- 


bers of  our  independent  and  most  indnstrioufl 
countrymen  that  flocked  towards  our  great 
seaports  were  reckoned  by  many  thousands ; 
and  this  had  been  the  case  for  many  a  season 
previously.  That  something  was  wrong,  and 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the  countiy 
must,  alas !  be  evident  from  the  myriadg 
who,  whilst  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands,  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as 
they  can.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world,  a  population  so  aflectionately  at- 
tached to  the  soil — to  the  place  of  their 
buih — as  the  Irish  In  fact,  the  love  of  their 
native  fields,  their  green  meadows,  the  dark 
mountains,  and  the  glorious  torrents  thai 
gush  from  them,  is  a  passion  of  which  they 
have  in  foreign  lands  been  often  known  to 
die.  It  is  called  Home  Sichness,  and  we  are 
aware  ourselves  of  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  individuals,  in  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  Ufe,  have  pined  away  in  secret 
after  their  native  hills,  until  the  malady  be- 
coming known,  unfortunately  too  late,  they 
soaght  once  more  the  green  fields  and  val- 
leys among  which  they  had  spent  their  youth, 
just  in  time  to  lay  down  their  pale  cheeks 
and  rest  in  their  native  clay  for  ever  those 
hearts  which  absence  and  separation  from 
the  very  soil  had  broken. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  pressure,  the  neglect,  the  hopelessness  of 
independence  or  comfort,  which  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  it,  have  produced,  than  the  fact 
that  the  strong  and  sacred  attachment  which 
we  have  described  is  utterly  incapable  of  at- 
taching them  as  residents  in  a  country  so  in- 
describably dear  to  their  best  aflfections. 
People  may  ask,  and  do  ask,  and  will  ask, 
why  Ireland  is  in  such  a  peculiarly  distressed 
state — why  there  is  always  upon  its  surface  a 
floating  mass  of  pauperism  without  parallel 
in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world?  To 
this  we  reply  simply  because  the  duties  of 
property  have  uniformly  been  neglected. 
And  in  what,  may  it  be  asked,  do  the  duties 
of  property  consist  ?  To  this  we  reply  again, 
in  an  earnest  fixed  resolution  to  promote,  in 
the  first  place,  the  best  social  and  domestic 
interests  of  the  people,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, to  stock  their  minds  with  useful  and 
appropriate  knowledge,  to  see  that  they  shall 
be  taught  what  a  sense  of  decent  comfort 
means,  that  they  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  wad  of  straw  for  a  bed,  and  a  meal  of 
potatoes  for  food,  and  that  they  shall,  be- 
sides, come  to  understand  the  importance  of 
their  own  position  as  members  of  civil  so- 
ciety. Had  the  landlords  of  Ireland  paid  at- 
tention to  these  and  other  matters  that 
directly  involve  their  own  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  those  of  their  neglected 
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ienantry,  they  would  not  be,  as  they  now 
are,  a  class  of  men,  some  absolutely  bank- 
rupt, and  more  op  the  very  eve  of  it ;  and  all 
this,  to'  use  a  commercial  phrase  painfully 
appropriate, — because  they  neglect  their  busi- 
ness. 

Who,  until  lately,  ever  heard  of  an  Irish 
landlord  having  made  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  his  study  ?  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  occa- 
sionally bestow  a  thought  upon  their  own  in- 
terests ;  but,  in  doing  so,  they  were  guided 
by  eiToneous  principles  that  led  them  to 
place  these  interests  in  antagonism  with 
those  of  the  people.  They  forgot  that  pov- 
erty is  the  most  fertile  source  of  population, 
and  that  in  every  neglected  and  iU-regulated 
state  of  society,  they  invariably  reproduce 
each  other ;  but  the  landlords  kept  the 
people  poor,  and  now  they  are  surprised, 
forsooth,  at  their  poverty  and  the  existence 
of  a  superabundant  population. 

"We  know,'*  said  they,  "that  the  people 
are  jx)or ;  but  we  know  also  that,  by  subsist- 
ing merely  upon  the  potato,  and  excluding 
better  food  and  a  higher  state  of  comfort,  of 
course  the  more  is  left  for  the  landlord." 
This  in  general  was  their  principle — and  its 
consequences  are  now  upon  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  expatiate  here.  What 
we  say  is,  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  life, 
the  people  were  shamefully  and  criminally 
neglected.  They  were  left  without  education, 
permitted  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
life,  and  of  that  industrial  knowledge  on 
which,  or  rather  on  the  apphcation  of  which, 
all  pubUc  prosperity  is  based. 

And  yet,  although  the  people  have  great 
errors,  without  which  no  people  so  long  neg- 
lected can  ever  be  found,  and,  although 
they  have  been  for  centuries  familiarized 
with  suffering,  yet  it  is  absolute  dread  of 
poverty  that  drives  them  from  their  native 
soil  They  understand,  in  fact,  the  progress 
of  pauperism  too  well,  and  are  willing  to 
seek  fortune  in  any  cUme,  rather  than  abide 
its  approach  to  themselves — an:  approach 
which  they  know  is  in  their  case  inevitable 
and  certain.  For  instance,  the  very  class  of 
our  countrymen  that  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  our  emigrants  is  to  be  found  among 
those  independent  small  farmers  who  appear 
to  understand  something  like  comfort.  One 
of  these  men  holding,  say  sixteen  or  eighteen 
acres,  has  a  family  we  will  suppose  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  This  family 
grows  up,  the  eldest  son  marries,  and  the 
&ther,  having  no  other  way  to  provide  for 
him,  sets  apart  three  or  four  acres  of  his 
farm,  on  which  he  and  his  wife  settle.    The 


second  comes  also  to  marry,  and  hopes  hia 
father  won't  treat  him  worse  than  ho  treated 
his  brother.  He  accordingly  gets  four  acres 
more,  and  settles  down  as  his  brother  did. 
In  this  manner  the  holding  is  frittered  away 
and  subdivided  among  them.  For  the  iirst 
few  years — that  is,  before  their  children  lise 
— they  may  struggle  tolerably  well ;  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
each  brother  finds  himself  with  such  a  £imily 
as  his  httle  strip  of  land  cannot  adequately 
support,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  land^ 
lord  altogether ;  for  rent  in  these  cases  ii 
almost  out  of  the  question. 

What,  then,  is  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  here  is  to  be  found  a  population  of 
paupei*s  squatted  upon  patches  of  land  quite 
incapable  of  their  support ;  and  in  seasons 
of  famine  and  sickness,  especially  in  a  country 
where  libor  is  below  its  value,  and  employ- 
ment inadequate  to  the  demand  that  is  for 
it,  this  same  population  becomes  a  helpless 
burthen  upon  it — a  miserable  addition  to 
the  mass  of  poverty  and  destitution  imder 
which  it  groan& 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  class  of  emi- 
grants in  this  unhappy  land  of  ours  ;  and 
what  small  farmer,  >vith  such  a  destiny  as 
that  we  have  detailed  staring  him  and  his  in 
the  face,  would  not  strain  every  nerve  that  he 
might  fly  to  any  country — rather  than  remain 
to  encoimter  the  frightful  state  of  suffering 
which  awaits  him  in  this. 

Such,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  one  class  of  emigrants  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  climes,  while  it  is  yet 
in  their  power  to  do  so.  There  is  still  a 
higher  class,  however,  consisting  of  strong 
farmers  possessed  of  some  property  and 
wealth,  who,  on  looking  around  them,  find 
that  the  mass  of  destitution  which  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  every  direction  must 
necessarily  press  upon  them  in  time,  and 
ultimately  drag  them  do>vn  to  its  own  level 
But  even  if  the  naked  evils  which  pervade 
society  among  us  were  not  capable  of  driving 
these  independent  yeomen  to  other  lands, 
we  can  assure  our  legislators  that  what  these 
circumstances,  appdUng  as  they  are,  may 
fail  in  accomphshmg,  the  recent  act  for  the 
extra  reUef  of  able-bodied  paupers  will  com- 
plete— an  act  which,  instead  of  being  termed 
a  Behef  Act,  ought  to  be  called  an  act  for  the 
ruin  of  the  countr}%  and  the  confiscation  of 
its  property,  both  of  which,  if  not  repealed, 
it  wiU  ultimately  accomplish.  We  need  not 
mention  here  cases  of  individual  neglect  or 
injustice  upon  the  part  of  landlords  and 
agents,  inasmuch  as  we  have  partially  founded 
our  narrative  upon  a  fact  of  this  descrip* 
tion. 

It  has  been  said,  we  know,  and  in  mais.^ 
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instances  with  truth,  that  the  Irish  are  a 
negligent  and  careless  people — without  that 
perseverance  and  enterprise  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
are  so  I'emarkable.  We  are  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
chai'ge  ;  but,  if  it  be  true  of  the  people,  it  is 
only  so  indirectly.  It  is  true  of  their  con- 
dition and  social  circumstances  in  this 
countr}',  rather  than  of  any  constitutional 
deficiency  in  either  energy  or  industiy  that 
is  inherent  in  their  character.  In  their  own 
country  they  have  not  adequate  motive  for 
action— no  guarantee  tliat  industry  shall  se- 
cure them  independence,  or  that  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  may  not  pass,  at  the  will  of 
their  landlords,  into  other  hands.  Many, 
therefore,  of  the  general  imputations  that  are 
brought  against  them  in  these  respects,  ought 
to  be  transferred  rather  to  the  depressing 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  than 
to  the  people  themselves.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  upon  their  in- 
dustry, enterprise,  and  success,  when  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  these  circiun- 
stances  in  other  coim tries  —  especially  in 
America,  where  exertion  and  industry  never, 
or  at  least  seldom,  fail  to  arrive  at  comfort 
and  independence.  ^lake,  then,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irishman  reasonable — such,  for 
instance,  as  it  is  in  any  other  country  but 
his  own — and  he  can  stand  the  test  of  com- 
paiison  with  any  man. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  Irish  flying 
from  the  evils  that  are  to  come,  but  they  feel 
a  most  affectionate  anxiety  to  enable  all  those 
who  are  bound  io  them  by  the  ties  of  kindi^ed 
and  domestic  affection  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. There  is  not  probably  to  be  found 
in  records  of  human  attachment  such  a 
beautiful  history  of  unforgotten  affection,  as 
that  presented  by  the  heroic  devotion  of 
Irish  emigrants  to  those  of  their  kindred  who 
remain  here  from  inabihty  to  accompany 
them.* 

*'The  following  extract,  from  a  very  sensible 
phamphlet  bj  Mr.  Murray,  is  so  appropiate  to  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  it  here : — 

*^  You  have  been  accustomed  to  grapple  with  and 
master  figures,  whether  as  representing  the  produce 
of  former  tariffs,  or  in  constructing  new  ones,  or 
in  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  Those  now  about  to 
be  presented  to  you.  as  an  appendix  to  this  com- 
munication, are  small,  very  small,  in  their  separate 
amounts,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  deal  with  *  but  they  are  large  separately, 
and  heaving  large  m  the  aggregate,  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  our 
nature — ^in  all  that  relates  to  and  evinces  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  towards  those  who  are  of  our  kin- 
dred,  no  matter  by  what  waters  plaoed  asunder  or 


Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  the  Irishman 
is  deficient  in  any  of  the  moral  elements  or 
natural  qualities  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  character  as  might  be  made  honorable 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  By 
the  success  of  his  exertions  in  a  foreign  land, 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  without  industry, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  he  were  sup- 
pHed  at  home  with  due  encouragement  and 
adequate  motive,  his  good  qualities  could  be 
developed  with  as  much  zeal,  energy,  and 
success  as  ever  characterized  them  in  a  foreign 
country. 

We  trust  the  reader  may  imderstand  what 
the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  period  of 
our  narrative  to  which  we  refer,  must  have 
been>  when  such  multitudes  as  we  have  de- 
scribed rushed  to  our  great  seaports  in  order 
to  emigrate  ;  the  worst  feature  in  this  annual 
movement  bemg  that,  whilst  the  decent,  the 
industrious,  and  the  moral,  all  influenced  by 
creditable  motives,  went  to  seek  independ- 
ence in  a  distant  land,  the  idle,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  destitute  necessarily  remain  at  home 
— ^all  as  a  burthen,  and  too  many  of  them  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Our    friends  the    M'Mahons,    lurged   by 

by  what  distance  separated.  They  are  large, 
powerfully  large,  in  reading  lessons  of  instruction 
to  the  statesman  and  philanthropist,  in  dealing 
with  a  warm-hearted  people  for  their  good,  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  of  comparative  comfort 
to  that  in  which  they  now  are.  The  figures  re- 
present the  particulars  of  7,917  separate  Bills  of 
Exchange,  varying  in  amount  from  £1  to  £10  each 
— a  few  exceeding  the  latter  sum  ;  so  many  separ- 
ate offerings  from  the  natives  of  Ireland  who  have 
heretofore  emigrated  from  its  shores,  sent  to  their 
relations  and  friends  in  Ireland,  drawn  and  paid 
between  the  1st  of  January 'and  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1846 — not  quite  one  year ;  and  amount  in 
all  to  £41,2($1  Os.  lid.  But  this  Ust,  long  though 
it  be,  does  not  measure  the  number  and  amount  of 
such  interesting  offerings.  It  contains  only  about 
I  one -third  part  of  the  whole  number  and  value  of 
such  remittances  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
I  Ireland  during  the  340  days  of  1840.  'i  he  daU 
i  from  which  this  list  is  complied  enable  the  writer 
I  to  estimate  with  confidence  the  number  and  amount 
drawn  otherwise ;  and  he  calculates  that  the  en- 
tire number,  for  not  quite  one  year,  of  such  BiUs, 
is  24,000,  and  the  amount  £125,000,  or,  on  an 
average,  £5  48.  2d.  each.  They  are  sent  from 
husband  to  wife,  from  father  to  child,  from  child 
to  father,  mother,  and  g^rand- parents,  from  sister  to 
brother,  and  the  reverse  ;  and  from  and  to  those 
united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  that 
bind  us  together  on  earth. 

In  the  Ikt,  you  will  observe  that  these  offerings 
of  affection  are  classed  according  to  the  parts  of 
Ireland  they  are  drawn  upon,  and  you  will  fiind  that 
they  are  not  confined  to  one  spot  of  it,  but  are 
general  as  regards  the  whole  country.  '* — Ireland, 
its  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prtfspeets,  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Baronet,  hy  Robert  Murray,  Esq.  DubUn 
James  M*  Olashan,  21 1/  OUer  street,  1847. 
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motives  at  once  so  strong  and  painful,  were  not 
caDable  of  resistini?  the  contagicn  of  emigra- 
tion which,  under  the  circumstances  we  havu 
detailed,  was  so  rife  among  the  people.  It 
was,  however,  on  their  part  a  distressing 
and  mournful  resolva  IVom  the  moment 
it  was  made,  a  gloom  settled  upon  the  whole 
&unily.  Nothing  a  few  months  before  had 
been  farther  from  their  thoughts ;  but  now 
there  existed  such  a  combination  of  argu- 
ments for  their  departure,  as  influenced 
Bryan  and  his  father,  in  spite  of  their  hered- 
itary attachment  to  Ahadarra  and  Carriglass. 
Between  them  and  the  Cavanaghs,  ever  since 
Gerald  had  delivered  Kathleen's  message  to 
Bryan,  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse. 
Hanna,  'tis  true,  and  Dora  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  exchanging  a  few  words  occasionally, 
but  although  the  former  felt  much  anxiety 
for  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  if  possible 
confidential  conversation  with  her  sparkling 
little  friend,  yet  the  latter  kept  proudly  if 
not  haughtily  silent  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject, feeling  as  she  did,  that  anything  like 
a  concession  on  her  part  was  humiliating, 
and  might  be  misconstrued  into  a  disposition 
to  compromise  the  independence  of  her 
brother  and  family.  But  even  poor  Dora, 
notwithstanding  her  afifectionate  heart  and 
high  spirit,  had  her  own  sorrows  to  contend 
with,  sorrows  known  only  to  her  brother 
Bryan,  who  felt  disposed  to  befriend  her  in 
them  as  far  as  he  could.  So  indeed  would 
every  one  of  the  family,  had  they  known 
them,  for  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
warm  and  generous  girl  waa  the  centre  in 
which  all  their  affections  met  And  this  in- 
deed was  only  justice  to  her,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  willing  on  any  occasion  to  sacrifice 
her  interests,  her  wishes,  or  anything  con- 
nected with  her  own  welfare,  to  their  individ- 
ual or  general  happiness.  We  have  said, 
however,  that  she  had  her  own  sorrows,  and 
this  was  true.  From  the  moment  she  felt 
assured  that  their  emigration  to  America 
was  certain,  she  manifested  a  depression  so 
profound  and  melancholy,  that  the  heart  of 
her  brother  Bryan,  who  alone  knew  its 
causey  bled  for  her.  This  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  imputed  to  the  natural  regret  she 
felt,  in  common  with  themselves,  at  leaving 
the  old  places  for  ever,  with  this  difference 
to  be  sure — they  imagined  that  she  felt  the 
separation  more  acutely  than  they  did. 
Still,  as  the  period  for  ^eir  departure  ap- 
proached, there  was  not  one  of  the  family, 
notwithstanding  what  she  felt  herself,  who 
labored  so  incessantly  to  soothe  and  sustain 
the  spirits  of  her  Either,  who  was  fast  sink- 
ing imder  the  prospect  of  being  "forever  re- 
moved," as  he  said,  "from  the  places  his 
heart  had  grown  into."    She  was  in  fact 


the  general  consoler  of  the  family,  and  yet 
her  eye  scarcely  ever  met  that  of  her  brother 
that  a  tear  did  not  tremble  in  it,  and  she 
felt  disposed  to  burst  out  into  an  agony  of 
unrestiuined  grief. 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  week  previous  to 
their  departure,  that  she  was  on  her  return 
from  Ballymacan,  when  on  passing  a  bend 
of  the  road  between  Carriglass  and  Fenton's 
farm,  she  met  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which 
oppressed  her,  in  the  handsome  person  oi 
James  Cavanagh,  to  whom  she  had  been  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  deeply  and  de- 
votedly attached,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  individual  hving,  save  her  lover  him- 
self and  her  brother  Bryan. 

On  seeing  him  she  naturally  started,  but 
it  was  a  start  of  pleasure,  and  she  felt  her 
cheek  flush  and  again  get  pale,  and  her 
heart  palpitated,  then  was  still  a  moment, 
and  again  resiuned  its  tumultuous  pulsa- 
tions. 

"Blessed  be  God,  my  darlin'  Dora,  that 
I've  met  you  at  last,"  said  James ;  "  in 
heaven's  name  how  did  it  happen  that  w^e 
haven't  met  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  " 

"I'm  sui-e  that's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  re- 
plied Dora,  "  or  rather  it's  what  both  you 
and  I  know  the  cause  of  too  well." 

"  Ah,  poor  Dora,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  your 
sake  I  don't  wish  to  spake  about  it  at  all ;  it 
left  me  many  a  sore  heart  when  I  thought  of 
you." 

Dora's  natural  pale  cheek  mantled,  and  her 
eyes  deepened  with  a  beautiful  severity,  as 
she  hastily  turned  them  on  him  and  ^d, 
"  what  do  you  mane,  James  ?  " 

"  About  poor  Bryan's  conduct  at  the  elec- 
tion," he  replied,  "and  that  fifty-pound  note  ; 
and  may  hell  consume  it  and  him  that 
tempted  him  with  it ! " 

"Do  you  forget,"  she  said,  "that  you're 
spaking  to  his  sister  that  knows  the  false- 
hood of  it  all;  an'  how  dare  you  in  my 
presence  attempt  to  say  or  think  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  would  or  could  do  a  mane  or  dis* 
honest  act?  I'm  afeard,  James,  there's  a 
kind  of  low  suspicion  in  your  family  that's 
not  right,  and  I  have  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing so.  I  fear  there's  a  vrant  of  true  gen- 
erosity among  you  ;  and  if  I  could  be  sure  of 
it,  I  tell  you  now,  that  whatever  it  might 
cost  me,  I'd  never — ^but  what  am  I  sayin'  ? 
that's  past." 

"Past  I  oh,  why  do  you  spake  that  way, 
Dora  dear?" 

"It's  no  matter  what  I  may  suffer  my- 
self," she  replied ;  "  no  matter  at  all  about 
that ;  but  wanst  and  for  all,  I  tell  you  that 
let  what  may  happen,  I'm  not  the  giii  to  go 
into  a  family  that  have  treated  my  dear 
brother  as  yours  has  done.     Your  sister's 
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conduct  has  been  very  harsh  and  cruel  to 
the  man  she  was  to  be  married  to." 

"  My  sister,  Dora,  never  did  anything  but 
what  was  right" 

"Well,  then,  let  her  go  and  marry  the 
Pope,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  for  I 
don't  know  any  other  husband  that's  fit  for 
her.  I'd  like  to  see  the  girl  that  never  did 
anything  wrong ;  it's  a  sight  I  never  saw  yet, 
I  know." 

"  Dora,  dear,"  replied  her  lover,  "  I  don't 
blame  you  for  being  angry.  I  know  that 
fiucli  a  load  of  disgrace  upon  any  family  is 
enough  to  put  one  past  their  temper.  / 
don't  care  about  that,  however,"  he  proceed- 
ed ;  "  if  he  had  betrayed  his  chiurch  and  his 
country  ten  times  over,  an'  got  five  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  fifty,  it  wouldn't  prevent 
me  from  makin'  you  my  wife." 

Her  eyes  almost  emitted  fire  at  this  uncon- 
sciously offensive  language  of  Cavanagh. 
She  calmed  herself,  however,  and  assumed  a 
manner  that  was  cool  and  cuttingly  ironical. 

"  Wouldn't  you,  indeed  ?  "  she  replied  ; 
"  dear  me  I  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
that ;  and  so  you'd  be  mane  enough  to  marry 
into  a  family  blackened  by  disgrace.  I 
thought  you  had  some  decent  pride,  Jamea" 

"But  yoxi  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
Dora,"  he  replied ;  "  you're  free  from  any 
blame  of  that  kind." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  haven't  I  ?  " 
she  returned.  "Ay,  a  thousand  things — 
for,  thank  God,  I'm  not  infaUible  like  your 
sister.  Haven't  I  supported  my  brother  in 
every  thing  he  did  ?  and  I  tell  you  that  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place  I'd  just  V  done  what 
he  did.     What  do  you  think  o'  me  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  every  word  you  say,  and  every 
lively  look — ay,  or  angry  if  you  like — that 
you  give— mcies  me  love  you  more  and 
more.  An'  plase  God,  my  dear  Dora,  I 
hope  soon  to  see  you  my  own  darlin'  wife." 

"That's  by  no  means  a  certain  affair, 
James ;  an'  don't  rely  upon  it  Before  ever 
I  become  your  wife  K^athleen  must  change 
her  conduct  to  my  brother." 

"  'Deed  and  I'm  afraid  thai  she'll  never  do, 
Dora." 

"  Then  the  sorra  ring  ever  111  put  on  you 
while  there's  breath  in  my  body." 

"  Why,  didn't  she  give  him  three  months 
to  clear  himself  ?  " 

"Did  she,  indeed?  And  do  you  think 
that  any  young  man  of  spirit  wordd  pay  at- 
tention to  such  a  stilted  pride  as  that  ?  It 
was  her  business  to  send  for  him  face  to  face, 
and  to  say — '  Bryan  ^TMahon,  I  never  knew 
you  or  one  of  your  family  to  tell  a  lie  or  do 
a  dishonest  or  disgraceful  act ' — and  here  as 
she  spoke  the  tears  of  that  ancient  integrity 
and  hereditaiy  pride  which  are  more  precious 


relics  in  a  family  than  the  costliest  jewels 
that  ever  sparkled  in  the  sun,  sprang  from 
her  eyes — *  and  now,  Bryan  M'Mahon,  I  ax 
no  man's  word  but  your  own — I  ax  no  other 
evidence  but  your  own — ^I  put  it  to  yomr 
conscience — to  that  honor  that  has  never  yet 
been  tarnished  by  any  of  your  family,  I  say 
I  put  it  to  yourself,  here  face  to  face  with 
the  girl  that  loves  you — and  answer  me  as 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  God — did  you  do 
what  they  charge  you  with?  Did  you  do 
wrong  knowingly  and  deUberately,  and 
against  your  own  conscience  ? '  " 

The  animated  sparkle  of  her  face  was  so 
delightful  and  fascinating  that  her  lover  at- 
tempted to  press  her  to  his  bosom  ;  but  she 
woiild  not  suffer  it 

"  Behave  now,"  she  said  firmly ;  "  sorra 
bit — no,"  she  proceeded  ;  "  and  whilst  all 
the  worid  was  against  him,  runnin'  him 
down  and  blackenin'  him — was  she  ever  the 
girl  to  stand  up  behind  his  back  and  defend 
him  like  a — hem — defend  him,  I  say,  as  a 
girl  that  loved  him  ought,  and  a  generous 
girl  would  ?  " 

"  But  how  could  she  when  she  believed 
him  to  be  wrong  ?  " 

"  Why  did  she  believe  him  to  be  wrong 
upon  mere  hearsay?  and  granting  that  he 
vxis  wrong !  do  you  think  now  if  you  had 
done  what  they  say  he  did  (and  they  lie  that 
say  it),  an'  that  I  heard  the  world  down  on 
you  for  your  first  sHp,  do  you  think,  I  say, 
that  I'd  not  defend  you  out  of  clane  conti-ari- 
ness, — and  to  vex  them — ay,  would  I." 

"  I  know,  darlin',  that  you'd  do  everything 
that's  generous  an'  right ;  but  settin'  that 
affair  aside,  my  dear  Dora,  what  are  you  and 
I  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  to  do,"  she  re- 
pHed ;  "  it's  useless  for  you  to  ax  me  from 
my  father  now  ;  for  he  wouldn't  give  me  to 
you, — sorra  bit." 

"  But  you'll  give  me  yoiu^elf,  Dora,  darl- 
mg. 

"  Not  without  his  consent,  no  nor  with  it, 
— as  the  famiUes  stand  this  moment ;  for  I 
tell  you  again  that  the  sorra  ring  ever  FU 
put  on  you  till  your  sister  sends  for  my 
brother,  axes  his  pardon,  and  makes  up  with 
him,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh  why,  James 
dear,  should  she  be  so  harsh  upon  him,"  she 
said,  softening  at  once  ;  "  she  that  is  so  good 
an'  so  faultless  afther  all?  but  I  suppose 
that's  the  raison  of  it — she  doesn't  know 
what  it  is  to  do  anything  that's  not  right" 

"  Dora,"  said  her  lover,  "  don't  be  harsh 
on  Kathleen  ;  you  don't  know  what  she's 
sufferin'.     Dora,  her  heart's  broke — broke." 

The  tears  were  already  upon  Dora's  cheeks, 
and  her  lover,  too,  was  silent  for  a  moment 

"She  has,"  resumed    the  warm-hearted 
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girl,  "neither  brother  nor  sister  that  loves 
her,  or  can  love  her,  better  than  I  do,  afther 
alL" 

"But  in  our  case,  darling,  what's  to  be 
done?"  he  asked,  drawing  her  gently  tow- 
ards him. 

"Ill  tell  you  then  what  Td  recommend 
you  to  do,"  she  replied;  "spake  to  my 
brother  Bryan,  and  be  guided  by  him.  I 
must  go  now,  it's  quite  dusk." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  gen- 
tle remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Dora,  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  that  soft  sound  which 
proceeds  from  the  pressure  of  youthful  lips 
— after  which  she  bade  her  lover  a  hasty 
good-night  and  hurried  home. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

17ie  Old  Ftaces—Death  of  a  Patriarch. 

As  the  day  appointed  for  the  auction  of 
the  M'Mahon's  stock,  furniture,  etc.,  etc,  at 
Carriglass  drew  near,  a  spirit  of  deep  and 
unceasing  distress  settled  upon  the  whole 
family.  It  had  not  been  their  purpose  to 
apprise  the  old  man  of  any  intention  on  their 
part  to  emigrate  at  all,  and  neither  indeed 
had  they  done  so.  The  fact,  however,  reached 
him  fi'om  the  neighbors,  several  of  whom, 
ignorant  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  family  to 
conceal  the  circumstance  from  him — at  least 
as  long  as  they  could — entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him  upon  it,  and  by  this  means 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  determin- 
ation. Age,  within  the  last  few  months — 
for  he  was  now  past  ninety — had  made  sad 
work  with  both  his  frame  and  intellect.  In- 
deed, for  some  time  past,  he  might  be  said 
to  hover  between  reason  and  dotage.  De- 
crepitude had  set  in  with  such  ravages  on  his 
constitution  that  it  could  almost  be  marked 
by  daily  stages.  Sometimes  he  talked  with 
singular  good  sense  and  feeling ;  but  on  other 
occasions  he  either  babbled  quite  heedlessly, 
or  his  intellect  would  wander  back  to  scenes 
and  incidents  of  earlier  life,  many  of  which 
he  detailed  with  a  pathos  that  was  created 
and  made  touching  by  the  unconsciousness 
of  his  own  state  while  relating  them.  They 
also  observed  that  of  late  he  began  to  mani- 
fest a  child-like  cunning  in  many  things  con- 
nected ^vith  himself  and  family,  which,  though 
amusing  from  its  very  simplicity,  afforded  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  indication  that  the 
good  old  grandfather  whom  they  all  loved  so 
well,  and  whose  benignant  character  had 
been  only  mellowed  by  age  into  a  more 
plastic  affection  for  them  aU,  was  soon  to  be 


removed  from  before  their  eyes,  never  agedn 
to  diffuse  among  them  that  charm  of  domes- 
tic truth  and  love,  and  the  holy  inffuenceg 
of  all  those  fine  old  virtues  which  ancestral 
integrity  sheds  over  the  heart,  and  transmits 
pure  and  imtamished  from  generation  toj 
generation. 

On  the  day  he^made  the  discovery  of  their 
intention,  he  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  garden,  a  favorite  seat  of  his  for  many  a 
long  year  previously  ;  "  And  so,"  said  he  to 
the  neighbor  with  whom  he  had  been  speak- 
ing, "  you  tell  me  that  all  our  family  is  goin* 
to  America?" 

"  Why,  dear  me,"  replied  his  acquaintance, 
"  is  it  possible  you  didn't  know  it  ?  " 

"  Ha ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  undherstand  now 
why  they  used  to  be  whisperin'  together  so 
often,  and  lookin'  at  me  ;  but  indeed  they 
might  spake  loud  enough  now,  for  Fm  so 
deaf  that  I  can  hardly  hear  anything.  How- 
aniver,  Ned,  listen — they  all  intend  to  go, 
you  say  ;  now  listen,  I  say — I  know  one  that 
won't  go  ;  now,  do  you  hear  that?  You 
needn't  say  anything  about  it,  but  this  I  tell 
you — listen  to  me,  what's  your  name?  Bar- 
ney, is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  is  it  possible,  you  don't  know  Ned 
Gormley  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Ned  Gormley — och,  so  it  is.  Well 
listen,  Ned — there's  one  they  won't  bring  ;  I 
can  tell  you  that — the  sorra  foot  111  go  to— 
to — Where's  this  you  say  they're  goin'  to, 
Jemmy  ?  " 

Gonnley  shook  his  head.  "  Poor  Bryan," 
said  he,  "  it's  nearly  all  over  wid  you,  at  any 
rate.  To  America,  Bryan,"  he  repeated,  in 
a  loud  vpice. 

"Ay,  to  America.  Well,  the  sorra  foot 
ever  I'll  go  to  America — that  one  thing  I  can 
tell  them.  I'm  goin'  in.  Oh  !  never  mind," 
he  exclaimed,  on  Gormley  offering  him  as- 
sistance, "  Fm  stout  enough  still ;  stout  an' 
active  still ;  as  soople  as  a  two-year  ould, 
thank  Gk)d.     Don't  I  bear  up  wonderfully  ?  " 

"  Well,  indeed  you  do,  Bryan  ;  it  is  won- 
derful, sure  enough." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  door ; 
and  the  old  man,  recovering  as  it  were  a  por- 
tion of  his  former  intellect,  said,  "lavin' 
this  place — these  houses — an'  goin'  away — 
far,  far  away — to  a  strange  country — to 
strange  people  I  an'  to  bring  me,  the  ould 
white-haired  grandfather,  away  from  all ! 
that  would  be  cruel ;  but  my  son  Tom  will 
never  do  it" 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  Bryan,"  said  his  neigh- 
bor, "  whether  you  go  or  stay,  God  be  wid 
you.  It's  a  pity,  God  knows,  that  the  like 
of  you  and  your  family  should  leave  the 
country ;  and  sure  if  the  landlord,  as  they 
say,  is  angry  about  it,  why  doesn't  k<^  d.^ 
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what  he  ought  to  do  ?  an'  why  does  he  allow 
that  Btnooth-tongued  rap  to  lead  him  by  the 
noBe  as  he  does?  Howandiver,  as  I  said, 
whether  jou  go  or  stay,  Bryan,  Grod  be  wid 
you ! " 

During  all  that  morning  Thomas  M'Mahon 
had  been  evidently  suffering  very  deeply 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  change  that  was 
about  to  take  place  by  the  departure  of  him- 
self and  his  family  from  Carriglass.  He  had 
been  silent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
and  not  unfrequently  forced  to  give  away  to 
tears,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  daugh- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  Dora,  who,  having 
assumed  the  office  of  comforter,  felt  herself 
bound  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  firm- 
ness which  she  did  not  feel  In  this  mood 
he  was  when  "  grandfather,"  as  they  called 
him,  entered  the  house,  after  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  secret  '*  Tom," 
said  he,  approaching  his  son,  "sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  an  ould  man  away  ?  " 

"Where  to,  father?"  asked  the  otiier,  a 
good  deal  alarmed. 

"  Why,  to  America,  where  you're  all  goin* 
to.  Oh !  surely  you  wouldn't  bring  the  old 
man  away  from  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  ? 
Would  you  lay  my  white  head  in  a  strange 
land,  an'  among  a  strange  people  ?  Would 
you  take  poor  ould  grandfather  away  from 
them  that  expects  him  down,  at  Camdhu 
where  they  sleep  ?  Camdhu's  a  holy  church- 
vard.  Sure  there  never  was  a  Protestant 
buried  in  it  but  one,  an'  the  next  momin'  there 
was  a  boortree  bush  growin*  out  o'  the  grave, 
an'  it's  there  yet  to  prove  the  maricle.  Oh !  ay, 
Camdhu's  holy  ground,  an'  that's  where  / 
must  sleep." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  tone  of 
such  earnest  and  childlike  entreaty  as  ren- 
dered them  affecting  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  and  doubly  so  to  those  who  heard 
him.  Thomas's  eyes,  despite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  filled  with  tears.  **  Ah  I  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  he  has  foimd  it  out  at  last ; 
but  how  can  I  give  him  consolation,  an'  I 
stands  in  need  of  it  so  much  myself  ?  " 

"Father,"  said  he,  rising  and  placing  the 
old  man  in  the  arm-chair,  which  for  the  last 
half  century  had  been  ,his  accustomed  seat, 
"  father,  we  will  go  together — we  will  all  be 
wid  you.  You'll  not  be  among  strangers — 
you'll  have  your  own  about  you  stilL" 

"  But  what's  takin'  jjrou  aU  away  ?  " 

"  Neglect  and  injustice,  an'  the  evil  tongues 
of  them  that  ought  to  know  us  betther.  The 
landlord  didn't  turn  out  to  be  what  he  ought 
to  be.  May  Grod  forgive  him  1  But  at  any 
rate  I'm  sure  he  has  been  misled." 

"  Ould  Chevydale,"  said  his  Mher,  "  never 
was  a  bad  landlord,  an'  he'd  not  become  a 
had  one  now.    That's  not  it" 


"But  the  ould  man's  dead,  fiither,  an*  its 
his  son  we're  spakin'  at" 

"And  the  son  of  ould  Chevydale  must 
have  something  good  about  him.  *  The  heart 
was  always  right  wid  his  father,  and  every 
one  knows  there^s  a  great  deal  in  true  blood. 
Sooner  or  later  it'll  tell  for  itself — but  what 
is  this  ?  There  was  something  tronblin'  me 
this  minute.  Oh!  ay,  you're  goin'  away, 
then,  to  America ;  but,  mark  my  words :— I 
won't  go.  You  may,  but  FU  «tay  here.  I 
won't  lave  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  for 
any  one.  It's  not  much  111  be  among  them 
now,  an'  it  isn't  worth  your  while  to  take  me 
from  them.  Here's  where  I  was  bom — ^here's 
where  the  Hmbs  that's  now  stiff  an'  feeble 
was  wanst  yoimg  and  active — here's  where 
the  hair  that's  white  as  snow  was  fair  an' 
curlin'  like  goold — here's  where  I  was  young 
— ^here's  where  I  grew  ould — among  these 
dark  hills  and  green  fields — ^here  you  all  kno^ 
is  where  I  was  bom  ;  and,  in  spite  o'  you  ali, 
here's  where  111  die." 

The  old  man  was  much  moved  by  all  these 
recollections ;  for,  as  he  proceeded,  the  team 
fell  fast  from  his  aged  eyes,  and  his  voice  be* 
came  tremulous  and  full  of  sorrow. 

"Wasn't  it  here,  too,"  he  proceeded, 
"  that  Peggy  Slevin,  she  that  wab  lamed  fai 
an'  near  for  her  beauty,  and  that  the  sweet 
song  was  made  upon — ^  Peggy  Na  Laueen* — 
ay — ay,  you  may  think  yourselves  fine  atf 
handsome  ;  but,  where  was  there  sich  a  cou- 
ple as  grandfather  and  P'eggy  Na  Laveen  was 
then?" 

As  he  uttered  theM?  words,  his  features 
that  had  been  impi-essed  by  grief,  were  ht  up 
by  a  smile  of  thai  simple  and  harmless  van^ 
ity  which  often  attends  us  to  the  very  grave ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  : — 

"  There,  on  the  side  of  that  hill  is  the  roof^ 
less  house  where  she  was  bom  ;  an'  there's 
not  a  field  or  hiQ  about  the  place  that  her 
feet  didn't  make  holy  to  me.  I  remember 
her  welL  I  see  her,  an'  I  think  I  hear  her 
voice  on  the  top  of  Lisbane,  ringin'  sweetly 
across  the  vaUey  of  the  Moimtain  Wather,  as 
I  often  did.  An'  is  it  to  take  me  away  now 
from  all  this  ?  Oh  I  no,  childre',  the  white- 
haired  grandfather  couldn't  go.  He  couldn't 
lave  the  ould  places — ^the  ould  placea  If  he 
did,  he'd  die — he'd  die.  Oh,  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  Tom,  as  you  love  me !  " 

There  was  a  spirit  of  helpless  entreaiy  in 
these  last  words  that  touched  his  son,  and 
indeed  all  who  heard  him,  to  the  quick. 

"  GrandMher  dear,  be  quiet,"  he  replied ; 
"God  wiU  direct  aU  things  for  th3  best 
Don't  cry,"  he  added,  for  the  old  man  was 
crying  like  an  in&nt ;  "  don't  ciy,  but  be 
quiet,  and  everything  wiU  be  weU  in  time. 
It's  a  great  trial,  I  know ;  but  any  change  is 
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better  than  to  remain  here  till  we  come,  like 
BO  many  others,  to  beggary.  God  will  sup- 
port us,  father." 

The  old  man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  taken  comfort  from  the  words  of 
his  son  ;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  his  mind 
had  altogether  passed  from  the  subject ;  but 
jnot  without  that  imconscious  feeling  of  pain 
fwhich  frequently  remains  after  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  which  has  occasioned  it  has 
passed  away. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  manner  of  the  old 
man,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  intended 
emigration  had  alarmed  into  action  all  the 
doimaut  instincts  of  his  nature  ;  but  this  was 
clearly  more  than  they  were  competent  to 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time.  Neither  the 
tottering  frame,  nor  the  feeble  mind  was 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  shock  which  came 
so  unexpectedly  upon  them.  The  conse- 
quence may  be  easily  anticipated.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  able  to  be  up  only  for 
an  hour ;  yet  he  was  not  sick,  nor  did  he 
complain  of  any  particular  pain.  His  only 
malady  appeai*ed  to  consist  in  that  last  and 
general  prostration  of  bodily  and  intellectual 
strength,  by  which  persons  of  extreme  old 
age,  who  have  enjoyed  iminterrupted  health, 
are  aflfected  at,  or  immediately  preceding 
their  dissolution.  His  mind,  however,  though 
wandering  and  unsteady,  was  vigorous  in 
such  manifestations  as  it  made.  For  in- 
stance, it  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  a  two- 
fold influence, — the  memory  of  his  early  life, 
— mingled  with  a  vague  perception  of  present 
anxiety,  the  cause  of  which  he  occasionally 
was  able  to  remember,  but  as  often  tried  to 
recollect  in  vain. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  discovery  he 
was  unable  to  rise  at  all ;  but,  as  before,  he 
complained  of  nothing,  neither  were  his 
spirits  depressed.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  rather  agitated — sometimes  into  cheer- 
fulness, but  more  frequently  into  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  which  were, 
however,  blended  with  old  by-gone  memor- 
ies that  were  pecuharly  reflecting  to  those 
who  heard  them.  In  this  way  he  went  on, 
sinking  gradually  imtil  the  day  previous  to 
the  auction.  On  that  morning,  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  appeared  to  have  absolutely  re- 
gained new  strength,  and  io  have  been  gifted 
with  something  like  renovated  power  of 
speech. 

"I  want  to  get  up,"  said  he,  "  audit's  only 
Tom  an'  Dora  that  FU  allow  to  help  me. 
You're  all  good,  an*  wor  always  good  to 
grandfather,  but  Tom  was  my  best  son,  and 
signs  on  it — everything  thruv  vidd  him,  an' 
Cbd  will  prosper  an'  bless  him.  Where's 
Dora?" 

"Here,  grandfather." 
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"  Ay,  that's  the  voice  above  all  o'  them  thai 
went  like  music  to  my.  heart :  but  well  I 
know,  and  always  did,  who  you  have  that 
voice  from  ;  ay,  an'  I  know  whose  eyes — an* 
it's  them  that's  the  lovely  eyes — Dora  has. 
Isn't  the  day  fine,  Dora  ?  " 

"It  is,  grandfather,  a  beautiful  day." 

"Ay,  thank  God.  Well  then  I  want  to  go 
out  tUl  I  look — take  one  look  at  the  ould 
places ;  for  somehow  I  think  my  heart  was 
never  so  much  tVi  them  as  now." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  or  why  the 
feeling  prevailed,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
whole  family  were  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion that  this  partial  and  sudden  restoration 
of  his  powers  was  merely  what  is  termed  the 
lightening  before  death,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  every  word  he  spoke  occasioned 
their  grief,  for  the  loss  of  the  venerable  and 
viAuous  patriarch,  to  break  out  with  greater 
force.  When  ho  was  dressed  he  called  Dora 
to  aid  her  father  in  bringing  him  out,  wliich 
she  did  with  streaming  eyes  and  sobbingt 
that  she  could  scarcely  restrain.  After  hav- 
ing reached  a  little  green  eminence  that 
commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the  rich  coun- 
try beneath  and  aroimd  them,  he  called  for 
his  chair ;  "  an',  Bryan,"  said  he,  "  the  manly 
and  honest- hearted,  do  yoti  bring  it  to  me. 
A  blessin*  will  follow  you,  Bryan  -  a  blessin* 
will  follow  my  manly  grandson,  that  I  often 
had  a  proud  heart  out  of.  An',  Bryan,"  he 
proceeded,  when  the  latter  had  returned 
with  the  chair  and  placed  him  in  it,  "  listen, 
Bryan — when  you  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh's 
married — but  I  needn't  say  it— where  was 
there  one  of  your  name  to  do  an  unmanly 
thing  in  that  respect  ? — but  when  you  and 
Kathleen's  married,  be  to  her  as  your  own 
father  was  to  her  that's  gone — ever  and 
always  kind  and  lovin',  an'  what  your  grand- 
father that's  now  spaking  to  you,  maybe  for 
the  last  time,  was  to  her  that's  long,  long  an 
angel  in  heaven — my  own  Peggy  Slevin — but 
it's  the  Irish  sound  of  it  I  like — Pfiggy  Na 
Laveen,  Bring  them  all  out  here — but  what 
is  this? — why  are  you  all  cryin'?  Sure 
there's  nothing  wrong — an'  why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

The  other  members  of  the  fcimily  then  as- 
sembled with  tearful  faces,  and  the  good  old 
man  proceeded : — 

"Thomas  M'lVIahon,  stand  before  me." 
The  latter,  with  uncovered  head,  did  so ;  and 
his  father  resumed  : — "  Thomas  M'Mahon, 
you're  the  only  livin'  son  I  have,  an'  I'm  now 
makin'  my  WHl.  I  lave  this  farm  of  Carri- 
glass  to  you,  while  you  live,  wid  all  that's  on 
it  and  in  it — that  is,  that  I  have  any  right  to 
lave  you — I  lave  it  to  you  wid  my  blessin', 
and  may  God  grant  you  long  life  and  health 
to  enjoy  it  Ahadarra  isn't  mine  to  give,  but, 
Bryan,  it's  your's  ;   an'  aa  L  %»i^  *vRfc  ^^xa. 
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father,  God  grant  you  health  and  long  life  to 
enjoy  it,  as  he  will  to  both  o*  you." 

"  Oh  !  little  you  know,  grandfather  dear," 
replied  Shibby,  "  that  we've  done  wid  both 
of  them  for  ever." 

"Shibby,  God  bless  you,  achora,"  he  re- 
turned ;  "  but  the  ould  man's  Ups  can  spake 
nothing  now  but  the  truth  ;  an'  my  blessin' 
an*  my  wish,  comin*  from  the  Almighty  as 
they  do,  won't  pass  away  like  common  words." 
He  then  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  but  ap- 
peared to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

"But,  grandfather,"  proceeded  simple- 
hearted  Shibby,  "  sure  ilie  match  between 
Bryan  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  broken  up, 
an'  they're  not  to  be  married  at  alL" 

"Don't  I  say,  darlin',  that  they  will  be 
married,  an'  be  happy — ay,  an*  may  God 
make  them  happy !  as  He  will,  blessed  be 
His  holy  name !  God,  acushla,  can  bring 
about  everything  in  His  own  good  way." 

After  another  pause  of  some  minutes  he 
murmured  to  himself — "Peggy  Na  Laveen 
— ^Peggy  Na  Laveen — how  far  that  name  has 
gone!  Turn  me  roimd  a  little.  What 
brought  us  here,  childre'  ?  Oh  !  ay — I  want- 
ed to  see  the  ould  places — there's  Claghleim, 
where  the  walls  of  the  house  she  was  bom 
in,  and  the  green  garden,  is  both  to  the  fore  ; 
yet  I  hope  they  won't  be  disturbed,  if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  them  that's  gone ;  an* 
there's  the  rock  on  the  top  of  lisbane, where, 
in  the  summer  evening,  long,  long  ago,  I 
used  to  sit  an'  listen  to  Peggy  Na  Laveen 
singin'  over  our  holy  songs — the  darhn*  ould 
songs  of  the  counthry.  Oh !  clear  an*  sweet 
they  used  to  ring  across  the  glen  of  the 
Mountain  Wather.  An*  there's  the  liills  an* 
the  fields  where  she  an*  I  so  often  sported 
when  we  wor  both  yoimg  ;  there  they  are,  an* 
many  a  happy  day  we  had  on  them  ;  but  sure 
God  was  good  to  us,  blessed  be  His  name,  as 
He  ever  will  be  to  them  that's  obadient  to 
His  holy  will ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  clasped 
his  two  hands  together,  and,  having  closed 
his  eyes,  he  muttered  something  internally 
which  they  could  not  understand.  "Now," 
said  he,  "  bring  me  in  again  ;  I  have  got  my 
last  look  at  them  all — the  ould  places,  the 
brave  ould  places  !  oh,  who  would  lave  them 
for  any  other  country?  But  at  any  rate, 
Tom,  achora,  don't  take  me  away  from  them  ; 
sure  you  wouldn't  part  me  from  the  green 
fields  of  Carriglass?  Sure  you'd  not  take 
me  from  the  blessed  graveyard  of  Camdhu, 
where  we  all  sleep.  I  couldn't  rest  in  a 
sthrange  grave,  nor  among  strange  people  ; 
1  couldn't  rest,  barrin'  I'm  wid  her,  Peggy  Na 
Laveen"  These  words  he  uttered  after  his 
return  into  the  house. 


"Grandfather,"  said  Bryan,  "make  your 
mind  aisy  ;  we  vxm'i  take  you  from  the  brave 
ould  places,  and  you  will  sleep  in  Camdhu 
with  Peggy  Na  Laveen  ;  make  your  heart  and 
mind  easy,  then,  for  you  won't  be  parted." 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and 
a  gleam  of  exultation  and  delight  settled  up- 
on his  worn  but  venerable  features  ;  nor  did 
it  wholly  pass  away,  for,  although  his  chin 
sank  upon  his  breast,  yet  the  placid  expres- 
sion remained.  On  raising  lus  head  they 
perceived  that  this  fine  and  patiiarchal  repre- 
sentative of  the  tmthful  integrity  and  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  class  had  passed  into  a 
hfe  where  neither  age  nor  care  can  oppress 
the  spirit,  and  from  whose  enjoyment  no  fear 
of  separation  can  ever  disturb  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  sorrow 
which  they  felt  It  must  be  sufiScient  to  say 
that  seldom  ha^  grief  for  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  been  so  sincere  and  deep.  Age, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  his  afiectionate 
heart  and  many  virtues,  had  encircled  him 
with  a  halo  of  love  and  pious  veneration 
which  caused  his  disappearance  from  among 
them  to  be  felt,  as  if  a  lamb  of  simple  piety 
and  unsullied  truth  had  been  removed  from 
their  path  for  ever. 

That,  indeed,  was  a  bus}'  and  a  melancholy 
day  with  the  M'^Mahons ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  death  of  the  old  gi-andfather,  they  were 
obliged  to  receive  farewell  visits  to  no  end 
from  their  relations,  neighbors,  and  acquain- 
tances Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  family  in  a  state  of  greater  distress  and 
sorrow.  The  auction,  of  course,  was  post- 
poned for  a  week — that  is,  until  after  the 
old  man's  funeral — and  the  consequence  was 
that  circumstances,  affecting  tlie  fate  of  our 
dramatis  jjersoncOy  had  time  to  be  developed, 
which  would  otherwise  have  occurre<i  too  lat< 
to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  our 
narrative.  Tliis  renders  it  necessary  that 
we  should  return  to  a  period  in  it  somewhat 
anterior  to  that  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXYL 

Containing  a  Variety  of  MaUerB. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
angry  dialogue  which  Kate  Hogan  and  her 
m^e  relations  indulged  in  upon  the  mis- 
understanding  that  had  occurred  between 
the  Cavanaghs  and  M'Mahons,  and  its 
imputed  cause.  We  stated  at  the  time  that 
Hycy  Bui'ke  and  the  Hogans,  together  witV 
a  strange  man  and  woman,  were  embarked 
in  some  mysterious  proceedings  from  which 
both  Kate  Hogan  and  Teddy  Phatshad  beep 
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excluded.  For  some  time,  both  before  and 
after  that  night,  there  had  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of  mysterious  communica- 
tion between  several  of  our  other  charactera 
For  instance  Kate  Hogan  and  Nanny  Peety 
had  had  frequent  interviews,  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  old  Peety,  Teddy  Phats,  and, 
after  him,  oiu*  friend  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  admitted.  Nanny  Peety  had  also  called 
on  Father  Magowan,  and,  after  him,  upon 
young  Clinton  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from 
the  result  of  her  disclosures  to  the  two  latter, 
that  they  also  took  a  warm  interest,  and 
were  adinitted  to  a  participation  in,  the 
councils  we  mention.  To  these  proceedings 
Clinton  had  not  been  long  privy  when  he 
began  to  communicate  with  Vanston,  who, 
on  his  part,  extended  the  mystery  to  Chevy- 
dale,  between  whom  and  himself  several  con- 
fidential interviews  had  already  taken  place. 
Having  thrown  out  these  hints  to  our  readers, 
we  beg  them  to  accompany  us  once  more  to 
the  parlor  of  Clinton  the  ganger  and  his 
nephew. 

"  So,  uncle,  now  that  you  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Supervisorship,  you  abandon 
the  farm  ;  you  abandon  Ahadarra  ?  " 

"  Why,  won't  I  be  out  of  the  district,  you 
blockhead  ?  and  you  persist  in  refusing  it 
besides." 

"  Most  positively  ;  but  I  always  suspected 
that  Fethertonge  was  a  scoundrel,  as  his 
conduct  in  that  very  business  with  you  was 
a  proo— hem,  ahem." 

*•  Go  on,"  said  the  imcle,  coolly,  "  don't  be 
ashamed,  Harry ;  I  was  nearly  as  great  a 
scoundrel  in  that  business  as  he  was.  I  told 
you  before  that  I  look  upon  the  world  as  one 
great  pigeon,  which  every  man  who  can, 
without  exposing  himself,  is  obhged  to 
pluck.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  farm,  I 
only  was  about  to  pluck  out  a  feather  or  two 
to  put  in  my  own  nest — or  yours,  if  you  had 
stood  it." 

"At  any  rate,  uncle,  I  must  admit  that 
you  are  exceedingly  candid." 

"  No  such  thing,  you  fool ;  there  is  scarcely 
an  atom  of  candor  in  my  whole  composition 
— I  mean  to  the  world,  whatever  I  may  be 
to  you.  Candor,  Harry,  my  boy,  is  a  virtue 
which  very  few  in  this  life,  as  it  goes,  can 
afford  to  practice  —at  least  I  never  could." 

"  Well  but,  uncle,  is  it  not  a  pity  to  see 
that  honest  family  ruined  and  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  the  viUany  of  Burke  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  deUberate  fraud  and  corruption 
of  Fethertonge,  on  the  other.  However, 
now  that  you  ai'e  resolved  to  unmask  Fether- 
tonge, I  am  satisfied.  It's  a  proof  that  you 
don't  wish  to  see  an  honest  family  oppressed 
and  turned,  without  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, out  of  their  property." 


"  It's  a  proof  of  no  such  thing,  I  tell  yon, 
I  don't  care  the  devil  had  the  M'Mahoufir; 
but  I  am  bound  to  this  ninnyhammer  of  a 
landlord,   who   has  got  me  promoted,    and 
who  promises,  besides,  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment for  you.     I  cannot  see  him,   I   say, 
fleeced  and  plucked  by  this  knavish  agent, 
who   winds    him    about  his   finger  like   % 
thread  ;  and,  as  to  those  poor  honest  devils 
of  M'Mahons,  stop  just  a  moment  and  I  will 
show  you  a  document  that  may  be  of  some 
value  to  them.     You  see,   Fethertonge,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  generosity 
to  myself,  or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  the 
value  of  Ahadarra,  was  the  means  of  placing 
a  document,  which  I  vriU  immediately  show 
you,  in  my  hands." 

He  went  to  his  office  or  study,  and,  after 
some  search,  returned  and  handed  the  other 
a  written  promise  of  the  leases  of  Ahadarra 
and  Caniglass,  respectively,  to  Thomas 
M'Mahon  and  his  son  Bryan,  at  a  certain 
reasonable  rent  offered  by  each  for  their 
separate  holdinga 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "there's  a  docu- 
ment which  proves  Fethertonge,  notwith- 
standing his  knavery,  to  be  an  ass ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  reduced  it  to  ashes  long 
ago  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  having  turned  it  to 
his  accoimt,  he  would  have  done  so,  were  it 
not  that  I  secured  it.  Old  Chevy  dale,  it 
appears,  not  satisfied  with  giving  his  bare, 
word,  strove,  the  day  before  he  died,  to  reduee ' 
his  promise  about  the  lease  to  writing,  which 
he  did,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  agent  for  the 
M'Mahons,  to  whom,  of  coui-se,  it  was  never 
given." 

"  But  what  claim  had  you  to  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Simply,  if  he  and  I  should  ever  come  to 
a  misunderstanding,  that  I  might  let  him 
know  he  was  in  my  power,  by  exposing  his 
straightforward  methods  of  business  ;  that's 
all.  However,  about  the  web  that  this  fel- 
low Burke  has  thrown  around  these  unfortu- 
nate devils  the  M'Mahons,  and  those  other 
mighty  matters  that  you  told  of,  let  me  hear 
exactly  what  it  is  aU  about  and  how  they 
stand.  You  sav  there  is  likely  to  be  hang- 
ing or  transportation  among  them." 

"Why,  the  circumstances,  sir,  are  these, 
as  nearly  as  I  am  in  possession  of  them  : — 
There  is  or  was,  at  least  a  day  or  two  ago,  a 
very  pretty  girl — " 

"  Ay,  av — no  fear  but  there  must  be  thai 
in  it ;  go  dong." 

"  A  verj*  pretty  girl,  named  Nanny  Peety,  ' 
a  servant  in  void  Jemmy  Burke's,  Hycy'g 
father.  It  appears  that  his  virtuous  son 
Hycy  tried  all  the  various  stratagems  of 
which  he  is  master  to  debauch  the  morals  of 
this  girl,  but  without  success.  Her  virtue 
was  incorruptible." 
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"  Ahem !  get  along,  will  you,  and  pass 
that  over." 

"Well,  I  know  that's  another  of  your 
crotchets,  uncle  ;  but  no  matter,  I  should  be 
sorry,  from  respect  to  my  mother's  memory, 
to  agree  with  you  there :  however  to  proceed  ; 
this  Nanny  Peety  at  length — that  is  about  a 
•Veek  ago — was  obHged  to  disclose  to  her 
lather  the  endless  persecution  which  she  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Hycy  Burke  ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  disclosure,  came  another, 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  aware  of  a  robbery  which 
took  place  in  old  Burke's — ^you  may  remem- 
ber the  stir  it  made— and  which  robbery  was 
perpetrated  by  Bat  Hogan,  one  of  these  in- 
&mous  tinkers  that  Hve  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's 
kiln,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  family. 
The  girl's  father — who,  by  the  way,  is  no 
other  than  the  little  black  visaged  mendicant 
who  goes  about  the  country — " 

"  I  know  him — proceed." 

*•  Her  father,  I  say,  on  hearing  these  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  indignant  at  Hycy 
Burke  for  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  princi- 
ples of  his  daughter,  brought  the  latter  with 
hun  to  Father  Magowan,  in  whose  presence 
she  stated  all  she  knew ;  adding,  that  she 
had  secured  Bat  Hogan's  hat  and  shoes, 
which,  in  his  hiirry,  he  had  forgotten  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  She  also  requested 
the  priest  to  call  upon  me,  '  as  she  felt  cer- 
tain,' she  said,  '  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
Burke's  which  I  happened  to  see  as  she  car- 
ried it  to  the  post-office,  that  I  could  throw 
some  light  upon  his  villany.  He  did  so.' 
It  was  on  that  affair  the  priest  called  here  the 
other  day,  and  I  very  candidly  disclosed  to 
him  the  history  of  that  letter,  and  its  effect 
in  causing  the  seizure  of  the  distillery  ap- 
paratus— the  fact  being  that  everything  was 
got  up  by  Hycy  himself-r-I  mean  at  his  cost, 
with  a  view  to  ruin  M'Mahon.  And  this  I  did 
the  more  readily,  as  the  scoundrel  has  gone 
far  to  involve  me  in  the  conduct  imputed  to 
M'Mahon,  as  his  secret  abbettor  and  enemy." 

"  Well,"  observed  his  uncle,  "  all  that's  a 
very  pretty  affdr  as  it  stands  ;  but  what  are 
you  to  do  next?" 

"  There  is  worse  behind,  I  can  assure  you," 
continued  his  nephew.  "  Hycy  Burke,  who 
is  proverbially  extravagant,  having  at  last, 
in  an  indirect  way,  ruined  young  M'Mahon, 
from  the  double  motive  of  ill-will  and  a  wish 
to  raise  money  by  running  iUidt  spirits — " 

**  The  d — d  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  the 
ganger,  seized  with  a  virtuous  fit  of  (pro- 
fessional) indignation,  ''that  fellow  would 
scruple  at  nothing— proceed." 

"By  the  way,"  observed  the  other,  rather 
maliciously,  "he  made  a  complete  tool  of 
jou  in  M'Mahon's  af&iir." 


"  He  did,  the  scoundrel,"  replied  his  uncle; 
wincing  a  good  deal ;  "  but,  as  the  matter 
was  likely  to  turn  up,  he  was  only  woijdng 
out  my  purposea" 

"  He  is  in  a  bad  mess  now,  however,"  con- 
tinued his  nephew. 

"  Whv,  is  there  worse  to  come  ?  " 

"  This  same  Nanny  Peety,  you  must  know, 
is  a  relative,  it  seems,  to  Bat  Hogan's  wife. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  come  a  strange 
man  named  Vincent,  and  his  wife,  to  reside 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  fellow  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hogans,  was  managing 
some  secret  proceedings  whioh  no  one  can 
penetrate.  Now,  it  appears  tliat  Hogan's 
wife,  who  has  been  kept  out  of  this  secret, 
got  Nanny  Peety  to  set  her  father  to  work  in 
order  to  discover  it.  Peety,  by  the  advice  of 
Hogan's  wife,  called  in  Teddy  Plmt's — " 

"  What's  that  ?  Teddy  Phats  ?  Now,  by 
the  way,  Harry,  don't  abuse  poor  Teddy. 
You  will  be  surprised,  Hal,  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  and  I  have  played  into  each  other'a 
hands  for  years.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  J  can 
assure  you  that,  owing  to  him,  both  Fether- 
tonge  and  I  were  aware  of  Hycy  s  Burke's 
plot  against  M'Mahon  long  before  he  set  it 
agoing.  The  fellow,  however,  will  certainly 
be  hanged  yet" 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  Harry,  "instead  of 
being  hanged  himself,  he*s  Ukely  to  hang 
othera  In  consequence  of  an  accidental 
conversation  which  Teddy  Phats,  and  Finigan 
the  tippling  schoolmaster  had,  concerning 
Vincent,  the  stranger  I  spoke  ot  who,  it  ap- 
pears, lives  next  to  Finigan's  school-house, 
Teddy  discovered,  through  the  pedagogue, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  abroad  nt  all  hours,  that 
the  aforesaid  Vincent  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  up  every  night  to  the  most  solitary 
part  of  the  mountains,  but  for  what  purpose, 
except  upon  another  distillation  afi&dr,  he 
could  not  say." 

The  old  ganger  or  supervisor,  as  he  now 
considered  himself,  became  here  so  comically 
excited — or,  we  should  rather  say,  so  seriously 
excited — that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  neph- 
ew could  restrain  his  laughter.  He  moved 
as  if  his  veins  had  been  filled  wdth  quicksil- 
ver, his  eyes  brightened,  and  his  naturally 
keen  and  knavish-looking  features  were 
sharpened,  as  it  were,  into  an  expression  so 
acutely  ^nister,  that  he  resembled  a  staunch 
old  hoimd  who  comes  unexpectedly  upon  the 
fresh  slot  of  a  hare. 

"Well,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands — 
"well,  go  on — what  happened?  Do  you 
hear,  Harry  ?  What  happened  ?  Of  course 
they're  at  the  distillation  again.  Don't  you 
hear  me,  I  say  ?    What  was  the  upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  upshot  was,"  replied  the  other, 
"that  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  has 
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been  discovered  yet ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  they're  engaged  in  the  process 
of  forgery  or  coining,  as  they  were  in  that  of 
illicit  distillation  under  the  patronage  of  the 
virtuous  Hycy  Burke,  or  Hycy  the  accom- 
plished, as  he  calls  himself." 

**  Tut,  tut ! "  exclaimed  Clinton,  disap- 
pointed— "  so  after  all,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes,  there  has  been  something  done  ; 
for  instance,  all  these  matters  have  been  laid 
before  Mr.  Yanston,  and  he  has  had  two  or 
three  interviews  with  Chevydale,  in  whose 
estimation  he  has  exonerated  yoimg  M'Ma- 
hon  from  the  charge  of  bribery  and  ingrati- 
tude. Fethertonge  holds  such  a  position 
now  with  his  employer  that  an  infant's  breath 
would  almost  blow  him  out  of  his  good  opin- 
ion. 

"Ill  tell  you  what,  Harry,  I  think  you 
have  it  in  your  power  among  you  to  punish 
these  rogues ;  and  I  think,  too,  it's  a  pity 
that  Fethertonge  should  escape.  A  breath 
will  dislodge  him,  you  say ;  but  for  fear  it 
Bhould  not,  we  will  give  him  a  breeze." 

"  I  am  to  meet  Vanston  at  Chevydale's  by- 
^nd-by,  uncle.  There's  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion there;  and  by  the  way,  allow  me  to 
bring  Hycy's  anonymous  letter  with  me — it 
may  serve  an  honest  man  and  help  to  punish 
a  rogue.  What  if  you  would  come  down 
with  me,  and  gixye  him  the  breeze  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  uncle,  "for  the  novel- 
ty of  the  thing  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  /  like, 
after  all,  to  see  a  rogue  punished ,  especially 
when  he  is  not  prepared  for  it,** 

After  a  little  delay  they  repaired  to  Chevy- 
dale's house,  armed  with  Hycy's  anonymous 
letter  to  Clinton,  as  well  as  with  the  docu- 
ment  which  the  old  squire,  as  he  was  called, 
had  left  for  Thomas  M'Mahon  and  his  son. 
They  found  the  two  gentlemen  on  much  bet- 
ter terms  than  one  would  have  expected ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  as  forced  them  to  open  their  eyes  not 
merely  to  the  folly  of  harboring  mere  poUti- 
cal  resentments  or  senseless  party  prejudices 
against  each  other,  but  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity that  existed  for  looking  closely  into  the 
state  of  their  property,  and  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which,  if  they  did  not  take 
judicious  and  decisive  steps,  it  must  eventu- 
ally be  reduced.  They  now  began  to  dis- 
cover a  fact  which  they  ought,  long  since,  to 
have  known — viz. : — that  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  that  of  their  property  was  one 
and  the  same — perfectly  identical  in  all 
things ;  and  that  a  poor  tenantry  never  yet 
existed  upon  a  thriving  or  independent 
estate,  or  one  that  was  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord. 

Vanston  had  been  with  his  late  opponent 


for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
and  his  nephew  ;  and,  as  their  conversation 
may  not.  perhaps,  be  without  some  interest 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  detail  a  portion  of 
it 

"  So,"  says  Vanston,  "  you  are  beginning| 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  on* 
your  property,  and  that  your  agent  is  not 
doing  you  justice  ?  " 

"  I  have  reason  to  suspect,"  replied  Chevy- 
dale, **  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
feathering  his  own  nest  at  the  expense  of 
mj-self  and  my  tenantry.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  M'Ma- 
hons  off  the  estate ;  a  family  unquestionably 
of  great  honesty,  truth,  and  integrity,  and 
who,  I  beUeve,  have  been  on  the  property 
before  it  came  into  our  possession  at  alL  I 
feel — excuse  me,  Vanston,  for  the  admission, 
but  upon  my  honor  it  is  truth — I  feel,  I  say, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  election — that  is, 
so  ^  as  M'Mahon  was  concerned,  he — my 
agent — made  a  cat's  paw  of  me.  He  pre^ 
vented  me  from  supporting  young  M'Mahon's 
memorial ;  he — he— prejudiced  me  against 
the  family  in  several  ways,  and  now,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  oi 
strong  and  just  indignation  against  me 
under  which  M'Mahon  voted,  I  can't  at  all 
blame  him.  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  myself." 

"There  is  d d  villany  somewhere  at 

work,"  repHed  Vanston.  "They  talk  of  a 
fifty-pound  note  that  I  am  said  to  have  sent 
to  him  by  post  Now,  I  pledge  my  honor  as 
an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  tiiat  I  have 
sifted  and  examined  all  my  agents,  and  am 
satisfied  that  he  never  received  a  penny  from 
me.  Young  Burke  did  certainly  promise  to 
secure  me  his  vote ;  but  I  have  discovered 
Burke  to  be  a  most  unprincipled  profligate, 
corrupt  and  dislionesi  For,  you  may  think 
it  strange  that,  although  he  engaged  to  pro- 
cure me  M'Mahon's  vote,  M'Mahon  himself 
whom  I  believe,  assured  me  that  he  never 
even  asked  him  for  it,  until  after  he  had 
overheard,  in  the  head  inn,  a  conversation 
concerning  himself  that  filled  him  with  bit- 
ter resentment  against  you  and  your  agent." 

"  I  remember  it,"  replied  Chevydale,  "  and 
yet  my  agents  told  me  that  Burke  did  ever^vi* 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  M'Mahon  fromr 
voting  for  you."  ^ 

"That,"  repHed  the  other,  "was  to  pre- 
serve his  own  character  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency ;  for,  I  again  assure  you  that 
he  had  promised  us  M'Mahon's  vote,  and 
that  he  urged  him  privately  to  vote  against 

you.     But  d n  the  scoundrel,  he  is  not 

worth  the  conversation  we  had  about  him. 
Father  Magowan,  in  consequence  of  whose 
note  to  me  I  wrote  to  ask  you  here,  states  in 
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the  communication  I  bad  from  him,  that  the 
parties  will  be  here  about  twelve  o'clock — 
Burke  himself,  he  thinks,  and  M'Mahon  along 
with  the  rest.  The  priest  wishes  to  have 
these  Hogans  driven  out  of  the  paiish — a 
wish  in  which  I  most  cordially  join  him.  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  rid  the  country  of  him 
(And  his  villanous  associates.  Talking  of  the 
country,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Simply,"  replied  Chevydale,  "that  we, 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  should 
awake  out  of  our  slumbers,  and  forgetting 
those  vile  causes  of  division  and  subdivision 
that  have  hitherto  not  only  disunited  us,  but 
set  us  together  by  the  ears,  we  should  take 
counsel  among  ourselves,  and  after  due  and 
serious  deliberation,  come  to  the  determina- 
tion tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  Irish  in- 
terests from  being  made  subservient  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  and  from  being  legislated  for 
upon  English  principles." 

"  I  hope,  Chevydale,  you  are  not  about  to 
become  a  Repealer." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  sick- 
ened by  that  great  imposture.  Another  half 
century  would  scarcely  makp  us  fit  for  home 
legislation.  When  we  look  at  the  conduct 
of  our  Irish  members  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— I  allude  now,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
the  Repeal  members — what  hope  can  we  en- 
tertain of  honesty  and  love  of  country  from 
such  men  ?  When  we  look,  too,  at  many  of 
our  Corporations  and  strike  an  average  of 
their  honesty  and  intellect,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  thank  God  that  the  interests  of  our 
country  are  not  confided  to  the  management 
of  such  an  arrogant,  corrupt,  and  vulgar 
crew  as  in  general  compose  them.  The 
truth  is,  Vanston,  we  must  become  national 
in  oui'  own  defense,  and  whilst  we  repudiate, 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  folly  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dishonesty  on  tiie  other, 
of  those  who  talk  about  Repeal,  we  shall  find 
it  our  best  poHcy  to  forget  the  interests  of 
any  particular  class,  and  suffer  ourselves  to 
melt  down  into  one  great  principle  of  national 
love  and  good-will  toward  each  other.  Let 
us  only  become  unanimous,  and  England 
will  respect  us  as  she  did  when  we  were 
unanimous  upon  other  occasions." 

"  I  feel,  and  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  say,"  repHed  Vanston, 
"  and  I  am  certain  that,  in  mere  self-defence, 
iwe  must  identify  ourselves  vdth  the  people 
whose  interests  most  unquestionably  are 
ours." 

"As  to  myself,"  continued  Chevydale,  "I 
fear  I  have  much  to  repair  in  my  conduct  as 
an  Irish  landlord.  I  have  been  too  confiding 
and  easy — in  fact,  I  have  not  thought  for 
myself ;  but  been  merely  good  or  evil,  ao- 
cording  to  the  caprice  of    the  man  who ', 


'  managed  me,  and  whom,  up  until  now,  I  did 
not  suspect" 

"  The  man,  my  good  friend,  is  probably 
not  worse  in  general  than  others,"  rephed 
Vanston  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  has 
been  such  a  laxity  of  management  in  Irish 
property — such  indifference  and  neglect  up- 
on our  part,  and  such  gross  ignorance  of 
our  duties,  that  agents  were,  and  in  most 
cases  are,  at  Uberty  to  act  as  they  please  in 
our  names,  and  under  show  of  our  authority ; 
you  can  scarcely  suppose  this  man,  conse- 
quently, much  worse  than  others  who  are 
placed  in  similar  circumstances." 

The  dialogue  was  here  ifiterrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  old  Clinton  and  his  nephew; 
but,  as  our  readers  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  proofs  they  brought  against  Hycy 
Burke  and  Fethei'tonge,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  detail  there  conversation  at 
full  length. 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Clinton,  "that I 
would  have  some  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of 
my  part  in  the  transactions  with  respect  to 
Ahadarra,  were  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  have  never  been  much  ajQUcted  with  the 
commodity ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  these 
transactions  are  too  common  to  excite  any 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other." 

"But  you  must  have  known,  Clinton,'* 
said  Chevydale,  "  that  it  was  a  most  iniqui- 
tous thing  in  you  to  enter  into  a  corrupt 
bargain  vnih  a  dishonest  agent  for  the  prop- 
erty which  you  knew  to  belong  to  another 
man." 

"  What  other  man,  Mr.  Chevydale?  Had 
not  M'Mahon's  lease  expii-ed  ?  " 

"  But  had  you  not  in  your  own  possession 
my  fathers  written  promise — written,  too, 
on  his  death-bed — to  these  honest  men,  that 
they  should  have  their  leases  renewed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  your  agent's  affaii*,  and 
his  dishonesty,  too,  not  mine." 

"  As  much  yours  as  his  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  see  upon  what  principle  you,  who 
are  equally  involved  with  him  in  tiie  profli- 
gacy of  the  transaction,  should  come  to  bear 
testimony  against  him  now.  They  say  there 
is  honor  among  thieves,  but  I  see  veiy  Uttle 
of  it  here." 

"Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  rephed 
Clinton,  "  as  I  said  to  Harry  here,  because  1 
like  to  see  a  rogue  punislwd,  especially  when  he 
is  not  prepared  for  it" 

"  Well,"  said  Chevydale,  with  a  very  solemn 
ironical  smile,  "I  am  myself  very  much  of 
your  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
I  beg  to  say  that,  as  your  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Supervisor  has  not  yet  been 
made  out,  I  shall  wiite  to  my  brother,  the 
Conunis^oner,  to  take  care  that  it  never 
shall     To  procure  the  promotion  of  a  man 
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who  can  deliberately  avow  his  participation 
in  such  shameless  profligacy  would  be  to 
'  identify  myself  with  it.  You  have  been 
doubly  treacherous,  Mr.  Clinton  ;  first  to  me, 
whom  you  know  to  be  your  friend,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  to  the  unfortunate  partner  in 

your  viUany,  and  at  my  expense  ;  for  d e 

if  I  can  call  it  less.     What  noise  is  that  ?  " 

Clinton  the  elder  here  withdrew,  and  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  two  voices  were 
heard  in  the  hall,  in  a  kind  of  clamorous  re- 
monstrance with  each  other,  which  voices 
were  those  of  Father  Magowan  and  our  fiiend 
O'Finigan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  inas- 
much as  he  is,  although  early  in  the  day,  ex- 
panded with  that  hereditary  sense  of  dignity 
which  will  not  allow  the  great  O  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

"Behave,  and  keep  quiet,  now,*'  said  his 
Reverence,  "you  unfortunate  pedagogue 
you  ;  I  tell  you  that  you  are  inebriated." 

"Pardon  me,  your  Reverence,"  repHed 
OTinigan ;  "  non  ehrius  sed  vino  gravatus, 
devil  a  thing  more." 

"Get  out,  you  profligate,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  don't  you  know  that  either,  at  this 
time  o*  dav,  is  too  bad  ?  " 

**  Nego,  dominie — yiego,  Dominie  revendre 
— denial  is  my  principle,  I  say.  Do  you  as- 
sert that  there's  no  difference  between  ehrius 
and  gravatus  uino  f  " 

"In  your  case,  you  reprobate,  I  do. 
Where  would  you  get  the  vino  ?  However," 
he  proceeded,  "  as  you  are  seldom  sober,  and 
as  I  know^  it  is  possible  you  may  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  on  a  particular 
subject,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  say  it 
now  as  any  other  time,  and  it's  likely  we 
may  get  more  truth  out  of  you." 

"Ay,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "upon  the 
principle  that  in  vino  Veritas ;  but  you  know 
that  gravatus  vino  and  ehrius  are  two  differ- 
ent things — gravatus  vino,  the  juice  o'  the 
grape — och,  och,  as  every  one  knows,  could 
and  stupid  ;  but  ehrius  from  blessed  poteen, 
that  warms  and  gives  ecstatic  nutrition  to 
the  heart" 

The  altercation  proceeded  for  a  little,  but., 
after  a  short  remonstrance  and  bustle,  the 
priest,  followed  by  OTinigan,  entered  the 
room. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me  for  the  society  in  which  I 
happen  to  appear  before  you  ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  this  Finigan— " 

"Pardon  me,  your  Reverence,  OTinigan 
if  you  plaise  ;  we  have  been  shorn  of — " 

"  Well,  then,  since  he  will  have  it  so,  this 
OTinigan  is  really  inebriated,  and  I  cannot 
exactly  say  why,  in  this  state,  his  presence 
can  be  of  any  advantage  to  ua" 

"  He  says,"  replied  ttie  master,  '*  that  I  am 


ehrius^  whereas  I  replied  that  I  was  only  vino 
gravatus,  by  which  I  only  meant  quasi  vino 
gravatus;  but  the  truth  is,  gentlemen,  that 
I'm  never  properly  sober  until  I'm  half  seas 
over — for  it  is  then  that  I  have  all  my  wits 
properly  about  me." 

"  In  fact,  gentleman,"  proceeded  the  priest, 
"  in  consequence  of  certain  disclosures  that 
have  reached  me  with  reference  to  these  Ho- 
gans,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  Nanny 
Peety  before  IVIr.  Chevydale  here.  She  is  ac- 
companied by  Kate  Hogan,  the  wife  of  one  of 
^  these  ru£&ans,  who  refuses  to  be  separated 
from  her — and  insists,  consequently,  on 
coming  along  with  her.  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  her  motive  may  be  in  this  ;  but  I  am 
certain  she  has  a  motive.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  me,  however,  to  find,  gentlemen,  that  you 
both  happen  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion. 
I  sent  word  to  Hycy  Burke  and  to  Bryan. 
M'Mahon ;  for  I  thought  it  only  fair  that 
Hycy  should  be  present,  in  order  to  clear 
himself  in  case  any  charge  may  be  brought 
against  him,     I  expect  M'Mahon,  too." 

"Let  us  remove,  then,  to  my  office,"  said 
Chevydale — "  it  is  now  a  few  minutes  past 
twelve,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  soon  be 
here." 

They  accordingly  did  so ;  and,  as  he  had 
said,  the  parties  almost  immediately  made 
their  appearance. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Father  Magowan, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  is  for 
this  girl  to  state  what  she  knows  concerning 
these  Hogans ;  but  I  think  I  can  now  per- 
save  the  raison  why  Kate  Hogan  has  made  it 
a  point  to  come  with  her.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  her  manner  that  she  vrishes  to  in- 
timidate this  girl,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
stating  fully  and  truly  what  she  knows." 

"  No,"  replied  Kate,  "  it  is  no  such  thing — 
she  must  either  state  the  whole  truth  or 
nothing ;  that's  what  I  want,  an'  what  she 
must  do — put  the  saddle  on  tiie  right  horse, 
Nanny — since  you  tvill  spake." 

"  It  is  a  good  proverbial  illustration,"  ob- 
served Finigan,  "but  I  will  improve  it — put 
the  saddle  of  infamy,  I  say,  upon  the  right 
horse,  Nanny.  You  see,  gintlemen,"  ha 
added,  turning  to  the  magistrates,  "  my  im- 
provement elevates  the  metaphor — proceed, 
girsha," 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Hycy,  "I  received  a 
note  from  Father  Magowan  informing  me 
that  it  was  probable  certain  charges  might 
be  brought  against  me — or  at  least  some 
complaints  made,"  he  added,  softening  the 
expression — "  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  they  are  all  about,  before  this  girl  oonk- 
mences  formally  to  state  them  ;  I  say  so  in 
order  that  I  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise." 

"You  know,    repUed  the  priest,  "that 
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you  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise  ;  because  I 
myself  told  you  the  substance  of  the  strong 
suspicions  that  are  against  you." 

Bryan  M*Mahon  now  entered,  and  was 
cordially  greeted  by  Vanston — and  we  may 
add  rather  kindly,  in  manner  at  least,  by 
Chevydale. 

**  By  the  way,"  asked  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  "  does  this  investigation  bear  in 
any  way  upon  your  interests,  M'Mahon  ?  " 

"  Not,  sir,  BO  far  as  I  am  aware  of — I  come 
here  because  Father  Magowan  wished  me  to 
come.  I  have  no  interests  connected  with« 
this  country  now,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of 
deep  melancholy,  '*  there's  an  end  to  that 
for  ever." 

"Now,  my  good  girl,"  said  Chevydale, 
*'  you  will  state  all  you  know  connected  with 
these  Hogans  fully  and  truly — that  is,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  truth." 

*^  AU  the  truth,  Nanny,"  said  Kate  Hogan, 
in  a  voice  of  strongly  condensed  power ; 
"Hycy  Burke,"  she  proceeded,  *'  you  loiined 
Bryan  M*Mahon  here — ^and,  by  ruinin*  him^ 
you  broke  Miss  Kathleen  Cavanagh's  heart — 
she's  gone — no  docthor  could  save  her  now  ; 
and  for  this  you'll  soon  know  what  Kate 
Hogan  can  do.     Go  on,  Nanny." 

"  Well,  gintlemen,"  Nanny  began,  "  in  the 
first  place  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  here  that  got  the 
StiU  up  in  Ahadarra,  in  ordher  to  beggar 
Bryan  M'Mahon  by  the  fine." 

Hycy  laughed.  "  Excellent ! "  said  he  ; 
•*  Why,  really,  Mr.  Chevydale,  I  did  not  im- 
agine that  you  could  suffer  such  a  farce  as 
this  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  enacted  ex- 
actly in  your  office." 

"  Enacted !  well,  that's  appropriate  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  *'  but  in  the 
mane  time,  Mr.  Hycy,  take  care  that  the 
farce  won't  become  a  tragedy  on  your  hands, 
and  you  yourself  the  hero  of  it  Proceed, 
'gmiha." 

"How  do  you  know,"  asked  Chevydale, 
"  that  this  charge  is  true  ?  " 

"  K  I  don't  know  it,"  she  replied,  "  my 
aunt  here  does, — and  I  think  so  does  Mr. 
Harry  Clinton  an'  othera" 

"Pray,  my  woman,  what  do  you  know 
about  this  matter?"  asked  Chevydale,  ad- 
dressing Kate. 

"  Why  that  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  Burke  that 
gave  the  Hogans  the  money  to  make  the 
Still,  set  it  up — and  to  Teddy  Phats  to  buy 
barley  ;  and  idthough  he  didn't  teU  them  it 
was  to  ruin  Bryan  M'Mahon  he  did  it,  sure 
they  all  knew  it  was — 'spishly  when,  he  made 
them  change  from  Glendearg  above,  where 
they  were  isx  safer,  down  to  Ahadarra." 

"I  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Hycy, 
"  that  the  respectability  of  the  witne&ses  you 
have  fished  up  is  highly  creditable  to  your 


judgments  and  sense  of  justice ; — a  common 
vagabond  and  notorious  thief  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  beggarman's  brat  on  the  other. 
However,  proceed — I  perceive  that  I  shall  be 
obUged  to  sink  under  the  force  of  such  tes- 
timony— ha  !  ha !  ha  ! " 

At  this  moment  old  Jemmy  Burke,  having  * 
accidentally  heard  that  morning  that  such 
an  investigation  was  to  take  place,  and  likely 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son, 
resolved  to  be  present  at  it,  and  he  accord- 
ingly presented  himself  as  Hycy  had  conclu- 
ded his  observations. 

The  high  integrity  of  his  character  was  at 
once  recognized — he  was  addressed  in  terms 
exceedingly  respectful,  if  not  deferential,  by 
the  two  magistrates— Chevydale  having  at 
once  ordered  the  servant  in  attendance  to 
hand  him  a  chair.  He  thanked  him,  however, 
but  declined  it  gratefully,  and  stood  like  the 
rest 

In  the  meantime  the  investigation  proceed-* 
ed.  "  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Chev}'dale,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  old  man,  whose  features, 
by  the  way,  were  full  of  sorrow  and  distress 
— "  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  to  you  that  we 
are  not  sitting  now  formally  in  our  magiste- 
rial capacity,  to  investigate  any  charges  that 
may  be  brought  against  your  son,  but  sim- 
ply making  some  preHminary  inquiries  with 
respect  to  other  charges,  which  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  are  about  to  be  brought 
against  the  notorious  Hogana" 

"  Don't  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Hogans," 
repHed  Kate,  fiercely — "  the  Hogans,  bad  as 
people  say  they  are,  only  acted  under  Hycy 
Burke.     It  was  Hycy  Burke." 

"But,"  said  Chevydale,  probably  out  of 
compassion  for  the  old  man,  "you  must 
know  we  are  not  now  investigating  Mr. 
Burke's  conduct" 

"Proceed,  gintlemen,"  said  his  father, 
firmly  but  sorrowfully;  "I  have  heard  it 
said  too  often  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot  that  ruined  Bryan  M'Mahon,  or 
that  wint  near  to  ruin  him  ;  I  wish  to  have 
that  well  sifted,  gintlemen,  and  to  know  the 
truth." 

"I  can  swear,"  continued  Kate,  "that  it 
was  him  got  up  the  whole  plan,  and  gave 
them  the  money  for  it  I  seen  him  in  our 
house — or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  in  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh's  kiln,  where  we  live — givin* 
them  the  money." 

"As  you  are  upon  that  subject,  gentle- 
men," observed  Harry  Clinton,  "I  think  it 
due  to  the  character  of  Bryan  M'Mahon  to 
state  that  I  am  in  a  capacity  to  prove  that 
Hycy  Burke  was  unquestionably  at  the  bot- 
tom— or,  Jn  point  of  fact,  the  originator — of 
his  calamities  with  reference  to  the  act  of 
illicit  distillation,  and    the   fine  which  he 
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would  have  been  called  on  to  pay,  were  it 
not  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  re- 
mitted it" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  Hycy  ; 
''  I  find  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you — I  think 
you  are  worthy  of  your  accomplices  " — and 
he  pointed  to  Kate  and  Nanny  as  he  spoke — 
"proceed." 

"We  are  passing,"  observed  Vanston, 
"from  one  to  another  rather  irregularly,  I 
fear;  don't  you  think  we  had  better  hear 
this  girl  fully  in  the  first  place  ;  but,  my  good 
girl,"  he  added,  "you  are  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  here  to  investigate  any  charges 
against  Mr.  Hycy  Burke,  but  against  the 
Hogana  You  will  please  then  to  confine 
your  charges  to  them." 

"But,"  repHed Nanny,  "that's  what  I  can't 
do,  plase  your  honor,  widout  bringin'  in 
Hycy  Burke  too,  bekaise  himself  an*  the 
Hogans  was  joined  in  everything." 

"  I  think,  gintlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "  the 
best  plan  is  to  let  her  teU  her  story  in  her 
own  way." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Chevy  dale ;  "  proceed, 
young  woman,  and  state  fully  and  truly  what- 
ever you  have  got  to  say." 

"Well,  then,"  she  proceeded,  "there's 
one  thing  I  know — ^I  know  who  robbed  Mr. 
Burke  here ; "  and  she  pointed  to  the  old 
man,  who  started. 

The  magistrates  also  looked  sui*prised. 
"How,"  aiid  Vanston,  turning  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  her,  "you  know  of  the  rob- 
bery ;  and  pray,  how  long  have  you  known 
it?" 

"  Ever  since  the  night  it  was  committed, 
plnise  your  honor." 

"What  a  probable  story!"  exclaimed 
Hycy ;  "  and  you  kept  it  to  yourself,  like  an 
honest  girl  as  you  are,  until  now !  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Vanston,  quickly 
and  rather  sharply,  "  surely  you  can  have  no 
motive  in  impugning  her  evidence  upon  that 
subject?" 

Hycy  bit  his  lip,  for  he  instantly  felt  that 
he  had  overshot  himself  by  almost  anticipat- 
ing the  charge,  as  if  it  were  about  to  be 
made  against  himself ;— "  What  I  thmk  im- 
probable in  it,"  said  Hycy,  "is  that  she 
should,  if  in  possession  of  the  facts,  keep 
them  concealed  so  long." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  Mr.  Hycy,  111  soon  make 
that  plain  enough,"  she  replied. 

"But  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Chevydale, 
"  will  you  state  the  names  of  those  who  did 
commit  the  robbery  ?  " 
,  "  I  will,"  she  replied. 

"The  whole  bnith,  Nanny,"  exclaimed 
Kate. 

"  It  was  Bat  Hogan,  then,  that  robbed  Mr. 
Burke,"  she  rephed.;  "and — and — " 


"  Out  wid  it,"  said  Kate. 

"And  who  besides,  my  good  girl?"  in- 
quired Vanston. 

The  young  woman  looked  round  with 
compassion  upon  Jemmy  Burke,  and  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyea  "I  -pity  him!*' 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  pity  him — that  jgood  olcl 
man ; "  and,  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she 
wept  aloud. 

"  This,  I  fear,  is  getting  rather  a  serious 
affair,"  said  Vanston,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Chevydale — "  I  see  how  the  tide  is  likely  to 
turn." 

Chevydale  merely  nodded,  as  if  he  also 
comprehended  it  "  You  were  about  to  add 
some  other  name?"  said  he  ;  "in  the  mean 
time  compose  yourself  and  proceed." 

Hycy  Burke's  face  at  this  moment  had  be- 
come white  as  a  sheet ;  in  fact,  to  any  one  of 
common  penetration,  guilt  and  a  <b:ead  of 
the  coming  disclosure  were  legible  in  every 
Uneament  of  it 

"Who  was  the  other  person  you  were 
about  to  mention  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"His  own  son,  sir,  Mr.  Hycy  Burke, 
there." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  Chevydale  ;  "  Mr.  Hycy 
Burke,  do  you  say?  Mr.  Burke,"  he  added, 
addressing  that  gentleman,  "how  is  this? 
Here  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge  against 
you.     What  have  you  to  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  That  it  would  be  both  grave  and  seiious," 
replied  Hycy,  "  if  it  possessed  but  one  sim- 
ple element  without  which  all  evidence  is 
valueless — I  mean  truth.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  she  might  just  as  well  name  either  of 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  as  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Hogan  committed 
the  robbery  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

"  Simply  bekaise  I  seen  him.  He  broke 
open  the  big  chest  above  stairs." 

"  How  did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"  Through  a  hole  in  the  partition,"  she  re- 
pHed, "  where  a  knot  of  the  deal  boards  had 
come  out  I  slep',  plaise  your  honor,  in  a 
httle  closet  off  o'  the  room  the  money  was 
in." 

"Is  it  true  that  she  slept  there,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  "  asked  Vanston  of  the  old  man. 

"It  is  thrue,  sir,  God  help  me  ;  that  at  all 
events  is  thrue." 

"Well,  proceed,"  said  Chevydale. 

"  I  then  threw  my  cfown  about  my  shoul- 
ders ;  but  in  risin'  ^^m  my  bed  it  c^aied  a 
Httle,  an'  Bat  Hogan,  who  had  jest  let  down 
the  lid  of  the  chest  aisily  when  he  hard  the 
noise,  blew  out  the  bit  of  candle  that  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  picked  his  way  down  stairs  as 
aisily  as  he  could.  I  foUeyed  him  on  my  tippy- 
toes,  an'  when  he  came  opposite  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  masther  and  misthress 
sleep,  the  door  opened,  an'  the  mistress  wid  a 
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candle  in  her  hand  met  him  full-but  in  the 
teeth.  I  was  above  upon  the  stairs  at  the  time, 
but  from  the  way  an'  the  place  sji.e  stood  in, 
the  Hght  didn't  rache  me,  so  that  I  could  see 
them  widout  bein*  seen  myself.  Well,  when 
the  mistress  met  him  she  was  goin'  to  bawl 
out  wid  terror,  an'  would,  too,  only  that 
,Masther  Hycy  flew  to  her,  put  his  hand  on 
'her  mouth,  an'  whispered  something  in  her 
ear.  He  then  went  over  to  Bat,  and  got  a 
large  shafe  of  bank-notes  from  him,  an' 
motioned  him  to  be  off  wid  himself,  an'  that 
he'd  see  him  to-morrow.  Bat  went  down  in 
the  dark,  an'  Hycy  an'  his  mother  had  some 
conversation  in  a  low  voice  on  the  lobby. 
She  seemed  angry,  an'  he  was  speakin'  soft 
an'  strivin'  to  put  her  into  good  humor  again. 
I  then  slipt  back  to  bed,  but  the  never  a  wink 
could  I  get  till  momin';  an'  when  I  went 
down,  the  flrst  thing  I  saw  was  Bat  Hogan's 
shoes.  It  was  hardly  light  at  the  time  ;  but 
at  any  rate  I  hid  them  where  they  couldn't 
be  got,  an'  it  was  well  I  did,  for  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Bat  himself  peering  about 
the  street  and  yard,  like  a  man  that  was  look- 
ing for  something  that  he  had  lost" 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  shoes 
were  Hogan's  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"  Why,  your  honor,  any  one  that  ever  seen 
the  man  might  know  thai  One  of  his  heels 
is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other,  which  makes 
him  halt  a  Utile,  an'  he  has  a  bunion  as  big 
as  an  eg^  on  the  other  foot" 

"  Ay,  Nanny,"  said  Kate,  "  that's  the  truth; 
but  I  can  tell  you  more,  gentlemen.  On  the 
evenin'  before,  when  Mr.  Hycy  came  home, 
he  made  up  the  plan  to  rob  his  father  wid 
Phil  Hogan  ;  but  Phil  got  drunk  that  night 
an'  Bat  had  to  go  in  his  place.  Mr.  Hycy 
promised  to  see  the  Hogans  that  morain'  at 
nis  father's,  about  ten  o'clock  ;  but  when  they 
went  he  had  gone  off  to  Ballymacan  ;  an'  as 
they  expected  him  every  minute,  they  stayed 
about  the  place  in  spite  o'  the  family,  an' 
mended  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Bat  an'  Mr.  Hycy  met  that  night  in 
Teddy  Phat's  still-house,  in  Glendearg,  an' 
went  home  together  across  the.  mountains 
aftherward." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?  "  asked  Chevydale. 

"Why,"repUed  Hycy,  "that  it's  a  very 
respectable  conspiracy  as  it  stands,  supported 
bv  the  thief  and  vagabond,  and  the  beggar's 
brat" 

"  Was  there  any  investigation  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"  There  was,  your  honor,"  rephed  Nanny  ; 
"  it  was  proved  clearly  enough  that  Phil  and 
Ned  Hogan  were  both  dead  drunk  that  night 
an'  couldn't  commit  a  robbery  ;  an*  Masther 
Hycy  himself  said  that  he  knew  how  Bat 


spent  the  night,  an'  that  of  course  he  couldn't 
do  it ;  an'  you  know,  your  honors,  there  was 
no  gettin'  over  that  I  have,  or  rather  my 
father  has.  Bat  Hogan's  shoes  still." 

"This,  I  repeat,  seems  a  very  serioui 
charge,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Chevydale  again. 

"  Which,  as  I  said  before,  contains  not  one 
particle  of  truth,"  rephed  Hycy.  "  If  I  had 
resolved  to  break  opeji  my  father's  chest  to 
get  cash  out  of  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  w^ould 
call  in  the  aid  of  such  a  man  as  Bat  Hogan. 
As  a  proof  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
robbery  in  question,  I  can  satisfy  you  that 
my  mother,  not  many  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  it,  was  obUged  to  get  her  car  and 
drive  some  three  or  four  miles'  distance  to 
boiTow  a  hundred  pounds  for  me  from  a 
friend  of  hers,  upon  her  own  responsibihty, 
which,  had  I  committed  the  outrage  in  ques- 
tion, I  would  not  have  required  at  alL" 

Old  Burke's  face  would,  at  this  peiiod  of 
the  proceedings,  have  extorted  compassion 
from  any  heart  Sorrow,  distress,  agony  of 
spirit,  and  shame,  were  all  so  legible  in  his 
pale  features — that  those  who  were  present 
kept  their  eyes  averted,  from  respect  to  the 
m^.  and  from  sympathy  with  his^sufferinga 

At  length  he  himself  came  forward,  and, 
after  wiping  away  a  few  bitter  tears  from  his 
cheeks,  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  care  httle 
about  the  money  I  lost,  nor  about  who  took 
it — let  it  go— as  for  me,  I  won't  miss  it ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
— I'm  spakin'  about  the  misfortune  that  was 
brought,  or  near  bein'  brought,  upon  this 
honest  an'  generous-hearted  young  man, 
Bryan  M*Mahon,  through  manes  of  a  black 
plot  that  was  got  up  against  him — I'm  spakin' 
of  the  Still  that  was  foimd  on  his  farm  of 
Ahadarra.  Hiat^  if  my  son  had  act  or  part 
in  it,  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
other ;  as  for  the  takin'  of  the  money,  I  don't 
care  about  it,  as  I  said — nor  /  won't  prose- 
cute any  one  for  it ;  but  I  must  have  my 
mind  satisfied  about  the  other  affair." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  clear  proofs  of  his  treachery 
and  deceit,  which  were  established  against 
him  by  Harry  Clinton,  who  produced  the 
anonymous  letter  to  his  uncle  —  brought 
home  to  him  as  it  was  by  his  own  evidence 
and  that  of  Nanny  Peety. 

"There  is,  however,"  ssiid  Vanston, 
"  another  circumstance  affecting  the  I'eputa* 
tion  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Bryan  M'Muhon, 
which  in  your  presence,  Mr.  M'Gowan,  I  am 
anxious  to  set  at  rest  I  have  already  con- 
tradicted it  with  indignation  wherever  I  have 
heard  it,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
so  now,  whilst  M'Mahon  and  Burke  are 
present,  and  because  I  have  been  given  to 
imderstand    that    you    denounced    him  — 
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MlViahon  —  with  Buch  hostility  from  the 
altar,  as  almost  occasioned  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  house  of  God.*' 

"  You  are  undher  a  mistake  there,  Major 
Vanston,  with  great  respect,"  rephed  the 
priest  "  Tt  wasn't  I  but  my  senior  curate. 
Father  MTepper ;  and  he  has  already  been 
reprimanded  by  his  Bishop." 

•*  Well,"  rephed  the  other,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it  However,  I  now  solemnly  declare, 
as  an  honest  man  and  an  Iiish  gentleman, 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  for  me,  with  my 
knowledge,  ever  gave  or  sent  any  money  to 
Bryan  Mliahon  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  as- 
certain who  did.  M^AIahon,  have  you  got 
the  letter  about  you  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir,"  repUed  Bryan,  "and  the 
bank-note,  too." 

"  You  will  find  the  frank  and  address  both 
in  your  own  handwriting,"  said  Hycy.  "  It 
was  I  brought  him  the  letter  from  the  post- 
office." 

"  Show  me  the  letter,  if  you  plaise,"  said 
Nanny,  who,  after  looking  first  at  it  and  then 
at  Hycy,  added,  "  and  it  was  I  gave  it  this 
little  tear  near  the  comer,  and  dhrew  three 
scrapes  of  a  pin  across  the  paper,  an'  there 
they  are  yet ;  an'  now  I  can  take  my  oath 
that  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  that  sent  that  letther 
to  Bryan  M'Mahon — an'  your  Reverence  is 
the  very  man  I  showed  it  to,  and  that  tould 
me  who  it  was  goin'  to,  in  the  street  of 
Ball^'macan." 

On  a  close  inspection  of  the  letter  it  was 
clearly  obvious  that,  although  there  appeared 
at  a  cursory  glance  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  frank  and  the  address,  yet  the 
difference  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  If  there  is  further  evidence  necessary," 
said  Vanston,  looking  at  Hycy  significantly, 
"  my  agent  can  produce  it-andhe  is  now  in 
the  house." 

"  I  think  you  would  not  venture  on  that," 
rephed  Hycy. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
other,  determinedly. 

"Sir,"  rephed  Father  Magowan,  "there 
is  nothing  further  on  that  point  necessary — 
the  proof  is  plain  and  clear  ;  and  now,  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  give  me  your  hand,  for  it  is  that 
of  an  honest  man — I  am  proud  to  see  that 
you  stand  pure  and  unsullied  again  ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  see  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  you,  and  ample  compensation  made 
for  aU  that  you  have  suffered." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  with  an 

^    air  of  deep  dejection,  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 

it  is  now  too  late— I  am  done  with  the 

countiy,  and  with  those  that  misrepresented 

me,  for  ever." 

Chevydale  looked  at  him  with  deep  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  then  whispered  something 


to  Vanston,  who   smiled,  and  nodded   hii 
head  approvingly. 

Jemmy  Burke  now  prepared  to  go.  "  Good 
mornin',  gintlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  honest  name  cleared  and  set  right, 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  lave 
you  wid  a  heavy —wid  a  breakin*  heai*t" 

As  he  disappeared  at  the  door,  Hycy 
rushed  after  him,  exclaiming,  "  Father,  hsten 
to  me — don't  go  yet  till  you  hear  my  defence. 
I  will  go  and  fetch  him  back,  he  exclaimed — 
"  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say  for  my- 
self." 

He  overtook  his  father  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  steps.  "  Give  me  a  hundred  pounds," 
said  he,  "and you  will  never  see  my  face 
again." 

"  There  is  two  hundre',"  said  his  father ; 
"I  expected  this.  Your  mother  confessed 
all  to  me  this  mornin',  bekaise  she  knew  it 
would  come  out  here,  I  suppose.  Go  now, 
for  undher  my  roof  you'U  never  come  again. 
If  you  can — reform  your  hfe — an'  hve  at  all 
events,  as  if  there  was  a  God  above  you. 

Before  you  go  answer  me  ; — what  made  you 
bring  in  Bat  Hogan  to  rob  me  ?  " 

"  Simply,"  rephed  his  son,  "  because  I 
wished  to  make  him  and  them  feel  that  I 
had  them  in  my  power — and  now  you  have 
it" 

Hycy  received  the  money,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment — 
"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  "  what  mightn't  he  be  if  his 
weak  and  foolish  mother  hadn't  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him !  But 
now  she  reaps  as  she  sowed.  She's  punished 
— an'  that's  enough." — And  thus  does  Hycy 
the  accomphshed  make  his  exit  from  our 
humble  stage. 

"  Gintlemen,"  said  Finigan,  "  now  that  the 
accomplished  IVIr.  Hycy  is  disposed  of,  I  beg 
to  state,  that  it  will  be  productive  of  much 
pubhc  good  to  the  coimtry  to  expatriate 
these  three  virtuous  worthies,  qui  nomine 
gaudent  Hogan — and  the  more  so  as  it  can 
be  done  on  cleai*  legal  grounds.  They  are  a 
principal  means  of  driving  this  respectable 
young  man,  Bryan  M'Mahon,  and  his  father's 
family,  out  of  the  land  of  their  birth ;  and 
there  will  be  something  extremely  appropriate 
— and  indicative  besides  of  condign  and  re- 
tributive punishment — in  sending  them  on 
their  travels  at  his  Majesty's  expense.  I  am 
here,  in  connection  with  others,  to  furnish 
you  with  the  necessary  proof  against  them  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  they  are 
sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better  for  the  rejoicing  neighbor- 
hood they  will  leave  behind  them." 

The  hint  was  immediately  taken  with  res- 
pect to  them  and  Vincent,  all  of  whom  had 
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%€en  enga<^ed  in  coining  under  Hycy's 
auspices— they  were  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned, the  chief  evidence  against  them 
being  Teddy  Phats,  Peety  Dhu,  and  Finigan, 
who  for  once  became  a  stag,  as  he  called  it 
They  were  indicted  for  a  capital  felony  ;  but 
the  prosecution  having  been  i)08tponed  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  they  were  kept 
in  durance  until  next  assizes  ; — having  found 
it  impossible  to  procure  bail.  In  the  mean- 
time new  charges  of  uttering  base  coin  came 
thick  and  strong  against  them  ;  and  as  the 
Crown  lawyers  found  that  they  could  not 
succeed  on  the  capital  indictment — nor  in- 
deed did  they  wish  to  do  so — they  tried  them 
on  the  lighter  one,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
sentenqe  of  transportation  passed  against 
every  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Kate 
fiogan  alone. — So  that,  as  Finigan  afterwards 
said,  instead  of  Bryan  M'Mahon,  it  was  they 
themselves  that  became  "  the  Emigrants  of 
Ahadarra,"  at  the  king's  expense — and  Mr. 
Hycy  at  his  own.'* 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


ConeJvMan, 


How  Kathleen  Cavanagh  spent  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  period  at  which  she 
last  appeared  to  our  readers  and  the  present 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  what  we  are 
about  to  write.  We  have  said  already  that 
her  father,  upon  the  strength  of  some  ex- 
pressions uttered  in  a  spirit  of  distraction 
and  agony,  assured  Jemmy  Burke  that  she 
had  consented  to  marry  his  son  Edward, 
after  a  given  period-  Honest  Jemmy,  how- 
ever, never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  nature 
of  the  basis  upon  which  his  worthy  neighbor 
had  erected  the  superstructure  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  melancholy  and  decHning  ap- 
pearance of  her  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
future  daughter-in-law.  The  truth  was  that 
scarcely  any  of  her  acquaintances  could  recog- 
nize her  as  the  same  majestic,  tall,  and  beauti- 
ful girl  whom  they  had  known  before  this 
heavy  disappointment  had  come  on  her. 
Her  exquisite  figure  had  lost  most  of  its 
roundness,  her  eye  no  longer  flashed  with 
its  dark  mellow  lustre,  and  her  cheek — her 
damask  cheek — distress  and  despair  had  fed 
upon  it,  imtil  Httle  remained  there  but  the 
hue  of  death  itself.  Her  health  in  fact  was 
evidently  beginning  to  go.  Her  appetite 
had  abandoned  her  ;  she  slept  littie,  and 
that  Httle  was  restless  and  unrefreshing. 
All  her  family,  with  the  exception  of  her 
lather  and  mo&er,  who  sustained  themselves 


with  the  silly  ambition  of  their  daughter 
being  able  to  keep  her  jaunting-car — for  her 
father  had  made  that  point  a  nine  qua  non — 
all,  we  say,  with  the  above  exceptions,  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  state  of  her  mind 
and  heaJth. 

"Kathleen,  dear,"  said  her  affectionate' 
sister,  "  I  think  you  have  carried  your  feelings 
against  Bryan  far  enough." 

"  My  feelings  against  Bryan !"  she  exclamed. 

"  Yes,"  proceeded  her  sister,  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  forgive  him." 

"  Ah,  Hanna  darling,  how  Httle  you  know 
of  your  sister's  heart  I  have  long  since  for-* 
given  him,  Hanna." 

**  Then  what's  to  prevent  you  from  making 
up  with  him?" 

"  I  have  long  since  forgiven  him,  Hanna  ; 
but,  my  dear  sister,  I  never  can  nor  will 
thiDk  for  a  momeDt  of  manying  any  man 
that  has  failed,  when  brought  to  the  trial,  in 
honest  and  steadfast  principal — the  man  that 
would  caU  me  wife  should  be  upright,  piu«, 
and  free  from  every  stain  of  corruption — he 
must  have  no  disgrace  or  dishonor  upon  his 
name,  and  he  must  feel  the  love  of  his  religion 
and  his  country  as  the  great  ruling  principles 
of  his  life.  I  have  long  since  forgiven  Bryan, 
but  it  is  because  he  is  not  what  I  hoped  he 
was,  and  what  I  wished  him  to  be,  that  I  am 
as  you  see  me." 

"Then  you  do  intend  to  many?"  asked 
Hanna,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that,  Hanna?  " 

"  Why,  because  you've  given  me  sich  a  fine 
description  of  the  kind  o'  man  your  husband 
18  to  be." 

"Hanna,"  she  repHed,  solemnly,  "look  at 
my  cheek,  look  at  my  eye,  look  at  my  whole 
figure,  and  then  ask  me  that  question  again  if 
you  can.  Don't  you  see,  darling,  that  death 
is  upon  me  ?    I  feel  it." 

Her  loving  and  beloved  sister  threw  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  burst  into  an 
irrepressible  fit  of  bitter  griel 

"Oh,  you  are  changed,  most  woefuDy, 
Kathleen,  darlin',"  she  exclaimed,  kissing  her 
tenderly ;  "  but  if  you  could  only  bear  up 
now,  time  would  set  everj-thing  right,  and 
bring  you  about  right,  as  it  will  still,  I  hc^." 

Her  sister  mused  for  some  time,  and  Uien 
added — "  I  think  I  could  bear  up  yet  if  he 
was  to  stay  in  the  country ;  but  when  I 
recollect  that  he's  going  to  another  land — for 
ever — ^I  feel  that  my  h^u:i  is  broken  :  as  it  is, 
his  disgrace  and  that  thought  are  both 
killin'  me.  To-morrow  the  auction  comes  on, 
and  then  he  goes — after  that  I  will  never  see 
him.  Tm  afraid,  Hanna,  that  111  have  to  go 
to  bed  ;  I  feel  that  I'm  hardly  able  to  sit  up." 

Hanna  once  more  pressed  her  to  her  h^rt 
and  wept 
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**  Don't  cry,  Hanna  dear — don't  cry  for  me ; 
the  bitterest  part  of  my  isAjQ  will  be  partin' 
from  you." 

Hanna  here  pressed  her  again  and  wept 
aloud,  whilst  her  spotless  and  great-minded 
Bister  consoled  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
"  Oh,  what  would  become  of  me  I "  exclaimed 
Hanna,  sobbing ;  *'  if  anything  was  to  happen 
you,  or  take  you  away  from  me,  it  would 
Dreak  my  heart,  too,  and  I*d  die." 

"  HauBa,"  sidd  her  sister,  not  encouraging 
her  to  proceed  any  further  on  that  distressing 
subject ;  "  on  to-morrow,  the  time  I  allowed 
for  Bryan  to  clear  himself,  if  he  could,  will  be 
up,  and  I  have  only  to  beg  that  youll  do  all 
you  can  to  prevent  my  &,ther  and  mother 
from  distressing  me  about  Edward  Burke; 
/  will  never  marry  him,  but  I  expect  to  see 
him  your  husband  yet,  and  I  think  he's 
worthy  of  you — that's  saying  a  great  deal,  I 
know.  You  love  him,  Hanna — I  know  it, 
and  he  loves  you,  Hanna,  for  he  told  me  so 
the  last  day  but  one  he  was  here  ; — you 
remember  they  all  went  out,  and  left  us 
together,  and  then  he  told  me  all. 

Hanna's  face  and  neck  became  crimson, 
and  she  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  rather 
loud  but  good-humored  voice  was  heard  in 
the  kitchen,  for  this  dialogue  took  place  in 
the  parlor — exclaiming,  "  God  save  aJl  here  ! 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cavanagh?  How  is 
Gera]d  and  the  youngsters  ?  " 

"Indeed  all  middlin'  well,  thank  your 
reverence,  barrin'  our  eldest  girl  that's  a  little 
low  spirited  for  some  time  past" 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  cause  of  that — it's  no 
secret— where  is  she  now  ?  K  she's  in  the 
house  let  me  see  her." 

The  two  sisters  having  composed  their 
dress  a  little  and  their  features,  immediately 
made  their  appearance. 

"  God  be  good  to  us ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  here's  a  change !  Why,  may  I  never  sin,  if 
I'd  know  her  no  more  Jhan  the  mother  that 
bore  her.  Lord  guard  us !  look  at  this !  Do 
you  give  her  nothing,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  on  airth,"  she  repUed  ;  "  her 
complaint's  upon  the  spirits,  an'  we  didn't 
think  that  physic  stuff  would  be  of  any  use 
to  her." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  will  find  a  cure  for  her. 
"  Listen  to  me,  darling.  Your  sweetheart's 
name  and  fame  are  cleared,  and  Bryan 
M'Mahon  is  what  he  ever  was — an  honest  an* 
upright  young  man." 

Ivathleen  started,  looked  around  her,  as  if 
with  amazement,  and  without  seeming  to 
know  exactly  what  she  did,  went  towards  the 
door,  and  was  about  to  walk  out,  when 
Hanna,  detaining  her,  asked  with  alarm — 
"  Kathleen,  what  ails  you,  dear  ?  Where  are 
you  going?" 


"  Gk)ing,"  she  repUed ;  "  I  was  going  to — 
where? — why  ? — whiat — what  has  happened  ?  " 

"The  news  came  upon  her  too  much  by 
surprise,"  said  Hanna,  looking  towai-ds  the 
priest 

"Kathleen,  darlin',"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
"  try  and  compose  yourself.  Lord  guard  U8> 
what  can  ail  her  ?  " 

"  Let  her  come  with  me  into  the  parlor, 
mother,  an'  do  you  an'  Father  Magowan  stay 
where  you  are." 

They  accordingly  went  in,  and  after  about 
the  space  often  minutes  she  recovered  herself 
so  far  as  to  make  Hanna  repeat  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  simple-hearted  priest  had, 
with  so  little  preparation,  communicated. 
Having  Ustened  to  it  earnestly,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  Hanna's  bosom  and  indulged  in  a 
long  fit  of  quiet  and  joyful  grief.  When  she 
had  recovered  a  httJe,  Father  Magowan 
entered  at  more  length  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  changes  that  had  affected 
her  lover's  character  so  deeply,  after  which 
he  wound  up  by  giving  expression  to  the 
following  determination — a  determination, 
by  the  way,  which  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  poHticians  of  his  profession. 

"  Ab  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "  it  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  one  thing  that  I  won't  forget : — 
a  single  word  of  politics  I  shall  never  suffer 
to  be  preached  from  the  altar  while  I  live  ; 
neither  shall  I  allow  denouncements  for  po- 
litical offences.  The  altar,  as  the  bishop  told 
me — and  a  hard  rap  he  gave  IVIr.  M'Pepper 
across  the  knuckles  for  Bryan's  affair — *  the 
altar,'  said  he,  *  isn't  the  place  for  politics, 
but  for  rehgion  ;  an'  I  hope  I  may  never  hear 
of  its  being  desecrated  with  politics  again,* 
said  his  lordship,  an'  neither  I  will,  I  assure 
you." 

The  in^Uigence  of  the  imexpect.ed  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  M'Ma- 
hon's,  did  not  reach  them  on  that  day,  which 
was  the  same,  as  we  have  stated,  on  which 
their  grandfather  departed  this  life.  The  re- 
lief felt  by  Thomas  M'Mahon  and  his  family 
at  this  old  man  s  death,  took  nothing  from 
the  sorrow  which  weighed  them  down  so 
hieavily  in  consequence  of  their  separation 
from  the  abode  of  their  forefatllers  and  the 
place  of  their  birth.  They  knew,  or  at  least 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  their  grandfath- 
er would  never  have  borne  the  long  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  a  circumstance  which 
distressed  them  very  much.  His  death,  hoW' 
ever,  exhibiting,  as  it  did,  the  undying  at' 
tachment  to  home  which  nothing  else  could 
extinguish,  only  kindled  the  same  affection 
more  strongly  and  tenderly  in  their  hearts. 
The  account  of  it  had  gone  abroad  through 
the  neighborhood,  and  with  it  the  intelligence 
that  the  auction  would  be  postponed  until 
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that  day  week.  And  now  that  he  was  gone, 
all  their  hearts  turned  with  sorrow  and  sym- 
patliy  to  the  deep  and  almost  agonizing 
struggles  which  their  coming  departure 
caused  their  father  to  contend  with.  Bryan 
whose  culm  but  manly  firmness  sustained 
them  all,  absolutely  feared  that  his  courage 
would  fail  him,  or  that  his  very  health  would 
break  down.  He  also  felt  for  his  heroic  Ht- 
tle  sister,  Dora,  who,  although  too  resolute 
to  complain  or  urge  her  own  sufferings,  did 
not  endure  the  less  on  that  account 

"My  dear  Dora,"  said  he,  after  their 
grandfather  had  been  laid  out,  "I  know 
what  you  are  suffering,  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
This  split  between  the  Cavanaghs  and  us  has 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  serve  you  as  I  had 
intended.  It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  and 
James  Cavanagh  married  ;  but  God  knows  I 
pity  you  from  my  heart ;  for,  my  dear  Dora, 
there's  no  use  in  denyin'  it,  I  understand  too 
well  what  you  feeL" 

"  Don't  fret  for  me,  Bryan,"  she  repUed  ; 
"  I'm  willin'  to  bear  my  share  of  the  affliction 
that  has  come  upon  the  family,  rather  than 
do  anything  mane  or  unworthy.  I  know  it 
goes  hard  with  me  to  give  up  James  and  lave 
him  for  ever  ;  but  then  I  see  that  it  must  be 
done,  and  that  I  must  submit  to  it.  May 
God  strengthen  and  enable  me !  and  that's 
my  earnest  prayer.  I  also  often  prayed  that 
you  an'  Kathleen  might  be  reconciled  ;  but 
I  wasn't  heard,  it  seema  I  sometimes  think 
that  you  ought  to  go  to  her  ;  but  then  on 
second  thoughts  I  can  hardly  advise  you  to 
do  so." 

"  Nj),  Dora,  I  never  will,  dear ;  she  ought 
to  have  heard  me  as  you  said  face  to  face  ; 
instead  o'  that  she  condemned  me  without  a 
hearin'.  An'  yet,  Dora,"  he  added,  "httle 
she  knows — httle  she  drames,  what  I'm  suf- 
ferin'  on  her  account,  and  how  I  love  her — 
more  now  than  ever,  I  think;  she's  so  changed, 
they  say,  that  you  could  scarcely  know  her." 
As  he  spoke,  a  single  tear  fell  upon  Dora's 
hand  which  he  held  in  his. 

"Come,  Bryan,"  she  said,  assuming  a 
cheerfulness  which  she  did  not  feel,  "  don't 
have  it  to  say  that  little  Dora,  who  ought  and 
does  look  up  to  you  for  support,  must  begin 
to  support  you  herself  ;  to-morrow's  the  last 
day — who  knows  but  she  may  relent  yet  ?  " 
Bryan  smiled  faintly,  then  patted  her  head, 
and  said,  "  darling  Httle  Dora,  the  wealth  of 
nations  couldn't  purchase  you." 

"  Not  to  do  anything  mane  or  wrong,  at 
any  rate,"  she  repUed ;  after  which  she  went 
in  to  attend  to  tiie  affairs  of  the  family,  for 
this  conversation  took  place  in  the  garden. 

As  evening  approached,  a  deep  gloom,  the 
consequence  of  strong  inward  suffering,  over- 
spread the  features  and  bearing  of  Thomas 


Mlklahon.  For  some  time  past,  he  had  al- 
most given  himself  over  to  the  influence  oi 
what  he  experienced — a  fact  that  was  obsen- 
able  in  many  ways,  all  more  or  less  tending 
to  revive  the  affection  which  he  felt  for  he 
departed  wife.  For  instance,  ever  since  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  to  emigrate,  he  had 
watched,  and  tended,  and  fed  Bracky,  her 
favorite  cow,  with  his  own  hands  ;  nor  would 
he  suffer  any  one  else  in  the  family  to  go 
near  her,  with  the  exception  of  Dora,  br 
whom  she  had  been  milked  ever  since  her 
mother's  death,  and  to  whom  the  poor  ani- 
mal had  now  transferred  her  affection.  He 
also  cleaned  and  oiled  her  spinning-wbeel 
examined  her  clothes,  and  kept  himself  per- 
petually engaged  in  looking  at  every  object 
that  was  calciilated  to  bring  her  once  more 
before  his  imagination. 

About  a  couple  of  hours  before  simset, 
without  saying  where  he  was  going,  he  saun- 
tered down  to  the  graveyard  of  Carndhn 
where  she  lay,  and  having  first  uncovered  his 
head  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  he  wept  bitterly. 

"  Bridget,"  said  he,  in  that  strong  figura- 
tive language   so  frequently   used    by  the 
•  Irish,  when  under  the  influence  of  deep  emo- 
tion ;  "  Bridget,  wife  of  my  heart,   you  are 
removed  from  the  thrials  and   throubles  of 
this  world — from  the  thrials  and  throubles 
that  have  come  upon  us.     I'm  come,  now — 
your  o^vn  husband — him  that  loved  you  be- 
yant  everything  on  this  earth,  to  tell  you  why 
the  last  wish  o'  my  heart,  which  was  to  sleep 
where  I  ought  to  sleep,  by  3'our  side,  can't  be 
granted  to  me,  and  to  explain  to  you  why  it 
is,  in  case  you'd  miss  me  from  my  place  be- 
side you.     This  unfortunate  countln-y,  Brid- 
get, has  changed,  an'  is  changin'  fast  for  the 
worse.     The  landlord  hasn't  proved  himself 
to  be  towards  us  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  expected  he  would ;  an'  so,  rather 
than  remain  at  the  terms  he  axes  from  us, 
it's  better  for  us  tothry  our  fortune  in  Amer- 
ica ;  bekaise,  if  we  stay  here,  we  must  only 
come  to  poverty  an'  destitution,  an'  sorrow ; 
an'  you  know  how  it  'ud  break  my  heart  to 
see  our  childre'  brought  to  that,  in  the  very 
place  where   they    wor    always    respected 
They're  all  good  to  me,  as  they  ever  wor  to 
us  both,  acushla  machree  ;  but  poor  Bryan, 
that  you  loved  so  much — your  favorite  and 
your  pride — has  had  much  to  suffer,  darlin', 
since  you  left  us ;  but  blessed  be  God,  he 
bears  it  manfully  and  patiently,  although  I 
can  see  by  the  sorrow  on  my  boy's  brow  that 
the  heart  widin  him  is  breakin*.     He's  not, 
afther  all,  to  be  married,  as  you  hoped  and 
wished   he  would,   to  Kathleen   Cavanagh. 
Her  mind  has  been  poisoned  against  him ; 
but  Httle  she  knows  him,  or  she'd  not  turn 
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from  him  as  she  did.  An'  now,  Bridget,  as- 
thore  machree,  is  it  come  to  this  wid  me  ?  I 
must  lave  you  for  ever.  I  must  lave — as  my 
father  said,  that  went  this  day  to  heaven  as 
you  know,  now — I  must  lave,  as  he  said,  the 
ould  places.  I  must  go  to  a  strange  country, 
and  sleep  among  a  strange  people  ;  but  it's 
for  the  sake  of  our  childre'  I  do  so,  lavin'  you 
alone  there  where  you're  sleepin'  ?  I  wouldn't 
lave  you  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  we'll  meet 
yet  in  heaven,  my  blessed  wife,  where  there 
won't  be  distress,  or  injustice,  or  sorrow  to 
part  us.  Achora  machree,  I'm  come,  then, 
to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you.  Farewell, 
then,  my  darlin*  wife,  till  we  meet  for  ever- 
more in  heaven ! " 

He  departed  from  the  grave  slowly,  and 
returned  in  deep  sorrow  to  his  own  house. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  family  and  those  neighbors  who  were 
assembled  as  usual  at  the  wake-house,  from 
respect  to  the  dead,  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Vanston  and 
their  landlord,  both  of  whom  entered  the 
bouse. 

"Gentlemen,  you're  welcome,"  said  old 
M'lVIahon  ;  "  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  it's  to 
a  house  of  grief  and  throuble  I  must  welcome 
you — death's  here,  gentlemen,  and  more 
than  death ;  but  God's  will  be  done,  we 
must  be  obaidient" 

"M'iVIahon,"  said  Chevydale,  "give  me 
your  hand.  I  am  sorry  that  either  you  or 
your  son  have  suffered  anything  on  my 
account  I  am  come  now  to  render  you  an 
act  of  justice — to  compensate  both  you  and 
him,  as  far  as  I  can,  for  the  anxiety  you  have 
endured.  Consider  yourselves  both,  there- 
fore, as  restored  to  your  farms  at  the  terms 
you  proposed  originally.  I  shall  have  leases 
prepared — give  up  the  notion  of  emigration 
- — the  countiy  cannot  spare  such  men  as 
you  and  your  admirable  son.  I  shall  have 
leases  I  say  prepared,  and  you  wiD  be  under 
no  necessity  of  leaving  either  Carriglass  or 
Ahadarra." 

Need  we  describe  the  effect  which  such  a 
communication  had  upon  this  sterling- 
hearted  family  ?    Need  we  assure  our  readers 


that  the  weight  was  removed  from  all  their 
hearts,  and  the  cloud  from  every  brow  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Bryan  M'^Iahon  and  his 
high-minded  Kathleen  were  married  ?  that 
Dora  and  James  followed  their  example,  and 
that  Edward  Burke,  in  due  time,  bestowed  his 
hand  upon  sweet  and  affectionate  Hanna 
Cavanagh  ? 

We  have  Httle  now  to  add.  Young  Clinton, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  became  agent 
to  Chevydale,  whose  property  soon  gave 
proofs  that  kindness,  good  judgment,  and 
upright  principle  were  best  calculated  not 
only  to  improve  it,  but  to  place  a  landlord 
and  his  tenantry  on  that  footing  of  mutual 
good- will  and  reciprocal  interest  upon  which 
they  should  ever  stand  towards  each  other. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  sj-mpathy 
felt  for  honest  Jemmy  Burke,  in  consequence 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  son,  was 
deep  and  general  He  himself  did  not  re- 
cover it  for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  observed 
that,  in  future,  not  one  of  his  friends  ever 
uttered  Hycy's  name  in  his  presence. 

With  respect  to  that  young  gentleman's 
fate  and  that  of  Teddy  Phats,  we  have  to  re- 
cord a  rather  remarkable  coincidence.  In 
about  three  years  after  his  escape,  his  father 
received  an  account  of  his  death  from 
Montreal,  where  it  appears  he  expired  under 
circumstances  of  great  wi-etchedness  and 
destitution,  after  having  led,  during  his 
residence  there,  a  most  profligate  and  dis- 
graceful life.  Eaiiy  the  same  day  on  which 
the  inteUigence  of  his  death  reached  his 
family,  they  also  received  an  account  through 
the  M'Mahons  to  the  effect  that  Teddv  Pliats 
had,  on  the  preceding  night,  fallen  from  one 
of  the  cliffs  of  Althadawan  and  broken  his 
neck ;  a  fate  which  occasioned  neither 
surprise  nor  sorrow. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
and  his  wife  took  Nanny  Peety  into  theii* 
service ;  and  that  Kat«  Hogan  and  Mr. 
O'Finigan  had  always  a  comfortable  seat  at 
their  hospitable  hearth  ;  and  the  latter  a 
warm  glass  of  punch  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said  himself,  of  keeping  him 
properly  sober. 
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